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r, that girl was Elsie Ravenshaw’. 
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i settlor, if w’e may use such a 
croiice to one who was, perhaps, 
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among the most unsettled of men. Ho 
had settled with his family on the banks of 
the Red River. The colony on that river 
is now one of the frontier towns of Canada. 
At the time we write of, it was a more oasis 
in the desert, not even an offshoot of civi- 
Ii.sation, for it owed its existence chiefly to 
the fact that retiring servants of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Fur Company congregated there 
to spend the ovoning of life, far beyond the 
Canadian boundary', in the heart of that 
great wilderness where they had spent 
their working days, and on the borders 
of that grand prairie where the rod man 
and the buftalo roamed at will, and the 
conventionalities of civilised life troubled 
them not. 

To this haven of rest S,amuel Ravenshaw 
had retired, after spending an active life 
in the service of the fur-traders, somewhat 
stiffened in the joints by age and a rough 
career, and a good deal soured in disposi¬ 
tion because of jiromotion having, as ho 
thought, been too long deferred. 

Besides Elsie, old Ravenshaw possessed 
some other gems of inferior lustre. His 
wife Haggle, a stout, well-favoured lady, 
with an insufficient intellect and unbounded 
good humour, was of considerable intrinsic 
value but highly unpolished. His second 
daughter, Cora, was a thin slip of sixteen 
years, like her mother in some respects— 
pretty, attractive, and disposed to take life 
easily. B is eldest son, Victor, a well-grown 
lad of fourteen, was a rough diamond, if 
a diamond at all, with a soul centred on 
sport. His second son, Anthony, between 
five and six, was large and robust, like his 
father. Not having been polished at that 
time, it is hard to say what sort of gem 
Tony was. When engaged in mischief— 
his besetting foible—his eyes shone like 
c .rbuncles with unholy light. He was 
the plague of the family. Of course, there¬ 
fore, he was the beloved of his parents. 

Such were the chief inmates of Willow 
Creek, as old Ravenshaw styled his house 
and property. 

It was midwinter. The owner of Willow 
Creek stood at his parlour-window, smoking 
and gazing. There was not much to look 
at, for snow had overwhelmed and buried 
the landscape, fringed every twig of the 
willows, and obliterated the frozen river. 

Elsie was seated by the stove, embroider¬ 
ing a pair of moccasins. 

•‘Victor is bringing down some of the 
lads to shoot to-day. father,” she said, 
casting a furtive glance at her sire. 

“ Humph! that boy docs nothing but 
shoot,” CTOwled the old man, who was a 
giant in body if not in spirit. “ Who all 
is he bringing ? ” 

” There’s John Flett, and David Mowat, 
and Sara Hayes, and HerrW’inklemaim, and 
Ian Macdonald, and Louis Lambert—aU 
the best shots, I suppose,” said Elsie, bend¬ 
ing over her work. 

“The be.st shots!” cried Mr. Raven- 
shaw, turning from the window with a 
sarcastic laugh. “ Louis Lambert, indeed, 
and Winklemann arc crack shots, and John 
Flett is not bad, but the others are poor 
hands. Mowat can only shoot straight 
with a crooked gun, and as for that hsdf- 
cr.acked schoolmaster, Ian Macdonald, he 
would miss a bam door at fifty paces unless 
he were to shut his eyes and fire at random, 
in which case he’d have some chance—” 

"Here de is; de scoters is cornin’. 
Hooray !” shouted Master Anthony Raven¬ 
shaw, as he burst into the room with a 
scalpiiig-knifo in one hand and a wooden 
gun in the other. “ An’ I’s goin’ to soot 
t oo, daddy I ” 


“So you are, Tony, my boy!” cried 
the old trader, catching up the pride of his 
heart in his strong arms and tossing him 
towards the ceilihg. “You shall shoot 
before long with a real gun.” 

Tony knocked the pipe out of his father’s 
mouth, and was proceeding to operate on 
his half-bald head with the scalping-knife, 
when Cora, who entered the room at the 
moment, sprang forward and wrenched the 
weapon from his grasp. 

“ We’ll give them dinner after the shoot¬ 
ing is over, shan’t we, father ? ” as’aed 
Cora. 

“ Of course, my dear, of course,” re¬ 
plied the hospitable old gentleman, giving 
the pride of his heart a sounding kiss as he 
put him down. “ Set your mother to work 
on a pie, and got Miss Trim to help you 
with a lot of those cakes you make so 
famously.” 

As ho spoke there was a sudden clatter¬ 
ing in the porch. The young men were 
taking off their snow-shoes and stamping 
the snow from off their leggings and 
moccasined feet. 

“ Here wo are, father,” cried a bright, 
sturdy youth, as he ushered in his follow¬ 
ers. “ Of course Elsie has prepared you 
for our sudden invasion. The fact is that 
we got up the match on the spur of the 
moment, because I found that Ian had a 
holiday.” 

“ No explanation required, Victor. Glad 
to see you all. boys. Sit down,” said Mr. 
Ravenshaw, shaking hands all round. 

The youths who were thus heartily wel¬ 
comed presented a fine manly appearance. 
They were clad in the capotes, leggings, 
fur caps, moccasins, and fingerless mittens 
msually worn by the men of the settlement 
in winter. 

That tall, handsome fellow, with the 
curly black hair and flashing eyes, who 
bears himself so confidently as he greets 
the sisters, is Louis Lambert. The thick.set 
youth behind him, with the shock of flaxen 
hair and imperceptible moustache, is Herr 
Winklemann, a German farmer’s son, and a 
famed buffalo hunter. The ungainly man, 
of twenty-four apparently—or thereabouts 
—with the plain but kindly face, and the 
frame nearly as strong as that of the host 
himself, is Ian Macdonald. In appearance 
he is a rugged backwoodsman. In reality 
ho is the schoolmaster of that part of the 
widely scattered colony. 

The invitation to sit down was not ac¬ 
cepted. Daylight was short-lived in those 
regions at that season of the year. They 
sallied forth to the work in hand. 

“ You’ve had the target put up, Cora ? ” 
asked Victor, as he went out. 

“ Yes, in the old place.” 

“ Where is Tony!' ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Cora, looking 
round. “ He was here just now, trying to 
scalp father.” 

“ You’ll find him at the target before 
you, no doubt,” said Elsie, putting away 
her moccasins ns she rose to aid in the 
household preparations. 

The target w'as placed against the bank 
of the river, so that the buUets might find 
a safe retreat. The competitors stood at 
about a hundred yards’ distance in front of 
it. The weapons used Were single-bar¬ 
relled smooth-bores, with flint locks. Per¬ 
cussion lochs had not at that time come 
into fashion, and long ranges had not yet 
been dreamed of. 

“ Come, open the baU, Lambert,” said 
Victor. 

The handsome youth at once stepped 
forward, and old Mr. Ravenshaw watched 


him with an approving smile as ho took 
aim. Puff ! went the powder in the pan, 
but no .sound followed save the peal of 
laughter with wdiich the miss-fire was 
greeted. The touohholo was pricked, and 
this time the ball sped to its mark. It hit 
the target two inches above the bull’s-eye. 

The “ well done” with which the shut 
was hailed was cut short by un iip))alhug 
yell, and little Tony was seen to tumble 
from be’iiind the target. Rolling head over 
heels, he curled himself round in ugony, 
sprang np with a spasmodic bound, dropped 
upon his haunches, tumeil over a comjih'te 
sumiuer.-iault, fell on hir. back with a fear¬ 
ful shriek, and lay dead upon the snow ! 

The whole party rushed in consb^niation 
towards the boy, but before they had 
reached him ho leaped up and burst intcj a 
fit of gleeful laughter, which ended in a 
cheer and a savage war-whoop as he 
.scampered up the track which led to the 
house, and disappeared over the brow of 
the river's bank. 

“ The imp was joking! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Ravenshaw, ns he .stopped and wiped the 
cold perspiration from his brow. 

At that moment a Red Indian appeared 
on the scene, in hi.s blanket robe, ])aiut. 
and feathers. Attracted by the shot, 
he had come to look on. Now, the old 
fur-trader’.s nerves had received a tremen¬ 
dous shock, and the practical je.st which 
the pride of his heart had perpetrated bad 
roused the irascibility of his nature, so that 
an explosion became unavoidable. In those 
circumstances the arrival of the Indian 
seemed opportune, for the old genticm.m 
knew that this particular savage was a 
chief, and had visited the colony for the 
pjirpose of making inquiries into the new 
religion reported to be taught by cert.uin 
white men in black gannents; and Mr. 
itavenshaw, besides having very little re¬ 
gard for missionaries, had a very strong 
contempt for those Indians who became 
then' disciples. He therefore relieved him¬ 
self on the red man. 

“ IVluit do you want here, Retawana- 
quat?” ho demanded sternly, in the lan¬ 
guage of the Indian. 

“The Little Wolf,” replied the Indiiin. 
refeiring to himself, for such was the in¬ 
terpretation of his name, “wishes to see 
how his white brothers shoot.” 

“Let the Little "Wolf put his tail be¬ 
tween his legs and begone,” cried the augi y 
old man. “ He is not wanted here. Come, 
be off! ” 

The chief looked straight in the eyc.s of 
the trader with a dark scowl, then, turning 
slowly on his heel, stalked solemnly awuy. 

There was an iiToprossible laugh at tlu-s 
episode a.s the group of marksmen rctrmu d 
to their former position. Mr. Ravenshaw. 
however, soon left them and returned 
home. Here be found Miss Trim in a state 
of considerable agitation; she had ju.st 
encountered the red.skiii I Miss Trim was 
a poor relation of Mrs. Ravenshaw. She 
had hoeu invited by her brother-in-law to 
le,ave England and come to Red River to 
act as governess to Tony and assistant- 
companion in the family. She had arruvi d 
that autumn in comiiany with a piano, on 
which she was expected to exereitMs El-ie 
and Cora. Petaw.anaqu8t, being the fiist 
“ really wild and painted savage' ” she bad 
seen, made a deep impression on her. 

“ Oh, Mr. Ravenshaw, I have seen ftirh 
an object in the garden ! ’’ she exelaiiiHii, 
in a gushing torrent—she always spoke in 
a torrent—‘ ‘ and it was all I could do to 
stagger into the house without fainting. 
Such eyes ! with black checks and a n 1 
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nose—at least, it looked red, l)ut I was in 
such a state that I couldn't make sure 
■whether it was the nose or the chin, and 
niy shoe came off as I ran away, having 
broken the tie in the morning. And such 
a yell as it gave!—the creature, not the 
shoe-tie—hut I escaped, and peeped out of 
the upper window—the one in the gable, 
you know, with the green bluid, where 
you can see the garden from end to end, 
and I found it had disappeared, though I 
can’t understand— ” 

“ Tut, tut. Miss Trim; how you do 
gallop ! Was it a beast !•' ” asked the old 
trader. 

“ A bea.st ? No ; a man—a savage.” 

‘‘ Oh I I understand; it was that scoun¬ 
drel Petawanaquat,” said Sam Ravenshaw, 
■with a laugh ; “ he’s Little Wolf by name, 
and a big thief by practice, no doubt. 
Tou needn’t fear him, however, he’s not 
so dangerous as he looks, and I gave him 
a nbuff j us t now that will make him shy 
■of Willow Creek. Ha, Tony, 'you rascal I 
Come here, sir.” 

Tony came at once, with such a gleeful 
vi.sage that his father’s intended chastise¬ 
ment for tho recent practical joke ended in 
a parental caress. 

bitterly did Ion Macdonald repent of 
his Bgreeingr to join the shooting party 
that day. Owing to some defect in his 
vision or nervous system, he ■was a remark- t 
ably bad shot, though in evei-ything else [ 
he wa.s an expert and stalwart backwoods¬ 
man, as well as a good scholar. But when 
his friend Victor in^vited him ho could not 
refuse, because it offered him an oppor¬ 
tunity of spending some time in the society 
of Elsie Ravenshaw, and that to him was 
heaven upon eaith I little of her society, 
however, did the unfortunate teacher enjoy 
that day, for handsome Louis Lambert 
engrossed not only Elsie, but the mother 
and father as well. He had beaten all his 
competitors at the target, but, to do him 
justice, did not boast of that; neither did 
he make any reference to the fact that Ian 
had twice missed the target, though he did 
not spare the bad shooting of some of the 
ether youth-s; this, no doubt, because he 
and Ian had been fast friends for many 
years. Jealousy—at least on tho part of 
Ian—now seemed about to intcrfei-o with 
the old friend.ship. Moreover, Lainhert 
had brought to Mrs. Ravenshaw a gift of 
a collar made of the claws of a gi izzly bear, 
shot by himself in the Rocky Moimtains. 
El.sie admired the collar -vsith genuine m- 
torest, and said she vvould giveanythingto 
possess one like it. Cora, with the eocjuet- 
tishness of sixteen, said, ■with a laugh and 
a bhish, that .site would not accept such a 
ridiculous thing if it were offered to her. 
Ian Macdonald groaned in spirit, for, with 
his incapacity to shoot, he knew that Elsie’s 
Tvbh could never he gratified by /lim. 

Seeing that Lambert w.as bent on keep¬ 
ing Elsie as much as possible to him.sclf, 
Ian devoted himself to Cora, but Cora was 
cross. Feeling it npliill work, ho soon 
rose to say good-bye, and left Willow Creek 
before the others. 

“Don’t look so crestfallen, man,” said 
old hir. Bavenshaw heartily, as ho shook 
hands; “it's nobler work to teach the 
young idea how to shoot than to be able 
to hit a bull’s-eye.” 

“True, but he who cannot hit a hull's- 
oyc,” returned Ian, with a stuilc, “ can 
s<wrcelv hope to touch a maiden’s—I mean 
a grizzly’s heart.” 

A .shout of laughter from Lanilx'rt 
greeted him as he left the house. His 
way home lay over the frozen bed of tho 


river. Victor accompanied him part of the 
way. 

“That was a stningo slip for an mi- 
romiintic follow like you to make about a 
m.aideu’s heart, Ian,” said Victor, looking 
up at tho rugged countenance of his friend. 

“ ‘ Uiiromantio,’ ch? Well, I suppose I 
am.” 

“ Of course you are,” said Victor, with 
the overweening assurance of youth. 
“ Come, let's .sit down here for a few 
minutes and rhscuss the point.” 

He sat down on a snowdrift ; Ian lacked 
oft’ his snow-shoes and leaned against the 
hank. 

“You’re the most grave, sensible, good- 
natured, matter-of-fact, un.sentimcntal, 
unselfish fellow I ever met with,” resumed 
Victor. “If you were a romantic goose I 
■ivouldn’t like you half as much as I do.” 

“ Men are sometimes romantic without 
being geo.so,” returned Ian; “but I have 
not time to discuss that point just now. 
Tell me, for I am anxious about it, have 
you spoken to your father about selling the 
field with the knoll to my fathei-1 ” 

“Yes, and he fl.atly refused to .sell it. 
I’m really Sony, Ian, but you know how 
determined niy father is. Once ho says .a 
thing ho sticks to it. even though it should 
he to his own disadvantage.” 

“ That’s bod, Victor, very bad. It will 
raise ill-blood between them, and estrange 
our families. You tbiuk there's no 
chance ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

‘ ‘ One more word before we part. Do 
you know much about that rctlskin whom 
your father called Petawanaquat 'i ” 

“ Not much, except that he has come 
from a considerable distance to make 
inquiries, he says, about tho Christian 
religion. He has been prowling about our 
place for a few days, and father, who has 
no groat love to missionaries and has strong 
suspicions of converted Indians, has twice 
treated him rather roughly.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear that, Victor. These 
fellows are sometimc.s very' revengeful. If 
you'll be advised by me you’ll keep a sharp 
eye upon Pidawanaquat. There, I'll say 
no more. You know I’m not an alarmist. 
Good-bye.” 

‘ ‘ Good-bye, old boy.” 

“ I say.” 

“ IVell ? ” 

“ It ■was an uwfiilUj bad shot, that last of 
mine.” 

“ It was,” admitted Vii'tor with a 
laugh, “ to miss a thing as big as a door 
at a hundred yards is only so-so.” 

“No chance of improvement, I fear,” 
said Ian, with a sigh. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” replied Victor. 
“ Practice, perseverance, and patience, you 
know, overcome every—” 

“Yes, yes. I know that well. Good¬ 
bye.” 

They shook hand.s again, and were soon 
striding over the snow to their respective 
homes. 

(To he con^iuu<r(?.) 
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<> judge from 
the number 
d tenour 
b'tters ro- 
on tho 
subject, th** 
l<*ve of Natural 
History insonto 
is |>os- 
SGssod by ul- 
III ost every one 
wlio is not <lt- 
voitl of intol- 
Ifot and obsiT- 
vatioTi. But 
very many of 
tlioso who try 
to givo practi¬ 
cal ctfect to 
tlieir wishes secia to fail at the very outset, and 
then lire discouraged, and leave the stiuly to 
others whom they believe to be nioiv gifted tliaa 
themselves. 


Especialljns this the ca.se witli marine zoology. 
A boy sees an aquarium, is struck with womler 
and admiration of the beauty of its inhabitants, 
and determines that as soon as he goes to tlio 
seaside he will stock rm nqimrinm of his own. 

So lie i>crsimdes his parents into biijnng an 
aquarium at oiio of the .shojis, builds up some 
imitation rockwork in it, and, if he follows tlie 
dealer’s directions as he ought to do. he will till 
the a<|uanum with fresh water, and let it soak 
for some time. Then ho will empty and rinse it 
several timc.s, so as to leave it ([uite clean, and 
will feel sure that all will be right when he tills 
it with the abundant harve.st whioli he makes 
sure of rea])ing. 

He takes with him a sn]iply of nets, cans, 
ba.skets, and other appliances. As soon as ho 
arrives at his new lodging.s he procure.s various 
basins and pans, has them filled with saltwater, 
and off lie goes exultingly to the shore, nets, 
cans, biisket.s, and all. 

Then there gradually settles upon him a cloud 
of bewildered disajqioiiitmcnt. 

I’erliaps the reader will remember that in my 
notes on “Pupa Digging” 1 remarked tliat tho 
novice is afflicted with the .sudden discovery tiiat 
tho world is a wide place, and that pupo’ aro 
very small objects to find in it. Such are in¬ 
variably the sensatiohs of the novice at his first 
essay in “Shore-Hunting.” 

Perhap.s he goes to some seaside place wlicre 
the shore is composed of sliiiigles, as it is^at 
Dover, Brighton, etc. Now, a shingly shore 
mostly has very clear water, and is therefore 
very pleasant for batliers. But notliing can be 
woi-se for the naturalist. A rolling stone ga¬ 
thers no mo.s-s on shore, and much less can it 
gather seaweeds in the w-ater, where every tiilo 
rolls it up and down, and grinds oil* some of its 
surface by friction against its fellows. 

The most prolific of ail coasts is a rocky shore, 
such ns that of Devon ; and sand, intei-sjierscd 
with chalk rock, like the shore of Margate and 
Kanisgate, is quite good enough for most pur- 
I>03(*s. Indcwi, a beginner can need nothing 
better; and if he will give a month to a tho¬ 
rough exploration of llic shore from l^msgate 
to Margate, he will enrich himself wdth a trea¬ 
sure of practical knowledge which will never 
de.serthini, and am always be found usi'liil even 
among shore.s of a totally different character. 

As I said, lie will at first experience a feeling 
of disappointment. AVhere arc the lovely 8ea- 
anemoiics whicli he has admired so much in the 
aquarium ? Where are the Terebcllas, the Sa- 
hellas, and the Serpula.s, with tlieir beautiful fan- 
like auu.s ? 

Where arc the Sea Jlice, Hashing all tho 
colours of the rainbow from ’their gorgeous rai¬ 
ment ? 

Where are the scarcely less splendid Nereids. 
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twining in and out of the rochy crevices, and 
flinging out unexpected llaslies of coloured light 
as they move ? 

Where arc the wonderful little Cuttles, those 
chameleons of the sea, flitting as if by magic 
from spot to spot, and never remaining of the 
same colour for two consecutive minutes ? 

Where arc the beautiful seaweeds of which ho 
has heard so much ? Where are the Cydippes, 
the Sarsias, the Nudibranchs, and otlier trans¬ 
lucent wonders of tlie sea ? They are all close to 
him, but he will not see them, or, if he sees 
tliem, will not recognise them. 

He will see along the sands a few limpet- 
shells, and plenty of whelk, oyster, periwinkle, 
and mussel sliclls, such as may be found in 
many by-streets of London. These have a 
curious habit of congregating in certain spots, 
and after a while the young observer finds out 
that the inmates of the sliells have been con¬ 
sumed on shore, and the shells tlirown surrepti- 
tioaaly over the cliff on to the sands. 

Smaller shells may also be found, and even in 
them the observer will find that tliere is a great 
difference according to locality. To all appear¬ 
ance, the conditions of the shore are exactly 
alike at Itamsgate, Broadstairs, and Margate. 
Yet the pretty little Top shells, which are 
scarcely to bo found at Margate, and are compa¬ 
ratively rare at Itainsgatc, except in one or two 
spots, are exceedingly plentiful at Broadstairs, 
wliicU lies between them, and scarcely a rifle¬ 
shot from either, as rifles go nowadays. 

U is just the same witli the Actinife, or »Sca- 
anemones. The great Tliick-hom, or Dahlia 
Anemone {Bv^nodc^ crassicornis)^ which studs 
every rock-pool at Ramsgate with its enoniious 
discs of coloured tentacles, is hardly ever seen at 
Margate. 

Similarly, tlie Snake-lock Anemone {Sarjmtia 
vidnata) is tolerably common in Ramsgate Har¬ 
bour, but does not .seem to have extended its 
range as far as Broadstairs. Indeed, it is so 
local, that 1 never .sjiw any at Ramsgate except 
in the harbour. 

Then, the rare Peacock’s-tail sca-wced, which is 
one of the glories of the Devonshire coast, can be 
found plentifully at Margate, where I believe 
that I was the first to discover it, and yet, as 
far as I know, lia.s not been found at Ramsgate 
or Broadstairs. I have searched for it in both 
tho.se places at low' tide, but never could find it. 
J’iren at Margate, by the way, it scorns never to 
be entirely uncovered, and it must be found by 
touch rather than sight. 

Of the Yarie4l life which he expects to sec, he 
will find very little. There will be plenty of 
s.iud-hopper8 jumping about at the edge of the 
water, ajid any tuft of seaweed that may be left 
on the sands will be full of them. The so-called 
Green Cirnbs may l>e seen here and there, and 
>erhaps a stray jelly-fish or star-fish may be 
yiog about on the shore. 

Thi.s is not an encouraging sight to those who 
expect to gather a Ii.arvcst without taking any 
trouble about it. But a.s I do not class the 
readers of this magazine with .such lazy people, 

I w'ill give them a few directions in shore-hunt¬ 
ing. 

Every one begins by encumbering himself 
with all sorts of appliances, and, as he gains ex- 
I'crience, lefives nis appliances behind him. 
Take nothing with you except a can with a 
sling handle; and an earthenware jar, with a 
.stout .string by way of handle, is a.s good as 
anything else. The “tin’’vessels sold in the 
shops are nothing but tinned iron, and are 
always liable to mst, which is simply poison to 
aquatic animals. 

You may perhaps need a knife. 

In that case, keep one for the purpose, and, 
as sharpness is not required, and the knife is 
used moro for digging than cutting, thechea|)est 
single-bladed knife that you can procure will he 
better for the purpose than a costly pocket- 
knife. A common glazier’s knife is a capital 
tool, as it is stout, .strong, has no folding handle, 
and is quite sharp enough for the shoixj-huiiter. 
l^loreover, as a dip in sea-water will cover any 
knife with rust, it i.s better to have one which 
W’ill not be harmed by any amount of rust. 

^'ever mind a net at present, but it is as well 


to have a stick with a hooked hamlle. Tliis 
will be useful as a support while stepping 
among the slippery rocks, and tl ? hook Is ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable in drawing aside the masses 
of seaweed that droop over crevices which you 
will wish to explore. 

As for dress, ahvays take to the seaside the 
worst suit which you ])ossess, and use it ex¬ 
pressly for shore-hunting. Sonie per.sons have 
a 8|>ecial canvas suit, like that ‘wliich is used by 
engineers while employed in the workshop ; but 
anything will do, as ^he real shore-hunter cares 
nothing for appearances. 

Make up your mind that you mn^i get wet, 
and so have your clothing to suit the occasion. 
Stockings, of coui'se, are needless, and the 
trousers should be rolled well over the knee 
and secured by a stout pin, othenvise they have 
a knack of coming down just as you are stand¬ 
ing in a pool, witli both hands engaged. 

A pair of old shoes should always bo worn ; 
rock and i>ebbles are bad enough to walk upon 
with bare feet, but as the rocks are mostly 
studded witli sharp shells, and pieces of broken 
bottles and earthenware are apt to lie about the 
shore, stout-soled shoes will often protect the 
feet from serioBs injury. Holes should be cut 
in the shoes so as to let the water run out when 
you come ashore. 

Coats are needless, and the .shirt-sleeves should 
be rolled up to the shoulder ami pinned safely. 
As for hats or caps, the “ polo ’* cap is perliaps 
the best, as it does not fall or blow otf, is light, 
and gives no trouble. So equipped, you %riU not 
be exactly costumed for the park or a dinner¬ 
party, but, as I said before, you must utterly 
disdain appearances. I liavo often been taken 
for a shrimper, and sometimes for a bathing 
attendant, and accepted the mistake rather jis a 
compliment than otherwise. 

You will not have to wade to any great depth 
in the water, as the objects for which you are 
searching are mostly to be found in water not 
more than a few inches in depth, and most of 
them W’ill be left high and dry by the receding 
tide. 

Alw’ayg have a local tide-table at hand ; gene¬ 
rally they CAn be purchased for a penny or .so at 
any of the stationer’s, and there will ahvays be 
several accessible. Knowledge of the tides is 
an absolute necessity for the shore-hunter, who 
will have to regulate his work by the hours of 
the tide, the half-hour “slack” of low water 
being worth more to him than all the rest of the 
day. 

“But,” some persons may object—and do 
object—“this .shore-hunting interferes with 
meal-times.” Of course it does, but what of 
that ? People ought not to go to the seaside to 
carry on the regularity of their town hour.s ; 
they go for a cliange, and nothing is a better 
change than the total abandonment of ordinary 
habits and customs. ^Moreover, the genuine 
shore-hunter troubles himself very little about 
regular meals, and if lie should find him.self 
very hungry while hard at work at low water, 
he can make a very good luncheon on the lim¬ 
pets and mussels wliich cling to almost every 
rock. I have done .so many a time, not choosing 
to waste the invaluable hours in going to my 
lodgings. 

Sometimes low water w’ill occur after dark. 
Do not be deterred by the darkneas, but take a 
lantern and go on with your re.searchcs. Yon 
will be w'ell rewarded for your trouble, as there 
are in the sea, as on the shore, many creatures 
which hiile themselves during the day and only 
move about at night. 

Such, for example, are the limpets. In the 
daytime they are motionless, and fixed so firmly 
against the rock that they are not easily re¬ 
moved. Each limpet lias the edges of its shell 
sunk into a slight hollow, whkdi the shell ex¬ 
actly fits. If a shell be marked, .say with a 
little red sealing-wax varnish, and its locality 
marked in the same manner, it seem.s to be 
absolutely stationary, never leaving the spot 
where it wa.s first marked. 

But if the observer takes a lantern to the 
same locality at night he will find the marked 
spot vacant, its tenant having gone off to feed 
on the alga?. Hundreds of limpets may be 


seen slowly travelling about during the hours 
of darkness. Towanls dawn, Jiowever, they 
cease from feeding, and go hack to their rest¬ 
ing-places, each liaving its own simple home, 
and not allowing any of its companions to in- 
tmdc upon its territory. 

As a rule, very few living creatures will be 
found until midway between high and low 
water-mark, and tliose wliich are found are 
generally damaged or half dead. But wlien 
you have reached the midway line you may 
begin your seait'b iu good earnest. 

Do not take too large an area, nor be in 
haste to pass from one spot to another, as is 
tho custom of all beginners. Choose a single 
.small rock-pool, and make up your mind not 
to leave it until every inch of it lias been 
miauUdy exnrninwl. Nothing ahar[jens the eye¬ 
sight more than this practice, and after a while 
you will find yourself detecting objects which 
would liave eluded your observation a few days 
ago. 

Turn over every stone, peep into every crevice, 
and try them not only by the eye but with the 
fingers. Touch often succeeds where sight 
fails, and many an Actinia orNudibranch would 
escape if the shore-hunter wore to use his eyea 
without supplementing them with his fingers. 

{To be coT^inued.) 


AN AWKWARD THUMP ON THE 
HEAD. 

By “Rob Roy’’ MacGbegok. 


'TER several 
charming cruises 
in ray canoes, I 
sent one of them 
to the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, and then 
went there en¬ 
tirely alone in my 
yawl Rob Roy, 
which was twen¬ 
ty-one feet long 
and seven feet 
beam, all built of 
mahogany, with 
a little “dingey,” 
or small boat, 
eight feet long, 
which was usually 
stowed in my 

cabin.- 

Returning down the Seine, I sailed from 
Havre to Littlehampton, over a hundred 
miles of sea, and then coasted to Xewhaveu 
and anchored under Boachy Head, to get 
some rest, a-s I had not a wink of sleep the 
night before. 

Suddenly there burst out a tremendous 
storm of pealing thunder and pouring rain, 
so I had to go off to sea at once, and worked 
all through another night, while the little 
compass quivered at each flash of lightning 
and so was useless for the time. 

As morning come the yawl sped cheerily 
along the coast near Rye, for the wind was 
stroBg and favourable, and my little din gey 
on this exceptional occasion was unwiscly 
towed astern. Xearing the lighthouse ofif 
Dungeness I came into the tide, which was 
running at high speed and in dancing 
waves so upright and sharp that there was 
not room between them for the yawl to dip 
over one and then to rise on the next. 

While “prancing” thus, and in great glee 



* This yawl carried me in several lone cniiaea more- 
than 2,000 miles, and then I sold her to n man in 
Australia, who went out boldly fifty miles to sea on 
the day lie received the pretty craft. Boys who read 
this Paper will, I liope, understand that a voyase atone 
of this kind ought not to be tried until much expe¬ 
rience has Iieeu gained in lioating. Perhaps they mav 
like to see. in a future number of their “ Ovr.'i Paper," 
an account of my "Second Shipwreck," which had 
hnpmneil about thirty years before this cniise of ttie- 
yawi. 
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at the swift run for Dover, therw came the 
strange incident which is pictured in our 
sketch. Suddenly knocked down on my 
face and insensible, there was a blank in 
life.and when conscious¬ 

ness returned I could not see, though I 
rubbed my eyes and blew iiiy nose, for I 
was blind with blosd. 

But how did this happen ? 

The short sharp waves had dashed my 


the saucy truant—and thonloudapplauding 
hurrahs cainc from the lighthouse-men in 
their eyiie aleft. 

■yVitn the truant dingey made fast on 
deck we galloped again among the white 
horses’* to Dover, and anchored in the 
well-known harbour I had started from 
some months before. 

Let us quote now from “ The Voyage 
Alone,” third edition. “ I went up to the 



little dingey over the stem of the yawl and ; 
against my head so bard as to stun me. i 
Another big billow came, and it whisked j 
the dingey away and broke her tow-line. ! 
The diogev adrift! Here was a nice ! 
kettle of fish ” : 

My head is wounded, my nose is bleed- | 
ing, my eyes are bunged up, and my 
dingey is skylarking over the sea. ! 

“Shall I? Yes, I mtisi get her, for she ] 
never failed lue yet.” 1 

Down with the helm—haul the sheet— i 
fpla.sh, dash, spray-flakes and wave-foam ! 
—chase her, catch her, heave her on board, : 


Lord Warden Hotel meaning to write home, 
dine, and go to bed after fifty-three hours 
without sleep; but while waiting for the 
servant to bring hot water, and with my 
jacket off, I tumbled on the bed for a 
moment—then it was three o’clock p.m. 

” Soon (as it seemed to me) awake again, 
I saw it was still light and with bright sun 
Bhining; also my watch had run down, the 
water-jug was cold, and it w'as a puzzle to 
make oat how I felt so wonderfully fresh. 

** Why it was next daij^ and I had soundly 
slept on the top of the bed in my soaking 
wet clothes for seventeen hours ! ” 


BOYS WE HAVE KHOWH. 

I.—THE SNEAK. 



NEAK ! It’s an Ugly 
name, but not ugly 
enough, believe me, 
for the animal it de- 
acriljes. 

Like his name¬ 
sake, the .‘‘Uake, he 
may be a showy 
enough looking fel¬ 
low at first sight, he 
may liave the knack 
of wriggling himself 
into your acquaiut- 
iince, and his r.ittle 
may amuse you for 
a time, but wait till 
he turns and stings 
you I 

I am at a lo.ss how 
to describe in a few 


what 1—and, 1 expect, must of us—mean 


I 
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when we talk of a sneak. He is a mixture of so 
many detestable qualities. There is a large 
amount of cowardice in his constitution, and a 
similar quantity of jealousy ; and then there are 
certain proportions of falsehood, ingratitude, 
malice, ami ofiiciousness to complete bis uglv 
anatomy, to say nothing of hypK>crisy and self- 
conceit. Wiien all these amiable ingredients 
are compounded together, we have our model 
sneak. 

How we dete.st the fellow ! how our toes 
tingle when lie comes our way ! how' readily 
we go a mile round to avoid him ! how we hope 
we may never bo like him ! 

Let me tell you of one we had at our school. 
Any one who did not know Jerry would iiave 
said to himself, “ That’s a pleasant enough sort 
of fellow." For so he seemed. AVith a knack 
of turning up eveiywhore, and at all times, he 
would at tirst strike the stranger as only an ex¬ 
tremely socialde fellow, wJio occasionally failed 
to see he wasn’t a.s welcome as one would think 
he de.seiTed to be. But wait a little. Pi-esently 
lie’d make up to you, and become very fricmlly. 
In your i>leusure at finding some one to talk to 


after coming away from home to n new and 
lonely j)lace, you will, in the innocence of your 
heiirt, grow confidential, and tell him all your 
secrets. You will TK;rhaps tell him to whom 
your sister is engaged ; how much i>ockct-Hioney 
your father allow.s you. You'll show him a like¬ 
ness of the little coiisiji you are head over ears 
in love with, and tell him about the <’ake your 
old nurse has packed up among tlie schoolbooks 
in your tiiink. He takes the greatest interest 
in the narratiou ; you feel quite happy to have 
had a gornl talk about the dear home, and you 
go to wd to dream of your little sweetheart 
and your new friend. 

In the morning when you wake there is 
laughter going on in the beds round you. As 
you sit up and rub your eyes, and wonder where 
you are—it’s all so different from home—you 
hear one boy call out to another, 

“ I say, Tom, don't you wish you had a nurao 
to make you cakes ? ” 

That somehow’ seems pointed at you, thoiigli 
addressed to another, for all the other boys look 
round at you and grin. 

“ Wouldn’t I f ’^replies the Tom ap]x*alod to. 

1 “Only when a chap’s in love, you know, he’s 
I no good at cakes.” 

I “ Cakes ! ” “ in love ! ” They must be making 
' fun of you, but however do they know so inucli 
, about you. Listen ! 

“ If 1 had a sister, I’d Uike care s?ic didn’t go 
and inaiTy a buttermaii, Jack, wouldn’t you ? “ 

It must be meant for you ; for you had told 
JciTy the evening before llmt your sister was 
going to marry a provision merchant! Then all 
ofa sudden it flashes uiK)n you. You have heen 
betrayed ! The secrets you have whispeicd in 
private are become the property of the en¬ 
tire school; and the frifinl you fancied so 
genial and sympathising luia made your o[K'n- 
; hearted frankness the subject of a blackguard 
je.st, and exposed you to all the agony of .-chool- 
I boy ridicule ! 

I With quivering lips and flushed face, half 
I shame, half anger, you da.sh beneath the clothes 
I and wish the floor would open beneath you. 

I When the getting-up bell sounds, you .slink into 
I your clothes amid the titters of your companions. 

I It is weeks before you hear the end of your muse, 
your iK)cket-moiiey, your sister, and your s\V(‘ct- 

■ heart; and for you all the little pleasure of your 
first term at school has gone. 

But what of Jerry ? He comes to you in the 
morning as if nothing Inid happened, with a 
“ How are you, old fellow ? ” 

You are so indignant you can’t speak ; all you 
are able te do is to glare in scorn and anger. 

“ Afraid you’re not well,” ivmarks the sneak ; 
“ change of scene, you know. I hope you'll 
soon bo better. ” 

Just as he is going, you manage, though 
almost bursting with the effort, to stammer 
out, 

“ AVhat do you mean by telling tales of me 
to all the fellow.s ? ’’ 

He looks i)erplexeJ, a-s if at a loss for your 
meaning. 

I “Tell talcs of you?” says he. “I don’t 
, know what you mean, old chap.” 

I “Yes you do. How did they all know dl about 
' me this morning, if you hadn’t told them ?” 

[ Tlien, as if your meannig suddenly dawned 
upon him, he breaks into a forced laugh, and 
I exclaims, 

“Oh, the chaff between Tom and Jack ! I 
was awfully angry with Jack for beginning it— 

I awfully angrj'. AVe happened to be talking 
last night, you know, about home, and 1 just 
I mentioned what you had told me, never think- 
I ing tlic fellow would be such a cad a.s to let it 
I out.” 

A'ou are so much taken aback at the impu¬ 
dence of the fellow, that you let him walk away 
without another word. If you have derived no 
other advantage from your first day at school, 

, you have at least learned to know the character 
of Jerry. And you find it out better as you go 
I on. 

If you quarrel with him and threaten him 

■ with condign punishiiieut, he will report you to 
the doctor, and you'll get au imposition. If you 

1 sit up beyond hours reading, he’ll contrive to 
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let the monitors know, and your book will be 
confiscated ; if you happen to be “spinning a 
3 'ani " with a chum in your study, you will 
generally find, if you open tlie door suddenly, 
that he is not very far from the keyhole : if yoa 
get up a party to ])artnko of a smuggled sujiper 
in the dormitoiy, he will conduct a master to 
the scene, and get you into a row. There j no 
scciet so deadly ho won’t got hold of; no¬ 
thing yoti want ke]»t quiet that he won’t s]»read 
all round the scdiool. In fact, there’s snii'cely 
anything he does not put his finger into, and 
everything he puts Ids linger into, lie spoils. 

If, in a weak moment of beiiovolenco, you 
take him hack into your confidence and friend¬ 
ship, no one will be more humble and forgiving 
and atfable, but he will just u.sc your new favour 
jLs a weajK>n for paying back old grudges, and 
sorely will you repent your folly. 

In fact, there is only one jdace for Jerry—that 
place is Coventry. That city is famous for one 
sneak already. Let Jerry keep him company. 
There he can tell t-ale.s, and jv?ep and listen and 
wriggle to his heart’s content. He’ll please 
himself, and do no one any hann. 

A sneak has not always the plea of self-inte¬ 
rest for his meanness. Often enough his tale¬ 
bearing or his mischief-making can not only tlo 
his victims incalculable harm, but cannot do 
him any possible good. 

"What good did the snake in the fable expect 
who, having been rescued, and Avarined and 
restored to life by the merciful woodcutter, 
tun>ed on his deliverer and .stung him. No 
wonder the good fellow knocked him on the 
head ! ■ 

I knew anotlier sneak once who seemed to | 
make a regular profession of his amiable jjro- i 
pensity. He seemed to consider his path in life 
was to iletect and infonu on whatever, to his j 
small mind, seemed a culpable ofience. fn the I 
middle of school, all of a sudden his raspy voice | 
would lift itself up in ejaculations like these, j 
addressed to the master :— 



“ Please, sir” (he 
always prefaced his 
remarks with 
“ Please, sir 
‘ ‘ Please, sir, Tom 
Cobb’s eating an 
apple ! ” 

“ Please, sir, Jen¬ 
kins has made a 
blot! ” 

“ Please, sir, Al- 
V len junior is cutting 
hU name on the 
desk ! ** 

Perhaps the indig¬ 
nant .ulen junior 
would liere take oc¬ 
casion, to acknow¬ 
ledge his sense of 
this attention by a 
privuto kick under 
the desk. Then it would be, 

** All right, Joe Allen ; I'll sneak of yoUf you 
see-if I don’t! ” 

No one could do it better. 

Amiable little pet, how we all loved him ! 

Sneaking eeems to be a sort of disease with 
some people. Tliojc’s no other w’ay of account¬ 
ing for it It sometimes seems as if the mere 
sight of happineas or success in others is the 
signal for its breaking out. As we have said, 
its two leading motives arc cowardice and 
jealousy. Just as the cur will wait till the big 
dog has passed by, and then, slinking up behind, 
give a surreptitious snap at his heels, so the 
sneak, instead of standing face to face with his 
rival, and instead of entering into fair competi¬ 
tion with him, creeps up unobserved and inflicts 
his wound on the sly. 

Thus it has been with all traitors ami spies 
and deserters and mischief-makers since the 
world began. Wliat a list one could give of the 
.sneaks of history, Ix^ginning at that arch-sei'pent 
who marred the hai>pine.ss of Eden, dovMi to 
some of the infonners and renegades of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Boys cannot be too early on tlioir guard 
against sneaking habits. No truly English boy, 
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we are glad to think, is likely to fall into them ; 
still, even among our own acquaintance it is sad 
to think how many there are who are not wholly 
free from the reproach. 

Tlie cliild in the nursery who begins to tell 
tales to his mother of his little brothers and 
si.sters will, if not correct<'d, grow up to be just 
such another sneak as Jerr)*, and Jeir}’, unles-s 
he cures himself of his vice, will become a mere 
odious meddler and scamlalmonger in society, 
and may .arrive at the unenviable distinction 
of being the most detested man of his genera¬ 
tion. 

Every di.sease has its cure.* Be lionest, be 
brave, be kind, and have always a good con¬ 
science, and you cannot be a sneak. 




THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By Ascott r. Hope, 

Avthnr of '* A Tali Tohi in the Ti'nin," The 
Bogie," etc. 
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I trsED to have an idea that iny .strong 
point was education. The majority of 
schoolmasters seemed to me a most in¬ 
capable and pig-headed class of men, who, 
clinging to old pi'tqudicos and absurd 
methods of discipline, only wasted the 
time of their pupils under pretence of in¬ 
structing them ; whereas reading and re¬ 
flection had so enlightened mo on this 
subject that I felt sure of shining as a 
pedagogue if I had taken up that lino of 

Bymeans of an article admitted intoacer- 
tain monthly magazine, after being refused 
byhalf adozen others, Ihad fullycxpoundiHi 
my views, showing how the youthful 
mind might best bo aw^akoued and ex¬ 
panded, how schools were to be managed 
on rational principles, and how the cha¬ 
racter of the schoolma.ster must be a happy 
compound of enthusiasm and patience, 
dignity and decision, firmness and sym¬ 
pathy, and a great many other excellent 
qualities, always tempered by others equally 
excellent. 

If my theories were to be carried out, I 
made no doubt that going to school would 
forthwith become as gieat a ploa.surc and 
profit to the rising generation of lads as it 
w'as a w'c'arinoss of the flesh to myself when 
I was a boy, and used to think nothing so 
disagreeable as doing my lessons. 


In this stniin I had been laying down 
the law to my old friend Robinson, who 
had been for some years an jussistant- 
master at the grammar-school of a cathe¬ 
dral town, wliere I haj^pened to be staying 
for a fortnight or .so. 

I spent a whole evening in proving to 
him that he had mistaken his vocation, that 
teaching is an art demanding the highest 
of talents, and that he would do well to 
take a hint or tw’o from niy essay, which 
.some day I proposed to extend and pub- 
lisli as a volume, for the benefit of the 
scholastic world; and I talked so finely on 
the matter that I IxJievo that Robinson, 
who is a mode.st enough fellow, fully ac- 
ceptc<l me as an authority in his craft. But 
I was somewhat taken aback when, next 
morning, at breakfast, I got from him a 
hurried scrawl in pencil to this effect:— 

“ My brother*s regiment is suddenly ordered 
to India. I ani ojf to Portsmouth to say 
good-hye to him. As you are an idle man 
at present^ I have told our Head that I 
07/* sure you wont mind taking my form 
for a day or two. Xow he a good feUou\ 
and d<m*t refuse me, School couifnences at 
nine sharp.'* 

Here, indeed, w’as a chance of putting 
my precepts into practice! I could not 
refuse to oblige my friend, but, on think¬ 
ing over it, I was not sure how far I felt 
pleased wdth the post so suddenly thrust 
on mo. I certainly should have liked a 
little time for preparation. It w’ould hare 
been satisfactory if I coiild have run over 
the educational works of Ascham, Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau, Pcstalozzi, and others, 
or even if I had had a copy of my own 
essay by m(* to refresh my mind, but I had 
lent it to Robinson. 

There was no time, however, to spare. 
As it was, I had to hurry through my 
breakfast, and rush off to bo punctual at 
the school, w’hich stood close to the cathe¬ 
dral, and was a singularly old and ugly 
building that had once made part of a 
monastery. 

With some misgivings, I presented my¬ 
self in the playground, already crowded 
with shouting and scampering urchins, 
while the seniors of the school sauntered 
about aim in arm, chatting or lookmgover 
their lessons, and surveying wdth critical 
eyes any stranger like myself who had 
found hi.s way into their precincts. 

I ventured to accost one of the smallest 
boys, and by him wius brought to the head 
master, in whom I was surprised to find, 
not such a grave and reverent seignior a.s 
one looked for a domiiiie to be in my day, 
but a smart young man, with something 
of the air of a gentleman fanner, and a 
dash of the cavaby officer. I don't sup¬ 
pose ho had ever heard of my essay on 
education, but he seemed to take it quite as 
a matter of course that I should be com- 
jx/tent to perform my friend’s duties. 

“ You will find our fellows very easy to 
manage,” ho assured me, w’hon I had gone 
through the awkwardness of introducing 
myself and explaining my errand. 

“ I am glad to hear that. When boys 
are troublesome and obstinate, the teacher's 
task must indeed be a diaagrcoable 
one.” 

“ I don't know about that, if one has 
boon accustomed to the boys of a large 
public school,” .said he, twirling his mous¬ 
taches. “Give me a horse with plenty of 
spirit in him.” ^ 

“ Give me nothing of the kind,” thought 
I, inwardly, for my experience of such 
animals had chiefly consisted of being run 
away with and finally kicked off. 


_ ^ J 
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But then the bell bepan to ringr, and 
thorc'tt'as no time for further conversation. 
I arrayed myself in Robinson’s cap and 
gown, in which, as they were much too 
large for me, and as it was years since I 
had worn this academical costume, I felt 
SI mewhat awkward, and resolved to take 
an early opportunity of laying them aside, 
and trusting to my otvn native dignity and 
force of character for duly impressing my 
pu|)il3. In the meantime 1 joined the 
procession of masters, and we filed into 
the great schoolroom, filled with a noisy 
chaos of boy life which, on their appear¬ 
ance, spccdUy resolved itself into sUenoe 
and order. 

And now my misgivings returned with 
fresh force. You wdll understand that I 
was old enough to have forgotten the 
routine of school life, and not too old to 
remember school as a place where, to say 
the least of it, one must behave oneself 
with circumspection. Nobody told me 
where to go, so I was fain to take my 
stand at a table in the middle of the room, 
and there intently occupied myself in in¬ 
specting the haob and ink-blotchcs with 
which it was decorated, painfully conscious 
that all the boys were staring at mo as if 
I had been a wild beast, and feeling a dim 
suspicion that I was occupying the place 
where culprits stood to bo publicly rebuked 
by the head master. Seemg my desolate 
attitude, one of the masters beckoned to 
me, pointing out Robinson’s scat; but be¬ 
fore I could move, prayers bad begun, and 
I had to stand out all the time like a pri¬ 
soner in the dock. • 

It was a relief when the ceremony ended, 
and the boys began to troop off to their 
separate class-rooms. My peculiar flock 
having been shown to me, I followed 
meekly at their tad, looking less like a 
shepherd than a sheep going to the but¬ 
cher’s ; and thus we reached their place of 
intellectual pasture, a low vaulted room, 
lit by narrow, barred windows, which 
appeared to me to have once made part of 
a cloister, if indeed it bad not been the 
dungeon for refractory monks. 

One of the head master’s form, sent to 
establish me in this room, made the boys 
take their places, and civiRy asked if he 
conld do any more for me, before abandon¬ 
ing me to mv own devices. Then, .os the 
door closed behind him, I had some in¬ 
sight into the feelings of any respectable 
visitor to a menagerie who should suddenly 
find himself shut into a den of young lions 
and tigers, and invited to display bis skiU 
in making them go through their perform¬ 
ances. 

After all, there was not so much to be 
afraid of, some couple of dozen boys of all 
sizes, and apparently from various classes 
of society, who seemed to think it rather 
fun than otherwise to have a new master, 
and wore waiting with attentive curiosity 
for the first word that should fall from my 
lips. For a minute or two I sat dumb at 
u>y desk. The difficulty was how to begin. 
But a beginning must be made somehow, 
v>, trying to look as much as possible as if 
I knew ^1 about it, I addressed my pupils 
m a pleasant and winning tone, and asked 
vhat was to be done first. 

“ Whatever you like, sir,” bawled half a 
'ozen of them all at once, not much to my 
nlightenment. 

“ But what lessons have you to say to 
\Ir. Robinson?” 

In answer to this a perfect babel arose, 
ud on every side boys started up to show 
me their books, and explain the pro¬ 
gramme for the morning. But this con¬ 


fusion was not to be permitted; I waved 
my arm, and in a dignified tone com¬ 
manded silence, then said, in tones of great 
suavity, 

“ Will you have the goodness to speak 
one at a time! Axe you the head of the 
form ? ” 

This question I unluckily addressed to 
the biggest of them, who, in answer, 
smiled faintly and foolishly, while all the 
rest burst into a roar of laughter, to my 
no small abashment. I guessed, as indeed 
I .afterwards found to be the case, that this 
was a notorious dunce. 

The head boy turned out to be a preco¬ 
cious child in much-patofacd knicker¬ 
bockers, and splashed up to the eyes with 
ink, who wn.s now shoved and pushed to¬ 
wards me, hanging bis head, and looking 
as if he wanted to put his finger in bis 
mouth. He was so shy and stupid about 
everything but bis lessons that I could 
m.ake very little of him, and was glad when 
a more intelligent class-fellow volunteered 
his services. This was an ingenious-look¬ 
ing youth, with agreeable and self-confi¬ 
dent manners, whom I had already dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest by his face 
covered with freckles, which I remem¬ 
bered having seen on Sunday in the 
cathedral choir, and now put him down in 
my mind as a boy to be encouraged. Ho 
explained to me, in a clear manner, that 
the form was divided into two parts, and 
that Mr. Robinson usually began the pro¬ 
ceedings by bearing the upper division 
construe, while the juniors remsuned at 
their desks writing a Latin exercise. 

Holding up my bead like the captain of 
a man-of-war when he commands it shall 
bo twelve o’clock, I signified my pleasure 
that this order should bo observed as 
usual; so the smaller boys got out their 
pens and exercise books, while the rest, 
with what seemed to mo a groat deal of 
unnecessary banging and sbufiling, tumbled 
off their seats, and came out to the open 
floor to stand before my desk in a row, 
with their Delectuses all open at the well- 
thumbed page. My obwquious friend 
with the freckles brought me bis own 
book and showed me the place. 

Delectus! As soon as the sober little 
volume was placed in my bands, I recog¬ 
nised the face of an old familiar acquaint¬ 
ance, and a whiff of memory came back 
from my own achoolboy days, inspiring mo 
withsomo confidcnceTorthe task now before 
me. Let mo digress to sing the praises of 
this unpretending but truly remarkable 
work. What book is there at once so wise, 
so versatile, so comprehensive, so minute ? 
Where shall we find a richer store of ad¬ 
mirable precepts, epigrams, maxims, anec¬ 
dotes, of verse and prose, of philosophy 
and science, of historical and politiom 
instruction, of the choicest models of elo¬ 
quence, and the purest graces of style ? 
FVem the first easy sentence of two words 
to the last extract from Virgil, it is a mine of 
the profoundest learning, the most useful 
information ! To know it thoroughly were 
in itself a liberal education. And to 
think that this fine book should serve only 
as the gerund-grinding hurdy-gurdy of 
wooden-witted pedagogues, “machines 
themselves, and governed by a clock,” as 
the poet so ti-uly rem,ai'k8! But now a new 
light was about to he shed on these vener¬ 
able pages. For once, I told myself, these 
boys should have some insight into the 
real beauties of the grand dead lan¬ 
guage. 

“Now you must put one of us on to 
construe,” remarked M.astcr Freckles, con- 




fldentially, looking as if ho himself were 
quite prepared to show off, and only wait¬ 
ing to be invited. 

“ Leave that to me,” replied I, loftily, 
feeling that this hoy might, after all, 
require to be snubbed rather than en¬ 
couraged, and I cast my eyes about to pick 
out some one to begin. 

I should have mentioned that I opened 
the proceedings by asking the whole row 
, of boys to tell me their names ; hut they 
gave them so readily that I fomid myseii 
forgetting them as soon as given, and 
wondered if it were true that Cresar really 
knew each of his soldiers by name. It 
seemed to me likely to be a long time before 
I could reoo^iso my pupils otherwise than 
by any peculiarity of appearance that they 
might have. And now, as I looked round 
to pick out some one to begin, my notice 
was especially attracted by a hoy who 
squinted most romarkably, and whom I 
thought to be staring hard at me, while, in 
fact, ho was doing his best to look any¬ 
where else. 

To settle the matter, my choice fell upon 
him. He skewed his eyes about, cleared 
his throat, and made a rush at the fii-st 
line, reading out the Latin with great 
assurance: “ In tecundis time, in adversis 
apera.” 

“Very well; now translate,” said I, 
throwing myself back in my chair, and 
assuming a critical attitude. 

Here, it seemed, another clearing of the 
tiiroat was necessary. This was evidently 
a nervous boy, but once fairly imder way 
ho would go on all right, and I was not 
going to hurry and flurry him as some 
schoolmasters would have done. I would 
not even urge him, in the time-honoured 
language of Shakespeare, " Como on, 
siii^ ; hold up your head; answer your 
master; be not afraid.” Let him take his 
own time. 

“In —in,” he said at length, squinting 
intently at me. 

“ Quito right. Go on; but a little faster, 
please.” 

“ Secundia—aecundia —the second; ” and 
once more the squinting eyes were anxi¬ 
ously fixed on my face, looting, as it were, 
from ronnd a comer, to see how I took 
it. 

“Translate the next word, and we will 
see about aecundia presently,” said I, still 
careful not to put him out. 

But now he came to a dead stop, and 
stood staring helplessly at his hook. Sud¬ 
denly, however, a happy thonght dawned 
upon him. He looked up, and burst out 
like a rusty pump beginning to work, 

“ In aecundia time—ia the second time.” 

“ Nonsense! ” cried I, and some of the 
boys tittered. “Have you learned your 
lesson, sir ? ” 

There was no reply to this, and I was 
trying to make up my mind how to treat 
such a fellow, clearly one of those idle and 
obstinate boys who arc the plague of 
every school, when the fu.ssy Freckles, who 
had been whispering and nodding over the 
matter, now put in his word. 

“ He has an excuse, sir.” 

“Please, sir, 1 had the toothache last 
night,” mumbled the defaulter, in most 
woefiil accents. 

“Oh!” said I, looking severe. I did 
not know if I should accept tlus excuse, 
hut not being sure what to say, I said no¬ 
thing more. Then, to run na risk of such 
another exhibition of incompetenuy, I put 
on the precocious imp in knickerbockers, 
and he did not disappoint me. From his 
place at the head of the class, he rattled ul! 
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the translation with a certain air of lansruid 
contempt, which seemed to bespeak him 
already weary of this child's play, and 
panting for the full fountains of advanced 
Bcholiirahip. 

“ Now you must make us parse it," said 
my freckled friend, who h:id so officiously 
taken me under his wing. 

I gave him a look of mild pity. Parsing, 
forsooth ! I had no intention of treading 
in the dull ruts of ordmary school teach¬ 
ing, I meant to open these boys’ minds, 
by the use of induction and deduction, 
analysis and synthesis, suggestion and 
comparison, to let them see something of 
the structure of words and sentences, and 


Thus urged, he looked up, and said, not 
with any great confidence, but as one 
offering a guess at the solution of some 
profound mystery, 

“ To make it harder for us,” 

This amazing answer almost took away 
my breath. Was it possible for a boy to 
I imagine that all the forms, principles, and 
literature of the Homan language had come 
into existence for no other end than to 
I serve as a toilsome treadmill for him and 
the like of himi' Or was this impudent 
I creature poking fun at me 'i No; his face, 
calm and broad as a harv est moon, crowned 
by its halo of glowing hair, was turned 
njKin mo with an unmistakable look of 


of them, having written tin ir exercise', 
j were sitting idle, and had taken to passing 
little notes along to one e.iiother, a pro- 
j coeding which I conceived to bo contrary 
to all rules of scliohostic discipline. After 
a mild huit on tliis subject, I uttered a 
threat. 

“ The next note which I see Is ing handed 
about I .shall have brought up here and 
read it out publicly.” 

Such a cianger by no iiieans put a step 
to this illicit system of com spoudimee, but 
had rather the effect of adeling a zest to it 
by giving it some of the features of the 
j game eallesl •'hunt the slipjaT.” It was 
I not long before my eagle eye detected 



“We filed Into the great schoolroom." 


thus to pass on, by a chain of reasoning 
made clear to the meanest capacity, to the 
great principles which underlie all forms of 
language. 

To get them into the train of thought 
which I had in view, I would begiu my 
lecture by a few simple questions in the 
Socratic style. So I looked at a boy who 
had a very large head covered with a very 
brilliant shock of red hair, and asked him 
in an insinuating manner. 

“Now. will you explain why the word 
stnindit is in the ablative case 'f " 

The red-haired boy made a gasp like a 
fish struggling to escape from the hook. 
Then, seeing there was no help for it, he 
abandoned himself to meditation, but for 
a minute or two to no purpose. 

“ Come, why is it ablative, and not ac¬ 
cusative, for instance P ” 


honesty and innocence. How was it pos¬ 
sible to enlighten hoys whose ideas were in 
I such an undeveloped state 1 

This little accident at the outset quite 
took the wind out of the sails of my gram¬ 
matical discourse. I felt that the lecture 
I had proposed would fall flat upon un¬ 
appreciative ears, and huddling up the ' 
rest of the lesson as quickly as possible, 1 
sent the boys to their scats to look it over j 
again and write it out, while the junior 
division brought up their exercises to me, I 
I as Freckles told me they ought to do. I ; 
[ was pleased to have such an intelligent 
and well-disposed boy to rely on among all 
the.se louts and ignoramuses, as I had 
already begun to think the rest of my 
I pupils. 

' It was indeed high time that I should look ; 
! after this other half of the flock, for most i 


another slip of pap^rin the course of trans¬ 
mission. 

“ Biing that to me. Yes, I mean you. 
You needn’t tiy to hide it Ix'hind your 
back; come along.” 

The paper was reluctantly brought. I 
unrolled it, and, according to my threat, 
began to read out the contents. 

“ ‘ This fellow seems to think agreai deal 
of himself, bnt —’ 

“ Let us have no more of this nonsense.” 
said I, in some confusion, crumpling up 
the note and flinging it into the fireplace, 
while it w’os all the boys could do to keep 
their countenances when they perceived 
the full bearing of this incident. 

My troubles were only hi ginning, but I 
must reserve the telling of them for the 
next chapter. 

{To bt continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THK WORLD. 
By Wili.iam H. G. Kingston, 

Author of ** From Poudor ^onkttj to Admiral,'* et^. 
CIlArTER I. —MV EARLY IiAYS AT HOME. 

B iiother Jack, a seaman’s bapr over bis 
shoulders, trudged sturdily ahead ; 
father fol¬ 
lowed, caiTy- 
ing the oars, 
spars, sails, 
and other 
gear of the 
wherry, while 
as I toddled 
alongsidehim 
I held on 
with one 
hand to the 
skirt of hia 
pea-jacket, 
and griped 
theboat-hook 
which had 
been given to 
my charge 
with the 
other. 

From the 
front of the 
well - known 
inn, the Kep- 
pel’s Head, 
the portrait 
of the brave 
old admiral, 
which I al¬ 
ways looked 
at with awe 
and admira¬ 
tion, think¬ 
ing what a 
great man 
he must have 
been, gazed 
sternly down 
on us as we 
made our way 
along the 
Common 
Hard of Port- 
sea towards 
the water’s 
edge. 

Father and 
Jack hauled 
in the wher¬ 
ry, and hav¬ 
ing deposited 
their burdens 
in her, set to 
work to mop 
her out and 
to put her to 
rights, while 
I stood, still 
grasping the 
boat-hook, 
which I held 
upright with the point in the ground, 
watching their proceedings, till father, 
lifting me np in his arms, placed mo in the 
sternsheete. 

“Sit there, Peter, and muid you don’t 
topple overboard, my son,’’ he said, in the 
diid tone in which he always spoke to me 
and Jack. 

I was too small to bo of much use, indeed 
father had hitherto only taken me with him 
when he was merely going across to Gos¬ 
port and back or plying about the har¬ 
bour. 


shore, and hearing that be had a son old 
enough to go to sea, offered to take Jack 
and to look after him. 

When Commander Rogers was a mid¬ 
shipman, he fell overboard, and would 
have been drowned had not father jumped 
in and saved him. He was very grateful, 
but had not till now had an opportunity of 
liractioally showing his gratitude. Father, 
therefore, gladly accepted his offer, being 
sure that he 
would do his 
best f or J ack; 
and as Blue 
Peter was 
flying from 
the masthead 
of the brig, 
there was no 
time to he 
lost in taking 
him on board. 

At the time 
I was too 
young, as I 
was saying, 
to understand 
those mat¬ 
ters, but I 
learnt about 
them after¬ 
wards. All I 
then knew 
was that bro¬ 
ther Jack 
was going for 
a sailor 
aboard of a 
man-of-war. 

Father and 
Jack were 
just shoving 
off, when two 
persons who 
bad come out 
of the Kep- 
pel’s Head 
were seen 
hurrying 
down the 
Hard with 
cases and 
packages in 
their hands 
and under 
their arms. 
One, as his 
dress and ap- 
p c a r a n c e 
showed, was 
a seafaring 
man : the 
others wore 
longtoggery, 
as sailors call 
the costume 
of liuidsmen. 

“If you arc 
going out to 
fipithead. niy 
man, we’ll go 
with you,” 

shouted the fir st. 

“Ay, ay, sir! I’ll he glad enough to 
take you,” answered father, happy to get a 
fare, instead of making nothing by the trip. 

“We’ll give you five shillings a-pioce,” 
said the officer,’ for such he seemed to he. 

“ Thank you, sir ; that will do. Wint 
ship shall I put you aboard ? ” asked 
father. 

“ The Intrepid, South Sea whaler—she’s 
lying to the eastw ard of the mcn-of-war. 
We shall see her when we get abreast of 
Soutbsea Castle,” answered the officer. 


We btd Jack farewell. 

but, as he said, he wouldn't, if he could help 
it, bnnghiin up as along-shore lubber, and j 
a few voyages would be the making of 1 
him. I 

“ He can't get none of the right sort of 
eddication on shore,” observed father. 
“ He’ll learn on board a man-of-war what 
duty and discipline mean, and to my mind 
till a lad knows that he isn't worth his salt.” 

The Lapwing brig-of-war, fitted out at 
Sheemess, had brought up at Spithead, and 
her commander, Captain Rogers, witli whom 
father had long served, meeting him on 


I It was a more eventful day [to Jack tlian ' 
I to me. When I saw mother packing his , 
bag, I had a sort of idea that he was going ^ 
to sea, and when the next nioniiug she | 
threw her arms round his neck and bui st ' 
into tears, and Jack began to cry too, I 
understood that he would be away for a 
long time. 

Jack had been of groat use to father, wlio 
grieved as much jis mother to part withhim, 
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“ step aboard, then, sir,” said father. 
“ The tide will soon have done making out 
of the harbour, and there’s no time to 
lose.” # 

The strangers took their seats in the 
stemshccts, and father and Jack, shoving 
off, pulled out into the stream. 

The officer took the yoke-lines, and by 
the way he handled them, showed tfiat he 
know what ho was about. Careful steering 
is always required where tides run strong 
and vessels are assembled, but especially 
was it at that time, when, peace having 
been just proclaimed, Portsmouth Harbour 
was crowded with men-of-war lately re¬ 
turned from foreign stations, and with 
transports and victuallers come in to be 
discharged; while all the way up towards 
Porchestcr Castle lay, now dismantled in 
vast numbers, those stout old ships with 
names renowned which had borne the vic¬ 
torious flag of England in many a fierce 
engagement. Dockyard lighters, man-of- 
war boats, wherries crowded with passen¬ 
gers, and other craft of various descaiptions, 
were sailing or pulling about in all direc¬ 
tions, so that the stranger had to keep his 
eyes about him to avoid being run down 
by, or ranning into, some other boat or 
vessel. 

“We’ll step the mast, and make sail 
while we’re m smooth water, sir,’’ said 
father. “ There’s a lop of a sea outside, 
when it wouldn’t be pleasant to this 
gentleman if we were to wait till then,” 
and he gave a look at the landsman, who 
even now did not seem altogether comfort¬ 
able. 

“ The doctor hasn’t been used to the sea, 
but he’ll soon get accustomed to it. No 
fear of that. Cockle, eh!” said the officer, 
who was, he afterwards told father, second 
mate of the Intrepid. 

“ I hope I shall, Mr. Griffiths, but I 
confess that I don’t much like the thought 
of going through those foaming waves out 
there in such a cockleshell of a boat as 
this,” answered the doctor. “ No offence 
to you, my friend,” he added, turning to 
father. 

“Hal ha! ha! That’s just whst the 
boat is at present,” said the mate, laugh¬ 
ing. ‘ ‘ Do you twig, doctor ? do you twig ? 
She carries you and your fortunes, and if 
she takes us safe alongside the Intrepid 
—and I see no reason why she shouldn’t— 
we shall be obliged to her and her owner 
here. ’What’s your name, my man ? ” 

“Jack Trawl, sir;, at your service,” 
answered father. “ Many’s the time I’ve 
been out to Spithead in this here wherry 
when it’s been blowing great guns and 
small arms, and she’s ridden over the seas 
like a duck. The gentleman needn’t be 
afraid.” 

The doctor, who did not seem to like the 
mate’s joking, or father’s remark about 
being afraid, sat silent for some time. 

“ I'll take the helm, sir, if you please,” 
said father, who had stepped the mast and 
hauled aft the sheets. “ My wherry likes 
mo to have hold of her, and maybe she 
mightn’t behave as well as she should if a 
stranger was steering.” 

“ I understand,” answered Mr. Griffiths, 
laughing. “You are wise not to trust 
any one but yourself. PU yield to you in 
handling this style of boat under soil, 
though I may have been more at sea than 
you have.” 

“ I doubt that, sir, as I went afloat not 
long after you were bom, if not before, 
and for well-nigh thirty years seldom set 
foot on shore,” answered father. “All that 
time I served his Majesty—God bless him 


—and if there wms to come another war 
I’d be ready to serve him again, as my hoy 
Jack there is just going to do.” 

“ A fine lad he seem.s, but he’d better by 
half have joined the merchant service than 
submitted to the tyranny of a man'-of-war,” 
said the mate. 

“ There are just two opinions, sir, as to 
that,” answered father, dryly. “ Haul 
down the tack. Jack, and get a pull of the 
foresheet,” he sang out. 

There was a fresh breeze from the south¬ 
east blowing almost up the harbour, but 
by keeping over on the Portsmouth side, 
aided by the tide, we stood clear out of it. 
The wherry soon began to pitch into the 
seas, which came rolBng in round Southsea 
Castle in a way which made the doctor 
look very blue. The mate tried to cheer 
him up, but he evidently didn’t like it, 
especially when the spray came flying over 
the bows, and quickly wet him and most 
of us well-nigh through to the skin. Every 
now and then more than the mere spray 
came aboard us, and the doctor became 
more and more uncomfortable. 

Father now called Jack aft to bale out 
the water, and he set to work heaving it 
overboard as fast as it came in. I laughed, 
and did not feel a bit afraid, because when 
I looked up at father’s face I saw that 
there was nothing to be afraid about. At 
length the mate seemed to think that we 
were carrying on too long. 

“Dr. Cockle is not accustomed to this 
sort of thing,” he observed. “ Hadn’t we 
better take in a reef or two ? ” 

“ Not if you wish to get aboard your 
ship, sir, before night,” answered father. 
“ I know my boat, and I know what she’ll 
do. Trust me, sir, and in lc.s8 than half an 
hour you’ll be safe alongside the Intre¬ 
pid.” 

The mate seemed satisfied, and began 
talking to me, amused at the way I sat 
bobbing, os the spray came aboard, imder 
an old pea-jacket which father had thrown 
over my shoulders, and grinning when I 
found that I had escaped the shower by 
which the others got well sprinkled. 

“ I’ll not forget you, my little fellow,” 
he said, laughing. “ You’ll make a prime 
seaman one of these days. Will you re¬ 
member my name ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I tliink I shall, and your face 
too,” I answered. 

“You are a sharp chap, I see,” ho ob¬ 
served, in the same tone as before. 

“Do you intend to make a sailor of 
him ? ” he asked, turning to father. 

“ Not if I can find a better calling for 
the boy, air,” answered father. “ I’ve 
heard say, and believe it, that man pro¬ 
poses and God disposes. It mayn’t be in 
my power to choose for him.” 

“Ay, ay, you’re right there, my 
friend,” said the mate. “If he had been 
as old as his brother I would have given 
him a berth aboard the Intrepid.” 

It may seem curious that, young as I 
[ was, I should have remembered these re¬ 
marks, but so it was, and I had reason long 
afterwards to do so. 

Even sooner than father had said we had 
hooked on to the whaler, a barque of about 
three hundred tons, her black hull rising 
high out of the water, and with three boats, 
sharp at both ends, hoisted up to davits in 
a line on each side. The good-natured 
mate having paid the fare and given me a 
bright .shilling in addition, helped the 
[ doctor, who wasn’t very well able to help 
i himself, up on deck, and wo then, shoving 
off, stood for the man-of-war biig. 

Jack almost broke down as we approached 


her. Not that he was unwilling to go 
away, but that he was very son-y to part 
from father and me, and I know that we 
were very sorry to part with hun. 

“Jack, my son,’’ said father, and his 
voice wasn't as firm as iismd, “ we may 
never meet again on this side the grave. 
You may be taken or I may bo taken. 
^Vhat I want to say to you is this, and 
they may be well-nigh the last words you 
will ever hoar me speak. Ever remember 
that God’s eye is upon you, and so live 
that you may be prepared at any moment 
to die. I can’t say more than that, my boy. 
Bless you. God bless you.” 

“ I vriU, father, I will,” answered Jack, 
and he passed the back of his hand across 
his eyes. 

We were soon up to the brig. He gave 
iqc a hug and a kiss, and then,having made 
fast the end of the rope hove to us, he 
griped father’s hand, and spning up the 
side of the brig. His bag was hoisted up 
after him by an old shipmate of father’s, 
who sang out, “ All right. Trawl, I’ll look 
after your boy! ” 

We had at once to shove off, for the brig 
was rolling considerably, and there was a. 
risk of the wherry being swamped along¬ 
side. As we stood away I looked astern. 
Jack had climbed into the fore-rigging and 
was waving to us. We soon lost sight of 
him. When, if ever, should we see him 
again ? 

Having the wind and tide with us, we 
quickly ran back into the harbour. For 
reasons which will appear by-and-by I 
ought to say a few woifis respecting rny 
family, though I don’t flatter myself the 
world in general will be much concemtd 
about the matter. Some people are said to 
bo born with silver spoons in their mouths; 
if that means, as I suppose it does, that 
iiom their earliest days they enjoy all the 
luxuries of life, then I may say when I 
first saw the light I must have had a very 
rough wooden one between my toothless 
gums. However.asl’ve often since thought, 
it isn’t so much what a man is born to 
which signifies, as what he becomes by 
his honesty, steadiness, perseverance, and 
above all by his earnest desire to do right 
in the .sight of Giod. 

My father. Jack Trawl (as he spelt his 
name, or, rather, as others spelt it tor him, 
ho being no great hand with a pen;, was an 
old man-of-war’s-man. I well remember 
hearing him say that his father, who had 
been mate of a merchantman, and had been 
lost at sea when he himself was a boy, was 
aShctlander; andin an old Testament which 
had belonged to his mother, and which ho 
had treasured as the only relic of either of 
his parents, I found the name written 
Troil. The ink was very faint, but I made 
out the words clearly, “Margaret 'Troil, 
given to her by her husband Aingus.” This 
confirmed me in the idea I had formed, that 
both my father’s parents had come from 
the far-off island of Shetland. 

My father being a sober, steady man. 
having saved mere of his pay and prize- 
money than had most of his shipmates, 
when he left the service bought a wherry, 
hired and furnished a house, and married my 
mother, Polly 'Trehcme, the daughter of a 
bumboat woman who plied her trade in 
Portsmouth Harbour. 

I have no cause to bo ashamed of my 
grandmother, for every one who knew her 
said, and I am sure of it, that she was as 
worthy a woman in her line of life as over 
lived. She gave good measure and charged 
honest prices, whether she was dealing in 
soft tack, fruit, vegetables, cheese, herrings. 
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or any of ttic other miscellaneous articles 
with which she supplied the seamen of his 
Majesty’s ships; and her daughter Polly, 
who assisted her, was acknowledged by all 
to bo as good and kind-hearted as she was 
pretty. Xo wonder, then, that she won 
tha heart of ray brave father when she 
visited the ship in which ho had just come 
home, or that, knowing his worth, although 
she had many suitors, she consented to 
marry him. 

For some time all went well, but what 
happened is a proof that honest, indus- 
t ious persons may be overtaken by mis¬ 
fortunes as well as other people. Father 
had no intention that his wife should follow 
her mother’s calling, .as he could make 
enough to keep the pot boiling; but after 
they had been married a few years, and 
several children had been bom, all of whom 
died in their infancy o.xcept my eldest 
brother Jack, and me and Mary, tho two 
3 oungest, bad times came. 

(To be continued.) 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Be Obliging. 

“ I SAY, master, I wish you’d give mo a help to 
i)ut those spades straight on my shoulder.” 
Those words were addressed to me in tlie town 
of Leeds, and turning round I saw a boy 
.staggering under what seemed to me to be a 
iioavy load for any one so small and young. A.s 
wjis natunil, I did my l>est to arrange hi.s burden 
more comfortably for him, and also indulged iny 
curiosity as to the weight thereof by placing the 
spades on my own shoulder. While doing so, 
and wondering how the boy had been able to 
get on with them at all, I heard a voice behind 
mo saying, ‘*Ah! are you helping that boy "with 
tho spades. They come from my works. 1 like 
to see that kindly spirit.” The man who thus 
spoke looked like a thoroughly respectable and 
responsible man—the ma.ster of the works which 
he named in all probability, and so indeedit turned 
out. He asked me to walk back into the town with 
him, and bebig engaged in business of a nature 
to be helped by such a man as my new friend, I 
took occasion to make overtures to him, witli 
the view of opening an account with his lirm. 1 
did not sticceed that day, but I did afterwards, 
and many is the bit of business I have done 
since then with him. No doubt we shall remain 
friends to the end. It is well always to help 
your neighbours whenever and wherever you 
can. It is like charity, “twice blessed.” And 
tho habit of obliging others expands by use, 
whether any personal advantage comes of it or 
not. K. s. K. 


Chinese Schoolmaster of Vong- 
hwa. 

A Chinese Schoolmaster was met wi^h on the 
Vong-hwa hills by Dr. Russell of the Church 
Missionary Society. He was six feet high and 
s^ery deaf. £ven by shouting Dr. Russell could 
‘^ot manage to communicate Christian truth to 
»itn, so laying before him a copy of the New 
I’estament, he asked liiin if he could read. 

“I should like to know,” ho answered, 
•‘what book I couldn’t read! "Why, I have 
>‘*en a schoolmaster half my days ; and the rest 
r have been a physician, when I also read much ; 
[ can read anything.” 

Ur. Russell says :—I turned to the stoiy of 
he Prodigal Son, and asked him to read it. 
He did so, freely commenting upon it as he 
vent along, somewhat as follows :— 

“‘A certain man hud two sons ’—well, that 
wju.st my case—‘ and the younger of tliem said 
o his father. Father, give mo the portion of 
; 4 oo(ls that falletli to me.’ Now, that is ipieer ; 
why that is exactly what my younger son has 
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done ! ‘ And he divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into 
a far countrj’, and there wasted his suKstance 
w’ith riotous living.’” Here he put down tho 
book, looked at me, and said, “This story exactly 
lit.s my case ; this is just what that scamp of a 
younger son of mine has done. He has just 
gone and spent all I gave him on opium-smok¬ 
ing.” Ho rend on until he again put down tho 
book, and told a bystonder to go at once and 
call his younger son to him, that ho too might 
hear the stor}'. Tho messenger went and after n 
sliort time returned saying that his son could not 
come now, as he was engaged in opium-smoking. 
“ Oh,” said the old man, staring me again in 
the face—and this time with tears trickling down 
his checks, presenting one of the most atlecting 
sights I have witnessed in China—“oh, tell mo 
how it is that you foreigners have brought to us 
such a thing as this opium, which has rained 
my son and millions of others too ? ” 

“■\Ve do indeed deserve to bo beaten,” I 
replied; “w’oare altogether inexcusable. But 
pray finish the story.” 

He went on : “ ‘ And he arose and went to his 
father. But when he was a great way oft’, his 
father saw him, and had compassion on him, 
and ran and fell on his neck [here, to illustrate 
it, he threw his brawny arms round my neck] 
and kissed him. But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth tho best robe, and put it 
on him.’ Well, now, if that wretcheil son of 
mine would only act in this way, I too would 
treat him well. I wouldn’t long leave him in 
his present ragged, half-naked condition. I 
would gladly give him a good suit of clothes to 
wear, and good food to eat.” 

“Finish the story,” I said. He continued, 
“‘and put a ring on his hand.’ Oh, no! I 
wouldn't do that—that would bo treating hint ; 
with too nmcli courtesy ; with good clothes and 
good food the scamp ought to be well satisfied.” 

Ho then read the reraaiRdcr of tliis wonderful 
story without much additional comment, when 
I attempted to lead him from its earthly to its 
heavenly meaning. Some months afterwards 
the old man succeeded in inducing his prodigiil 
son to come to Ningpo, where he was cured of | 
opium-smoking by l)r. Barclict, of the American 
Baptist Mission ; and the conespondent of the 
“Missionary News” adds an earnest hope 
and prayer that both father and son may be 
cured of tlie stiU greater plague of sin by the 
great Physician of souls. 
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DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Cuawley, 

A uthor of “ Manhj Garnet for Boyt,” etc., etc. 
PART I.—ALL ABOL’T THE GAME. 

X T has been said by one who has a right to 
express an opinion on the subject (Mr. 
Wylie, of Fife, tho greatest jdayer and analyst 
in Scotland), that Dreughts is a more intricate 
i and ingenious game than its proud rival, Chess, 
of hitler antiquity and of more intellectual 
scope. So much so, that in a hundred years a 
man could not exhaust its varieties. Kdgar 
Allan Poo, tho author of “ Tho Raven,” ex¬ 
presses a like opinion : “The higher powers of 
the reflective intellect are more decidedly tasked 
by tho unostentatious game of Draughts, or 
che{iuers, than by all the elaborate frivolities of 
Chess. ” 

Without yenturing to discriminate between 
the merits and claims of the two games—both 
of wliich 1 love—I purpose, in a few brief 
chapters, to show my readers some of the pro¬ 
minent features of the ancient and honourable 
game of Draughts. 

You are nil, doubtless, acquainted with the 
form of the draught-board and men ; "with the 
fact that the game is played by two persons on 
a board of sixty-four squares, with twenty-four 
men, twelve of one colour and twelv'e of another. 
At starting, the men occupy the three rows of 
scpiares on opposite sides of the board. The 
men may be placed on either colour, bat for 


convenience of notation it is usual to select the* 
white squares. The moves of all the men are 
alike—diagonal from square to s<tuare, in an 
upward direction from the player. They (ab: 
by passing by over the captured man into a 
vacant square beyond. One, two, or more men 
can be taken by the same move, always pro¬ 
viding that there is a vacant square to pass into 
at each jump. When a man has arrived at eitlier 
of the four squares on the opposite side of tho 
board he is crowned, and becomes a King. The 
crowning is a simple ceremony—merely placing 
one draughtraan, of the same colour, on tho top 
of tho other. The kings havo tho power of 
moving forward and backward, one square at a 
time, diagonally. The object of the game is to 
capture all your opponent’s men, or so to block 
them in that they Ciinnot move. The player 
who first accomplishes one of these ends wins 
tho game. 

One or two rules are absolute. The ofibred 
man must be taken, when the plaj’er .says 
“Take,” and a man touched must, if it can, 
be moved. 

In placing the board for the game, the doiiblo’ 
corners must be at the right-hand of the player, 
which brings us at onco to tho 


Notation of DR.AroiiTs 
—the method by which the moves of a game 
or problem are recorded. It is not necessary to 
show a diagram of tho Numbered Board if you 
remomber the order of the figures. The first 
white square on the left hand, uppormo.st, is 1, 
and the re.st go from left to right, horizontally, 
till we arrive at the last white square on tlie 
right, 32. In recording the moves of a game- 
we say 11 to 15, 24 to ID, and so on. A very 
little practice will make yousiilficiently familiar 
with this easy system of notation, and soon 
enable you to play a game by memory without 
the board. 

To show yon tlie nature of a Problem, and. 
the way to record its solution, I will apj>end a 
diagram. 


Tblack. I 



'\VTiite to play and win in eight moves. 


The difficnltv here 

is the 

first move. That* 

discovered, all the others follow as a matter of 

course. This is the solution 

:— 

VlIITE. 


Bl.ACK. 

in to B 

1 

2 to 9 

18 to 14 

2 

9 to 18 

15 to -Zi 

3 

13 to 17 

22 to 13 

4 

29 to 25 

13 to 17 

5 

25 to 30 

17 to 22 

B 

30 to 25 . 

22 to 29 

7 

4 to 8 

11 to 4 

8 


by which you will see that Black’s moves arc all 
forced, and White wins the game. 


Draughts Is played in three ways: tlie Winning 
(and most usual) game ; the Losing, and tho 
Polish game. The la.st, not much practised in 
this cotmtrv, is played on a larger Ivoard, and 
tho men take backwards or forwards. 

By-und-by we shall be enabled to discuss and 
explain tlieiii all 
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CHAl'TEi; I — 

O N the 2nd of February, 1873, the Pil- 
mm, a tight little craft of tOO tons 
burden, lay in lat. 43° 57' S. and long. 
165° lO" W. She was a schooner, the pro¬ 
perty of James W. Weldon, a wealthy 
Californian shipowner, who had fitted her 
out at San Francisco, expressly for the 
whale fisheries in the soutliem seas. 

James Weldon was accustomed every 
season to send his whalers hoth to the Arctic 
regions beyond Behiing Stitdts, and to 
the Antarctic Ocean below Tasmania and 
Cape Horn; and the Pilgrim, although 
one of the smallest, was one of the best¬ 
going ves.scl8 of its elass: her sailing 
jiowors wore splendid, and her rigging was 
so adroitly adapted that with a very small 
crew she might ventm-e without risk with¬ 
in sight of the impenetrable ice-fields of 
the southern hemisphere; under skilful 
guidance she could dauntlessly thread her 
way amongst the drifting icebergs that, 
lessened though they were by pei-petual 
shocks and undermined by wann currents, 
made their way northwards as far as the 
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parallel of New Zealand or the Cape of 
Good Hope, to a latitude corresponding to 
which in the northern hemisphere they are 
never seen, having already melted away in 
the depths of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oc(‘ans. 

For several years the command of the 
Pilgrim had been entr usted to Captain Hull, 
an exjjerionced seaman, and one of the most 
dexterous harpooners in Weldon's service. 

The crew consisted of five sailors and an 
apprentice. This number, of course, was 
I quite insufficient for the process of whalo- 
I fishing, which requires a large contingent 
I both for manning the whale-boats and for 
i cutting up the whales after they arc cap¬ 
tured ; but Weldon, follorving the example 
of other owners, found it more economical 
to embark at San Francisco only just 
enough men to work the .ship to New Zea¬ 
land, where, from the promiscuous gather¬ 
ing of seamen of well-irigh every nation¬ 
ality, mid of needy emigrants, the cajrtain 
had no difficulty in engaging as many 
whalemen as he wanted for the season. 


This method of hiring men who cotUd be at 
once discharged when their services Here 
no longi-r required had proved altogether 
to l>e the most profitable and convenient. 

The Pilgrim had now jrist complete 
her annual voyage to the Antarctic cirele. 
It was not, however, with her proper qnotj 
of oil-barr els full to the brim, nor vet with 
an ample cargo of cut and imcut whalebone, 
that she wa.s thus far on her way had;. 
The time, indeed, for a good hanl was jrart; 
the repeated and vigorous attacks upon the 
cetaceans had made them very scarce: the 
whale known as “tiro Right whale,''the 
“ Nord-kapper” of the northern tisheriK, 
the “ Sulpher-boltone'' of the southeni, 
was hardly ever to be seen ; and latterly th.' 
whalers had had no alternative but to aired 
their efforts against the Finljack or Jnbarte, 
a gigantic mammal, encoimter with whicli 
is alwaysattended with considerable dangi r. 

So srninty this year had been the supply 
of whales that Cajjtaiii Hull had resolvij 
next year to push his way into far nror'. 
southern latitudes ; even, if necessary, to 
advance to the regions known os Claris 
and Adelie Lands, of which the discoviry, 
thougli claimed by tire .4mericarr navigator 
Wilkes, belongs liy right to the illustrious 
Frctrchiuatt Dumont d’Urvrlle, the com¬ 
mander of the Astrolabe and the Zclec. 

The soasort had beeit exceptionally unfor¬ 
tunate for the Pilgrinr. At the hogit;- 
ning of January, alirrost in the height of ti'’ 
southern sirmrirer, long Irofore the ordmary 
fiirto fur the whalers’ return, Cajitain Hull 
had bemr obliged to abandon his fishing- 
qrrartoTs. His hired contingent, all mm of 
trrore tharr donhtfrrl eharTrcter, had given 
srgn.s of such iitsuhorditrafion as threatened 
to end in mirtirry; and he had become svaie 
that he must part conrpany with them on 
the earliest jrossible oppoiirurity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, without delay, the bow of the 
Pilgrinr was directed to the north-wn>f. 
towards New Zealarrd, which was sighted 
on the 15th of Jatruary, and on reaching 
Waiteirrata, the port of Auckland, itr the 
Haurald Gulf, on the east coast of Xorth 
Island, the whole of the gang wa.s pti- 
erriptorily discharged. 

The ship’s crew wore more than di<- 
satisfitfd. They were iurgry. Never before 
had they rctunied with so meagre a haul. 
They ought to have had at least two hun¬ 
dred barrels more. The captain hitrrscif 
expetierreod all the rrrordifreation of ^ 
arderrt sportsnron who for the first time in 
his life brings home a half-onrpty hag: 
and there was ti general spirit of animosity 
agaiir.st the rascals whoso rebellion had w 
entirely marred the success of the cipedi- 
tiorr. 

Cairtaiir Hull did everything in bis 
power to reirair the disappointment; ho 
rrrade every effort to engage a fresh gang; 
birt it was too late; every available seirnisa 
had long since bceir carried off to thi 
fisheries. Firrding therefore that all hop’ 
of making good the deficiency in his cargo 
must be resigned, he was on the point of 
leaving Aucklarrd, alorre with his crv"'. 
when he was met by a request with which 
he f(dt hinrsolf boutrd to comply. 

It had chanced that James Weldon, oa 
one of those jourrreys which were ircoewi- 
tated by the nature of his busirross, hml 
brorrglit with him his wife, his son Jack, 
a child of five years of age, and a relation 
of the family who was gcrrernlly knowm by 
the trirme of Corisirr Benedict. WeWon 
had of eom-so intended that his family 
shotrld accorrrparry him on his return home 
to Sarr Frarrcisco ; hut little Jack was taken 
so seriously ill, that his father-, whose atfairi 
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Captain Hull advanced to meet Mrs. Weldon and her party. 
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the c.'iptiiin placed his own cabin at her 
entire disposal. 

Everythin'!; promised well for a prosper¬ 
ous voyage. The only himlrance that could 
be fore.secn arose from the circumstance 
that the Pilgrim would have to put in 
at Valparaiso for the pmrpose of unlading ; 
but that business once accomplished, she 
would contin uc her way along the Ameii- 
< 811 coast with the assistance of the land 
hreezt.'s, which ordinarily make the proxi¬ 
mity of those shores such agreeable quarters 
for sailing. 

Mrs. Weldon herself had accompanied 
her hmsbuiid in fo many voyages, that she 
was quite inured to all the makeshifts of a 
.seafaring life, and w.as conscious of no mis¬ 
giving in embarking upon a vc.ssel of such 
small tonnage. She was a brave, high- 
spirited woman of about thirty years of 
age, in the enjoyment of excellejit health, 
and for h(‘r the sea had no terrors. Aware 
that Captain Hull was an exi)Ciienced man. 
in whom Ver husband hud the utmost con¬ 
fidence, and knowing that his ship wus a 
substantial craft, rsgistorod as one of the 
best of the American whalers, so far from 
entertaining any mistrust as to her safety, 
she only rejoiced in the opportuneness of 
I ho chaTice wliich seemed to offer her a 
direct and uiihrekcn route to her destina¬ 
tion. 

Cousin Benedict, as a matter of course, 
was to accompmiy her. He was about 
fifty: hut in spite of his mature age it 
would have been considered the height of 
imprudence to allow him to travel any- 
\< here alone. Spare, lanky, with a bony 
flame, with an enormous cranium, and ;i 
profusion of hair, he was one of those 
amiable, inoffensive tnvautt who, haring 
once taken to gold spectacles, appear to 


demanded his immediate ret uni, was i il ili ged 
to leave him behind at Auckland with his 
Bifeand Cousin Benedict. 

Three months had passed away. little 
Jtek was conTaloscont, ami Mrs. Wi hloii, 
•vary of her long separation from her 
baaband, was anxious to get home as soon 
IS possible. Her readiest way of reaching 
San Francisco was to cross to .\.u.stralia. and 
Ibence to take a psssage in one of the 
Pssels of the “ Golden Age ” Company, 
jfluch run between Melbourne and the 
I'tlimusof Panama: on arriving in Paiiaiiia 
(he would have to wait th-e departure of 
Ike next American steamer of the line 
rtich maintains a regular coiumuiiieation 
between the Isthmus and California. 

This route, however, involved many stop- 
figes and changes, such as are always dis- 
tenwahle and inconvenient for women and 
^dren, and Mrs. Weldon was hesitating 
rocther she should encounter the journey, 
teen she hoard that her husband s vessel, 
W Pilgrim, had arrived at .\uckland. 
listening to Captain Hull, she beggid 
liia to take her with her little boy, Comsin 
Senedict, and Nan, an old negress who had 
teen her attendant from her childhood, on 
ioard the Pilgrim, and to convey them 
b San Francisco direct. 

“Was it not over-hazardous,” asked the 
totsin, “ to venture upon a voyage of be- 
l•eca 5,000 and 6,000 miles in so small a 
lading-vessel ? ” 

But Mrs. Weldon urged her request, and 
Biptain Hull, confident iii the .seagoing 
jialitiea of his craft, and anticipating at 
^ season nothing hut fair weather on 
ithcr .side of the equator, gave his con- 
fnt. 


In order to provide as far as po.s.sibl'' for 
comfort of the lady during a voyage 
Wt must occupy from forty to fifty days, 



Cousin Benedict. 
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have aiTn-ctl at a settled standard of af»e, 
and, however long they live afterwarfls, 
seem never to be older than they have ever 
been. 

Claiming a sort of hindrcdship with all 
the world, he was universally hiiown, far 
Ijcyond the pale of his own connections, by 
the name of “ Cousin Benedict.” 

In the ordinary concerns of life nothing 
would ever have rendered him capable of 
shifting for himself; of his meals he would 
n(!ver think until they wore placed before 
him; he had the appearance of being 
utterly insensible to heat or cold; he vege¬ 
tated rather than lived, and might not in¬ 
aptly he compared to a tree which, though 
healthy enough at its core, produces scant 
foliage and no fruit. His long arms and 
legs were in the way of himself and every¬ 
body else ; yet no one could possibly treat 
him with unkindness. As M. Prudhomme 
would say, “ if only he had been endowed 
with capability,” he would have rendered 
a service to any one iu the world; but 
helplessness was his dominant characteris¬ 
tic ; helplessne.ss was ingrained into his 
vei-y nature; yet this very helplessness 
made him an object of kind consideration 
rather than of contempt, and Mrs. Weldon 
looked upon him as a kind of elder brother 
to her little Jack. 

It must not bo supposed, however, that 
Cousin Benedict was either idle or imoccu- 
pied. On the contrary, bis whole time was 
devoted to one absorbmg passion for na¬ 
tural history. Not that he had any large 
claim to be regarded prepcily as a natural 
historian; he had niado no excursions over 
tlie whole four districts of zoology, botany, 
mineralogy, and geology, into which the 
realms of natural history are commonly 
divided; indeed, he had no pretensions at 
all to be cither a botanist, a mineralogist, 
or a geologist; his studies only sufficed to 
make him a zoologist, and that in a very 
limited sense. 

No; Cousin Benedict’s interest began 
and ended with the articulata ; and it must 
be owned at once that his studies were very 
far from embracing all the range of the 
six classes into which ” articulata ” are 
subdivided, viz., the insccta, the myria- 
poda, the arachnida, the Crustacea, the 
cirrhopoda, and the anelidcs ; and ho w'as 
utterly unable in scientific language to dis¬ 
tinguish a worm from a leech, an earwig 
from a sea-aeom, a spider from a scorpion, 
a shrimp from a frog-hoi)por, or a galley- 
worm from a centipede. 

To confess the plain truth, Cousin Bene¬ 
dict was an amateur entomologist, and no¬ 
thing more. 

Entomology, it may be .asserted, is a wide 
science ; it embraces the whole division of 
the articulata; but our friend was an ento¬ 
mologist only i« the lunited sense of the 
popular acceptation of the word; that is to 
say, he was an observer and collector of 
insects, meaning by “insects ” those arti¬ 
culata wliich have boebes consisting of a 
numberof concentric moveable ring.s, form¬ 
ing three distinct segments, each with a 
pair of legs, which are scientifically desig¬ 
nated as hexapods. 

To this extent was Cousin Benedict an 
entomologist; and when it is remembered 
that the class of insccta of which he had 
grown up to be the enthusiastic student 
comprises no loss than ton* orders, and that 

• These ten orders are ( 1 ) the ortlietitera, e.g. grass¬ 
hoppers and crickets ; (■>) tlie neuroptera, c.g. di-agon- 
tlies ; (3) the hymeuopUTa, e.g bees, wasps, and ants ; 
<4)i.hB Icpidoptcra, e.g. I.uttcillies and moths; (s) the 
lieiniptera, c.g. cicadas and Ileas; (li) tlie eoleoptcra, 
■e.g. cockchafers and plow-w'orins; (7) the diptera. ry. 
gnats and flies; (S) the rhipiptera, e.g. tlie styicirs; 
<01 tlm par.isites, c.g. the aearns; anil ( 10 ) the tlty- 
■* anru, e.g. the tepisma and pudura. 


of these ten the coleoptera and diptora 
alone iuclude 3U,0(10 and 60,001) species 
respectively, it must be confessed that he 
haci an ample field for bis most persevering 
exertions. 

Every available hour did he spend in the 
pursuit of his favourite science; hexapods 
ruled his thought,! by day and his dreams 
by night. The number of pins that be 
carried thick on the collar and sleeves of 
his coat, down the front of bis waistcoat, 
and on the crotvn of his hat, defied compu¬ 
tation ; they were kept in readiness for 
the capture of specimens that might come 
in his way, aud on his return from a ram¬ 
ble in the country ho might be seen lite¬ 
rally encased with a covering of insects, 
transfixed adroitly by scientific rule. 

This ruling passion of bis had been the 
inducement that had urged him to accom¬ 
pany Mr. and Mrs. Weffion to New Zea¬ 
land. It had appeai-ed to him that it was 
likely to be a promising district, and now 
having been succo-ssful in adding some rare 
specimens to bis collection, he was anxious 
to get back again to San Francisco, and to 
assign them their proper places in his ex¬ 
tensive cabinet. 

Besides, it never occurred to Mrs. "Weldon 
to start without him. To leave him to 
shift for himself would be sheer cruelty. 
As a matter of course whenever Mrs. Wel¬ 
don went on board the Pilgrim, CJousin 
Benedict would go too. Not that in any 
emergency assistance of any kind could be 
expected from him; on the contrary, in 
the case of difficulty he would be an addi¬ 
tional burden; but there was every reason 
to expect a fair passage and no cause of 
misgiving of any kind, so the propriety of 
leaving the amiable entomologist behind 
was never suggested. 

Anxious that she should be no impedi¬ 
ment in the way of the due departure of 
the Pilgrim from Waitemata, Mrs. Weldon 
made her preparations with the utmost 
haste, discharged the servants which she 
had temporarily engaged at Auckland, and 
accompanied by little Jack and the old 
negress, and followed mechanically by 
Cousin Benedict, embarked on the 22nd of 
January on board the schooner. 

The amateur, however, kept his eye verj’ 
scrupulously upon his own special box. 
Amongst his collection of insects were 
some very remarkable examples of new 
staphylins, a species of carnivorous coleop¬ 
tera with eyes placed above tbeir head; it 
was a kind supposed to be peculiar to New 
Caledonia. Another rarity which bad been 
brought under his notice was a venomous 
spider, known among the Maoris a-s a 
“ katipo ; ” its bite was asserted to be very 
often fatal. As a spider, however, belongs 
to the order of the arachnida, and is not 
properly an “insect,” Benedict declined to 
take any interest in it. Enough for him 
that ho had secured a novelty in his own 
section of research; the “ Staphylin Neo- 
Zelandus ” was not only the gem of hi.s 
collection, but its pecuniary value baffled 
ordinary estimate; be insured his box at 
a fabulous sum, deeming it to be worth for 
more than all the cargo of oil aud whale¬ 
bone in the Pilgrim’s hold. 

Captain Hull advanced to meet Mrs. 
Weldon and her partj' as they stepped on 
deck. 

“ It must be imderstood, Mrs. Weldon,” 
bo said, courteously raising his hat, “that 
you take this passage entirely on your own 
responsibility.” 

“ Cei’tainly, Captain Hull,” she an¬ 
swered ; “ but why do you ask ?” 

‘ ‘ Simply because I have received no 


orders from Mr. Weldon,” repbed the 
captain. 

“ But my wish exonerates you,” said 
Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Besides,” added Captain Hull, “ I am 
unable to provide you with the accommo¬ 
dation am! the comfort that you woiiU 
have ujjon a passenger steamer.” 

“ You know well enough, captain,” rt- 
nionstrated the lady, “ that ray huslmnil 
would not hesitate for a moment to trn<t 
his wife and child on board the Pilgrim.” 

“ Trust, madam ! No ! no more than I 
should myself. I repeat that the Pil¬ 
grim cannot afford you the comfort tc 
which you are accustomed.” 

Mrs. Weldon smiled. 

“Oh, I am not one of your grmubliuK 
travellers. I shall have no cemplaints to 
make cither of small cramped cabins, or cl 
rough and meagre food.” 

She took her son by the hand, and ps.ssing 
on, bogged that they might start forth¬ 
with. 

Orders accordingly were given; 6;iils 
were trimmed ; and after taking the shortest 
course across the gulf, the Pilgrim tumtd 
her head towards America. 

Three days later strong easterly brc<‘z<'S 
compelled the schooner to tuck to larbo;ir(i 
in order to get to windward. The conso- 
queneo wa.s that by the 2nd of Fehruary the 
captain found himself in such a hitltmle 
that he might almost be suspected of intend¬ 
ing to round Capo Horn rather tliaii of 
having a design to coa.st the western shorts 
of the New Continent. 

Still, the sea did not become roii(;li. 
There was a slight delay, but, on the whole, 
navigation tvas perfectly easy. 

(To be coiUimted.) 


EOCKETS AND KITES. 


Ry the Arriion of ‘*rxi)i:R a Cloud," eic. 



UK you tliinking nenin, Duffy?’* 

Dutly started. He hml bucu in a "brown 
study ; though why a study of any kind sfiouM 
be called brown it might be difticult to say. 

“"What maybe the subject of your medita- 
tions?” 

‘MVell, sir ; you were telling us about lil- 
loons the other day, and how birds lly. ” 

“Aud you were considering whether veil 
could make yourself a pair of wings and lly hiiii 
the birds ? ” 

Duffy’s brown study assumed a reddish ting’’, 
if one might judge by his cheeks. The iiiastti 
had discerned his thoughts. 

“ You don’t think a man could ever do that!’ 
he asked 
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To Chess Correspondents. 


W. H.—In J. A MileVs Itook there are some 
problems whicli ^vell deserve the designa¬ 
tion of “ Gems.” Such arc Nos. 702, 
360, 699 ; 754, 763, 735, 661, 745, 211, 761, 
301, 303, 265, 748, 433 ; 758, 530, 698, 730, 
590, 6*22, 659, .571, 751, 565, 537, 557, 555, 
732, 738, 756 ; 749, 617, 239, 731, 7.52, 739, 
574, 543. 300, 588. 195, 58l, 534, 598, 232, 
602 ; 283, 757 ; 118, 284 ; 462 ; 460 ; 767. 
A lew of the large gems cun be polished into 
more perfect sliape, such as i— 

Gem No. 743.“\V!iite : K f3 : N gl, hi ; 
O Ji5, d5 ; P c6, li7. Black : K bS ; B e6; 
M al ; N el, f] ; 0 c8 ; P a6, c7, fC, g5, h5. 
(7 4-11 = 18 jdeees.) \Vhite gives mate ia 14 
mo\'cs. 

Gem No. 166.—White : K Ii2 ; L bl ; 0 d6, 
e5 ; P a2, a5, f6. Black : K aS ; M f8, hS ; N 1)8, 
c3 ; P a6, b6, c.5, d4, t2, g2, h4. (7 + 12 = 19 

pieces.) White gives mate in 24 moves. 


vrem No. 767.—White : K c8 ; M d3 ; P g5. 

Black : K h8 : N g8 ; P a2, a6, a7, c6, c7, c5, 

g6, g7. (3 +10 = 13 pieces.) White gives mate 

in 96 moves. 

S. A. 8.—You should begin to study the pro- 
lileuLS of few pieces, especially those iiientionod 
above. Try to discover the use of eacli i)iece. 

II. B.—The l.vw on the promotion of the 
r.\WN i.sas much discussed as ever, ilost satis¬ 
factory is the rule given by the gi-eat autho¬ 
rity, Max Ijange, on page 19 of his “Fein- 
heiteii” (Leipzig, 1866), namely: “ r/w P 
hcco?n€3 any ojicer that is o.ff lilt hoard," to 
which must lx* added : and if notit he off, 
tiun U ranains a P for eva\ It con happen 
that a Dcwly-made N stands on a s^iuare ol 
the .same colour as that on which the other 
one stands, and to this there is no objo»-*tion. 
—Tlie first part of this rule i.s ouoted by 
H. .Staunton 9U page 7 of his Haiidwok, but 
he has superseded it by this : “ Kverj’ Pawn 
which has reached the eighth or last .stjuare of 
the chessboard, mu.st be immediately ex¬ 
changed for a Queen or any otlier jnece the 
pbycr may think fit, even though all the 
pieces remain on the boartl. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that he may have two or more Queens, 
three or more Rook.s, Bishops, or Kniglits.” 
This is not satisfactory, for, as the set con¬ 
tains only thirty-two pieces, a playpr cannot 
choose a second L, or a third M, N, or. 0. 
TIio P might become an wwginanj L, but tin* 
reality is preferable, and in accor<iancc witli 
some of the greatest authorities the game is 
considered finer when only one L of eacli 
colour is permitted. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A PnovEUB. 



Give the Solution in French. 


EASY AEITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 


The Three Filheims. 

Three men met in a desert : one had five 
loaves, another three ;.the third had cigliti»oiice. 
They agree to share the foixl (Niually, the la.st 
dividing his money between the otlier two in 
fair projK>rtiou. How iniicli w’ould each re¬ 
ceive ? 

IVhy^ fir^'pe^iec and Ihreeiicncty of course/ 
Wrong; try again. 

Cats and P.vts. 

If three caU would kiil three rats iu three 
minutes, how many nits would a hundred eats 
kill in a hundred minutes ? 

A hundred, to be sure! Quite wrong ; you 
must mend your answer. 

Cheap Catti.e. 

A farmer went to market with cows at £5 
each, sheep at £1 each, and i>igs at Is. each. 
He sold a himdr<*d in all, ami received exactly 
one hundred pounds. How many of each dhl 
ho sell ? 

I must think this over. Well, wait until the 
next number, and you shall know whether your 
thoughts come out right. 
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The obove diagram shows one way of arrang¬ 
ing nineteen trees in nine straight rows and yet 
have five trees in each row. The lines show the 
rows. 



Monogram. 

This ingenious monogram contains all the 
letters of tlie alphabet. Trace them. 


PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

(New Series.) 

I.—“The Tournament.'’ 

W ITH this week’s numl>cr we prefcnt a 
clever »kLt.;h illustrative of the Tourna¬ 
ment, drawn for the Buy’s Own Paper by the 
well-known artist, Charles Cattermole. As the 
subject, lx)th as regards its history and scoj»c for 
iirtiitic tix-atment, is a fertile and suggcstivi; 
one, we make it the theme of our current rri.> 
ComjK'tition, and offer in conucction with it 
piizcs as follows :— 

Essaa' Prizes. 

We will give Three Prizrn, of the value of 20s., ESi, 
and 108. respectively, for (be three i>e8t original 
OD the BuVtj^^tof ToiirijamenU. and should lie sprcinHy 
glad tu And competitors de&erlbe not onl}' their r&tili- 
liiihment and modvn irperntidi, but also bring oat the 
higher puri>o8e8 which the ideid toamament—»8 those 
of Arthur's Knights of the Kound Table-vere de¬ 
signed to subserve. 

t'ornpetUors will l>e divided into classes according to 
age, and one prize will he awarded in «ach class, in (he 
order named. First class: All ageslietween feventeeo 
and taenty-onc. Second class ; lietween fourteen and 
SiVMiteen. Third class : I’p to fourteen. 

Tlie essays should not contain a greater numher of 
words than aTmut a column or a column and a half of 
this pai>er, and in wiitiug them any books may be con- 
suUeil lor facts, but must not be copied /r’un, our 
object Wing to encourage competitors to think for 
tlu'inselres and in original composition. 

The pi« ze-winners niny themselves select their prize* 
either Irom the book.s published by the Tract B<Kietj. 
or from »ny of the articles acKertlsed on the wraitpirt- 
of our Monthly Pena 

In addition to the three prizes, we shall awani hand¬ 
some “(.'ertitlcuUs of Merit/’ soitable for framing, to, 
ssy, the hundred UHupetltors wiio come nearest to the 
prize-winners. 

^ CONDITIONS. 

(1) Tlie os^'snmst l>e the result of competiton'own 
unaided efforts. (2) Must bo elearly written on one 
side of the paper only. (3) Miiat bear the full name, 
age, .and address of the sender. (4) And niustbecer- 
titled by parent, teacher, employer, or other respon¬ 
sible person'to be unaided work. (5) All letters muit 
tie phunly marked tufside. “ frize l!omp«titioD, Cltas 

-" [Class 3. 2, or 1, as the case may l>c], should be 

addrc-ssed to the Editor of the Bot'S OWN PAPER, at 
6C, PrttciHosier Row, and must reach him by Oct 51st 
(6j >'o .Us will he retnri.ed, vhether acocn^niedb^ 
ftamps or not, end to this rule, owing to the immenw 
ntnnher of uss. submitted, we are compelled strictly to 
ttdhr-n*. To return all would l»e impossible, and n U 
not fair to make exceptions. 

To the^e conditions wo must invite the careful atten¬ 
tion of nil competitors, as they will have to liertncfly 
crtf'ii-ced. H-iiders can haroly Imagine the tiouhle 
caused )iy even so seemingly trivial a matter as. uv. 
furg'ttiug to state age «>r Hihlress. or neglecting to 
attich ccitiflcnte, and writing by later iwsttto rectify 
the omission. 


DB.tvrrjJG Prizes. 

We will also give two extra PHzea, open 
readerg of nit aye«, ns follows :— 

Firet irize—vt the value of 209., for the l>e9t ori{jinel 
draiciiuj a typical luurnaiuent. 

Second Pi ize~i)i the valueof ICs., for the l»eRt repro¬ 
duction (but not traced) of Mr. Cattermolc's drawing. 
May l>e in pencil, peii-aud-lnk, or colours. 

Certillcatcs will l>e given, as in the Kssaj' competi¬ 
tion. all drawings must lie In oiir hands by Oct. 31st. 
and none can he returned. 'I he general conditlous 
will be precisely the same as those printed above. 




OIoiTfsimn'binct. 

E. .T. F. (South n.'ickney), and others.—In our next 
nuiiihcr we hope to commence a series of clementsry 
lessons ou chess, hy a skilful player, Herr Meyer. 
The chesa-boant and men published with our last 
volume may still be h id by readers of the DWS 
I’Ai’EK, price Id. Ol dcr tUt ough your bookseller. 

Am.\teur (Edinbu’gli). -Thb year has l>cen a very 
troublesome one in respect of the green tly. njringe 
well, and if this does n«it suffice, employ ti*bacio 
watvT. iSee nUo to the general health of the huso, 
at weakly plants are more readily attacko<l tluuj 
those of vigorous habits. Carefully remove oR 
suckers, and apply munuic-water liberally. 

J. B. fMnncherier), and NFJ.LTE T.— “ John Aimlgcrs 
Start in Life ” was extracted from a l>ook by one ot 
our staff, entitled “ Boy and Man." It ia pubnsnci 
at 5(}, Paternoster Row, and may be obtained l>y 
order llirough any bookseller. It will not be re¬ 
published in our pages. 

Mater —The ffrst volume is now ready, price Os.: 

78. (kl. gilt edges. , 

E.STiirsi.vsT (Westminster).—The stocking and keepire 
of the fresh-water aciuarium will !>e fully descriho'i 
in due course. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


A 


THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


R. M. liAI.I.ANTVNE 


“TAc Li/tboat," “Pont Uanit’' etc. 


CHAPTEH II.—roSFUiTINO IXKMES’TS AND A 
rATASTroiii?:. 


H oary winter pa.sse<l away, and genial 
spring returned (o rejoice the land. 

In a particularly amiable frame of mind, 
old Eavenshaw went out one morning to 

linokc. 

Everything had gone well that morning. 
Breakfast had been pimctual; ajjpetito 
good; rheumatics in al)eyanoc; the girls 
lircly; and Miss Trim less of a torrent 
than was her wont. Mrs. Iluvenshaw’s 
intellect had more than once almost risen 


I 


Petawanaquat seizes Tony. 
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to the ordinary human average, and Master 
Tony had been hotter—perhaps it were 
more correct to say less wicked—than 
usual. 

Old Bavenshaw was what his friends 
styled a heavy smoker, se was his kitchen 
chminey; but then the chimney had the 
excuse of being compelled to smoke, whereas 
its owner's insane act was voluntary. 

Bo not afraid, reader. We have no in¬ 
tention of entering into an argument with 
smokers. Tliey are a pig-he^ed genera¬ 
tion. We address those who have not yet 
become monomaniacs as regards tobacco. 

In order to the full enjoyment of his 
pipe, the old gentleman had built on a 
moll what Elsie styled a summer-hou.se. 
Begardless of seasons, however—as ho was 
of most things—her father used this temple 
at all seasons of the year, and preferred to 
call it a smoking-box. Now, as this smok- 
ing-box, with its suiToundings, had much 
to do with the issues of our story, we bring 
it under particular notice. It resembled a 
large sentry-box, and the willow-clad knoll 
on which it stood was close to the river. 
Being elevated slightly above the rest of the 
country, a somewhat extended view of river 
and plain was obtainable therefrom. 
Samuel Bavenshaw loved to contemplate 
this view through the mediiun of smoke. 
Thus seen it was hazy and in accord with 
his own idea of mest things. The sun 
shone warmly into the smoking-box. It 
sparkled on the myriad dewdrops that 
hung on the willows, and swept in golden 
glory over the rolling plains. The old 
gentleman sat down, puffed, and was 
happy. The narcotic ixmuence operated, 
and the irascible demon in his breast fell 
sound asleep. 

How often do bright .sunshine and pro¬ 
found calm precede a storm ! Is not that 
a truism—if not a newism ? The old gen¬ 
tleman had barely reduced himself to quies¬ 
cence, and the demon had only just begun 
to snore, when a cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s body, arose on the horizon. Gradu¬ 
ally it drew near, partially ob-scured the 
sky, and overshadowed the smoking-box 
in the form of Angus Macdonald, the father 
of Ian. (The demon ceased snoring !) 

“ Coot tay to you, sir,” said Angus. 
“ You will pe enchoyin’ your pipe this fine 
momin’.” 

“Yes, Angus, I am,” replied Eaven- 
shaw, with as much urbanity os He could 
assume—and it wasn’t much, for he sus¬ 
pected the cause of his neighbour’s visit— 
“you’d better sit down and light your 
own.” 

Anp is accepted the invitation, and pro¬ 
ceeded to load with much deliberation. 

Now it must be known that the High¬ 
lander leved the view from that knoll as 
much as did his neighbour. It reminded 
him of the old country, where ho had been 
bom and bred on a hill-top. He coveted 
that willow knoll intensely, desii-ing to 
build a hmise on it, and, being prosperous, 
was willing to give for it more than its 
value, for his present dwelling lay some¬ 
what awkwardly in the creek, a little 
higher up the river, so that the willows on 
the knoU interfered vexatiously with his. 
view. 

“ It’s a peautiful spote this!” observed 
Angus, after a few preliminary puffs. 

“ It is,” answer! d the old trMer, curtly 
(and the demon awoke). 

Angus made no reply for a few minutes, 
but continued to pnlf great clouds with 
considerable emphasis from his oompressed 
lips. Mr. Bavenshaw returned the fire 
with interest. 


¥l\e Soy’^ Own 


“ It’ll no pe for sellin’ the knowl, ye 
arc ? ” said Angus. 

The demon was fairly roused now. 

“No, Angus Macdonald,” said the 
trader, ^’mly, “ I'll not sell it. I’ve told 
you that already more than once, and. it is 
worse than ill-judged, it is impertinent of 
you, to come bothering me to part with 
my land.” 

“ Ho ! inteed! ” exclaimed Angus, rising 
in wrath, and cramming his pijK! into his 
vest pocket; “ it is herself that will pe 
pothering you no more apout yom" dirty 
land, Samyool Euvnshaw.” 

He strode from the spot with a look of 
ineffable scorn and the air of an offended 
chieftain. 

Old Bavenshaw tried to resume his tran¬ 
quillity, but the demon was self-willed and 
tobacco had, lost its power. There were 
more clouds, however, in store for him that 
morning. 

It so fell out that Ian Macdonald, un¬ 
able to bear the suspense of uncertainty 
any longer, and all ignorant of hi.s father’s 
visit to the old trader, had made up his 
mind to bring things to a point that very 
morning by formally asking permission to 
pay bis addresses to Elsie Bavenshaw. 
Knowing the old man’s habits, he went 
straight to the smoking-box. If he had 
set out half an hour sooner he would have 
met his own father and saved himself trou¬ 
ble. As it was they missed each other. 

Mr. Bavenshaw had only begun to feel 
slightly calmed when Ian presented him¬ 
self, with a humble, propitiatory air. The 
old man hated humility in every form, 
even its name. He regarded it as a syno¬ 
nym for hypocrisy. The demon actually 
leaped within him, but the old man had a 
powerful will. He seized his spiritual 
enemy, throttled, and held him down. 

“ Good morning,” Mr. Bavenshaw. 

“ Good morning.” 

Nothing more was said by either for a few 
minutes. Ian was embarrassed. He had 
got up a set speech and forgotten it. He 
was shy, but he was also resolute. Draw¬ 
ing himself up suddenly he said, with an 
earnest, honest look:— 

“ Mr. Bavenshaw, Hove your daughter,” 
(there was only one daughter in Ian’s 
estimation !) * ‘ and I come to ask leave to 
woo her. If. by earnest devotion and—” 

“ Ian Macdonald,” interrupted the old 
gentleman, in a voice of suppressed anger, 
“ you may save yourself and me the 
trouble of more talk on this subject. 
Your father has just been here wanting me 
to sell him this knoll. Now, look here ” 
(he rose, and, stepping out of the smoking- 
hox, pointed to Angus Macdonald’s house, 
which was full in view), “you see that 
house, young man. Mark what I say. I 
will sell this knoll to your father, and give 
my daughter to you, when you take that 
hobsc, and with your own unaided hands 
place it on the top of this knoll! ” 

This was meant by the old trader as a 
bitterly facetious way of indicating the 
absolute hopelessness of the ca.se. Ian 
accepted it in that light, for ho was well 
aware that Samuel Eavenshaw’s firmness— 
or obstinacy—was insurmountable. He did 
not despair, however; true love never 
does that; but he felt tremendously cast 
down. 'Without a word or look of reproach 
he turned and walked slowly away. 

Once again the old trader .sought comfort 
in his pipi',, but found none. Besides feeling 
extriuii'ely indignant with the Macdonalds, 
father and sbn, for what he styled their 
presumption, he was now conscious of 
having treated both with undue severity. 


Dashing his pipe on the grmmd, he thrust 
both hands into his coat pockets and re¬ 
turned towards his dwelling. On the way 
he unfortunately met Pftowanaqnat in one 
of his fields, leaning cor.sposodly ovit a gate. 
Thntinf elligent rcd-sldn had not yet finislnd 
his inquiries at the missionary village. He 
had appeared more than onoo at Willow 
Creek, and seemed to hover round the old 
ti-ader like a moth round a eendle. The 
man was innocent of any evil intent on 
this occasion, but Eaven.shaw would have 
qusrrelled with an angel just then. 

“ What are you doing heiv ? Be off! " 
he said, sternly. 

The Indian c ither did not or wouM not 
understand, and the old man, sensing him 
by the arm, thrust him violently tlmiugh 
the gateway. 

All the hot blood of the Petav.-anaqnuts, 
from Adam downwards, seemed to li'ap 
through the red man’s veins and concentrate 
in his right bond as he turned fiercely on 
the trader and drew his scalping knife. 
Quick as lightning Bavenshaw hit out with 
his fist, and knocked the Indian down, 
then, turning on his heel, walked away. 

Por a moment Petawanaqunt lay stunned. 
Eecovering, he arose, and his dark glitter¬ 
ing eyes told of a purpose of deadly re¬ 
venge. Tlie trailer was still in sight. The 
Indian picked up his gun, glided swiftly 
behind a tree, and took a long steady aim. 
Just then little Tony rushed from the 
house and leaped into his father's arms, 
where he received an unusually warm em¬ 
brace, for the trader wanted some sort of 
relief to his feelings. The Indian's fingi r 
was pressing the trigger at the moment. 
Death was very near Samuel Bavenshaw 
just then, but tlie finger relaxed and the 
gun was lowered. A more terrible form of 
revenge had Hashed into the mind of the 
savage. Gliding quietly from his position, 
he entered the willows and disappeari>d. 

Meanwhile Angus Macdonald returned 
in no very amiable mood to hi.s own bous,'. 
It was a small house; had been built by 
its omier, and was, like most of the other 
houses of the colony at that time, a good 
solid log-structime—a sort of Noah’s ark 
on a siu^l scale. It stood on a flat piecs 
of mother earth, without any special foun¬ 
dation except a massive oblong wooden 
frame to which all the superstructuri' w^u 
attached. You might, if strong enough, 
have grasped it by the ridge-pole and car¬ 
ried it bodily away without tearing up any 
foundation or deranging the fabric. It 
was kept in order and managed by nii 
elderly sister of Angus, named Martha, for 
Angus was a widower. His oidy son Ian 
dwelt in the school-house, a mile farthi r 
up the river. 

Martha’s strong point was fowls. 'We 
are too ignorant of that subject to go into 
particulars. We can only say that she wai 
an adept at fowls. Miutha's chichen- 
were always tender and fat, and their eggr 
were the largest and freshest in Bod River. 
We introduce these fowls solely bocau.i! 
one of them acted a very important p.irt 
on a very critical occasion. As weU might 
the geese who saved Borne be omitted fr-nii 
history as Martha Macdonald’s Cochin- 
China hen which—well, we won’t sny wh.i! 
just yet. That hen was frightfully phdn. 
Why Cochin-China hens should have sui-li 
long legs and wear feather trousers art 
questions which naturalists must settle 
among themselves. Being a humorou! 
man, Angus had named her Beauty. Shi 
was a very cross hen, and her featdier un¬ 
mentionables fitted badly. Moreover sin 
was utterly useless and never laid an egg 
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■which was fortunate, for if she had laid 
one it would have been an eg-rogious 
monstrosity. She was obviously tough. 
If they had slain her for the table they 
would have had to cut her up with a htuid- 
saw, or giind her into meal to fit her for 
use. Besides all this, Beauty was a wido-w. 
When her husband died—probably of dis¬ 
gust—she took to crowing on her own 
account. Slio received Angus w'ith a crow 
when he enk^red the house after his intcr- 
view' with Ravcusha'.v, and appeared to 
listen intently as he poui’ed his sorrows 
into liis sister’s car. 

‘‘ It’s up at the knowl I’ve peen, Martha, 
an’ I left Samyool Ruvnshiiw there in a 
fery pad temper—fery pad intced. He’ll 
come oot of it, whatever.” 

“An* he’ll not be for sellin’ you the 
knowl?” asked Martha, 

“ No, he won’t,” repHed Angus. 

From this point they went oft into a very 
long-winded discussion of the pros and 
cons of the case, which, however, avc will 
spare the reader, and return to Willow 
Creek. The bed of the creek, near to the 
point where it joined the Red River, was a 
favourite resort of Master Tony. Thither 
he went that same afternoon to play. 
Having observed the child’s habits, Peta- 
wanaquat paddled his canoe to the same 
point end hid it and himself among the 
overhanging bushes of the creek. In the 
eourso of his gambols Tony approached the 
place. One stroke of the paddle sent the 
light birch-bark canoe like an an*ow across 
the stream. The Indian sprang on shore. 
Tony gave him one scared look and was 
about to utter an appalling yell, when a 
rod hand covered his mouth aud another 
red hand half throttled him. 

Petaw^anaquat bundled the poor child 
into the bottom of his canoe, wrapped 
a leather coat round his head, spread 
a buffalo robe over him, gave him a 
smart rap on the head to keep him 
quiet, and paddled easily out hito the 
stream. Steadily, but not too swuftly, ho 
jMi.sscd down the river, do>\ui the rapids, 
Jiud post the Indian settlement without 
attracting particular notice. Once tlio 
buffalo robe moved ; the paddle descended 
on it with a sounding whack, and it did 
not move again. Before night closed, 
the Indian was paddling over the broad 
bosom of Lake Winnipeg. 

Of coui'se, Tony was soon missed; his 
haunts were v/ollknown. Miss Trim traced 
his footprints to the place where he had 
ix!en seized, saw evidences of the struggle, 
the natui'C of which she coiTcctly guessed, 
and came shrieking back to the house, 
where she wont off into hysterics, and was 
uiiable to toll anydliing about the matter. 

Fortunately, Victor was there; he also 
(.raced the footsteps. Instead of returning 
homo he ran straight to the school-house, 
which he reached out of breath. 

” Come, Ian,come ! ” he gasped. ^‘Tony’s 
Jx?cn carried off — Petawanaquat! Yom* 
canoo and gxm; all the ammunition you 
can lay haurds on ! ” 

Ian asked for no explanations; ho ran 
into tlie house, shouldered a small bag of 
pemmicon, gave his gun and ammunition to 
Victor, told his assistant to keep the school 
going till his return, and ran with his 
friend down to the river, where his own 
birch canoe lay on the bank. 

A few minutes sufl&oed to launch it. 
Both Ian and Victor were expert canoe- 
raon. Straining their powers to the utmost, 
y wore soon far down the Red River, in 
:iot pursuit of the fugitive. 

^0 be eontinued .) 


THE LION-KILLER. 

{Pro7)i tlic French of DunUjeff.) 

People in Tunis, Afn<’ft,— 
at lea.st, some of tlio older 
people,—often talk of the 
wonderful exploits of a lion- 
killer who was famous there 
forty years ago. The story is 
this, and is said to be enthely 
true : 

The lion-killer was railed 
“The Sicilian,” bceau.se his 
native country was Sicily; 
and he was known as “ The 
Christian ” among the people 
in Tunis, who were mostly 
Arabs, and, consequently, 
Mohammedans. He was also 
called “Hercules,” because of his strength,— 
that being the name of a strong demi-god of the 
ancient Greeks. JIc was not built like Her- 
cnlc.s, however; he was tall, but bc.autifully pro¬ 
portioned, and there was nothing in his form 
that betrayed his j’owerful muscles. Ho jicr- 
formed j^rodigies of strength with so miudi 
gracofnluess and ease as to astonish all who saw 
them. 

He was a member of a travelling show com- 
l)any that visited Tunis,—very much as mena¬ 
gerie and circus troupes go about this country 
now from town to town. His part of the busi¬ 
ness was, not simply to do things that would 
display liis great strength, but also to represent 
scenes by pautoraime, so that they would appear 
to the audience exactly ns if the real scenes were 
being performed before their veiy eyes. In one 
of these .scenes lie sliowed the people how he had 
eneountered and killed a lion with a wooden 
club in the country of Dama.scus. This is the 
manner in which ho did it: 

After a fl^oiiri.sh of tiunq^ets, the Sicilian came 
upon tlie stage, which was ananged to represent 
a circle, or arena, and had three palm-trees in 
the middle. He was liandsomely dres-sed in a 
costume of bUck velvet, trimmed with silver 
braid, and, as he looked around upon the audi- 
euce with a grave but gentle expression, and 
went through with the Arabian salutation, which 
was to bciU" his right hand to his heart, mouth, 
and forehead successively, there "was perfect 
silence, so charmed were the people with his 
beauty and dignity. 

Then an inti'rpreter cried : 

“The Cliri.stiaii will sliow you Iioav, with his 
club, he killed a lion in the country of Da¬ 
mascus ! ” 

Immediately following this came another 
flourish of trumpets and a striking of cymbals, 
as if to announce the entrance of the lion. 
Quickly the Sicilian sprang behind one of the 
three palm.s, whence to watch his enemy. With 
an attentive and resolute eye, leaning his body 
first to the right, and then to the left, of the 
tree, he kej)t his gaze on the terrible beast, fol¬ 
lowing all its movements with the graceful mo¬ 
tions of his own body, so naturally and suitably 
as to captivate the attention of the spectators. 

“The lion surely is there!” they whispered. 
“ IVe do not see him, but he sees him ! How he 
watches his least motion ! How resolute he is ! 
He will not allow himself to be surprised—” 

Suddenly the Sicilian leaps ; with a bound he 
has cros.scd from one palm-tree to another, and, 
with a second spring, has climbed half-way up 
the tree, still holding his massive club in one 
lianJ. One understands by liis movements that 
the lion has followed him, and, crouched and 
angi-y, stops at the foot of the tree. The Sicilian, 
hailing over, notes the slightest change of ‘pos¬ 
ture ; then, like a flash of light, he Iciqis to the 
ground hehind the tiunk of the tree ; the terrible 
club makes a whistling sound as it swings 
through the air, and the lion falls to tlie 
ground. 

The scene was so well played that the wildest 
applause came from all parts of the audience. 

Then the interpr^dor came in, and, throuung 
at the feet of the Hercules a magnificent lion’.'? 
skin, cried : 


“ Behold the skin of the lion that the Chris¬ 
tian killed in the country of Damascus.” 

The fame of the .Sicilian reached tlie cars of 
the Bey of Tunis. But the royal dignity of tho 
Bey, the reigning prince of that country, would 
not allow him to be present at exhibitions given 
to tho common people. Finally, however, hav¬ 
ing heard .so much about tho handsome and 
strong Sicilian, he became curious to see him, 
and said : 

“If this Christian has killed one lion with a 
club, he can kill another. Tell liini tliat if ho 
will knock down my grand lion with it, I will 
give him a thousand ducats ”—quite a large sum 
in those days. 

At this time the Boy had several young lions 
that ran freely about in the courtyaril or garden 
of his palace, and in a great pit, entirely sur¬ 
rounded by a high teirace, on a level with tlie 
ground-floor of tho pahicc, a superb Atlas lion 
was kept in royal captivity. It wa,H this lion 
that the Bey wLshed the Sicilian to combat. Tlie 
proposition was sent to the Sicilian, who ac¬ 
cepted it without hesitation, and without boast¬ 
ing wdiat he would do. 

The combat was to take place a week from 
that time, and the announcement that the 
h.andsome Sicilian was to fight a duel \dth the 
grand lion was spread far and wide, even to the 
larders of the desert, producing a profound si‘n- 
sation. Everybody, old and young, great and 
small, desired to be present, iloreover, tlio 
people would be freely admitted to tho gaiden 
of the Bey, where they could witness the combat 
I’rom tiie top of tbe tcrnice. The duel was to be 
early in the morning, before tho heat of the 
day. 

During the week that intciTcncd the .Sicilian 
pcrformeil every day in tho show instead of tivu 
days a week, as had been his custom. Never 
was he more calm, graceful, and fa.seinating in 
his performances. Tlie evening before the 
eventful day, ho rejicated in pantomiinc his 
victory over tho lion near Damu.scu.s, with so 
I much elegance, precision, and supplene.ss as to 
elicit round after round of enthusiastic cheers. 
Of course ever^’body wlio had seen him play 
killing a lion was wild with curiosity to see him 
actually fight with a real lion. 

So, on the following morning, in the early 
dawn, the terrace around the lion’s pit wa.i 
crowded with people. For three days the gi*and 
lion had been deprived of food in order that lie 
might be the more ferocious and tcn'ible. His 
eyes shone like two balls of fire, and he inces¬ 
santly lashed Ids flanks with his tail. At one 
moment he would madly roar, and, in the next, 
i-uh himself against the wall, vainly trying to 
find a chink between the stones in whicli to 
insert his claws. 

Precisely at the appointed hour the princely 
Bey and his court took the places that bad been 
reserved for them on one side of tlie terrace. 
Tho Sicilian came a few steps behind, dressed 
in his costume of velvet and silver, and holding 
his club in his hand. With his accustomed easy 
and regular step, and a natumlly elegant and 
dignified bearing, he advanced in front of tlie 
royal party, and made a low obeisance to tlie 
Bey. The princu made some remark to him, to 
which he responded irith a fresh salute ; then 
he witlidrew, and descended the steps which led 
to the lion’s pit. 

I’he crowd was silent. At the end of some 
sccond.s the barred gate of the pit wju? opened, 
and gave entrance, not to the bi-ave and power¬ 
ful Hercules, but to a poor dog that was thrown 
towards the ferocious beast w’ith the intention of 
still more exciting its raveiions appetite. Thi.s 
unexpected act of cruelty drew hisses from the 
.spectators, but they were soon absorbed in 
watching the behaviour of the dog. When the 
lion saw the prey that laid been thrown to him, 
he stood motionless for a moment, ceased to beat 
liis flanks with his tail, growled deeply, and 
croiiched on the ground, with his paws extended, 
ids neck stretched out, aud his eyes fixed upon 
the victim. 

The dog, on being thrown into the pit, v.in at 
once toward.s a corner of the wall, as far as pos- 
•siblo from the lion, aud, trembling, yet not 
overeome by fear, ti.xed Ids eyes on the hyge 
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beast, watcluiig anxiously, but intently, liis 
every motion. 

With apparent unconcern the lion crcepingly 
advanced towards the dog, and then, wnth a 
sudden movement, he was upon his feet, and in 
a second launched himself into the air ! But the 
dog that same instant bounded in an opjK)site 
direction, so that the lion fell in the corner, 
while the dog alighted where the lion had 
been. 

For a moment the lion seemed very muck 
surprised at the loss of his prey ; with the dog, 
the instinct of self-preservation developed a 
coolness that oven overcame his terror. The 
body of the poor animal was all in a shiver, 
but his head was firm, lus eyes were w’atchful. 
Without losing sight of his enemy, he slowly 
retreated into the corner behind him. 


the escape of his prey, the Sicilian entered, calm 
and firm, superb in his brilliant costume, and 
with his cluD in his hand. 

At his appearance in the pit a silence like 
death came over the crowd of spectators. Tlio 
Hercules walked rapidly towards a comer, and, 
leaning upon his club, awaited the onslaught of 
the lioD, who, blinded by fury, had not yet per¬ 
ceived his entrance. The waiting was of short 
duration, for the lion, in turning, espietl him, 
and the fire that flashed from the eyes of the 
terrible beast told of savage joy in finding 
another victim. 

Here, however, the animal showed for a 
moment a feeling of anxiety ; slowly, as if con¬ 
scious that he was in the presence of a powerful 
adversary, he retreated some steps, keeping his 
fiery eyes all the time on the man. The Sicilian 
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Then the lion, scanning his victim from the I 
corners of his eyes, walked sidewise a few steps, • 
nnd, turning suddenly, tried again to pounce 
with one bound upon the dog ; but the latter . 
seemed to anticipate this movement also, and, ^ 
in the same second, jumped in the opt)o.sit€ ' 
direction, as before, crossing the lion in the air. 

At this the lion became furious, and lost the 
calmness that might have insured him victory, ; 
wlule the courage of the unfortunate dog won for 
him the sympathy of all the spectators. 

As the lion, excited and terrible, was pre¬ 
paring a new plan of attack, a rope ending in a 
loop was lowered to the dog. The bravo little 
animal, whose imploring looks had been piti¬ 
ful to behold, saw the help sent to him, and, 
fastening his teeth and claws into the rope, was 
immediately drawn up. The lion, perceiving ' 
this, made a prodigious leap, but the dog was 
happily beyond his reach. The poor creature, 
drawn in safety to the terrace, at once took 
flight, and was soon lost to view. 

At tho moment when the lion throw himself 
on the ground of the pit, roaring with rage at 


also kept his keen gaze on the lion, and, wuth his 
body slightly inclined fonvard, marked every 
alteration of position. Between the two adver- 
saric-s it was easy to see that the fear was on the , 
side of the beast; but, in comparing the feeble 
means of the man—a rude club—with the 
powerful structure of the lion, whose boundinga 
made the very ground beneath him tremble, it 
was liard for the spectators to believe that 
courage, and not strength, would win the vic- 
tory. 

The lion was too excited and famished to re¬ 
main long undecided. After more backward 
steps, which he made as if gaining time for re¬ 
flection, he suddenly advanced in a sidelong 
direction in order to charge upon his adversary, j 
The Sicilian did not move, but followed with I 
his fixed gaze the motions of the lion. Greatly i 
irritated, the beast gave a mighty spring, utter- | 

I ing a terrible roar; the man, at the same mo- ! 

I ment, leaixjd aside, and the lion had barely 
I touched the ground, when the club came down 
, upon his head with a dull, shocking thud. The 
king of the desert rolled heavily under the 


I stroke, and fell headlong, stunned and senseless, 
but not dead. 

j The spectators, overcome with adinimtion, and 
awed at the exhibition of so much calmness, ad¬ 
dress, and strength, were hushed into profound 
silence. The next moment the Bey arose, and, 
with a gesture of his hand, Jisked mercy for his 
favourite lion. 

“ A thousand ducats the more if you will not 
kill him ! ” he cried to the Sicilian. 

“ Agreed ! ” was the instant reply. 

The lion lay panting on the ground. The 
Hercules bowed at the word of the Bey, and 
: slowly withdrew, still keeping his eyes on the 
I conquered brute. The two thousand ducats 
' were counted out and paid. The lion shortly 
recovered. 

With a universal gasp of relief, followed hy 
deafening shouts and cheers, the spectators 
withdrew from the terrace, having witnessed a 
scene they could never forget, and which, as I 
said at the beginning, is still talked of in ^nis. 

M. W. FISHER. 


SOME B07S WHO BECAMB 
I FAMOUS. 

i THE FIRST BISHOP OF NEW ZEALANI>. 

I WAS at Eton not long since, and passing a 
famous pastrycook’s I aaw two eminent ik'f- 
sonages engaged in making purchases of tarts 
' and sweets, which they were stuffiiig into their 
lK)ckets, evidently with the intention of having 
a feast later on. In niy own mind I set one- 
down for a judge and the other for a bishop, 
ahliongh they were both habited in the regula¬ 
tion Eton jacket and trousers and deep white 
collar. They wore hats which looked rather 
ruffled in the nap, and they were about fourteen 
—the boys, you understand, not the hats! 

! I was of course looking ahead somewhat when 
I I thought of them as dignitaries of Bar and 
! Church; but, after all, time flies so swiftly that 
the beanlless faces of yesterday seem to be lined 
with the cares of State to-day, and sonm of the 
hands that are now plying the airs on the river 
will in all probability be directing the affliirs of 
nations before we know where we are. 

There is a manly nir about the Eton boys that 
every one likes. There is a brightness and 
freshness about them as you meet them making 
for the river or the cricket-field that tells yon 
they are worthy the title of young English gen¬ 
tlemen, Of many of her sons Eton is justly 
proud, but none hold a higher place in her 
esteem than those who have ^ded to the lustre 
of her fame by the purity and bra very of theirli ves. 

The Selwyns hold a high place in the aiiDal.s 
of Eton. There were four brothers, and all dis- 
tin^ii»]»ed themselves by their physical jmwers 
and mental attainments. Of the eldest it lias 
been said that “ he was the best scitf/cr of liis 
day at Eton, and the best scholar of his day at 
Cambridge.” The second was one of the best 
Eton oars, and the youngest was the umpire of 
the Thames for many years. But George 
Augustus, who is the subject of our pajH*r, 

I seems in many ways to have outstripiied them 
! all As a swimmer and oarsman few’ could 
equal him, and he made rapid progress w ith his^ 
studies, using his hours of recreation but not 
abusing them. To his honour be it said that 
he had the courage to put down profane Jau- 
^age among the boys in his division, and he 
did it in such a way as showed them that it was 
possible to be manly in speech as well as in 
sport. 

If you had been walking down town on a 
summer afternoon in the year 1821 yon might 
have encountered eight or nine bo 3'8 running at 
the top of their speed towards “Bob To!la- 
day’s,” where the “ long boat ” was kept. The 
boats in those days were clumsy and the oars 
clumsier. “In Selwyn’s there w’ere seven oars 
not very good, and one superlatively bad.” Tho 
thing was to seize one of the seven moderately 
bad ones, and leave the last man in to take tho 
“punt pole.” As a consequence he was sulky 
all the way up to Surley, and the other sev-on. 
abused liim for not pulling his own weight. 




Every one was out of temper. So George Sel- 
wvn determined always to come last The other j 
fellows chaffed him, but he used to laugh, and I 
ai lust characteristically said, It’s worth my ! 
while that bad oar. 1 used to have to 

pull the weight of the sulky fellow who had it; 1 
now you are all in good humour.” Tliat was ' 
just like him. He who wrote that story of the ^ 
punt pole added truly, “ He always took the 
luhouring oar ’ in everything, and he greased ' 
the rowlocks in every good work.'* That was ^ 
w ritten by one who knew and loved him—it was | 
Jifticult to know him and not love him ! | 

He thought for himself too. Once he was i 
tnnslating Horace to Dr. Keate, arul rendered 
“ {u\>prios purgantem lenites ungues " as clean* 
0 ^' his own nails. The doctor corrected him, 
"Cleaning his nails. Go on!'* Again and | 
igain the boy said, his owa nails. Br. Keate 
5 cy>lJed him, but the boy argued the point. “If 
rou please, sir, Horace lays the stress on the 
‘proprios,’ because most of the dandies made the 
mrbers pare their nails ; and when Phillipu.s 
law Minii paring his own nails he thought him 

I man of some energy. ” Dr. Keate generously 
ippreciated the criticism, and said, “ Well, 
here's something in that. Lay the stress then 
m “proprios.* ** 

In all Eton there was no blither spirit than 
rcung SelwvD, Strong in limb, and strong in 
hat purity of purpose which make.s a lad nobl#', 
le was a leader amongst his schoolmates. If 
rouble or sickne.ss came to any of his friends he 
ras ever ready to help and cheer them, and all | 
hrough his life lie was a friend-winner and a • 
liend-keeper. 

He carried with him to Cambridge a reputa* 
ion for prowess that placed him in the front 
■auk. He was chosen to represent his Uni- 
'crsity in the Si's! Oxford and Ciambridge boat- 
ice, fifty years ago. Indeed, he could hardly 
lave been overlooked, for he seems to have been 
. perfect athlete. He and a friend—both bishoj>s 
.fterwards—walked to London once in thirteen 
»nrs, without stopping. 

Towards the close of his undergraduate days 
le went home at the end of a term and missed 
lis father’s carriage. He half guessed the cause 
f its disappearance, but on miming farther in- 
luirica he learned that the expense of keeping 
oar sons at Eton and Cambridge was so great 
hat it had become a question which should 
uffer, the son’s education or the father’s com- 
ort, and the carriage ha^l been sold. He forth- 
fith made up his mind to earn his own living, 
J)d, having gained his degree, he went as 
rivate tutor to Lord Powis at Eton. He also 
cas appointed Curate of Windsor. Here we find 
am full of energy and life, working with his 
‘opil as though he had no other work in life, 
laching in Sunday school, and on other days in 
he large national schools in Windsor as though 
lis bread depended on it—up with the lark, 
lid away to “ Selwyn’s Bush,” which is know’n 
0 this day as the scene of his extraordinary 
wimrning feat. The bush stands on a high 
ank, and he was accustomed to take a header 
ver it with a perfectly horizontal body, take 
he water headforemost at an angle of forty-live, 
nd come up almost directly. For those who 
an'd to try the experiment his maxim was, 

‘ fancy yourself a dart!” He was the presi* 
'’at of a club whose members were pled^d to 
lathe at least five days in every week in the 
atire year ; and in all that he did, whether of 
M^reation or of work,whatsoever his hand found 
0 do, he did it with his might. 

He took his m.a. degree in 1834. In 1839 he 
oarried, and in 1841 came the great change in 

II the plans of his life. He was made Bishop 
f Kt w Zealand, which had become a Britisn 
«kiny the year before. The life of a bishop 
a a wild colony, inhabited by cannibals, was 
mt likely to be as smooth as that of one iii 
i^tgUnd. Mr. Selwyn had a bright future 
‘^fere him at home, and he loved the haunts 
*d friends of his youth. Yet he at once 
'^pted the offei'ed post, which W{i3 one of 
'iOger as well as dignity. His was the reil 
cdssiou.'iry spirit,—bis the desire to tell the 
ttiry of Chri.Hl’s love as the saviour of sinners,— 
ud those few friends who sailed with him in 
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December, 1841, had caught some of his zeal | 
and devotion. The voyage to Sydney lasted five 
months, but he made good use of the time, for 
on the first Sunday of his landing at New Zea¬ 
land lie was able to preach to the Maoris in their 
native language, much to their astonishment. 

When the governor of the wild colony hard 
that a bishop was come out to the Bay of 
I.slands, he wanted to know what was the good 
of one, as there were no roads for his carriage ; j 
but when he heard that the new' bishop had | 
come overland from Auckland on foot he j 
changed his mind. “Ah, that’s a different } 
thing ; then he is the right man for the post '* j 
Everything in the countiy was new and rough. 
All ideas of luxury or refinement had to be 
abandoned if they ever existed. Day after day j 
i?r months together the bishop was obliged to ; 


It would be hard to im^ne a more diffi¬ 
cult position than the bisnop's, placed as 
he was between the colonists on the one 
hand, eager for territory, and careless of the 
fate of the Maoris so long as money was 
ma<le, and the natives themselves, who were 
fast becoming suspicious of the motives of the 
English settlers. Open war was frequently the 
result of our dealings with the natives, and in 
his efforts to act as peacemaker he friK^iumtly 
had to bear the ill-wul of both. One instance 
will suffice. During the war of 1863 he was search¬ 
ing for wounded Maoris In a swamp, st gnsat 
ri^ to hk life, and in reply to his c^l in the 
native tongue one poor fellow answered, “ Here 
am 1.” The bishop and an English officer who 
was with him carried the wounded man off the 
field. It was several miles to the camp. Two 





push his way through the “ Busl^” mostly on 
foot, in order that he might visit his diocese. 
Here is the result of his first visitation : Distance 
travelled, 2,277 miles, made up of 762 on foot, I 
86 on horseback, 249 in canoes or boats, and ' 
1,180 by ship. Hewas ready for any emergency, 
and no difficulties or fatigues overcame him. 

“ ^\’hile you are eating ices at Layton’s, 
or criticising breakfasts at tne Deanery, you may i 
think of your father as enjoying a bowl of new 
milk at the cowshed of some hospitable settler, ! 
or sharing a basket of potatoes with some Maori 
company,” he wrote to his eldest son at Eton. 
Indeed, on one occasion, during a perilous walk 
through a district of warlike natives, a fanatical 
prophet urged the people in a village to refuse 
the bishop shelter in their houses, but to offer 
him a pig-stv. Nothing daunted, he took their | 
offer, turned out the pigs, cleaned the sty, i 
gathered a bed of clean, sweet fern, and lay . 
down calmly to rest. “You cannot whaka- 
tutua that man ” (degrade him from the cha- { 
racter of a gentleman), was the native verdict, i 
and he passed on in peace. 


soldiers came up, and took it in turns to relievo 
the bishop and colonel of tlieir burden. Some 
natives saw the bishop carrying a rifle belonging 
to one of the soldiers, and the report flew like 
wildfire among the tribes that the bishop hod 
been fighting against them. For two years 
tliis acted u[>on them like a poison. At length, 
at a great meeting of Maoris, one speaker de¬ 
nounced the bishop, quoting this very circum¬ 
stance in proof of his woids. He was answered 
by the wounded Maori, who told his people the 
other side of the story, and thus tumed their 
hatred into admiration and regard. 

But he did not confine his labours to New 
Zealand. The fair islands of the South Pacific 
were visited in his little schooners, tlie Flying 
Fish, Undine, and Southern Cross, and 
wherever be went ho liad to overcome the sus¬ 
picions of the islanders, who had a bitter ex¬ 
perience of the friendly visits paid by trailers 
lor purposes of kidnapping and murder. The 
^'at thing w’as to convince the natives that he 
did not come to trade. This was done by ex- 
liibiting presents from a boat; then, bearing the 
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itrescnts on liis bnek, he wonUl nlniigc into the 
■Mirf and wade to the beach. The mo.st coveted 
presents were fish-hooks and red tape—-there was 
an enormous demand for red tape. The bishop 
would then write down some nanie.s, and take 
hi.s leave, retuniing in some months to find a 
hearty welcome. 

As' a sailor he was almost without an ecinal. 
AVhcii an old sailor saw him handling his 
little, ship and bringing her into Auckland 
Harbour himself under circumstances of much 
danger, he said, “It’s enough to make, a 
man a Christian to see the Bishop handle a 
vessel.” The English naval ottieera who met 
him lieclared that he would make a first-rato 
Admiral—but then the militaiy men who knew 
him set him down a.s a born General. When 
sailing in the Southern Cros,s up the lagoon at 
New C.dedonia the vessel suddenly r.an aground. 
By dint of great c.\crtion she was lightened and 
taken into harbour. It was now a jpiciition 
whetlier .she was fit for the voyage to New Zea¬ 
land, and there was no dock or any otlier con¬ 
trivance by which they could learn the state of 
the ship’s bottom. ’I’he bishoj) .stiipped to his 
tweed trow.sers and jersey, and, much to the, 
a.stonishment of the captain of a French m^- 
of-war and other ofiiceis, he made a succession 
of dives and felt over the whole of the damaged 
part of the vessel,tearing his hands terribly with 
the jagged copper, but discovering the exact 
state of the ship. 

No wonder that such a man should win the 
confidence of even tho wildest and most reckless. 
One desperate jiirate, when he lay dying in a 
harbour of tho New Hebrides, said, “'lake niy 
boy to Bishop Selwyn, and tell him to bring 
him up not to be .so big a scamp as his father.” 

For si.v-and-twcnty yeare Selwyn laboured on, 
laying tho foundations of a work that cannot 
easily bo disturbed. His college for training 
candidates for the minhstry was established dur¬ 
ing his first year’s residence, and he never cca.sed 
to work for it with the energy of love, lie was 
in England in 18137, and was oiTered tho bi.shop- 
ric of Lictifi.eld. At first ho declined it, but 
after much jiressurc accepted it, and thus elo^d 
the long history of his work for God in our dis¬ 
tant colony. . , , 

But that he did not lose his simple, hearty 
manliness by the change is evident. “Don't 
send a carriage to meet me at the station,” he 
wrote to a clergyman, at whose church he was 

f oing to hold a confirmation ; “ send your don- 
ey for my bag, and I will walk. ” ' 

On his way to a country church, which he 
was visiting for the first time, he overtook an 
old woman toiling up the steep hill that led to 
the village. He stoppeil, and offered her his 
arm with a pleasant word and smile. The offer 
was gladly accepted, and ho beguiled the way 
with cheerful couvers,ation until tlie hardest part 
of the journey was over. She had no idea who 
he was, but mentioned that she was going to the 
church to hear the bishop. Imagine her suriwise 
when his lordship entered the church in his 
robes, and she recognised in him the pleas int 
companion of her walk. 

This is merely a specimen of what he was, but 
it shows us a man who was, as cricketers have 
it, “goixl all round.” At home, as abroad, in 
all circumstances, he proved himself a Christian 
and a gentleman, ready to help the weak, to 
comfort the weary, to reprove the sinner, to 
welcome the penitent. “ Ho surrounded him¬ 
self with no state or dignity,” says his bioOTa- 
plier, “save the moral grandeur of a holy life, 
and a great examide, ” and he led the simplest 
of lives. He worked to tho very end of his 
days with unabated vigour of mind and body, 
anil when tho cml c.anie, it came suddenly and 
unexpectedly. A shar]> attack of weakness 
seized him in April, 1878, and on the 11th of 
that luontli he passed away. In his latest wan¬ 
derings he was heard to say, “ I am getting 
idle ; who is seeing to that work ? ” And all 
along it was evident that his thoughts were 
away in New Zealand, for which he had done 80 
much. Ho was as familiar with the Maori lan¬ 
guage as with his own, and often whispered in 
Its soft accents, “It is all light,” when tho 
-li idowB of death were gathering about him. 


D nAT’finTs, as played in Groat Britain and in 
all English-.spoaking countries, is governed 
by a few simple and easily-understood Kule.s, as 
follows:— 

1.—The board is to be placed with the double 
corner to the right hand of tho player. 

2.—Tho choice of colour is determined by lot. 
After the first game tho men ai-c commonly 
changed. 

3 .—Black has invariably the fir.-t move. 

4 .—A man touched, except for the purpose of 
adjusting it, must bo iiim’ed if there beau open 
siiuare into which it can he moved. 

5 ._A man moved ovel*the angle of a sipiare 

must, if it can, be moved to that square. 

It.—A mail cn- piisc must be t.aken ; or if it 
be left untaken by accident, it may be “huifud” 
—that is, taken off the board by the adver.sary. 
The “huff” is not a move, but the player in- 
•sisting on it, huffs and moves. 

7 . _ Five niimites is the limit of time for con. 
sidering a move ; when a piece is cn prise.^ one 
minute only is allowed. I’enalty : loss of the 
game. 

S.—A false move must bo replaced, and a 
legal move made. 

9 ._A wrong man removed from the board can 

only be replaced by consent of the adversary. 

10 .—’When two kings only remain on the 
board, the game must be won in twenty moves 
on either side, or abandoned ns drawn. 

11 ._AViih three or more kings, or men, to 

two, the player with the weaker lorce may insist 
on the game being won within forty moves on 
each side, or be drawn. In each of thc.se cases 
notice mu.st bo given by the player that he wilt 
count the moves. 

lo..i_-\Vhen two or more men are taken at one 
coup, no man captured must be taken from the 
board till the combinoil move is completed. 

IS.—A man moved up to the last row of 
squares on the other side must be immediately 
crowned ; but the King cannot play till a move 
has been made on tho other side. 

Bye-i.aws. —No jiointing over tho board or 
obstniction to tho advei-sary is allowed.— 
Matches, unless otherwise agreed, consist of an 
equal number of games.—All disputes to be 
decided by an umpire or other disinterested 
player.—Neither player is allowed, without the 
consent of his opponent, to leave the room 
during the progress of a game.—Any breach 
of the rules involves the loss of tlie game. 
Above all, keep your Cemjy.rf 
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■White to play and mate in seven moves. 

Remember tho system of notation—1 to 32 
left to right, from top to bottom white square, 
and communicate the results of your endeavours 
by the plan shown in the fiist chapter. Pre¬ 
sently we shall examine tho seveml most ap¬ 
proved methods of openings game. For the 
present it will be sufficient if our young draught- 
players exercise their patience and ingenuity. 
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ucn humbled 
at such a 
plain hint 
that I had 
made an un- 
{ avourahle 
impression, I 
strove never¬ 
theless to dis¬ 
semble my 
mortifica¬ 
tion, and even 
to turn the 
censure of my 
little critic 
to good ac¬ 
count. “Had 
I been going on the wrong tacki'” I asked 
myself, while the hoys were droning out 
their nouns and verbs before me. Had I 
not shown myself too stiff and pompous 1' 
Would it not be well to infuse a little more 
familiarity into my manner? With this 
view I bethought myself of a funny ^ry, 
which I presently took the opportunity of 
dragging into my remarks on the les.son. 

It was the story of the doctor who on 
meeting the clergyman at a funeral, shook 



favet fortibm," a quotation not vciy 
applicable to the matter in hand.—“ Don’t 
you mean the next example in the Latin 
Grammar ? ” whispered the parson. “ (ff 
course, of course: mors mt communis omni- 


I expected this to raise a laugh, and some 
of the boys did smile, as in duty bound to 
do when their master condescended to be 
facetious. But it was a faint perfunctory 
smile, and I could see that the joke had not 
tickled them, j^erhaps because these exam¬ 
ples were not in their Latin Grammar, bo 
setting down the boys as deficient in a true 
sense of humour, I resolved to hazard no 
more jokes, but to draw back into my shell 
of scholastic gravity. 

I now turned my attention to the younger 
boys* exercise, but found no more satisfac¬ 
tion in dealing with it than with the 
Delectus. "What intell^tual ideas could 
one tack on to such silly sentences as, 
“ Thei'e were eome who iwaiud BalhvA— 
It h the part of the slave to shut the paUs of 
the dtp—Cains denies that he hoA irrxtaUa 
the imsp **—and so on ! 

All my energies were spent in amazement 
at the stupidity of rational beings who 
apparently thought a plural slave necessa^ 
to shut the gates of the city, and would 
have it that they could grammatically 
irritate a genitive wasp. 

I began by trying to explain everything 
minutely, but soon became tired of this 
labour of Sisj^phus, and confined myself to 
laying down the law that Balbus, when he 
was-in-good-health, must be in the 
I nominative, whereas if we prais^ Caius, 
he was bound to get himself into the 
accusative. 

So we went on stumbling away at these 
lowest steps of Parnassus, which I had 
imagined I could turn into smooth and 
grassy slopes with so little difficulty; 

I had not only to attend to the ’task in 
hand, but to keep an eye on the doings ot 
the other division of my fiock. 




I soon became aware that it is one thing 
to set boys down to thoir books, and quite 
another to make them drink diligently of 
the Muses’ spring. As I sat looking over 
the exercises, I was constantly interrupted 
and annoyed by the sound of chuckles and 
stifled bursts of laughter from various parts 
of the room, and it was some time before I 
could find out the laughers and the cause 
of their laughter. 

Xot to say that my eyes could not be 
everywhere at once, I have the misfortune 
to be shortsighted and to use an eyeglass, 
with which I was almost as ill off in the 
present emergency as an ancient arquebusier 
shooting at a snipe, that would bo out of 
rongiilong before he could fix and aim his 
cumbrous weapon. As often as I brought 
my ghiss to boar on any spot, all was as 
quiet as when a policeman’s bull’s-eye is 
turned upon a party of thieves; hut the 
joke, whatever it was, still went on in the 
intervals during which my vision was ob¬ 
scured like a revolving lighthouse. 

It appeared to me, after several attempts 
to discover the cause of it, that my friend 
with the red head was the centre of the 
disturhance. The other hoys were con¬ 
stantly looking towai-ds him, and I resolved 
not to be deceived by his air of extreme 
absorption in his work. He should loam 
that I was on the alert. I left my desk 
and walked up to him. 

“ t\Tiat is your name ? ” I asked sharply. 

He raised his head with an air of genuine 
surprise and munihled something which did 
not reach my ear. 

“ His name is Eufus, sir,” said somebody 
for him as I repeated my question. 

‘AVell, Eufus,” said I, “what aro you 
about ? ” 

“ Xothing, sir,” he declared, indignantly, 
opening hi.s eyes very wide; and the other 
boys laughed outright. 

'' Da you tliink, Rufus, th.at I cannot tell 
there is .some mischief going on ’! ” and they 
all laughed again. 

It suddenly occurred to me that I must 
be calling the boy by a nickname, and that 
this was the joke. A little joke goes a long 
way in a schoolroom. iSo in some confusion, 
and afraid that after all I might be doing 
the Red Head an inj ustioe, I relaxed the 
strictness of my looks, and went hack to 
my place. But Eufus pursued me with an 
indignant question, 

” Please, sh, what have I been doing ? ” 

“ Take care; that is all,” said I, not 
liking to look him in the face, and hastening 
to go on with my exercises. 

The tittering, however, did not ooasc for 
this warning, and presently I caught an 
offender in the very act. A boy sitting in 
the front row of desks, close under my nose, 
had the audacity to give vent to a very 
audible snigger, and I wa,s down upon him 
like a terrier on a rat. 

“ Stand up,” I commanded, and he rose 
to hi.s feet overwhelmed with shame. Ho 
was a delicate, nervous-looking lad, who 
would take very little to overawe him, but 
I did not consider this so much as the 
ni.-ccasity for establishing my authority by 
a .severe example. I was determined to 
check this unseemly behaviour once and 
for all. So I made him walk out to the 
floor in front of me and addressed him 
sternly. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Is this the way in which you trifle over your 
Work? Unless you improve your time at 
school, and give up this foolish conduct, 

ou will repent it in after life. You had 

etter take warning, or—1 mean to put a 
slop to this.” 
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The boy, who, after all, perhaps, was not 
so much to blame, had blushed all over at 
the first word I spoke to him, and at every 
clause of my oration he kept growring 
redder and redder, till there seemed to be 
some danger of bis turning into a boiled 
lobster before my eyes. 

I felt sorry for him when I saw how ho 
.shrivelled np under my righteous indigna¬ 
tion , and I began to be afraid that he would 
sink into his boots in sheer dismay. So 
I out short my rebuke and sent him to his 
seat with an uncomfortable suspicion that 
I had brought my heavy aitilleiy into play 
quite unnece-ssarily, and had fired off a 
sixty-four pounder to crush a butterfly. 
And indeed this subdued rebel sunk into a 
heap over his book, and remained in a state 
of coUap.se for the rest of the morning. 

I felt disgusted with myself. Had I 
been accusing the innocent and buUying 
the timid, and all to no purpose “ For 
after a few minutes’ silence the disturbance 
began again, while I remained as much as 
ever at a loss to guess the cause. But at 
last I was lucky enough to detect the young 
rascal who was at the bottom of it all, and 
who, growing bolder by impunity, had 
forgotten to make sure that my eyes were 
otherwise engaged, while ho played his 
pranks upon an unconscious nei^bour. 

It had occurred to me to call Freckles to 
my aid, investing him with the authority of 
a monitor, and sotting him on' the watch 
to write down the name of any boy who 
should be caught laughing. But when I 
looked about for my proposed censor of the 
morals of his companions, this is what I 
saw. 

The Rod Head was reclining in a posture 
of repose with his neck supported on the 
desk at the back of liim, and all hisattimtion 
fixed on his book. Just behind him sat 
Freckles, my good and civil boy, Vmt a model 
no longer, now revealed to me in his true 
colours. He was tickling the fancy of all the 
idlers in the room by pretending to take the 
mass of red hair in front for a fire. Shivering 
and buttoning his jacket around him, as if 
against the cold, he warmed his hands, and 
on letting them come too near the Red 
Head’s poll, started and made a grimace as 
if ho had burned his fingers. Next he went 
through the motion of putting coals on the 
fire, poking it with a raler, and blowing it 
with two books set together to represent 
bellows. Having thus made a great blaze, 
he became in imagination a smith, and 
hammered on a slate which was midorstood 
to ho an anvil. Then he turned to cookery, 
and Rufus went on gravely trying to fiU 
his head with Latin words, without guessing 
that on the top of it an ink-pot was being 
stirred like a saucepHin, and that a sheet of 
paper stuck at the end of a pen was being 
toasted at his ruddy locks. It was all very 
comical certainly; I could not help admit¬ 
ting that he was a funny fellow, and for a 
minute or two hesitated how I should put 
a stop to his amusement. 

But just as he had lit the end of a pencil 
and was proceeding to puff at it as if it had 
been a cigar, his eye caught my glass fixed 
full upon him. Instantly the effect was as 
if the sight of the Gorgon’s head had turned 
him to stone. The grin died out of his face 
and was succeeded by an expression of 
meek and studious austerity such as sugges¬ 
ted that half a pound of butter was in the 
act of melting in his mouth. In a moment 
he was looking a great deal more good than 
any boy could poasibly be. 

I continued to stare sternly at him, and 
all the more as I perceived that, in spite of 
his sudden sedatencss, he was casting sly 
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glances at me to see what I thought of it. 
Having thus put such a bold joker out of 
countenance, I resolved to keep my eye 
upon him very closely for the future. 

I. was now beginning to despair of hoy 
nature. If my model youth could not bo 
trusted, what was I to exiuet from the 
others ? 

Had not my abortive attempts at play¬ 
ing the disciplinarian so discouraged me, I 
might have found something more to say 
to Master Freckles; but before I could 
make up my mind how to let him feel the 
full weight of my displeasure, the bell 
raiig announcing the horn- when the boys 
were let loose for a short interval of play. 
My restless crew lost not a moment in 
snatching their caps and hounding out, and 
I was not sorry to bo left alone for a few 
minutes. 

While the hoys were plajing I was 
anxiously considering how to carry on the 
campaign against their natural indisposition 
to learn. I could not but confess that 
I had started badly, yet I did not de.spair 
of gaining their respect and attention, and 
without having re.sort to severity. I would 
appeal to their good sense, to their right 
feeling. Then as soon as I got into the 
way of doaliiig with them, they must 
certainly recognise my merits os a teacher, 
and when my friend Robinson returned, he 
would be fain to agree to the exoellenco of 
my educational theories. 

And now I hit upon a stroke of j>olicy. 
My great difficulty lay in having two Hocks 
to look after at the same time ; if I could 
only have them grazing in one. it would bo 
much easier to suiK'riutend them. When 
the boys came in again 1 learned that they 
“did” the Latin Grammar together at odd 
times, and that they wore at present “ in ” 
the gender rules. So to this solid meal of 
learning I sot them all down at once. The 
little monkeys could soareely be very 
troublesome while they had such nuts to 
crack as— 

“ Abstract nouns iii /o'call 
Feminiua, one and all; 

Masoula will only bo 

Things that you can touch and see. 

As curculio, vespertillo, 

I’ugio, seipio, and piapilio,” etc., etc. 

Soon indeed the whole room was filled 
■with a hum like that of a hive of bees ; and 
for some minutes my pupils could not give 
me much trouble, while they were busy 
trying to drive these doggrel rhymes into 
thoir heads. 

It was just as weU that they were thus oc¬ 
cupied, for now I was unfortunate enough to 
break my eyeglass by letting it fall on an 
inkstand. For a moment I was as much 
dismayed as Robinson Crusoe might have 
been if he had broken the lock of his gun. 
But, upon reflection, it appeared to me 
that the boys would not be much the wiser 
for my deficiency of sight, and that I had 
only to look hard at them, and any guilty 
conscience would not fail to credit me with 
the eye of a hawk. So I kej)t peering about 
me on all sides, and as I had nothing else 
to do, this proved quite enough to keep 
tolerable orefer for a time. I rather chuckled 
over my own sagacity. 

As soon as signs of re.stle8.snefs again 
appeared, I caU^ them up to repeat the 
rules they had been committing to memory, 
and paid no heed to their protcistations that 
they wero not neai'ly rearly. I was going 
to exhibit myself as a strict master, and I 
had announced that any boy who made a 
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Ringlc mistake thould go down to the i The next lesson ■was English History, With a slight headache, I gla<lly left the 
hottom of the form. But 1 beliere I must i and the portion that had bwn learned for i stuffy den in which I had undergone such 

have given them too much to do, for almost the day was in the reign of Queen Anne, humbling experiences, and betook myself 

every one in turn had to be sent dou-n to ■ My educational zeal rose when I found ! towards my lodgings. 

the bottom, which had the effect in the end my.self on a subject that could be treated , On the way I overtook Bed Head^ who 

©f leaving them pretty much as they were broadly and philosophically. In order to took off his cap to me, but, as I fancied, 
at the beginning. Now I felt that I had present it in a really instructive point of ; turned his head away with a scowl. No 
not been sagacious. 1 view to tha boys, I began by a slight sketch ^ doubt the injury I had done him was rank- 

But I got a chance of scoring one off the of our own country and its institutions from ling in his breast, and justly so. I had half 
irrepressible Freckles. A boy approached the earliest times, and flattered myself that j a mind to speak to him and make some sort 
me, holding his handkerchief to his face, at last I had succeeded in interesting them. | of apology for my undeserved accusation, 
and humbly request^ permission to leave | But when I had got no further than the i But not knowing how to put it, I thought 
the room, as his no«e was bleeding. j invasion of Britain by Julius Cscsar the I had belter leave the matter alone, and take 

‘ ‘ Are you sure t ” I asked, with a search- ' bell of the cathedral tolled the hour of noon, some other opportunity of smoothing away 
ir g glance ; not that I meant to refuse, but | at which the school should be dismissed, his ill-will. 1 did not like the thought that 
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^0 show that I was well up in schoolboy 
tricks and not to be imposed upon. Then 
Freckles offered his remark. 

“ It’s all right, sir. His nose is always 
bleeding, and so is his brother’s. Their 
street-door key is worn quite thin with 
putting down their backs.” 

” You may go,” said I; but turning to 
Freckles, addressed him with chilling ear- 
casm. “ 'When I wish your assistance in 
managing this class, I will apply for it. At 
present it seems to me that your own 
behaviour is not so free from reproach that 
you need concern yourself so much with 
other people's.” 

After that he ought to have felt ashamed 
ef himself ; but 1 Aould like to have been 
f]uite sure that I did not presently see him 
i;i..king a face at me when he thought I 
as not looking. 


and I saw it was hopeless to get them to 
sit still and listen another moment. I re¬ 
leased my impatient audience, and half of 
them were off like arrows from a bow before 
the precocious infant had found words to 
remind me that I should have marked their 
places in the register. As he had such a 
good place in the form, he appeared to be 
much moved by this omission, but thdke 
near the bottom were naturally not so 
much interested. 

Altogether it was a most unsatisfactory 
morning’s work. We had not nearly done 
with the lessons set down for us, and already 
I felt as fag^d and worried as if I had 
been at it afi day. How was I to got 
through the afternoon school? Surely I 
must have been mistaken in thi nkin g 
myself singularly suitable for a echool- 
mistcT. 


any one should have a grudge against me. 
Could I have dreamed that morning that 
before twelve o’cloci^ I should have been 
playing the tyrant! 

A little farther up the road I met the 
head master going out to ride. He checked 
his ambling steed to ask me how I got on 
with the boys. 

“ Well—prrtfy well,” I replied, not caring 
to admit that they had got the better of 
me. 

‘‘ They are not a bad set of boys, as boys 
go,” he said. ‘‘The great thing is not to 
be too sharp with them. It doesn’t do to 
pull the curb too much.” 

“Ah?” said I, not knowing what else 
to say ; but the next thing I did, was to 
ask him if he knew when Bobinson would 
be back. 

fro to eonlinueitj 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OB, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
Br WiLUAM H. 0. Kinootok, 

Autkor pf ** Fnm Ttmder Monkey to Admiixd" etc, 
CHAPTXS II.—BOW A TBVE FBIEND WAS 
GAINED. 

J UBT before wo two entered this world of 
troubles tbebank in which my father had 
deposited his 
savings broke 
and all were 
lost. The 
saQs of bis 
wherry were 
worn out, and 
he had been 
aWot to buy 
a new suit, 
which henow 
couldn’t 4o; 
the wherry 
herself was 
getting crazy 
and required 
repsirs, and 
he himself 
met with an 
accident 
which laid 
him up for 
severalweeks. 

Orandmother 
also, who had 
lost nearly 
her all by the 
faihire of ^e 
baiik, thong'h 
she had hi¬ 
therto been 
hale and 
hearty, new 
L to talk 
ling the 
of 


I as grandmother wished. She forthwith 
: went upstairs, where father was lying in 
I bed, scarcely able to move for the pain his 
I hurt, caused him. Tb^ talked the matter 
^ over, and he, knowing that something 
I must be done for the support of the family, 

! gave, though unwillingly, his consent, 
j ^us it happened that my mother again 
I took to bumming. 

I Trade, however, wasn’t like what it used 




wherry, but grandmother got worse and 
worse, and mother had to attend oh Mr till 
she died. 

When she and father were away from 
homo Mary and I were left to the care of 
our brother Jack. He did his best to look 
after us, but not being skilled as a nurse¬ 
maid, while he was tending Mary, who 
beibg a girl—she was my twin sister, I 
should have said — reqnii^ most of his 
care, ho could 
not always 
manage to 
prevent me 
from getting 
into trouble. 
Fortunately 
nothing very 
serious hap¬ 
pened. 

Dear, kind 
Jack! I was 
very fond of 
him, and 
generally 
obeyed him 
wilungly. It 
would not be 
true to say 
that I always 
did so. He 
was very fond 
of Mary and 
me too, of 
that I am 
sure, and he 
used to show 
his . fondness: 
by spending 
forourbenefit 
any coppers 
he picked up 
by running 
on errands or 
doing odd 
jobs _ ,for 
neighiiburs. 


even- 
while 
ker was 
: up she 
leOasd in on 
us, ' “ Polly, 
m/ girl, 
tlnke’enouse 
tn^ to beat 
n^Un the 
temiofagale 
wifb a nve- 
kttol current 
at one,” 
exclaim¬ 
ed, as, drop¬ 
ping down 
into onr big 
amuibair and 
undoing her 
bonnet- 
strings and 
the red hand¬ 
kerchief she 
wore round 

her neoV, she threw her bonnet over the 
back of her head. “ I’m dead beat with 
to-day’s work, and shall be worse to-mor¬ 
row, Now, my dear, what I’ve got to say 
is this, I want you to help me. You know 
the trade as w^ as I do. It will be a good 
thing for you as well as for me; for look 
you, my dear, if anything should happen 
to your Jack it will help you to keep the 
wolf from the door.” 

This last argument, with her desire to 
help the good old lady, made mother say 
that if father was agreeable she would do 


pur¬ 
chases were 
usually bran- 
dy-balls, 
rock, and 
other sweets, 
it was per¬ 
haps fortu¬ 
nate for us 
that he had 
not many to 
spend. By 
diligently 
pursuing her 
trade mother 
in course of 
time saved 
money 
enough to 
enable father 
to get the 
wherry re- 
1 and to 


Anxiously Looking for tho Missing Wherry. 

to be in the war time, I heard grandmother 
say. Then seamen would have their 
pockets filled with five-pound notes and 
golden guineas, which they were eager to 
spend; now they rarely had more than a 
few shillings or a handful of coppers jing¬ 
ling in them. Still there was an honest 
liv^hood to be made, and grandmother 
and mother contrived to make it. Poor 
grandmother, however, before long fell ill, 
as she said she should, and then all the 
work fell on mother. Father got bettor 
and was able sometimes to go out with the 


luy a new 
suit of sails, 
! and when he got plenty of employment he 
i bade mother stay at home and look after 
i Mary and me, while Jack went with him. 
I As, however, it would not have been pru- 
. dent to give up her business altogeUier, 

! she hired a girl, Nancy Fidget, to take her 
ilace, as Jaok had done, when ^e was from 
lome. 

> 1 don’t remember that anything of im- 

j Mrtanoe happened after grandmother’s 
; death till Jack went to sea. We missed 
him veiy much, and Mary was always 
I asking after him, wondermg when ne 
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would como back. Still, if I had gone 
away she would, 1 think, have fretted still 
more. Perhaps it was because we were 
twins that we were so fond of each other. 
Wo were, however, not much alike. She 
was a fair, blue-eyed little maiden, with 
flaxen hair and a rosy blush on her cheeks, 
and I was a broad-shouldered, strongly- 
built chap, the hue on my cheeks and the 
colour of my hair soon becoming deepened 
by my being constantly out of doors, while 
my eyes were, I fancy, of a far darker tint 
than my sister’s. 

After Jack went mother seemed to con¬ 
centrate all her affections on us two. I 
don’t think, however, that any woman 
could have a warmer or larger heart than 
hers, although many may have a wider scope 
for the exercise of their feelings. She 
never turned a beggar away from her door 
without some relief even in the worst of 
times, and when anj' of the neighbours were 
in distress, she al w.ays did her best to help 
them. Often when she had been out bum¬ 
ming for the best part of the day, and had 
been attending to hou.sehold, matters for 
the remainder, she would sit up the whole 
night with a sick acquaintance who was too 
poor to hire a nurse and had only thsmks to 
^vo her, and perhaps of that not very 
liberally. 

I have said that my mother had as 
warm and generous a heart as ever beat in 
woman’s bosom. I repeat it. I might 
give numerous instances to prove the truth 
of my assertion, and to show that I 
have reason to be proud of being her son, 
whatever the world may think about the 
matter. One will suffice. It had an im¬ 
portant effect on my de.stinies, although at 
the time no one would have supposed 
that such would be the case. One even¬ 
ing as my mother was returning home 
off the water after dark she found a female 
fallen down close to our doorin what seemed 
to be a fit. Some of the neighbours had 
seen the poor creature but had let her lie 
there, and gone indoors, and several persons 
pa.ssing showed by their remarks what they 
thought of her character; but mother, not 
stopping to consider who she was or what 
she was, lifting her up in her strong arms, 
carried her into the house and placed her 
on the bed which used to bo Jack’s. 

Mother now saw by the light of the 
candle that the unhappy being she had 
taken charge of was still young, and once 
had been pretty, but the life she had led had 
marred her beauty and brought her to her 

S resent .sad state. After mother had un- 
ressed her and given her food and a cordial 
in which she had great confidence, the girl 
slightly revived, but it became more evident 
than Iwfore that she was fearfully ill. She 
sobbed and groemed and sometimes shrieked 
out in a way b'rriblo to hear, but avould 
give no account of herself. At length 
mother, mistrusting her own skill, sent 
Ifancy and me off to call Dr. Rolt, the 
nearest medical man we knew of. He camC 
at once, and shaking his head as soon as he 
saw the stranger, he advised that she should 
bo removed forthwith to the hospital. 

“ Not to-night, doctor, siurely,” said 
mother. “ It might bo the death of her, 
poor young creature ! ” 

“ She may rapidly grow worse, and it 
may be still more dangerous to move her 
afterwards,” remarked Dr. Bolt. 

“ Then, please God, I’ll keep charge of 
her till she recovers, or He thinks fit to take 
her,” said mother, in her determined way. 

“ She will never recover, I fear,” said 
the doctor, “ but I will do the best for her 
1 can.” 
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Telling mother how to act and promising 
to send some medicine, he went away. 
When father, who had been across to Bvde 
in the wherry, came home he approved of 
what mother had done. 

■‘‘Why you see. Jack, what I think is 
this,” I heard her say, ‘‘I’ve no right to 
point a finger at her, for if I hadn’t had a 
good mother to show mo right and wrong 
I might have l)Con just as she is.” 

The next morning the doctor c,ame again. 
Ho looked grave when he left the stranger’s 
room. ‘‘ You arc stiU resolved to let this 
poor outcast remain in your house, Mi-s. 
Trawd ? ” he asked. 

‘ ‘ Yes, sir, my good man thinks as I do, 
that wo ought,” answered mother, posi¬ 
tively. 

Dr. Bolt returned in the afternoon 
accompanied by a gentleman wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat and a straight-cut 
broadcloth coat of sombre hue. He smiled 
pleasantly at mother as ho took the seat she 
offered him without doffing his hat, and 
! beckoning to Mai-y and me, put his hands 
on our heads, while he looked into our 
faces and smiled as he had done to mother. 

“ I have brought Mr. Silas Gray, a 
member of the Society of Friends, know¬ 
ing that I should have your leave, Mrs. 
Trawl, as he desires to see the jmor girl 
you have taken care of,” said Dr. Bolt. 

‘‘ Verily, sister, thou hast acted the part 
of the Good Samaritan towards the hapless 
one of whom friend Bolt has told me, 
and I would endeavour to minister to her 
spiritual necessities, the which I fear are 
great indeed; also with thy leave I will help 
thee in supplying such creature comforts as 
she may need,” said Mr. Gray. 

“Thank you- kindly, sir,” answered 
mother. “I coiddn’t say much on the 
matter of religion, except to tell her that 
God cares for her as well as Ho does for 
the richest lady in the land, and will par¬ 
don her sins if she wilFbut turn to Him 
through Christ; and as to food, kickshaws 
fit for sick-folk are not much in my way, 
still I’U—” 

“ Thou knowest th.e very fpst of the 
matter, sister,” observed Mr. Gray, inter¬ 
rupting her, “but time is precious. I’ll 
go in with friend Bolt and speak to the 
wandering child.” Saying this, Mr. Gray 
accompanied the doctor into the stranger’s 
room. 

He after this came again and again— 
never empty-handed—oftener indeed than 
the doctor, whoso skifi failed, as he feared 
it would, to arrest the poor girl’s malady, 
while Mr. Gray’s ministrations were suc¬ 
cessful in giving her the happy assurance 
that “ though her sins were as scarlet she 
had become white as snow,” so he assured 
mother. 

“Praise the Lord,” was her reply. 

So the young stranger died—her name, 
her history, unknown. Mr. Gray paid the 
expenses of her funeral, and fluently 
after that came to see us to inquire, as he 
said, how wo were getting on. 

Wo had not heard from brother Jack since 
he went aboard the Lapwing. Mother 
thought that he might have got some one 
to write for him, though he was no great 
hand with a pen himself. All we knew 
was that the brig had gone out to the East 
Indies, which bmng a long way off would 
have accounted for our not often getting 
letters from him; but just one father 
hoped he would have contrived to send 
after he had been a year away; now nearly 
three years had passed since then. Had 
the Lapwing been fitted out at Portsmouth 
we should have got news of him from 


others, but as none of her crew hailed from 
our town there was no one to whom we 
could go to ask about him. Father had 
taken lately to talk much about Jack, and 
sometimes regretted that he had let him 
go away. 

“ You acted for the best, and so don't 
be blaming yourself,” observed mother, 
trying to console him, “ There’s One 
aloft looking after him better thsm we can, 
and He'll bring our boy back to us it Ho 
thinks fit.” 

Mary and I little Icnew all the trials 
father and mother had to go through. 
Mother’s trade w^as bad, and father was 
often out all day without bringing a shil¬ 
ling home. Yoimger men with more 
gaily painted boats—he would not ac¬ 
knowledge that they were better—got fares 
when he could not manage to pick up one. 
Sometimes also he was laid up with the 
rheumatics, and was unable to go afloat. 
One day while thus sufhring mother 
fetched Dr. Bolt to tee him. Father Iregged 
the doctor to get him well as soon as Im 
could, seeing that he wanted to be out in 
the wherry to ^in his livelihood. 

“ All in good time, my man,” answered 
the doctor. “You’ll bo about again in a 
few days, never fear. By the bye, I saw our 
friend Mr. Gray lately, Mrs. 'Trawl, and be 
w^as inquiring for you. He would have 
como to see your husband had he known 
that he was ill, but ho wont away to Lon¬ 
don yesterday, and may, I fear, be absent 
for some time. Many will miss him should 
he be long away.” 

Sooner than father expected he was 
about again. I had gone down with father 
and mother to the Hard, mother to board 
a ship which had just come in, and father 
to look out for a fare, while Marj' remained 
at home with Nancy. It was blowing 
pretty fresh, and there was a good deal of 
sea running outside, though in the harbour 
the water was not rough enough to prevent 
mother from going off. While she was 
waiting for old Tom Swatridge, who had 
been with grandmother and her for years to 
bring along her baskets of vegetfiblcs from 
the market, a gentleman came hurrying 
down the Hard, and seeing father getting 
the wherry ready, said, 

“ I want you to put mo' aboard my ship, 
my man. 8ho’s lying out at Spithcad; we 
must be off at once.” 

“ It’s blowing uncommon fresh, sir,” 
said father. “ I don’t know how you’ll 
like it. when we get outside; still there’s 
not a wherry in the harbour that will take 
you aboard dryer than mine, though 
there’s some risk, sir, you’ll understand.” 

“ Will a couple of guineas tempt you ? 
asked the stranger, thinking tliat father 
was doubting about the payment he wa-a 
to receive. 

“ I'U take you, sir,” answered father. 
“ Stop aboard.” 

I was already in the boat, thinking that 
I was to go, and was much disappointecl 
when father said, 

“ I am not going to take you, Peter, for 
your mother wants you to help her; but 
just run up and tell Nod Dore I want him. 
He’s standing by the sentry-box.” 

As I always did as father bade me, I 
ran up and called Ned, who at once camo 
rolling along down the Hard glad of a 
job. When be heard what he was wanted 
for he stepped aboard. 

“ I hope to be bock in a couple of hours, 
or three at furthest, Polly,” father sang 
out to mother as he shoved off the wherry. 
“Good-bye, la?8, and see that Peter 
makes himself useful.” 
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Mother waveil her hand. 

“Though two guineas are not to be 
picket! up oycry day, I srould as lief ho had 
stayed in tlie liarbour this blowing 
weather,” she said to lierself more than to 
mo, as on seeing old Torn coming wo 
stepped into her boat. 

When father 6rst went to sea, Tom 
Swatridgo had been his shipmate, and had 
done him many a kind turn which he had 
never forgotten. Old Tom had lost a leg 
at Trafalgar, of which battle he was fond 
of talking. He might have borne up for 
(Jreenwich, but he preferred his liberty, 
though he had to work for his daily bread, 
and I am obliged to say for his daily quan¬ 
tum of rum, which always kept his pockets 
eiapty. He had plenty of inteUigenco, 
but he could neither read nor write, and 
that, with Ixis love of gi-og, had prevented 
him from getting on in life as well as his 
many good qualities would otherwise have 
enabled him to do. He was a tall gaunt 
man, with iron-grey hair, and a coun¬ 
tenance wrinkled, batten!d, and bronzed 
by wind and weather. 

When he first came ashore ho was almost 
as sober a man as father, and having plenty 
of prize-money had managed to purchase 
a small dwelling for himself, which I 
shall have by-and-by to describe. Old 
Tom taking the oars, we pulled aboard the 
D.artmouth, forty-two-gun frigate, just 
come in from the Mediterranean. Several 
of the men had been shipmates with father, 
and all those belonging to Portsmouth 
knew mother. They were very glad to 
see her, anti she had to "answer questions 
of all sorts about their friends on shore. 
It is the business of a bumboat woman to 
know everything going forward, what 
ships are hkoly to bo commissioned, the 
characters of the captains and officers, when 
they are to sail, and where they are going 
to. Among so many friends mother drove a 
brisker trade than usual, and when the 
men heard that I was Jack Trawl’s son 
they gave mo many a bright shilling and 
sixpence, and kind pats on the head with 
their broad palms. “He's a chip of the 
old block, no doubt about that, missus,” 
cried one. “He’ll make a smart young- 
topman one of these days,” said another. 
Several gave her commissions to execute, 
and many sent messa^s to friends on 
shore. Altogether, when sho left the 
frigate sho was in hotter spirits than she 
had been for a long time. 

Scarcely had we shoved off, however, 
when down came the rain in torrents, well- 
ligh wetting us through. 

“ Its blowing plagucy hard, missus,” 
observed old Jack, as ho tugged away at 
the oars, I helping him while mother 
steered. “ I hope as how we shall find 
your good man safe ashore when we gets 
in.” 

On reaching the Hard the wherry was 
not to be seen. After old Tom had made 
fast tho boat, wet as she was mother waited 
and waited in the hopes that father would 
come in. Old Tom remained also. He 
seemed more than usually anxious. Wo 
all stood with our hands shielding our eyes 
as we looked down the harbour to try and 
make out the wherry, but the driving rain 
greatly limited our view. 

“Hast seen anything of Jack Trawl’s 
wherry ? ” asked old Tom over and over 
again of tho men in the different boats, as 
they came in under their mizens and fore¬ 
sails. The same answer was returned by 
aU. 

“ Maybe ho got a fare at Spithead for 
Gosport and will be coming across soon, or 


I he’s gone ashore at the Point with some 
one’s luggage,” observed old Tom, trj-mg 
to keep up mother’s spirits; but that was a 
hard luattor to do, for tho wind blew 
stronger and stronger. A few vessels 
could be seen, under close-reefed canvas, 
running up the harbour for shelter, bat wo 
could nowhere perceive a single boat under 
sail. Still old Tom continued to suggest 
all sorts of reasons why father had not 
comn back. Perhaps ho had been detained 
on board the ship .at Spithead to which ho 
took tho gentleman, and seeing tho heavy 
weather coiuing on would remain till it 
moderated. Mother clung to this notion 
when hour after hour went by and sho had 
given up all expectation of seeing father 
that evening. Still she could not tear 
lier.solf from tho Hard. Suddenly she 
remembered me. 

“ You must be getting wet, Peter,” she 
said. “Run home, my child, and tell 
X.ancy to give you your tea and then to 
get supper ready. Father and I will be 
coming soon, I hope.” 

I lingered, unwilling to leave her. 

“ Won’t jou oomo yourself, mother ? ” I 
askod. 

“ I’ll wait a bit longer,” she answered. 
“ Go, Peter, go; do as I bid you.” 

“You’d better go home with Peter, 
missus,” said old Tom. “ You’ll be got- 
ting the rheumatics, I’m afraid. I’ll stay 
and look out for your good man.” 

I had never seen mother look as sho did 
then, when sho turned her face for a 
moment to reply to the old man. Sh(? 
was as palo as death; her voice sounded 
hoarse and hollow. 

“ I can’t go just yet, Tom,” she said. 

I did not hear more, as, according to 
her bidding, I set off to run home. I found 
Mary and Nancy wondering what had 
kept mother so long. 

“Can anything have happened to 
father?” cxelaimod Mary, when I told 
her that mother was waiting for him. 

“ Ho has been a long time coming back 
from Spithead, and it’s blowing fearfully 
hard,” I answererl. 

I saw Nancy clasp her hands and look 
upwards with an expression of alarm on 
her countenance which frightened me. 
Her father and brother had been lost sonic 
years before, crossing in a wherry from 
Rydo, and her widowed mother had found 
it a. hard matter to keep herself aud her 
children out of the workhouse. She said 
nothing,, however, to Maiy and mo, but I 
heard her sighing and whispering to her¬ 
self, “ What will poor missus do ? What 
will poor missus do ? ” She gave Mary 
and me our suppers, and then persuaded 
us to go to bed. I was glad to do so to 
get off my wet clothes, which she hung up 
to dry, but I &ould not go to sleep for 
thinking what had happened to father. 

At length mother came in alone, Sho 
sat down on a chair without speaking, and 
her hands dropped by her side. I could 
watch her as I looked out from the small 
closet in which my bunk was placed. Even 
since I had left her her countenance had 
become fearfully pale and haggard. She 
shivered all over several times, but did not 
move from her seat. 

“ Won't you get those wet duds of 
yours off, missus, and have some hot tea and 
supper? ” asked Nancy, who had been pre¬ 
paring it. 

Mother made no reply. 

“ Don’t take on so, missus,” said Nancy, 
coming up to her and putting her hand 
affectionately on her shomder. 

“ Bless me, you’re as wot as muck. I’ve 


put Peter and Mary to bed, and you most 
just go too, or yon’U he having lie rheu¬ 
matics and I don’t know what. Do go, 
missus; now do ge.” 

In vain Nancy pleaded, and was still 
endeavouring to persuade mother to take 
off her wet garments, when I at last foU 
asleep. When I awoke in the morning I 
saw Nancy alone bustliog about the room. 
I soon jumped into my clothes. My first 
question was for father. 

“ He's not yet come back, Peter,” she 
answered. “ But maybe he will before 
long, for the wind has fallen, and if ho 
put into Eyde he’d have waited till now to 
come across.’’ 

“ Where’s mother ? ” I next asked, not 
seeing her. 

“ Hush, Peter, don’t speak loud.” she 
said, in a low tone. “ She’s been in a sad 
taking all night, but she’s quiet now, and 
wo mustn’t waken her.” 

On hearing this I crept about as silent 
as a mouse till Mary got up, and then we 
sat looking at each other without speaking 
a word, wondering what was going to 
happen, while Nancy lit the firo and got 
breakfast ready. At last we heard mother 
call to Nancy to come to her, not knowing 
that Mary and I wore on foot. 

“ I must get up and go and look after 
my good man,” sho crietl out in a voice 
strangely unlike her own. ‘ ‘ Just help me, 
Nancy, will you ? What can have come 
over me ? I feel very curious.” 

She tried to rise, but could not, and 
after making several attempts sank back 
on her bed with a groan. Mary and 1 
now ran into her room. 

“AVhat’s tho 'matter, mother dear?” 
askod Mary, in a tone of alarm. 

She gazed at us strangely, and groaned 
again. 

“ Missus is, I fear, taken very bad,” said 
Nanoy. “ I must run for tho doctor, or 
she’ll be getting worse. I’m sure I don't 
know what to do ; 1 wish I did. Oh dear I 
oh dear! ” 

“ Let me go,” I said, eagerly. “ I know 
where ho lives, and you stay and take care 
of mother. I can run faster than you 
can in and out among the people in the 
streets.” 

Nancy agreed, and 1 sot off. 

(To b€ continued.) 


A Teetotal Whaler. —Lnst year Captain 
Adams, of the Arctic, gave out no rations of 
spirits to his men on boai*d ship, and this year 
ho states that, even including the men sliipped 
at St. John's, New Brunswiok, all on bouid were 
strict ahstainei-s. Captain Adams says that liot 
cortoo was mucli piTferahlo to grog as a .sustain¬ 
ing stimulant under extreme cold ; and that he 
never had a more agitM able crew or a happier 
voyage. This is valuable as the exjicricncc of a 
celebrated and shrewd Arctic navigator. 

A Mustard Seed. —More than thirty years ago 
a tract visitor, pissing through the waixU of the 
old New York Hosjntal, then standing on 
Broadway at the head of IVail Street, laid a 
tract on the breast of a sleeping Swedish sailor, 
wlio, upon awakening, read it, and resolved, if 
spared, to enter upon a now life. With liis 
newly formed purpose he left the hospital a new 
man, and, while labouring at his trade, that of 
a sliip carpenter, ho was always ready to speak a 
word for his Saviour. Meanwhile a ship, the 
Henry Leeds, had been purcha.sed, dismantled, 
and iitted up os a church, and here, amongst 
Swedish sailors, this man laboured as a sailoi^’ 
missionary for thirty years, until his death in 

Idea. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By JrLE.s Verne. 

CUAPTEE II.—THE APPRENTICE. 

T here was no poop upon the Pilgrim’s 
deck, so that Mrs. Weldon had no 
alternative than to acquiesce in the captain’s 
proposal that she should occupj his own 
modest cabin. 

Accordingly, hero she was installed with 
Jack and old Nan; and here she took all 
her meals, in company with the captain 
ttn H Cousin Benedict. 


out to be the first in which they had failed 
to meet with success, it may be imagined 
that they were full of resentment against 
the mutinous whalemen who had been 
the cause of so serious a diminution of 
their ordinary gains. 

The only one on board who was not an 
American was a man who had been tempo¬ 
rarily engaged as cook. His name was 
Negoro; he was a Portuguese by birth, 

I but spoke English with perfect fluency. 

[ The previous cook had deserted the ship at 
Auckland, and when Negoro, who was out 
’ of employment, applied for the place, 

! Captain Hull, only too glad to avoid deten¬ 
tion, engaged him at once without inquiry 
into his antecedents. There was not the 



Negoro. 


For Cousin Benedict tolerably comfort¬ 
able sleeping-accommodation had been 
contrived close at hand, while Captain Hull 
himself retired to the crew’s quarter, 
occupying the cabin which properly 
belonged to the chief mate, but as already 
indicated, the services of a second officer 
were quite dispensed with. 

All the crew were civil and attentive to 
■the ■wife of their employer, a master to 
whom they were faithfully attached. They 
were all natives of the coast of California, 
brave and experienced seamen, and united 
by tastes and habits in a common bond of 
sympathy. Few as they were in number, 
their work was never shirked, not simply 
from the sense of duty, but because they 
were directly interested in the profits of 
their undertaking; the success of their 
labours always told to their own advantage. 
The present expedition was the fourth that 
they had taken together; and, as it turned 


slightest fault to be found with the way in 
which the cook performed his duties, but 
there was something in his manner, or per¬ 
haps, rather in the expression of his coun¬ 
tenance, which excited the captain’s 
misgivings, and made him regret that he 
had not taken more pains to investigate 
the character of one with whom he was 
now brought into such dose contact. 

Negoro looked about forty years of age. 
Although he had the appearance of being 
slightly built, he was muscular; he was of 
middle height, and seemed to have a robust 
constitution ; his hair was dark, his com¬ 
plexion somewhat swarthy. His manner 
was taciturn, and although, from occasional 
remarks that he dropped, it was evident 
that ho had received some education, he 
was very reserved on the subjects both of 
his family and of his past life. 

No one knew where he had come from, 
and he admitted no one to his confidence 


as to where he was going, except that ho 
made no secret of his intention to land at 
Valparaiso. His freedom from sea-sick¬ 
ness demonstrated that this could hardly 
be his first voyage, but on the other hand 
his complete ignorance of seamen’s phrase¬ 
ology made it certain that he had never 
been accustomed to his present occupation. 
He kept himself aloof as much as possible 
from the rest of the crew, during the day 
rarely leaving the great cast-iron stove, 
which was out of proportion to the mea¬ 
surement of the cramped little kitchen; 
and at night, as soon as the fire was extin¬ 
guished, took the earliest opportunity of 
retiring to his berth and going to sleep. 

It has been already stated that the crew 
of the Pilgrim consisted of five seamen and 
an apprentice. This apprentice was Dick 
Sands. 

Dick was fifteen years old; he was a 
foundling, his unknown parents having 
abandoned him at his birth, and he bad 
been brought up in a public charitable 
institution. He had been called Dick, after 
the benevolent passer-by who had dis¬ 
covered him when he was but an infant a 
few hours old, and he had received the 
surname of Sands as a memorial of the 
spot where he had been exposed, Sandy 
Hook, a point at the mouth of the Hudson, 
where it forms an entrance to the harbour 
of New York. 

As Dick was so young it was most likely 
he would yet grow a little taller, but it did 
not seem probable that he would ever 
exceed middle height; he looked too 
stoutly and strongly built to grow much. 
His complexion was dark, but bis beaming 
blue eyes attested, with scarcely ^oom for 
doubt, his Anglo-Saxon origin, and his 
countenance betokened energy and intelli¬ 
gence. The profession that he had adopted 
seemed to have equipped him betimes for 
fighting the battle of life. 

Misquoted often as Virgil’s are the 
words 

“ Audaccs fortuna juvat! ” 
but the true reading is 

“ .Audentes fortim.a juvat! ” 

and, slight as the difference may seem, it 
is very significant. It is upon the confident 
rather than the rash, the daring rather 
than the bold, that Fortune sheds her 
smiles; the bold man often acts without 
thinking, whilst the daring man always 
thinks before he acts. 

And Dick Sands was truly courageous; 
he was one of the daring. At fifteen years 
old, an age at which few boys have laid aside 
the frivolities of childhood, he had acquired 
the stability of a man, and the most casual 
observer could scarcely fail to be attracted 
by his bright, yet thoughtful countenance. 
At an early period of his life he had 
realised all the difficulties of his position, 
and had made a resolution, from which 
nothing tempted him to flinch, that he 
would carve out for himself an honourable 
and independent career. Lithe and agile 
in his movements, he waa an adept in every 
kind of athletic exercise; and so marvellous 
was his success in everything he undertook 
that he might almost be supposed to be one 
of those gifted mortals who have two right 
hands and two left feet. 

Until he was four years old the little 
orphan had found a home in one of those 
institutions in America where forsaken 
children are sure of an asylum, and he was 
subsequently sent to an industrial school 
supported by charitable aid, where he learnt 
rea^g, writing, and arithmetic. From 
the days of infancy he had never deviated 















from the expression of his wish to be a 
sailor, and accordingly, as booh as he was 
eight, he was placed as cabin-boy on board 
one of the ships that navigate the Southern 
Seas. The ofiBcers all took a peculiar 
interest in him, and he received, in conse¬ 
quence, a thoroughly good grounding in 
the duties and discipline of a seaman’s life. 
There was no room to doubt that he must 
ultimately rise to eminence in his profession, 
for when a child from the verj- first has 
been trained in the knowledge that he 
must gain his bread by the sweat of bis 
brow, it is comparatively rare that he lacks 
the will to do so. 

Whilst ho was still acting as cabin-boy 
on one of those trading-vessels, Dick 
attracted the notice of Captain Hull, who 
took a fancy to the lad and introduced him 
to his employer. Mr. Weldon at once took 
a lively interest in Dick’s welfare, and had 
his education continued in San Francisco. 

’Throughout his studies Dick Sands’s 
favourite subjects were always those which 
had a reference to his future profession ; he 
mastered the details of the geography of 
the world ; be applied himself diligently to 
such branches of mathematics as were 
necessary for the scienee of navigation; 
whilst for recreation in his hours of leisure 
he would greedily devour every book of 
adventure in travel that came in his way. 
Nor did he omit duly to combine the 
practical with the theoretical; and when 
he was bound apprentice on board the Pil¬ 
grim, a vessel not only belonging to his 
benefactor, but imder the command of his 
kind friend Captain Hull, he congratulated 
himself most heartily, and felt that the 
experience ho should gain in the southern 
whale-fisheries could hardly fail to be of 
service to him in after life. A first-rate 
sailor euglit to be a first-rate fisherman 
too. 

It was a matter of the greatest pleasure 
to Dick Sands when he heard to bis sur¬ 
prise that Mrs. Weldon was about to 
become a jjassenger on board the Pilgrim. 
His devotion to the family of his bene¬ 
factor was large and- genuine. For several 
years Mrs. Weldon had acted towards him 
little short of a mother’s part, and for 
Jack, although he never forgot the differ¬ 
ence in their position, he entertained well- 
nigh a brether's affection. His friends 
had the satisfaction of being assured that 
they had sown the seeds of kindness on a 
generous soil, for there was no room to 
doubt that the heart of the orphan boy 
was overflowing with sincere gratitude. 
Should the oocasion arise, ought he not, 
he asked, to bo ready to saonfioe every¬ 
thing in behalf of those to whom he was 
indebted not only for his start in life, but 
for the knowledge of all that was right 
and holy ? 

Confiding in the good principles of her 
protege, Mrs. Weldon had no hesitation in 
entrusting her little son to his especial 
charge. During the frequent periods of 
leisure, when the sea was fair, and the 
sails required no shifting, the apprentice 
was never weary of amusing Jack by mak¬ 
ing him familiar with the practice of a 
sailor’s craft; he made him scramble up 
the shrouds, perch upon the yards, and 
slip down the bock-stays; and the mother 
bad no alarm; her assurance of Dick Sands’s 
ability and watchfulness to protect her 
boy was so complete that she could only 
rejoice in an occupation for him that 
seemed more than anything to restore the 
colour he bad lost in his recent iUness. 

Time passed on without incident: and 
had it not been for the constant prevalence 
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of an adverse wind, neither passengers nor 
crew could have found the least cause of 
complaint. The pertinacity, however, -with 
which the wind kept to the east could not 
do otherwise than make Captain Hull 
somewhat concerned; it absolutely pre¬ 
vented him from getting his ship into her 
proper course, and he could not ^together 
suppress bis misgiving that the calms near 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and the equatorial 
current driving him on westwards, would 
entail a delay that might be serious. 

It was principally on Mrs. Weldon’s 
account that the captain began to feel im- 
easiness, and he made up his mind that if 
he could hail a vessel proceeding to America 
he should advise his passengers to embark 


like three unequal wings; from the lads’ 
{ feet to the deck was the smooth surface of 
the foremast; and above their heads 
nothing but the small top-sail and the 
top-mast. The schooner was running on 
the larboard tack as close to the wind as 
possible. 

Dick Sands was pointing ont to Jack how 
well the ship was ballasted, and was try¬ 
ing to explain how it was impossible for 
her to capsize, however much she heeled 
to starboard, when suddenly the bttle 
fellow cried out,— 

“ I can see something in the water! ” 

“Where? what?” exclaimed Dick, 
clambering to bis feet upon the yard. 

“There.” said the child, directing at¬ 



Dlck and Little Jack. 


on her; unfortunately, however, he felt 1 
that they were still in a latitude far too 
much to the south to make it likely that 
they should sight a steamer going to 
Panama; and at that date, communication 
between Australia and the New World was 
much less frequent than it has since be¬ 
come. 

Still, nothing occurred to interrupt the 
general monotony of the voyage until the 
2 nd of February, the date at which our 
narrative commences. 

It was about niue o’clock in the morning 
of that day that Dick and little Jock had 
I)erched themselves together on the top¬ 
mast-yards. The weather was very clear, 
and they could sea the horizon right round 
except the section behind them, hidden by i 
the brigantine-sail on the main-mast. 1 
Below them, the bowsprit seemed to lie ] 
along the water with its stay-sails attached i 


tention to the portion of the sea-surface- 
that was visible between the stay-sails. 

Dick fixed his gaze intently for a mo¬ 
ment, and then shouted out lustily,— 

“ Look out in front, to starboard ! There 
is something afloat. To H-iudward, look 
out! ” 

tTo be wntmiMd.) 
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srliool. It’s a fact 


BOYS WE HAVE KNOWI^. 

II.—THE SULKY B«)Y. 

E all know him. He 
nii^;lit bo a goocl- 
lookin" ftllow, per¬ 
haps, if it weren't 
for the scowl uYor 
liis eyes and tiie 
everlastin" pont 
about Ills lips, lie 
skulks about with 
liis hands in his 
pockets, and hi.s 
iioad hun» down. 
We all inako room 
for him, and ^>ivc 
him a ^Yide berth; 
no one is an.xious to 
be chosen upon tlic 
same side with him 
at chevy, or to get 
the desk next liis in 
are all afraid of him, 
tliougli we all despise him. He makes every¬ 
body unhappy, by being miserable himself for 
no reiuson at all. 

Sonielinjoa indeed he can be jolly cnougli— 
when lie chooses. No one could Udl at such 
times that there was anything queer about him, 
but then all of a sudden he shows in his true 
^.’olours (and dingy enough colours they are), 
and then it is all up with enjoyment till he 
takes himself olf, w liicli he generally does before 
long. 

All this i.s very sad, and if I say a word or 
two about .sulkiness now it will be in the hope 
of inducing the readers of the Hoy’s Own 
I’ai’EU to give no encouragement to so ugly u 
vice. 

There aic two \vays of showing anger when 
one is unfortunate enough to he under the 
necessity of being angry. You canT always 
help it Some people are never put out. How- 
ewer much yon rile them, they are always good- 
humoured, always cool, always friendly. You 
might as well try to talk the sun bchiinl a cloud 
as to get them in a rage. Happy the few who 
iiavc this art. Tliey always get the best of it, 
they always win the greatest respect, they always 
are the least likely people for auy one to quarrel 
with. 

1 don’t count these among the two classe.s 
of angry people, because tliey are not angry. 
Hut angry people arc generally either in a rage 
or in the 8ulk.s. Neither are pleasant to meet, 
yet for my own part I would sooner have to ilo 
with the fellow in the rage. There’s no decep¬ 
tion about him ; he’s angry, and he h^ta you 
know it; he’s got a gi*ievnnce, and he blurts out 
what it is; he hits .straiglit out from the shoulder 
and you know what you’ve to expect. "With 
j»uch a one it is generally soon all over. Just 
a.s the April shower, sharp enough while it lasts, 
gives place in time to the sun, so Will Hothead 
generally gete all riglit a.s soon as lie has let the 
•steam olf, and when he shakes hands and makes 
it lip you are pretty sure he thinks none the 
worse of you and bears no malice. 

Don’t imagine I'm trying to justify c.xhibi- 
tions of tcrnjHT. Fur from it. 1 .say every boy 
who can’t control hi.s tcnq)er has yet to learn 
one of the greatest lessons of life. What I want 
to show is that even piission, bad as it Is, is not 
so bad as sulkiness. 

For just considiT wliat a miserable sort of 
boy this Tom Sulks, that wo all of us know, 
is. Why, almost before he could speak lie liod 
learned to pout. If a toy was denied him he 
neither bellowed like liis little brother nor raved 
like his little sister, but toddled off and sulked 
in a comer all day long. AVhen he grew a little 
older, if he wa.s not allowed to play in the garden 
because it was damp he refused to play in the 
nui*scry, he rcfn.sed to come down to the dining- 
room, he refused to say his prayers at bedtime. 
When he w.-vs old enough to go to scliool he 
would either play marbles the w(iy ho was used 
to (which was the wrong way), or not at nil. If 
found fault with for not knowing his lesson ho 
pushed his books from him, and endured to be 





.stood in the comer, or punished some other Wiiy, 
rather than learn liis task. The vice only 
became worse and worse a.s time ivent on, and 
to-day Tom is an calious fellow. Look at him 
playing at cricket. He sU'ps across the wickets 
to liit at a bull, but, instead, stops it with his 
foot. 

“ How’s that, umpire ?” cries tlie bowler. 

“ Out, leg before," is the aiisw’er. 

Tom still keep.s Ids place. 

*• Out, ao you hear, leg before ? ” 

“ It wasn’t ’ ’’ growls Tom. 

“The umpire gives it out," is the unanswer¬ 
able reply 

__ , Thereupon Toni’s 

_face clouds over, 

/ liiseyebrcwsgather, 

—and his lips shape 
tliemselves into a 
drops 

iii.s bat and walks 
' ' from the wicket 

without a word. No 
one takes any notice 
of liiin, for the event 
is too common, alas, 
to occasion surprise. 
We know what liis 
sulks mean. No one 
will get a word from 
him for hours, per¬ 
haps a day ; no at¬ 
tempts at concilia¬ 
tion will tempt him 
back to the game, 
no friendly talk will 
cha.se the cloud from his face. There he goes, 
slouching up the playground into the hon.^in, 
and he will skulk upstairs to his study and 
shun the door, and that’s all we shall sec of Tom 
till supper-time. 

Once, 1 remember, young Jim Friendly, a new 
hoy, tried hard to coax Tom back into good 
hiiinour. They had been having a match at 
.something, I forget what, and Jim happened to 
say that something Tom did was against the 
rules. Tom, as usual, grew sulky and walked 
oJV. 

“ What, you aren’t going in ?" said Jim, dis¬ 
concerted. No answer. “ I didn't mean to 
oll'eiid you, old fellow'; you may be right after 
all.” No answer. “Ibeg your pardon, Tom. 

1 wouldn't have said it if I’d thought you’d 
havo minded.’’ No answer. “ Don’t be angiy 
with a fellow, I didn't mean—•" No answer. 
And so Jim went on apologi.siiig ns if he had 
been all in the wrong and the other all in the 
right, and getting no word in reply, only the 
same scowl and uncompromising siillenness. 
“ I’ll take jolly good care not to stroke that 
fellow the wrong way again," sakl Jim, after¬ 
wards ; “and if I should, I won't waste my 
time in stroking him the right way." 

Just fancy what sort of man such a fellow a.s 
Tom is likely to turn out. Is ho likely to have 
man^^' friends ? Unles.s he can got a feiv of his 
own sort, I’m afraid he’ll he rather badly off in 
that re.spect. And then, oh horrors ! fancy half 
a dozen Tom Sulks together! What a happy 
family they would be ! When Tom goes to 
])usine.s.s, he had better make up his mind to 
start a concern of liis own, for I'm afraid he 
would havo some dilliculty in getting a partner, 
or, at any rate, keeping one. I could miite 
fancy some impoiiant que.stion arising where 
Tom and his partner might hold diirorent views. 
Tom insists he’s nght, the partner iirsists lic’.s 
right. Tom consefjuciitly stays awaj' for a week 
from the office, during which the poor partner 
lias to manage as best ho can. 

Whatever Tom will do about marrying I don’t 
know; and when he is inarned, what his wife 
will do, I know still less—it's no use speculating 
on such a matter. But now, letting 'rom bo, 
let us inqiiii'e whether the sulky boy is more to 
bo blamed or pitied. That ho is an odious, 
disagreeiible fellow, there is no doubt. But 
perhaps it’s not all his own fault. Some boys 
are of duller natures than others. The high- 
spirited, healtliy, sanguine fellow will flare up at 
a moment’s notice, and let fly without .stopping I 
to think twice of the injur}’ done him, while the I 



dull boy is altogether slower in his movement.s; 
words don’t 'come to his lijw so quickly, or 
thoughts don’t ru.sh into liis mind ns promptly 

__ as ill others ; lie is 

like the snail who, 
when offended, 
sliiinks back into 
it.s eh(dl, le.aving 
nothing but a haid 
unyicluing exterior 
to mark his dis¬ 
pleasure. A great 
nmiiy boys are sulky 
liecanse they have 
not the ItoldiiGss to 
be anything else; 
and a gieat many 
othci-s are so be¬ 
cause to their sm.all 
minds it is the 
grandest way of dis- 
jihiyiiig their wrath. 
If onl)' they could 
see how ridiculous 
they are ! 

I once knew two boys who for some lime liad 
been firm friends at school. By some unlucky 
chance a misunderstanding occunvil which in¬ 
terrupted this friendship, and the giievaiice was, 
or apjfcared to be, so sore, that neither boy would 
speak to the other. Well, this went on for no 
k‘s.s than six months, and became tlic talk of the 
whole school. These silly boys, however, were 
so convinced of the .sublimity of their rc.sjKM-tivc* 
conducts that they never ohserved tliut every one 
was laughing at them. D.aily they passed one 
another, with eyes averted and noses iiigh in the 
air ; daily they fed their memories with the it?- 
ccllcction of tlicir smart. For six months never 
a wonl iKi.s-;ed b< tween them. Then came the 
summer lioliduy.s, in the course of which it sud¬ 
denly occurred to both these boys, being not 
altogether senseless boys, that aftir all they 
were making themselves rather ridiciiloiw. Anil 
the more tliey thought of it. tlio more a.shanicd 
of themselves they grew, till at last one sat 
down and wrote, 

“Dear Dick, I’m sorry I ofTi iided you, make 
it up," to which epktle came, by return post, 
a rejily, 

“ liear Boh, J'in sorry I offeiuU-d you—let's 
be friends." 

And the fir.st day of next term these two met 
and shook hands, and laughed, and owned what 
fools they had both bc-eii! 

A great many of the faults of this life come 
from the lack of a sense of humour. CVrtainly, 
if sulk}’ boys had more of it they would be in¬ 
clined to follow the example of those two. 

But although tliei'c i.s a great deal about the 
sulky boy tliat merits jnty rather than blame, 
there is much that deserves merciless censure. 
AVhy should one boy, by a whim of stdfish re¬ 
sentment, mar the jileasure, not only of those 
with wliom lie has his ((uarrel, but witli evei-y- 
one el.se he comes in contact with ? “ One dead 

fly," the proverb says, “m.akcs the apotheenn ’s 
ointment un.savoury and one sulky lioy, in like 
manner, may destroy tlie hannony of a whole 
school. Isn’t it enough, if you must be disagree¬ 
able, to confine your di.sagreeableness to those for 
whom it is meant, without lugging a dozen other 
liannless fellows into the sliadow of it ? Do you 
really think .so iimeh of your own iinjiortancc as 1 o 
imagine all the world will be inter»-stod in your 
quarrel with Smith because he in.si.stod a thing 
was tweedledum and you insisted it was tweodle- 
dee ? Or, if you liave tlie gi'ace to confine y<*ur 
sulkines.? to Smith alone, for his private benefit, 
do you imagine you will convince liim of the 
error of his ways by shutting yourself uj) and 
never looking or .speaking to him ? 

It u.seil to bo a matter of frequent debate at 
school what ought to be done to Tom Sulks. 

“Kick him," said some. “ Laugh at liim." 
.said others. “Send him to Coventry," jnit in 
a third. “ Lecture him," advised others. “Let 
him alone,” saul the re.st. 

And this, after all, i.s the best advice. If a 
sulkv follow won’t come round of his own accord, 
no fiek.'?, or laughs, or snubs, or lectures will 
bring him. 
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^l\e 8oy’^ OwT[ 8h.f)ei‘. 


Sunly none of the readers of tlie Boy’s Owx 
Pai'Ei; are sulky boys ! It is not to be expected 
you will get througli life without being put out; 
that is sure to liappen ; and then you’ve three 
coTirses open to you. Either to take it like a 
man and a Christian, not rendering evil for evil, 
not carried away by revengeful impulse, but 
bearing what can hcnourably i>o borne with a 
good grace ; and for the rest, if actioa is neecs- 
sjuT, righting yourself without malice or vin- 
dicliveness; or else you can fly into a rage, and 
slog out blindly in wild passion ; or you can 
sulk like a cur in a corner, heeded by no one, 
yet dislik-^d by all, aud without a friend—not 
even yourself. 

You will know wliich of the three best be¬ 
comes a British boy. Be assured, that which 
worst becomes him is sulkhuj, 

->-OOC:^-<- 

SHOEE-HXrNTING. 

By the Key. J. G. Wooi>, f.l..s. 

1.—THE SEA {continued). 

CTi N EE of various kinds 
have the habit of ex- 
jtelling the water of 
which they arc full, 
collap.sing as coni- 
])]etely as does a tf>y 
balloon w’hen pricked, 
and being quite jis 
altered in shape and 
size. Even the snake- 
lock, which stamls 
out boldly from the 
rock like the stein of 
a palm-tree, collapses 
so completely that it 
looks little more than 
a smear of paint or a dab of putty. 

The givat Dahlia anemone conceals itself 
after a inarvcllous fiishion. It may generally 
be foan<l at the bottom of a sandy rock-pool, 
and has a habit of causing pieces of broken shell, 
stones,sand,etc., to adhere to tho outer surfucoof 
the bcwly. When it discharges tho water from its 
bo;iy and toiitiwilos, it sinks completely into 
the sand, withdraws its splendid tentacles into 
the body, and becomes absolutely indistinguish¬ 
able except by those who knowr its aspect 
when closed. The touch, however, detects the 
creature at once, and so it is advisable to test 
even the bed of the rock-ix)ol by pressing the 
fingers gently over every i>ortioii of it. 

Similarly, the nudibrnnclis are so translucent 
as they cling to the rocks or seaw’^eds that they 
arc almost uiidistinguishable except k) the touch, 
lu'lecd, some creatures, such as the beautiful 
( ydippe, arc so perfectly transparent that even 
when taken from the sea and plac.ed in a glass 
jar they are only to be distinguislied by ])rae- 
tised cye.s, which can detect them by the waves 
of rippling colours that play over tlieir sur- 
fiices. 

The gorgeous Sea Mouse will scarcely ever be 
found except at the extreme limit of low water, 
and not often there, except after a .smart gale. 
These gales, iiulecd, provided that they set 
towanls the land, are welcomed by the shore- 
hunter, who knows that after a gale he can often 
find many creatures flung a.shore whicli he would 
oth«‘rwise have tp capture by the trawl or tlie 
dredgfl. 

Here also may be found the beautiful Xcreids. 
with their multitudinous glittering bristles, ami 
here, at the proper season, may lie found tho 
eggs of the common Squid. They look just 
like bunches of black grajK's, and there is not 
much dilliculty in hatclnng tho young, wliich, 
lowever, seldom live more than a dav or two 
when ill captivity. 

When the tide lias begnn to turn, the collector 
bad lietter make his way to the sho^^, for the 
tide bits a very uncomfortable way of surround¬ 
ing any one who neglects its approach, aud 
iiusiiig him no small inconvenience. There is 
not the It-At dilficulty in knowing when tlio 
tide turns, fur the peculiar sound caused by tlie 
flowing tide is so unlike that of the receding 



water, that wlitm once heard the two sounds 
can never bo mistaken for eacli other. 

Just 08 the tide turns, the young shore-hunter 
should wa^lc seawards as far as he daros, grasp as 
largo a bunch of growing seaweed as he can hold, 
roll it together, ami bike it to shore. 

As ho will then liavc several houre to spare, 
he should empty tlie seaweed into a pail half 
full of sea-water, and leave it there while lie 
sorts tho contents of his jar into the different 
ve.ssels. 

In an hour or two the seaweeds will have 
disentangled their matted fronds; and the 
various creatures which were adhering to them 
when plucked will begiu to crawl about aud show 
tli.'inselves. 


over them. AV’hen flic place is dry no mark is 
left of tlie crab's hi*.ing-place, but it can always 
bo traced by the jioculiar marks left by the 
.sharp-poiutcd feet os the crab scuttles over the 
sand. 

There is much more to say about this curious 
being, but our s^'aco is at an end. Nothing can 
therefore bo said at present of the sea-mats, 
staiHshes, skate-eggs, cuttle-bones, shells, and 
other objects which are flung ashore by tho 
wave.s; but, at a future time, we hope to tike 
tlio .sea and river for our subject, ns we have 
taken the insects, and tbe reader may expect to 
find a toleralily full description of everything 
which he is likely to find on our shores. 


This pail, by the way, shonld bo purchased 
for tho purpose, as no lo<lging-hou.sc or liotol 
kee|K;r can sparo fo needful au article. It will 
1)0 found an admirable aquarium in itstdf, and 
when you leave the seaside you will want it as 
a packing- case for all tho curiosities which you 
will have collected. 

Do not think that nothing is to be done at 
high tide. The edge of ibo advancing sea ha.s a 
value and interest of its own. the waves waking 
into vigorou.s action a whole number of crea- | 
ture.s which had been lying hidden and I 
motionless until the tide brought them moisture I 
ami food. ^ 

Chief among these unsuspected animals are | 
tlic grcKiu crabs {Cavcinus ma'nos), so called 
beoau.se the .shell is mostly of a very dark olive 
green. They take many other Ime.s, however, 
•soinetiinos lieing almost black, sometimes pale 
green, and sometimes yellow si>ottod with 
black. 

Our .space being but very limitecl in this 
number, wo will end our Hhore-huntiiig with a 
brief description of the Green Crab. I 

If the observer be standing on the very edge 
of the flowing tide as it ni.shes over the sand, lie ' 
will often .sec the sand begin to heave in certain ' 
spot.s as soon a.s it is wet, and to allow the ' 
green crabs to issue from their concealment. I 

As soon os they are free, tfiey begiu miming \ 
about in search of food, and always keep near i 
the edge of the water, knowing from instinct ' 
that there they will find their prey. They are j 
not in the least particular as to what they eat, ] 
so long as it is of animal nature. Essentially 1 
cannibals, they prefer their own kiml to any ' 
other foo<l, and indeed, most of tho empty crab- * 
shells which are found lying about the ehorc are 
the result of cannibalism. 

The .sond-lioppers, wliich l<‘ap about in .smdi 
profusion, are a favourite food of the crab, 
which can catch them by fair ohas<*, separating 
a single specimen from its companions, minting I 
it down until it is tired, and then pouncin*' upon 
it. It can even catcli the bees, Hies, and other 
insects which come to drink the salt water. It 
i.s as active and fierce as any tiger, and can spring 
on its prey wutli an ab.solutely certain aim. 
Indeed, m many respects it very much re.sem- 
bles the pretty hunting-spider, wliich is .so 
plentiful on our walls. 

Sometimes, when the .sand is rather .steep, 
the crab loses its footing, and i.s swept back 
by the retiring wave, rolling over a.s if perfectly 
helpless. In such coses it never attempts to 
save itself, but waits for tho next wave to fling 
it iishore, when it .strikes the tips of its curved 
feet into the sand like the points of a grapnel, 
aud .so retains its place until tho water has 


Note. -A» many of my renders would like to have 
marine equarfa, and cannot alford sea-water, I wrote 
to .Mr. \V. Alford Lloyd, the designer of the splendid 
aquaria in Paris. UainbiirK. Birmingham, the Crystal 
Palnce, etc., and received the following answer:— 

Coniiio8iti()n of sea-water, showing how it may be 
concocted inland, or anywhere. 


1. 

Water . 


Parts by 
Weight. 

.. 70.900 

1 

2. 

Chloride of swUum 


.. 1,045 

o 

3. 

.Hulphute of lime 


101 

3 

4. 

Hulphate of inagiioisinm 


165 

4 

6. 

Chlori<le of magnesium 


203 5 

5 

0. 

Chloride of pcUussium 


55 

6 

7. 

('arboiiute ut lime 


.. 5 89 

7 

H. 

Bromide of mngnesiuin> 


2*8 

8 

0 

Carbonate of lime.. 


2-3 

<) 

10. 

C»r)>onate of nugnesluni 

1 .522 

10 

n. 

Silica.. 


iw;‘ 

11 

12. 

Suhdiate of magnesium. 



12 

13. 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

.. -1.54 

13 

14. 

Chloride of sodium 


1-407 

14 

15. 

Nitrate of magnesium . 


.. 35 

15 

10. 

Nitrate of sodium 


•283 

16 

17. 

Chloride of potassium . 


.. 042 

17 


Weight . 


.. 71,lH5-«tr9 



i’he above are the proportions I am now successfully 
employing in a n)arine mpiarium 1 am doing at Birni- 
inghnin, wherein, with 300,000 gallons, 1 save £1.(KK) 
compared with Die cost of bringing it from the ocean, 
and one does as w*cll as the other, never needing any 
chfinge or becoming of any colour, etc. The density I 
aim at ia 10^7 at a temperature of 00 deg. Fah., this 
b(.*ng the maximum found in the British Islands, and 
only exceeded in the Mediterranean and Keel .Sea— 
except, of course, in the abnomal Dead Sea, where 
7iothiiiij lives itt the water. If w&uted stronger, tho 
anKiuht of No. 1 may be lessened. 

1 actually introduce only Nos. 2 to 8, as Nos. 0 to 17 
are already found in the No. 1 which I use. but I 
allow for them in order to be as accurate as I can in so 
hirge an experiment. Thifs it will be seen that some 
of the items ara repeated, as Nos. 2 and 14. 4 and 12. 
7 and 9; but the whole of Nos. 9 to 17 weighs hut very 
little in a gallon of pure water, which weighs 70,000 
grains, being only about 0^ grains, whereas Thames 
water at London Bridge coutaihs from 15 to 20 grains 
per gallon. 

*I'he above weights may be grains, pounds, tons, or 
any other, so long ns all are of the same deuomination 
and proportions. Water once in contact with air can 
never he pure because of the dust caused by the motion 
in the latter. It is purest as min, hail, snow, sleet, 
etc., on the tops of high mountains; but the instant it 
touches laml its alw’ays impurity becomes rapidly 
greater, and this goes ou till it contains enough to 
cause the sea, by nnarf^rcffatc of ricera operating in an 
aggregate q/' agea, to become salt. So it mutters not if 
we take tills water thus gradually salted or operate on 
it ourselves, quickly. 

I have myself weighed all the above. 

August lUth, 1879. W. A. LLOIP. 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 

By Herk Meyer. 


receded. 

As is the ca.se vuth most predaceous creatures, 
small crub.s will nm away when disturlx'd, but 
tho larger and stronger specimens will .stand 
their ground and show tight. Their stout, 
sharply-pointed claws, are no despicable wea¬ 
pons. They atiiko with a.stonLshing rapidity 
nnd tnitli of aim, and if a largo crab contrivt‘.s 
to fix its claws in some sensitive part of the 
liand, say between tlie fingers, or at the root of 
a nail, its a-ssailant will not forgi‘t it for some 
time. 

Thus t!ie crabs continue to run about the 
.shore until an hour or two aftor the tide ha-s 
begun to recede. They then make up their 
minds for repose, wriggle themselves under tho 
sand in tome wet spot, and allow it to settle 


A FEW months ago the Editor of the Boy'.s 
Own Papfji presented each of his readers 
with a clie.s.s board and a set of men ; and ho 
MOW desirous u.s to cxiilain to those who aro 
ignorant of the game, how best to ma.ster its 
cleitK'iits. 

The names of the pieces are as follows :— 



Universal Xotation, 

Old Xatnes. 



K (Kixg) 

King. 



L (L.vuy Qi'ees) 

Queen. 

a 

I 

M (Master) 

Hook. 




3^ l^iie Owi) 


^ A ^ (Neighbour) Bisliop. 

0 (Ovrult^aper) Knigbt. 

^ J P (Pawn) Pawn. 

Value ok the Pieces 
Approximately in numbers: 

Pz=l, 0=3, N=3, M=5, L=10: K is in- 
valuOrble, but its fighting power is about 3. 

The men should be placed thus ;— 


I BLACK. I 



The Pawn moves straight forward in its file, 
but tfiArs diagonally in a forwanl direction to 
the. right and left; all the other pieces take in 
the same way as they move—namely, forward 
and backward, on the right and left. 

The K moves straight or obliiiuely, one square 
at a time ; the 0 moves to the third square of 
another colour ; the other three officoiN move 
one or moi-e S(juaros —namely, the L straight or 
diagonally, the Al straight, and tlie X diago¬ 
nally. 

The object of the game is to checkmate the 
King—namely, to attack it so that it cannot 
move and that tlie attacking piece cannot ho 
taken. When the K is iu check (is attacked), 
then it must either move away or the checking 
piece must be tiiken, or a piece must be inter¬ 
posed between the K and tlie checking piece. 

The movements will be learned from the 
following games. 

White or Black can begin by moving cither 
of the 8 Pawn.s or one of the 2 OverleaptM*s, 
which gives a choice of 20 moves to each player— 
namely, the 0 on the square bl can move to a3 
or c3, the one on gl to f3 or h-S ; the Pawn on 
d2 can move to <13 or d4, hut afterwards only 
one square forward in the same file. So it is 
with all the other Pawns—namely, the one on 
f7 can move to fd or f5. The first few moves 
constitute the opening, of which we will now 
show one in common use—namely, the so-called 
Ihilian game, or the giuoco piano. White be¬ 
gins by playing the ? from e2 to e4, and Black 
answers the same,.namely — 

White. Black. 

1, P©2-e4 P e7-e5 

2, O firl-f3 

This 0 on f3 attacks the P on c5, and Bliuk 
must either guard this P or make a counter¬ 
attack. Tt can be guarded in .six ways—namely, 
by P d7 to <16, P f7—f6, b8—c6, N f8—d6, 
or L dS to e7, f6 or g5. A counter-attack 
would be 0 g8—f6. Only two of the si.x <le- 
fence.s are considere<l good ones—namely, the P 
to d6 or the 0 to c6 ; the latter is the move in 
the giuoco piano, therefore 

2, Ob8-c0 

White has now a choice of 27 moves, of which 
the following is considered the best:— 

3, Nfl-c4. Nf8-c5 

{To he contmued.) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Answers to Easy Arithmetical 
Puzzles. 

(See pave lO-i 
The Three Pilgrims. 

There were 8 loaves between the 3 men, giving 
2^.to,each as a share.. The first, therefore, had 
to give to the thii*d 2^ loaves out of kis 5 ; the : 
•secoml only ^ of a loaf out of his 3. It is plain, 
then, that the money must be divided not in 
the proportion of 5 to 3, but of 2^ to i—i.c., of 
7 to 1. The first pilgrim would receive seven- 
pence, the second a [lenny. 


Cats and Rats. 

Three eats killing three rats in three minutes 
means each cat killing its rat in three minutes; 
a hundred cats would therefore kill a hundred 
rats in the same time, and in 100 minutes would 
kill 33 times as many, and one minute to spare. 
Answer, 3,300. One ingenious calculator brings 
out the result 3,333^, 


Cheap Cattle. 

^ The answer is 19 cows, 1 sheep, and 80 pigs. 

I Dill you do this by guessing, by trying different 
numliers, or by algebra t Here is the simple 
: equation (1) xcows + y sheep + z pig.s 100. 

' But (putting the price in shillings) (2) lOOx-)- 
20^/^;= 2,000. Multiply (1) by 20, (3) 

20x + 20y + 20^ = 2,000,.companng (3) and (2) 
20.r + 20//-h 20i = 100r + 20y-n. Strike out the 
20y, i’.-20j; + 20r = 100jrH-,c, or-80:!:= 19r, . \ x : 
z :: 19 : 80 ; anil as x and ' must be whole 
numbers, and their sum must not exceed 100, 
they mu.st equal 19 and80 respectively, y — l 
to muko up tlie 100 of this remarkably cheap 
lot. 

Answer to Pictorud Proverb .—“ Forewarned 
is forearmed.” 

Miniature Yachts. 

Several correspondents liave u.sked us to ex¬ 
plain the sails, with their po.sitions, names, etc., 
of miniature yachts, and we have much pleasure 
in meeting their wishes. Before long we ho|M* 
to find space for a description, with the needful | 
illustrations, not only’ of a full-riggcil ship, but i 
also of the leailing types of vessels. I 

i\Iiniature yachts, when riggeil as schooners, | 
have foretop-ma-sts and main ton-masts, and fare- 
top-sails and maintop-sails. Both topsails are , 
secured to .short “.sprits,” or pole.s, and arc 
hoi.sted from deck. The stay from the foremast 1 
to the inainmast is called the “ spring-stay,” and | 
in changing the vessel’s course, the foretop-sail j 



U lowered till it can pass under the spring-stay, 
and then it i.s brought up on the other siile. 
Ratlines are never used on the shrouds. Only 
the larger yess^'U use cross-trees, or “ spreaders,*’ 
as they arc called; and in every case the top¬ 
mast l)ack-stays always come to the deck, and 
are fastened just abaft (to tlie rear) of the shroud. 
Suclx schooners also Imve a stay from the top of 
the maintop-mast to the top of the mainma.st. 

This outline drawing gives the position of the 
sails commonly used in miniature yachts : 1 is 


the mainsail, 2 the maintop-sail, 3 the foresail, 
4 the foretop-sail, 5 the staysexil, 6 the jib, 7 the 
flying-jib. The first mast is called the foremost, 
the short most above the faretoj»-mast. The 
second mast is the inainma.st, and the one al>ove 
it is the maintop-mast. Tw'o shrouds are given 
to eack mast, and one Imckstay to each topmast. 
The dotted lines show how tbe foretop-sail passes 
the .spring-stay and the top of the foresails, and 
shows how the jib.s pass each other, one lapping 
over the other. This is an outline of the saiK 
and standing rigging only, the running rigging 
being omitted tor the sake of clearness. 


Rkbus. 



^Vhat well-known historical personage is this ? 



What grammatical j>oint does this represent ? 


Clorrcspcntbencc. 



F. S. (Birmingham,)-The blanching of the extremities 
ia probably a aifipt that you have been (juite long 
enoogh in the water. Some ennatituiions <lo not 
admic of immersion for any lenirUi ot time. We can¬ 
not tell you of anytliing tu prevent it, ami yo\i 
Would do well promptly to take heed of N&tuie's 
warning. 

Inquirer (Ipswich).-Certainly. Why not * 

PeaC'X’K —We do not like to recommend jMirticular 
dealers. It might look like undue favpiiritlam. 
Consult tl>e director)', or the cover of our Monthly 
Part, and if you do not find what you want wiite 
again, repeating your question. 

A. H. C.—We really cannot give you the adrlresnoa o 
persons “ willing to buy used Enpllsh i>enny postjige 
stamps.” We should say you would have sonic ditft 
culty in finding any such persons. 

E. W. R. (RadclifTe.)-Boils, etc., are often the effect 
of causea that lie deeper than the surface, and need 
proper medical treatment. Amateur ilocturiiig is 
usually A great mistake. 

Ad.mirer (Stratford).—Yes; all (he back numbers, 
with the <x>Ioured and other plates, are atill in print, 
and may be obtained by order through yotu* book¬ 
seller. 












THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 


A TALE OF THE RF.D RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Bai.ianttvf, 

Author 0/ “ TA< L\/eboct,” '* Pott JIattt," tte. 


CHAPTER III.—THE PCRSUrT BBT.L’S. 


T here is something delightfully exhila¬ 
rating in a chase, whether it be after 
man or beast. How the blood careers ! 
How the nerves tingle ! But you know all 
about it, reader. We have said sufficient. 

There was enough of righteous indigna¬ 
tion in Victor’s bosom to have consumed 
Petawanaquat, and ground enough to jus¬ 
tify the fiercest resolves. Was not the 
kidnapper a redskin—a low, mean, con¬ 
temptible savage ? Was not the kidnapped 
one his brother—his “own” brother? 


Victor and Ian on the Shore of Lake Winnipeg. 
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And such a brother ! One of a thousand, 
■with mischief enough in him, if rightly 
directed, to make half a dozen ordinary 
men ! The natme of the spirit -which ani- 
luated Victor was obvious on his com¬ 
pressed lips, his frowning brows, his 
gleaming eyes. The strength of his mus¬ 
cles was indicated by the foam that fled 
from his paddle. 

Ian Hacdouald was not less excited, but 
more under self-control than his friend. 
There was a fixed look in his plain but 
pleasant face, and a tremendous sweep in 
his long arms as he plied the paddle, that 
told of unfathomed energy. The canoe 
lieing a mere egg-shell, leaped forward at 
each quick stroke “ like a tiling of life.” 

There was no time to lose. They knew 
that, for the Indian had probably got a 
good start of them, and, being a powerful 
man, animated by the certainty of pursuit 
sooner or later, would not only put his 
strength but his endurance to the test. 
If they were to overtake him it must be by 
sujierhuman exertion. Lake Winnipeg was 
twenty miles off. They must catch up the 
Indian before he reached it, as otherwise it 
would be impossible to tell in which direc¬ 
tion ho had gone. 

They did not pause to make inquiries of 
the settlers on the banks by the way, but 
they hailed several canoes, whose occu¬ 
pants said they had seen the Indian going 
quietly down stream some hours before— 
'.lone in his canoe! 

“ Never mind, Vic, push on,” said Ian ; 
” of course he would make Tony lie flat 
down.” 

The end of the settlement was passed, 
and they swept on into the wilderness be¬ 
yond. Warming to their work, they con¬ 
tinued to paddle hour after hour—steadily, 
jiersistcntly, with clockwork-regularity of 
stroke, but never-decreasing force. To 
save time they, as it were, cut off comers 
at the river-bends, and just shaved the 
points as they went by. 

” Have a care, Ian! ” exclaimed Victor, 
at one of these places, as his paddle touched 
the bottom. “ We don’t draw much water, 
to be sure, but a big stone might—hah 1 ” 

A roar of dismay burst from the youth 
and his companion as the canoe rasped over 
a stone. 

We have said that the biich canoe was 
an egg-shell. The word is scarcely figura¬ 
tive. The slightest touch over a stone has 
a tendency to rip the bark of such a slender 
craft, or break off the resinoua gum with 
which the scams are pitched. Water began 
to pour in. 

’ Too bad! ” exclaimed Victor, flinging 
his paddle ashore, as he stepped over the 
side into water not much above his ankles, 
and puUed the cinoe slowly to land. 

“An illustration of the proverb, ‘The 
more haste the less speed,’ ” sighed Ian, as 
he supped into the water, and assisted in 
lifting the canoe tenderly to dry giound. 

“ Oh, it s all very well for you to take it 
philosophically, hut you know our chance 
is gone. If it was your bi-other we were 
after you wouldn’t be so cool.” 

“He is Elsie’s brother,” replied Ian, 
“ and that makes me quite as keen as if he 
were my own, besides keeping me cool. 
Come, Vic, don’t be cross, but light the 
lire and get out the gum.” 

AV'hile he spoke Ian was acti'voly untying 
a bundle which contained awls and wat- 
tape, a small pliable root, with which to 
repair the injury. The gum bad to be 
melted, so that Victor foimd tome relief to 
1 ■■ ftelings in kindling a fire. The break 
rot a bad one. With nimble fingers 
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Ian sewed a patch of bark over it.' While 
that was being done, Victor struck a light 
with flint and steel and soon bad a blazmg 
firebrand ready. 

“ Hand it here, Vic,” said Ian. 

He covered the stitches with melted 
gnm, blew the charcoal red-hot, passed it 
here and there over the old seams where 
they exhibited signs of leakage, and in 
little more than half an hour had the 
canoe as tight as a bottle. Once more 
they embarked and drove her like an arrow 
down stream. 

But precious time bad been lost, and it 
was dark when they passed from the river 
and rested on the bosom of the nii^ty 
fresh-water sea. 

‘‘ It’s of no use going on -without know¬ 
ing which shore the redskin has followed,” 
said Ian, as he suddenly ceased work and 
rested his paddle on the gunwale. 

” It’s of no use to remain where we 
are,” replied the impatient Victor, looking 
back at his comrade. 

“Yes, it is,” returned Ian, “the moon 
-will rise in an hour or so and enable us to 
make observations; meanwhile we can rest. 
Sooner or later we shall be compelled to 
rest. It will be a wise economy of time to 
do BO now when nothing else can be 
done.” 

Victor was so tired and sleepy by that 
time that he could scarcely reply. Ian 
laughed quietly and shoved the canoe 
among some reeds, where it lay on a soft 
bed. At the same time he advised bis 
companion to go to sleep without delay. 

More than half asleep already, he obeyed 
in silence, waded to the shore, and sat down 
on a bank to take off his moccasins. In 
this position and act be fell asleep. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Ian, coming up 
with the paddles and pemmicun bag; “ too 
soon, Vic, too soon, M ” (he tumbled him 
over on the bank); “ come, one mouthful 
of grub first, then off with the moccasins, 
and down we go.” 

Victor picked himself up -with a ya-wn. 
On ordinary occasions a backwoodsman 
pays some little attention to the comforts 
of his encampment, but our heroes were in 
no condition to mind such trifles. They 
pulled off their wet moccasins, indeed, and 
put on dry ones, but having done that they 
merely groped in tlie dark for the flattest 
piece of ground in the neighbourhood,' 
then each rollcil himself in his blanket and' 
lay, or rather fell, down. 

“ Hah! ” gasped Victor. 

“ Wa’s ivTong ? ” sighed Ian, faintly. 

“ Put m’ shoulder ’n a puddle, ’at's all,” 
lisped Victor. 

“ T’ke font o” the purl, then—oh! ” j 
groaned Ian. 

“ W’as ’e marrer, eh ? ” sighed Victor. 

“ On’y a big stone i’m’ ribs.” 

“ Shove ’t out o’ y’rribs ’en an’ ’old 
y’rtonguc.” 

Profound slumber stopped the conversa¬ 
tion at this point, and the frogs that 
croaked and whistled in the swamps hod it 
all to themselves. 

Deep tranquillity reigned on the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg during the midnight 
hours, for the voices of the frogs served 
rather to accent than to ^sturb the calm. 
Stars twinkled at their reflections in the 
water which extended like a black mirror 
to the horizon. They gave out httlo light, 
however, and it was not until the upper 
edge of tlie full moon arose that surround¬ 
ing obj-cts became dimly -visible. The pale 
light edged the canoe, silvered the rocks, 
tipped the rushes, and at last, touching the 
point of Ian’s upturned nose, awoke him. j 


He leaped up -with a start instantly, con¬ 
scious of his sitoation and afraid 1^ he 
had slept too long. 

“ Hi ! leve! leve I awake! up! ” he ex¬ 
claimed in a vigorous undertone. 

Victor growled, turned on his other side 
with a deep sigh, wanted to be let alone, 
became suddenly conscious, and sprang up 
in alarm. 

“ We’re too late ! ” 

“ No. we’re not, Vic. The moon is just 
rising, but we must be stirring. Time’s 
precious.” 

Victor required no nrging. Ho wa.s 
fully alive to the situation, A few minutes 
sufficed to get the canoe ready and roll up 
their blankets, during the performance of 
which operations they each ate several sub¬ 
stantial mouthfuls of pemmican. 

Looking carefully round before pushing 
off the canoe to gee that nothing w.-is 
forgotten. Tan observi-d some chips of 
wood on the beach close at hand. 

“ See, Vic! ” he sfiid, eagerly;some 
one has been here—perhaps the Indian.’,’ 

They examined the chips, which had 
been recently cut. 

“It’s not easy to make out footprints 
here,” said Ian, going down on his knees 
the better to observe the ground ; ” and so 
many settlers and Indians pass from time 
to time, having little boys with them, too, 
that— I say, look here, Vic, this little 
footmark might or might not be Tony’s, 
but moceasuLs are so much alike that—” 

“ Out o’ the light man; if you were 
made o’ glass the moon iniy/ii get through 
you. Why, yes, it ie Tony’s mocca,sin I 
cried Victor, in eager excitement. “ I 
know it by the patch, for 1 saw Elsie put¬ 
ting it on this very morning. Look, speak, 
man ! don’t you see it !■- A square patch 
on the ball of the right foot! ” 

“Yes, yes; I see it,” said Ian, going 
down on his knees in a spirit of semi¬ 
worship, and putting bis nose close to the 
ground. 

He would fain have kissed the spot 
that had been pressed by a patch put on 
by Elsie, but he was “ unromantic ” and 
refrained. 

“Now,” he said, springing up -with 
alacrity, “that settles the question. At 
least it shows that there is strong proba¬ 
bility of their ha-ving taken the left shore 
of the lake.” 

“ Come along, then, let s after them,’’ 
cried Victor, impatiently, pushing off the 
canoe. 

The moment she floated—which she did 
in about four inches of w-atei—they stepped, 
swiftly yet gently into her; for bark 
canoes require tender treatment at aU 
times, even when ui-gent speed is needful. 
Gliding into deijp water, they once more 
dipped their paddles, deep and fast, and 
danced merrily over the moonlit sea—for » 
sea Lake Winnipeg certainly is, being up¬ 
wards of three hundred miles long, and a 
gathering together of many waters from 
all pai-ts of the vast -wilderness of Rupert’s 
Land. 

After two hours of steady work they 
paused to rest. 

“ Now, Ian,” said Victor, loaning against 
the wooden bar at his back, and resting his 
paddle across the canoe, “Venus tells me 
that the sun is about to bestir himself, and 
something within me tells mo that empty 
sjiace is a bail stomachic; so, out with the 
pemmican bag and hiind over a junk.” 

Ian drew his hunting-knife, struck it 
into the moss of meat, and chipped off ii 
piece the size of his fist, which he handed 
to his comrade. 




Probably our readers arc aware <iiat 
■pemmicau is made of dried buffalo meat 
pounded to shreds and mixed with melted 
fat. Being thushalf-cookod in the making, j 
it cjm be used with or without fm-ther 
•cookery. Sowed up in its bag it -will keep 
good for months or even years, and is 
muguiiiceut eating, but requires a stroug 
• digestion. Ian and Victor were gifted with 
that requisite. They fed luxuriously. A 
draught from the crystal lake went down t 
their unsophisticated throats like nectar, 
and they resumed their paddles like giants 
refreshed. ' 

Venus mounted like a miniature moon 
into thn glorious blue. Her perfect image 
went off in the opix)site direction, for there 
was not the ghost of a zephyr to ruffle the ^ 
deep. Presently the sun followed in her 
wake, and scattereel the battalions of i 
oloudland with artillery of molten gold. 
Little white gulls, with red legs and beaks, 
came dipping over the water, solenmly 
wondering at the intindors. The inoniing 
mists, rolling along before the resistless 
monarch of day, confused the vitiH'le world 
for a time, so that between refniA on and 
reflectisn and buoyant spirits Victor Kaveu- 
shaw felt that at last he had found the 
realms of fairyland, and a feeling of cer- ; 
tainty that he should soon rescue his 
brother filled him with exultation. 

But tlie exultation was premature. Noon 
found them todiiig on, and still no trace 
of the fugitives was to be seen. 

“ What if we have overshot them ? ” said 
Victor. 

“ Impossible.” answered Ian, “ the shore 
is too open for that, and I have been keeping 
a sharp look-out at every bend and bay.” 

“ That may be true, yet Potawanaquat 
may have kept a sharper look-out and ccgi- 
cealed himself when he saw us comuig. 
Sec, here is a creek. He mayhavo gone 
up that. Let us try. Why! there is a 
canoe in it. Hup ! di-ive along, Ian! ” 

The canoe seemed to leap out of the 
water under the double impulsu!, and ne.xt 
moment almost ran down another csiioe 
which was half hidden among tbe reeds. 
In it sat an old Indian named Peegwish, 
and a lively young French half-breed 
named Michel Eolhn. They were both 
well knoivn to our adventurers; old Pcog- 
wish — whoso chief characteristic was 
owUshness—being a frequent and welcome 
visitor at the house of Ian’s father. 

“ You ’peiirs to be in one grand hurray,” 
exclaimed Kollin, in his broken English. 

Ian at once told the cause of their ap- i 
pearanco there, and asked if they had seen : 
anything of Petawanaquat. 1 

“Yes, oui, no—datistosay. Look ere!” 

Eolbu pushed the reeds aside with his 1 
paddle, and pointed to a muioo lying bot¬ 
tom up as if it had been concealed there. 

“Ve’s be come ’ere after duck, uu’ ve 
find dat,” said the half-breed. 

An immediate investigation showed that 
Petawanaquat had foreakon his canoe and 
taken to the woods. Ian looked troubled. 
Peegwisb opened his owli.^<h eyes and looked 
so solemn that Victor could scarce forbear 
laughing, despite the circuiustanees. It 
was immediately resolved to give chase. 
Peegwish was left in chaige of the canoes. 
The other three soon found the track of the 
Bed Man and followed it up like blood¬ 
hounds. At first they had no difficulty in 
following the trail, being almost iis expert 
as Indiana in woodcraft, but soon they 
came to sw.ampy ground, and then to stony 
places, in which they utterly lost it. Again 
and again did they go back to pick up the 
lost trail and follow it only to lose it. 
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Thus they spent the remainder of that 
day until night put u stop to their cxertioiKs 
and crushed their hopes. Then, dispirited 
and weary, they returned to the canoes 
and encamped beside them. 

Peegwish was engaged in rousting a 
duck when they anived. 

** What a di&Toncc between the evening 
and the morning,” said Victor, as he Hung 
himself down beside the fire. 

“ Dat is troo, on’ vat I has obsnrvc 
oftiii,” said Kollin, looking earnestly iuto 
a kettle which rested on the fire. 

“ Never mind, Vic,” said Ian, heartily, 
“ well be at it again to-moiTOW, bright 
and early. We’re 8ui*e to succeed in the 
long run. Petawanaquat can’t travel at 
night in the woods any more than we 
can.” 

Old Peegwish glared at the fire as 
though he were pondeiing these savings 
deeply. As he imderstood little or no 
English, however, it is more probable that 
his astute mind was concentrated on the 
roasting duck. 

(To be continued.) 


CHARLIE CONWAY’S FIRST RUN 
WITH THE KINGSGATE HOUNDS. 



W iiES Cluiilio Conway was three years old 
his fatJier died, and C'harlio and liis 
mother went to live at Kiiigs^iate, where his 
eldest brother was already established as a 
lawyer. 

You would never li&ve guessed that Mr. Ber¬ 
tram Conway, the grave, quiet man of business, 
and merry little romping Charlie were brothers, 
for besides the great difference in age, they were 
not the least alike. 

Bertram was d;U'k, and there were silver 
threads already in Ids .smooth black hair ; while 
Charlie owned a mass of sunny curls, and a pair 
of mischievous blue eyes. The one was the 
tddest of a large family, tlic other the youngest. 
They were the only survivors, too, and this fact 
made Charlie aecm doubly precious to Mrs. Con¬ 
way and Bertram, and led perhaps to greater 
indulgence than he would otherwise have come 
ill for. 

AVhen Charlie was ten, it was settled, to his 
great joy, that ho should attend the Hev. John 
Derrick’s school. He had a double reason for 
being glad. In tlie fii^t jdacc, he felt several 
inches taller at the thought that he was going 
to have a master instead of a mistres.s, for he 
had hitheito been a pupil of Miss Parsons, wlio 
kept a pi-eparatoiy school for young gentleineu 
in Kingsgate; in the second, Mr. Dcrriek'.s 
pretty ])ai‘soniige was some dist'vecs from tlie 
town; and between the two lay a glorious 
stretch of breezy fominon, with patches of 
golden gorse scattered hero and thei'e on the 
short, s]H’ingy gra.ss, over whieli the stout legs 
of Judy—his pony—would curry him morning 
and evening bravely. Wouldn’t it be famous ! 
As it often liappens that wlien people antici- 


I pate nothing but pleasure from plans ia pros- 
I jiect, they get mightily diHapi>ointcd, iMr. 

I Conway, when he lieard Charlie’s raptures, re¬ 
minded him that he mu.st e.\i>ect many cold and 
dreary' rides, as well as plcasint sunshiny oiie-s ; 
and that the common in winter would perliaps 
bo liardly .so attractive a.s in early sunniier 
mornings, and the long light evenings of May 
or June. 

He was n-ssui-ed, however, in reply, that ruin, 
hail, wind, oi'snow made no diflcrence j it wmild 
be jolly under any circumstances. 

I 5£rs. Conway, hearing this onumorution of 
i impending di.sconiforts, privately re.solved to 
I .sptuk to Mrs. Derrick on the subject of dry 
' garments to be in readinei?3 when required ; hut 
I Bertram smiled, well pleased. He did not want 
^ his young brother to be a milksop. 

And .so, until Cliarlie w;ls about fourteen; ho 
aud Judy made a daily ])i)griniago tQ the par¬ 
sonage. Then, lii.s legs having grown consider¬ 
ably longer without any corn-spoiiding inenarse 
on the part of hers, he sometimes walked to 
school; .and Judy, finding it impossible to gnitify 
her master by increasing in stature, seemed to 
employ lior moments of lei.sure in getting incon¬ 
veniently fat. The years lh.it increased his 
activity and v^our told upon her in a ditlcrent 
manner. Sho became more wheezy than tri<.‘k- 
some, and not at all aii.Kious for the occasional 
leaps over the clumps of furze that were t’xpected 
of her. In short, Judy was growing old. 
j Murmui'.s of her unwillingness to canter, ami 
I her e(|iud disinclination to trot, frequently 
reached Mr. Conway’s cal's : ami Charlie’s hi'art 
I had been gladdened by the assnraii'.o that before 
; long lie should have a better mount. Ho was 
rather proud of hi.s horsemaiisljip since he liad 
been allowed several timc.s to ride Silver, the 
grey hoi-se that drew the dog-cart, and on one 
or two memorable occasions Stella, his brother’s 
beautiful hunter. 

When busine&s permitted, 3fi-. < Conway ami 
Stella might often be seen at tlie meets round 
Kingsgatv. It w.as about the only pl^aure the 
young lawyer indulged in, and peoplff said he 
I well lanied wlinl holidays ho UK)k, for no ono 
I hnd a better son th.nn Mrs. Conway, and no one 
I a better brothr-r and guardian tniin lu^uui* 
seanim, wilful C'harlie. 

Charlie ditl not'know how tnio this was ; he 
had no idea liow faithfully oji<l unceasingly 
Bertram had watched over his interest;^ and 
endeavoured to supply the place of tlni Rthcr 
they had lost. Truth to tell, he was apvat'this 
time te display a shade more self-suflieienjcy than 
was quite desirable, and, regarding his brother as 
a grave old fellow who had not mu< fl in common 
with liiinself, to resent hU authority os some¬ 
thing unjustifiable, considering tlielr relations, 
j Alr.s. Conway, well aware of the sa-crifices. 

I Bertram liud made to discharge hia duty by 
j her and her fatherless boy, saw tliis tendency 
I with pain. Bertram felt it keenly, but'it was 
I not his habit to speak nuieh of what he felt. 

1 Another reason probably why Charlie, out- 
i spoken, .ami cl.aiming sympathy with every 
! grievance, failed to understand him. 

I But just as mattei's stoml thus, something 
I occurrod which always, I think, influenced both 
i Bertram and Charlie in their after lives. 

And thi.s wa.s how it hapj>eiied. 

Drie evening—or afternoon r.ithcr,* for in 
winter school broke up earlier than when the 
days were longer—Charlie wa-* going home. 
Judy dawdled on at her own sweet will, for 
hiT mn.stcr, in an unusual fit of industry, had 
taken a book from hi.s satchel to look over a 
troublesome Ic.'sson fertile morrow. Presently, 
however, lie saw .a lumdsoine ch'‘Stnut mare 
turn into the road from a by*lauc .and walk 
leisurely along some distance before Inm. 

■‘litre, .Tndy, Judy! wake up, old girl!”^ 
cried he ; “ if there isn’t Bert on Stella ! Why, 
what a farwous run they must have had ! Bert! 

1 say, Bert! Halloa!” 

His voice rang out merrily : a I'air of im¬ 
patient heeks drummed against Judy’s fat sides ; 
a sounding thwack from the open and much- 
enduring grammar de.'?cendcd on Judy’.s broad 
back. With a snort of disgust she mended hef 
paj*e, and overtook—in gallant •■?tylc for her— 
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tlie new arrival, wiiose rider looked round with 
a »n)ile. 

“Ah ! Charlie, is it you ? I began to fancy 
Johnny Gilpin was after me. 1 thought you 
bviid Judy had forgotten how to canter.” 

‘‘Well, you in-*}' ^less slie’s pretty much 
out of practice when that yard or two has given 
her a breather,” laughed Charlie. 

Mr. Conway looked down with an aiiiu.sed 
expression, first at poor Judy, puffing and pant¬ 
ing, and then at the eager face uplifted to hia. 

“ Kot much staying power, eh ?” said he. 

“Oh, hasn’t she, though! rather too much 
staying power, 1 tliink, sometimes, when we’re 
laU for school, and she won't get on. liow 
far have you been ? Did you get a famous spin ? 
Was it a good meet ? You liavc picked up some 
mud, anyhow.” 
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and may make it much easier, if not to your 
gallant self, at all events to your horse.” 

Charlie felt nettled at his brotlur’s sarcastic 
tone. He answered in an olF-hand way. 

Well, 1 nev(*r jumj)ed anything yet that 
did not seem as ea.sy as A B C, and you know 
I’ve taken the grey over a hurdle. It looks 
easy too. I’m sure I’ve often seen Major Thur- 
ton put a hors4^ at the hedge beyond the 
dock—the hedge where the pond is—and he 
hardly moved in his saddle.” 

“.Mast thiii‘M,'’ said Mr. Conway, “appear 
easy when well done. It is a case of nrs tM, 
cclare arUm, There’s a nut for you to crack.” 

“A jump from the major to the kernel,” 
cried (.’harlie, his good humour returning. “ Ara 
eat cefare artem means the art which conceals 
art, 1 know. But, I say, Bert, you can’t think 


doffing his cap in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliraent. 

“Oh, Bert, don’t tease ! I didn’t mean t> 
1)0 rude. But, you see, young Allen has asked 
AVoodiuff and me to ride over on Saturday to 
lunch, and to see his new aviary. You know 
what a swell place the Allens have, and of 
course we want to put in a good apjwaranre. 
Woodruff’s father has promised to len.l him his 
horse, and I thought 1 would ask you for Stella, 
jiLst for once.” 

But Mr. Conway, in spite of that persuasive' 
“just for once,” shook his head. 

“ Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself,” he 
quoted. “ No, Charlie, 1 cannot trust you with 
Stella,” patting her arching neck fondly ; “ bat, 
if i)OHsibfe, you shall have the grey.” 

(To bt ooitTinu^d.} 



“1 bjgan to fancy Johnny Qilpin was after met" 


Charlie moved away a little and e.xamiued 
Stella with a critical air. On these occasions 
Mr. Conway usually underwent a strict exami¬ 
nation at Charlie's hiinds as to*his own doings, 
and the doings of the field in genen\I. 

“The ground was heavy in parts, and the 
scent not over good. Stella and 1 managed to 
enjoy ourselve^o, however.” 

“ I expect you did,” said Charlie, enviously. 
“ I only wish I had the chance.” 

“All in good time,” replied Mr. Conway. 
“When 1 can hear of a nice little cob that 1 think 
will suit, we'll depose Judy, and you shall have 
•ji les.son in crosw-country riding.” 

“ 1 shan't want many lessons,” said Charlie, 
“ that’s one comfort. What is there to learn? 
I'd follow to-morrow if I’d anything to carry 
me, and not funk the biggest fence wo came to, 

I promise you.” 

“ Ver)’ likely ; but with all the pluck in the 
world, a little practical knowledge, even in so 
n a matter (to your valiant ideas'! ns biking 
‘‘ nee across country, is not to be despised, ■ 


how glad I shall be when I do get a horse. I'm 
more ashamed of Judy every day. She is so 
pre<‘iou3 fat, the fellows regularly laugh at her; 
and I as.sure you it’s quite hard work to tickle 
lier up to anything like a respectable pace. 
And that reminds me I have a favour to a.sk 
you. Oh, Bert! if you will only say yes, you 
can’t think how I shall thank you ! It’s not 
much either—” Hero Cliarlie hesitated and 
flushed a little. 

“Out with it,” swiid Bert, encouragingly. 
But Charlie still hesitated. At length he con¬ 
tinued, “ I have ridden Stella a gooti many 
time.s, haven’t I ? ” 

“Three, I think,” replied Bertram, not so 
encouragingly this time. 

“ Well, if you would only lend her to me for 
an hour or two on Saturday ?" 

“ I make no rash promise, because I may not 
have time to ride with you.” 

“I don’t want you to,” cried Charlie, with 
mon) truth than polibmess. 

“ Thank yon,” said Mr. Conway, gravely 


SOAIE BOYS WHO BECAMB 
FAMOUS. 

THE BOY WHO INVENTED PENNY POSTAGE. 

A YOUNG gentleman named Coleridge, who 
afterwaiMs gained for himself a world-wide 
reputation as a writer of jioetry, was once upon 
a time walking in tlio EngILsh l.Ake district, 
when ho saw a postman stop at a cottage door 
and deliver a letter to a woman, wlio took it 
eagerly, examined it all over carefully, and 
handed it back to the postman with a sigh. 
Alas ! she had not money enough to pay the 
lieavy charge of ]iostage which in those days had 
to be l)orne by the rc‘cc*ivers of letters. 

Coleridge stepped forward, and questioned the 
woman, tihe told him that tlie letter was from 
her brother, who had gone into another part of 
England to seek his fortune, but as she could not 
q>areii shilling, the letter must go back unoj>ened. 
Touclietl by tlie story, the poetjiaid tlie shilling,, 
but when the jKwtinan ha<l gone the wom.an e.x- 
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plained to him that there was no occasion for liis 
liberality, aa she could tell the contents of the 
letter without opening it. Being too poor to 

K iy pc«tage on letters, the brother and sister 
id contrived a plan by which they could com¬ 
municate without cxiMjiise—using the Post Office 
all the same ! The letter contained a blank 
slieet of paper, and this she could see by ex¬ 
amining the thin envelope carefully. As long 
as he had good news the brother continued 
to send the blank sheet once a quarter, and 
as the postage was collected on delivery there 
WHS DO need for the sister to do more than 
examine the letter and return it, ple.iding 
j)Overty. Thus the Post Oflfico was uncori- 
scioiisly bearing intelligence from brother to 
sister free of charge by a very clever deception. 

Tins story readied the ears of a gentleman 
named Hill, who had been a schoolmaster, but 
wjis then the secretary to an Australian com¬ 
pany. Most people would have been content to 
admire or condemn the trick practised on the 
Post Office. 11 was a deception, and therefore, 
however clever, was wrong. But Mr. Hill w’as 
of opinion that in a country like England it | 
ought to have been possible for a brotlier to 
write to a sister at a less charge tlian a shilling. 
The story remained in his mind ; he turned the 
subject over, and the more he thought of it the 
more convinced was he that tho Post Office 
needed reform. People who don’t think have a 
vague notion that the great discoveries of science 
and the improvements which add to our comfort , 
.Hnd happiness are as much due to h.appy 
thoughts a.s to anything el.se. Now all the men 
who liavc done great work in the world, and 
wlio have made their names famous, began to 
think for themselves early in life. Mr. Hill did 
—Faraday did—Stephenson, Bennie, Smeaton, 
and all time who liave, even in our own time, 
worked their way to fame, had to think hard. 
One of the great olqects of the Boy’s Ow’N is to 
make the boys of Great Britain think, and that 
they are doing so to some purpose, is proved by 
the long lists of Certificate Winners published 
in these ]^)agc.s .so frequently. What will happen 
when the girls begin we can hardly imagine, see¬ 
ing that they have already shown themselves 
jibTe and willing to compete .successfully with 
(he boys. 

Towland Hill was bom on December 3, 1795, 
at Kidderminster, where his lorefalhers had livc<l 
for many generations. The fiinily was poor— 
so poor that every x>€iiiiy was a consideration, 
ami it became with them a sort of science “to 
make fourpeiice do a.s much as others make 
foiirpence-halfi)enny do.” 

The children were very fond of airing their 
o[)inions. As there were six sons and two 
daughters, there must have been considerable 
noise at meal timc.s, although nothing stronger 
than water was ever druiiK there, and though 
the conversation was unlimited, Uie food was 
not. Touiig Rowland Iwd read Sliss Edgewrorth’s 
stories when lie Wiisvery young. He liked them 
so much that he read them ovet and over again, 
and he made up his mind to follow the example 
of the characters she painted who had done 
something to raise and benefit the world. Of 
course all this was very romantic, and tlie sight 
of a young gentleman in short jacket and bun; 
legs talking to liis brothers and sisters about 
improving mankind, must have been amusing. 
He used to laugh at the remembrance of it him¬ 
self aftcrward.s, but for all that the aim was high 
and good, and it was the seed which bore fruit 
hi after yeam. 

Then, he had a great passion for arithmetic. 
He would lie on the hearth-rug before the fire 
and work out sums by the hour. He was a very 
wcaklv child, and not being able to join in the 
HKire boisterous and dangerous amusements of 
Ids brothers, he was driven to find amusement 
at home. He tried his hand at making moilels 
of water Tnill.«, and things of that sort, and in 
all that he did he was still learning that grand 
le.vson of life for all time—to think things out 
for himself. His mother was Vfry teuder and 
jiood to him. She talked with him about her 
troubles, and the ]iovprty Avhich prt.saied upon 
them so hardly. She told him the story of the 
family liistory—how his father and his father’s 
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fiithcr had been in good busiiii\s.s until cruel war 
broke out with France and ruined the tra4ie 
—how’ matters went from bad to worse, until, 
like the poor woman of whom Coleridge told, 
she could not bear the cost of redeeming a letter 
from the postman’s hands. 

It occurred to Mrs. Hill that as her husband's 
business was ruined, and they could not afford to 
send their children to school, the best thing to 
<lo was to sUrt a sc.hool themselves. And they 
did so. Mr. Hill vraa a clever man, full of 
clever ideas, but without the power to set them 
in motion. All his sons inherited his clever¬ 
ness of thought, but they inlieriteil from their 
mother a resolute will which made them cling 
to their ideas and work them out slowly and 
surely. It is wonderful what poverty ha.s done 
in the moulding of great characters. It oblige.s 
men to float above their difficulties, where 
wealth would weight them ami sink them. It 
bound the family of the Hills together so that 


Some might have thought that exj)eriment 
rather dangcrou.s, but hi.s .HUise of justice was 
such that DO boy wlto knew him would doubt for. 
an instant tlie sincerity of his wish. It was really 
a most remarkable school, considering how slow 
8choolma.sters were to adopt more humane treat¬ 
ment. One of tlie earliest things the pneeiit 
writer can remember is tho figure of a stout 
little clergyman entering a large schoolroom, 
cane in hand, at nine o’clock every moming. 
The momentous question each day was not as to 
tho state of pre|)ar.ition of the boys, but the 
state of the master's temjier. "Woe betide the 
(dosses when that reverend face wore a clouded 
look. This is but a faint picture of the state of 
English schools at the beginning of the present 
century, and it may be said with truth that we 
owe to Rowland Hill the origin of cur present 
wiser plan. The illustrious Dr. Arnold, 
ultliougU horn in the same year as Rowhmd 
Hill, was only leaving Winchester wlien the 





the good of one was the good of all, and they 
stuck to one another through life in weal and in 
woe. 

At the age of twelve Rowland Hill began to 
tench in hi.s father’s school. He w'as only half 
cducatetl himself then. He was just the age 
when other boys begin their career at public 
schools ; but, although called upon to teach 
others, he did not neglect to teach himself. 
Whenever he could snatch a spare half-hour he 
rend, and when ho was not reiiding he was 
thinking. Whilst still a mere youth, Rowland 
and his brother Matthew began to have thoughts 
of improving their father’s school. Rowland 
was even from his earliest days a reformer, but 
wo must certainly admire his i-esolute efforts to 
reform himself first. When he took the com¬ 
mand of the school he showed the boys that it 
was possible for them to govern themselves. 
He was daring enough to give up corporal 
punishment altogether, and yet his rule was 
more dreaded tliau the heaviest ferule. To 
.show how thorough liowas, lie announced to the 
boys that to govern others it was necessary first 
to govern ourselve.s, and as he knew that his 
temiier wa.s hot and sometimes fiery, he invited 
them, whenever they saw him out of temper, to 
remind him of the fact before tho entire school. 


other was working out his bold plan for the go* 
venimeiit of his school. The piijuls were formed 
into a kind of parliament, of wbioh the masters 
comi>oscd what might be called the upper house. 
Questions and rules were debated Ireely, and 
the laws of the school were drawn up and 
sanctioned by this assembly. “ By juries and 
committees, by marks, and by appeals to a sense 
of honour, discipliuo was maintained,” said an 
old boy many years afterwards, 'fhe plan had 
defects, and it was found neeos.sary to alter it iii 
many w’ays, but it stands out as a mark of the 
mau^s genius, and showed a power of arrange* 
incut and a boldiiefs of design such as might 
well make so young a man famou.s. After some 
years lie moved his school to London. Thei-e 
lie would have succeeded had not his health 
broken down from sheer hard work. He would 
work for months together fifteen, sixteen, and 
sometimes .soventecu hours a day, not even 
taking his u.sual vacation rest He had to give 
up teaching aud go in search of health, and 
after some years wa.s appointed sceretaiy to 
tho South Australian Colonisation Society. 

It wn,s at this time that his thoughts were 
directed, by the stoiy of tho j) 0 €t Coleridge, to 
the question of the charges made for transmit* 
ting letters. We can hardly undeKtand now 
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how such nhsiinl char^p? could be made, or how 
the |Jubli<w:ould have borne thorn so loiift- A let¬ 
ter Jrom l^oiidon to Brighton cost eightj>euco: to 
Edinburgh, Is. Two seimralo pieces of 

tissno piipK'r, enclosed iu an envelope, were 
charged double these rates, although you might 
write as bulky a letter as you pleased, provided 
you only ti.seil one sheet of paper. ^lenibers of 
ruHiainent had the privilege of franking a 
certain mnn)>er of their own and their friends’ 
loUevs, wliicli was doco by the Member 
writing lifs name on the outside. The poor 
could not pay, and could seldom got their 
letters franlced. so tliat the very peojde wlio 
ought to have been considereil were obliged 
to wait for news of disUmt friends until it liU 
tered .slowly dnu ii to them through travellers, or 
coirie emiigglcd by some other means tlian tlie 
IX)st. Besides all this, tliere was a department 
iii the-Pod Ofhee where letters were opened and 
ey^inined, anti the most private information 
b«*c-mie thev property of intjuisitive oflicials. 
For twenty years this system had remained un¬ 
altered. Tlien Rowland Hill brought the powers 
of his miiid t<» bear upon the subject, and, 
like the wave of a rnagiidan’s wand, the 
antiquated Post Ofhee beeauic young, vigorou.s, 
and useful. J'.ut the magician whose wand 
brought all this cliange alx)iit, had toileil early 
ipul late for many months before he discovered 
tluc secret. Ho had never been in a Post 
Ofh'ce, oveept to post a letUT, in his life. He 
Jiad to gain his information by slow degrees, 
and nltliough thousands of people were under 
tho impression that the idea of a penny postage 
Ha.shed info Rowland Hill’s mind by a lucky 
chriiico, we kntiw now that it was the result of 
IrtborFous inve.stigatiou. 

Aflf*r long and iiatieiit .study he discovTred 
tht>n.stoni.shing fact that the cost of conveying a 
letter from Kdinhurgh to Ijondon was It-s-s than 
a penny—much le.vy— hi fact onhf the Qijfh jxirf 
of a ;;e7fw?/. Tins was the grand di.scovery which 
changed c.vcrylhing—this wa.s the argument 
for a j>enny po.stagc which ovenjamc nil objec¬ 
tion, and gavothe poor man the .same rights and 
privileges ns the poer. 

The present j»enny po.stnge wa.s introduced on 
tliLV lOlh January, 1840, and proved a boon 
to the eulirc civilised worl*l. 

11 was only natural that when a mere out¬ 
sider, a man with a craze, miked of doing such | 
strange things, the people insi'U the Post Office 
shoiili look on him, and his fancies, with .su.s- 
pi(;ion. And yet he lived to ]«rove the truth of 
aU his Btalcmcnt.s and the worth of liis crazy 
idea.S; La5,l year nearly one thousand live liun- 
dred millions of letters pass'*d throiigli the Po.<t 
Oflire, One objet tion to Mr. Hill’-s .•icheinewas 
a jiiopbecy hi itself, uttered by the Postmaster- 
(Jenei-al in the Hous'' of Lonls : The walls of 
the Post Office would burst,” lie Siiiu ; “the 
wholo area in which the building stands would 
not be. large eaougli to receive the clerks and 
the letters." Thoy//(7i'<; burst—long since, and 
the area has enlarged beyond his wildc.st fears, 
hap]dly for all of us. 

tt'e need not follow Mr. Hill’s career very 
clos.-Iy after tliis. He w.os appoiubnl by the 
Gbve.TTimcnt to .superintend the carrying out of 
Ills plains, but he was not well treated by tho.so 
who willingly used his genius, but were .slow to 
regjrt d it at its jiroixr worth, liuleed, alter two 
years the Government turned him adrift, but a 
natfoiMl ]>enuy subscription was raised, and 
X13,000 j)resented to him at a public dinner. 
Four years aftenvard.s be was ndnstared, and 
under great difticulties ho carried on his reforms, 
being justly honoured by the country, although 
liindoie-1 by red-tape within the Post Oflice 
itself. 

Formally years ho worked on Post Office 
rofmjn, and then, having given tt.r best years of 
Ill's lifo and the best efforts of Ills mind to lii.s 
comitry, li-j retired full of honours, in 18C4, to 
onjbrawcH-oirncdropo^e. The Queen had made 
liiiii Knight Gommandor of the Batli four years 
btjfore, and he I'eiired on his full salary of 
.€2,010 jier annum, and a ^rant of £20,000. A 
very few weeks before his death tlie t'-orjxira- 
tioii of London presented him with the Freedom 
of the City in a golden c<askot, which bore de¬ 


vices of Ids groat triumph, (dn one side was a 
farahnilr. of the first j>ostage-stamp envelope, 
aud uiidenieath tlie present penny stamp. The 
old man shed tears of ireiiuine pleasure at so 
touching and iK'autiful a proof of public grati- 
lude. His strength was lor .some time failing ; 
he sulfeied much, but was patient, and resigned 
through it all, p.issing away uucon.soiou.sly on 
the 27th of Augu.st last, in his eighty-fourth 
yi-ar. A national .subscription lias already been 
suggested by the Ijord Mayor. A penny from 
earji |»er.sou in this country who writes or re¬ 
ceives letters would be a fund sufficient for all 
purposes, and wc feel sure the readers of the 
Puy’.s Own Papki: will not gindgc- their 
pennies in sucli a cause. 


THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By Ascott K. Hoi-l, 

An/Aor of “.-1 Tale Told in a Train,” The 
lioijle" etc. 

chaitku hi. 

FTKR din¬ 
ner I felt 
“ 8 o in 0 - 
what re¬ 
freshed," 
like the 
Y o r k - 
.shire far- 
morwhen 
ho ha d 
con¬ 
sumed 
the best 
jiart of a 
goose: 
and as I 
went 
dowTi to 
afternoon 
school, it 
was wdth 
a dogged 
doteriui- 
nation 
not to lot 

those iivchins get tho upper hand of mo. I 
saw’ now that I had been too ha.sty in con- 
dciiining those pedagogues who have n'- 
course to painful means of keeping order 
among their pupils; and though I still 
hoped to be able to manage by the arts of 
pei-suasion. I told myself that, if the w’orst 
came to tlic worst, tho boys should have 
reason to know that I was not a person to be 
trifl(^d with. 

Wien I entered tho school gates, looking 
as much like a disciplinarian as I could, a 
pleasant aurprise came to unbemd my brow. 
The red-headed y’^oiith ran to meet ino, 
holding out a small bouquet in w’bich a full¬ 
blown sweet-william was siurounded by 
marigolds, orange Mies, and another kind 
of gaudy flower that had a rather imploa- 
sant smell. This ho handed over to mo 
with a friendly smile and I gladly accepted 
it as a peacG-offeiing, showing that, after 
all, Rufus bore no malice against me for my’ 
unju.st suspicions of him. I w’as going to 
carry it off to lay on my desk, but thLs was 
not enough. 

“ Here’s n pin,” he said, grinning from 
ear to car in his exuberant good nature ; 
and I found I was expected to fasten the 
gorgeous bunch on my coat with a very 
skewer of a pin wliich ho had brought from 
home for this jiurposc. 

Boiiigapoi'sonsomcwhat precise andchoicc 
in my attii*e, I should have preferred a less 
remarkable ornament, but it was impossible 
to refuse what w’as offered in such a spirit, 



so, thus g.iily hedizened, I appeared at my 
di'sk, like a vj. lim docked out for the siicri- 
lice. 

This ivas a fair start, and I w’as in hopes 
that the afternoon would paas off betterthan 
tho morning. Our time now was to be 
devoted to arithmetic and mathomatics. 
So, after a little delay, we got Boated dowm 
with our slutos and set to work at sums of 
the kind that in this very* room had puzzled 
so many thousands of yoimg hoods ever 
since, iu King Edward vi’.s time, tho first 
genemtion ot grammar-school boys may 
have thumbed John Mollis’s black letter 
“ Ground of Arts,” and given right and 
wrong aii*^w‘'rs to such quest’cms a«, “If 
it .should chance a captain which hath 40.000 
poklicrs to be eneloseil with his enemy*, that 
he could have no fresh purvey’ance of 
rietual.s, and that the vietuals which he 
had would serve that army but only three 
week.**, how many men ehould he dismiss 
^ to make the residue sc'rve but three* 
months 'r ” 

The question which soon became chiefly 
pifsented to my mind was,—If a mivsterhas 
twenty-five boys to teach for two hours, 
how much victuals should be go without 
till it is all over? In other words, I foui d 
that after flinner was not the best time for 
teaching, and that the same cause produced 
apparently a dift'eroet effi'ct on my pupils. 
That whi(Ji had made me dull, had made 
them bold. The more I grew sleepy and 
cross and disinclined for exertion, the more 
they .dioM’cd theiubclves fidgety*, and tricky, 
aud active at evcTything but their work, 
just as if they had all been dining upon 
quicksilver. There was only one knot of 
them, at the farthest comer, who would 
sit still and keep their oy*os upon their 
slates, and I am sorry to say, from a sub¬ 
sequent examination of tho said slat+’S, I 
had reason to think they’ were study ing 
the game of noughts and crosses rather 
than tho Rule of Three. 

I believe, however, that things would 
have gone less far wrong that afternoon 
if I had not, to shake off the drowsine.ss 
which possessed me and to awaken the 
interest of the boys, advised myself to 
relax my’ magisterial dignity, and given 
them some amusing problems, such as, 

“ If a cheese weighs seven pounds and half 
its e»\vn weight, how much does itw«igh 
in all?” and. “If ten lions can eat ten 
jackals in ten minutes, how many lions 
would it take to eat sixty jackals in half 
an hour?” 

This familiar way of conveying instruc¬ 
tion opened the floodgates of tho pent-up 
jocularity of such boys as Freckles, who j 
took to asking me if I knew how many ' 
eows’ tails would reach to the moon, and 
so forth, BO that I had to return to my 
seriou** manner, and abruptly* put a stop to 
this unseemly talk. But it is easier to t-vt 
boy’S agog for idleness and impudence than | 
to bring them back again W’ithin the 
bounds of oi-der ; and from that fal-e step | 
on my paid I found the restless spirits of i 
my form running away* with it, and me on I 
the back of it, till after all it seemed ab- | 
solutely necessary to use the curb. I 

I contrived to hold them in something I 
like constraint for some time, during which ' 
I had not tho whole number to deal with I 
at once, one division leaving me for half 
an hour to take a French lesson. When | 
this was over, they came back one by one, | 
stragglinginatintorvaNforseveral minutes | 
or .so, an irregularity which I guessed that 
their proper master would not have per- | 
mitted »So, on sending the other half to 
take their place, I desired them to come I 
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back all at once and ^vithout a minute’s 
delay 

They obeyed my orders most literally. 
As the dock struck, the door of the room 
was burst open, and the whole crowd 
rushed in, struggling to get to their places 
with a great affectation of not losing a 
moment. The result of this was a scene of 
uproar and confusion; and I did not re¬ 
quire the sly merriment which they scarcely 
thought it worth while to concern, to in¬ 
form me that my oriler was being made 
game of. 

“ Go back! ” I shouted. “ Leave the 
room every one of you, and enter it in an 
orderly fa.«hion.” 

The tide of boys ebbed out again, and 
there was a minute’s pause, during which 
they might be heard whispering behind 
the door. Then it was opened, and they 
presented themselves, this time marching 
slowly in single file with their heads erect 
and as solemn an expression as they could 
throw into their chubby countenances. Of 
course this, too, was done in ridicule of 
me, but it was difScult to know how I 
could find fault with it. 

The only thing to be done was to pretend 
to be satined, and to call them all up to 
say their Euclid, wishing that I could 
assume something of the terrible majesty 
of my own old mathematical master, at 
whoso very word or look the most rebellious 
youngster unfailingly felt ready to jump 
out of his skin. I even made shift to recall 
and repeat some of the phrases with which 
he had so often made my schoolfellows’ 
knees tremble. 

“I tell you I won’t have it! Do you 
think 1 don't see you, sir ? No more of 
this folly 1 Have a care what you are 
about! ” 

But such fulminations came flat and 
feeble from my lips. The jay strutting in 
the peacock’s feathers, the other animal 
braying in the lion’s skin, the fat easy 
suitora trying to bend the bow of TJlyssos, 
did not make such a poor figure ns I did 
in the vain attempt to conjure with the 
incantations of this fierce teacher of the 
old school. These graceless urchins, once 
having got to the windward of my 
authority, grew more and more presump¬ 
tuous, till it took all my theories to restrain 
myself from falling upon them and boxing 
the ears wbiebrwero so deaf to entreaties 
and commands. For the first hour the 
difiSiculty with me had been to keep awake, 
for the second it was to keep my temper. 

It is as bard for me to describe as it was 
then to repress all the bttle pieces of im¬ 
pudence which they passed upon my in¬ 
experience and unmasterfulness, if I may 
coiu the word. Now there would be 
a constant dropping of books from one 
end of the line to the other, and I 
felt cert>iin that it was done on pur¬ 
pose. Then they would aU take to 
twiddling their thumbs in concert, and 
when 1 forbade this, the next trick was a 
general fit of yawning. Every minute 
some one would ask a foolish question in a 
deferential tone which gave mo no handle 
to lay h< >ld of, however suspicious I might 
he that it was only done to bother me and 
waste time. And the kicking, shuffling, 
and whispering which went on among 
them all would have tried the patience of 
a saint, if indeed any saint ever had the 
pstirnce to take charge of a dozen school¬ 
boys for ten minutes. Hercules himself 
would have found it easier to cut off the 
ever-renewed heads of that hydra of his 
than to put a stop to all the ebnlbtious of 
unrulinees which made me think that if 


these were fair specimens of boys, a 
gigantic asylum should at once be pro¬ 
vided at the national cost for the benefit of 
demented dominies. 

All I could do was to make the best of 
it, drawing a triangle or two on the black¬ 
board, and going through the weary form 
of explaining a proposition to an audience 
that could scarcfly be brought to give mo 
even a show of attention. Already the 
hour of release was close at hand, and I 
was hoping to get through my ungrateful 
task without any outburst of anger, for 1 
was too cross to trust myself to be angry; 
but an unlucky accident brought about an 
explo.rion, 

1 had just wiped my board clean, and 
was drawing on it a mathematical puzzle 
by the exhibition of which 1 expected to 
be able to keep the boys decently quiet 
for a few minutes, when my squint-eyed 
friend of the morning, whose vision had 
been wandering obliquely everywhere but 
where it ought to have been fixed, sud¬ 
denly dashed out of his place, crying, 

“ A mouse ! a mouse! ” 

Instantly the whole form broke loose 
like a pack of hounds, and heedless of my 
presence, mingled in a wild hunt after the 
tiny quodrup^ which had so rashly ven¬ 
tured into such a place. Bushing here 
and there round the room, vaulting across 
desks, dragging aside forms, tumbling over 
each other, flinging books and whatever 
other missUos came to hand at the scam¬ 
pering mouse, laughing, shouting, scream¬ 
ing, and spranlieg in all directions, they 
turned the arena of my serious labours 
into a wild bear-garden, at the tumultuous 
confusion of which any resiiectahlo Bruin 
would have been shocked and shamed. 

For the moment I wa-s taken aback; then 
I tried to raise my voice above the din, 
commanding order, but I might as well 
have whispered to the winds. And, for aU 
their eageme.ss, they were not too anxious 
to put an end to this noisy diversion. 

“ Don't kill it, you donke 5 '’,” I heard 
Freckles exclaim to the Bed Head, when 
he had just made a furious whack at the 
prey with a ruler. 

I really could not tolerate this; my 
indignation might well boil over at such a 
point. I plunged into the crowd, scattered 
it with vigorous shoves, coUared the most 
ardent followei’S of the cha.se, silene'ed the 
bawli-rs with throats of an immediate ap¬ 
peal to the head master, and thus in a 
short time succccdod in driving the boys to 
their seats, laughing On one side of their 
faces, and trying to reduce the other to an 
expression of due propriety as they saw 
that I was at last angry in earnest. 

Their boisterousness vanished like the 
effervescence of a tumbler of soda-water. 
After a few faint giggles, an uneasy silence 
fell upon them all as they saw that I sat 
silent too. This impressed them more 
than if I had broken out into wrathful 
words and blows, for schoolboys are easily 
foiled when you bring unfamiliar weapons 
against them. I was thinking how I 
should deal with this matter; annoyed as 
I was, I would not allow myself to be 
hast}'. It appeared that in spite of all my 
efforts, I could not do without punishment, 
but I did not wish to give up a favourite 
theory of mine that the pumshment must 
be one which the master should share as 
well as the boys. 

After careful reflection I made them a 
little speech, to the effect that they had 
been tr>ing to misbehave themselves and 
take advantage of me as a stranger; that, 
however, they were very much mistaken if 
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they thought I would permit this sort of 
thing; and that, to teach them better man¬ 
ners for the future, they would all have to 
stay in with me and do some extra work 
after school hours. 

I had the whip hand of thorn now, and 
they looked very blank for the rest of thi- 
hour, and blanker still when they 8.1 w the 
other boys gleefully streaming out to the 
river or the cricket-field, and making 
mocking gestures through the barred win¬ 
dows as if it heightened their pleasure to 
insult the misfortune of my little band of 
prisoners, who from within looked wistfully 
after them. 

“ Please, sir,” quoth Freckles, with his 
best face on, “ we will be so good, if you 
let us off this time.” 

But I, inexorable, deigned no answer. 
Was not firmness the great poiut in a ruler 
of boys and men, and had I not pushed 
indulgence far enough? On the black¬ 
board I set down six knotty proportion 
sums, which must be worked out and 
neatly copied by every one of the young 
rebels before they left the room. Having 
set them on this task, I took a book and 
began to read. It was the hour of my 
triumph. 

Now that their freedom depended on 
themselves,my form became a perfect model 
of indnstrj'. Nothing was heard but tbe 
rattling of pencils and the .scraping of pens. 
But with all their exertions, they were a 
b nger time than I had expected over the 
six sums. And as I looked at my watch 
more than once, I began to a.sk mjself 
whether there was any good in my stayii);; 
all the time. The punishment avould be 
quite as effectual if I left them to them¬ 
selves. The fact was that I had an en¬ 
gagement at the house of no less a person¬ 
age than the mayor of the city. I should 
have to go home to dress, and my lodgings 
were a good way off. Why, for the sake 
of a set of naughty boys, should I run the 
risk of being late ? So when the cathedral 
clock had rung another quarter, I put on 
my hat, telling my penitents that when 
they had finished their impositions, any of 
the boys who might be passing that w;iv 
could leave them whi re I lived. 

” Or you might hand them in at the 
mayor’s, addressed to me. I am going to 
spend the evening there,” said I, as an 
afterthought. 

I fear my mbtive in mentioning this was 
a mixed one. In the first place, having 
already begun to relent towards these 
abashed culprits, I wished to spare the 
unnecessary trouble of bringing any boy 
into an out-of-the-way part of the town, 
whereas the mayor’s house was close at 
hand; then, moreover, since they treated 
me with such scant reverence, I thought it 
as well for them to undei-stand that I bad 
friends in high quarters, just as Miss Tox, 
when she took a cab, was careful to have 
the driver informed that the lady’s uncle 
was a magistrate. 

Never did tired ploughman unyoke his 
team more willingly than I now turned 
my steps from the scene of those unac¬ 
customed labours. At last they were over 
for one day at least 1 I would not think 
of the morrow. How delight^ was the 
fresh air in one’s face after such an after¬ 
noon’s confinement! And now I might 
l»ok forward to the mayor's party as an 
oasis in which I could repose my fretted 
spirit. It was comforting to reflect that 
this worthy citizen had six daughters but 
no rons. I could uuderstaud now how 
Charles Lamb’s schoolmaster was “boy- 
rid, sick of perpetual boy.” 
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I changed my dress and got in good 
time to tlie mayor's, where I was not dis¬ 
appointed in finding a pleasant party, 
amons whom I was able to forget my 
e<lucational troubles past and to come. 
There were, indeed, one or two objection¬ 
able people, parciits to certain of my tem¬ 
porary pupils, who had heard that I was 
taking Mr. Kobiuson’s form, and wanted 
to know how their boys got on with 
me. I avoided the conversation of these 
persons. 

The evening passed on. I was turning 
ever the music for the mayor’s youngest 
daughter, as she sweetly warbled “ Kath- 


presented to me. Now it was my turn to 
have all eyes fixed on me. 

I took the paper, and a glance showed 
that it was the imposition of one of my 
naughty boys. Much annoyed, I crushed 
it up and thrust it into my pocket. Stupid 
fellow to send it me thus, whereas I 
thought they would all have b<‘en made up 
into a parool and left for mo in the hall! 
And it was stupid of me to have let them 
be left here. 

Itat-tat-lat-tat ! 

Another knock, ag-ain fluttering the 
composure of the company, and the foot¬ 
man appeared for the second time with 


hastily muttered a few words of apology 
to Mrs. Mayor, and rushed out into the 
I hall to sec the inside of the letter-box 
! whitened by a heavy hail of impositions, 
j and to hear the street door as persistently 
' behibourwl as the gates of Macbeth’s castle 
I after Duncan's murder. I throw mvself 
I on the door, but in my agitation could nut 
, open it till the gaping footman came to 
my assistance. Subdued sounds of laugh- 
i:ig could be heard without, but whatever 
eyes there were must have detected me 
through the flap of the lotter-box. for 
when I at length burst ferth I had nothing 
for my pains but a glimpse through the 



The door of the room was burst open, and the whole crowd rushed in. 


loen Mavoumeon ” for us. when a tremen¬ 
dous knocking at the front door made itself 
heard throughout the house, liat-tat-tat- 
Uit! 

Every one looked at the mayor, who, 
twirling his watch-chain, tried to dissemble 
a conscious air of official importance. Was 
this some affair of state, such as intrudes 
even upon the leisure of men in power? 
Had some notorious criminal been appre¬ 
hended at this hour of the night? Was it 
a telegram from the Home Secretary P We 
all felt rather proud than otherwise to be 
the guests of a man who had to deal with 
such matters. 

The door opened, and there entered a 
gawky slip of a footmiui, beiring on a 
silver salver a long folded document. His 
worship had already stretched out a band 
to take it, but it was borne past him and 


another paper like the first, again for mo. 
I had scarcely taken it, when a third and 
louder knock summoned him cnee more to 
the door. 

Judge if I was not now an object of 
general curiosity ! I could almost hear 
people who did not know me whispering 
to ask what distinguished stranger they 
had among them. And the third mys¬ 
terious document was not the end of the 
shower. As I received it with a face glow¬ 
ing like Rufus’s hair, a fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth knock came in swifter and 
swifter succession, till I could no longer 
count the raps announcing the arrival of 
each fresh paper. These wretched little 
jokers had indeed hit upon a means of 
most effectual revenge. 

Overwhelmed with confusion, while 
every one was staring at me in wonder, I 


dusk of a half-dozen jackets fcudding 
round the corner. Wouldn’t I have dusted 
these jackets if I had only caught them at 
that moment I 

After having been exhibited in such a 
silly light I could not again face the com¬ 
pany. Sending in my excuses by tiio 
servant, I took my coat and hat, and the 
detested pile of impositions, which I seized 
the very first opportunity of tearing into 
the smallest pieces. Then I wended iny 
way homewards, a sadder and a wi-er 
educationalist, to spend half the night 
sleepless and the other half in a hoiTible 
nightmarish dream, wherein I fancied my¬ 
self back in my own schooldays, suffering 
terrible things at the bands of two cruel 
masters, one of xvhom smiinfod, while the 
other had freckles and red hair. 

(To be emtinvei) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OB, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By Willi.vm H. G. Kinostos-, 

AuOior " From Poieder Monkey to Admiral^' etc. 
OHAPTKR III .—A S.AD CHAPTKrt IN MY LIFE. 

A S I ran for the doctor I felt that I was 
engaged in a matter ef life and death, 
for I had 


i found it at last. Again I had to wait for 
I the door to be opened, when, greatly to 
I ray disappointment, the maid told me that 
i Dr. Hunt had been out all night and might 
not be at home for an hour or more. 

I “ Oh dear! oh dear! who then can I get 
to see poor mother f ” I cried out, bursting 
into tears. 

“There’s Mr. Jones, the spotheearj', at 
the end of the next street. He U go to 


“ Then I’ll stay, sir, and show you the 
way,” I said. 

“ Wait a bit and I’ll be ready,” he re- 
plitd. 

He kept me waiting, however, a cruel 
long time it seemed to mo. At last he 
appeared with his silver-mounted cane in 
hand, and bade me go on, 

“Stop! stop, boy. I can’t movent that 
rate,” he cried out, before we had got far. 

He was a 


never seen 
mother ill be¬ 
fore. In my 
anxiety for 
her I almost 
forgot all 
about father. 
On I rushed, 
dodging in 
and out 
among the 
w o r It men 
going to 
their daily 
toil—there 
were not 
many other 
persona out 
at that early 
hour. Two 
or three 
times I heard 
the cry of 
“Stopthief!” 
uttered by 
some small 
urchins for 
mischief’s 
sake, and 
once an old 
watchman, 
who had 
overslept 
himself in 
his box, sud¬ 
denly start¬ 
ing out at¬ 
tempted to 
seize hold of 
me, fancying 
that he was 
about to cap¬ 
ture a bur¬ 
glar, but I 
slipped away, 
leaving him 
sprawling in 
the duet and 
attempting 
to spring his 
rattle, and I 
ran on at re- 
doubled 
speed, soon 
getting out 
of his sight 
round a cor¬ 
ner. At last 
I reached Dr. 



short stout 
man, with a 
bald head 
and grey 
hair. I had 
to restrain 
my eager¬ 
ness, and 
walked slow¬ 
er till we 
reached our 
house. Nan¬ 
cy was look¬ 
ing out at the 
door for me, 
wondering I 
had not re¬ 
turned. 

“ How is 
mother ? ” I 
asked. 

“Very bad, 
Peter : very 
bad indeed, 
I’m afeared,” 
she answer¬ 
ed, almost 
ready to cry. 
Then seeing 
Mr. Jones 
stop with me 
she con¬ 
tinued, 
“ Come in, 
doctor, come 
in. You’ll try 
and cure 
missus, won't 
you?” 

“I’ll cer¬ 
tainly do my 
best when I 
know what is 
the matter 
with her ” 
answered Mr. 
Jones, as he 
followed 
Nancy into 
the house. 

Mary was 
with mother. 

I stole in af¬ 
ter the doc¬ 
tor, anxious 
to hear what 
he would say 
about her. 
He made no 


Rolfs bouse 


Tom 6watrid£e Makes a Resolve. 


remark in her 


and rang the 

surgery bell as hard as I could pull. It 
was some time before Ihe door was opened 
by a sleepy maidservant, who had evi¬ 
dently just hurried on her clothes. 

“ Mother wants the doctor very badly,” 
I exclaimed. ‘ ‘ Ask him please to come at 
once.” 

“ The doctor can’t come. He’s away 
from home, iu I/rndon,” answered the girl. 
“You’d better nm on to Dr. Hunt’s. 
Maybe he’ll attend on your mother.” 

1 asked where Dr. Hunt lived. She told 
ni?. His bouse was some way off, but I 


your mother, no doubt,” said the maid. 
“Don’t cry, my boy. Eun on, now; the 
first turning to the left. You’ll see the 
red and green globes in bis window.” 

'Without stopping to hear more, off I set 
again, Mr. Jones was in his dispensary, 
giving directions to his assistant. I told 
him my errand. 

“ I’ll go presently,” he answered. 
“ Whaf s the number ? ” 

Our bouse had no number, and I could 
not manage to explsiin its position clearly 
enough for his comprehension. 


presence, 

however, but when he came out of the 
room he observed in a low voice to Nancy, 

I “ You must keep her quiet. Let there 
be nothing done to agitate her, tell her 
husband when he comes in. I’ll send 
some medicine, and pay her another visit 
in the afternoon.” 

“But it’s about her husband she's 
gi-icving, sir,” said Nancy. “ He went 
away to Spithead yesterday morning and 
has never come back.” 

“Ah, that’s bad,” replied Mr. Jones. 
“ However, perhaps he will appear before 
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long. If he doesn’t, it can't be helped. 
You must give her the medicine.^, at all 
events. I’ll write the directions clearly 
for you.” 

Poor Nancy had to'confess that she could 
not read. The doctor then tried to impress 
upon her how and when she was to give 
the physic. 

‘‘ You’ll remember, and there can be no 
mistake,” ho added, as he hurried off. 

I fancied that everything now depended 
on the arrival of the apothecary’s stuff, 
and kept running to the door looking out 
for the boy who was to bring it. Ho 
seemed verj' long coming. I had gone 
half a dozen times when I caught sight, as 
I turned iiiy eyes the other way thinking 
he might have p.'is.'ied by, of Tom Swat- 
ridg(! stumping slowly up the .street. He 
stopped when ho saw mo and beckoned. 
He looked verj- downcast. I ob.sorved that 
ho had a straw hat in his hand, and I know 
that it w»s father’s. 

“How is mother?” ho asked, when I 
got up to him. 

“ Very bad.” I answered, looking at the 
hat, hut afraid to ask questions. 

“ The news I bring will make her worse, 
I’m afeared,” he said, in a hxisky voice, as 
he took my hand. “Peter, you had .as 
good a father as ever lived, but you haven’t 
got one now. A cutter just come in picked 
up this hat off St. Helens, and aftenvards 
an oar and a sprit which both belonged to 
the whern'. I went out the first thing tliis 
morning to the ship your father was to put 
the gentleman aboard. He had got along¬ 
side all right, for I saw the gentleman 
Hmsolf, and he told mo that he hud watched 
the wherry after she shoved off till he lost 
sight of her in a heavy squall of rain. 
When it cleared off she was nowhere to be 
seen. So Peter, my poor boy, there’s no 
ho(je. I'm afeared, and we sh.all never see 
my old uicssrante or Ned Dore again. ” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! You don’t mean to 
say that father’s gone ! ” I cried out. 

“I’d sooner have lost another leg than 
have- to say it.” answered the old man. 
“ But it must be said notwithstanding, and 
now how are we to tell mother ? ” 

I could not answer, but kept repeating 
to myself, “Gme! gone! father gone!” 
as Tom led mo on to the hou.se. W’e met 
the boy with the physic at the door. 

“Liet Nancy give her the stuff first,” 
said the old man, thoughtfully; “ maybe 
it wiU give her strength, and help her to 
bear the bad nows.” 

Nancy took in the bottles, while Tom 
and I remained outside. After some time 
she came out and told Tom that mother 
wanted to see him. He went in, shaking 
all over so much that I thought he would 
have fallen. I followed, when, seeing 
Mary, I threw my arms round her neck 
and burst into tears. She guessed what 
had happened even before I told her. We 
sat down, holding each other's hands and 
crying together, while Tom went in to see 
mother. WThat he said I do not know, 
though I am sure he tried to break the 
news to her as gently as he could. When 
she saw the hat, which he stiU held in his 
hand, she knew that father was lost. She 
did not go off into fits, as Tom afterwards 
told me he thought she would, but r^-- 
mained terribly calm, and just bade him 
describe to her all that he knew. 

“ I mustn’t give in,” she said at length, 
“ I have the children to look after, for if I 
was to go what would Ijocorae of them ? ” 

“ While I’m able to work they shan’t 
want, missus,” answered Tom, firmly. 

“ I Imow what you’d wish to do.^Tom; 
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but there’s one thing won’t let you: that 
thing is liquor,” said mother. 

“ Then I’ll never touch another drop as 
long as I live, missus! ” exclaimed Tom. 
“ May God help me! ” 

“He will help you, Tom, if you ask 
Him,” said mother; “ and I hope that, 
whether I live or die, you'll keep to that 
resolution.” 

I believe that conversation with Tom did 
mother much good; it took her off from 
thinking of father. She was still, however, 
very ill, and had to keep her bed. The 
doctor came again and again : generally 
twice a day. He of course had to be 
paid, and a good deal too. There was 
nothing coming in, and poor mother be¬ 
came more and more anxious to get out 
and attend to her business. The doctor 
warned her that she would go at great 
ri«k—indeed, that she was not fit to leave 
her bed. ‘ ‘ She had no money left to pay 
for food and rent and the doctor’s bill,” 
she answered, and go she m ist. Though 
she had no money, she had, however, 
ample credit to stock her bumboat. 

Very unwillingly Nancy assisted her to 
dress. Out she would go, taking me with 
her to lay in a stock of the articles she 
required. People remarked on her changed 
looks, and some did not even know her. 
She acknowledged that she was verj' tired 
when we got home, but declared that she 
should be the better for going on the 
water. 

The next morning old Tom had his boat 
ready. “ I do wish, missus, that you'd 
stayed at home a few days longer,” he re¬ 
marked, looking at her. “ Howsomedever, 
as you’ve come, I hopes you'll just take 
what I say kindly, and not be from home 
longer than you can help. There’.s dirty 
weather coming up from the soutli-wcst.” 

Tom was right. We had two ships to 
visit. Before wo got alongside the second 
flown came the rain. But mother would 
go on, and consequently got wet through. 
Tom was very unhappy, but she said that 
she had done a good trade, and that no 
harm would come of it. Unhappily, she 
was mistiiken; that night she was taken 
very ill —worse than before. I fotohod the 
doctor; he shook his head, and said he 
wouldn’t answer for what might happen. 
Faithful Nancy was half distracted. Poor 
raoihor got worse and worse. At last one 
day she beckoned with her pale hand to 
Mary and me to come to her bedside. 

“ I know that I am going to be taken 
from you, my dears,” she said, in a low 
voice, for she could not speak loud. “ I 
want you to promise me to be true to each 
other, to do your duty in God’s sight, and 
always to ask Him to help you.” 

“I do, mother—I do promise,” said 
Mary, the tears dropping from her eyes. 

Hhe could scarcely speak for sobbing. 

“ I promise, too, mother, that I do! ” I 
exclaimed, in a firmer voice; and I sin¬ 
cerely intended to fulfil my promise. 

Mother was holding our hands in hers. 
She said much more to us, anxious to give 
us all the advice in her power. Nancy 
came in with her medicine, after which 
she rallied, and bade us go to bed. 

I was awakened early in the morning 
by hearing Nancy cry out, 

“ Bun for the doctor, Peter! run for the 
doctor! Missus is taken worst. ’ 

I slipped into my clothes, and was off 
like a shot, without asking a question, or 
even looking into mother’s room. 

I rang the night-bell, for no one was up. 
At last the servant opened the door, and 
said she would call her master. 


Mr. Jones soon appeared. He had been 
paid regularly, and when he saw me he 
was the more ready to come. Eiger as I 
was to get back, I did not like to run 
ahead of him; and, to do him justice, he 
exerted himself to walk as fast as his 
breath would allow him. 

Ho asked me several questions : then I 
told him that mother had been again out 
bumming. 

■ • Bad—very bad. I told her not to go. 
A relapse is a serious matter,” he remarked, 
pantiug and puffing between his sentences. 
“ However, wo must try what can be 
done.” 

Mary met us at the door. 

‘ ‘ Mother has been breathing very hard 
since you went, Peter,’’ she s.aid, “but she 
is quite quiet now.” 

The doctor’s face looked very serious 
when he hoard this. He hurried into the 
room. 

“ I thought so." I heard him remark to 
Nancy. “ I could have done nothing if 
you had sent for me hours ago. The 
woman is dead.” 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear! what shall I do ? ” 
cried Nancy, sobbing bitterly. 

“ The sooner you let any friends the 
eluldrcn may have know what has hap¬ 
pened the better, and then-send for the 
undertaker,” answered Mr, Jones. “The 
buy is sharp—he’ll run your errands. I 
can do no move than certify the cause of 
death.” 

He hurried away without bestowing a 
look at Mary and me, as we stood holding 
e ach othei 's hands, imable as yet to realise 
the fact that we were orphans. He had 
so many pe'or patients that ho could not 
afford, I suppose, to exercise his compas¬ 
sionate feelings. Even when Nancy after¬ 
wards took us in to see mother’s body, I 
would srareelv believe that she herself had 
been taken from us. 

I will not stop to speak of Mary's and 
my grief. 

At la.st Nancy, hoc eyes red rN-itb crying, 
sat down, with her hands pressed against 
her head, to consider what was to be done. 

“ 'W’hy, I ought to have sent for him at 
once ! ” she suddenly exclaimed. “ Peter, 
run and find Tom Bwafridge. and tell him 
that poor missus has gone.” 

I needed no second bidding, and, thank¬ 
ful to have something to do, I started away. 

On reaching the Hard, where I expectM 
to find old Tom, I heard from some of the 
watermen that ho had gone off with a fare 
to Gosport, so I had to wait for his return. 
Many of the men standing about asked me 
after mother, and seemw very sorry to 
hear of her death. I saw them talking 
earnestly together while I waited for Tom. 
Others joined them, and then went away, 
so that the news soon spread about our 
part of the town. I had- to wait a long 
time till old Tom came back with sever^ 
persons in his boat. He pocketed their 
fares, touching his hat to each before he 
took any notice of me. 

“ What cheer, Peter? How’s the missus?” 
he a.sked, stepping on shore and dropping 
the kedge to make fast his boat. “ I feared 
she wouldn’t be up to bumming to-day.” 

“ Mother's dead,” I answered. 

“Bead! the missus dead!” he cxclsumed, 
clapping his hand to his brow and looking 
fixefiy at me. “ The Lord have mercy on 
us.” 

“Nancy wants yon, Tom,” I said. 

“I’m coming, Peter, I’m coming. I 
said I’d be a father to you and Mary, and 
I will, please God,” he replied, recovering 
liimsolf. 
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He took my hand, and stumped away 
towards our house. 

‘Dick Porter, look after my boat, will 
ye, till I comes hack ? ” he said to one of 
the men on the Hard as we hurried by. 

“Ay. ay,’’ was the ihoorful answer—for 
Dick knew where old Tom was going. 

Not a w'ord did the old man speak all the 
way. When we got to the house, what 
was my astonishment to find a number of 
people in the sitting-room, one of whom, 
with note-book in hand, was making an 
inventory of the furniture! Mary was sit¬ 
ting in a comer crying, and Nancy was 
looidng as if she had a mind to try and 
turn them all out. As soon as Mary saw 
me she jumped up and took my hand. 

“ What’s all this about '1 ” exclaimed old 
Tom, in an indignant tone. “You might 
have stopped, whatever right you may have 
here, till the dead woman was carried to 
her grave, I’m thinking.” 

“ And others had carried off the goods,” 
answered the man with the note-book. 
■' We am only acting according to law. 
Mrs. Trawl has run into debt on all sides, 
and when the goods are sold there won’t 
be five shillings in the pound to pay them, 
that I can see, so her children must take 
the consequences. There’s the workhouse 
for them.” 

The work'us, do ye say ? Mrs. Trawl’s 
children sent to the work’us ’ ” exclaimed 
old Tom, and he rapped out an expression 
which I need not repeat. “ Not whfle this 
here hand can pull au oar and I've a shiner 
ia my pocket. If you’ve got the law on 
your tide, do .as the law lets you. But all I 
can say is, that it’s got no bowels of com¬ 
passion in it, to allow the orphans to be 
turned out of house and home, and the 
brwdh scarce out of their mother’s body. 
Nancy, do you pack up the children’s 
clothes, and any scbool-bowk-s or play¬ 
things you can find, and then come along 
to my house. The law can’t touch them, I 
suppose.” 

“What is that drunken old Swatridge 
talking about” said one of the broker’s 
men. 

Tom he.ard him. 

"Siieh I may have been, but I ll be no 
longer ‘ drunken old Swatridge ’ while I 
have these children to look after,” he ex¬ 
claimed ; and givuig one hand to Mary and 
the other to me, he led us out of the house. 

{To he continued.) 


BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 

henry STrAKT, THE BOY WHOM A NATION 
LOVKI). 



I N the courtyard of a Scottish 
casilo, over which floated 
tlu* royal banner, a curious 
scene might have been wit- 
ncssi-d one morning nearly 
three centuries ago. The cen¬ 
tral tigures of the scene were a 
horse and a boy, and 
the attenHant crowd 
consisted of courtiers, 
grooms, lackeys, 
while from au o|)cn 
window, beforewhich 
every one in passing 
bowed low, an un¬ 
gainly-looking man 
watched what was 
ping on with a strangely an.^ious excitement. 
Tbeliorsc was ►addled and bridled, but, with an 
ominous roll of his eyes, and a savage expansion 
of his nostrils, which bespoke only too plainly his 
fierce temper, defied every attempt on the part 
of the grooms to hold him steady. The boy. 
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scarcely in his teens, w’as evidently a lad of dis¬ 
tinction, as might be inferrecl from his gallant 
dress, and the deferential demeanour of those 
who now advanced and endeavoured to dissuade 
him from a rash and perilous adventure. 

“Ikwtire, my loixl,” said one, “how you 
peril your life in this fi'eak.” 

“The animal,” said another, “has never 
yet been ridden. See hoAv even now he nearly 
pulls the arms of the grooms from their 
sockets.” 

“Lad,” cried the ungainly man from the 
Avindow, “dinna be a fool, I tell ye. Let the 
beast be.” 

But the boy latighed gaily at them all. 

“Such a fuss about an ordinary hor ! Let 
him go, men, and leave him to me.” ^ 

And he advanced and boldly took the rein, 
which the gi'ooms unAvilUngly relinipuhl'.cd. 

There w'a.s something about the resolute bear¬ 
ing of the boy Avhich for a moment seemed to 
impre.‘?.s the horse liimsclf, for, pricking his oars 
and rolling his blood.shot eyes upon him, he 
de.sistcd from liU struggles and stood still. 

Tile lad put out a hand and patted his nc<;k, 
and in doing so secured a firm clutch of the 
mane in his hiuid ; the next instant hi.s foot 
wa.’i in the stirrup, and the next he had vaulted 
into the saddle before the hoi-sT- had recovered 
from hi.s icstonishmcnt. 

Once ill, no elfort of the untamed beast 
could .succeed in ousting liim fixmi his seat. In 
vain it reared and uluiigcd ; in vain it pulled 
and careered roumt the yard; he stuck to 
his seat as if he grew there ; and with cool eye 
and quiet smile seemed even to enjoy his 
position. After many unavailing efforts the 
liorso seemed to yield his vicious will to the 
stronger will of lli.s ruler, and then the boy, 
la.shing him into a gallop, fairly ])ut him 
through hi.s paces before all the spectators, and 
finally ivalked liiin quietly up to the window 
at which the ungainly man, trembling and with 
tears in his cye.s, lia:l all the while ivatoked his 
exploit. Hero he halted, and beckoning to bis 
attendants, dismounted and gave back the horse 
to their charge, .saying as ho did so, 

“ How long shall 1 continue a child in your 
opinion ? ” 

Such is one of the recorded characteristic 
anecdotes of Piaiice Henry Stuart, eldest sou of 
James l of England. 

Henry wa-s only nine years old when a certain 
event entirely changed the prospects and cir¬ 
cumstances of his early home. Instead of 
being the jMDor king of a poverty-stricken 
country, his father suddenly became monarch of 
one of the richest and mo.st powerful countries 
of Europe. In other words, on the death of 
Queen Kliz<jbeth James vi of Scotland found 
himself Jame.s i of England. 

He came to the throne amid the mingled joy 
and misgivings of his new subjects. Hoav soon 
he destroyed the one and coiitirmod the other 
history has recorded, and we are not going to 
dwell u^ion that here, except to say that one of 
the few redeeming point.s about Jame.s i in the 
eyes of the people wtis that he had a son who | 
promised to make up by hi.s virtues for all the ; 
vice and silliness of his father. They could 
endure the whims of their ill-conditioned king ' 
all the better for knowing that after him was to j 
come a prince after their own heart, one of I 
English symjmthies and English instincts; one j 
who even os a boy had won their hesits by his i 

E luck, his franknes-s, and his wit; and who, as I 
e grew up, developed into a manhood as 
vigorous and noble as that of his father was 
mean and imbecile. 

Henry was, as we have said, emphatically an 
English boy—not in birth, for his father wa.s 
Scotch aniJ hi.s mother a Dane—but in every 
other respect in wliich an English boy hjis a 
distinctive character. He was brave and honest, 
and merry .nud generous : his delight was in 
athletic exereiee and manly sports ; the ajiecdote 
we have quoted will te.stify to his skill and 
pluck. We read of him living at one time at 
itichmond and swimming daily in the Thames, 
of his riding more than 100 miks in one day, of 
his hunting, and tennis-playing, and shooting. 
The people could not fail to love one who so 


thoroughly entered into their sports, or to ad- 
niire him all the more for his proficiency la 
them. 

But, unlike some boA's, Henry did not culti¬ 
vate physical exercises at the expense of his 
mind. Many stories are related of his wit 
and his learning. A joke at his expense was 
generally a dangerous adventure, for he ahvays 
got the best at an exchange of Avit. Among 
his friends were some of the greatest and be.st 
men of the day, notably Raleigh : and in such 
society the lad could not fail to grow up imbutd 
Avith principle.s of AA'isdom aud honour, Avbich 
Avculd go far to qualify him for the po.sition he 
e.xjipctcd to hold. 

Ills ambition AA*a.s to enter upon a military 
career such as those in Avhich so man}’’ of his pre- 
deces.sors had tlistinguishfxl thcm^^lves. In 
thi.s he receiA'cd more encouragement from the 
]Aoople than from his own timid father, who told 
him hU brotlier <’harles would nnike abetter 
king than be, unless Henry’ spent more time at 
hi.s books and le.ss at his pike and his bow. 
The people, on the other hand, were constantly 
comparing their' young prince Avith the great 
Henry v, the lieroof Aginoourt, aud predicting 
of him a,s famous ileeils as those recorded of his 
illustrious namesake. However, as it hap|>cned, 
there was no Avar into which the young soldier 
could enter at that time, so that he had to con- 
j tent himself Avith martial exercises and contents 
at home, which, thoiigh not so much to his own 
ta.ste, muilc him no less popular with his father’s 
j subjects, 

J In Henry' Stuart the old school of cluA’alry 
j liad nearly its last reprosentAtiv’o. The knightly 
kings of England had given place, after the 
Warn of the Rokcs, to sovereigns whose strength 
lay more in the council chahilx-r than on the field 
of battle ; but hoaa’, after a long inten’tl, the old 
dying spirit flickered up once more in the pemon 
of thi.s boy’. Once again, after many many yearx, 
the Court Avent to Avitnes.-; u tournament, when 
in the tiltyiml of ‘Whitehall, before king and 
queen, and lord.s and ladies, and ambassadors, 
the Bririeo of tVales at the head of six young, 
nobles defended the lists against all comers. 
Tliere is sometliing melam'holy about tlie 
n cord,—the day for such scenes had gone by, 
.and its spirit had departed from the nation. 
'I'lie boy had liis siAort and his honestly earned' 
applause ; but when it was all over the old 
chivalry- returned to the grave never to appear 
again. 

Henry himself only too soon, ala.s ! .sunk into 
that grave also. The closing years of his life 
leave many a pleasing trace of kindne.ss, and 
ju.stice, and earnestness. The boy Avas no mere 
boisterous schoolboy. He pondered and pre¬ 
pared himself for what he thought Avas his path 
in life ; he foresaw its resj>onaibilitics, and he 
faced its duties, and set himself like a man to 
Ix'ar his part as a tme king should. 

It was not to be. Suddenly his health failed 
him—the tall boy had overgrown bis strength 
before he knew it. Heedless of fatigue aud ex¬ 
posure be pursued his vigorous exercises, and 
w’hat had boon his life became his death. A 
cold taken during a game of tennis, while he 
was in his eighteenth year, developed into a’ 
fever, and for days ho layr betAA’oen life and 
death. The nation waited vrith strange anxiety 
for the i.ssue, and a cloud seemed to fall over the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Then he became worse. 

“ My SAVord and annonr !” ho cried, “ I must 
he gone !” and after that the brave boy died. 

The people moume<l him as their own son, 
uiid years after, wlien England was plunged deep 
in the miseries aud liorrors of civil war, many 
there were who cried in their distress, 

“ If but our Henry had lived, all this had not 
been ! ” 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALE OF ADVEXTUKE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Jlles Veune. 



Negoro had approached without being noticed by any one. 

CHAITEK III.—A EESri K. 


A t the sound of Dick’s voice all the crew, 
in a moment, were upon the alert. 
The men who were not on watch rushed to 
the deck, and Captain Hull hurried from 
his cabin to the bows. Mrs. Weldon, Nan, 
and even Cousin Benedict leaned over the 
starboard taf&ails, ea^r to get a glimpse 
of what had thus suddenly attracted the 
attention of the young apprentice. With 
his usual indifference, Negoro did not 
leave his cabin, and was the only person 
on board who did not share the general 
excitement. 

Speculations were soon rife as to what 
could be the nature of the floating object 
which could ba discerned about three miles 
ahead. Suggestions of various character 
were freely made. One of the sailors de¬ 
clared that it looked to him only like an 
abandoned raft, but Mrs. Weldon observed 
quickly that if it were a raft it might be 
carrying some unfortunate shipwrecked 
men who must be rescued if possible. 
Cousin Benedict asserted that it was 
nothing more nor less than a huge sea- 
monster ; but the captain soon arrived at 
the conviction that it was the hull of a 
vessel that had heeled over on to its side, 
an opinion with which Dick thoroughly 
coincided, and went so far as to say that 
he believed he could make out the copper 
keel glittering in the sun. 

“Luff, Bolton, luff!” shouted Captain 


Hull to the helmsman; “we will at any 
rate lose no time in getting alongside.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the helmsman, 
and the Mgrim in an instant was steered 
according to orders. 

In spite, hawever, of the convictions of 
the captain and Dick, Cousin Benedict 
would not be moved from his opinion that 
the object of their curiosity was some huge 
cetacean. 

“It is certainly dead, then,” remarked 
Mrs. Weldon; “it is perfectly motion¬ 
less.” 

“ Oh, that’s because it is asleep,” said 
Benedict, who, although he would have 
willingly given up all the whales in the 
ocean for one rare specimen of an insect, 
yet could not surrender his own belief. 

“ Easy, Bolton, easy! ” shouted the cap¬ 
tain when they were getting nearer the 
floating mass ; “ don’t let us be running 
foul of the tiling; no good could come 
from knocking a hole in our side; keep 
out from it a good cable’s length.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” replied the helmsman, 
in his usual cheery way ; and by an easy 
turn of the holm the Pilgrim’s course was 
slightly modified so as to avoid all fear of 
collision. 

The excitement of the sailors by this 
time had become more intense. Ever since 
the distance had been less than a mile all 
doubt had vanished, and it was certain 


that what was attracting their attention 
was the hull of a capsized ship. They 
, knew well enough the established rule that 
I a third of all salvage is the right of the 
finders, and they wore filled with the hop; 
that the hull they were nearing mignt 
contain an tindamaged cargo, and be “ a 

g ood haul,” to compensate them for their 
1 -succe.ss in the last season. 

A quarter of an hour later and the Pil¬ 
grim was within half a mile of the deserted 
vessel, facing her starboard side. Water- 
' logged to her bulwarks, she had heeled 
over so completely that it would have been 
next to impossible to stand upon her deck. 

I Of her masts nothing was to be seen; s 
few ends of cordage were all that remained 
of her shrouds, and the trysail chains were 
hanging all broken. On the starboard 
flank was an enormous hele. 

“ Something or other has run foul of 
her,” said Dick. 

“ No doubt of that,” replied the captalu; 
“ the only wonder is that she did not sink 
immediately.” 

“ Oh, how I hope the poor crew have 
been saved! ” exclaimed Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Most probably,” replied the captain, 
“ tiiey would all have taken to the boats. 
It is as likely as not that the ship which 
did the mischief would continuo its coarse 
quite unconcerned.” 

“ Surely you cannot mean.” cried Mrs. 
Weldon, “that anyone could be capable 
I of suoh inhnmanity ? ” 

“ Only too probable,” answered Captain 
Hull; '■ unfortunately, suoh instances arc 
very far from rare.” 

He soaimed the drifting ship carefully, 
and continued: 

“No; I cannot see any sign of boats 
here. I should guess that the crew have 
made an attempt to get to land. At such 
a distiinoo as this, however, from America, 
or from the islands of the Pacific, I should 
bo afraid that it must be hopeless.” 

“ Is it not poe.sible,” asked Mm. Weldon, 
“ that some poor creature may still sur¬ 
vive on board, who can tell what has hap¬ 
pened ? ” 

“ Hardly h'kely, madam; otherwise there 
I would have been some sort of a signal in 
' sight. But it is a matter about which we 
will make sure.” 

The captain waved his hand a little in 
the direction in which he wished to go, and 
' said quietly, 

“ Luff, Bolton, luff a hit! ” 

The Pilgrim by this time was not much 
more than three cables’ lengths from the 
ship ; there was still no token of her being 
otherwi.se than utterly deserted, when Di rk 
Sands suddenly exclaimed, 

“Hark! if I am not much mistaken, 
that is a dog barking ! ” 

Every one listened attentively. It was 
no fancy on Dick’s part; sure enough, a 
stifled barking could be heard, as if some 
unfortunate dog had been imprisoned be- 
I neatli the hatchways. But as the deck 
was not yet visible, it was impossible at 
present to determine the precise truth. 
Mrs. Weldon pleaded, 

I “ If it is only a dog, captain, let it bo 
I saved! ” 

1 “Oh, yes, yes, mamma; the dog must 
' be saved! ” cried little Jack; “ I will go 
i and get a bit of sugar ready for it.” 

“A bit of sugar, my child, will not bo 
much for a starved dog.” 

“ Then it shall have my soup, and I will 
do without,” said the boy, and he kept 
shouting, “Good dog! good dog!” until 
he persuaded himself that be heard the 
[ animal responding to his call. 









The vessels were now scarcely three hun¬ 
dred feet apart; the barking was more and 
more distinct, and presently a great dog 
was seen clinging to the starboard netting. 
It barked more desperately than ever. 

“ Howick,” said Captain Hull, calling 
to the boatewain, “ heave to, and lower 
the small boat.” 

The sails were soon trimmed so as to 
bring the schooner to a standstill within 
half a cable’s length of the disabled craft, 
the boat was lowered, and the captain and 
Dick, with a couple of sailors, went on 
board. The dog kept up a continual yelp¬ 
ing ; it made the most vigorous efforts to 
retain its hold upon the netting, but per¬ 
petually slipped backwards and fell off 
again upon the inclining deck. It was 
soon manifest, however, uat all the noise 
tke creature was making was not directed 
exclusively towards those who were com¬ 
ing to its rescue, and Mrs. Vreldon could 
not divest herself of the impression that 
there must be some survivors still on board. 
All at once the animal changed its gestures. 
Instead of the crouching attitude and sup¬ 
plicating whine with which it seemed to be 
imploring the compassion of those who 
were nearing it, it suddenly appeared to 
become bursting with violence and furious 
with rage. 

‘ ‘ What ails the brute ? ” exclaimed Cap¬ 
tain Hull. 

But already the boat was on the farther 
side of the wrecked ship, and the captain 
was not in a position to see that Negoro 
the cook had just come on to the schooner’s 
deck, or that it was obvious that it was 
against him that the dog had broken out 
in such obstreperous fury. Negoro had 
approached without being noticed by any 
one; he made his way to the forecastle, 
whence, without a word or look of sur¬ 
prise, he gazed a moment at the dog, 
Initt^ his brow, and, silent and un¬ 
observed as lie had come, retired to his 
kitchen. 

As the boat had rounded the stem of the 
drifting hull, it hod been observed that 
the one word “ Waldeck ” was painted on 
the aft-board, but that there was no inti¬ 
mation of the port to which the ship be¬ 
longed. To Captain Hull’s experienced 
eve, however, certain details of constme- 
Jn gave a decided confirmation to the 
rchability suggested by her name that she 
m of American build. 

Of what had once been a fine brig of 500 
tons burden, this hopeless wreck was now 
all that remained. Tin large hole near 
the bows indicated the place where the 
disastrous shock had oco'irred, hut as, in 
the heeling over, this aperture had been 
earned some five or six feet above the 
water, the vessel had e.scaped the imme¬ 
diate foundering which xiust otherwise 
have ensued; but stiU it wanted only the 
rising of a heavy swell to submerge the 
ship at any time in a few minutes. 

It did not take many more strokes to 
bring the boat close to the larboard bul¬ 
wark, which was half out of the water, 
and Captain Hull obtained a view of the 
whole length of the deck. It was clear 
from end to end. Both masts had been 
msppetl off within two feet of their sockets, 
and had br-en swept away with shrouds, 
stars, and rigging. Not a single spar was 
to I)e .seen floating anywhere within sight 
of the wreck, a circumstance from which 
it was to be in ferred that several days at 
bast had elapsed since the catastrophe. 

Meantime the dog, sliding down from 
the taffrail, got to the centre hatchway, 
which was opdn. Here it continued to 
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hark, alternately diiecting its eyes above ; sailors lashtsl her securely to the Waldeck’s 
deck and below. cat-head. Captain Hull and Dick, with the 

“Look at that dog!” said Dick; “ I dog Mrsistently accompanying them, clam- 
begin to think there must be somebody ou ! bered, after some difficulty, to the open 
board.” hatchway between the stumps of the masts, 

“ If so,” answered the captain, “he must and made tlieir way into the hold. It wa.s 
have died of hunger; the water of course halt full of water, but perfectly destitute 
has flooded the store-room.” of cargo, its sole contents being the ballast 

“ No,” said Dick; “that dog wouldn’t saud which had slipped to larboard, and 
look like that if there were nobody there now served to keep the vessel on her 
alive.” side. 

Taking the boat as close as was prudent One glance was sufficient to convince the 
to the wreck, the captain and Dick called captain that there was no salvage to be 
and whistled repeatedly to the dog, which effected. 

after a while let itself slip into the sea, “ There is nothing here; nobody here,” 
and began to swim slowly and with mani- he said. 

fest weakness towards the boat. As soon “ So I see,” said the apprentice, who had 
as it was lifted in, the animal, instead of made his way to the extreme fore-part of 
devouring the piece of bread that was the hold. 



The dog began to swim slowly and with manifest weakness towards the boat. 

offered him, made its way to a bucket con- “ Then we have only to go up again,” 
talning a few drops of fresh water, and remarked the captain, 
began eagerly to lap them up. They ascended the ladder, but no sooner 

“ The poor wretch is dying of thirst! ” did they reappear upon the deck than th(« 
said Dick. dog. barking irrepressibly, began trying 

It soon appeared that the dog was very manifestly to drag them towards the 
far from being engrossed with its own in- ftern. 

terests. The boat was being pushed back Yielding to what might be called the 
a few yards in order to allow the captain importunities of the dog, they followed 
to ascertain the most convenient place to him to the poop, and there, by the dim 
get alongside the Waldeck, when the crea- glimmer admitted by the skylight, Cap¬ 
ture seized Dick by the jacket, and set up tain Hull made out the forms of five bodies, 
a howl that was almost human in its motionless and apparently lifeless, stretched 
piteousness. It was evidently in a state of upon the floor. 

alarm that the boat wag not going to re- One after another, Dick hastily examined 
turn to the wreck. The dog’s meaning them all, and emphatically declared it to 
could not be misunderstood. ’The boat l be his opinion that not one of them had 
was accordingly brought against the lar- acluaily ceased to breathe; whereupon the 
board side of the vessel, and while the two captain did not lose a minute in summon- 
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iiig the two sailors to his aid, and although 
it was far from an easy task, he succeeded 
in getting the five unconscious men, who 
were all negroes, conveyed safely to the 
boat. 

The dog followed, apparently satisfied. 

With aJi possible spt'od the boat made 
its way hick again to tho Pilgrim, a girt- 
line was lowered from the mainyard, and 
the unfortunate men were raised to the 
sleek. 

"Poor things!” said Mrs. Weldon, as 
she looked compassionately on the motion¬ 
less f'lrins. 

" But they are not dead,” cried Dick, 
eagerly; “they are not dead; we shall 
save them all yet! ” 

" What’s the matter with them •' ” asked 
Cousin Benedict, looking at them with 
utter bewilderment. 

“ We shall hear all about them soon, I 
dare say," said the captain, smiling; "but 
first we will give them a few dirops of 
stimulant in some watcu-.” 

Cousin Benedict smiled in return. 

" Negoro ! ” shouted the captain. 

At the sound of the name, the dog. who 
had hitherto been quite passive, growled 
fiercely, showed his teeth, and exhibited 
every sign of rage. 

The cook did not answer. 

"NegoroI" again the captain shouted, 
and the dog ln'came yet more angry. 

At this second summons Negoro slowly 
left his kitchen, but no sooner had he 
shown his face upon the deck than the 
animal made a rush at him, and would un¬ 
questionably have seized him by the throat 
if the man hod not knocked him back 
with a poker which he had brought with 
him in his hand. 

The infuriated bea,st was secured by the 
sailors, and prevented from inflicting any 
serious injury. 

“Do you know this dog?” asked the 
captain. 

"Know him? Not 11 I have never set 
eyes on the brute in my life.” 

“ Strange! ” muttered Dick to himself ; 
'' there is some mystery here. We shall 
eee.” 

{To he continued.) 


SWINGS. 

By the Authoil of “ rNHEU a Cloud,” etc. 

“<;IVK me a 
\_/ ^,'nod s(.<-ofr, 
do. I II do the 
.sjime for you after¬ 
wards.” 

“ AVliy can't you 
swing yourself T’ 

It was Diilfy wlio 
asked tho (juostioii. 
}I« did uot care 
much for swings, 
and did not want 
to \vast*> his valuahle time in swinging another 
hoy. fie had business of a more serious kind 
'before him. Therefore, in reply to the reipicst 
tor “a good set-off,” he answered, 

“ Why can’t you swing yourself?” 

“ I can’t,” said the other ; “ that’s why ; and 
if 1 can’t, how can I ?” 

" You can if you tiy,” said the master, who 
was not far off. 

“ As long as I cun get my feet to the ground, 
I can keep tho swing going,” Wixs the answer; 
“but if I stand up on the board, how am I to 
inanago then ?” 

“ How in he to manage, Duffy ? Can you tell 
him ? Ht'action won’t do it, when he lias no- 
Hiitig but the air to react upon.” 


“I suppose he can’t, in that case.” 

“ Thou give him a start; or I will do it, as my 
arms are longer tliun yours; and while ho is 
swinging, let us try wh«*thcr we cannot teaoli 
him how to keep himself going on scientitic 
principles.” 

“There can’t be much science in a swing,” 
said Dutfy. 

“Nor in a pendulum, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, a pendulum is different, of course. 
IVnduIum.s arc u.sed for clocks. And yet a 
swing must be sometliingof the same kind, now 
1 think of it. For I remember having seen a 
clock witli a little naked figure cooling himself 
in a swing by way of a |>eiidulum.” 

“A swing and a j>endulum are very much 
alike, certainly'.” 

“ But a pendulum will not move of itself. It 
has to be kept going by clockwork.” 

“A. pendulum would swing for evi^r if it 
^Yere set in motion, and there were notbiog to 
hinder it ; and a swing would do the same.” 

“I suppose the friction stops it? ’’ 

“Ves; and in a timepiece tlic clockwork 
gives just sufficient impulse to overcome the 
friction ; the less it interferes with the free 
motion of the pendulum the better.” 

“ Wliat is it, then, that makes a pendulum 
swing ? ” 

“Tlie same force that wo\ilJ make it fall to 
the ground if it were not suspended.” 

•* Gravitation ?” 

“ Of course. Jack shall be our pendulum for 
a few minutes, or rather our weight at the end 
of it—our bub. AVe will try e-xin-riraents with 
liim, and give him a good swing ufterward.s if he 
behaves well. 

“Stop him. Now he is still, and hangs 
directly under the branch or point of susjK iision 
to which the swing is fastened. AVhy do you 
rest ill that position. Jack, or Bob 

“ I don’t know,” said Jack. “Gravitation, 
I su))po«e.” 

“Acs, Bob. A^our centre of gravity is sup¬ 
ported.” 

“ I (lid not know I had one,” said Jack. 

A’ou would very soon bo aware of tlic fact if 
you had not. The board on which you stand 
supports yoKi' feet, and the ropes sustain the 
board, and the bmnch sustains the ropes, and 
the tree sustains the branch. The attraction of 
the earth brings the centre of the swing, with 
yourself as a part of it, under the jx)int of sup¬ 
port ; and there it rests.” 

It is like the house that Jack built,” Jack 
nmnnured to himself. 

“ Now you are moving.” 

“ I can't help it ; it’s the swing.” 

“ A’ou began it. As long ns you stand per¬ 
fectly still the centre of gravity remains in one 
spot, hut when you .stoop, or thrust out an arm, 
or even a finger, yon alter the po.sitiou of youi* 
centre, and the earth immediately alters the 
position of the swing to bring that centre again 
under the line of support. Now I will give you 
•a good pull and let you go.” 

Down he .swoops pa.st the line of supivort, 
and away almost as far on the other side of it. 

“ What makes him do that ? ” 

“ In the first place gi-avitotion. The (‘arth 
dmws him down, and tho descent becomes more 
and more rapid till he reaches the lowest point 
allowed by tne rope—accelerated motion that is ; 
and then he rises, going more and more .slowly 
till he stops (retarded motion), and begins again 
to descend. But what makes him go up after 
reaching the lowest point ? Can you tell me 
that ? ” 

“ A'es ; momentum. There is nothing to stop 
him c.xccpt the air and the friction, anci that is 
not enough. So ho goes up on the other side, 
n('iirly as far as he came down.” 

“And out of these two movements, the 
aoceler.'ited and retarded, we get an uniform rate 
of .speed, so e.vact that it will regulate the hands 
of a clock with great accuracy. 

“But Jack (our bob) wants to know how to 
keep himself swinging without clockwork. I’ll 
give him another start, and then tell him. 
There you go. Now us soon as you ivach the 
farthest and highest point .stoop down, so a.s to 
bring yourweight as low as possible. That's right. 


And every time you reach the lowest ]>oint (that 
is, when you are diRvlly under the branch) rh** 
up again to your full height. A'oii will tind 
then that without any other elfort you will not 
Only keep the swing going, but extend its move¬ 
ments. 

“ A’ou can produce a similar etfeot while sit¬ 
ting. Lie back with your body at right atiglw* 
to tlio (jord, and your legs hanging down as you 
descend, and raise your Ixxiy .so as to sit 
upright, ;ai(l thrust out your legs straiglit before 
you as you rise. 

“ By these changes of attitude the centre of 
gra\'ity is lower as you come down and higher as 
you go up, and in that way you gain power 
enough at each oscillation to overcome the frir- 
tion, and can kiHip yourself going in spite of it 
Do you undcrstaiid ?” 

“ No,” said Jack ; “Duffy may, perhaps, but 
I don't.” 

“ I don’t,” said Dully, “notipiib*.” 

“By alternately mising and lowcriug hU 
centre of gmvity, Jack makes himself into a 
shorter or a longer pendulum. He comes down 
with the momentum of a long ouc ; he rises, 
a short one, with mere force than a sliort one 
rcuuires, and tliat force carrie.s him farther. 
Take your time, Duffy, and think ov(T it. You 
will see it by*aiid-hy, if you don’t now.’’ 

“ I think I shall,” said DiitlV; “I think 1 
do.” 

“I think I shan’t,” said Jack ; “1 am sure I 
don’t.” 

“No, Jack, because you will no! tiy ; you 
only care ab«mt tlie swing for the ainusciii' ut it 
atl'urds. After all you arc nothing but a ‘ Iwb,' 
and a bob Ckiunot be expected to know why it 
oscillates. A'ou have answered our purpos«‘. 
howev' T, and .shall have your rewaid. I ^rill 
give you another good set-off, and then you 'un 
kec}) yourself going. A’ou know he w iiy thi-: 
time, if you Jou’t know why.” 

“ Ifa pendulum could be made to swing with¬ 
out friction,” said Duffy, after this was done, 
“ it would go oil by itself for ever, would it 
not ?” 

“A'es: it could not stop iteulf: that would 
be impos-sihle, unless it were alive, like Jack 
ui»on the swing.” 

“I have se*‘U a pendulum with the chfrk at 
the bottom of it, in tlie bob. Tlie pendulum itsell 
Wius hanging from the hand of a broni.e figure, 
and seemed to swing of its own aci'ord, carrying 
the clock with it. There wtes nothing to move 
it that I oonld see. 1 wonder how that was 
done ' ” 

“Take my umbrella and hang it by the 
handle from your forefiiigor. .Sot it swinging. 
Now observe how by a very slight, almost iiQ* 
jiercejitible movement of your finger, you can 
keep it going. A’ou alter the point of suspen¬ 
sion at each oscillation. By so doing yon 
throw the centre of gravity Cmt on one side and 
then on tho other, and the earth acts upon it 
accordingly to bring it to its proper pUme again. 
The impulse it thus receives is sullicieut to 
overcome the friction iind to keep it going. 

“Now in the figure and pendulum which you- 
have described, the figure itself is made to move 
and sway a.s your hand does with the uuibrolla 
The movement is so slight that you do notob- 
seiu’e it, but it is enough to keep the j)endiiluTi' 
going. 1 think, how’over, that tlie same effoct 
iniglit bo produced without making the figure 
to sway at all, and that would bo still mor® 
mysterious. Can't you imagine how ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ In the .same way that Jack keeps his swing 

. . - . . 

“ ’I'liat is by mising and lowering hiin.svlf 

alUs'nately. How could tho pendulum do that F' 

“A piece of clockwork might l>o contrived 
in the bob of the pendulum by which ii weight 
inside might be made to rise and fall at tb« 
projier moment, then the pendulum would swing 
as if it were alive, or as if Jack were inside it 
jumping up and down as he does on the swing. 
A wheel, with one side loaded .so as to be heavier 
than the other, would, if made to revolve at 
each o.scillation, aanswer the jmrjiose. 

“ Now let us make u.^^e of Jack as a time¬ 
keeper. To do that, we must a?.-ceitaiu the 
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lingth of the swing. A nendulum 39*1393 
ioi'hes long will swing seconds. We will iwljust 
ithe cord so as to make it four times that length, 
or, say. thirteen feet and a lialf; that will be 
near enough for our purpose. It will then 
swing once iu two seconds, for the time.s of 
vibration of pendulums are a.s the scpiare roots 
of their lengths. (If you look to ‘Ups and 
Downs’ in the Boy’.s ‘Ow.n Pai'EU, Vol. I, 
p. 300, you will find that a similar rule applies 
to all falling bodies. The distances through 
■which a body falls increase as the squares of the 
times increase.) 

“ Now we have got our swing to its proper 
length ; imd our Bob, when set in motion, will 
swing two .seconds. You have only to sit down 
and watch him and keep account of the uuiiiher 
of swings he makes, allowing thirty for every 
minute, and you can tell how the time posses 
from liour to hour and from day to daj*.” 

“ Without a clock ? ” 

“Yes, certainly; the clock-wlicels do not 
measure tlie time ; they only record the number 
of oscillations in older to save you the trouble. ” 

“ It would be awkward certainly to have to sit 
and look at the pendulum continually and count 
how often it swings in order to know what time 
it is.” 

“Yes: especially when the bell rings for 
dinner, as it is doing at this moment. Our Bob 
has heanl it too, and is oti’. So let us follow 
him. We can talk further on tlii.s subject at a 
more convenient time.” 


draughts. 

PA' CArT.4.I>f Cn.\.WLEY. 

A'iUtuir of Games/or Boys," etc., etc. 

TAUT HI. 

TWO inNOS TO ONE. 

A COMMON practice with young jdayers is to 
give man for man ; but tliis is only advan* 
tageous when you are a piece ahead, and even 
then it is sometimes found difficult to win within 
the twenty moves allowed. There is, however, 
no secret in the matter. The xdayer with two 
kings can always force a win if he knows how to 
set about it. From any part of the board he 
can, in al>out eight or nine moves, drive the 
.single king into the double comer, and when he 
is there he wins in eight moves, thus;— 



BLACK. 

10 to 6 
14 to 10 
0 to 1 
1 to 5 


■WHITE. 
5 to 1 
1 to 5 
5 to 9 
9 to 13 


It is at this point the tyro generally makes a 
mistake. Instead of moving away, he presses 
on his adversary, and gives him a chance of 


esenpe. He must move into square 15, not 
into 14 ;— 

10 to 15 13 to 17 

k5 to 18 

Now w’hether "NVlute move into 13 or 21, he is 
equally pinned hy the Black at 2*2. 

Of course a like series of moves in the other 
double comer x^roduces a like result. 

Ill the above, and all the other diagrams, the 
Black men occupy theupjier half of Uie board. 

To show, however, the mischief of unscientific 
play, we will suppose the kings to have got into 
the following position, when Black, with the 
move, can do no more than etieot a drawn 
game:— 



Here Black must give away a man. He must 
go to either square 17, 25, or 26. Let us sup¬ 
pose he iuov(vs to 26, White mkes, and goes into 
squiue 31. Now, if black go to 25 instead of 
17, he loses the game in two moves. White 
moves to 26, and ]»ins him on 22, in r.ither the 
three squarc.s to which he is comx^elled to go. 

(To continued.) 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 

# 

By Heuu Meyeu. 

TAKT 11. 

A fter tlic opening moves already shown the 
game may be continued thus :— 

4, P c2-c3. O g8-f6 

Black ha*> now attacked the P e l, which can 
be defended by P d2—d3, but there is a defensive 
move which at the same time attacks the P f7 
—namely, 

5, O f3-g5 

B]a»?k must now defend the P 17, for if the 0 
should take it, then two superior officers, the 
L.dSaiid the M h8, would be attiickcd, and one 
of them would be lost. Black can now play a 
move which can occur only once in a game for 
eiwh {dayer—namely, castliivj, or the K—M 
movement, in which ca.se the jdayer moves two 
of his pieces at once, thus :— 

K j K e8—g8 
° ( M hS-f 8 

The M f8 protects the P f7. White continues 
to attack ; 

6, Pf2-f4, Ph7-h0 

Black makes an attack upon the 0 g5, for if 
his P e5 should hike the P f4, there would 
follow P d2—d4. White now gives two minor 
officers (the 0 g5 and the N c4) for a P and the 
.superior officer M f8, and gains a minor officer 
at move 12, thus ;— 

7, O g5-f 7 

This is the first capture in the game. 


The position now is :— 



The O f7 has attacked the L d8, and Black 
(‘annot do Ix'tter than hike the O f7 w'ilh the 
M fS, for if the L d8 should move to h-l, and 
thus give check to the K el, then P g 2 would 
interpose, and the L h4 would he attacked by 
the P g3. Therefore— 

7, M f8-f7 

8, N c4 —f7f 


This, White’s eighth move, is the first check 
in the game. The black K is now comjjelled to 
move, and does best to take tlie clieokiug N, 
thus :— 


9, P f4-e5 


8 . K g8-f7 


The O f6 is now attacked : the attacking 
P e5 must either be taken by the O c6, or the 
0 f6 must move away. If O takes P e 4, then 
the L checks on f3 and wins the 0, therefore 

9, O c6-e5 

10, P d2-d4 


Black must now lose one of the two pieces on 
c5 and e5. Let him play 

‘10, O f6-e4 

^ K el-ffl 

11 i M hi-nt 11, k: f 7 -g 8 


The black K was obliged to go out of tli© 
clieck from the K 11. 


12, P d4-c5 P d7-d5 

13. Pc5-d6. 

This 13 P to d6 is an extraordinary move— 
namely, the P d5 is taken in passiny, as if it 
had moved only coo square, and bad stood on 
d6 instead of on do. White had the option to 
take this P, or to play some other move instead. 
Such a taking in missing must take place imme¬ 
diately after tlie r has moved two squares, and 
not alter one or more moves have intervened. 
Slioiild a player have no other move hut taking 
a P in passing, then he is obliged to do it 
An officer lias not the xmvilege of taking a P in 
jiassir.g. 

Black can take the P d6 with 0 or with L, 
thus :— 


14, Ldl e2 

15, M fl-dl 

16, N cl-f4 

17, P h2—h3 

18, N f4-g3 

19, K gl-hl 

20, N g3—e6 




O e4-16 
L d6-e7 
OfB g4 
Pg7-g5 
L e7—c5t 
O g4r-e3 
O e3--dl 


If the L c5 hati taken the O e5, AVhite would 
have played il dl—el aud gained the O e". 

21, N e5 d4 O dl-c3 

Bhiek cannot save the N, he therefore makes 
a counter-attack upon the L, hut he would luive 
(lone better to withdraw the L to f8, for he is 
no(V mated in three moves, thus— 

22, Li e2— e 8 + L c5 -f 8 

23, Le8 ^6+ L.fB-g7 

24, Lgr6-g7: 

This mate finishes the game. White has 
won it. Some other games will be exi>laiued in 
our next number. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Professor’s Advice to Boys. 

At the last distribution of prizes to the 
Uni verity College .schoolboys, Profes.sor Huxley 
made a speech, in the course of which, addressing 
the piizc-winnors, ho said:—“In the present 
case I should say that the chief value of success 
lies in the evidence which it aSurds of the j>oatie.s* 
sion of those faculties which will enable you to 
deal with those conditions of human existence 
into which you will be launched, to sink or 
swim, by-and*by. Let mo appeal to your 
knowledge of yourselves and of your school* 
fellows. What sort of fellows are tno.se who win 
prizes ? U there in all the long list which we 
nave gone through to*day the name of a single 
boy wha is dull, slow, idle and sicklv ? 1 am 
sorry to say that I have not tlie plejwure of 
knowing any of the prize*wioners this year 
personally, but I take upon myself to answer 
certainly not; nay, I will go so far as to .affirm 
that the boys to whom 1 have had the plt*a.sure 
of giving prizes to-day, take them altogether, 
are the shariM>8t, quickest, most industrious, and 
strongest boys in the school. But by strongest 
I do not exactly mean those who can lift the 
greatest weights ®r jump farthest—but those who 
have most endumnee. You will observe again 
that I say take them altogether. I do not doubt 
that outside the list of prize-winners there may 
be ^ys of keener intellect than any who arc in 
it', disqualified by lack of industry or lack of 
health, and there may be highly industrious 
boys who are unfortunately dull or sickly ; and 
there may be athletes who are still more unfor¬ 
tunately either idle or stupid or both. Quickness 
in Icariihig, readiness and accuracy in reproduc¬ 
ing what is learnt, industry, endurance, these 
are tlie qualities, mixed in very various propor¬ 
tions, which are found in boys who win prizes. 
Now there is not the smallest doubt that every 
one of these qualities is of great value in practical 
life. Upon whatever career you may enter, 
intellectual quickness, industry, and the power 
of bearing fatigue are three great advantages. 
But I-v.u^ to impress upon you, and through 
you upon those Who will direct your future 
course, ri c conviction which 1 entertain, that, 
as a general rule, the relative importance of these 
three qualifications is not rightly estimated ; and 
that thiTC-are other qualities of no le.ss value 
which are not directly tested by school competi¬ 
tion, A somewhat varied exjwriencc of men has 
led me,. the longer 1 live, to 8t‘t the less value 
upon mere cleverness ; to attach more and more 
importance U industry and to physical endurance. 

. . . . Those who have won prizes have 

made a gooa beginning ; those who have not, 
may yet make-that good ending which is better 
than a good beginning." 


A Pretty Youth, 

CHAUixiTrRBRONTndcscribing the bearer of a 
letter to her father, says^ He is a pretty-look¬ 
ing and pretty-behaved young man ; apparently 
coDstructi'd without a backl^ne, by which I 
don’t allude to his corporal spine, which is all 
right enough, but to his character." 


An Unchangfinff and Endtiriner 
Quide. 

Kvf.rythiko else in the world changes and 
lias changed, again and again ; but Christ’s 
word romaius. His word has true and absolute 
everlastingness in the ideas which it expounds, 
in the morality which it creates, in the forces 
which it exerts, and in the results which it 
achieves. 

That word has made us what we are, and 
given us what we possess. Each of us for our¬ 
selves, in the .secret of our own consciotisne.ss, 
knows w hat the Bible has done for us ; each of 
us also sadly confesses how much more it might 
and could do, if we gave it the leisure it de¬ 


sires, and ^yielded it the obe<lienee it tlescrves. 
For, indeed, it U the very pre.senj'c and voice of 
Christ to us; when it is dark and stoiniy 
visiting us ou the tossing sea, and saying, “ It 
is I, be not nfriid ; ” finding us out in the temples 
whither we have fle<l from tliose who oppress 
us, and Saying, ** Dost thou believe on Me ?—I 
am He ; " filling our i-olitude with a .sweet and 
holy companionship, as m ir, as real, as bles-sed 
as if His very bodily presence were with us in 
the room ; chiding us with wholesome reproof 
w’hen self-love or laziness are tempting ua ; giving 
U.H God to be our exceeding Joy, when all that 
makes life happy seems utterly and im'coverably 
gone. 

It not only lights 'us to the (pave, but across 
the grave ; while it nerves us to ^ up and doing, 
it calms us to sit still and w*ait. It is ever beyond 
118 and above us; yet its divineness is human ; to 
our fickle chnngeableness it is the immoveable 
assurance of the Divine faithfulness. The frivo¬ 
lous chattering of shallow unbelief or the cold 
seoffings of a defiant impiety dash on it like the 
white spray of the waves aminst a cliff of granite; 
but still it livc.s, and abides, and justifies itself, 
and never passes away, and never can ]kis 8 away, 
while God is in heaven, and.sj>eak.s from heaven 
to man. Dr. Thorolu, lihkojt of Rochtsttr. 

->-<000-<—-- 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

“Schoolboy Honour and True Courage ” 

W R offered on this subject prizes as follows : 

1. Thn‘e prizes of the value of lOs., 
Ts. 6d., and Ks. res(>ectively, for the best three 
origiRal essays. 

2. Three prizes of the same value and grada¬ 
tion for the best throe original drawings—pen- 
and-ink, pencil, or crayon, illustrative of the 
subject, [Btf Ttfrrtncc to Votumc /., page 381, 
the full conditions mwj lie seen. ] 

The com]x*titors for these prizes are, we regret 
to find, considerably l>clow the average in point 
of number, and the drawings sent in are, even 
in comparison with tlie essays, both few and 
jH)or. Indcol, we have had some little difficulty 
in finding drawings that would justify us in. 
awarding the second and third prizes at all; 
while os.regards the certificates, we.have not 
been able to give more thsu half a dozen. 

Drawino Prizes and CERfiFic.\TE.s. 

First Prize .—Alhkrt George Morrow (age<l 
18 years), Belfs.st, Ireland. 

Sccor^ Prize. —Agnes Mai.den (^ed 19 years). 
[Full address w’anted.] 

Third Prize .— James Morton Tow'Nhend (aged 
16 years), East Dulwich, S.K. 

Ceiitific.\te.s. 

Albert E. Andrew, Chcetham, Manchester.— K. H. 
Howard, North Kud. FulhAm.—B ertram Noel Beal, 
Lewisham, Kent.—W m. M. Wiluamson,- Ureyatones 
ca Wicklow.—C har. Y. Marshall, Liverpool.—tfuAS. 
Natlur, Islington. . . 

Es.S.\.T PbIZR-S and CBRTIFIC.tTKS. 

For the Esaays wo have awanled as follows : 
First Prize .— KDith EnZAnETii .Sayers (aged 
15 years), Lewisham, Kent, 

Second Prize. —Alfned Geo. Gentry (aged 19 
years), Dalston, !^. ' 

Third lYke. — Charles Arthur TnoMi*sON 
(a^d 15,years), Melton Mowbray, I.ieice»ter- 
shire. 

Certifipates. ’ 

Maud Mart Okesn. Orcenhoys. Manchester.— 
Henry Gore Moriartv. Bray, co. Wicklow.—C has. 
Kobrrt ClE.moks, Camden Road. N.W.—Paul Eng¬ 
land, Cr-diton, Devon.- Minnie Brtck. E.xcter, 
Devon.—F rank J. Hkndkr, NaiUwenh, 01 -uccstor- 
shire.—A da M. T. Basdkn. 8cole. Suffolk.—\V. C. 
Gordon Lang, Glasgow.- JoskpH T. Davhw. New¬ 
port, Monmouth.--G forok Hrurkrt Clark, Wis- 
l>each, Cauibs.—H oward E. BiitGi.KY, KnileM.—E. O. 
Salmon, West Bnnnpton, s.W —Ai.HKKT E. Hooper, 
Broadst 4rs. Kent. —H. A. M>l.t.KR, trUoxetcr. Stafford- 
shire. —Walter W, Thomas, Martlgny-snr-Argues, 
Franco.—J. C, Milner, Clu>rlton>cum-Han1y, hear 
Manchester —FfiRDK. ft. ATKIN.son. Monkstown, eo. 
DubUn.—WiL P. TUOXSON, Great Dover Koad, B.E.— 


)>RKD. Howards. Crowan, Contwidi. Mary uakuunk 
Cakprndalk, Shaftesbury.—J ohn RicuAbd SHiRVi, 
Peterborough. — Jane Johnstone Richabwo*. 
Hawick. N.B.~-Wm.Trrrt, Isle of Skye.—J ames Low- 
SON SILVER, Burdett Hoad. £.—Char OODKN, Salford. 

• Penelope archer, Brighton. — Amy Elizabitu 
Alder. Hatton Garden.—N orman Larcbin, Birchiag- 
ton-on-Sea, Thanet.—A rthur R. Ball, MUtovo- 
Malby, co. Clare.—M atilda Towlrr, Lrichett Mia- 
ster, i>uiset.- Alerkd Hakgreaves. Hall, Yorkshire. 

—Thos. F. Atkinson, Leeds.- Wm. H. Ricmmorl, 
Bootle, near Liverpool.—C. W. Wllliamson, Grey- 
stones, CO. Wicklow. —Matthew OLURB, Manchester 
—Maggie Croall, Kelso.—A lbert K. ^rrRMBr.ii>aK. 
Brighton.—M aria Ja.nr Carter, Dunstable.—£ i>vl 
Wm. ’Wakefield. Kcndai —Thor. Marshall, Suq 
deiiand.— Wm. Henry swift. Salisbury.—K xlt Mart 
RithkrFOKD.S. Hackney;-ALFREDT. DJLLOM, Bath.- 
CRCIL NETUERCoTF. SMITH, UverpooL 

We can only account for the small number of 
MKs. this time by the su]>position that many of 
our readers were with their friends at the seaside, 
or in the country for their holidays. It could 
‘hardly be lack of interest in the subject, for, as 
one of the essayists remirks, ** Kvery one ritber 
is or baa been at school." 

, Possibly the subject may hare been thought 
a difficult one, yet if any of our readers should 
be losing heart because of failure, we would 
recommend perseverance, and remind them that 
leaders usually win their |>osition8 by hard work, 
work being«nd('ed often a ver^’good substitute fur 
genius, if not, ns has been .said, actually another 
name for it—the capacity for taking infinite 

pains." 

A word or two by way of advice to our van¬ 
quished friends may not be out of place here. 

1. Do not be in a hurry. We give a full 
month, which you should use : nothing ia gained 
by sending in, as many do, the very day after 
they receive the paper. We have invariably 
noticed that Mss. sent thus hurriedly never gain 
either prizes or certificates. * 

2. Get a clear idea of what the subject of the 
essay means. Try definition.H, as they will 
materially help you : and definitions ne^ not 
always come from Johnson, Webetor, and Co. 
Poetry will often supply what is required ; as, 
for instance, the lines quoted by one wiitei 
in thU comiK'tition from Wordsworth :— 

Say what is Honour ? *Ti8 the finest sente 

Of Justice which the human mind can 
frame. 

Intent each larking frailty to disclaim ; 

And raard the way of heaven from all offence. 

Suffered or done." 

When Daniel Webster^ the American orator, 
was asked the secret of his clear ideas, he replied, 
“Ihopcr attention to definitioiLs." 

S. Do not begin to write until ypuhave decided 
upon the outline thoughts throughout. 

4. Do. not use long words if you are at all 
doubtful 08 toth^r meaiiing ; and even then, in 
most cases the shorter word, where there is a 
tlioice, will prove the better one. 

5. Read the essay through after wriring it 
to correct the spelling, etc. Many of the nib- 
takes arise from carelessness. Do not foiget, in 
relation to words of the receive and believe 
class— 

Pat I before e, 

Except after e. 

6 . Remember the rule as to the subjunctive. 

We aro glad to find considerable variety in 

the deeds mentioned by competitors this month 
to illustrate honour and courage—such as risk¬ 
ing one’s life in various ways to save an enemy; 
and reiiiembering the duties of religion in 8piU> 
of ridicule—all tending to show that honour 
consists in loving what is right, and courage in 
doing it The lines of Kingsley are aptly quotvii 
by one essay-writer in this connection :— 

“ Be good, .... and let who will ho 
clever; 

Do noble deeds, not dream them, all day 
long— 

And m make life, death, and that long vast 
for ever, 

One long sweet song.” 

Ijistly, we would conclude our remarks hr ob- 
serring that in this competition the essays nare 
been done just well enough to show they could 
have been oone much better. 






THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE HED HlVEIi FLOHD. 


By i:. SI. B.m i.ANTVsi:, 

Au'hor of “ Thr Lifeboat," " Pot-l Ilaitf," rbr. 


m.XPTER [Y.—V DI.«'OVF.I!Y—TIIK I'HA.-!!! 
YONi'ixrF.n OX foot. 


T O bound from the depth .a of despuii- to 
tUc pinnacles of hope is by no means an 
uncommon expi’iicnce to vigorous youth. 
S\dien Victor Ravonshaw awoke next 
morning after a profound and refreshing 
sleep, and looked up through the branclie.s 
ai; the bright sky, despondcney fled, and 
lie felt ready for anything. Ho was early 
awake, hut Poogwish had evidently ‘bwn 
up long before him, for that wrinkled old 
savage had kindled the fire, and was seated 


The Encampment. — Preparing Brea'.fa^t. 








































Dn the other side of it wrapped in his 
blanket, smokinaf, and watching the pre¬ 
paration of breakfast. When Victor con¬ 
templated his solemn eyes glaring at a 
roasting duck, which suggested the idea 
that he had been sitting there and glaring 
all night, he burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter. 

“ Come, I say, Vic,” said Ian, roused by 
this from a comfortahle naj), “ if you were 
a hyena there might be some excuse for 
you, but being only a man—forgive me, a 
boy—you ought to have more sense then to 
(bsturb your friends so.” 

“Oui,yes; dat is troo. Vraiment, it is 
too bad,” growled Rollin, sitting up and 
stretching himself. “ Howsomewhatever, it 
s.s time to rise. Oui ! ” 

“ I should think it was,” retorted Victor; 
“ the sun is already up, and you may be 
•sine that Petawanaquat has tramped some 
miles this morning. Come, Peegwish, ol«so 
your eyes a bit for fear they jump out. 
What have you got to give us, eh ? Eob- 
biboo, ducks, and—no, is it tea? Well, 
we are in luck to have fallen in with you.” 

He rested his head on his hand, and 
lay looking at the savage with a pleased 
expression, while BoUin rose and went off 
to cut more firewood. 

The robbiboo referred to was a sort of 
thick soup made of pemmican boiled with 
flour. Without loss of time the party 
applied themselves to it. When appetite 
was partially appeased Ian propounds the 
question. What was to be done ? 

” Follow up the trail as fast as we can,” 
said Victor, promptly. 

“ Dat is bon advise,” obsawed Bollin ; 
” hand over de duck, Peegvish, an’ do try 
for shut your eyes. If you vould only vink 
it vould seem more eomfortahler.” 

Peegwish did not smile, but with deep¬ 
ened gravity passed the duck. 

“I’m not so sure of the goodness of 
the advice,” said Ian. “ To go scamp¬ 
ering into the woods on a chase that 
may lead us we know not where or how 
long, with only a small quantity of provi¬ 
sions and ammunition and but one gun, 
may seem energetic and daring, but it may 
not, perhaps, be wise.” 

Victor admitted that there was truth in 
that, and looked perplexed. 

“Nevertheless, to give up at this point, 
and return to the settlement for supplies,” 
he said, “ would bo to lose the advantage 
of our quick start. How are we to get over 
the difficulty ? ” 

“ Moi, I can you git out of de difficulty,” 
said Bollin, lighting his pipe with a busi¬ 
ness air. “Dis be de vay. Peegvish et 
me is out for long hunt vid much pem¬ 
mican, poodre an’ shoto. You make von 
’greement vid me et Peegvish. Ysu vill 
engage me; I vill go vid you. You can 
take vat you vUl of our tings, and send 
Peegvish back to de settlement for tell fat 
VC bees do.” 

This plan, after brief but earnest con¬ 
sideration, was adopted. The old Indian 
returned to Willow Creek with pencil notes, 
written on birch bark, to old Samuel 
Bavenshaw and Angus Macdonald, and the 
other three of the party set off at once to 
renew the chase on foot, with blankets and 
foo<l strapped to their backs and guns on 
their shoulders—for Bollin carried his own 
fowling-piece, and Victor had borrowed 
that of Peegwish. 

As happened the previous day, they 
failed several times to tod the trail of the 
fugitives, but at last Ian discovered it, and 
they pushed forward with renewed hope. 
The faint footmarks at first led them 
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deep into the woods, where it was difficult 
to force a passage; then the trail disap¬ 
peared altogether on the banks of a littlo 
stream. But the pursuers were too expe¬ 
rienced to be thrown off the scent by such 
a well-known device as walking up stream 
in the water. They followed the brook 
until they came to the place where Peta¬ 
wanaquat had once more betaken himself 
to dry land. It was a well-chosen spot; 
hard and rocky ground, on which only 
slight impressions could be left, and the 
wily savage had taken care to step so as to 
leave as slight a trail as possible; but the 
pursuers had sharp and trained eyes. Ian 
Macdonald, in particular, having spent much 
of his time as a hunter before setting up 
his school, had the eyes of a lynx. He 
could distinguish marks when his com¬ 
panions could see nothing until they were 
pointed out, and although frequently at 
fault, he never failed to recover the trail 
sooner or later. 

Of course they lost much time, and they 
knew that Petawanaquat must be rapidly 
increasing the distance between them, but 
they trusted to his travelling more leisurely 
when he felt secure from pursuit, and to 
his being delayed sqmewhat by Tony, 
whom it was obvious no had carried for 
long distances at a stretch. 

For several days the pursuers went on 
with unflagging perseverance and ever- 
increasing hope, until they at last emerged 
from the woods, and began to traverse 
the great prairie. Here the trail diverged 
for a considerable distance southward, and 
then turned sharply to the west, in which 
direction it went in a straight line for 
many miles, as if Petawanaquat had made 
up his mind to cross the Bocky Mountains, 
and throw poor Tony into the Pacific ! 

The travellers saw plenty of game— 
ducks, geese, plover, prairie-hens, ante¬ 
lopes, etc.—on the march, but they were 
too eager in the pursuit of the savage to 
be turned aside by smaller game, ^ey 
merely shot a few ducks to save their pem¬ 
mican. At last they came to a point in 
the prairie which occasioned them great 
perplexity of mind and depression of 
spirit. 

It was on the evening of a bright and 
beautiful day—one of those days in which 
the air seems fresher and the sky bluer, and 
the sto more brilliant than usual. They 
had fotod, that evening, that the trail led 
them away to the right towards one of the 
numerous clumps of woodland which ren¬ 
dered that part of the prairie more like a 
nobleman’s park than a wild wilderness. 

On entering the bushes they perceived 
that there was a lakelet embosomed like a 
gem in the surrounding trees. Passing 
through the belt of woodland they stood 
on the margin of the little lake. 

. “ How beautiful! ” exclaimed Ian, with 
a flush of pleasure on his sunburnt face. 
“ Just like a bit of Paradise.” 

“Did you ever see Paradise, that you 
know so well what it is like ? ” asked 
Victor of his unromantic friend. 

“ Yes, Vic, I’ve seen it msmy a time— in 
imamnation.” 

“Indeed, and what like was it, and what 
sort of people were there ? ” 

“ It was like—let me see—the most 
glorious scene ever beheld on earth, but 
more exquisite, and the sun that lighted it 
was more biillismt by far than ours.” 

“Not bad, for an unromantic imagi¬ 
nation,” said Victor, with much gravity. 
“ Were there any ducks and geese there ? ” 

“Yes, ducks; plenty of them, but no 
lyeese; and nobler game—even lions were 


there, so tame that little children could 
lead them.” 

“ Better and better,” said Victor; “ and 
what of the people ? ” 

Ian was on the point of sajdng that they 
were all—men, women, and children—the 
exact counterparts of Elsie Bavenshaw, 
but he checked himself and said that they 
w'ere all honest, sincere, kind, gentle, up¬ 
right, and that there was not a single 
cjTiical person there, nor a— 

“Hush! what sort of a bird is that?” 
interrupted Victor, laying his hand on Ian's 
anu and pointing to a small patch of reeds 
in the lake. 

There were so many birds of various kinds 
gambolling on the surface, that liin had 
difficulty in distinguishing the creature re¬ 
ferred to. At last he perceived it, a curious 
fat-bodied little bird with a pair of pre¬ 
posterously long legs, which stood eyeing 
its companions as if in contemidative 
pity. 

“I know it not,” said Ian; “never saw 
it before.” 

“ We'U bag it now. Stand back,” smd 
Victor, raising his gun. 

The above conversation had been carried 
on in a low tone, for the friends were still 
concealed by a bush from the various and 
numerous birds which disported themselves 
on the lake in fancied security and real 
felicity. 

The crash of Victor’s gun sent them 
screaming over the tree-tops—all save the 
fat creature with the long legs, which now 
lay dead on the water. 

“Go in for it, Bollin, it’s not deep, I 
think,” said Victor. 

“ Troo, but it may bo dongeroose for all 
dat,” replied the half-bretii, leaning his 
gun against a tree. “Howsomewhatever 
I viU try ! ” 

The place turned out, as he had suspected, 
to be somewhat treacherous, with a floating 
bottom. Before he had waded half way to 
the dead bird the ground began to sink under 
him. Presently he threw up his arms, went 
right down, and disappeared. 

Both Ian and Victor started forward 
with the intention of plunging into the 
water, but they had not yet reached the 
edge when Bollin reappeared, blowing like 
a grampus. They soon saw that ho could 
swim, and allowed him to scramble 
ashore. 

This misadventure did not prevent them 
from making further attempts to secure 
the bird, which Victor, having some sort 
of naturalistic propensities, was eager to 
possess. It was on going round the margin 
of the lake for this purpose that they came 
upon the cause of the perplexities before- 
mentioned. On the other side of a point 
covered with thick bush they came upon 
the remains of a large Indian camp, which 
had evidently been occupied very recently. 
Indeed, the ashes of some of the fires, 
Bollin declared, were still warm; but it 
was probably Bollin’s imagination which 
warmed them. It was found, too, that the 
trail of Potawanequat entered this camp and 
was there utterly lost in the confusion of 
tracks made everywhere by many feet both 
large and small. 

Here, then, was sufficient ground for 
anxiety. If the savage had joined this 
band and gone away with it, the pursuers 
could of course follow him up, but, in the 
event of their finding him among friends, 
there seemed little or no probabili^ of 
their being able to rescue the stolen cmid. 
On the other hand, if Petawanaquat had 
left the Indians and continued his journey 
alone, the great difficulty that lay before 
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fhom was to find his point of departure 
from a band which would naturally send 
out hunters right and left as they aiarched 
;ilong. 

“ It’s a blue look-out any way you take 
it,” remarked poor Victor, with an ex¬ 
pression worthy of Peegwish on his coun¬ 
tenance. 

” I vish it vas blue. It is black,” said 
Bollin. 

Ian replied to both remarks by saying 
that, whether black or blue,they must make 
the best of it, and set about doing that at 
once. To do his desponding comrades jus¬ 
tice, they were quite ready for vigorous 
action in any form, notwithstanding their 
(lesjrair. 

Accordingly, they followed the broad trail 
of the Indians into the prairie a short way, 
.and, separating in different directions 
round its margins, carefully ex.amined and 
folloaved up the tracks that dic'crged from 
it for considerable distances, but without 
discovering the prmt of the little moccasin 
with Elsie’s patch, or the larger footprint 
of Tony’s captor. 

” You see, there are so many footprints, 
some like and some unlike, and they cross 
.ind recross each other to such an extent 
that it seems to me a hopeless case alto¬ 
gether,” said Victor. 

‘‘You don't propose to give it up, do 
you?” asked Ian. 

‘‘Give it up!” repented Victor, almost 
fiercely. “ Give up Tony? NO ! not as 
long as r can walk or even crawl.” 

‘‘Ve vill crawl before long, perhaps,” 
^:iid Rollin ; “ve may even stop crawling 
ail’ die at last, but ve must not yet give 
ill.” 

In the strength of this resolve they re¬ 
turned to the lakelet when the sun went 
down, and encamped there. It is needless 
to say that they supped and slept well not¬ 
withstanding—or notwithforstanding as 
EoDln put it. EoUin was fond of long 
words, and possessed a few that were his 
own private property. Victor had a dream 
that night. He dreamt that he caught 
tight of the Indian on the plains with Toiiy 
on his shoulder : that he gave chase, and 
almost overtook them, when, to save him¬ 
self, the Indian dropped his burden; that he, 
Victor, seized his rescued brother in a tight 
embrace, and burst into tears of joy ; that 
Tony suddenly turned into Potawanaquat, 
and that, in the sharp revulsion of feeling 
he, Victor, seized the nose of the savage 
and pulled it out to a length of three yards, 
twisted it round his neck and choked him, 
thrust his head down into his chest and 
tied his arms in a knot over it, and, finally, 
stufSng hic.i into a mud-puddle, jiunpcd 
upon hiiin and stamped him down. It was 
an absurd dream, no doubt, but are not 
dreams generally absurd ? 

While engaged in the last mentioned 
humane operation, Victor was awakened by 
Ian. 

‘‘ It’s time to be moving,” said his 
comrade with a laugh. “ I would have 
roused you before, but you seemed to be 
60 busily engaged with some friend that I 
hadn’t the heaxt to part you sooner.” 

The whole of that day they spent in a 
fruitless effort to detect the footprints of 
Petawanaquat, either among the tracks 
m,ade by the baud of Indians or among 
those diverging from the main line of 
march. In so doing they wandered far 
from the camp at the lakelet, and even lost 
sight of each other. The only result was 
that Ian and EoUin returned in the evening 
'h''I)irited and weary, and Victor lost him¬ 
self. 
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The ease with which this is done is 
scarcely comprehensible by those who have 
not wandei^ over an unfamiliar and 
boundless plain, on which the clumps of 
trees and shrubs have no very distinctive 
features. 

Victor’s comrades, however, were alive to 
the danger. Not finding him in camp, 
they at once went out in different di- 
roctions, fired shots until they heard his 
answering reply, and at last brought him 
safely in. 

That night again they spent on the 
margin of the little lake, and over the 
camp-fire <bscu8scd their future plans. It 
was finally assumed that Petawanaejuat 
had joined the Indians, and resolved that 
they should follow up the trail as fast as 
they could travel. 

This they did during many days without, 
however, overtaking the Indians. Then 
the pemmican began to wax low, for in 
their anxiety to push on they neglected to 
hunt. At last, one evening, just as it was 
growing dark,and while they were looking 
out for a convenient resting-phice, they 
came on the 6{>ot where the Indians had 
encamped, evidently the night before, for 
the embers of their fires were still smolc- 
ing. 

Here, then, they lay down with the 
pleasing hope, not unmingled with anxiety, 
that they should overtake the band on the 
following day. 

(To bt continued.) 


CHABLIE CONWAY’S FIEST BUN 
WITH THE HINOSGATE HOUNDS. 

PART ir. 

HARLIE, having set his heart apon showing 
off on Stella, received bis brother’s offer very 
ungraciously. Ho uttered disparaging remarks 
about Silver, although he had always before con- ! 
sidered it rather an honour to ride him, and de- ^ 
dared that if he could not have the mare he did 
not care to go at all. His brother heard him 
in silence, luitil he wound uj) his complainta by 
saying. 

“Stella went quietly enough with me the ■ 
other day, and you own yourself 1 ride Silver 
very well.” 

“So you may, and yet be unable to manage 
Stella ; it was by my side she went so quietly. 
Say no more about it, my boy. I hate to refuse 
you quite os much as you dislike being refused, 
and you sliould have the mare willingly if it 
were safe.” 

Here they turned into the drive that led to 
the stables. Cliarlic said no more, but hastily 
dismounted, and went towards tlie house with a 
clouded face ; while Bert remained to make sure 
that Stella was well cared for after her day’s 
work. Judy, too, if she got a caress or a kind 
word that night, owed it to him and not to her 
ma-ster, who, to tell the truth, was stamping 
about angrily in liis own room, and denouncing 
in several uncomplimentary phrase's, as he tossed 
his books on the table, the selfishness of “some 
people. ” 

If Charlie concluded that, haring refused his 
request, his brother thought no more about it, 
he was mistaken. 

“Monday will be Charlie’s birthday',” said. 
Mrs. C’onway, the next afternoon. “Ho is 
nearly fifteen—time flies.” 

Bertram looked up from the papers that 
strewed his side of the table. He often vacated 
the office for the adjoining parlour when his 
mother was sitting there alone ; and as the green- 
baize door at tlic back of hLs chair led to the 
fonner, he could easily escape if visitors arrived, 
or make an appearance if clients claimed his 
attention. 

“ilonday, eh ?” .said he, gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. Presently he touched tlie hand¬ 
bell by his side. “ I have a groat mind not to 
miss the chance, but see about it at once.” 


About what?” asked Mrs. Conway, as a 
rough head appeared at the baize door in answer 
to the bell. 

“ Bring me to-day’s * Advertiser,’ ” .said Ber¬ 
tram to him of tlio rough head. “ I begyourpar- 
don, mother, I was thinking of Charlie. You know 
I have talked of giving nim something better 
than Judy to ride. It lias just occurred to ino 
tliat if a certain adverti.scnient is still in the 
paper that 1 .saw a few ago, I would see 
about it in earnest, and make it a birthday pre- 
.sent. Ay, here it is: ‘Well-bred black cob, 

I 14 hands 2 inches high. Perfect and steady in 
all paces; clever jumper, and warranted sound.* 
That’s the very thing; and tlie best of it is it’s 
an old friend of ours who advertises—Cutler, 
of Reddle Farm.” 

“You will be going in that direction too, 
soon, will you not ? ” 

“Yes, on Friday, about that Tiirffaill affair. 
I tell you what, I’ll take John in the trap, and 
if Cutler and 1 come to terms he can bring the 
cob back, ami put him up at Bushby’.s y.ird. 
Then on Monday morning we’ll smuggle him 
into the stable, and I have no doubt he will 
soon have as hearty a welcome as he could 
wish.” 

“ Dear Charlie ! ” said ilrs. Conway. “ How 
delighted he will be! ” And then Bertram 
w'ent back to his letters, and she to her sewing, 
and the subject dropped. But alas forth© bwt 
laid “schemes of mice and men ” ! Unluckily, 
that same evening a me.ssage came postponing 
the Turfhill business from Friday until Satur¬ 
day, and a great deal resulted from this slight 
alteration in the arrangements. On Saturday 
Charlie had the further disappointment of find¬ 
ing that Silver would be as unattainable as Stella. 

^rtram had not consiilercd this would be a 
disap{>ointment, for he had an uncomfortable 
knack—at least, it often seemed so to Charlie, 
who frequently said more than he meant in the 
heat of the moment—of taking people at their 
word, and he remerabered perfectly that young 
gentleman's rash declaration, that if he conla 
not ride Stella, he did not care to visit hU 
schoolfellow at all. A disappointment it was, 
however, and in anything but a good humour 
he heard the retreating wheels of the dog-cart 
bearing away his brother and old John the 
groom early in the morning. 

He chose to see in this another proof of 
Bertram’s selfishness, for why could he not have 
rid<len ? 

“ Perhaps because lie wished to take John,” 
suggested Mrs. Conway. 

“What on earth for?’’said Charlie, in an 
injured tone. In his thoughts he added, “ He 
won’t ride Stella himself, nor let any one else ; 
ho is qtiito dog-in-the-mnngeri.sh.” He did not 
utter the words aloud, but kept, for once, bis 
chief vexation to himself, his vanity being too 
much hurt to allow him to speak even to his 
mother of Bertram’s refusal to lend him tho 
maro. 

After breakfast ho sauntered to his friend 
Woodruffs house, which was near, and told him 
he should walk over to Allen’s, os their grey was 
out. 

“ What a bore ! ” exclaimed Woodruff, S 3 rm- 
pathetically. “ But wait a bit, Charlie; tho 

g overnor—your brother, I mean—has another 
orse, hasn’t he I ” 

“Only his own mare,” said Charlie, sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“ Well, you are not going to hurt it, I sup¬ 
pose. It won’t take much out of her just walk- 
uig over to Allen’s. Unless, indeed, he will 
not trust you, or you are afraid to tackle her.*' 
Now if Charlie’s moml courage had allowed 
him to own that the first of these suppositions 
was the truth. Wood lulf would probably have 
said no more. But when he hastily replied, 

“ Oh, Bert lia.s lot mo ride her lots of times ; it 
isn’t likedy I’m afraid,” liis friend imme¬ 
diately urged him to lun home and pop 
the saddle on. “ I must come down the 
road at the back of your jdacc, you know,’* 
continued he, “and by the time you are 
ready 1 shall be there. 1 say, what with your 
mare and my Sultan (Jenkins has made his 
coat look like satin), we shall turn out very 
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respectably. Allen thinks, I believe, nobody 
keeps good cattle but his father. Well just 
show him his mistake.’' 

Charlie hurried until he was out of the range 
of Woodruff’s merry voice, then lie walked more I 
slowly and pondered a little. Only a very 
little; llie new idea that had taken possession 
of his miinl would not bear much reflection. 
He would ride the mare ; why not ? After all, 
Bert had .said, “ You should have lier directly 
if I tlroughtyou could manage,'’ or something to 
that effect. Charlie argued to himself, “ I 
know I can manage; tliereforc, of coui'se, I niay 
have her. And when Bert comes home—oh, 
w’cll, that must be settled after ; ten to one he 
will he pleased I could do it, or perhaps—” 

Here he almost ran against Bill, the stable- 


could therefore attach to him, he decided to let 
his impetuous young master have his own way ; I 
or rather, since there seemed no (piestion hut he ! 
meant having his own way, to help him to do 
so. 

In a few minutes, therefore, Stella, saddh'd 
and bridled, stepped daintily out of the .stable 
door, and Charlie, with one admiring glance at 
her graceful form, sprang on her back and 
gathered up the reins. 

“ Not that W’ay, ” said he, ns Bill ran to oj>en 
the front gates. “I’m going round Uushly 
Lane.” 

Bill scratched his head again as he unlocked 
the aide door. “ I hope he ain’t a getting into 
mischief,” thought the stable lad ; and as Stella 
fidgeted a little on finding herself outside, he 


Two minutes before Charlie would have 
ai»sented very heartily, but he felt that a .sudden 
and inex])licable change had come over his 
hitherto doi’ile Stella, and a.s much to reassure 
himself as in answer to hi.s fiiend, he replied, 
“Stella seems to think so. Lock, Woodruff, 
how she wants to get on. Steady, mare, 
steady ! ” 

“Quiet, I suppose, isn’t she ?” said Woodruff. 

“Oh! yes, very,” declared Charlie, trying 
with all his might to believe it, and seemly 
wondering what could make the mare prick her 
.small ears and to8.s her head so iHipaticntly. 
The two boys, who had thus far been chattering 
away fast enough, became .suddenly .silent. 
Charlie, e.vamining the reins and gra.sping the 
saddle firmly with his knees, endeavoured to 



“Turn, Charlie, turnl” cried Woodruff. 


boy, who was crossing the yard with a pail of 
water. 

‘^Bill,” .said he, trying to speak carelessly, 
*‘just saddle the chestnut mare; lain going 
out.'* 

Bill put down his pall of water, scratched his 
head, and looked in<[uiringly at l^Iaster Charlie. 
He was chewing a piece of straw, and seemed 
to contemplate enjoying it dowm to the last 
morsel before lie stirred. 

“What arc you staring at?” crie<l Charlie, 
angrily. “You heard what I said; make 
haste,” 

Bill altered his mind about the straw, and 
sjioka. 

“Be I to saddle the mare, sir? Is’t all 
right ? ” 

“Is what all right, blockhead?” shouted 
Charlie, crim.son and determined nt this faint 
feign of opposition. “ Out of the way, I’ll do it 
myself. ” 

Bill had not been in Mr. C^onway’s servdeo 
very long. Having received no onlers to the 
contrary, and feeling that no responsibility 


added as a parting piece of advice, “ She do go 
uncommon easy on the snaffle, sir, master 
says. ’* 

Woodruff was in sight, and the ne.vt q^uarter 
of an hour passed delightfully. Charlie, al¬ 
though he had preteaded not to hear Bill's liint, 
knew' that he was right, and taking care to 
leave the curb-rein slack, Stella walked by Sul¬ 
tan's side as quietly as a lamb. How different 
was hpr free springy step to i>oor Judy’s per¬ 
petual amble. How gentle she was! Her 
light mouth answered readily every motion of 
his hand. 

“ Not menage her, indeed ! ” thought Charlie. 
“You know U'tter than that, don’t you, my 
beauty ? ’’ 

They tried a trot presently, and still she went 
very evenly, only swerving once, when her 
rider’s hands—not quite such steady hands as 
she wa,s accustomed to—inadvertenth* tightened 
the lower rein. The trot brought them to a 
winding lane that led directly on the common. 
Here they chocked their horses. 

“Jolly, ain’t it?” e.xelaimed Woodmff. 


feel at ease ; Woodruff, glancing apprehensively 
at Stella’s sidelong pace, and distended nostrils, 
revolvo<l certain uncomfortable questions in his 
mind. Presently he propounded one. 

“ 1 .say, w’hat do you suppose makes licr so 
restless ? ” 

“Eh? Y’liy, she’s playful, you sec,” .said 
Charlie, in a faltering voice. 

“8eem.s to me she’s pulling like mad,” was 
the next cheering observation. “Why don’t 
you try the curb ? ’’ 

“Slip won't .stand that But she does pull 
rather.” 

“You’ll have to try it, however, it .strikes 
me,’’ s.aid Woodruff, “ unless you go farther than 
you intend.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried Charlie. 

“ Only that I shouldn’t wonder if the hounds 
are somewhat handy, and that’s what excit<'.s 
her. Let me see, surely the meet wa.s to be at 
Gorsc Pell to-day. That’s it, depend upon it. 
Shall wc go back ? My uncle had a horse that 
always would—” 

Charlie never heard what the horse would do, 
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for at that moment his own gave a sudden dash 
forward. 

*‘Tam, Charlie, tum !**cried\S'oodmfr, wheel¬ 
ing steady old Sultan round. They had reached 
the end of the lane, and his ouiclc eye caught sight 
of a dark patch scudding like lightning across 
the common. The hounds weit* in full cry, and 
while he spoke, the thud of hors<\s* feet sounded 
on the turf, and the field swept hy. 

When Stella made her first bound, Charlie in 
desperation seized tlie curb, but sho plunged so 
violently that his only chance of keening his 
seat was to let her bear him onward at ner will. 
Already they had left Woockuff^and Sultan and 
the quiet lanes far behind. With a wildly heat¬ 
ing heart and trembling hands that yet tried to 
guide, since they could not check, Stella in her 
self-elected course, on he went. The air scemt'd 
to rish j>ast his ears w’itk a noise like water, and 
a sensation of helplessness, made horrible by the 
remembrance that everything depended on his 
nerve, turned him sick. How Jong would it 
last ? What would happen if he were thrown ? 
He must—he must keep on, at all events. 
There was the fence that marked oft* Squire Old¬ 
ham’s property—would she talce it ? Yes ; over 
like a bird. Here Charlie parted company with 
his hat; still he stuck valiantly to his saddle. 
He was not so fortunate next time. A ragged 
hedge barred the way. The marc rose bravely 
to it, but her rider had caught sight of gleaming 
water beyond; his heart failed 1dm ; one twitch 
of his hands, and poor Stella came crashing 
down on the other side, and since she could not 
clcM" the brook henielf, obligingly sent our hero 
over her heatl with an iini>etus tliat landed him 
on terra while she lay ftoumleriug in the 
stream. Charlie did. not go to her.help; he 
remained very white and still on tlie bank where 
he had fallen. 

When he regaiiKnl his senses, he found him¬ 
self the centre of a little group. A gentleman 
was holding a pocket-flasK to his lips, and a 
stout man, who look(*d like a fanner, and had a 
Jong whip in his hand, wjis talking. 

“Oh, whei-e is Stella?” cned Charlie, and 
"Wed to rise, but was prevented by a sharp pain 
in his foot. 

“You have sprained it, most likely,” si\id the 
gentleman, in answer to his look of fright. 
“Tide good man says you com-* from Kiiigsgate, 
and he will drive you honm.” 

“But Stella,” repeated Charlie, anxiously; 
“ where is Stella ? ” 

“ If 80 be you mean the marc, there she is,” 
said the farmer. “ No good oifering to take her 
home, I reckon.” 

Charlie looked to where he pointed, aiid the 
most acute feeling of son ow and remoi-se that lie 
had ever experienced came over him as he met 
poor Stella’s anguished eyes. Her glossy sides 
were covered with rnud and flecked witli blood 
and foam. They had loosen»sl the girths, and 
her breath came in short, quick pants distressing 
to hear. 

“Oh!” groaned Charlie, “it’s all my fault. 

I cannot leave her, you know; 1 cannot leave 
her.” 

“ It’s all your fault for sartain,” said the bluff 
old farmer. “ She’d ha’ cleared tlic hedge, and 
the ^tch too, if you hadn’t sp’ilt her spring, I 
saw it all. But if you’re agoin’ back with mo, 
you must look sharp, young sir. That ’ere gent 
by the mare’s head is a Vet, and he'll do more 
good for her nor you can.” 

So Charlie was helped into the fanner’s gig, 
and the fanner climbed up after him, and 
whisked his long whip about the ears of the fat 
horse that forthwith started for Kingsgate. 
And while he ran over in his mind the probable 
prices of wlieat and barley, for it was market- 
day, his young companion had enough to do to 
think of the folly tie had committed, and the 
pain in his foot, and how he should contrive to 
face Bertram, and whetlier it were possible to 
feel more wretclred than he did at present. 

When they drew up at the house, the farmer 
went in first that Mrs. Conway might not be 
too much alarmed at the sight of her sou’s wliite 
woe-begone face ; then he eamo back and lifted 
him out, for by this time the foot was much 
swollen and perfectly useless. In ^ite of all 


this care, Charlie almost fainted with the pain 
of getting indoors, and his feelings were by no 
means soothed when he caught sight of Bill's 
face in the background ; its expression of con¬ 
cern considerably maired by an irrepressible 
grin—a grin which said as plainly as it could, 
“ If I didn't think so I ’* 

Th ? doctor, hastily summoned, pronounced the 
injuries to be nothing more serious than a 
sprain. He bound up the injured foot, and its 
owner was placed as comfortably as possible on 
the sofa w'liicli w'as likely to be his couch for 
some days at least. Mrs. Conw’ay, thus relieved, 
had time to think over what liad happened. 
She could not help seeing how badly and sel¬ 
fishly Charlie had acted, and her sense of his 
conduct was aggravated by the remembrance of 
one of the cnands which had taken Bertram to 
Turfhill that very morning. This sho no longer 
made any secret, for she considered it best that 
Cliarlie should know what he had lost. 

“ Foolish boy,” she said ; “ while you were 
risking and injuring your brother's most valued 
posses-siou, he was only thinking how he could 
add to your happiness.” 

Charlie made no reply to her reproaches, but 
maintained a sullen silence. He had rather 
nurea.sonably expected that liis gentle mother’s 
sympathy with his misfortune would overbalance 
her indignation at its cause, snd that thus he 
would shielded from his brother’s anger. 
The fact was he did not yet see his adventure in 
its true light. He was not so much grieved for 
las fault as mortified at the consequence. A 
feeling of dogged indifference began to take hold 
of him. 

“If mother is so put out,” thought he, “I 
suppose Bert will be in a fine rage. Well, let 
him ; I don’t care ! After it would never 
have happened if—if—” Hero he had to check 
the flow of his mental eloquence while he cast 
about for a reason that should shift the blame 
to some ene else, and before he found it, fell 
into a troubled sleep, during which he cleared 
so many fences, and killed so many mares, and 
brok(5 £0 many bones, that it was no wonder 
he awoke acliing all over, and the sight of 
his mother stondiug by his side with a cup of 
tea, and a pitving look in her face, wliich she 
did not try to Lide this time, was very welcome. 

Charlie drank the tea, and ate some toast, 
and asked in rather a trembling voice if Bert i 
were home yet, and being assured that he was 
not expected for some time, lay back on the re- 
I arranged pillows; and while Mrs. Conway 
! bathed his forehead and passeil her cool fingers 
tlirough hi.s curly liair, presently slept again. 

His rest was sound and refreshing this time, 
and lasted so long that he awoke to find the 
room lighted, the curtains drawn, and Mrs, Con¬ 
way talking in a low key with—whom ? Charlie 
tunied languidly in the direction of the voices, 
and then he gave a start, and the remembrance 
of all his trouble came back, for there by the 
lamp sat Bertram. 

Now Chailie’s sense of honour would have im¬ 
pelled him to let his companions know he was 
awake, but at first his heart beat so fast he 
could not speak, aud then some words reached 
him which made a sudden lump come in his 
throat, and that liindered him again. 

It was Bertram who s])oke, and his voice 
was neither stem nor angi y; it sounded instead 
tiled and sorrowful. ‘ ‘ Mother,” he was saying, 

“ with the best intc!rtions in the world, I have 
proved unworthy oi uy father’s tmst. My 
father confided Charlie ^ v.y care ; my aim has 
always been to win his coiiu 'cuce and affection. 
To-day’s adventure, aud not to-day’s adventure 
alone, but several little points in ius conduct for 
some time post, seem to me to prov: tliat 1 have 
not succeeded in gaining the one or tne other to 
any great extent, if at all. I blame myself, 
mother, I blame myself.” 

Charlie jiaid no attention to the reply. Over¬ 
come with amazement and compunction at this 
une.xpected view of the case, ho was struggling 
with tlie lump in his throat, aud looking, with 
eyes from which the scales seemed suddenly to 
have fallen, at his brother. He could only see 
the back of a dark head, but how wearily it 
rested on the raised hand ; aud for the first time 


he noticed with a pang the grey hairs mingling 
with the black. 

Again Bertram spoke. “You see,” he con¬ 
tinued, a little bitterW, “ 1 have not the 
authority of a father, and I sup^iosc I am too old 
to be n^garde<l as a brother. It is perhaps more 
natural that I should care for him than that ho 
should for me. ” 

“No, no!” cried Charlie, swallowing the 
lump with a prodigious effort; and then finding 
his voice, and startling Bertram and his mother 
nearly out of their wits, “No, no, ^rt! 
indeed—indeed, I do caitj for you. I am 
miserable to think I acted as I didi I will do 
anything to make up for it. Oh, Bert I if you 
can forgive me, you slioll never talk again as 
you did just now.” After which outburst, 
Charlie, still rather weak from his fall—and no 
discredit to him if he had not been weak— 
burst into tears. And be was crying so nmch 
that he could not see the look of joy in Ber¬ 
tram’s face, but he felt the next moment the 
grasp of his strong liand, and knew that he 
w'as forgiven. Mrs. Conway, with a thrill of 
relief, rose and left the room. 8he suddenly 
realised tliat what sho feared would widen the 
glowing breach between the brothers might, 
thanks to Bertram’s generous spirit, prove a 
bond to reunite them. And slie was riglit 

Mr. Conway, taking advantage of uhorlie’s 
softened mood, talked long and seriously with 
him that night But it was not until ho was 
about to seek his owu room that Charlie could 
summon courage to put the question that had 
been on the tip of bis tongue several times 
during their conversation. “ How is Stella ? is 
she much hurt ?” 

“She is dead," said Bertram, briefly. “Her 
back was broken.” 

“ Oh, Bert! ” cried Charlie, aghast; but Bert 
was gone. CTuirlle's tears flowed afresh—he 
could not help it—at the unlooked-for dis¬ 
covery of Stella’s death, and his passionate 
grief was nowise checked by the wondering 
thought, “And yfet Bert forgave me ! ” 

Mr. Conway’s forgiveness was not thrown 
away. It touched the right chord in the way¬ 
ward heart of his young brother. Henceforth 
there existed a better understanding between the 
grave man of business and the merry impulsive 
youth. Charlie had discovered that true and 
unselfish kindness is often hidden beneath a 
grave and stern demeanour ; and Bertram had 
found a spring of sensibility and affection where 
he fancied there was no depth of feeling nor 
steadiness of purpose. The affection thus 
stren^hened inix^ascd as years went on, and 
brou^t their tastes and pursuits more in 
unison. 

One other little incident connected with 
Charlie’s first run with the hounds 1 must tell 
you. About a week afterwards he walked round 
the garden leaning on Bertram’s arm, for the 
.sprain liad proved more serious tlian the doctor 
auprehended. When they came to the stable 
Mr. Conway quietly opened the door and 
entered. 

Charlie mode no demur. He was bracing 
himself to look for the first time at Stella’s 
vacant stall. But, behold, when he did look, it 
was not vacant. A handsome black cob occu¬ 
pied the place of the luckless mare. Over the 
wooden railing Stella had been used to stretch 
her graceful neck, and whinny a welcome at the 
approach of her master. The cob could not do 
tliat, but he turned his bright eyes on the in¬ 
truders, and peered at them through the rail, 
and seemed quite at home. Cliarue'a colour 
came and went. This liorse was too small for 
his brother’s use. What did it mean ? 

“ You’ll find liim an improvement on Judy, I 
suspect,” said Mr. Conway, breaking the silence 
when he had eyed Charlie’s perplexity with 
much enjoyment. “ Mother tells me she could 
not keep my secret, and that you know the 
wiiv ana wherefore of my expedition to Turf- 
hill.” 

“But, Bert,” stammered Charlie, “youdon’t 
suppose that uaw—I mean, that I expected yoo 
to give me the pony now ? ” 

“I don’t know what you expected, but the 
pony is yours j and the sooner you get well and 





able to keep him in regular work the better it 
will be for both of you " 

“Hut, Bert,” cried Charlie, desperately, for 
Mr. Conway made a move as if to change the 
subject, “are you gomg to have another horse 
yourself?” 

“ Some day, perhaps; but I cannot now 
affonl to got another like Stella, and—and I 
dare say I should never take to the creature so 
much if I could.” 

“ Then what will you do ? ” 

“Ride the grey,” said Mr. Conway, cheer¬ 
fully, “so you need not let that trouble you.*’ 
For having resolved to make the sacrifice, he 
was not a man to do it by halves. 

But Cliarlie’s answer came with more than 
usual impetuosity. 

“ I cannot take the pony, Bert, indeed I can¬ 
not. I sliould remember how I had robbed you 
of Stella every time I mounted him.” 

“You wish to forgot it, then ? But, Charlie, 
if your only reason for refusing my gift is the 
fear that it may recall your fault, 1 do not think 
it a very good one. ” 

Charlie's eyes, excited and glowing, drooped 
before the kindly gaze of his brother. 

‘ ‘ You mean to give it mo os a kind of punish¬ 
ment, then,” he murmured. 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Conway, smiling, “I 
will not say .so ; but I own that if the new cob 
prove a gentle reminder to you to beware of cer¬ 
tain Weaknes-^es, I shall not be sorry.” 

Charlie was silent. Pride stniggled in his 
heart; it was haRlcr than he could have sup- 
poswl to accept a favour from one he had injured, 
but pride did not gain the victory. 

Slowly he reached out his hand and .stroked 
the nock of his future friend, and as he did so 
he said, simply and frankly, 

“ Thank you, dear Bert; T was wrong to say 
I would not take him. If I feel doubly ashamed 
of myself when I ride my new horse, and see 
you on our old Silver instead of your beautiful 
Stella, ft is no more than I desei-ve, and it shall 
remind me of my folly and your goodness as 
long ns I live.” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Emperor and Empress 
of Germany, 

The golden wedding of the German emperor 
and empre.ss not only <lrew forth expressions of 
respectful and affectionate loyalty from all parts 
of the Fatherland, but was regarded with wann 
interest in other countries. Among other ad¬ 
dresses sent from Enclnnd was one from the 
committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, signed by Ijord Shaftesbury as president. 
A suitable copy of the Bible would have been 
sent, as had been done on the occasion of the 
silver wedding of the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, a gift graciously acknowledged by them, 
but the old German emperor ha4l, with his bluff 
and generon.s considemteness for tlic interests of 
his people, announced his determination “to 
accept no pre.scnt.s.” As the grand old man 
must have his way, the Bible Society could only 
offer congratulations on the auspicious event. 

“ We feel prompted to do so, not only to give 
expression to the deference which we cannot but 
feel for yonr Majesties’ persons, as the greatest 
Protestant Sovereign.s of Continental Europe, 
but also because now for more than seventy 
years the Royal House of Holien;'ollern ha.«, 
from time to time, been graciously pleased to 
give public proofs of personal interest in the 
Society’s sacred work. 

“ In 1806 His Maj* sty King Frederick Wil¬ 
liam iir. became a iKmefactor of a Bible Society 
in Berlin, which had been called into existence 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
1831, with His Majesty’s con.sent, a Bible woik 
was cotrimcriced in the Prus.sian army, which 
our Society has continued without interruption 
until the present day. 

** In 1843 King Frederick William iv. gave 
expression to his high regard for what he was 
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pleased to tenn, ‘the noble principles and 
Chri.stiaa objects of the Society; ’ while the 
warm words are fresh in the thankful memor}’ 
of the committee in which, after iho Fninco- 
Gorman war of 1870-1, the Imperial approval 
of the Society’s work in that great eri.'^i.s in the 
hi.story of Germany and of Eurot>e was made 
public to the world.” 

And in addressing the Empress, 

“In tendering special congratulatioms to your 
^lajesty, we do so because not only in Germany, 
but also in England, the untiring devotednes-s 
with which your Majesty seeks to promote tlie 
interests of all institutions which aim at re¬ 
lieving the needy, comforting the afllicteJ, and 
contributing to the si)irituiil welfare of the 
people is well known. 

“The Prc.sident and Committee of the Briti.sh 
and Foreign Bible Society j>ray that temporal 
and spiritual blessings from Gotl the Father, and 
from the Lord Josu.s Christ may descend on 
your Majesties on this fesfiil day, and on all the 
members of your illustrious house in all coming 
time.” 

To which prayer young and old will heartily 
say, Amen. 

About a month afterwards the emperor and 
empress were at Konigsberg, the ancient capital 
of rrussia, where o number of maidens of the 
city, introduced by the Chief Burgomjwter, pre¬ 
sented an addres.s of welcome to the emperor 
and empre.ss, and handed to the empress a mag¬ 
nificent bouquet, together with some verses ap¬ 
propriate to the occasion. The einjx‘ror acceptwi 
the homage offered with great marks of s;itis- 
faction, and replied in feeling teniisof gratitude. 
He referred to the times of heavy aflliction which 
he had spent in Konigsberg with his royal 
parents, but at the same time reminded those 
present of the wise dispositions of Brovidcnco, 
DV whose aid all had been so gloriously accom¬ 
plished. His Majesty concluded with the 
words, “God’s blessing gained, all is ob¬ 
tained.” 


Pike's Peak. 

MA^^Y of our readers may like to know some¬ 
thing more about Pike’s Peak, the wild moun¬ 
tain of western America, to which brief reference 
was made in Volume I. (No. 20), in describ¬ 
ing the frontispiece of the Montlily Part for 
May. The following notes are from a coiro- 
spondent of the “ Boston Jonmal,” who obtained 
some of the details from Sergeant Rufus Choate, 
one of the officers of the United States army, in 
charge of the Observatory, which luis now- 
been established for about six years on the 
summit of tho mountain. 

Tlic United States Signal Service Station at 
Pike’s Peak Is the highest signal station in the 
world. It was opened in tho month of Sep¬ 
tember, 1873. The ^wint is wonderfully favoured 
by nature for tho study of astronomy and 
meteorology. The rarity of the atmosphere 
brings out a remarkable brilliancy and ch'arnes.s 
to tho stars and all the heavenly l) 0 (iic 8 . The 
nights are almost always cloudlc.ss, and cloudy 
day.s are the exception. Nine-tenths of tho 
stoniKS are below the Peak. The best and most 
complete report of the last total cclijise of the 
sun received at '\V'a.shington was the report of 
Prof. Loud, of Colorado College, from oljserva- 
tions taken at Pike’.s Peak. 

Tho signal .station is under the charge of 
three sergeants. Thc::e officers are detailed 
from the United army bccau.se of their 

sj)ecial qua!i1icatic-.s. 

The summit c. Pike’.s Peak contains 60 acres. 
It is 14,336 ^eet .above the level of the .sea. On 
the highest point of the summit stands the sig¬ 
nal station, a rough stone building, 24 by 30, 
one storey in height. It is divided into four 
rooms—officers’ room, kitchen, store-room, and 
wood-room. And here in tliis bleak .spot, nearly 
twenty miles from the habitations of man, tliough 
three mi]e.s nearer the heavenly region.s than 
most jwirts of New England, these men live the 
larger part of the year. The st.ation is three 
miles from the timber line, where the greater 
part of vegetation ceases. Short grass, tufted , 
with delicate Alpine flowers, struggles for an | 


existence against the frigidity' of the atmo.sphere, 
and creeps towards the mountain top; hut thei t 
are hundred.s of acres of cold grey and reddish 
rocks where not a vestige of verdure exists. 

Like the dwellers of the Arctic regions, the 
inhabitants of Pike’s Peak have but two sejnoua 
—summer and winter. Two months of sum¬ 
mer—Augu.st and September—.and ten long 
cold months of \ynter. During the summer of 
1878 upwanUof 000 i)eoplc, in partie.s of from 
live to thirty, visited the Peak, among them 
many ladie.s. To behold a .sunrise from the 
Peak vLsitoi-s often remain overnight at the 
station. 

The duties of the officers are various. Seven 
observation.s are taken daily ; all storms are 
closely watched and each special and distinctive 
characteristic duly recorded. Monthly iejK«rts 
of the.se recoixJs arc .sent to In-adiiuarters at 
Washington. A Government office at Pike’s 
Peak is no sinecure, for the officer must buflet 
all stonns and brave all weathers. Occa.sionully 
an electric storm visits the Peak. There is but 
little thunder accom})anying the.se storms, but 
the mountain seems all on lire. 

The summer month.s are occupied in preparing 
for the long siege of winter. Iffiring tlic montlis 
of August and September upwards of 3,00('> 
pounds of the itsual variety of fiimily store.s, and 
.about twenty-five cords of firewood, are snugly 
stowed away. The.se are all carried to the IVak 
in small quantities on the backs of donkeys. 




THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By A.scott R. Hope, 

Autlicfr of A Tale TaJd \n a Train,** *‘Tks 
Hojle,” etc. 


CTTAPTEE IV. 



N 'EXT morning I was not due at the 
ecliool till ten o’clock, as I had boon 
told that my boys were otherwise engaged 
for the first hour, and you may guess if I 
made any objection. I had, therefore, 
plenty of time to consider how I should 
treat the prank they had played on me the 
night before, and I came to the conclusion 
that os I had laid myself open to their 
waggery it would be as well to take no 
notice of it. But none the less was I de¬ 
termined to break their rebellious spirits. 
They had despised my friendly persuasions, 
now they should feel my power. It was 
their own fault if I had to draw the sword ; 
it would be mine if I sheathed it without 
proving to them that they had better take 
care what they were about with me. 

When I reached the school I found tho 
head master disengaged, and had a few 
minutes’ conversation with him. I was 
fain to confess now that the boys’ rebel¬ 
liousness had been too much for mo the 
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I day before, and that if things did not 
j improve I should have to appeal to his 
( authority. 

“By all means,” he said. "The beat 
boys kick np their heels now and then, 
sad one has to use the spur. Send them 
to me and I’ll soon settle them for you ; 
or stop, perhaps it would have a better 
(“fleet if you were to cane some troublesome 
fellow yourself, as an example to the rest. 
Just as yon please. You have only to send 
to me for the patent persuader, if you find 
you can’t do without it.” 

This was more than I had bargained for; 
but why not, when I had such stubborn 
natures to deal with ? As he suggested, a 
severe example before them all might be 
the truest kindness in the end. Corporal 
punishment I certainly disapproved of, as 
a general rule, but if this painful duty were 
forced upon me I ought not to shrink from 
it. Order must be secured, by fair means 
if possible, if not, somehow or other, and 
it was well to know that I had such a for¬ 
midable force in reserve. Then, with guns 
loaded and bayonets fixed, so to speak, I 
marched upon the bounds of my turbulent 
dominion. 

Having made up my mind to take the 
first opportunity of interfering with the 
strong arm of the law, I had no sooner 
open^ the door of the class-room than I 
thought I had found a case for interference, 
with a vengeance. The room was filled 
with a most abominable smell, and a sus¬ 
picion of sulphurous fumes still hung 
about it, while the boys were all sitting in 
their places with what seemed to me an 
unnat^l composure. My first thought 
was that they had sot the place on fihe; 
my second that they had been blowing me 
up in effigy, d la Guy Fawkes. I should 
have to send for the cane at once. 

“ What is the meaning of this P" I 
inquired, with as much indignation as 
the effort of choking a cough would allow 
me; but instead of showing dismay at 
being caught in their miscdiievoua tricks, 
the little rascals took it quite coolly. 

“ Stand up, the boys who have been con- 
wmed in this—this explosion, or whatever 
it is.” Then they all laughed. 

“ It was the chemistry, sir. We always 
do science in this room.” 

““ Oh” said I, much taken aback, but 
glad I had gone no further before learning 
ray mistake. In my day science was not 
taught at schools,’so I might be excused 
for not recognising the traces of its opera¬ 
tions. 

Our work now began, and went off rather 
more smoothly than I had expected. To 
err on the safe side I had given out un¬ 
usually short lessons to be learned, and my 
own brief experience having taught me 
not to expect too much from boys, I could 
not complain of the way in which they had 
done their work. And now, when I was 
watching for a case of gross misbehaviour 
<18 keenly as a cat does at a mouse hole, it 
appeared as if none would present itself 
for me to deal with. For a time they all 
•sat astonishingly quiet and orderly, and I 
confess that I was rather disappointed 
than otherwise at not having a chance to 
make an example. They say that Eobes- 
pierre, the hero of the Eeign of Terror, 
was so tender-heartedly scrupulous as a 
young man that he resigned his post rather 
than take part in a sentence of capital 
punishment; thus I, who the day before 
had been a staunch opponent of all punish¬ 
ment in schools, found myself already in¬ 
dulging the instincts of a tyrant such as 
Orhilitis or Dr. Bushy. 
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But the mildest tyrant caimot he long 
overseer of tho doings of five-and-twenty 
boys without some excuse for exercising 
his power. After passing over one or two 
cases of naughtiness, which, at first sight, 
seemed fit to make an example of, hut 
turned out to bo only flashes in tho pan, 
my eyes fell upon the Eed Head, who sat 
sprawling over his desk with his eyes closed 
in an attitude of peaceful slumMr, when 
he should have heem strenuously wrratling 
with a squad of irregalar verbs. As I w’as 
gazing at him fix^ly to make sure that 
ho was a deserving subject of correction, 
ho suddenly electrified meand everyone else 
in tho room by springing to his feet ■with 
a most unseemly and dolorous howl, 
“Ow!" and up went his hands to his 
head as if a hiulet had pierced his thick 
skull. 

“What do you mean, sir? Como hero 
this moment! ” I cried, and out shuffled tho 
abashed Bufus, rubbing his eyes and his 
poll and looking somewhat hcvmderod. 

But, at the same moment, np jumped 
Reoklos and followed him to the seat of 
judgment, saying, 

"He didn’t mean it, sir. It was my 
fault." 

" What were you doing ? What is that 
you have in your hand ? ” 

Freckles bad reluctantly to exhibit a 
burning glass, which I took possession of; 
and everybody but Bufus and myself 
laughed when he explained -vrith droll 
demurenew, 

“ I w«s only trying if his hair would go 
on fire;” 

“ Silence! ” I commanded, feeling that 
tho critical moment had come, and that 
now or never I must show that I -was 
master here. Now for the apparatus ■with 
which, gathering the rays of my just 
■wrath into a focus, I might scorch the impu¬ 
dence of this freckled ^agtie into nothing¬ 
ness. I beckoned to the diminutive head 
boy, and in an, improssivo tone bid him ‘ ‘ Go 
to the head master, -with my compli- 
ments, and ash him if he would he good 
enough to let me have a cane.” 

At this, as I had expected, there ■was a 
general pricking up of ears, and tho scene 
at once became one of strong dramatic 
interest. Throughout the room reigned a 
stillness of thrilling expectation, broken 
only by tho telegraphic signals by which 
tho friends of the two culprits sought to 
console, encourage, or dcrido them, as the 
case might be. judging of their feelings 
by my O’wn, I thought it must he very 
awkward for them to have to stand there 
before all eyes, so I mercifully desired them 
both to sit down. As became an execu¬ 
tioner, I would perform my disagreeable 
task ■with no tmneoessary cruelty. 

It was indeed an awkward pause, and 
for no one more so than for myself. I had 
worked up my courage to this point, but 
now every moment I felt it evaporating. 
That precocious child was a provokingly 
long time about bis errand. One might 
think the instrument he had gone to fetch 
was one that had to be sharpened or 
screwed together before it was ready for 
use. Perhaps he was too stupid or timid to 
knock at the head master’s door—a door 
of dread ! Perhaps he was procrastinating 
on purpose to give the victims every 
chance of escape. But I was not going to 
be baulked in that way. I had almost dis¬ 
patched a second messenger to see what 
tho first was about, when at last he re¬ 
turned, dragging a cane longer than him¬ 
self, the very sight of which sent a sym¬ 
pathetic stir along every bench, Laying 



it on my desk, he fled precipitately to his 
own seat, as if in mute protest against any 
share in the pr(}ceedinga that were to 
ensue. 

Here, then, ready to my grasp, lay the 
thunderbolt of the scholastic Olympus, 
smooth, shining, terrible, a rod forged in 
gloomiest caves of earth from twisted 
strands of fear and hate and ire, and writh¬ 
ing torments and vengeance steeped in 
tears. The above metaphor is a reminis¬ 
cence of Yirgil; at the time I could find no 
poetical ideas to attach to the instrument 
of castigation. I took it upalx)ut as gingerly 
as if it had been a red-hot poker, and hand¬ 
ling it as awkwardly as a Quaker might do 
a battle-axe, I advanced into the middle of 
the only space clear enough to serve as an 
arena for tho execution, and had half a 
mind to pitch it away, rush out of the room, 
and never come back again. It was harder 
than I had thought to beat a hoy in cold 
blood. But a stem duty was upon me. I 
nerved myself by recalling our o'wn old 
schoolboy rhyme, “ It can’t be helped; it 
must be done,” and, clearing my throat, 
commenced with a few words appropriate 
to the occasion, delivered in a tragic tone 
that might have become Virginius, declar¬ 
ing “ There is tio way hut thie! ” as he pre¬ 
pared to plunge tho dagger into the heart 
of his beloved child. 

“ I am very sorrj' that I have been driven 
to make an example, but I have no choice. 

I most punish one of you, and I hope that 
tho rest will take warning, so that the first 
time may he the last.” 

* ' I had ^one so far without having any 
very definite notion Of how I was to use the 
cane now that I had got it. But clearly 
the first 8t»“p was to have the criminal 
■within reach of my arm, so I made a sign 
to that effect. It was promptly obeyed by 
tho Eed Head, who was not the boy I had 
meant to punish at all. 

But Freckles also came forward, shoving 
him aside, and exclaiming, Uke a person 
defrauded of his just rights, 

“ It isn’t you ! ” 

" It -was me that made the nOiSe,” (juoth 
Eed Head, ■with the air of an injured mno- 
cent. 

" But I made you do it.” 

" I am to have the caning, though, ain't 
I, sir?” 

“ That you shan’t! ” cried Freckles, in¬ 
dignantly. " ’Tisn’t fair! ” 

I don’t know if these two boys saw tho 
unhappy way in which I was atldrcseing 
myself to the task of punishment; if so, it 
was a very cheap magnanimity which they 
wore displaying. But there they 8t“ od, 
like Damon and Pythias before Dionysius, 
wrangling which of them was to be tho 
sufferer, -without showing any dicad of all 
my tyranny could do to them. 

And there stood I, irresolute as Hamlet— 

I who, a few minutes before, had been so 
eager to make an example. The wo.ipon 
was in my hand; “ now I might do it 
pat: ” but how could I strike either of niy 
victims while they were in such good dis¬ 
positions. My wrath had long melted like 
tho snow in May, and my assumed firmness 
began to give way like half-thawed ice. 
Who would not relent at the spectacle of 
such generosity? Perhaps, after all. a 
pardon on the very scaffold would be as 
impressive as an execution. Haring thus 
held a parley with pity, the demand.s of 
justice were -vainly urged upon my con¬ 
science. After fingering the cane foolishly 
for a minute or so, and keeping everybody, 
myself included, in suspense; I threw it 
do'wn. 
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“I will let you off this time,*’ I shuI ; 
“but don't do it again;” and with this 
lame conclusion to the ceremony that I liaxl 
meant to be such an awe-inspiring one, I 
Kent the two half-soborod delinquents to 
their places, and I fear the spoctators gave 
mo more credit for my nervousness than for 
my tender-heartedness. 

This ftilinination having thus hung fire, 

I nevertheless left the cane lying on my 
desk as a sign and a terror to all whom it 
might concern. For a little while I had to 
tiiid no fuilher fault, except with a general 
tesllrssncss and inattention. Yet I durst ^ 


“Please, sir, may I have the burning- 
glass buck!" ” 

“ Certainly not. You have no business 
to bring these childish toys into s<‘h(K>l,'’ 
said I, with groat sconi, forgetful of Archi¬ 
medes, and wishful to lower this youth in 
his own eyes. But he still lingeTe<l. 

“ Oh, sir, it isn’t mine ! I bfvd the loan 
of it from a little fellow. You may c'ane 
me if you like, or anythiug, but I want to 
give it back.” 

Here, it afterwards occurred to mv, was 
a good chance to get the game into my 
own hands, I had the ringleader of all 


the same to grant him one half of it before 
j the moniing was over, for it was not fair 
the small boy should lose his burning- 
glass. 

Freckles turned aw’ay reluctantly, and I 
followed him out into the playground to 
ge t a breath of fresh air. "Wliat a comfort 
it was to thiuk that my labours for die 
day had only one more hour to last I Tiii< 
was a saint’s day, on which moming 
school was rather longer than usual; but, 
on the other hand, th(‘ afternoon was 
holi<lay to all but a few toilful wights who 
were prepaiing for an examination under 



“The critical moment had come." 


not hope that the moniing would pass 
away without some other row'. It was one 
of those hot close days when both lx)ys and 
men find it hard to sit coolly and steiKlily at 
any work ; wo were all sighing for the ojK*n 
liir. The moral atmosphere, too, appeared 
to bo in a tense and dangerous state ; and, 
my thunderbolt not having fallen to clear 
it, I had a feeling that new clouds were 
gathering, and that a storm might at any 
moment break out from some unforeseen 
quarter. So I was glad when the time ! 
came for the boys t<.> nin out for a slioid 
interval, duiing which a poi*tiou at least : 
of the electricity with w'hich tlieir spirits 
wore charge! might be hannlessly con¬ 
ducted into the earth of the play¬ 
ground. 

Freckles stayed behind tlie rf'st, apjia- 
rently with something on his mind which he 
wished to impart to me. 


this misconduct alone and in a sofUiied 
mood. What could have been a wiser or 
more practicable stroke of j)olicy than to 
have turned this frame of mind to account 
by apjK^aling to his conscience, by working 
on his feelings, and, in a few minutes' 
kindly talk, binding him to me as an ally 
for tis long as a boy's will can be trusted 
to take any fixed course ? This w'ould 
indeed, have hten a victor}’, and I fancy it 
might have been accomplished. But I did 
not think of it till I was in bed that night, 
meditating on the perverseness of boys in 
I general and the character of this one in 
particular. At the time it seemed best to 
be very high and mighty with him, for I 
w’as not strong enough to afford any sus¬ 
picion of w^eakiiess. 

“ May I have a caning and thebuiiiing- 
glassP” he persisted; but I thought it 
I well to refuse this request, meaning all 


the head master's own eye. Bo this 
quarter of an hour's i>lay was doubly 
sweet as a foretaste of more to come. 

“ Ihit no'.v Dan riia'hus gahi'' tlie ndddU* sky, 
And liberty unbars her door, 

And like a rushing torrent out they fly, 

AtuI now the grassy cinjue have covered o’er 
AVith boisterous revel-rout and wild uproar: 
A thousand ways in wanton ring^ tiny run : 
Heaven shield their short-lived pastime-s, I 
implore ! 

j For well may Freedom, erst so dearly won, 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than tlie 
sun. ’ 

To me, however, meditating gloomily 
on the verge of that meny crowd, it 
seemed that the scholars hiul no business 
to enjoy their play-time half so much os 
the teachers. 

{To he cofUinued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OK. KOUND AND ABOfT THE WORLD. 

By William U. G. Kixilstos, 

Atithin' of "From Poicdtr 3 lonke;i la Ailmiral,'’ etc. 

CHAPTER IV—A FEARfl'L C.VT.ISTEOPHE. 

L ea VINO Nancy, who could well hold her 
own, to battle with the broker's nn n, 
Tom, hold¬ 
ing Maiy by 
the baud, and 
I walked on 
till we came 
to his house, 
which I knew 
well, having 
often been 
there to call 
him. It con- 
6 i.st«d of two 
small rooms 
—a parlour 
and little in¬ 
ner bed¬ 
chamber, and 
was better 
furnished 
than might 
havebeen ex¬ 
pected ; yet 
old Tom 
had at one 
time made a 
good deal of 
money, and 
hodexpended 
a portion of 
it in fitting 
up his dwell- 
ing. Had 
be always 
been sober he 
would now 
have been 
comfortably 
off. 

“Stay here, 
my dears, 
while I go 
out for a bit,’’ 
he said, bid¬ 
ding us sit 
d«wn on an 
old sea-chest 
on one side of 
the fireplace. 

“I haven’t 
got much to 
amuse you, 
but here’s the 
little craft I 
cut out for 
you, Peter, 
and you can 
go on rigging 
her as I’ve 
been doing. 

No matter if 
you don’t do 
it all ship¬ 
shape. And here, Maiy, is the stuff for 
the sails; I've shaped them, you see, and 
if you will hem them you’ll help us finely 
to get the craft ready for sea.” 

Mary gladly undertook the task allotted 
to her, and even smiled as Tom handed out 
a huge housewife full of needles and thread 
and buttons, and odds and ends of all 
sorts. 

My thimble won’t suit your finger, I’ve 
a notion, my little maid,” he observed; 
“but 1 dare say you’ve got one of your 
own in your pocket. Feel for it, will you!'” 


Mary produced a thimble, six of which 
would have fitted into Tom’s. 

“ Ay, I thought so,” he said, and seeing 
I us both busily employed, he hurried out of 
I the house. He soon, however, returned, 
bringing a couple of plum bims for Mary, 
and some bread and cheese for me, with a 
small jug of milk. “There, my dears, 
that’ll stay your hunger till Nancy comes 
to cook some supper for you, and to put. 



An Awful Scene. 

things to righthe said, as he placed 
them before us. “ Goodrbye. I'll be 
back again as soon as I can,” and off he 
I went once more. 

Mary and I, having eaten the provisions 
he brought in, worked away diligently, 
thankful to have some emiiloyment to 
occupy our attention. But she stopped , 
! every now and then, when her eyes were , 
too full of tears to allow her to see her 
! needle, and sobbed os if her dear heart 
would break. Then on she went again, , 
, sewing as fast as she could, anxious to 


please old Tom by showing him how 
much she had done. At length Nancy 
ai-rived with a big bundle on her buck. 
“ I’ve brought away all I could,” she said, 
as she deposited her load on the floor. 
“ I'd a hard job to get them, and shouldn't 
at all if Tom Swatridge and two other men 
hadn't come in and said they’d be answer- 
able if everytliing wasn’t all square. He 
and they were ordering all about the 
funeral, and 
I’ve got two 
women to 
stay with the 
missus till 
she's put all 
comfortable 
into her cof¬ 
fin. Aluek ! 
alack ! that I 
should have 
to talk abeut 
her coflin 1 ” 
Nancy’s feel¬ 
ings over- 
cameher. On 
recovering, 
she, without 
loss of time, 
lagan to busy 
herself with 
household 
duties — 
lighted the 
file, put the 
kettle on to 
boil, and 
made up old 
Tom’s bed 
with some 
fresh sheets 
which she 
ha<] brought. 
■■ You and I 
are to .sleep 
here, Mary,” 
she said, 

■ ‘ and Peter- 
is to have a 
shakedown in 
the sitting- 
room.” 

•‘And 
where is Tom 
going to put 
up himself ?” 
I asked. 

“That’s 
what be 
didn't say, 
but I fonoy 
he’s going to 
stay at night 
with an old 
chum whohas 
a room near 
here. He said 
liis jilaoe isn’t 
big enough 
for us all, 
and so he’d 
made up his 

mind to turn out.” 

Such I found to he the case. Nothing 
would persuade our friend to sleep in his 
own house, for fear of crowding us. lie 
and several other wabirmcn, old shmraates, 
and friends of father’s, had agreeo to de¬ 
fray the exx'®“8Ps of mother’s funeral, for 
otherwise she would have been carried to 
a pauper’s grave. Her furniture and all 
the property she had possi ssod were not 
sufficient to p ly her debts contracted 
during her illness, in spite of all her exer¬ 
tions. We, too, hod not Tom taken charge 
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of US, should have been sent to the work¬ 
house, and Xancy would have been turned 
out into the world to seek her fortune, for 
her mother was dead, and she had no other 
relatives. She did talk of trpng to got mto 
service, which meant becoming a drudge in 
a small tnxdesmon’s family that she might 
help us with her wages; but she could not 
bring herself to leave Mary; and Tom, 
inderf, said she must stay to look after 
her. As father had had no funeral, his 
old friends wished to show all the resxxect 
in their power to his widow, and a score or 
more atended, some carrying the coffin, 
and others walking two and two behind, 
with bits of black crape round their hats 
and arms, while Mary and I, and Xancy 
and Tom, followed as chief mourners all 
the way to Kingston Cemetery. Nancy, 
with the help of a friend, a poor seamstress, 
had managed to make a black frock for 
Mary and a dress for herself, out of 
mother’s gown, I suspect. They were net 
very scientifically cut, but she had sat up 
all night stitching at them, which showed 
her affection and her desire to do what she 
considered proper. 

Some weeks bad passed since mother's 
death, and we were getting accustomed to 
our mode of life. Tom sent Mary to a school 
near at hand every morning, and she used 
to impart the knowledge she obtained to 
me in the evening, including sometimes 
even sewing. 

During the time Mary was at school 
Nancy went out charing, or tending the 
neighbours’ children, or doing any other 
odd jobs of which she was capable, thus 
gaining enough to support herself, for she 
declarSi that she could not be beholden to 
the old man for her daily food. I always 
went out with Tom in his boat, and I 
was now big enough to make myself very 
useful. He used to make me take the helm 
when we were sailing, and by patiently ex¬ 
plaining bow the wind acted on the canvas, 
and showing mo the reason of every 
manoeuvre, soon taught me to manage a 
boat as well as any man could do, so that 
when the wind was light I could go out by 
myself without the slightest fear. 

“You’ll do, Peter; you’ll do,” said the 
old man, approvingly, when one day I had 
taken the boat out to Spithead alongside a 
vessel and back, he sitting on a thwart with 
his arms folded, arid not touching a rope, 
though he occasionally peered under the 
foot of the foresail to sec that I was steer¬ 
ing right, and Used the boathook when we 
were going alongside the vessel, and shov¬ 
ing off, which I should have had to do if 
ho had been steering. “You’ll now be 
able to gain your living, boy, and support 
Mary till she’s old enough to go out to 
service if I’m taken from you, and that’s 
what I’ve been aiming at.” 

Often when going along the Hard a 
friend would ask him to step into one of 
the many publics facing it to take a glass of 
spirits or beer. “ No thank ye, mate,” he 
would reply; “ if I get the taste of one I 
shall be wanting another, and I shouldn’t 
bo happy if I didn’t treat you in retom, 
and I’ve got something else to do with my 
money instead of spending it on liquor.” 

I never saw him angry except when hard 
pressed by an ill-judging mend to step 
into a public-house. 

“ Would you like to see Jack Trawl’s son 
in a ragged shirt, without shoes to his feet, 
and his daughter a beggar-girl, or some¬ 
thing worse 'i Then don’t be asking me, 
mate, to take a drop of the poisonous stuff, 
I know what I used to be, and I know 
what 1 should be again if I was to listen 


to you! ” he exclaimed. “ Stand out of 
my way, now ! stand out of my way! 
Come iong, Peter,” and, grasping my 
hand with a gripe which made my fingers 
crack, he stumjKjd along the Hard as fast 
as he could move his timber toe. 

It was a pleasure on getting home to find 
Mary looking bright and cheerful, with her 
work or books before her. and Nancy busy 
preparing supper. The old man and I always 
took our dinner with us—generally a loaf of 
bread, with a piece of cheese or bacon or 
fried fish, and sometimes Irish stew in a 
basin, done up in a cloth, and a stone bottle 
of water. I remember saying that I was 
bom with a wooden spoon in my mouth, 
but when I come to reflect what excellent 
parents I had, and what tme friends I 
found in Tom Swatridge and Neuicy, I may 
say that, after all, it must have been of 
silver, though perhaps not quite so polished 
as those found in the mouths of some 
infants. 

Another change in my life was about to 
occur. We had taken off a gentleman from 
Gosport. From his way of speaking, we 
found that he was a foreigner, and he told 
us that ho wanted to be put on board a 
foreign ship lying at Spithead. 

“ Is dere any dai^cr ? ” he asked, look¬ 
ing out across the Channel, and thinking 
what a long distance ho had to go. 

“ Not a bit, sir,” answered Tom, for the 
water was as smooth as a millpond. There 
was a light air from the southward, and 
there was not a cloud in the sky. “ We 
might cross the Channel to France, for that 
matter, with weather like this.” 

“ Oh no, no ! I only want to wt to dat 
sheep out dere! ” cried the foreigner, 
fancying that we might carry him across 
against his will. 

“ Certainly, mounseer; we’ll put you 
aboard in a jiffy as soon as we gets a breeze 
to help us along,” said Tom. 

We pulled round Blockhouse Point, along 
shore, till we came off Fort Monkton, when 
opening Stokes Bay,' the ■wind hauling a 
little to the westward, we made sail and 
stood for Spithead. A number of vessels 
were brought up there, and at the Mother- 
bank, off Ryde, among them, a few mcn- 
of-war, but mostly merchantmen, outward 
bound, or lately come in waiting for orders. 
It was difficult as yet to distinguish the 
craft the foreigner wanted to bo put 
aboard. 

“ It won’t matter if wo have to dodge 
about a little to find her, mounseer, for 
one thing’s certain; we coiddn’t have a 
finer day for a sail,” observed, old Tom, as 
we glided smoothly over the blue water, 
shining brightly in the rays of the un¬ 
clouded sun. 

He gave mo the helm while he looked 
out for tlie foreign ship. 

“ That’s her, I’ve a notion,” he said at 
length, pointing to a deep-waisted craft 
with a raised poop and forecastle, and with 
much gi-cater beam than our own wall¬ 
sided merchantmen. “Keep her away a 
bit, Peter. Steady! That will do.” 

The tide was running to the westward, 
so that wo were some time getting up to 
the .ship. 

“ You’ll be aboard presently if that Ls 
your ship, as I suppose, mounseer,” said 
Tom. 

“ Yes, yes; dat is my sheep,” answered 
the foreigner, fumbling in his pockets, I 
fancied, for his purse. 

He uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 
“ Ma monio gone! Some villain take it, 
no doubte. You come aboai-d de sheep 
and I vill give it you, my friend,” he said. 


“ One half guinea is do charge, eh ■' 1 have 
also letter to -write; you take it and I vill 
give two shilling more.” 

“ All right, mounsf«r, I will wait your 
pleasure, and promise to post your letter,” 
answererl Tom. 

As there xvere several boats alongside, 
he told me to keep underweigh till lie 
should hail mo to come for him, and as lie 
was as active as any man, in spite of his 
wooden leg, taking the foreigner by the 
hand, he helped him up on dock. I then 
hauled the tacks aboard and stood off to s 
little distance. I waited and waited, watch¬ 
ing the ship, and wondering why Tom was 
so long on board. 

The -wind at last began to drop, and 
afraid of being carried to leeward, I was on 
the point of nmning up alongside when 1 
heard a fearful ro.aring thimdering sound. 
A cloud of black smoke rose above the shifs 
followed by lurid flames, which burst out at 
all her ports; her tall masts were shot into 
the air, her deck was cast upwards, her 
sides were rent asunder; and shatten-d 
fragments of planks, and of timbers and 
spars, and blocks, and all sorts of articles 
from the hold, came fljdng round me. I 
instinctively steered away from the dan¬ 
ger, and though huge pieces of burning 
wreck fell hissing into the water on either 
side, and far beyond where I was, none of 
any size touched the wherry. For a 
minute or more I was so confounded by 
the awrful occurrence that I did not think 
of my old friend. I scarcely knew where 
I was or what I was doing. The moment 
I recovered my presence of mind I put the 
boat about, getting out an oar to help her 
along, and stood bock to-wards the burning 
wreck, which appeared for a moment like 
a vast pyramid of flame rising above the 
surface, and then suddenly disappeared as 
the waters closed over the shattered hull. 

I stood up, eagerly gazingtowards the spot 
to ascertain if any human beings had sur¬ 
vived the dreadful catastrophe, though it 
seemed to me impossible that a single per¬ 
son could have escaped. One boat alone 
was afloat with some people in her, but 
they were sitting on the thwarts or lying 
at the bottom, not attempting to exert 
themselves, all more or less injured. The 
other boixts had been dragged down as the 
ship sank. All about were shattered spars 
and pieces of the deck, and some way off 
the masts with the yards still fast to them. 
Here and there was a body floating with 
the head or a limb tom off. One man was 
swimnxing, and I saw another in the dis¬ 
tance clinging to a spar, but the former 
before I could get up to him sank without 
a cry, and I then steered for the man on 
the spar, hoping against hope that he 
might be old Tom. I shouted to him that 
he might know help wtis coming, but he 
did not answer. Meantime boats from 
the various ships lying around were ap¬ 
proaching. I plied my oar with all my 
might, fearing that the man I have spoken 
of might let go his hold and be lost like the 
other before I could reach him. The 
nearer I got the more I feared that he was 
not Tom. His face was blackened, his 
clothes burnt and tom. Then I saw that 
he had two legs, and know for certain that 
he was not my old friend. Still, of course, 
I continued on till I got up to the spar, 
when I tried to help the poor man into my 
boat, for he w’as too much hurt to get on 
board by himself. But my strength was 
insufficient for the purpose, and I was 
afraid of letting go lest he should sink and 
he lost. There was no small risk also of my 
being dragged overboard. Still, I did my 
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best, but could get him no higher than the 
gunwale. 

“ 'Well done, youngster ! Hold fa-st, and 
we’ll help you,” I heard a voice sing out, 
and presently a man-of-war’s boat dash¬ 
ing up, two of her crew springing into 
the wdierry, quickly hauled thu man on 
board. 

“We must take him to our ship, lads, to 
let the surgeon attend to him,” said the 
officer, a master’s mute in charge ef the 
man-of-war’s boat. 

The man was accordingly lifted into her. 
It appcui'ed to me, from his sad condition, 
that the surgeon would bo unable to do 
him any good. 

“ What, did you come out hero all by 
yourself, youngster?” askcflthe officer. 

“ Dio, sir, I came out with old Tom Swat- 
ridge, who went on board the ship which 
blew up,” I answered. 

“ Then I fear he must have been blown 
up with her, my lad,” said the officer. 

“ I hope not, sir, I hop<^ not,” I cried 
out, my heart ready to break as I began to 
realise that such might be the case. 

CTo be continued.) 




DRAUGHTS. 

Bv C.'lITAIX OuAWLKY, 

Atifftor 0/ *' .ifanly Gamen/or Boye," etc., etc, 
PAHT IV.—TWO KINGS TO TWO. 

Is onlinary circumstances, two kings to two 
must be a draw. Neither player can force the 
other out of the double lino. Suppo.se, however, 
you can get the pieces into this jKisition :— 


Black, with the move, wins by playing a king 
from 26 to 23, and taking two for one. Beware, 
In the position shown, that von do not move 
laekward instead of forward. Should you do so, 
you may perhaps get into some such fi.v as 
this 


Black to play and lose. White to play and 
draw. 
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White must, morew'er, be careful not to fjet his 
men into a line with a square between into 
which Hlack cun move, tccbniciUly known as 
“ The nrecches." 


j BLACK. 



This is a trap into which young leavers are 
very apt to fall. Beware of it. Had w fiite the 
move, he, of course, coaid easily win, either by 
fixing the Black king in a side square, or by the 
double-comer moves already shown. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALK OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND .SEA. 

By Jvles 'Vkiinf.. 

CHArTER IV.—THE SURnvollS OP THE 
WALDECK. 

N spite of the watchfulness of the French 

and English cruisers, there is no doubt 
that the slave-trade is still extensively car¬ 
ried on in all parts of equatorial Africa, 
and that year after year vessels loaded with 
slaves leave the coast of Angola and Mo¬ 
zambique to transport their living freight 
to many quarters even of the civilised 
world. 

Of this Captain Hull was well aware, and 
although he was now in a latitnde which 
was comparatively little traversed by such 
slavers, he could not help almost involun¬ 
tarily conjecturing that the negroes they 
had just found must be part of a uave-cargo 
which was on its way to some colony of the 
Pacific ; if this were so, he would at least 
have the satisfaction of annonneing to them 
that they had regained their freedom from 
the moment that they came on board the 
Pilgrim. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing 
through his mind, Mrs. Weldon, a-ssisted 
by Nan and the ever active Dick Sands, was 
doing everything in her power to restore 
consciousness to the poor sufferers. ’The 
judicious administration of freshwater and 
a limited quantity of food soon hod the 
effect of making them revive; and when they 
were restored to their senses it was found 
that the eldest of them, a man of about 
sixty years of age, who immediately re¬ 
gained his powers of speech, was able to 
reply in good English to all the questions 
that were put to him. In answer to Cap¬ 
tain Hull’s inquiry whether they were not 
slaves, the old negro proudly stat jd that 
he and his companions were all fre,:- Ameri¬ 
can citizens, belonging to the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

” Then, let me a.ssure you, my friend,” 
said the captain, “you have by no means 
compromised yonr liberty in having been 
brought on board the American schooner 
Pilgrim.” 

Not merely, as it seemed, on account of 
his age and experience, but rather be¬ 


cause of a certain superiority and greater 
energj’ of character, this old man was 
tacitly recognised as tlio spokesman of his 
party; he freely communicated all the infor¬ 
mation that Captain Hull required to hear, 
and by degrees ho related all the details of 
liis adventures. 

He said that his namo was Tom, and 
that when he was only six years of age he' 
had been sold as a slave, and brought from: 
his home in Africa to the United States; 
but by the act of emancipation he had long 
since recovered his freedom. Hi.s com¬ 
panions, all much younger than him¬ 
self, their ages ranging from twenty-five to 
thirty, wore all free-bom, their parents hav¬ 
ing been enianeipatod before their buth, so 
that no white man had ever exercised upon 
them the rights of ownership. One of 
them was his own son ; his name was Bat (an 
abbreviation of Baitholomow); and there 
were three others, named Austin, Actaoon, 
and Hercules. AU four of them were speci¬ 
mens of that stalwart race that command.s 
so high a price in the African market, and 
in spite of the emaciation induced by 
their recent sufferings, their muscular, well- 
knit frames betokened a strong and healthy 
constitution. Their maimer bore the im¬ 
press of that solid edacation which is given 
in the North American schools, and their 
speech had lost all trace of ‘ ’ nigger- 
tongue,” a ilialect without articles or 
inflections, which since the anti-slaverj- 
war has almost died out in the United 
States. 

Thi:ee years ago, old Tom stated, the five 
men had been engaged by an Englishman 
who had large profierty in South Australia, 
to work upon his rotates near Melbourne. 
Here they had realised a considerable profit, 
and upon the completion of their engage¬ 
ment they determined to return -with their 
8 a\-ing;a to America. Accordingly, on the 
5th of January, after paying their passage 
in the ordinaiy way, they embarked at 
Melbourne on board the TValdeck. Every¬ 
thing went on well for seventeen days, 
until, on the night of the 22nd, which was 
very dark, they were rim into by a great 
steamer. . They were all asleep in their 
berths, but,, roused by the shock of the 
collision, which was extremely severe, they 
hurriedly made their way on to the deck. 
The scene was teniblo; both masts were 
gone, and tlic hrm, idthough the water had 
not absolutely flooded her hold so as to 
make her sink, had completely heeled over 
on her side. Captain and crew had en¬ 
tirely disappeared, some probably having 
been dashed into the sea, others perhaps 
having saved themselves by clinging to the 
rigging of the ship which had fouled them, 
and which could be distinguished through 
the darkness rapidly recedling in ^tho dis¬ 
tance. For a while they were jiaraly.sod, 
but they soon awoke to the conviction that 
they were left alone upon a half-capsized 
and disabled hull, twelve hundred miles 
from the nearest land. 

Mrs. Weldon was loud in her exi>re5.sion 
of indignation that any captain shoidd 
have the barbarity to abandon an unfortu¬ 
nate vessel with which his ewn careless¬ 
ness had brought him into collision. It 
would be bad enough, she said, for a driver 
on a public road, when it might bo pre¬ 
sumed that help would be fortlicoming, to 
ass on unconcerned after causing an acci- 
ent to another vehicle; but how much 
more shameful to desert the injured on the 
open sea, where the victims of his incom¬ 
petence could have no chance of obtaining 
succour! Captain Hull could only repeat 
what he had said before, that incredibly 
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atrocious as it might seom, such inliu- 
manity was far from raiv. 

On resuming his story, Tom sjiid that he 
ami his companions soon found that they 
had no means left for getting away from 
the capsized brig ; both the boats Iiad been 
crushed in the collision, so that tliey had 
no alternative except to await the appear¬ 
ance of a passing vess<'l, whilst the wreck 
was drifting hopelessly along midcr the 
action of the currents. This accounterl 
for the fact of their being found so far 
south of their proper course. 

For the next ten days the negroes had 
sub.sisted upon a few scraps of food that 
they found in the stem cabin; but as the 
store-room was entirely under water, they 


Xew Holland. It was not, however, from 
Australia, but from the coast of West 
Africa, near the mouth of the Congo, that 
tlio animal had come. He had be en picked 
up there, two years previously, by the caj)- 
tain of the Waldeek, who had found him 
wandeiing about and more th.an half 
starved. The initials S. V. engraved upon 
his collar were the only tokens that the dog 
had a past history of his own. After he 
had been taken on board the Waldeek, he 
remained quibi unsociable, apparently ever 
pining for some lost master whom lie had 
failed to find in the desert land where he 
had been met with. 

Larger than the dogs of the Pyrenees, 
Dingo was a magnificent example of his 



They did everything in their power to restore consciousness to the sufferers. 


were quite unable to obtain a drop of any¬ 
thing to drink, and the fresh-water tanks 
that had been lashed to the deck hod been 
stove in at the time of the catastrophe. Tor¬ 
tured with thirst, the poor men had suffered 
agonies, and having on the previous night 
entirely lost consciousness, they must soon 
have died if the Pilgrim’s timely arrival 
had not affected their re.scue. 

All the outlines of Tom’s narrative were 
fully confirmed by the other negroes; 
Captain Hull could seenoreasonto doubt it; 
indeed, the facts seemed to speak for them¬ 
selves. 

One other survivor of the wreck, if he 
had been gifted with the power of speech, 
would doubtless have corroborated the 
testimony. This was the dog, who scorned 
to have such an unaccountable dislike to 
Negoro. 

Dingo, as the dog was named, belonged 
to the fine breed of mastiffs peculiar to 


kind. Standing on his hind legs, with his 
head thrown back, he was as tall as a man. 
His agility and strength would have miule 
him a sure match for a paiither, and he 
would not have flinched at facing a bear. 
His fine shaggy coat was a dark tawny 
colour, shading off somewhat lighter round 
the muzzle, and his long bushy tail was a.s 
sti'ong as a lion’s. If he were made angiy | 
no doubt he might become a mo.st formid- \ 
able foe, so that it was no wonder that 
Negoi,-> did not feel altogether gratified 
at his rutcption. 

But Dll Lgo, though imsociabla, was not 
savage. Old Tom said that, on board the 
Waldeek, ho had noticed that the animal 
seemed to have a particular dislike to 
negroes; not that he actually attempted 
to do them any harm, only he uniformly 
avoided them, giving an impression that ho 
must have been sy.stematically ill-treated 
by the natives of that part of Africa in 


which he had l)een found. During the ten 
days that lia<l elapsed since the collision. 
Dingo had kept resolutely ah)of from Tom 
and his companions ; tliey could not tell 
what he had been feeding on : they only 
knew that, like themselves, ho had suffered 
an excruciating thirst. 

Such had been the oxpeiience of the sur¬ 
vivors of the Waldeek. Their situation 
had been most critical. Even if they sur¬ 
vived the pangs of want of food, the slight¬ 
est galo> or the most inconsiderable swell 
might at any moment have simk the water¬ 
logged ship, and had it not been that calms 
and contrary aadiids had contributed to the 
opportune arrival of the I ilgrim, an inevi¬ 
table fab' was before them ; thoir corpses 
must lie at the bottom oi tlie sea. 

Captain Hull's luit of Immunity, however, 
woidd not be complete unless ho suocoedi'd 
in restoring the sliipwrci ked nu-ii to their 
homes. This ho promised to do. After 
coiajileting the unlading at Valparaisn, 
the Pilgiim would make direct for Cah- 
fornia, where, as Mrs. Weldon assuroi 
them, they would be most hospitably re¬ 
ceived by her husband, and jirovided with 
the necessary means for returning to Peim- 
sylvaiiia. 

The five men, who, as the consequence of 
the shi])wreck, hud lost all the sa^gs of 
their last three yoais of toil, were pro¬ 
foundly grateful to then-kind-hearted baic- 
factors ; nor, poor negroes a.s they wore, did 
they utterly resign the hope that at some 
future time they might have it in their 
power to repay the debt which they owed 
their deliverers. 

{To ht 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


THi; BOY WHO lini.T THE tRYcjrAL TALACE. 



1 

see the 
Hoy's Own 
Paper :thc 
“ B O 
as I heard OD'* 
yonijg ;.'«‘ntlenian call 
it tin- other day) in the 
hands of very poor 
h(tys, and, remember^ 
iijg Yliiii some bovs 
wl:o wt'je once pottr 
have done f«r Euglund 
by their genius and 
bnivery, I cannot help 
iiulul^ng in day-dreams 
oecasion^lya.s to the futun.’ 
of hcme of the humbloNt 
readers of this i»;:j>er. \Ve boast 
of England us Wing the nurser)’ 
of aelf-made men, andsoitis. The most ragged 
urchin in London to-day—i»r out of it, for that 
matter—may rise by liis lioncsty and perse¬ 
verance and brains to a jdace among the gn-at 
men of the age, and become the companion of 
princes. Indeed, this is true of most countries, 
and of all times. Solomon found it so in hii 
thiy—“ Seest thou a man diligent in business, 
he shall stand before kings, he sluiU not stand 
before mean men." 

And now for a rase in point. Josejih Paxton 
was born of j)oor jiareiitsin the village of ililton- 
Bryant, nejir "W'ohurii, Bedfordshire, in 1803. 
lie was what we shouUl call one of the labour¬ 
ing classes. His career seemed to bo cut and 
dry for him. He would go in due course to the 
j\arish school, and loam to read iuid write. He 
would stay there as short a time as possible, 
and then go out as a labouring lad to earn bis 
bread by the sweat of hi^ brow, and after a long 
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lu the old mansion Mary Queen of Scots was 
a prisoner for thirteen years, and her portrait 
liangs on the wall of the state drawing*room at 
this day. 

The Dukog of Devonshire, from father to son, 
carried on the improvements in the house and 
grounds until they became known through 
Europe as the most magnificent in the world. 
When young Paxton went to Chatsworth he 
showed such remarkable skill and judgment 
that the duke raised him to the position of cliief 
gardener. It was evident that the young man 
had a natural tnste for flowers, and that he im¬ 
proved and enlarged his natural powers by read¬ 
ing. If any one had told young Paxton when 
he was sweeping up the dctad leaves at Chiswick 
tliat his name would be linked through many 
generations with one of the most splendid 
mansions in England, he would have thought it 
absurd, but it soon became plain that Paxton’s 
master hand was making Chatsworth more 
beautiful than ever. 

He was consulted on all the work that was 
done, and suggested most of the improvements 
tliat were made. The great conservatory was 
almost altogether his design. It is without a 
rival in Europe. It occupies nearly an acre of 
ground, and has a carriage-drive through it. It 
contains 70,000 square feet of glass. 

The fame of Paxton’s work spread beyond the 
limits of our own country, and the splendour of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s jialace giiined new 
lustre by the efforts of the poor gardener’s boy. 

He was soon to win a world-w’ide reputation 
as the architect of the building in which the 
world's fail* was held in Hyde Park in 1851. 

The Great Exhibition, os it will be always 
called, was not the first that had been held, but 
there was in the extent and grandeur of its 
conception something that raised it far above 
everything of its kind either before or since. 
It was to Prince Albert that the idea of such an 
Exhibition was due. He worked with unfailing 
effort to make it a great success, and in spite of 
difficulties which now would seem almost in¬ 
surmountable, he made it so. It was one thing 
to collect from all the countries in the world 
specimens of art and manufacture, but it was i 
another matter to find a building large enough ' 
to contain them. I 

The great architects of the day furnished de- | 
^^ign3 of what they considered the proper thing. ; 
They were vast sheds of brick and mortar, like 
gigantic railway station.^, and were anything 
but beautiful. The Prince and all the Commis- I 
sioners felt the sheds to be a mistake, but what 
could be done? “Done?” echoed the poor 
gardener’s boy, risen to be the then honoured and 
trusted manager of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
c.states : “ try iron and gloss ! ” and he sketched , 
hastily his idea of what was required. It was : 
just the tiling. Mr. Paxton was invited to j 
submit his plan to the Commissioners, and having 
seen it, they at once adopted it. It rose like a ! 
dream of fairy-land, and became the wonder of 
the world. 

Of the opening day—the 1st of May, 1851— 
the Queen has written the most touching and gra¬ 
phic description. It was to her one of the greatest 
triumphs of a happy life, for it was the triumph 
of his efforts whom she loved so well. *‘Tlie 
glimpse of the ti’ansept through the iron gates, 
the waving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of 
people filling the galleries and seats around, with 
the flourish of trumpets as we entered, gave us a 
sensation wliich 1 can never forget, and I felt 
much moved. . , The sight as we came to 

the middle Wiis magical—so vast, so glorious, so 
touching ; one felt, as so many did whom 1 have 
since spoken to, filled with devotion—more so 
than by any service I liave ever heard. The 
tremendous cheering, the joy expre.sscd on every 
face, the immensity of the building, the mixture 
•of palms, tlowfii-s, trees, statues, fountain.s, the 
organ (with two hundred instruments and six 
hundred voices, which sounded like nothing), 
and my beloved husband, the author of this 
peace festival, which united the industry of all 
nations of the earth—all this was moving indeed, 
and it was and is a day to live for ever. God 
bless my dearest Albert! God bless luy dearest 
■country, which has shown itself so great to-duy ! 


One felt so grateful to the great God, who 
seemed to j>crvade all and to bless all ! ” 

Not a single accident or unpleasantness occurred 
amid the vast throng, wliich, inside and out, wjis 
not lees than a million of people. One hundred 
thousand were w-ithin the building at one time 
—a number sufficient for the population of a 

ood-sized city. Lioiidon seemed to bo on holi- 

ay ;• Europe seemed to have crossed tlio Channel 
I to enjoy itself in Hyde Park ; everywhere the 
novelty and beauty of the Palace were themes 
of wonder and prai.se, and when the j)oor gar¬ 
dener’s boy received the honour of knighthood, 
it was felt to be a fitting acknowledgment of 
liis share in the Greiit Exhibition of 1S51. 

It wa.s at first desh-ed to keep the Crystal 
Pjilaco in Hyde Park, but that being found im¬ 
possible, it was moved to Sydenham, and re- 
erected at a cost of one and a half millions 
in 1854. 

■When next you visit the Cry.stal Palace, you 
may sec on the terrace, immediately in front of 
the main entrance, an ugly pedestal, with a head 
which seems uncoinfortabl}’ placed on the top of 
it. Let me recommend you not to turn away 
too suddenly froiu that thoughtful face, but 
think for a moment that he whom it so un¬ 
comfortably represents was once a common 
labouring lad—that he had nothing to aid him 
but his own purjwse, and de.sire ibr improve¬ 
ment, and that you, hoNvever poor you may be, 
may live as successfully as he did, if you deter¬ 
mine to use faithfully the talents committed to 
you by God. It may never fall to your lot to 
build a palace, much less live in one; you 
may never be reckoned among boys who 
became famous, but you can and you may 
leave the world better thau you found it, by 
the exercise of diligence and the power of love. 
If you should be called to the front rank among 
your fellows, remember that high places are 
slippery ones, and that pride cometh before a 

■\VitIi all the temptations in his path Joseph 
Paxton remained throughout his life simple in 
liis habits, modest in his opinions, and gentle in 
hi.s maimers. It did not spoil him to b« with 
gi eat people. He knew who he was and what 
he wras, and he wished that all the world should 
know it too. His heart was largo and w’arm, 
and those who gained his friendship won a prixe 
worth having. It has been said of him that 
friendship was a plant he loved to grow, 
and in many hearts far and wide it blossomed 
into fi*agrant flow’ers of regret when he passed 
away. 

In 1864 Sir Joseph Paxton was elected M.P. 
for Coventry, which he continued to represent 
until his death. 

Ho proved of great service during the Crimean 
war by organising a Corps of Navvies, from the 
workmen engaged in building the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. He foresaw that in a foreign 
country our troops could make but little progress 
without road and rail, and indeed the disasttira 
w*hich befell our brave soldiers during tliat dread¬ 
ful war were mainly owing to the difficulties of 
moving provisions and arms. 

He died on the 8t!i of June, 1865, after a short 
illness, sind although his highest claim in life was 
that of being a goM gardener, he proved himself 
able to cope with difficulties wliich might have 
marred the success of a great natioadi under¬ 
taking. I 

The poor labouring lad lived to add lustre to 
the name of the nobleman who befriended him, ' 
to secure the gratitude of the nation for his j 
prompt and brilliant answer to a most difficult 
rniestion, and to secure the good will and friend- 
snip of all who had an opportunity of testing 
the kindness of his heaxi and the simplicity of 
his life. y I 



ABOUT MUSHROOMS AND TOAD* 
STOOLS. 

Bv THE Author of “The Boy’s Ow.v 
Flower Garue\,” etc. 

U M M E R is 
now fairly 
over, yet do 
not think be- 
cause a u- 
tumn days 
arc come, 
and flowers 
are going to 
.‘‘lee}), and 
<lead leaves 
rustic al¬ 
ready under 
your feed, 
that you 
need ]> u t 
a .s i d e all 
study of 
plant life 
till anotlier 
sciisoiL On 

the contrary, now is the time for beginning to 
make acquaintance with many kinds of ferns, 
mewses, and fungi, all of which come uniler the 
head of flowerless plants, and ai'o full of interest 
to any one who wul take the trouble to find out 
something about them. 

Out of one onler alone of flowerless ])lants— 
the Fungi—let u.s take the best known amongst 
our British sjKicies, the common niusliroom 
{Agaricus cainpeatris), and ask how many people 
can give a good reason for being ablo to uistin- 
giiish it from any other fungurs ? Can you, who 
i-ead the Boy’.s Own Pater, do so ? Well, then, 
it is just the time to have a little talk about 
mushrooms, when most of us are glad to get a 
chance of bringing in a basketful of such 
dainties. For dainties they are, and good food 
as well, only there are certain imix)rt;uit facts 
which all mushroom-pickers would do well to 
bear in mind. 

There are many sorts of mushrooms (agarics, 
or gill-bearers), which are eatable and whole¬ 
some, as are also a good many other sjiecies of 
fungi. It is, perhaps, needless to add, because 
it is so well known, that there are other kinds 
which contain a violent poison, causing serious 
illness and death to those wlio incautiously 
eat them. 

Now the true field mushroom may be known 
from all others by certain distliiguishiiig marks, 
easy to learn and easy to remember. One of the 
cliief of these is the colour of the gills. The 
gills of a newly-sprung musiiroom are pink. If 
you remove the stem and let the mushroom re¬ 
main, gills undermost, for a short time on a 
sheet of white paper, you will find that they have 
not only changed to a deep purplish-brown 
colour, but tliat there is also deiK)dited on the 
imper a fine powder of the same dark shade. 
This powder consists of the six)res of the mush- 
room, spores being common to all flowerless 
plants, .such as ferns, mosses, fungi, lichens, and 
ssaweeds, and answer to the seeds of a flowering 
plant. Several poisonous kinds of fungus might 
easily be mistaken for the mushroom hut for 
these dark-coloured gills and spores, which arc 
only to bo found in the true Agariciis campes^ris. 

Notice, further, that the mushroom has not a 
friflge, or network, or scaly ring, but a peifcct 
leathery collar surrounding the top i)art of its 
stem. Again, turn up a mushroom, and it will 
be found that there is a space between the gills 
and the stalk, and also that the edge of the cap 
overlaps the gills. Thirdly—and on this nilo 
the greatest stress should Le laid—always re¬ 
member that tnie mushrooms grow on oj>en 
ilowns and pastures, and that it is never safe to 
gather such as may be found in woods aud 
hedges, or round stumps. This most important 
rule is by no means to be neglected, for it is wi‘U 
known that, under certain conditions, even the 
true mushroom becomes unwholesome, and it Is 
wiser to avoid eating any found in shady plscos. 
Do not suppose that all mushrooms growing 
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ander trees are therefore poisonous, bnt the risk 
jf aeeident is greatly lessened if the above rules 
u-e carefully observed. It is also always better to 
«t mushrooms while young, i.e, in their pink 
itate, before any part of them becomes black or 
ilirivelled. 

Tlie French, Italian, and other continental 
lations are in the habit of eating many kinds of 
ungi, and varieties, curious and possibly re- 
mgiiant as articles of food to some English 
astes, may be commonly seen offered for sale in 
he markets abroad. It is strange, therefore, 
o learn from a very interesting little book 
in British fungi, by Dr. Cooke, that “were 
lur common mu-shroom to appear in the 
iiarkets of Romo for sale ft would bo 
ertain of condemnation by the inspector 
if fungi, as unwholesome.” “May he die 
if a. pratiola” (Anglice, mushroom) “is the 
vorst wish that an Italian can express for an 
neiny.” Probably there is good ana sufiicieut 
casou for such caution. It may be cither of 
oil or climate alfecting the miality of the mush- 
oom, as the Romans are unlikely to be unduly 
iri'judiccd on this point. That poisonous fungi 
ire not unfrequently eaten we may gather from 
lie fact that Italian apothecaries in rural dis- 
rii ts, where such accidents are apt to occur, 
low keep certain antidotes against the peculiar 
wison they contain, scientifically called “ mus- 
arina." The handsome scarlet fly-amric 
AmanUa rmtxaria), so called from having been 
bed as on ingredient in fly-poison, contains 
his principle in a strong degree. This fungus 
s sometimes, but not very frequently, found in 
lur English woods. 

Many kinds of edible fungi are found in Great 
Britain, though in our ignorance and dislike we 
irc apt to call them all “ toadstools.” Those 
vlio have made a study of the subject declare 
lut a vast amount of wholesome food is thus 
lasted every year. No doubt the time will 
ome when, with more knowledge, prejudices 
rill, in some dewee, be broken down; but, ns 
Jt. Cooke says, “ One might almost as readily 
injic to convince the labourer in agiicultural 
li-stricts that flint-stones are convertible into 
oup, as that such * toad’s-meat ’ is fit for the 
able of a Christian." Many folk, however, 
X sides the labourer, will prefer to leave the tast- 
ng and trying of these doubtful-looking vegc- 
ables to the enthusiastic fungologist. 

But, without foolishly venturing to taste un¬ 
mown mushrooms, there is no reason why we 
uay not make acquaintance with a few of the 
stable and non-eatable kinds commonly to be 
bund in our woods and lanes. 

How very little can be learnt about them in 
-hort pajper like the present may be inferred 
rom the fact that as many as 4,000 species are 
mown to exist in Great' Britain. It is not 
:enerally understood that under the head of 
■ungi* are included not only all such growths 
s we call mushrooms and toadstools, but also 
11 kinds of mould and mildew, rust and smut, 
.’lie yeast used in making bread, the vineg.ar- 
ilant which so many housekeepers arc in the 
Libit of storing, the blue mould of cheese, the 
Iry-rot which eats into the hardest wood, the 
'l.iek .spots on linen which we call mildew, all 
ii ’.v; are due to the presence of fungi. Won- 
li rful and interesting accounts are given by the 
lev. M. J. Berkeley, Dr. Cooke, and other 
inters, of the growth of these strange plants, 
ihich accounts, if you can meet with them, you 
hould read. 

By way of introduction to the subject a few 
if the fungi most commonly to be found in 
ln<.'Iand may be mentioned here. 

Though usually most abundant in autumn, you 
ire likely to meet with one in the spring known 
L5 St. George’s mushroom {Agaricas Gamioaa), 
lecause it appears about St. George's Day, April 
::inl. It grows in rings, has a bulging stem, 
inj, according to one writer, is not unlike a 
racknel biscuit in colour and texture. The 
plls are yellowish-white, and it is quite whole- 
Kimc, though not very delicate in flavour. It 
s welcomed, however, by some people as a 


' The j 7 la rightly, though not usually, pronounced 


substitute for the true field mushroom, wMch 
is not then in season. 

An autumnal species, called, in some districts, 
the horse-mushroom {A. arvetisu) also grows in 
rings. It is larger and coarser than the true 
mnshreom, and is easily recognised by country 
folk. The shepherd-boys, when they turn out 
their sheep in the early autumn mornings upon 
the open down-lauds, take care to provide them¬ 
selves with a good-sized bag, hung round their 
necks, to hold the mushrooms tlmy are sure to 
find, and which they are glad to sell to the 
ketchup-makers of the district. For this pur¬ 
pose the horse-mushroom, when young, is espe¬ 
cially suitable, but it is seldom thou^t worth 
eating by those who pride themselves on the 
flavour, said to be the finest, of the down-mush¬ 
room. The gills of the horse-mushroom, while 
young, are of a pinkish-yellow colour, afterwards 
turning to a light brown. This kind may often 
be bought in Covent Garden Market. 

The parasol agaric {A. procerus), so called 
I from its elegant form, is a common and very 
pretty fungus, which one might look at, how¬ 
ever, for a long time without suspecting it to bo 
eatable. The same may be said of the lilac¬ 
stemmed mushroom (A. personatus), yet this 
sp»:ie3 used formerly to be sold in the Netting- 
ham Market, under the name of Blewits, or 
Blue-hats ; and both species may be occasionally 
seen in Covent Garden. 

Very high praise is given to a yellow, funnel- 
shaped fungus, with a scent os of ripe wall-fruit, 
which is ir^uent in woods, called the chanter¬ 
elle (CunthareUus cibarius). It is greatly es¬ 
teemed on the Continent, and sometimes forms 
a costly and dainty dish at public dinners in 
London. Probably most of us have passed by 
chanterelles mowing in the grassy drives of 
woods and pantations without notice or any 
thought of turning them into a fricassie. 

The orange-milk mushroom is another singu¬ 
lar-looking brownish-yellow agaric, which is 
said to merit well its Latin name of Lactarius 
dcliciosm. It is found chiefly in fir-plantations, 
and is easily known by the orange-coloured milk 
it contains, and by its turning green when 
bruised. He must have been a brave man who 
first ventured to taste it, being most uninviting 
to an ordinary observer; yet it is said to be the 
most delicious mushroom known. 

All the fungi yet named have been true 
agarics, or gill-beaters ; but folk learned in the 
subject maintain the excellence of many species 
that do not come under this head. The edible 
boletus, a large brown fungus growing in woods, 
has no gills, Eut its cap is filled with a spongy 
substance, produced by numberless small tubes 
or pores, which serve at once to distinguish it 
from an agaric. When properly cooked, it is 
said to be very good. There are as many as 
thirty different boMi to be found in Great Bri¬ 
tain, some of which are eatable, and others un¬ 
wholesome. The distinguishing mark of boletus 
cdiilis, most frequently found of any, is a 
“pinkish network of fine lines” at the top of 
the stem. 

Probably every boy has amused himself by 
kicking about the very large pufl-balls {Lj/co- 
2 >er(tmi giganteum) full of dark brown powder, 
or spores, when ripe, which are so common on 
pastures and downs. It is hardly likely to have 
occiured to him, however, that pure white .slices, 
a quarter of an inch thick, cut from one of these 
same puff-balls in its young and pulpy state, 
nicely fried and spread with raspberry jam, are 
excellent. The difficulty is to obtain these fungi 
at the right moment, as they speedily ripen and 
become unfit for cooking. 

Another odd-looking, liver-coloured fungus, 
called by Dr. BuU the vegetable beef-stcak'(A'is<u- 
Una hepalica), is often to be seen growing out of 
the trunks of old trees, most commonly on the 
oak. Its occasional likeness to a great red tongue 
accounts for its French'name, “ Langue de boeuf," 
and we are assured by Dr. Badham that “ when 
OTilled it is scarcely to be distinguished from 
broiled meat;" anil by Mrs. Hussey, who is 
another authority on the subject, that “if it is 
not beef itself, it is sauce for it.” 

In spite, however, of all that can be said in 
favour of these curious plants, it is very doubtful 


whether we English will ever become a fungus- 
eating people. It is impossible to lay down any 
positive rules by which poisonous kinds may be 
separated from eatable fungi. Nothing but 
extreme foolhardiness would induce any one to 
taste unknown varieties, as there is no sure test 
which can be applied to them, except that of 
accurate scientific knowledge of the different 
species; yet notice and gather as many kinds as 
you can. Mark their strange and, in many 
cases, elegant forms, and the beautiful shades of 
colour, from the brilliant scarlet of the mos-s-cup 
{Peziza coceinea) growing on decaying twigs, 
through all degrees of tints of red, pink, orange, 
yellow, green, brown, and grey to pure white, 
which different species display. You will then 
hardly fail to acknowledge that a new and veiy 
great interest has been added to your autumnal 
and winter walks, when flowers are scanty, and 
few things are left to remind us of the resurrec¬ 
tion life of spring. 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 

By Heru Meter. 
{Continued from page 47.) 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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Bkeorb commencing our second game for 
beginners we will explain the K-M movement, 
to which we referred m our last number. Wo 
will show it for White, and remark that it is 
the same for Black. In this position 
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White can perform this movement on either 
side—namely, move the K two squares, and 
place the M on the other side of the K close 
to it; thus the short movement, or that on the 
K’s side, consists in placing the E on gl and the 
M hi on f 1; the long one, or that on the L’s side, 
in placing the K on cl and the M al on dl. 
This movement is restricted as follows ; 1. Tho 
line from cl to hi, or from el to al, must be 
clear. 2. The square to which the K goes must 
not be attacked by a black piece, neither must 
the K pass over an attacked siiuare. 3. The K 
must not be in check at the time of moving two 
squares. 4. Neither the K nor the M must 
have moved before. (Should the M hi have 
moved, then the K can still move with the 
M nl, and vice versa. The M al may pass over 
tho square bl, through this being attacked by a 
black man.) The following game is colled 


The Defence op the Two O’s. 

Place the men in the ordinaiy way, as on 
page 32, and move 

1 , Pe 2 —«4 Pe7—e5 

2, O gl-f3 O b 8 -o 6 

3, N fl-o4 OgS-fB 

These are the opening moves. Black has now 
attacked the P e4 ; we therefore defend it by 

4, P d2-d3 

for if the 0 should now take tho P e4, wo should 
take the 0 with the P d3, and gain a superior 
piece for an inferior one. AVe protect the P c4 
with tlie P d3, and not by playing 0 bl—c3, 
for we have placed the N (from fi) in the middle 
of the board, and now gain an outlet for the 
N cl, which can move to e3 or g5, or eventually 
to any other square in the diagonal. 

4, N f8-c5 

6 , N ol-g 6 P d7-d6 

6 , O bl-c3 N 08 —e 6 

{To etmtinued.) 
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¥l\e Boy’^ Own Bh-pei‘. 


PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

(A Story needing Words.) 


M.''. 



*,* Write a poem descriptive of tlie mcrnprable historical event which this picture represents. 

of til'' value of ■■20^,. l.P?;., jinii 10s. re-sportively ivill be given fur the three best sets of verses. Open to readers of all ages equally, 
must reach the Editor (hiring Xnvemher. For Kiilcs, Conditions, etc., see the first number of thi.s volume. [Xo. 33.] 


Coi‘rcs|)on'bciicc, 


•T- U E., HL'il othm.- Tlie price of thelnat volume is i 
6s.,,or 7a. ckl. -’lit edges, for tlie conveoienee "f ' 
those who have t.aken the iiuinhers and parts, and ' 
•wish to hind them, we issue the handsome cover I 
separately, pdt'e Is. 8d. Tine, like tho nunihert, 
maybe ordered through nny bO'kscller. Indeed, it 
is too wide to I>as3 tlirouxh.the post, and can hiily be 
obtained, tbeiefore, by onlering thus. Tlie coloured i 
.pliitos, etc., issued witii the piirts, but not witli the 
'Weekly nuiubth-s, may'now ia* had complete iu a 
packet through the bouksoller*, price 9d. j 

Fetkr (Derby) and Ellen H.-l. If you supply the | 
cover, any lHx>kbinder will bind the volume for you. ' 
The cost may vary slightly in dlflfereiit localities, ! 
but from Is. 3d, to 2a. would <ioubtless cover it. Jt i 
must be clearly understood that we cannot tinder- , 
take either to bind for our readers or tc get the hind- ■ 
ing'dohe. 2. Yes ; we had thought early in the 
year that we might be able to issue all the .coloured | 
plates, etc , in a packet for6d.; but we have pub- • 
Ushed so inniiy'niore than we had intended, that it ‘ 
is not po.ui ble for us to supply them at less than the 
Od. Early orders should be adren, as it would be . 
dliticiUt to reprint' some of them should the stock I 
Ixfcome exUau-sted. 

W. IT. W. and.T. T. W, (South Ilayling.) -You will see 
that a part of your request bus been already granted. 
We wiU emleavour to give a good' portrait of Ccte- ' 
wayo in an early niimliep. You may always depend 
upon portraits publislieil Incur pageslieihgautlivntic 
and thoroughly trustworthy in regard to likeness. 

A. n (South Shields.)~Ye8 ; in this volume we will 
endeavo^ir to afford you detailed instructions as to 
the preserving of flowers and the forrantion of a gt»od ; 


herbarium. In the meantime, you ennnot do better 
than follow the hints already given in I'egard to 
preserviug seaweed. 

J. B. (Ck>ckormouth.)--PoMibly, but we should hardly 
like to promise defluitely just yet. 

G. 0. T. (York.) -Depend upon it. for an apprentice to 
talk too much.of rights and. what he can “ claim" 
in the way of holidays is a serious mistake- It is 
Tuiich better from every point -of view, to trj' what 
concllintlon will do. The law allows a verj- consl- 
demble margin to employers, who may plead 
urgmicy, and unless (as issometiiiics the case) stated 

f teriotls are set down in the indentures for holidays, | 
b is fnr better to see what can 1)e 8cc\ired by friendly ! 
representation and consultation mtluT than by ! 
attempting to enforce demands. The intervals of , 
muster and apprentice otight to be mutually studied } 
and made ns far as possible identical. j 

E. n. A. >V. (I>>amington,)—The coloured plate, show- j 
Ing the different regiments of onr array, is being 
printed, but we are liot quite sure yet when wc shsUl 
l>e able to present it to our readers; poasibly with 
the New Year’s numbers. 

C. r. M. (Liverpool) and many others send us hearty 
letters of congratulatioti at the strong bill of fare 
witli which we have commenced this volume. We j 
thank them for th^ir kind words and good wishes, | 
and can assure them that' the attractions will be ] 
fully inalutainetl throughout the year. They will 1 
nmterinlly help us by recomnieuding th3 paper*! 
wherever they can. j 

J. B. (Manchester.)—Nearly all the piT>ff««inns and ' 
trades-have now their '/wn special organs in the 1 
press, ninl handbooks are also published. 'We know ; 
of no dtie book,’ however, that eml)race8 them all. ' 
Tell us what particular calling you wiali to pursue, : 
.and then we may be able to help you. Your writing, 
though fairly good. Is capable of great improvement. 


E H It is quite true that a “OirJ’s Own" is about Vv 
l)e Issued. The first number will pfolmhly appva' 
with the new- year.. M>S. by amateurs, are :.'i 
solicited, bur if ^nt in to the editor they v\Ill doubt 
less be con.sidercd on their merits. 

W. r. R. J. (Dover.)- Certainly ; yott can procure y >•’ 
missing part with the plate. Tfiere is no nee«i fo* 
you to purchase the whole packet. 

G. E. R. (Pimlico,)—We have already answereil 
question several times. We know of no one «h'» 
will purchase old penny postage stamps, nor do we 
know of aty use to which they can be put, unle» it 
be to line fancy boxes, cover screens, ete. It w a 
niere i>opulai' delusion that they are of marketible 
value. • 

L L. (Highhurj ) »nd others wish to know how the> ar* 
to get articles published In our pages. Merit it it? 
one pa&six>rt. All mss. submitt^ are examined, 
and if found suitable are published as opporttinitW 
occur ; but of course the art of skilful writing do«^ 
not come naturally with the mere desire to hive k 
and years of careful pmctice arc needful lo enable 
ope to reach the remunerative stage. Ainfctet:rt 
Binding us voluntary coutribulions must ulwaj s re¬ 
tain copie.s, as we cannot undertake .to return their 
rejected articles. 

U. W. G. (Mlldmay Rond.) -Your^pigeons will l>e 
right iu the winter if their liouse is in a toIer8b'\ 
sheltered position, and is fftiriy weaUrer-tigItt. 
course, you c«n hardly expect.them, to tlirive if tboj 
are in a .dr.inghty, tumble-down habitati..>n. fa- ii j 
due north, p.ast, or north-bast: ' Refer to the arti de- 
that have already appeared in our column?. 

W. Mcif.—We can hardly promise at any rate, foi 
the present—to give less<.>ns»ju sTiorthMid : it woul-: 
iKf njnking wfiat is intended as a magazine of reert-.) 
tion to) much like a schoul-book. We should re 
commend Pitman's system, and you c.'in obtain i!:- 
needfulmsjiuslsof the publisher, W. Pitman, Pat r 
noster Row, EC. 














[By t'HAIlLKS CaITEIIMOLE. 










































































THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 
By R. M. li.iLL.VNTV.M;, 

Author nf “ The Li/cboat," “ Pont Uotste," etc. 

in.^PTEK V.-TONY r.EfOMKj .Y r.ED.SKIN', .YND 

THE rUr-SUEHH CTI.\XGE THEIR 

MTiien Petawauuqait joined the bund of 
I I Indiiui.s, of whom we left Victor 
Baven.sha w and his comrades in eager pur- 
Jnit, ho deemed it advisable for various 
reasons to alter the costume and general 
sppearanoe of his captive, and for that 
purpose took him to a sequestered spot in 
the bushes outside the camp. 

Poor Tony kad at first shrunk from his 
laptor with inexpressible horror, but when 
le found that the Indian did not eat him 
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his mind was calmed. As time advanced 
and ho pi^rceived that Potawanaquat, 
although stem and very silent, took much 
pains to assist him on h's long marches, 
and, above all, fed him with a liberal hand, 
his feelings changed considerably, and at 
last ho began to regard the taciturn red 
man with something like fondness. Pota- 
wanaquat made no positive effort to gain 
the child’s affections; he never fondled 
him, and seldom spoke, save for the pur¬ 
pose of gi^dng a brief command, which 
Tony alwajs obeyed ivith miraculous 
promptitude. The utmost that can be said 
is that the savage was gentle and supplied 
his wants. Could a civilised man have 
d i ne much more ? 

It may be well to remark in passing 
that Tony, having associated a good deal 
with Indian boys in Red River, could speak 
their language pretty well. The Indian, 
of course, spoke his owrn tongue correctly, 
while Tony spoke it much as he spoke his 
own—childishly. As the reader probably 
does not understand the Indian language, 
wo will give its equivalent as spoken by 
both in English. 

On reaching the sequestered root above 
referred to, Petawanaquat sat down on a 
fallen tree and made the wondering child 
stand up before him. 

“ The white man’s boy must become an 
Indian,” he said, solemnly. 

“How zat poss’ble?” demanded the 
child with equal solemnity. 

“By wearing the red man’s clothes and 
painting his face,” returned his captor. 

“ Zat’ll be jolly,” said Tony, with a smile 
of hearty approval. 

How ho expressed the word “jolly” in 
the Indian tongue wo cannot tell, but he 
conveyed it somehow, for the Indian’s lips 
expanded in a grim smile, the first he had 
indulged in since the day of the abduction. 

The process by which Tony was trans¬ 
formed was peculiar. Opening a little 
bundle, the Indian to®k therefrom a 
small coat, or capote, of deer-skin; soft, 
and of a beautiful yellow, like the skin of 
the chamois. It was richly ornamented 
with porcupine-quill work done in various 
colours, and had fringes of leather and 
little lucks of hair hanging from it in 
various places. Causing Tony to strip, he 
put this coat on him, and fastened it round 
his waist with a worsted belt of bright 
scarlet. Next he drew on his little legs a 
pair of blue cloth leggings, which were 
ornamented with beads, and clothed his 
feet in new moccasins, embroidered, like 
the coat, with quill-work. Tony regarded 
all this with unconcealed pleasure, but it 
did not seem to please him so much when 
the Indian combed his rich curly hair 
straight down all round, so that his face 
was quite concealed by it. Taking a pair 
of large scissors from his bundle, the 
Indian passed one blade under the hair 
across the forehead, g.ave a sharp snip, and 
the whole mass fell like a cut tain to the 
ground. It was a sublimely simple mode 
of clearing the way for the countenance— 
much in vogue among North American 
savages, from whom it has recently been 
introduced among civilised nations. The 
Indian then lifted the clustering curls at 
the back, and again opined the scissors. 
For a few moments his fingers played with 
the locks as ho gazed thou^itfully at them ; 
then, apparently changing his mind, ho let 
them drop, aud put the scissors away. 

But the toilet was rot yet complete. 
The versatile operator drew from his 
Inmdle some bright-red, yellow ochre, and 
'kue paint, with a piece of charcoal, and 
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set to work on Tony’s countenance with all 
the force of a Van Dyke and the rich colour¬ 
ing of a Rubens. Ho bi'gau with a streak 
of scarlet from the eyebrows to the end of 
the nose. Skijiping the mouth, ho con¬ 
tinued the streak from the lower lip down 
the ehin, under which it melted into 
a tender half-tint made by a smudge of 
yellow ochre and charcoal. This vigorous 
touch seemed to rouse the painter’s spirit 
in Petawanaquat, for he pushed the boy- 
out at arm’s length, drew himself back, 
frowned, glared, aud breathed hard. Three 
bars of blue from the biidge of the nose 
over each check, with two red circles below, 
and a black triangle on the forehead, were 
touched in with consummate skill and 
breadth. One of the touches was so broad 
that it covered the whole jaw, and had to 
be modified. On each closed upper eyelid 
an intensely black spot was painted, by 
which simple device 'Tony, with his azure 
orbs, was made, as it were, to wink black 
and gaze blue. The general effect having 
thus been blocked in, the artist devoted 
himself to the finishing touches, and at last 
turned out a piece of work which old 
Samuel Ravonsbaw himself would have 
failed to recognise as his son. 

It should have been remarked that pre¬ 
vious to this Petawanaquat had modified 
his own costume. His leggings were fringed 
with scalplocks; ho had painted his face, 
and stuck a bunch of feathers in his hair, 
and a gay firebag and a tomahawk were 
thrust xmder his belt behind. 

“ Ho! ” ho exclaimed, with a look of 
satisfaction, “now Tony is Tonyquat, and 
Petawanaquat is his father! ” 

“ When -wiU zoo take me back to my 
own fadder ? ” asked Tony, emboldened by 
the Indian’s growing familiarity. 

No reply was given to this, but the 
question seeined to throw the red man into 
a savage reverie, and a dark frown settled 
on his painted face, as he muttered, “ The 
Little Wolf meant to take the white man’s 
life, but he was wise; he spared his life 
and took his heart. His revenge is sweeter. 
Wah!” 

Tony failed to catch the meaning of this, 
but, fearing to rouse the anger of his now 
father, he held his tongue. Meanwhile 
the Indian put the cliild on a stump a 
few yards off in front of him, filled his 
pipe, lighted it, placed an elbow on each 
knee, rested his chin on his doubled fists, 
and glared at his handiwork. Tony was 
used to glaring by that time, though ho 
did not like it. He sat still for a long 
time like one fasc’mated, and returned the 
stare with interest. 

At last the Indian spoke. 

“ Is Tonyquat a Christian ?” 

Somewhat surprised but not perplexed 
by the question, Tony answered “Ho, yis,” 
promptly. 

. The Indian agaih looked long and 
earnestly at the child, os if he were con¬ 
sidering how far such a juvenile mind 
might be capable of going into a theological 
discussion. 

“ What u a Christian ? ” asked the 
Indian, abruptly. 

“ A Kistn’s a dood boy,” replied Tony; 
then, dropping his eyes for a moment in 
an effort to recall past lessons, ho suddenly 
looked up with an intelligent smile, and 
said, “ Oh, yis, I ’momers now. Elsie 
teach me a Kis’n boy’s one what tries to 
be like de Lord — dood, kind, gentle, 
fo’givin’. patient, an’ heaps more; zat’s 
what a Kist’n is.” 

The Indian nodded approvingly. This 
accorded, as far as it went, with what he 


had learned from the missionaries of Red 
River, but his miud was evidently per¬ 
plexed. Ho smoked, meditated a consider¬ 
able time, and glared at Tony in silence; 
then said, suddenly, 

“Tonyquat, your father is not a Chris¬ 
tian.” 

“My fadder would knock zoo down if 
zoo say dat to hims face,” replied the child, 
confidently. 

This seemed so p.alpable a truth that the 
Indian codded several times, and grinned 
fiendishly. 

“Do Christians swear, an' dtink, and fight, 
and get angry till the blood malces the face 
blue, and strike with the fist 1'” asked Pota- 
wanaquat. 

“Oh, no, never," replied Tony, adopting 
that shocked tone and look which Elsie 
was in the habit of using when anything 
wicked was projKiunded to her; “dey's 
always dood, like Jotuf an’Abel an’ Sam’l, 
an’ Cain, an’ David, an’ Saul—” 

Tony stopped short, with an indistinct 
idea that he was mixing pattern cha¬ 
racters. 

“ Ho! ” muttered the savage, with a 
gleam of triumph in his eyes, “ Petawana¬ 
quat has got his heart." 

“Eh, zoo got ’im by heart a’ready? 
Took me long, long time to git ’em by 
heart,” said Tony, with a look of admira¬ 
tion, which was sadly marred by the paint. 
“ Me's not got ’em all off yet. But you’s 
clever, an’—an’—^big.” 

The Indian's smile became a sad one, 
and his look was again perplexed, as he 
rose and returned to the camp, followed by 
his adopted son. It was obvious that no 
light was to be thrown en his rel^ous 
difficulties, whatever they were, by Tony¬ 
quat. 

After leaving the lakelet on the plains, 
the Indian travelled for several days with 
his friends; and then, parting from 
them, went towards the west, to rejoin 
his family. This point of divergence the 
pursuers had missed, and when they over¬ 
took the Indian band, they found, to their 
intense regret, that the kidnapper had 
escaped them. 

“ We will hold on with the redddns,” 
said Ian Macdonald, while sitting in coun¬ 
cil -with his companions after tois disco¬ 
very. “ The chief tells me that buffaloes 
have been reported in a spot which lies in 
the direction we must follow to recover the 
trail. This advantage we now possess, 
however; wo know where Petawanaquat 
is going—thanks to his so-called friends 
here, -who don’t seem to care much about 
him—and as he believes he has distanced 
all pur.'Uers, he -wiU now journey slower 
than before. Besides, we must help to kill 
a buffalo or two, our meat being nearly 
done. What say you, Vic P ” 

“ I say what you say, of course, though 
I'd rather set off ahead of the band, and 
push on as fast as we can.” 

“ Vich means dat youth bees impetoous 
toujours,” said Rollin. 

In pursnance of this plan they journeyed 
with the Indians for three days, when an 
event occurred which modified their plans 
con.siderably. This was the discovery one 
afternoon of a broad trail, made by the 
passage of numerous carts and horsemen 
over the prairie. 

“Buffalo runners!” exclaimed Rollin, 
when they came upon the track. 

“ From Red River I ” cried Victor. 

“ Even so, boys,” said Ian. 

The Indian chief, who led the party, held 
the same opinion, and added thqt they 
were evidently journeying in the same 




direction with themselves. This rendered 
it necessary that they should make a forced 
march during the night, it being otherwise 
impossible for men on foot to overtake a 
party of horsemen. Towards midnight 
of the same day they had the satisfaction 
of seeing their camp fires in the distance. 
Soon afterwards they were within the circle 
of the camp, wht?ro men Were still smoking 
and eatmg round the fires, and women and 
children were moving busily about 

“ Why, there are John Flett and David 
Mowat,” exclaimed Victor, as several of 
the men came forward to meet the party. 

“An’ Hayes, an’ Vinklemaup,” cried 
JRolIin. 

Another minute and they were shaking 
hands amid a chorus of surprised and 
hearty questions and replies. 

“ Is Louis Lambert with you ? ” asked 
Victor, after mutual explanations had been 
given. 

“ Xo,” said David Howat, with a laugh, 
“ he’s got other fish to fry at homo,” 

Poor Ian -winced, for he at once pictured 
to himself Elsie as the mermaid hinted at. 

“Now, boys, I’m going to ask some of 
you to make a sacrifice,” said Ian. “ Wo 
had intended to foUow up this chase on 
foot, but of course -will be able to accom¬ 
plish our end sooner on horseback. I want 
three of you to lend us your horses. You’re 
sure to be well paid for them by Sam 
Eavenshaw and my father. I’ll guarantee 
you that—” 

“We want no guarantee,” interrupted 
John Flett, “and we have spare horses 
enough in the camp to mount you without 
giving up our own; so make your mind 
easy.” 

“ Zat is troo,” said Herr Winklemann ; 
“ ve ' has goot horse to spare; bufflo 
mnners every von. Bot you mus stay -vid 
us von day for run ze buff’lo an’ git supply 
■of meat.” 

Victor and his friends at once agreed to 
this, all the more readily that the posses¬ 
sion of horses would now enable them easily 
to overtake the fugitives. Accordingly, 
they sat down to a splendid supper of 
tobbiboo, and continued to eat, chat, and 
quaff tea far into the following morning, 
rmtil nature asserted herself by shutting 
up their eyelids. 

The band -with which our adventurers 
were now associated was composed of a 
motley crew of Eod Eiver half-breeds, out 
for the great spring buffalo hunt. It con- 
•aistod of nearly 700 hunters, as many 
women, more than JOO children, and up¬ 
wards of 1,000 carts withhorsesand draught 
oxen, besides about TOO buffalo runners, or 
trained hunting horses, and more than 500 
dogs. These latter, although useless in 
the spring hunt, were, nevertheless, taken 
with them, fed, and cared for, because of 
their valuable qualities as draught animals 
for Ught sledges in winter. 

Some of the hunters were steady-going 
and respectable enough; others were idle, 
thriftless fellows, who could not settle to 
farming in the colony, and even in the 
chase were lazy, bad hunters. The women 
were there for the purpose of attending to 
camp duties—cooking, dressing the buffalo 
skins, makiog bags from the animals’ green 
hides, with the hair left on the outside, 
end filling the same with pemmican. 

This substance, as we have elsewhere 
remarked, is by no means unpalatable; it is 
very nutritious, and forms the chief food 
of the hundreds of voyagours who traverse 
Eupert’s Land in boats and canoes during 
the open season of the year. It must be 
understood, however, that the compost is 
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not attractive in appearance. It is made 
in the open air by women who are not 
very particular in their habits. Hence, 
during windy weather, a modicum of dust 
is introduced into it Even stray leaves 
and twigs may get into it at times, and it 
is always seasoned more or less profusely 
with buffalo hairs. But these are trifies to 
strong and hungry men. 

Two trips to the plains wore made annu¬ 
ally by these hunters. The proceeds of the 
spring hunt were al-ways sold to supjdy 
them with needed clothing, ammunition, 
etc., for the year. The “ fall hunt” fur¬ 
nished them with their winter stock of 
food, and helped to pay off their debts, 
most of them being supplied on credit. 
Sometimes the fall hunt failed, in which 
case starvation stared the improvident 
among them in the face, and suffering, 
more or less severe, was the lot of alb 

Little, however, did the reckless, jo-vial 
half-breeds care for such considerations on 
the occasion about which we write. It was 
the spring hunt. The year was before 
them. Health rolled in the veins and hope 
revelled in the breasts of all as they 
mounted their steeds, and sallied forth to 
the chase. 

Ah! it was a memorable day for Victor, 
when, at early da-wn, he vaulted into the 
saddle of the horse lent to him, and went 
off to the hunt buffalo. 

The said horse began by standing 
straight up on its hind legs like a man! 
Victor held on by the mane. Eeveising 
the process, it pointed its tail to the 
sky. Victor stood in the stirrups. It 
swerved to the right, it swerved to the 
left, but Victor swerved -with it accommo¬ 
datingly. He was a splendid horseman. 
Finding that out at last, the steed took the 
bit in its teeth and ran away. Victor lot it 
run—nay, he whacked its sides and made it 
run. Dozens of -wild fellows were curvet¬ 
ing and racing around him. It was his 
firet hunt. Ms^ with excitement, he finally 
swept away from bis comrades with a 
series of war-whoops that would have done 
credit to the fiercest redskin on the North 
American plains. 

(To be eoniinxud,) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

What a Newsboy has done. 

In the United States, John King, a Cincinnati 
cripple, who for ten years bos followed the for¬ 
tunes of a newsboy’s life, has recently presented 
to the public library of that city over 2,500 
volume.s, collected by him from time to time as 
his meaj'rc earning pennitted. Ho was the son 
of a Michigan farmer, and was crijiplecl for life 
when seventeen years of age. In his bed-ridden 
condition ho developed a liking for book.s and 
an ambition for a library. He left his^bed, and 
after many trials found himself in the city of 
Cincinnati making twelve shillings a week in a 
tobacco factory, but he was soon laid aside with 
the small-pox. On recovery he transferred 
his attentions from tobacco to newspapers, and 
for the last ten years the cripple and his papers 
have been well known in the streets of Cin¬ 
cinnati. He had a little money saved at the 
end of each day’s work, and as he was not occu¬ 
pied the whole of the day, he found delight in 
reading books of his own purchasing. Keeping 
a sharp eye for bargains, he gradually accumu¬ 
lated hundreds of volumes—not of worthless 
publications, so the librarian who recently ex¬ 
amined tliem says, but books of standard value. 
In addition to his library he had saved several 
hundred dollars in money, a fund intended for 
his support in his old age. He was induced to 
invest in a worthless enterprise, lost his money, 
and with a heavy heart returned to his old place 




as a newsboy. His home, a miserable rookery, 
full of tenants, he considered very unsafe for u 
library, and having given up all hope of adding 
to it, he .sent a note to tlie city librarian the 
other day stating that he wislu-il to present the 
whole to the library. The King Library of 
Cincinnati will be a monument to the name of 
its founder, and perhaps an incentive to thrift 
among the boys of the land. 

The Ligrht amidst the Storm. 

II! wildly blows the wind to-night. 

As swift the gale sweeps by, 

And timid hearts thrill with alfright, 

To think of tempests nigh ; 

Fearfully, on the rock-girt shore, 

The waves of ocean l^at, 

AVhile clouds of foam, amid the roar, 

Are hurried to our feet. 

’Twas on a stormy night like this, 

Close by the dashing spray, 

A youthful voice was heard to ce.l*; 

“ My father, come this way ; 

Avoid the rocks on cither hand, 

And oh ! steer straight to me, 

Behold this light upon the shore, 

Where I am waiting thee.” 

The father heard his own brave lad. 

And, guided by the ray. 

Was thus enabled to escape 
The dangers of the bay. 

And soon upon the solid ground 
He clasped him to his breast, 

Then, quickly, in his cottage home, 
Slumoered in peaceful rest. 

« * -• 

Yet once again Will seems to call 
Across life’s tix>ubled sea, 

** Avoid the rocks of sin and shame, 

Steer, father, straight to me,” 

Ay, by Goi.rs help,'’ ho cries, “ 1 will; 
Through the samo Saviour’s love, 
ril strive to gain tliat heavenly shore, 

And meet my boy above.” R. J. R. 

Fate of a Herd of Buffaloes. 

An army officer, who recently arrived in 
Chicago from the Yellowstone Valley, tells a 
story of what happened to a herd of buffaloes as 
they were migrating southwanl. The herd 
numberad about 2,500 head, and had been 
driven out of the Milk River countir by the 
Indian hunters belonging to Sitting Bull’s band. 
When they reached tlie river they ventured on 
the ice witli customary confidence, coming upon 
it witli a solid front, and beginning tiic crossing 
with closed ranks. The stream at this point 
was very deep. When tlie front file, which was 
stretched out a quarter of a mile in length, had 
nearly gained the opposite .shore, the ice sud¬ 
denly gave way under them. Some trappers, 
who were eye-witnesses of the scene, said it 
seemed as il a trench hatl been opened in the 
ice the whole length of the column. Some four 
or five hundred animals tumbled into the open¬ 
ing all in a heap. Others fell in on top of them, 
and sank out of sight in a ririnkling. By this 
time the ice was breaking nmb r the still ad¬ 
vancing herd. The trappers say tiiat in less 
than a minute the whole hotly of buifuloes had 
been precipitated into the river. They were 
wedged in so thickly that they could do nothing 
but struggle for a second, and then disappear 
beneath the cakes of ice of the swift current 
Not a beast in all that mighty herd tried to 
escape, but in a solid phalanx they marched to 
their fatal bath in the “Big Muddy.” In a 
minute from the time the first ice broke not a 
bulfalo’s head or tail was to be seen. 

Possibly, occurrcnceH of this sort, in ancient 
tertiary times, helped to form the remarkable 
deposits of bones lound in the old lake beds of 
the great West and elsewhere. In these de¬ 
posits the earth is literally crowded witli the 
bones, sometimes chielly of one type, sometimes 
comprising many dLstinet api'cies. In the latter 
case the victims were probably swept away by 
sudden floods, their remains mingling con¬ 
fusedly in quiet basins. 
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GUY FAWKES’ DAY. 

“Remember, remember, the 5th of Novemher, 
l lic gunpowder treason and plot." 

NK morning' 
in October of 
160.">, n cer- 
tiiiu Doble- 
ninn, J,ord 
Mountea'sde 
by name, 
was sitting 
at supper in 
bis bouse at 
JI o X t 0 n , 
when bis 
servant en¬ 
tered the 
room, and 
laid a letter 

on the table before liim. 

“Where does this come from?” asked his 
lordship, seeing that tlie letter was addressed to 
himself, but in a very indilferent handwriting, 
which be did not recognise. 

The servant could not say. All he knew was 
that the letter had just been delivered to liiin at 
the door of the irmnsion, by a strangf-r, he 
thought; though, as the niglit was so dark that 
l»e could not distinctly see the man’s face, he 
might be mistaken. 

What sort of man was he?” the nubter 


thought, to himself, when, after glancing at a 
line or two of the strange epistle, lie turned 
over-leaf and saw that it was neither signed nor 
dat»M. “Here, sir; please to read it to me 
aloud, and save me the trouble of spelling it 
out,” lie added, handing tlie letter to one of the 
gentlemen of his household, who was sitting 
I witli liim at tabic. 

: The gentleman obeyed, and read ; and as the 

I letter is a kind of curiosity in its way, it shall 
be given in its original and strange siKilling, 

' and entire absence of capital Icttei-s and stops. 
Here it is :— 

“ mi Irtnl out of the love i l)eare to some of youer 
frends i have a caer of yoiier prcsei’vacioii therefor i 
wouM ndvyae yowe as yowe tenik-r youcr lyf to devyse 
some exscuse to shift of yotier .attendaocu at this par- 
Icament for god A: man hathe C'Ojcunetl to puuisli the 
! wickednea of this tyme & thinke not »li«htlye of this 
ndveitiament but retyere yourc self into yonre contrle 
wheare yowe may expect the event in safti for thoiighe 
theare l>e no appareiice of niiui stiryct i aaye they shall 
reeeyve a terrible bh*we this parleament & yet they 
shall not seie who hurts them this councel is not to l>e 
contemned because it maye do ywwe kooiI and can do 
yowe no hanne for the Usingere is passed as soon as 
yowe have burnt the letter and i hope grt<l will give 
yowe the prace to make trood use of it to whose holy 
proteccion i coinmeuil yowe." 

What could be the meaning of thi.s strange 
anonymous letter? Lord Monntcagle’a fu^t 
thought was that it was a silly hoax, meant to 
frighten him ; but then some e.xpressions in it 
lei him to think more seriously of what might 
be hidden beneath its mysterious warnings. For 


jdots which h.id previously been hatched In- 
discontented men, and in the continued diswitis- 
faction with tlie government, which Lori 
Mouiitcagle knew to exist. 

“ It passes my wit to rik* 11 out its meaning." 
thought the puzzled nobleman ; “and though I 
may jicrliajis get laughed at for my {lains, I will 
put the letter into tlic hands of those who arc 
more clover at sueli things than I am,” mi’aiiiiig 
the mini.ster.s of state, with whom, though a 
Uomnn Catholic, I^ird Mounteagle was on 
friendly terms. So, thoiigli it was then late, 
the nobleman put the letter in liis i>ockct, and, 
starting off that .same evening to Westminsttr, 
showed it to as many of the members of the 


Guy Fawkes' Lantern.* 

king’s council as he could find at their posts. 
These lords of the council thanked Mountcaglc 
for the pains ho liad taken, and the confidence 
he had shown, and begged penuission to keep 
the letter to show to tlie king. Tlie tnith in 
that the mysterious warnings it contained com- 
.sponded very closely with some hints they had 
received from other ([uarters, of a desperate con¬ 
spiracy which was going on ; though they had 
as yet had no certain intelligence of it. Tlie 
Utter was valuable, therefore, because it gave 
some soit of infoinuition, not only of danger to 


The Examination of Guy Fawkes. 


Seizure of Guy Fawkes. 


wlsl^icd to know, ac he held tlic letter in liis hand 
unopened. 

“ A tall man, my lord ; a serving man, be¬ 
like.” 

“ Does ho wait?" 

“No, please your lord.ship, lie wont away 
directly he had given me the letter.” 

A.b nothing more could be gathered Lorn his 
pag'.*. Lord Mountcagle broke the seal and opened 
the letter. 

“What folly is this?” he muttered, or 


instance, it refen-ed to the coming meeting of 
rarliameiit, wliicli had been fixed for the 5th of 
November ; and it sjxike about a tendble blow 
that was to be given to this Parliament, from 
which Lord Mountenglc (who was one of the 
lords of Parliament) would be safe, if he would 
take good advice and retire into the country. 
This did not look quite like a joke, it was too 
real. 

And then there were sufiicient reasons for 
thinking seriously of this >varning, in the many 


the govemment, but akso a.s to the time, and 
place, and character of that j»eril. 

KingJames wa.s at tliat time forty miles aw.ay 
in the country in the pleasant neighbourhood 
of Royston, in Hertfordshire. It wos the hunt¬ 
ing season ; and the king fancied that he was 


• Tliis hi8toric.ll relic, of which the above encraviriir 
is n correct representation, is still preserved in tlic 
liodlelan Library at Oxford. In the snine rase is a fm'- 
Blnillo of the celebrated letter to Lord Mountcagle, 
which led to the discovery of the plot. 
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/ond of this country sjwrt, though he was so 
titnid and awkward a rider that, to preveut his 
iailing from hk horse, a peculiarly-shaped padded 


Quy Fawkes* Cellar. 

saddle, which made such an event almost an 
impossibility, was contrived for his special use. 
TWing thus recreating liimself, the king did not 
return to London for several days, during wliich 
time some of the council hjul pretty well spelt 
out the meaning of the letter—aided as they 
were by other secret information they, no doubt, 
continued to receive, and the inquiries they as 
secretly made. 

It wa.s ou tJie 31st of October that the king 
returned from Ins hunting cxi>edition ; laiid on 
the next day, he Wfw shown the letter. And 
now, if I were writing an imaginary story, it 
would be easy to sketch a comical dramatic scene 
efthe kings horror aril affright wlicn he first 
rciul the letter,—how he first turned pale at the 
suspicion of danger, and inllcd Ids big eyes, and 
thrust out his slobbering tongue, which was 
much too large for his mouth,—and spluttered 
<mt words of astonishment and fear, in a broad 
north-country dialect,—for James was a Scot, 
.and, thougli king of England, never lost Ids 
native accent. It w'ould be easy to fancy, also, 
how, when hU fear was a little abated, he began 
to talk more sensibly about tlie letter, and pointed 
out what he took to bo its simple meaning, in 
which lie canie to a right conclusion ; for though 
a very awkward man in person, and often very 
l>edantic and ridiculous in actfon and language, 
King James w’as sometimes slirewd and pene¬ 
trating ; so that, in the opinion of many, he 
merited the remark once made about him, that 
\v^ was “t/w wiscit fool in Europe.'" 

The fact that Lord Mounteagle had received a 
warnings letter, and had handed it over to the 
govemjiieut, was soon known by the consjiirators, 
it being corntnuidcatcd the very next day after 
to Thomas Winter by the person who liad read it 
to his lonlship at the supper-table. And tlds 
. proves that, besides tho actual plotters, tliere 
were others who not only knew or guessed that 
a great conspiracy was on foot, but also sympa¬ 
thised in the design of bringing back Popery as 
the established religion of England. 

As soon a.s Winter heard of this letter, he went 
to his friend Catesby. 

“We have a traitor among us,” said he, when 
-lie had given the alarming intelligence. 

“ If there be one it is Tresliam. I have never 
been easysincclie was admitted intooiircompany, 
though he is niy relation,” said the arch-con- 
spirator. ^ 

Three days after this, Tresham returned to 
town, and received a ntcssage requesting him to 
meet Ills dear friends, Catesby and Thomas 
Winter, at their lone house on Enfield Chose. 
He obeyed tlie summons: and then, says the 
historiaD, “ they directly charged Tresham with 
having written the letter to Alounteagle ; and 
while they accused him, and ho defended liimself, 
dheyfixed theirseiu’ohing eyesouhiscountenance. 


It was clear and firm ; his voice faltered not; he 
swore the most solemn oaths that he was igno¬ 
rant of the letter, and they let him go,”—little 
thinking, probably, how narrowly he had 
escaped instant death by assassination. 

The first thing Catesby and Winter 
did, on their return to London from 
Enfield Chase, wa.s to send their friend 
Fawkes (who had not hoard of the letter) 
to the fatal vault, to see if all were 
right there. On liis presently reporting 
that he found all tilings just as they had 
been left, they “told him of the letter, 
and excused themselves for having placed 
him in such danger without a warning,” 
which, to say the least of it, showed tliat 
they were more careful for their own 
safety than for his. He answered, how¬ 
ever, with great compo.sure, that it made 
no difference to him, that hc.slionid have 

f one all the same if he had known all. 

[e also undertook to return to the vault 
or cellar every day till the 5th of No¬ 
vember, adding that by certain marks he 
had contrived, he was quite sure no one 
could enter without his knowledge. 

Of the fourteen conspirators, the greater 
number were in London. Sir Everard 
Digby, with one or two othere, wore, how¬ 
ever, at his country seht in Rutlandshire, 
where according to his engagomont, he 
had already collected, or was still collecting, ns 
though for a grand hunting party, such of his 
influential friends as he believed would be 
favourable to the carrying out of the j>lot when 
the first blow had been struck ; and, on the 
afternoon of the 4th of November, Catesby and 
John AVrIght left London to join them. 


half-filled. Occasionally, os we may suppose, he 
cautiously paced the confiucd limits at his 
disix)sal to give relief to his cramped limbs, ami 
listening for each succeeding stroke of any church 
clock within earshot, os the laggard hours pass*-il 
wearily away. Perhaps, also, ho slept in fitful 
dozes ; for there are those who can sleep on tlie 
very brink of danger and destruction. 

However this might be, Fawkes was awake 
when the boom of a neighbouring clock bell told 
the hour of two ; for, soon after that time was 
struck, he carefully and iioisele.ssly unfastened 
the cellar door, step|>ed out into the dark, nn- 
lighted street, to breathe a little fresh .air and 
to see what kind of a night it was. But he had 
moved only a step or two on the iMivcment when 
strong hands were suddenly laid U{>oii bkn, ami 
before he could even think of resistance, all 
power of resi&tauce wa.s taken from Iiim, for his 
arms w’erc i>inioned; and then, for tlie first 
time, he wits aware that he was surrounded by 
a party of .soldiers, under tho command of a 
magistrate; and he felt now that the plot in 
which he and liis confederates were engaged, 
and for which they liad laboured so hard, was 
elfectiially defeated ; and that he himself, at 
any rate, was a lost man. 

But even in this strait Fawkes’ natural daring 
did not forsake liim. He regretted only that 
he had not had time to fire the train, so that he 
and Ills captors might all have been blown into 
the air together; and then ho unresistingly 
sabuiitted to be bound hand and foot, searched, 
and examined. He was booted and spurred, as 
though prepared for riding; and no doubt a 
horse w’as stabled near at hand on which ho had 
arranged to ride away to tho water-side before 
the explosion took place. “ On his person, the 


Death of Catesby and Winter. 
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the first part of that dark and | 


Hou.ses of Parliament was quiet as a lonely 
churchyard. Guy Fawkes had, therefore, nothing 
to disturb his solitary meditations as he sat in 
darknc.ss on the gi*eat Iieap of de.structive powder 
and deadly missiles with which the cellar was 


searchers found a watch (watches tvero not com¬ 
monly used then), some toueliw'ood and tinder, 
and some slow matches. Within the cellar, and 
behind the door, was found a dark lantern, with 
a light burning in it.” A cursory ami cautious 
glance around the vault, without removin^i 
much of the lumber, would have revealed t* o 
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'barrels of ^npowder; and then, before liurry- 
ing away from the dangt'rous spot with tlieir 
helpless prisoner, the soldiers seenrely fasteru d 
the cellar door. 

They conveyed him at once to the king’s 
palace of Wlutcliall, where tlu're Imd been but 
tittle sleep on that eventful night; for the king 
himself, and his councillors, were anxiously 
awaiting the result of the discovery they had 
made. The royal beil-chamber, we are toM, 
was for the time turned into a private court of 
examination ; for tliitlierwas Guy Fawkes born** 
by his captors to be questioned by the council, 
“who seem to have been afraid of him, bouuil 
and helpless as ho ; for his voice was still 
bold, his countenance unchanged, and he re¬ 
turned with scorn and detiance their inquisitive 
glances.” 

Plainly, there was nothing to be got out of 
the prisoner in the way of information nt that 
time ; and after a while it was resolved by the 
council that ho should be sent to tlie Tower of 
liondon, and that means should bo tried of 
forcing confession from him. I am sorry to say 
that very cruel means were employed for making 
him confess his full crime and betmy Ids ac¬ 
complices. Althougli contmry to the law of 
Kngland, it was ordered by the king in council 
that tlie prisoner should bo put to torture ; and 
ho was accordingly placeil upon the rack — a 
horrible machine furnished with pulleys, cords, 
and other appliances for stretching the muscles 
and nerves and tendons, and dislocating tlic 
limbs of those poor wretclies who were fastened 
to it 

It was to little purpose, however, that this 
cnielty was inflicted on Fawkes, who was as 
resolute under torture as he w'as merciless in 
conspiring. “ No promises, no threats, could 
shake his firmness, or disturb his self-posses¬ 
sion:”—so we are told, and so we may readily 
believe; for whatever else Guy Fawkes may 
have been, he certainly was no cowanl. 

Nor were his confessions necessary ; for a few 
days put the government in possession of all they 
needed to know respecting the conspirators, as 
well as their plot. Indeed, by their own pro¬ 
ceedings, directly after the arrest of Fawkes was 
known, tliey betrayed themselves: for, on the 
next day, Catcaby and John Wright (who had 
left London the evening before), Percy and 
Christopher Wright, Rookwood and Kay, wore 
galloping in headlong haste, away from London 
on trio great North Road, like madmen, and 
throwing their cloaks into the hedges, as they 
hurried on, to make them ride lighter. All was 
lost now, they could but know and acknowledge. 
The labours they had gone through, tlie sacri¬ 
fices they had made, the anxious secrecy they 
had practised,—all, all had been to no purpose ! 
Not one of them had any longer a happy 
home; w-ives and children, of such as nad 
them, had been hurriedly embraced for the last 
time ; not one of them knew where to turn for 
safe hiding ; not one of them but knew that his 
life was forfeited, and was not worth a day’s 
purchase. All they thought of now was to put as 
many miles between themselves and Ijondon, and 
in as short a time, as jxissiblo ; all they expected 
was to join such of their companions as were 
already collected together in Warwicksliire, and 
then and there stand up in a desperate and 
liopcless defence. 

Near Dunsinore Heath, in Warwickshire, is 
the village of Dunchurch ; and here, in 1605, 
was a hunting seat belonging to Sir Everard 
Digby. On the 6tli of November this house 
was crowded with guests—so crowded that some 
of them had to be quartered elsewhere. The 
occasion of this largo assemblage of visitors, as 
was supposed, was a great hunt wliich was to 
take place the following day or days on Duns- 
more Heath ; and of course the hunters had 
with them their b;st horses, so that the stables 
at Dunchurch wore as full as the mansion to 
which they belonged. 

On the evening of the 5th of November a 
party of Sir Everard’s guests were quartered for 
the night in the liouse of Lady Catesbv at 
Ashby, on the borders of Northamptonsfiire, 
some eight or nine miles from Dunchurch. 
Among them was Thomas Winter, one of the 


chief conspirators, who, no doubt, was cau¬ 
tiously prej)!uiiig the miiuls of bis coini'anions 
for the part they woul<i soon be expected to ])lay 
in the restoration of l*ofK*ry in Knglaiul. They 
wore at supper wlien tlie hasty aii«l sharp ring¬ 
ing .sound ol hor>:('s’ hoofs wa.s heanl w ithout, 
in the court-yard, Ibllowi'd by a .subdued bustle 
and oommolioii. Ijcfore iunuiiits could be made 
as to the cause of tliis disturlKUice tlic door 
opened, and in walked Catesby himself, followed 
by Pen'V, Uookwood, and the rot of tlie fugitives. 
They were deadly jiale, spattered with mud, and 
staggering with i'atigue. No words wi-rc needed 
to tell that they were bearers of evil tidings— 
evil tidings for all present, at least; but words 
I>rc.s(ntly came : “All, all is bist! I’p, friends ; 
llicre is not a moment to lo-c if we would con¬ 
sult our safety ! ” And in such ]>rokcn agitated 
sentences as tlieso the story was soon told. Tliey 
had ridden (these weary men) eiglity miles that 
day ; but there w’as more yet to Im: done ; and 
scarcely waiting for the refreshment they so 
much needed, they rc-mountcd th' ir panting 
steeds, aii<l, accompanied by the whole party, 
rode across the country to Dunchureli, arming 
themselves first with such weapons as were 
within reach. 

Tliey were not long in reaching Dunchurch ; 
and there tlu-y burst in upon Sir Kvcvard and 
his guests, as tlic first messengers of evil had 
broken in upon Lady Catesby and hers. 

“ When day daw'ueJ, Digby, Catesbv, Percy, 
Rookwood, and the rest, were Icit alone, 
with a few servants and retainers.” There was 
no more thought or }>retence of Ininting now. 
Or rather, the hunters w^re to be hunted. 

On finding themselves thus deserted by their 
friends, “Catesby, who knew the number of 
Catholics living in Wales and the adjoining 
counties, suggested to bis fellow.cons]>irators 
that if they made a rapid march in that direction 
they might raise a formidable insurrection. 
They got again to their horses, rode through 
Warwick, where they seized some cavalry horses, 
leaving their own tired steeds in their place, and 
then went to Grant’s house at Norbrook, where, 
it appears, they were joined by a few servants, 
and procured some arms. 

“They then rode across Wanvicksliiro and 
Worcestershire, to a house belonging to Stephen 
Littleton (one of their friends). The house was 
called Holbeach, and was on the borders of 
Staflbrdshirc. Here they anived on Tlinrsday 
night the 7th of November. On their way 
they had called upon the Catholics to arm and 
folloiv them : ‘ nut not one roan,’ said Sir 
Everard Digby, ‘ came to take our part, though 
we had expected so many.’ 

“ By this time the conspirators were closely 
followed by Sir Richanl Walsh, sberilf of Wor¬ 
cestershire, attended by many gentlemen and 
the whole posse corniiahuf," or armed force of the 
county, whom the sheriff had called to his 
assistance. “ Although the road was open 
towards Wales, the hunted men rc.solved to 
stand at bay, and defend themselves in the house 
at Holbeach. If their people had remained firm, 
they might probably have repulsed the tumul¬ 
tuary assault of the shoritf ; out their serving- 
men stole away during tlie night. 

“ About the hour of noon, 8ir Richard Walsh 
surrounded the mansion, and summoned the 
rebels to lay down their arms. A successful 
resi.stance was now hopeless ; but, preferring to 
die where tliey stood, to suffering the horrid 
death prescribed by the laws, they refused to 
surrender, and defied their numerous assailants. 
Upon this the sheriff ordered one part of his 
company to set fire to the house, ana another to 
make an attack on the gates of the court-yard. 

“ The conspirators, with nothing but their 
swords in their hands, presented themselves as 
marks to be shot at; and Thomas Winter was 
presently hit in the right arm a»id disabled. 

“‘Stand by me, Tom,* cried Catesby, ‘and 
we will die together.’ And presently, as they 
were standing back to back, they wore both shot 
through the body with tw’o bullets from one 
musket.” Winter seems to have been not 
mortally wounded, as he was presently taken 
risoner, and was afterwards convoyed to Lon- 
on, where he was tried ; but wc are told 


thnt “ Catesby crawled into the house on hi 
hajuls and knees, and, seizing an imago 
the Virgin Mary, which stood in the vestibule, 
he ela.sped it to his liosom and expired. 

“Two other mereifiil shots despatched th" 
two brothers, Jolni and C’liristoplier Wright, ainl 
ariotlier wouiuicd Percy .so badly that he di-'d 
tlie next day. Rookwood, who liad been severely 
liurt in tlie morniug by an explosion of pow¬ 
der, Wiis wounded in tlic body with a pike 
and had Ids arm broken by a bullet. At a ru.«h 
he was m:ide prisoner, and the other men. 
w’ounde<^l and disarmed, were seized within tin 
house. ” 

Of those who had previously escaped, “ Sir 
EviTard Digby wn.s overtaken near Dudley by 
the hue and cry, ami made fa.st ; Stephen Litth - 
ton and Robiut Winter were betrayed by a 
.servant of Mrs. Littleton of Haglty, in whoi-e 
b«use they liad been .secreted ; Thomas Bates 
wa.s arrested in Staffordsliiro : Kay, in Warwick¬ 
sliire.” 

It was not sliown at the trial that the great 
body of Roman Catholics in England knew of 
the plot. It is true, liowover, that three or four 
Jesuit priests, ami .some otl.er Papists (among 
whom was tlie ]>riest Gerard, who had adminis¬ 
tered the sacrament to the conspirators^ were 
afterwaids iiroved to have had a guilty know¬ 
ledge of parts of the atrocious design ; and som-. 
of them were executed as tniitora. But th* r 
were those who thought tliem to have been un¬ 
justly coiideraiu'd. TliLs, then, is the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

ilany of the older customs ns.soeiated with 
the 6th of November have already died 
out, and others are following. Twenty years 
ago, on Tower Hill, an immen.se crowd used to 
ass* mble on the evening of Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
and tar-barrels were burnt, a beer barrel was 
tapped, and fireworks were let off, in defiance 
of all authority, and to the imminent danger 
of the surrounding houses if not of the fine oM 
fortress itself. In other jwts of London, too, 
prodigious quantities of gunpowder were con¬ 
sumed, and wherever there was a little vacant 
ground one was pretty sure to see a motley as¬ 
semblage of boys burning their own special 
“guys^’ with boisterous merriment. 

Many dangerous and dcstnictive fires probably 
owe<l their origin to these practices, and the 
insurance comi>anies must have breathed more 
freely when the aid of the police was iiivoke<l, 
and the fireivorks in central London at least 
were forbidden. 

One still sees something of the *‘gim,” and 
in the suburbs, at all events, not a few fireworks 
arc consumed, as well as in such public places of 
resort as the Alexandra Palace ; but the old-time 
glory of the “demonstration” has evidently 
departed—doubtless to the great regret of num¬ 
berless boys, not to mention the firework-makers. 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 


By Herk Meter. 


(Continued /rom page 03.) 

Black preTcnts an attack by N to e6, for the 
0 c3 mi(;nt have gone to e5 and attacked the 
0 IB, and after 0 c5 x f6, P g7 x f6, Black would 
have had a double P, which, us a rule, is a 
disadvantage. White kow docs not take the 
N c6, for the P’s are strong in the centre of the 
board, and after the short K-M movement Black 
would have had the advantage of an open file 
for the M f8. White does not allow his N to b.^ 
taken on e4, for after retaking it with P dS the 
P woold stand in a weaker position, therefore 


7, N o4-b3 

8 , Oc3—e2 

9, O e2—8:3 

10, P o2-o3 

11, L dl-d2 
io SK«1—ol 

IMal-dl 
13, Nb3-o2 
14 P b2-b4 


i K e8—srS 
! M hS-tB 
N 68—8:4 
O o6-d4 
O d4-e6 
P a7—a5 


Pa5—a4 

Pa4—a3 
N c5-b6 
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All tbo men pre still on the board. Tlie posi¬ 
tion is this: 



male.) 

Tlieso moves lead to a speedy and pretty 
tcnnination. • 


16, Pc3>‘d4 Ng4>^f3 

17, P g2 K f 3 O e6 X d4 

18, Ija2—c3 Od4—e6 

19, P h2-h4 N be X f2 

20, O gr3—f5 M a8—as 

Block wishes to play the M to c6. White has 
now a winning move, and the reader should try 
to discover it. (White has a choice of fifty 
moves; Black last time had forty moves.) 


Diagram of tlio position after Black’s bsenticth 
move. 



I SLACK. I _ 

8 I 

n 

! 

,j 


1 

t WHITE. I 12 + 14=26 pieces. 
A Solution toUl be given in onr next CIicss 
Column. 


DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley. 

Author of “ Gaineafor Boys," etc., etc. 

V.-Tnr.EE KINGS TO TWO. 

W iiBN yon are left with three kings to two, 
you must offect an exchange, or the garxc 
may be prolonged indefinitely. It is sometimes 
nther aiflicult to force an exchange, but it is not 
irnpossiblo if yon go the right way to work. Tlic 
possessor of the two kings commonly gets one in 
each double comer. The mode of attack in this 
case is to got your three kings into a line, so as 
to enable you to give king for king. However 
hard tlie oUior player tries he must eventually 
suceumb. Take a common case. Place the 
kings on the boanl as in the diagram, the White 
on 32 and 5, the Black on 10, 18, and 19 


I BLAt'K. I 



>kHITK. 


Black to play and win, or White lo play and 
Black to win. 

If Black j>lay he moves into 6 or 21. White 
has the choice of two moves only, either of the 
double corners. 

Black. White. 

19 to 24 to 1 

13 to 15 lto5 

10 to 6 

Now, whether White move from 5 to 1 or from 
32 to 23, he must submit to an exchange, for 
Black bucks up his king, tikes one for one, and 
then wins in the usual way. 

Suppose White has the move. He can only go 
into squares 1 or 32. Say ho moves into 32 ; 
Bluck tia.s only to go from 18 to 15, aud what 
lias his adversary left ? Nothing but to submit 
to an cxchango at the next move, after which 
tho rest is cosy, os already shown with two 
kings to one. 

{To be continued.) 


THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

llY Ascoit E. Hope, 

Author of “ A Tate Told in a Train," " T/tc Bogle," 
etc. 

CLAPTEP. V. 

I T may well be understood that I was in 
no hurry to re-enter upon my irksome 
duties, aud when the boys had been called 
in I gave them a minute or two to settle 
down in their places before I presented 
myself on the scene; then, as my tartly 
footsteps drew near the class-room I hoard 
a great burst of laughing, and amid it a 
voice that sounded both stmngo and 
familiar. 

There was a heavy, flabby-looking boy 
that I had noticed among the rest, chiefly 
for a stupid way he had of keeping his 
mouth wide open, as if it were nothing but 
a trap for flies. I had set him down ns n 
kind of half-idiot, and bad considerately 
refrained from pressing him with ques¬ 
tions, for fear of putting his deficiencies to 
the blush, but it was this deceitful creature 
whom, when I opened the door, I caught 
sight of, standing at my desk, brandishing 
the cane with a ludicrous assumption of 
authority, and mimicking my voice and 
mannerof speaking with disgusting fidelity, 
of course to the immense amusement of his 
fellows in contumaciousness. 

“What is tho meanuig of this, boys? 
Xo more of this nonsense! I am ver}' 
soiTy that I must m.ako an example. Como 
here this moment, sir! I really cannot 
permit—” At this point he was aware of 
my presonco, aud flinging down the cane 
as if it had been suddenly connected with 
a galvanic battery, fled to his .seat like .a 
rabbit to its hole, amid the stifled laughter 
of his delighted audience. 

What was one to do P Of course I per¬ 
ceived very well what he was about, but 


though my face must have betrayed me I 
thought best to pretend not to have seen. 
I must resign myself, as far as possible, to 
be a prey to tho wayward humours of this 
urchiury; I had no heart to contend with 
them any more. 

Poor ephemeral dominie that I evas, tho 
wings of my educational zeal had been 
effectually damped and draggled by this 
short experience of acholastic life! I bad 
tried hard to be useful aud j.aticnt and 
kind, and yet somehow things had all gone 
wrong with my best intentions. All I 
desired now was to be freed from such a 
thankless charge, in which I had fondly 
hoped to distinguish mjself so much. 
Surely Eobin.son would come back, at tho 
latest, before to-morrow morning. The 
first thing I did now was to send away the 
cane. I woidd throw myself on the mercy 
of my pupils. 

“Boys, do let us get through this hour 
quietly,” was tho imploring address with 
which I called them to order. 

The next lesson to be taken was repeti¬ 
tion, but I thought it would save trouble 
to all parties if, instead of hearing them 
say their lines, I set the whole form down 
to write them out from memory. Koto 
how cunning I had already grown in tho 
art of Schoolcraft as distinguished from the 
science of education. I had been wont to 
blame those teachers who give their scho¬ 
lars a great deal of writing to do, but now 
I could see one advantage of this form of 
instruction : the hands that are busy with 
a pen cannot so readily find mischief to 
exercise themselves upon. 

So there was peace for a time in my 
little kingdom, till some of the boys, tired 
of tho monotony of scribbling, varied only 
by the pleasuio of inking their flngcis, 
took to rolling up little paper pellets and 
throwing them about the room on the sly. 
While I was lookuig out an interesting 
poem to read to them, that tbo rest of the 
morning might pass off without disturb¬ 
ance, ote of these pellets bit me on tho 
nose, and I could not bo certain whether it 
had reached this mai-k at random or by 
intention. 

This was as the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. I quite loct my temper, 
and, I am afraid, spoke to them in a very 
unbecoming manner, half savage and half 
querulous, accusing them of liaving all 
along been in a conspiracy to annoy mo, 
and exaggerating their juvenile delinquen¬ 
cies, ns one is apt to do when one has lot 
tho “ black dog ” get bold of dne’s feelings. 
Almost immediateljr afterwards I was sorry 
for what I had said, but it could not be 
unsaid. The boys listened to me not with¬ 
out ooneem, for the gist of my speech was 
that I meant to complain to Air. Kobinson, 
a threat which seemed to have more effect 
on them than all the Others that 1 had used 
to so little purpose. 

So we all sat sullen and dull, master and 
boys equally tired of each other. The 
boys appeared at last to share my wish, 
and to desire nothing better than to be riel 
of me without further bother. On their 
faces I thought I could read a reproachful 
accnisation against me of having allowed 
them to misbehave themselves and get into 
such trouble. As for mo, Wellington at 
Waterloo did not more fervently long for 
the coming of the Prussians than I did for 
the return of my friend to do his own work 
in his own way ; and would not I wish 
him joy of it! But when twenty tedious 
minutes had still to pass, lo! the door 
opened and there entered a gentleman 
who had not shaved that morning, with a 
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travelling bag in bis hand, and the dust of j It was for me now to restrain my just do hope that you are ashamed of joui- 
a journey upon him. Hurrah! my guard \vTath, nor pitilessly abuse this turn of selves! I am." 

was relieved. ! fortune. I They were. They hung their heads, and 

“Mr. Robinson ! ” cried Rufus, jumping ' I drew Robinson aside, and in a low I think that even Freckles blushed. Xov 
Bp like the mercury in a thermometer j voice told him something of my woes and ' that the matter hud been put to them in 
when the sun falls upon it, and quite re- wrongs. He was much vexed, and made this way, they felt that they were in the 
gardless of mo. I many apclogics on behalf of his naughty wrong, and I was avenged by their own 

“ Why, how close the room is! I de- j boys, touching lightly on any other cause comsciences for all that I had undergcie 
dare, you have all the windows shut! ” , that might have contributed to our among them. 

was his first salutation. troubles. “ You see you are not accustomed , But I had no mind to gloat over their 

So we had, now that I came to think of I to this sort of thing,” he said, “and in I discomfiture. Hurriedly 1 took my leave, 
it. Some iU-disposed imp had perhaps j that case it wants an amount of firmness and quitted the school with as little regret 
shut up the windows to give me the full ; and tact that few men have. But they are ! as a prisoner just released from a term of 
kenefit of the chemical operations, and I ; very much to blame.” Then he turned to ' penal servitude. And like the prisoner, if 



"As I drew near I heard a great burst of laughing." 


had forgotten to have them opened. No 
wonder that in so stifling an air we were 
all in such a bad humour with ourselves 
and one another. 

“ And how have these fellows of mine 
been behaving to you?” said Mr. Robm- 
son, when he had drawn down the windows 
and nodded in a friendly way to the boys, 
who seemed to be divided between pleasure 
at seeing him back again, and fear of what 
their uneasy consciences might tell them 
they deserved at his hands. “ I hope they 
have not given you too much trouble.” 

“ I wish I could give you a good report,” 
I said, gazing on them reproachfully, and 
feeling as one who a moment before, im- 
armed and alone, had faced a bevy of 
ruthless giants, but now found him.self 
behind the shield of a mail-clad champion, 
hound to send the heads of these caitiff's 
tmnbling before him like so many turnips. 


the form and gave them a bit of his 
mind. 

“ I never was more displea-sed with you,” 
ho said, and nobody showed the faintest 
disposition to smile under his denunciation, 
j “ So long as I am here you may be as 
trickey and disobedient as you like; you 
know very weU what would bo the end of 
that. I should not complain ; there would 
be nothing eowardly at least in trying to 
get the better of me. But you take care 
not to try that! No! you wait till you 
have a stranger to deal with, and then you 
play your silly pranks upon him, because 
you think you can do so with impunity. 
Very manly and honourable, isn't it ? I had 
hoped there wasn’t a boy in the form who 
would have acted in such a mean and con¬ 
temptible way, and I would rather have 
had to punish you a hundred times myself 
than that this should have happened. I 


he slioidd be a sensible man, I vowed fo 
myself “never to do it again.” 

As I walked home, the streets were 
filled with little boys and girls conning 
merrily from school; and aU over England 
at this hour, I was pleased to think how 
many myriads of scholars and teachers 
must be ru.shirg out into the open air. 
Nothing had happened to lessen my interest 
in education. I still considered school¬ 
masters most important members of the 
community, who ought to be more thought 
of and more sympathised with than tliey 
are. But I no longer thought that I 
should like to be a schoolmaster. Yet it 
may be that if for the first time I had tried 
my hand at any other occupation, eay 
stone-breaking, 1 should have found myself 
just as dissatisfied with it after a day or 
two’s experience. 

(COXCLDDED.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By Willi.\m H. G. Kinostok, 

Author of “From Poicdrr iloiiktij to Admiral," etc. 

CHAITIU V.—A FIIIEKD LOST AND A FRIEND 
(lAINED. 

I T seemed but a Dioment since the ship 
blew up. I could not believe that old 
Tom had 
perished. 

‘' Some 
people have 
been picked 
up out there, 
sir, I think,” 
observed the 
coxswain to 
the ofi&cer, 
pointing; as 
he spoke to 
several boats 
surrounding 
the one I had 
before re¬ 
marked with 
the injured 
men in her. 

Maybe the 
old man the 
lad speaks of 
is among 
them.” 

‘‘Make the 
wherry fast 
astern, and 
weTl pull on 
and ascer¬ 
tain,” said 
the officer. 

“If ho is not 
found, or if 
foundis badly 
hurt. I’ll get 
leave for a 
couple of 
hands to help 
you back 
with your 
boat to Ports¬ 
mouth.” 

“ I can take 
her back 
easily enough 
by myself if 
the wind 
holds as it 
does now; 
thank you all 
thesame,sir,” 

I answered. 

I felt, in¬ 
deed, that if 
my faithful 
friend really 
was lost, 
which I could 
scarcely yet 
believe, I 
would rather 
be alone; and 
I had no fear about managing the wherry 
single-handed. 

As may be supposed, my anxiety became 
intense as we approached the boat. “ Is 
old Tom Swatridge saved ?” I shouted 
out. 

No answer came. 

“ Tom ! tell me, Tom, if you are there I ” 
I again shouted. 

“Step aboard the boat and see if your 
triend is among the injured men,” said the 
.gpod-natured officer, as'iisting me to get 
alongside. 


I eagerly scanned the blackened faces of 
the men sitting up, all of whom had been 
more or less scorched or burnt. A surgeon 
who had come oil from one of the ships 
was attending tothem. They were strangers 
to me. Two others lay dead in the bottom 
of the boat, but neither of them was old 
Tom. He was gone; of that I could no 
longer have a doubt. 

With a sad heart I returned to the 


* In spite ot his fine clothes he was not a gentleman. 


wherry. The other boats had not succeeded 
in saving any of the hapless cretv. The 
ship had been loaded with arms and gun¬ 
powder, boimd for South America, I heard 
some one say. 

“ Cheer up, my lad ! ” said the officer; 

‘ ‘ you must come aboard the Lapwing, 
and we’ll then send you into Portsmouth, 
as we must have this poor fellow looked to 
by our surgeon before ho is taken to the ! that he was on board for his sake and yours, 
hospital.” my lad.” he answered. ‘‘I cannot say 

The name of the Lapwing aroused me ; positively that he is dead, but I have too 
the was the brig in which my brother Jack ' much reason to believe that he is. AV-hile 


had gone to .sea. For a moment I forgot 
my heavy loss with the thoughts that I 
might presently see dear Jack again. But 
it was only for a moment. As I sat steer¬ 
ing the wherry towed by the man-of-war’s 
boat my eyes filled with tears. tVliat sad 
news I had to give to Jack What would 
become of Mary and Nancy ? For myself 
I did not care, as I knew that I could ob¬ 
tain employment at home, or could go to 
sea; hut then 
I could not 
hope for a 
long time to 
come to make 
enough to 
support 
them. My 
chief feeling, 
however, was 
grief at the 
loss of my 
truo - hearted 
old friend. 

Soon after 
we got along¬ 
side the bng 
of war the 
master’s mate 
told mo to 
come up on 
deck, while 
one of the 
men took 
charge of the 
wherry. H e 
at once led 
mo aft to the 
commander, 
who q u e s- 
tioned me as 
tohowlcami 
to be in the 
wherry by 
myself. I 
described to 
him all that 
had happen¬ 
ed. 

“You act¬ 
ed a bravo 
part in tiy- 
mg to save 
the man from 
the ship 
which blew 
up. Indeed, 
had you not 
held on to 
him he would 
have been 
lost,” he ob- 
sei-vcd. '• I 
must sec that 
you are ro- 
warded. 
What is your 
name ? ” 
“Pet e r 
Trawl, sir,” 
I answered, 
and, eager to 
see Jack, for whom I had been looking 
out since I got out of the brig, thinking 
that wo should know each other, I added, 
“ I have a brother, sir, who went to 
sea aboard this brig, and we have been 
looking out for him ever so long to come 
home. Please, sir, can I go and find him ? ” 
The commander’s countenance assumed 
a look of concern. “ Poor fellow ! I wish 
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we were cruising among the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago he formed one oi 
a boat’s crew which was, while at a dis¬ 
tance from the ship, atfeicked ’oy a largo 
body of Malay pirates. Ayhcn wo got np 
we found only one man, mortally wounded, 
in the bottom of the boat, who bi'fore he 
died said that, to the best of ids belief, the 
officer in charge and the rest of the men 
had been killed, as he had seen several 
dragged on board the proas, and then 
hacked to pieces and hove overboard. 

“ We chased luad sank some of the pirate 
fleet, and made every possible search for 
the missing men, in case any of them 
should have escaped on shore, to which 
they were close at the time of the attiick, 
but no traces of them could be discovered. 
I left an accormt of the occurrence with 
the vessel which relieved me on the station, 
.and should any of the poor fellows h.ave 
been found I should have bwn informed of 
it. It was my intention, as soon as 1 was 
paid off the Lap^ving, to come down to 
Portsmouth to break the news to his 
father. Say this from me, aud that I yet 
hope to see him shortly.” 

Commander Rogers seemed very sorry 
when I told him that father and mother 
were both dead. He asked me where I 
lived. I told him, as well as I could de¬ 
scribe the house, forgetting that, too pro¬ 
bably, Mary and I and Nancy would not 
be long allowed to remain there. 

‘‘ When I commission another ship, 
would you like to go with me, my lad !' ” 
he asked. 

“ Very much, sir,” I answered. ‘‘ But I 
have a .sister, and I couldn't go away with 
no one to take care of her ; so I must not 
think of it now Tom Swatridge has gone. 
iUl the same, I thank you kindly, sir.” 

■‘Well, well, my lad; wo will see what 
can be done,” he said, and just then a mid¬ 
shipman came up to report that the boat 
was ready to carry the rescued man, with 
the sm-gcon, to the shore. 

I found that the master’s mate-, Mr, 
Harvey, and one of the men were going in 
my boat, and of course I did not like to say 
that I could get into the harbour very well 
without them. I touched my hat to the 
commander, who gave me a kind nod—it 
would not have done for him, I suppose, to 
shake hands with a poor boy on bis quarter¬ 
deck even if he had been so disposed—and 
then I hurried down the side. 

I made sail, and .took the helm just as if 
I had been by myself, Mr. H,arvey sitting 
by my side, while the seaman had merely 
to rig out the mainsail with the boathook, 
as we were directly before the wind. 

“Ton are in luck, youngster,” observed 
hir. Harvey; “though you have lost one 
friend you’ve gained another, for our com¬ 
mander always means what ho says, and, 
depend on it, he’ll not lose sight of you.” 

He seemed a very free-and-easy gentle¬ 
man, and made mo tell him all about my¬ 
self, and how we had lost father and 
mother, and how Tom Swatridge had 
taken charge of Mary and me. His cheer¬ 
ful way of tiilking made mo dwell less on 
my grief than I should have done had I 
sailed into the harbour all alone. 

“ I should like to go and see your little 
sister and the faithful Nancy,” he said, 
“ but I must return to the brig as soon as 
that poor man has been carried to the hos¬ 
pital, and I have several things to do on 
shore. Land me at the Point, you can 
find your way to the, Hard by yourself. I’ve 
no doubt.” 

“ The boat would find her way alone, 
sir, she’s so accustomed to it,” I answered. 


Wc ran in among a number of wherries 
ivith people embarking from the Point or 
landing at it. The Point, it should be 
understood by tho.so who do not know 
Portsmouth, is a hard shingly beach on the 
east side, .at the mouth of the harbour, and 
there was at that time close to it an old 
round stone tower, from which an iron 
chain formerly extended across to Block¬ 
house Fort, on the Gosport side, to pieveut 
vessels from coming in without leave. 

“ Here, my lad, is my fare,” said Mr. 
Harvey, slipping half a guinea into my 
hand as ho stopped on shore, followed by 
the seaman; “it will help to keep Nancy s 
pot boiling till you can look about jou and 
find friends. They will appear, depend 
on it.” 

Before I could thank him he was away 
among the motley crowd of persons throng¬ 
ing the Point. I was thankful that no one 
asked mo for old Tom, and, shoving out 
from among the other boats, I quickly ran 
on to the Hard. 

When I landed the trial came. A w-ater- 
man had gained an inkling of what had 
occurred from one of the crew of the Lap¬ 
wing’s boat, and I was soon surrounded by 
people asking questions of how it hap¬ 
pened. 

“ I can’t tell you more,” I answered, at 
length breaking from them. “ Tom’s gone, 
and brother Jack’s gone, and I must go 
and look after poor Mary.” 

It was late by the time I reached home. 
Nancy had got supper ready on the table, 
and Mary had placed old Tom’s chair for 
him in a snug corner by the fire. They 
saw that something was the matter, for I 
couldn’t speak for a minute or more, not 
knowing how to break the news to them. 
At last I said, with a ehoking voice, point¬ 
ing to the chair, “ He’ll never sit there 
more! ” 

Dear me, I thought Mary’s and Nancy’s 
hearts would break outright when they 
understood what had happened. It was 
evident how much they loved the rough 
old man—I loved him too, but in a different 
way, I suppose, for I could not ease my 
heart by erj-ing; indeed I was thinking 
about what Mary and Nancy would do, 
and of brother Jack’s loss. I did m-t like 
to tell Mary of that at first, but it had to 
come out, and, strange as it raav seem, it 
made her think for the time less about what 
was to us by far the greatest loss. Supper 
remained long untasted, but at last I felt 
that I must cat, and so I fell to, and after 
a time Nancy followed my example and 
made Mary take something. 

Nancy then began to talk of what we 
must do to gain our living, and we sat np 
till late at night discus.sing our plans. 
There was the wherry, and 1 must get a 
mate, and I should do very well; then we 
had the house, for we never dreamed that 
we should not go on living in it, as we were 
sure Tom would have wished us to do. 
Nancy was very sanguine as to how she 
ootdd manage. Her plain, pock-marked 
face beamed as she spoke of getting three 
times as much work as before. Short 
and awkward as was her figure, Nancy 
had an heroic soul. Mary must continue 
to attend school, and ia time would be 
able to do something to help also. 

We talked on till we almost fell asleep 
on our seats. The next morning wo were 
up betimes. Nancy got out some black 
stuff we had worn for mother, a pie- e of 
which she fastened round my arm to ehow 
respect to old Tom’s memory, and after 
breakfast I hurried out to try and find a 
mate, that I might lose no time in doing 


what I could with the wherry. I had 
thought of Jim Pulley, a stout strong lad, a 
year or two older than myself, who, though 
not very bright, was steady and homst, 
and I knew that I could trust him; his 
strength would supply my want of it for 
certain svork wo had to do. Jim was the 
first person I met on the Hard. I madi- 
my oft’er to liim; he at once acccploi 
it. 

“ To tell the truth, Peter, I was a-coming 
to say, that if thou hadst not got any oi.c 
to go in the place of Tom Swatridge, 1 
would help thee till thou art suited for 
nothing, or if thou wilt find me in bread- 
and-cheese I’ll bo thankful.” 

In a few minutes after this Jim and I 
were jdying for hire in the harbour, and 
wo had not long to wait before we got s 
fare. The first day wo did very well, and 
I gave Jim a quarter of what we toot, 
with which he was perfectly content. 

“ I wouldn’t ask for more, Peter,” he 
said, “ for thou hast three mouths to feed, 
and I have only one.” 

The next few days we were equally suc¬ 
cessful ; indeed I went home every evening 
in good spirits as to my prospects. I made 
enough for all expenses, and could lay hy 
something for the repairs of the wherry. 

Though Jim and I were mere boys, whi j - 
the weather was fine people took our bo,it 
as willingly as they did those of grown 
men. Sometimes we got parties to go i fi 
to the A’ictory, at othere across to the 
Victualling Yard, and occasionally up the 
harbour to Pnrehester Castle. 

Wo worked early and late, and Jim or I 
was always on the look out for a fare. 

When I got home at night I had gene¬ 
rally a good account to give of the day's 
proceedings. Now and then I asked Jin; 
in to take a cup of tea, and many a hearty 
laugh wo had at what the ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen wo had taken out bad said and 
done. Seeing that we wore but boys they 
fancied that they' could talk before us in a 
way they wouldn’t have thought of doing 
if we had been grown men. 

It must not be supposed that we were 
able to save much, but still I put by some¬ 
thing every week for the repairs of the 
boat. I had got enough to give her a 
fresh coat of paint, which she much wanted, 
and we agreed that we would haul her up 
on Saturday afternoon for the purpose, so 
that she would be ready for Monday. 

Wo carried out our intentions, though it 
took every' shilling I had put by, and we lost 
more than one fare by so doing. But the 
wherry looked so fresh and gay, that we 
hoped to make up for it the next week. 
Jim went to chapel on the Sunday with 
Maiy and Nancy and me, and spent most 
of the day with us. He was so quiet and 
unassuming that we all liked him much. 
As we had put plenty of dryers in the paint, 
and the sun was hot on Sunday, by Mon- 
rmy forenoon we were able to ply as usual. 
We had taken a faro across to Gosport, 
when a person, whom wo supposed to be 
a gentleman from his gay waistcoat and 
chains, and his top-boots, and hat stuck on 
one side, came down to the beach and told 
us to take him over to Portsca. We soon 
guessed by the way he talked that, in spite 
of his fine clothes, he was not a gentle¬ 
man. 

“I say, you fellow, do you happen to 
know whereabouts an old chap, one Tom. 
Swatridge, lives ? ” he asked of Jim. 

“ He doesn’t live anywhere; he’s dead,” 
answered Jim. 

“DeadI Dead, do you say?” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ 'Who’s got his property ? ” 




“ He had no properly that I knows on,” 
answered Jim; “except, msyho—” 

“ Oh yes, he had : and if the old fellow 
had lived ho would have been the possessor 
of a ^od rouiiil .sum; but, as 1 am bis 
nephew, that will bo miuu, and everything 
else ho left behind him, the lawyer, Master 
Six-and-eightpence, as I cull him, tells 
me.” 

All this time I had not liked to say any- j 
thing, but the last remark made me feel ^ 
very uncomfortable. Tlie speaker presently i 
took a letter out of his pocket, and, read¬ 
ing it, said, “ Ah! I ace Mr. Gull is the 
man I’ve to go to. Can you show me 
where Mr. Gull, the attorney, lis’cs ? ” he 
n.skeel of Jim ; “ he'll settle up this matter.” 

Jim made no answer, for we wore getting 
near the shore, and had to keep out of the 
way of two craft coming up tho faurbonr. 
AW soon ran up to tho Hard, when the 
man, stepping out, offered Jim a six¬ 
pence. 

“A shilling's the fare, sir,” said .Jim, 
koejiing batk his hand. 

“ Xo, no, you young rascal! I know 
be-tter ; but I'll give you another sixpence 
if you will show mo tho way to Mr. 
Unll's.” 

“ A'ou may find it by yourself,” answered 
Jim, iudignantly, as he piickcd up the six¬ 
pence thrown to him by our fare, who 
walked off. 

“ Half a loaf is better than no broad, 
Peter, so it’s as well not to lose the six¬ 
pence,” said Jim, laughing. “But no 
gentleman would have offered less than a 
shilling. 1 wonder whether he really is 
old Tom's nephew ? ” 

(To b€ continued.) 

-- 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BV LAND 
AND .SEA. 


Bv Jui.es Vebse. 
CHAPTER V. —nixr.o's SAGACITY. 


M EAsTIire the Pilgrim pursued her 
course, keeping as much as possible 
to the east, and before evening closed in 
the hull of the Waldeck was out of sight. 

Captain Hnll still continued to feel 
uneasy about the constant prevalence of | 
calms ; not that for himself ho cared much | 
about the delay of a week or two in a 
voyage from New Zealand to A’alparaiso, 
hut he was disappointed at the prolonged 
inconvenienee it caused to his Lady pas¬ 
senger. Mrs. AVeldon, however, submitted 
to the detention very philosophically, and 
did not utter a word of complaint. 

The captain’s next care was to improvise 
sleeping accommodatdn for Tom and his ' 
four associates. No room for them could 
]ioB.«ibly he found in tho crew’s quarters, I 
so that their berths had to ho arranged 
imder the forecastle; and as long as the 
weather continued fine, there was no reason i 
why the negroes, acoustomed as they were 
to a somewhat rough life, shoidd not find 
themselves sufficiently comfortable. 

After this incident of the discovery of 
the wreck, life on board the Pilgrim 
relapsed into its ordinary routine. 'With 
the wind invarisbly in the same direction 
the sails required very bttle shifting; but 
whenever it hapiieiied, as occasionally it 
would, that there was any tacking to be 
done, the good-natured negroes were ever 
ready to Tend a helping hand; and the 
rigging would crei^ again imder the 
weight of Hercules, a great strapping 
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fellow, fix feet high, who seemed almost 
to require ropes of extra strength made 
for his sjiecial use. 

Hercules biciime at once a great favourite 
with little Jack; and when tho giant 
lifteil him like a doll in his stalwart anns, 
the child fairly shrieked with didight. 

“ Higher ! higher I very high !” Jack 
would say sometimes. 

“There you are, then. Master Jack,” 
Hercules would rejily as ho rai.scd him 
aloft. 

•• Am I heavy?” asked the child. 

“ As heavy as a feather.” 

“ Then lift me higher still,” cried Jack ; 
“ as high as ever you can reach.” 

And Hercules, with the child’s two feet 
supported on his huge palm, would walk I 


with his jockey. It must bo owned that 
one result of this intimacy was a serious 
diminution of the supply of sugar in tho 
store-room. Dingo w!is the delight of all 
the crew excepting Negoro, who cautiously 
avoided coming in contact with an animal 
who showed such unmistakable syuiptoms 
of hostility. 

The new companions that Jack had thus 
found did not in thele.ast make him forget 
his old friend Dick Sands, who devoted all 
his leisure time to him as assiduously as 
ever. Mrs. AVeldon regarded their inti¬ 
macy with the greatest satisfaction, and 
one day made a remark to that effect in 
the presence of Captain Hull. 

" You are right, madam,” said tho enp- 
j tain, cordially ; “ Dick is a oapit,al follow. 



The Rood.natured Nesroee were ever ready to lend a helping hand. 


about the deck with him like an acrobat. 
Jack all the time endeavouring, with vain 
efforts, to make him “ feel his weight.” 

Besides Dick Sands and Hercules, Jock 
a dmi tted a thinl friend to his companion¬ 
ship. This was Dingo. The dog, im- 
sociable as he had been on board the AA’al- 
deck, seemed to have found society more 
congenial to bis tastes, and being one of 
those animals that are fond of children, he 
allowed Jack to do with him almost any¬ 
thing he pleased. Tho child, however, 
never thought of hurting the dog in any 
way, and it was doubtful which of the two 
had the greater enjoyment of their mutual 
sport. Jack found a live dog infinitely 
more entertaining than bis old toy upon its 
four wheels, and his great delight was to 
mount upon Dingo's bock, when the animal 
would gallop off with him like a race-horse 


and will he sure to he a first-rate sailor. 
He has an uistinct which is little short of 

g enius; it supplies all deficiencies of theory. 

onsidering how short an experience and 
how little instruction he has had, it is won¬ 
derful how much ho knows alxjut a ship.” 

“ Certainly for his age,” assented Mrs. 
AVeldon, ‘ ‘ he is singularly advanced. I can 
safely say I have never had a fault to find 
with him. I believe that it is my husband’s 
intentiou, after this voyage, to let him 
have systematic training in navigation, so 
that he may he able ultimately to become 
a captain.” 

"I have no misgivings, madam,” repliiHi 
tho captain; “ there is every reason to ex¬ 
pect that he will be an honour to the 
service.” 

“ Poor orphan !” said the lady; “ he has 
been trained in a hard school.” 
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"Its lessons have not been lost upon 
him,” rejoined Captain Hull; “ they have 
taught him the prime lesson that he has his 
•own way to make in the w'orld.” 

The eyes of the two speakers turned as 
it were unwittingly in the direction where 
Dick Sands happened to be standing. He 
was at the hchu. 

” Look at him now !” said the captain ; 
■“see how steadily he keeps his eye upon 
the fore; nothing di.stracts him from his 
duty ; he is as much to be depended on as 
the most experienced helmsman. It was a 
capital thing for him that he began his 
training as a cabin-boy. Nothing like it. 
Begin at the beginning. It is the best ef 
training for the merchant service.” 

‘‘But surely,” interposed Mrs. Weldon, 
“ you would not deny that in the navy 
there have been many good officers who have 
never had the trainiug of which you are 
speaking ?” 

‘‘ True, madam; but yet some of the 
best of them have begun at the lowest step 
of the ladder. For imfcuice, Lord Nelson.” 

Just at this instant Cousin Benedict 
emerged from the stern-cabin, and com¬ 
pletely absorbed, according to his wont, 
in his own pursuit, began to wander up 
and down the deck, peering into the inter¬ 
stices of the network, rummaging under the 
seats, and drawing his long Ungers along 
the cracks in the floor where the tar had 
crumbled away. 

“ WeU, Benedict, how arc you getting 
on ?” asked Mrs Weldon. 

‘‘ I ? Oh, well enough, thank you,” he 
replied dreamily; “ but I wish we w-ere on 
ehore.” 

‘‘ What were you looking for under that 
bench ?” said Captain Hull. 

“ Insects, of course,” answered Benedict; 
‘‘ I am always looking for insects.” 

‘‘ But don’t you know, Benedict.” said 
Mrs. AVhldon, ” that Captain Hull is far 
too particular to allow any vermin on the 
deck of his vessel ? ’ 

Captain Hull smiled and se id,— 

“ Mrs Weldon is very complimentary; but 
I am really inclined to hope that your inves¬ 
tigations in the cabins of the Pilgrim will 
not be attended wdth much success.” 

Cousin Benedict shrugged his shoulders 
in a manner that indicated that he was 
aware that the cabins could furnish nothing 
attractive in the way of insects. 

” However,” continued the captain, ” I 
dare say down in the hold you could find 
some cockroaches; but cockroaches, I pre¬ 
sume, would be of little or no interest to 
you.” 

“ No interest!” cried Benedict, at once 
wanned iuto enthusiasm ; ‘‘ why, are they 
not the very orthoptera that roused the 
imprecations of Virgil and Horace ? Are 
they not closely allied to the Periplaneta 
nrientalia and the American Kakerlac which 
inhabit—” 

“ I should rather say infest,” interrupted 
the captain. 

‘‘Easy enough to sec, sir,” replied 
Benedict, stopping short with amazement, 

“ that you are not an entomologist!” 

I fear I must plead guilty to your aocu- 
eatiou.” sEiid the captain good-humouredly. 

“ You must not expect every one to be 
such an enthu8ia,st in your favourite study 
as yourself,” Mrs. Weldon interposed; 

“ but are you not satisfied with the result 
■of your explorations in New Zealand f” 

‘‘ Yes, yea,” answered Benedict, with a 
.sort of hesitating reluctance; ‘‘I must 
not say I was dissatisfied ; I was really very 
delighted to secure that new staphylin 
which hitherto had never been seen else¬ 


where than in New California; but si ill, you 
know, an entomologist is always craving 
for fresh additions to his collection.” 

While he was speaking. Dingo, leaving 
little Jock, who was romping with him, 
came and jumped on Benedict, and began 
to fawn on him. 

‘‘ Get away, you hmte !” ho exclaimed, 
thrusting the dog aside. 

“Poor Dingo ! good dog!” cried Jack, 
running up and taking the animal’s huge 
head between his tiny hands. 

“ Your interest in cockroaches, Mr. 
Benedict,” observed thecajitain, “ does not 
seem to extend to dogs.” 

“ It isn’t that I dislike dogs at all,” 
answ'cred Benedict; “ but this creature has 
disappointed me.” 


Sir John Franklin was an eminent meml« 
of your profession ?” 

“ CertaiiJy ; why ?” 

“ Because Sir Jolm would never takeawar 
the life of the most iiisignificant insect; it r 
related of him that when ho had once kti. 
incessantly tormented all day by a mosquitci 
at last he found it on the back of his naoi 
and blew it ofif, sajung, ‘ Fly away, littl? 
creature, the world is large enough to: 
both you and me !’ ” 

“ Tb,at little anecdote of yours, Ik, 
Benedict,” said the captain, smiling,‘‘ii 
a good deal older than Sir John Franllin 
It is told, in nearly the same words, about 
Uncle Toby, in Sterne’s ‘ Tristram Shandv; 
only there it was not a mosquito, it WU' i 
common fly.” 



"There you are, then, Master Jack 1" 


“ How do you mean ? You could hardly 
want to catalogue him with the diptera or 
hymenoptora ?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“Oh, not at all,” replied Benedict, 
with the most unmoved gravity. “But I 
understood that he had been found on the 
West Coast of Africa, and I hoped that per¬ 
haps he might have brought over some 
African hemiptera in his coat; but I have 
searched his coat well, over and over again, 
without finding a single specimen. The 
dog hsis disappointed me,” he repeated 
mournfully. 

“I can only hope,” said the captain, 
“ that if you had found anything, you 
wero goingto kill it instantly.” 

Benedict looked with mute astonishment 
into the captain’s face. la a moment or 
two afterwards he said,— 

“ I suppose, sir, you acknowledge that 


‘ ‘ And was Uncle Toby an entomolop.st, ’ 
asked Benedict; ‘ ‘ did he ever really Eve r ” 
“ No,” said the captain, “ he was only a 
character in a novel.” 

Cousin Benedict gave a look of utter con¬ 
tempt, and Captain Hull and Mrs. Weldon 
could not resist laughing. 

Such is only one instance of the wiiy in 
which Cousin Benedict invariably brougbt 
it about that all conversation with him 
ultimately turned upon his favourite 
pursuit, and all along, throughout the 
monotonous hours of smooth sailing, while 
the Pilgrim was making her little head-way 
to the cast, he showed his orvn devotion to 
his pet science by seeking to cidist new 
discqjles. First of all, he tried his powers of 
persuasion upon Dick Sands, but soon finilin? 
that the young apprentice had no tssto for 
entomological mysteries, he gave him iip 
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and turned his attention to the negroes. 
Norwas he much more successful with them; 
fine after another, Tc«n, Bat, Aetfeon, and 
Austin had all withdrawn themselves from 
his instructions, and the class at last was 
reduced to the single person of Hercules; but 
ill him the enthusiastic naturalist thought 
lie had discovered a latent talent which could 
distinguish between a parasite and a thy- 
cinura. 

Hercules accordingly submitted to pass 
a considerable portion of his leisure in the 
iibseivation of every variety of coleoptera; 
he was encouraged to study the e-xtensivc 
collection of stag-beetles, tiger-beetles, and 
lady-birds ; and although at times the en¬ 
thusiast trembled to see someof his most deli - 
cute and fragile specimens in the huge grasp 


was astonishing how quickly the child ad¬ 
vanced, and how many hours he would 
: spend in this way, both in the cabin and 
on deck. There were more than fifty 
cubes, whicli, besides the alphabet, in¬ 
cluded all the digits; so that they were of 
sendee for Dick Sands’ lessons as well as 
for her own. She was more than satisfied 
with her device. 

On the morning of the 9th an incident 
occurred which could not fail to be ob- 
scn’cd as somcrvhat remarkable. Jack was 
half lying, half sitting on the deck, amus¬ 
ing himself wdth his letters, and had just 
finished putting together a word with 
which he intended to puzzle old Tom, who, 
wdth his hand shelterhig his eyes, was pre¬ 
tending not to see the difficulty which was 


JacK cried out chat Dingo knew how to read. 


of lis pupil, ho soon learned that the man's 
Srntlc docility was a sufficient guarantee 
agiinst his clumsiness. 

While the soicnoe of entomology was 
th'is occupying its two votaries, Mrs. AVel- 
ilen was giving her owm best attention to 
the education of Master Jack. Heading 
and writing she undertook to teach herself, 
while she entrusted the instruction in arith¬ 
metic to the care of Dick Sands. Under 
the conviction that a child of five years 
"■ill make a much more rapid progress if 
wnething like amusement bo combined 
with his lessons, Mrs. Weldon would not 
teach her hoy to spell by the use of an ordi- 
faty school primer, but used a set of cubes, 
an the sides of which the various letters 
tfere painted in red. After first making a 
ward and showing it to Jack, she set him 
to put it together withont her help, and it 


being laboriously prepared to bewilder 
him, when all at once Dingo, who had been 
gambolling round the child, made a sud¬ 
den pause, hfted his right paw, and 
wagged his tail convulsively. Then dart¬ 
ing down upon a capital S, he seized it in 
his mouth, and carried it some paces 
away. 

“ Oh, Dingo, Dingo ! you mustn’t eat 
my letters ! ” shouted the child. 

But the dog had already dropped the 
block of wood, and coming back again, 
picked up another, which he laid quietly 
by the side of the first. This time it was a 
capital V. Jack uttered an exclamation 
of astonishment which brought to his side 
not only his mother, hut the captain and 
Dick, who were both on deck. In answer 
to their inquiry as to what had occurred. 
Jack cried out in the greatest excitement 


that Dingo knew how to read. At any 
rato*he was sure that he knew his letters. 

Dick Sands sniUed and stooped to take 
back the letters. Dingo snarled and showed 
his teeth, but the apprentice was not 
frightened; he carried his point, and re¬ 
placed the two blocks among the rest. 
Dingo in an instant pounced upon them 
again, and having drawn them to his side, 
laid a paw upon each of them, as if to 
signify his intention of retaining them in 
his possession. Of tlio other letters of the 
alphabet ho took no notice at all. 

“ It is very strange,” said Mrs. Weldon; 
“ he has picked out S V again.” 

“ S V ! ” repeated the captain, thought¬ 
fully ; ‘‘are not those the letters that form 
the initials on his collar 'f ” 

And turning to the old negro, he con¬ 
tinued,— 

Tom, didn’t you say that this dog did 
not always belong to the captain of the 
Waldeck!' ” 

‘‘ To the best of my belief,” replied Tom, 
‘‘ the captain had only had him about two 
years. I often heard him tell how he found 
him at the mouth of the Congo.” 

“ Do you suppose that he never knew 
where the animal came from, or to whom 
he had i>revioualy belonged ? ” asked Cap¬ 
tain Hull. 

“Never,” answered Tom, shaking his 
head; “ a lost dog is worse to identify than 
a lost child; you see, he can’t make him¬ 
self understood any way.” 

The captain made no answer, hut stood 
musing ; Mrs. Weldon interrupted him. 

“These letters, captain, seem to be 
recalling something to your recollection.” 

“ I can hardly go so far as to say that, 
Mrs. Weldon,” he replied ; “but I cannot 
help associating them with the fate of a 
brave explorer.” 

“ Whom do you mean ? ” said the lady. 

“ In 1871, just two years ago,” the cap¬ 
tain continued, “ a French traveller, under 
the auspices of the Geogiaphical Society of 
Paris, set out for the imrpose of crossing 
Africa from west to cast. His starting- 
point was the mouth of i he Congo, and his 
exit was designed to be as near as ixrssible 
to Cape Dotdago, at the mouth of the River 
Eovuma, of which he was to ascertain the 
true course. The name of this man was 
Samuel Vernon, and I confess it strikes me 
as somewhat a strange' coincidence that the 
letters engraved on Dingo's collar should 
be Vernon’s initials.” 

“Is nolhingknown about this traveller?” 
asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Nothing was ever heard of him after 
his first departure. It appears quite cer¬ 
tain that ho failed to reach the east coast, 
and it can only be conjectured cither that 
he died upon his way, or that he was made 
prisoner by the natives ; and if so, and this 
dog ever belonged to him, the anii..'.al 
might have made his way back to the sea- 
coast, where, just about the time that 
would be likely, the captain of the Waldeck 
picked him up.” 

“ But you have no reason to suppose. 
Captain Hull, that Vernon ever owned a 
dog of this description ? ” 

“ I own I never heard of it,” said the cap¬ 
tain; “but still the impression fixes itself 
on my mind that the dog must have been 
his; how he came to know one letter from 
another, it is not for mo to pretend to say. 
Look at him now, madam! he seems not 
only to be reading the letters for himself, 
but to be inviting us to come and read 
them with him.” 

Whilst Mrs. Weldon was watching the 
dog with much amusement, Dick Sands. 
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Avho Imd listonod to the previouH conver- | 
satiun, took the opportunity of asking th(‘ ' 
captain whether the traveller Vomoii had i 
started on his rxpeilition quite alone. | 
“ That U really more than I can tell you, 
my boy,” answered Captain Hull; “ but I 
should almost take it for granted that ho | 
would have a considerable retiuuo of na¬ 
tives.” i 

Tlio captain spoke wdlhout being aware ’ 
that Xcgjio had meanwhile quietly atolon 
on deck. At tirst his presence was quite ! 
unnoticed, and no one observed the peculiar 
glance with wliich ho looked at the t>vo 
letters over which Dingo still persisted in 
keeping guard. The dog, however, no ' 
sooner caught sight of the cook than he ' 
began to bristle wnth nage, whereupon | 


I don’t suppose he knew one letter from 
another; but his moshT, wbo was a clever 
Aiiiericau, having found out that the 
animal had a very kot*n sense of hearing, 
taught him some eurious tliek^.” 

“ What sort of trieks asked Dick, who 
was almost as much iiiteresttsl as little 
Jack. 

“When ho had to perform in public,” 
continued Mrs. >VeMoii, “ a lot ot lettere 
like yours, .Tack, were spread out upon a 
table, and Muiiito woulu i)ut together any 
word that the company should propose, 
either aloud or in a whisper, to his master. 
The creature would walk about mitil he 
stopped at the very letter which W'as 
wjuited. The secret of it all was that the 
dog’s owTicT gave him a signal when he 



Negoro withdrew to hit accustomed quarters. 


^legoro, with a threatening presture which 
seemed half involuntary, withdrew imme¬ 
diately to his occtistoaied quarters. 

The incident did not escape the captain’s 
■observation. 

“No doubt,’* ho said, “(hero is some 
myahjry here and he >vas pondering the 
mutter over in his mind when Dick Sands 
spoke. 

“ Don’t you think it very singular, sir, 
that this dog should have such a knowledge 
of the alphabet 'f ” 

Jack here put in his w'ord. 

“ My mamma has told me about a dog 
whose name w’as ISIunito, who could read 
as well as a schoolmaster, and could play 
dominos.” 

Mrs. Weldon smiled. 

“ I am afraid, my child, that that dog 
Was not quite so leamcd as you imagine. 


! was to stop by rattling a little toothpick 
in his poek(d, making a slight noise that 
only the dog’s cars >vere acute enough to 
iwrceivo.*’ 

! Dick was highly amiisod, and said, 

“ But that was a dog who could do 
nothing wondi*rful without liis master.” 

“Just so,” answered Mrs. Weldon; “and 
it surjjrisos me very much to see Dingo 
picking out these letters without a master 
to direct him.” 

“ The more one thinks of it, the more 
strangf? it is,” siud Csptain Hull; “but, 
after all, Dingo’s sagfu’ity is not groaUr 
than that of the dog which rang the con¬ 
vent bell in order to gut at the dish that 
was reserved for ijassing beggars; nor 
than that of the dog who had to turn a 
spit every other day. and never could bo 
induced to work when it was not his 


proper day. Dingo evidently has no 
acquaintaneo witli any other h‘tter8 except 
the two 8 V ; ami some circumstance which 
we can never guess has made him familiar 
with tlu m.” 

“ Wliat a pity he cannot bilk ! ” ex¬ 
claimed th»» a]>pientic6; “ we should know 
why it is that he always shoivs his teeth at 
Negoro.” 

“And tremendous b'fth they are!” 
observed the captsin, as Dingo at that 
I moment oj>ened his mouth, and made a 
, display of his formidable fangs. 

{To be eontiniWiL) 


SWINGS AND PENDULUMS. 


By the Autuok of “U.nder a Clouo,” etc- 


1 


[I, I have set the swing 
going again, and have 
been counting it. It 
takes, ns iienrlv ns 
ble, two seconds for each 
swing. But what puzzles 
me is, that it takes just 
as long to move through 
a short spK'e ns through 
a lung one. Look at it 
now. I have given it a 
freslL Sturt, and it goes 
ever so far, and does it in two seconds. And 
when it is dying away and only moves through 
a yanl, or even less, it will take just os long to 
«lo it. How is that?” 

“ When it first starts off it goes fast and far ; 
and as the distauoe becomes less, it goes slower. 
Thus it takes, ns you observe, the same time 
for a long swing as for a short one. That is a 
very useful jtroiH-Mty in pcnduliiius. A pendu¬ 
lum of any fixed length takes exactly tlie shuic 
time to piss through a small arc us through a 
large one : it accommodates its s{)eed to iU dis¬ 
tance.” 

“Yes; but why ? There must be a reason 
for it. It takes me longer to go a mile than 
half a mile ; I cau't always go faster becuosc 1 
have to go farther.” 

“ There is n reason for everything, and you 
are rjuite right to want to know it in this in¬ 
stance. First as to yoursel! : you de{>end for 
your walking or running upon your own mns- 
eular strength, which does not vary. You have 
only a certain amount of go in yon, and must 
accommodate your spjcd and distance to it It is 
not so with a ]H*nduluni, or wnth any other falling 
body. A long pmdiiliim falls through a greater 
ffcrjh-ndicular height than a short one at each 
swing, and the earth is pulling it all the while, 
and pulling it more and more the farther it 
descends ; that makes it go faster and faster. 
?You will see this explained in 'Ui»s and Downs,’ 
vol. 1, p. 300.) 

“ Tlien this more rapid fulling gives it more 
momentum, so that it also rises more rapidly 
on the other side. Then, as the arc through 
wldch the jwndulum swings bc'comes shorter, 
dying away iis you call it, the distance through 
which it falls perj>endioularly isalsodimini.shed, 
and tile atlnu tion of the earth is projxirtionately 
reduced. Thus it goes more .slowly through a 
shorter arc or distance, and does it in exactly 
the same time m when it was puUeil harder and 
went faster through a longer one. 

“ Tliis Isochronous pi-o[<ei-ly of the pendulum 
was discovered by Galileo in 1633. He was in 
a church at Pitwi, and saw a chandelier whicli 
was suspended from the roof .swinging to and 
fro, owing to the wind or some otlier accident. 
Ho saw that, whether making a w ide swing or 
nearly coming to rest, it ke|it regular time ; the 
short swings invariably occupied the wim* in- 
terViil as the long ones. He wanted to know 
the reason, os you do ; and he thought it out. 
It is a most valuable property of the i>euduluin, 
for upon it all iU utility as a measurer of time 
depends.” 

“I suppose, though, that if you were to get 
into that swing you would go faster than 1 
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}<1toald, becanse you are so much heavier, and 
the earth would attract you more forcibly ? ” 

You forget that all bodies, whether hoa%y 
or light, fall with the same velocity, for though, 
as you say, tho earth exercises inoro jvower of 
attraction u|»on a heavy l>o<ly than a light one, 
tlure are also more particles to be attracted, 
and more inertia to be overcome, so that it 
anjounts to tho same thing. A bullet or a can¬ 
non ball will fall through a given height with 
ei|U;d speed; and if they aae suspended by two 
cords of equal length, so as to form swings or 
jicndulums, they will fall through tho same 
.‘lie and oscillate together in the same time. 
iViiduluins of the same length, whatever their 
weight, will always vibrate at the same rate of 
sjn'cd in the same latitude.” 

“ Wlwt difference can latitude make ? ” 

“ I will explain. The earth is not a perfect 
sphere. It is flattened at the poles—‘ round, 
like an orange,’ the geography books .say. It is 
not nearly so much flattened n.s an orange, 
though, if you had an ivory ball turned to 
exactly the same figure as the earth you would 
not be able to discover by the eye or touch that 
it was not perfectly round. Very careful mea¬ 
surement would be nccc-ssary to enable you to 
fmd out wluch was the longer axis, and which 
the shorter one. Ntuortheloss the diameter of 
tlip earth from pole to pole is nearly twenty-six 
and a half miles longer than its diameter at tlie 
cijiiator; .so that if you were standing at the 
North or South Pole you would he half that dis- 
tiiice—say thirteen and a quarter miles—nearer 
to the centre of the earth, than if you were at 
tli*t equator, or, as sailors call it, the line. Now 
t' 11 me, at which place would you weigh most ? ” 
” I .suppose at one of the poles ? ” 

“ Yes; because being nearer the centre of 
attraction the earth would pull you towards 
itN-lf with greater force than if you were thirteen 
miles farther from it. For the same reason a 
pudulum to swing seconds must be longer at 
the poles than at the equator. We cannot get 
quite to the North or South Pole to prove this, 
hut the experiment has been made at Spitz- 
bergen, which is not very far from the former, 
and it has been found that tho length of a 
.second's ]>endulum there must be 39*216 inches, 
while at the equator the IcDgtli is 39 021, and 
at London, wmeh is between the two, it is 
vl'139.” 

” Tljen one might find out how far any place 
b from the North or South Pole by the length 
of a pendulum there, which swings seconds ?” 

Yes, if the measurements could be accu¬ 
rately made. One might even measure tho height 
of a mountain or the depth of a coal-pit by the 
s^ime means. Tho farther tho |>endulum is from 
tlif> centre of the earth the shorter it must be to 
swing .seconds. The diflercnce in lengtk, there¬ 
fore, at two places widely separated, will show 
the difference in distance from the earth’s centre, 
and the latitude of the places accordingly.” 

‘‘Then tho earth is tho regulator of the 
clock ?" 

“Certainly it is. The pendulum has to be 
aljusted to the earth’s requirements. It will 
tlun measure the earth’s movement on its 
axis by making a certain number of swings 
while tho world turns round, that is, in a 
day and night. Y’ou have only to count the 
swings, and divide them up into hours and 
minutes; or, by applying a system of w’heels 
to the pendulum you can malie a clock which 
will record the number of swings for you, and 
show you on tlie dial how the seconds pass. 

“The earth may even be made to show its 
movements, and to mark the seconds on 
Its surface as it revolves.” 

“IIow can that bo 1” 

‘ A long pendulum may be suspended from 
the interior of a lofty roof. I^et it be set going 
:uid it will swing for a long wliilc by itselL 
The earth is revolving under it all this time, 
blit the direction of tho pendulum is not affected 
by that, as the point of suspension is free, 
it swings always in the same plane. 
t a dial bo drawn on the pavement, with 
b' lirs, minntca, and seconds marked upon it. 
As the dial moves round with the earth, it will 
be found that the pendulum passes over a dif¬ 


ferent part of the circle at each successive 
sxviiig, atH'iiiicing so many seconds each time, 
acconJing to its length. At the end of sixty 
minutes it will have passed over one twenty- 
fourth of the circle, and in twenty-four hours, 
if it kept on going, it would complete the revo¬ 
lution. 

You will understand this better by the help 
of an illustration. 

“ Let a pendulum awing from the ceiling of a 
room, and purallel to its side.s. Under tlie 
pendulum place a round table, on the edge of 
which you may supjxisc* tlio hours, from one to 
twenty-four, to be marked; and also the minute.s 
and S(‘conds. 

“Now, while tho pendulum is swinging, 
move the table round on its centre or claws. 
Then eacli time tho pentlulum swings acro.ss it, 
it will cut tho edge in a different place. Just so 
the dial described on the pavement under the 
long |iendiilum moves round under it as the 
earth revolves. 

“To show this experiment to perfection, it 
ought to be done at one of tho poles ; but it may 
be shown, with certain modifications, at other 
points. 

“ Monsieur Leon Foucault did it at Pari.s, 
and it has been several times repeated. Of 
course it anpears to the s|>cctator as if tho pen¬ 
dulum itself moved along the edge of the dial 
as well as acros.s it; but in fact the j)endulum 
continues swinging all the while in the same 
plane ; it goes to and fro on the same lino on 
which it started ; while the earth, turning on its 
axis, brings each part of the dial under it in 
succession and at regular intervals ; and thus tho 
revolution of the globe is made visible to the 
eye. 

“The same thing has, in fact, been shown 
from the earliest ages by the shadow on the sun¬ 
dial. 

“ We read of the dial of Ahaz, on which it 
is plain that the hours were indicated by the 
shadow of the siiii, which moved across the 
figures as the earth moved under the sun. * The 
shadow of the degrees which were gone down in 
the sundial returned ten dcCTces backward.’ 
That of course was a miracle ; out the constant 
movement forward was a natural consequence of 
the constant revolution of the earth from w*e.st to 
east upon its axis. Sundials were more used in 
those days than in our own, because the ancients 
did not know* the use of the pendulum, nor how 
to construct clocks and watches. 

“ Every mountain or rock which casts its 
shadow ujwn the plain is a kind of natural sun¬ 
dial, by which the flight of time has been 
shown ever since the creation of the world. 
Day after day, and hour after hour, the shadow 
of each high peak has been thrown upon the same 
surrounding objects and upon the came tract of 
land lying round it. One generation afteranother, 
from the time of our first parents, lias looked 
upon that shadow. Our rude forefathers, the 
ancient Britons, might have reckoned their 
minutes and hours by the same shadows which 
we now sec, falling on the same objects, and 
teaching them the same lesson, namely, the 
steady, unvarying, never-ceasing advance of 
time. 

“Rocks may have crumbled, rivers may 
have dried up, forests may have gi-own old and 
perished : these are but as figures on the dial; 
the everlasting hills remain, and tho shadow 
moves round them as at the fii-st, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so till tho eai-th itself shall cease 
its revolutions and all things belonging to it 
come to nought. That will be the end of our 
time. 

“Dials, pendulums, clocks, will then be no 
more wanted ; wo shall enter upon eternity, 
which has no bounds or limits, ami therefore no 
measurements. In it there will be no sun to rise 
or set; no years, or days, or hours, or any other 
divisions like tho<e which belong to time. 

“ That is what we a%e all getting nearer to 
W'ith every swing of the pendulum ; and sooner 
or later we shall all come to it, to live for ever 
and ever in another world ; to live throughout 
eternity in a state of happiness or woe, accord¬ 
ing to tho life which wo have led here, and the 
use we have made of our time.” 


SHOEE-HUHTING. 

By TiiK Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l..s. 

II.—RIVERS AKD rONDs. 

A lthough shoro- 
li u n t i n g in 
fresh water has not 
as much excitement, 
and apparently not 
as much scope, as 
shoiv-liiiiiling in the 
sea, it has its own 
advantages. 

In the first place, 
it bos no tides, so 
that the ohsen’er is 
independent of tlio 
almanack, and neeti 
not trouble himself 
about s]uing-tides or 
neap-tides (the lat¬ 
ter, by the way, tlic 
boatmen always call 
“nips”), high water 
or low water, or any 
of the various anxieties of the seaside shore- 
hunter. 

Perhaps the reader may say that there are 
tidal rivers. So there arc ; but as these rivers 
are always salt at high water, and abound 
with seaweed and sea-fish, they do not come 
within the scope of the present article, which 
deals exclusively with fresh water. 

In tho next place, fresh water is generally 
within easier reach than tho sea. Even though 
this country be an island, there is only a single 
line of 8oa*shoro running round it, whereas, 
each of the rivers which intersect it has two 
shores, and, if the river he a tolerably wide 
one, each shore present different characteristics. 

Tlicn there are the lakes and ponds, and as 
the productiveness of the still watera depends 
more upon the extent of bank than the surface 
of water, tho reader may ca.sily understand that 
the rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds will supply 
him with many more objects than the whole 
range of the .sea-shore. I intentionally limit 
myself to the shore in both cases, because we 
arc dealing at present with the shoi-o, and such 

I iarts of it as can be reached by an ordinarj' 
land-net. 

Take first a small pond, or a quiet nook in 
some stream, and set yourself to watch it. Do 
not at first try to capture anything, but merely 
look into it, for the purpose of training the eye 
to shore-hunting, llie reader may remember 
that the moth-hunter has to educate his eye in 
searching paling, lamps, and tree-trunks) and 
a similar education ha.s to bo gone through in 
the art of water-gazing. 

The eyes cannot be too near the water, and if 
tho formation of the bank will permit, tlie best 
plan is to lie flat, face downwards, and so bring 
the eyes close to the water. A still better plan, 
if it can be carried out, is to submerge the 
head, forehead, and eyes, leaving the nostrils 
above the surface. Tlio ripples and reflections 
of the water are thus neutralised, and it is pos¬ 
sible to see objects in the water freely, even wiien 
the wind and sun have covered the surface with 
wavelets and broken lights. 

This mode of observing will be again men¬ 
tioned when we come to treat of the aquatic 
insects. 

At first, the beginner will see scarcely any¬ 
thing and will feel rather disheartened. But, 
before long, he will become conscious of the 
creatures which are moving in the water, and 
after a while will have so Iniiued his eye that he 
can even distinguish tlie water-scorpion and 
caddis worms, when they are motionless. And, 
when he can detect either of these objects, lie 
may consider that his eye is in good training. 

As with the sea, .so with tlie fresh water, a 
very small portion should be marked out for 
investig.-itii’n, ami the shoi*c-hunter should 
know every square inch of it by heart. It will 
bo as Well to remove the coat, and roll up tho 
shirt-sleeves to the shoulder, as the arm will bo 
repeatedly thiiist into the water so as to test 
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objects with the touch as well as with ths eye. 
In so doing- the beginner will learn one very 
useful bsson—namely, the exceeding deceptive¬ 
ness of the water as regards the position'rtiid 
depth of an ohjoct, and tliat he will miscalculate 
in both directions until he has learned to sup¬ 
plement sight by pmctical experience. ' 

Perhaps I may be thought rather exacting, 
but I recoininend that for at least a week the 
water should be carefully s<-nitiiiise{l, but that 
nothing should be taken out of it. The tempta¬ 
tion to make captures is exceedingly strong* but 
it should be resisted, as the young observer 
cannot do better than study the inhabitants of 
the water in their own home before removing 
them to conditions more or less artificial. 

Having thus nc(piaintcd himself with the 
mods of life in the water, he may begin to pre¬ 
pare his vesstds in which he can study them at 
his home. For tins purpose he cannot Lave too 
^reat a variety of vessels. A pail, for example, 
IS iistful, and so is a large basin, into which the 
eolb cting cans may be emptied, and their con¬ 
tents examined lieforc being transferred to sejKi- 
rate receptacles. 

Never mind an aquarium” such as is sold 
in tlie shops, but get together vessels of any 
kind, sucli as glass tumblers end jai-s, soup- 
plates, shallow pans, and even flower-pot 
saucers. 

Some of the aquatic animals, such as the 
water-spiders, cannot develop their peculiar 
habits without plants, and without a tolerably 
deep vessel. Formerly the vallisneria was the 
mainstay of the aquarium keeper, but now we 
have another plant, w’hich is almost too plentiful, 
and whieli may be procured in any ijuantilieH 
from any stream. 

It is the Eiidorca Canadensis, or Americ.an- 
weed, which has been introduced from Nonli 
America, and by its wonderful fecundity luia so 
choked our livers that rowing and angling arc 
almost impracticable. 

There is no possibility of mistaking it, as its 
slender, fle.xibie stein, with whorls of needle- 
shaped leaves at regular inteiwals, at once points 
out its identity. 

Unpleasant as it may be in the river, it is 
extremely useful to the aquarium keeper, as it 
needs no root, and will thrive wonderfully in a 
vessel of oixlinary water. The best plan is to 
cut two or three of the plants, so as to be a little 
shorter than the depth of water in the vessel; 
tie a stone to the cut ends and sink them in the 
water. 

Tlie green leaf whoih will at once spread out, 
and form admirable ii'sting-places for the living 
inhabitants of the water, more especially for the 
water-spidei-s, which need attachments for the 
threads by which their nests are moored. 

As to the kind of water which is used, that 
w hich is taken from a river or brook is the best. ' 
Lake water is nearly as good, Imt even the ! 
ordinary pump or cistern water wdll answer ver^' i 
well when it has been exposed to the atmo¬ 
sphere for a sufficient time. 

Whatever may be the kind of w'ater, it should 
be frequently aerated, i.c ., atmosphei ic air should 
be driven into it mechanically. 

The simplest way of aemting the water is by 
dijiping out some of it in a small vessel, and 
pouring it back from a height. Single spoon- 
fnh? w’ill answer fiirly in a small vessel, but if a 
syringe can be procured, so much the Wtter. 

* In the great aquaria at the Crystal Palace, 
Birmingham, and other places, the air is forced 
down to the bottom of each tank, where it be¬ 
comes mechanically entiingled with the giavel, 
and exerts a most |)Owerful effect upon the 
water. No matter how impure and evil-smell¬ 
ing the water may be, the air will deprive it of 
all its impurities, having, in fact, burned them 
slowly at a low' temperature, and will in a sliort 
lime restore it to its oi iginal brightness. 

As all aquatic creatures are more or less con- 
.^iimers of the oxygen which is either combined 
with the water or mixed with it, it will be as 
well to prepare the ves.stds for several days be¬ 
fore they receive their new inmates. A little 
more trouble will be involved at first, but a 
great deal will be saved in the end. 

(To 6c coTitinued.) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Fiueside Ft X. 



A correspondent asks “how to turn one’s 
hand into an old woman”—a favourite game of 
dull evenings in our home when wo were young. 
As others besides this particJilar corr(!S{>ondent 
may like to know how to exliibit the popular 
old lady, we will answer the (piery by two pic¬ 
tures. Tlie first allows the markings of India- 
ink, or burnt cork, to be 
made on one hand (tlie 
left, not the right ; the 
artist lias made u mistake 
there) ; the second will 
sliow how to double the 
same hand so as to foi-m 
the ohl woman's face. You 
then put a little kerchief 
on her head, tying it under 
her chin, and Mrs. McGrundy is complete. P,y 
moving the bended thumb slowly the lady will 
appear to be oi>ening and closing lier mouth. A 
little practice will enable most hoys to accom¬ 
pany this lip motion with appropriate speech, so 
that Mrs. LIcGrundy may say a few words to 
her admiring friends. 

By way of variety, a small frilled rap with a 
black band can be made for the old Iad 3’’3 use, 
and a sort of stuffed gown can be held up closely 
to the head by means of a cord secured to the 
gown and held tightly between the second and 
third fingers of the doubled fist. 
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1. “ More haste less 5ix?ed.” 


O^oirtsponhenrc. 


J. H. T). and many others. The price of the frontb- 
pieces for the first volume Is tiinepence, as 
tlsoiJ. In an early number of the Bov's 0W5 Put: 
the price was mentioned ns likely tu l>e slzpeact, btii 
at that time oer plana were not nia ureU, sad » 
was iutended to end a volume everj- half-year 

T. Y. E. (Hammersmith)—We are notacquainUdwiC 
the editiun. Our illuatrationa were specially (ln«;i 
for the Raliitious Tract Society. 

L. n. - P'or aeiidinR to the Col«)nics ami abroad Ifcctr 
are (piarterly voliuiioa in paper covers, price Is id. 
ofTiiK Bov s Own Pafeb. 

Nemo and J. P.—“ Boy and Man” is puhllsbetl it 
60 , Patemogter Row, and may be obtained byonit! 
tliruugh any bookseller. 

Letters have also been recsived from the followior. 
with many others, and their requests will l)e dily 
borne in uiindr -O. A. K., AV. L (Brit'htuu. 
N. A*. P. 0.. and X. 

declined WITH Thanks.—A. F. B., E. P. H . J. \v s, 
F. J. T., E. O. (Plymouth). 

“Glnner*’ (Bristol).-Tlianks for your letter. 
have forwarded it to the artist. 

K. AV. C. wiblies to know whether the Bov'S Ovs 
PaI'ER can l>e obtained at CastletowTi, hlecf Mail 
AA'hy not inquire (d the booksellers there, and it 
once inform us if there is any difficulty? 

I Japhet (Ealing).—Like all Oie olher prohasiens, dril 

I engineering is greatly crowded—if not overorsMdfd: 
but, like the others, it has many Bplriidid prbn 
f«»r those who have the talents or the influence neei- 
fill to secure them. In this, as in other matters, tow- 
ever “crowded the valleys, there U always room it 
the top.” 

T. H. H.—AA’e liave already given a splendid colonreil 
picture of the Kddyetoue Lighthouse, with a dt»chp- 
llve article. (See Vol. I., page 43«.) 

Zeta.— 1. Dr. Angus's “ Bible Hanclliook ” is published 
at 56, Paternoster Row, price live thillings. t Ve 
do not know of anything that will erase ink from 
Xiustage sUmps ; and if we did we should m-i 
divulge it! 

Yiscit A’khitas (Clirist’s Hospital).—U is not nec»- 
pary that the picture, “ The 'Toupnamout,” thuoU 1# 
drawn the same size ; you may copy it either 
or smaller. 

E. T. C. AV.—Geology soon, but »of before C1iri«tnu^ 

Le'WIS Drimmond.—T f anything like proflcbiK-y i? 
attained, we should thiuk telegraphy a fairly goo<i 
profession. 

AY. Meaiwws —The height required of cavalry reemiw 
varies according to the briskneas or othei*wise of the 
recruiting trade. Just now the minimum height foi 
Lancers and Dragoons is five feet nine lacbei, sS'i 
chest measurement thirty-four inches. 

Lvke Johnson.— The “ printed scales for the Fitntj 
barometers ” can not be procured, even by othrx 
barometer makers, to say nothing of the generil 
public. ^ 

Scientific.—T he kind of battery yon have nuiM 
taken into consideration. If a Grove or Bunmif** 
most likely from the terms of your inquiry)- 
porous cell must be removed, and arraUfamciib^ 
made to prevent the positive and negative 
touching inside the cell. Then use as tbeexcitintf 
liquid a solution of one ounce of bichromate of poiasl: 
in half a pint of water, mixed with one-l^nth it* 
volume of strong sulphuric acid. As this lose* 
power it becomes i^een.' ■ 

AV'aikato. — AA’^hether cricket-bats whose handks tr? 
made solely of eaue are superior to those with csDf 
rnd whalebone handles is a matter of taste >'<■ 
should prefer the latter. Your other question 
be answered on a future occasion. 

AV. H.—1. The Great Eastern is now lying in the Med¬ 
way, near Sheeniess. The Orient- the second 
steamer ever built—is inttnded for the Austram!^ 
voyage. 2. At the “Buttle of Spurs” Henry VDI 
conimnndeii on the side of Ibe EnKlish, Geniians.*®'* 
Swiss, and the Duede Longueville on the side of iw 
French. 

AY, B.—It Is against our rule to give private addr«®t’ 
but any sUirnped coinmunkutiou for the 
named would be forwarded. 

A Schoolboy and O. A (Uanahester.)—Seethe 
Courier Pigeons,” in our first voluroe, 
subject will doubtless be further treated of by ui.‘>- 
by. 

\Y. S. W'APE.—AA'e are not aware that afironauta 
kept a systematic record of distances seen from W'j 
loons. The radius of >iew would ol course depeo'^ 
upon the height. 

E. Masterman should apply to the Admiralty. ^*’**5' 
hall, S AV., for particulars as to naval engineer w- 
dentshlps. The students wear a distinctive unu«™- 

J. B. (Stoke School, tolllngton).— A poetoge •lamp 
not do in the plnce of a receipt stamp in lecciuiig 
payment of an account. 






THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 

By R. M. Ballanty.ve, 

Author cf “ The Lifeboat," “ Po*l llatte," etc 

rHAPTEP. VI.—DESCIilHE'i A GREAT IIUXT. 

T 'HE huge bison, or buffalo, of the North 
American prairie is gregarious; in 
other word.s, it loves society and travels in 
herds. These herds are sometimes so vast 
as absolutely to blacken the plains for miles 
around. 

The half-breed buffalo-hunters of Red 
River were also fireirarious. From the 
moment of their quitting the settlements 
they kept together for mutual help and 
protection. Although a free, wild, and 
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lawless set, they found it absolutely neces- 
siiy for hunting purposes to organise 
tacmselves, and thus by voluntary sub¬ 
mission to restraint, unwittingly did 
homage to Law! On a level plain at a 
pliice called Pembina, three days out from 
Red River, tho whole camp squatted 
down: tho roll was called, and rules and 
regulations for tlie journey w'cro agreed 
upon aud settled. Then trui captains wore 
naiiiixl, tho senior being Bapti.stc Warder, 
ail Eugli'h half-brood, a fine, bold-looking 
anil diiciv-et man of resolute character, 
who was thus elected the great war chief 
of tin little army. As commander-in-chief 
Baptiste had various duties to perform, 
among others to see that lost property 
picked up about the camp should be 
restored to its owner through tho medium 
of a public crier, who went his rounds 
every evening. E.ach captain had ten 
stout fellows under him to act as .soldiers 
or policemen. Ten guides were also ap¬ 
point il. each of whom led the camp day 
about and carried its flag or standard. 
Tim hoisting of the flag each morning 
was tlm signal for raising tho camp. Half 
an hour was tho time allowed to get ready, 
miles!, auy one being sick or animals 
having strayei, delay became necessary. 
-Vll d iy the flag remained up; its being 
lower'd etch evening was the signal for 
I'licampiiig. Then tho captains and their 
men arraiig,xl the orde.- of the camp. The 
carts a i they arrived moved to their ap¬ 
pointed places, side by side, with the trams 
outwards, and formed a circle, inside of 
which, at one end. the tents w'cre pitched 
in double and triple rows, the horses, etc., 
be'ng tethered at the other end. Thus 
they wcio at all times ready to resist attack 
from Indians. 

Among other rules laid down on this 
occasion at starting were tho following : — 
Xo hunting to bo allowed on the Sabbath 
day. No party to fork off, lag behind, or 
go before, without permission. No hunter 
or party to run bufftilo before the general 
order, and every captain in turn to mount 
guard with his men and patrol the camp. 
The punishments for offenders were, like 
tU-m-elves, rather wild and wasteful. For 
a fir.-t offeuoe against the laws, a culprit 
was to have his s^dle aud bridle out up! 
For the second, his coat to bo taken and 
cut up ; and for the third he was to be 
flogged. A person convicted of theft was 
to bo brought to tho middle of the camp, 
and have his or her name loudly pro- 
claiimod three times, with the word “ tliief ” 
added each time. 

It was the third week out from the settle¬ 
ment when the hunters met with Victor 
Raveiishaw and his friends, yet up to that 
(1 oy they had failed to find tho buff do, and 
were well-nigh starving. The intelligence, 
therefore, that scouts had at length dis¬ 
covered game had fiUed the camp with joy. 

After having taken a little of the mottle 
out of his steed, as related in the last 
elinptor, Victor caused him to make a wide 
circuit on the plain, and came up behind 
the line of hunters just as they topped a 
praii ie undulation, or wave, and sighted 
(he buffalo. It was a grand array, tho 
sight of which thrilled the young spoits- 
man to the heart. Full four hundred 
huntsmen, mounted on fresh aud re.s<ive 
s eeds. Were slowly advancing, waiti' g 
eagerly for the word to slart. Bapti-te 
Warder, their chief, was in front wir'i 
his teiescope, surveying tho game a.id 
the giomid. Victor pushed in betwei i 
Ian and Rullin, who rude near the centi a 
of tbo impatient line. The wild catt.: 


blackened the plain at tho distance of about 
a mile and a half from them. 

‘ ‘ Surely they must have seen us by this 
time,” said Victor, in a voice of suppressed 
agitation. 

‘ ‘ Have you' got your powder-hom and 
bullets handy ? ” asked Ian. 

“Yes; bU right.” 

“Put im in do mout, de mout,” said 
Eollin, quickly. 

The half-breed here referred to a habit of 
the hunters, who carry ppvoral bullets in 
their mouths to facilitate loading while 
running at full speed. The method is 
simple. The hunter merely pours powder 
into his left palm, transfers it to his gun, 
drops a bullet from his mouth into the 
muzzle, hits the butt smartly on his 

ommel, which at once sends tho charge 

ome and forces priming into the pan, and 
thus is ready for another shot. 

Victor, having forgotten all about this, 
immediately put three bullets into his 
mouth, his gun being already charged, 

“ Don’t swallow them \ ” said Ian. 

“ SwaUow your own advice,” growled 
■Victor. 

“ Start! ” shouted Captain "Warder. 

The welcome signal sent an electric 
thrill along the line. It was promptly 
obeyed, first at a slow trot, then at a hard 
gallop. The low rumbling thunder of 
their tramp was in keeping with tho wild 
eager looks of tho half-savage himtcrs. 
They had approached to within four or 
fi.ve hundred yards before the buffalo-bulls 
cutvccl their tails into marks of interroga¬ 
tion and began to paw tho ground. Another 
moment, aud the mighty herd took to 
flight. Then the huntsmen let loose their 
eager steeds. As squadrons of dragoons 
ch.arge into the thick of battle, these wild 
fellows bore down with grand momentum 
on tho buffalo bands. The verj- earth 
seemed to tremble when they charged, but 
when tho herd .sprang away in tho frenzy 
of terror it was as though a shock of earth¬ 
quake had riven the plains. Bight into the 
careering mass the horsemen I'ushod. Shots 
began—here, there, and everywhere, until 
a rattle of musketry filled the air, while 
smoke, dust, shouts, and bellowing tulded 
to tho wild (U>nfasion. Tho fattest animals 
were selected, and in an incredibly short 
space of time a thousand of their carcasses 
strewed the plain. 

The men who were host mounted ®f 
course darted forward in advaiuje and 
secured the fattest cows. They seldom 
dropped a mark to identify their property. 
These hunters possess a power of clistin- 
guishing the animals they have slain dmiug 
a hot aud long ride, which amounts almoct 
to an instinct—even though they may 
have killed from ten to twelve animals. 
An experienced hunter on a good horse will 
perform such a feat during one race. He 
seldom fires till witliin three or four yards 
of his prey, and never misses. A well- 
trainod horse, the moment it hears the 
shot, springs on one side to avoid stumb¬ 
ling over tho bufl'iilo. . An awkw.ard or 
shy horse will not aiipro ich nearer than ten 
or fifteen yards. Badly-mounted mou 
think themselves well off if they secure two 
or three animals during one run. 

As tho battle continued, tho very air was 
darkened with dust and smoko. Of coura*'. 
such a fight eoidd not ra:;o without casual¬ 
ties There were, iii truth, many hair¬ 
breadth and some idmost miraeulous 
escapes, for the ground wa.s rocky and f.dl 
of badgi r-holos. Twenty-three horses and 
riders were seen at one moment all sprawl¬ 
ing on the ground. One horse was gored 


by a bull and killed on the spot: two 
other hor.n s fell over it and were disahlnii. 
One rider broke his shoulder-blade, another 
burst his gun by careless loaeiiug, and lost 
thi oo fingi rs, while aiiotlrer wa.s stniei oa 
thee kiK'O by a spent bull. Tho wonder was, 
not that so many, but that so few, wej" 
hurt, when it is considered that the ridtr- 
were dashing about m elonels of. dust ai. I 
smoke, cro,ssing and rrorossiiig each oth r 
in all directions, with allots tiring r5^t aiui 
left, before, behind—everywhere—in 
snceessioii. The exiilanation must be that, 
every man being a tiained marksmaa. 
nearly every bullet foimd its billet in u 
buffalo’s body. 

With his heart in his mouth, as well a- 
his bullets, Victor Ravonshaw entered ii to 
the wild»»('/ef, scarce knowing what he was 
about. Although inexpcrieuexjd ho kin w 
well what to do, for many a tim e had he 
listened to the stories of buffalo hunters in 
times past, and had put aU their operatioos 
in practice with a wooden gun in niiiuii; 
(iiaso. But it was not easy to ktiep exiol. 
He saw a fat animal ju.st ahead of him. 
pushed close alongside, pointed his gun 
without raising it to his shoultler, and tu' i. 
He almost burnt the unimal’s hair, sei in nr 
was he. The buffalo fell iind his hoV-.' 
leaped to one side. Victor had forgott. n 
this part of the programme. Ho was 
nearly unseated, but held on by the maue 
(uid recovered his scat. 

Immediately he poured powder into lus 
pahn—EpilUng a good deal and nearly 
dropping his gnu from under his left an.i 
in the operation—and commenoed to riio.ni 
wiiilc at full speed. He spat a ball into 
the muzzle, just missed knocking out .soinn 
of his front teeth, forgot to strike the butt 
on the pommel of the saddle (which omis¬ 
sion would have infallibly re,sultod in ti.r 
hiusting of the gun had it exploded, 
pointed at another animal and draw tk 
trigger. It missed fire, of course, for want, 
of priming. He remembered his error: 
coiTe-cted it, pointed again, fired, and 
dropped another cow. 

Elated with success, he was about to re¬ 
load when a panting hull came up bchiiid 
him. He seized his bridle, and swerved a 
little. The hull thundered on, mad with 
rage ; its tail aloft, and pursued by Mich' 1 
Rollin, who seemed as angry as tho buU. 

“Hah 1 I vill stop you !” growled the 
excited half-breed as he dashed along. 

Animals were so numerous and clo-e 
around them that they seemed in danger, 
at the moment, of being crushed. iSuddi iiiy 
the bull turned sharp round on its pursuer. 
To avoid it tho horse leaped on one .side ; 
the girths gave way, and the rider, saddle 
and all, were thrown on tho buU’s honi.s. 
With a wild toss of its head, the surprised 
creature sent the man high into the air. 
In his fall he alighted on the back of 
another buffalo—it was scarcely possible to 
avoid this in the crowd—and slipped to t he 
ground. Strange to say, Eollin was net 
hurt, but he was effoctuaUy thrown out 
of the running for that time, and Victor 
saw him no more tiU evening. 'We relate no 
fanciful or exaggerated tale, good i-eadei'. 
Our desoription is in strict aecoi'dance with 
the account of a credible eje-witness. 

For upwards of an hour and a half tlie 
wild chase was kept up; the plain was 
-trewn with tho dead and dying, and lior.^e- 
uicn ns well as buffaloes were scattered far 
and wide. 

Victor suddenly came upon Ian while in 
pursuit of an animal. 

“ What luck ? ” he shouted. 

“ I’ve killed two—by accident, I think/ 
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said Ian, s.vcrving towards his comrade, 
but not slaehcning his pace. 

'■ Capital I I've killed three. Who’s 
that big fellow ahead after the old bull ? ” 

“It's Wiiiklemann. Ho seems to prefer 
tough meat.” 

As lau spoke the bull in question turned 
suddenly round, just a.s EoUin’s bull had 
done, and received Winklemann’s horse on 
its hairy forehead. The poor man shot 
from the saddle ns if he had been thrown 
from a catapult, turned a complete somer¬ 
sault over the buffalo, and fell on his hack 
beyond- Thrusting the horse to oue side, 
the buffalo turned and seemed to gore the 
pro.strato German a.s it dashed onward. 

Pulling up at once, both Victor and Ian 
leaped from their horses and hastened to 
assist their friend. He rose slowly to a 
sitting posture as they approached, and 
began to feel his legs with a troubled look. 

“Not much hurt, I hope?” said Ian, 
kneeling beside him. “ No bones broken ?” 

“No, I think not; mine leks are fery 
veil, but I fear mine Innks are gone,” 
answered the German, untying his belt. 

It was found, however, on examination 
that the lung.s were all right, the bull’s 
horn having merely grazed the poor man’s 
ribs. In a few minutes his horse was caught, 
and ho was able to remount, but the trio 
were now far behind the tide of war, which 
had swept away by that, time to the 
horizon. They, therefore, determined to 
rest content with what they had accom- 
phslied and return to camp. 

“ What a glorious chase ! ” exclaimed 
Victor as they rode slowly back ; “ I almost 
wish that white men might have the red- 
skin'sheaven and hunt the buffalo forever I” 

“ You’d soon grow tired of your heaven,” 
said Ian, laughing. “ I suspect that the 
soul requires occupation of a higher kind 
than the pursuing and slaying of wild 
anuuals.” 

“No doubt you are right, you learned 
philosoi)er ; but you can’t deny that this 
has been a most enjoyable burst.’’ 

“ I don't deny anything. I merely con¬ 
trovert your idea that it w'ould be pleasant 
to go on with this sort of thing for ever.” 

"Hah! do more so, veu your back is 
almost broke and your lunks are gored.” 

“But your ‘lunks ’ are not ‘gored,’” .said 
Victor. “ Come, "Winklemann, be thankful 
that yon are alive. By tbo way, Ian, 
where arc the animal s you killed ? ’ ’ 

" We are just coming to oue. Here it is. 
I thro V my cap down to mark it, and there 
is another one, a quarter of a railo behind 
it. Wo have plenty of meat, you see, and 
shall be able to quit the camp to-morrow.” 

While the friends wore thus jogging on¬ 
wards, tbo hunt came to an end, and the 
hunters, throwing off their coats and turn¬ 
ing up t’ncir sleeves, drew their scalping- 
knives, and lx;gan the work of skinning and 
cutting up the animals. AVhile thus en¬ 
gaged their guns and bridles lay handy 
Ix'sidc them, for at such times their Indian 
enemies are apt to pounce on and scalp 
some of them, should they chance to bo in 
the neighbourhood. At tho same time the 
carts advanced and began to load with 
meat and marrow bones. The utmost ex¬ 
pedition was used, for all the meat that 
they should he obliged to leave ou the 
field when night closed in would he lost to 
them and. become the properly of the 
wolves. Wo know not what the loss 
amounted to on this oecssion. But tho 
gain was eminently satisfaetorj', no fewer 
than I IlT-r tongues (as titbits and trophies) 
being brousiht into camp. 

Is it to be wondered at that there were 


j sounds of rejoicing that night roimd tho 
‘ blazing camp fires ? Need wo remark that 
I the hissing of juicy steaks sounded like a 
sweet lullaby far on into tho night; that 
the contents of marrow bones oiled the fin¬ 
gers, to say nothing of the mouths, cheeks, 
and noses, of man, woman, und child ? Is 
it surprising that people who had been on 
short allowance for a considerable time 
past took advantage of the occasion and 
ato tin they could hardly stand ? 

Truly they made a night of it. Their 
Indian visitors, who constituted themselves 
camp-followers, gorged themselvc.s to pjcr- 
fect satisfaction, and even the dogs, who 
had a full allowance, licked theii- Iqis that 
night with mcxpressible felicity. 



THE BOYS OF CEIICA. 

By .‘i.iMi’Ff, Miis^max, 

0/ ‘ '.'/r. J'l’ii.!.:, efc. 

J ^viaaiiiiDY ill 

j this country 
vho tlriuks tea 
knows—or at least 
6>hyulil know—that 
v>e are the 
• ■(iiisuinera of Olii- 
jiC.st* tea in the 
woi'l'i, iniportin;^ 
annually an amount 
Cfjual ill value to 
tliat of all other 
nations coin- 
liineil. Yfct, strange 
to S'jty, Ie>;s is known 
I'crsoiiaiiy by Kng* 
j i.^l mi e 11 uf th e peo pie 
who produce that 
valiialjle article of 
consumption than of 
any other Asiatic or 
. African race who coine to our shores. 

I It is in Australia and America where “John 
I C'liinaman ” is ino.st miincrous among English- 
speaking coinnmnities—so much so, that the 
white population are determined to limit their 
arrival at the seaports. But these are nearly 
all men, scarcely any women or children emi¬ 
grating to foreign countries. Hence, the “Boys 
of China” coining under the notice of English- 
inen, are only those who have re.suled fn the 
foreign settlements of China, or travelled 
through the interior of that va.st multitudinous 
empire, which may appropriately he termed the 
Europe of the h’ar l-ia-st. And as every China¬ 
man must have been a boy, while the boy is 
figuratively termed “ tlie father of the man,” 
oi' course boys abound there as they do iu the 
(Jiiited Kingdom. Indeed, if anything, they 
are more numerous in proportion to men than 
here, in consequence of the greater mortality of i 
their fatJiers by war and pestilence. i 

Now tile writer of tins ]^aper has To.'^idcd 
several years in China, where he liad oppovtuni- 
I ties daily of observing Cliincse bov-s, under all 
t phases of juvenile life. In the southern cities, 

I such us Canton and Ilong Kong, where the 
I climate is tropical, they arc generally of a 
i slender figure, with tawny, yellowish com¬ 



plexions, and short in height. At Shanghai, 
and in North China, where the winter lasts 
long, and with great severity, they tireseut 
robust constitutions, frequently liaviug red 
cheek.s and whitishskine, and beingtall asEnglisIi 
or ^otch boys. Moreover, many have straight 
eyelids like Europeans, but all Jiave black eyes 
und coarse black hair, typical features of the race. 

The soutliern boys dress tliroughout the year 
ill liglit silk or cotton garments, something in 
the style of knickerbockers, which are also worn 
by the noithern boys in summer, but in tho 
long winter their clothes are quilted witli cotton 
wool., so thick that their little arms and hands 
can scarcely hang down by their -sides. This is 
necessary to keep warmth in their bodies, as they 
liave no coal fires to sit before and wann them¬ 
selves. Neither do they wear gloves, but their 
jackets have long culls to cover fiie hands, while 
the feet and limbs are covered with long quilted 
stockings, and the shoes sometimes lined with 
fur. Altogether the North-China boys are jolly 
little fellows, both in appearance and manners, 
and up to any game or bit of fun that may be 
going on. 

As to the games and amusements of Chinese 
boys. They are much the same as onrs, only 
with fewer athletic exercises, while they partake 
more or less of the peciiliaiitiL’.s and ingenuity 
of tho race. For instance, kite-flying is in 
great vogue during summer, when men as well 
as boys enter into the amusement. * 

Very few of the kites have the ordinary shape 
of ours, with tho long tail attached and a tuft 
at tlie end. Theirs chiefly take the forms of 
birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects. . These are so 
nicely balanced that no appendage is necessary 
to keep them from diving in the wind. Owls 
and hii\\ ks are favourite foniis, with tlieir wings 
oxteiulfd, keeping the kites steady. So also is 
rhe shape of a huge spider with movable legs, 
which flutter in the breeze, adding liveliness to 
die kite. Tiiose that repi’csent fish have bamboo 
fraiiies, and paper of tlie .same iiiateriol oiled, 
which rcMsts tho rain. But the kite on which 
most cxpGii.se is bestowed, represents the national 
I I'mblem of the imperial yellow dragon, with 
I eight claws in motion, which, perhat^s, suggested 
' tlie name of dr.'igon for a kite iu Scotland. 

Tho cords used are strong, especially if there 
lire two or three kites of dilferent designs at¬ 
tached to them, a plan I have never seen followed 
by any kite-flyer iu Europe. Moreover, some¬ 
times there is a’game of crossing tiio cords of 
rival kites, to cut them off, when the strongest 
wins. Our boys might pick up some novelty in 
kite-flying by copyingthe devices of the Chinese, 

III regard to the sjiecial kite-flying festival 
shown in our illustnilion, we may say a few 
words. The Cliincst sc-'in to have studied the.art 
of kite-making almost iiioic seriously than any 
other subject, and certainly with more successful 
results. Their kites have been brought to such a 
state of perfection tliat some, if simply let go, 
will skim through the air for a eonsidei’ablo (5s- 
t^incc before coming to the ground,' wdthout a 
string or any aid wliatever. This is bc.st seen in 
ihoir designs of birds, which, when floating high 
in the ail, have a most life-like appearance ; one 
can readily believe that a very light propelling 
power in the kite itself would enable it to keep 
floating without the a.ssi.sUince of a-string. 

Apart from tlie boyish interest the kites excite 
in one, tlie assemblage of participants in the 
amusement on sucli a f6te-diiy as that our 
artist represents is, to a European, a surpri.siug 
spectacle, as tlie majority are growu-up people 
of Vrtiious agec., who take (juite as much interest 
in the amusement as any English schoolboy. 
Bamboos arc placed in tho kites in such a 
manner as to make a sound resembling the deep 
swelling note.s of the organ, and when a number 
of kite.s are iu the air together chords iu*e pro¬ 
duced which have rathov a jdeasing eflect, 
coining as they do from high up in the air. But 
tho most curious thing of all is to see a Ohiua- 
mau engaged at his daily occupation with a kite 
flying, tied to his chaii' by tho string, and there 
it will reiJiain, provided the wind he steady,, the 
wliole day. The ow'ner mu.st experience a sense 
of com])tUiionsliip iu the kite, or perhaps he de¬ 
lights to listen to the deep note it gives forth. 
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Our illustration, whirh is from a sketch by 
Mr. Edmund II. CJrimani, ofChin-Kiang, roprc- 
aents a kitc-Ilying festival tenned C'liing-Vaong, 


pious teacher named Too*wong-hing, who Uvo«l 
about 900 years ago, and wlio was mysteriously 
instructed to go with his wife and family to the 


nic on the hills and fly kites, cutting the r< i l; 
and setting them adiift when they arc high in 
the air. 



or Tan koon, which is celebrated on the 9th day 
of tJio 9th month, and which commemorates 
»omc reputed miraculous intervention to save a 


top of a mountain, in order to e9ca})e an im|>end* 
ing calamity. At this festival, which marks the 
close of the kite-flying season, the people pic- 


"VVe shall have something further to say or* 
the “ Hoy.s of China,” and think the subjectWill 
prove of not a little interest. 
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HIS ONE CHANCH. 

;:ll*nioh four long 
years an nrtist and I 
worketl toj^ther and 
camped together, and 
rode side by side 
among the crags 
and the forests 
and the cafions of 
the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. Night after night 
our blankets have been 
spread beside the camp- 
lire, Eonietimes we two 
alone, sometime^ surrounded 
by three or four coinimuions ; 
but alone, or with a larger 
party, the artist and I have 
always been together. 

Often, for days and weeks, wo 
rode and worked, and sketched 
and slept witiiout seeing a single 
human being but the labouring men 
who were our “packers," and often, from the 
very loneliness of our surroundings, riding for 
hours through the great wilderness without ex¬ 
changing a single word. 

One night a little party of four of us were 
Ciin 2 ])ed close up under the snow-drifts which all 
Mjmmer long ]>atcli the mountain summits. 
The place of the camp was a little gi'ossy valley 


Aw’ay off in so lonely a place, it i.s not strange 
that the party got to talking of Indians and 
bears, and ttdling stories W'e had heard or known 
some time of fights with one or the other. Thera 
were esjiecially a good many bear stories told, 
and more than one of the grizzly bear, and how, 
wounded by a rifle shot, he would often live 
long enough to kill or maim the liunter, or to 
cripple liim for life. The fact was stated that 
the grizzly bear would often live for some 
seconds when allot clear through the lieart; and 
one story told where the bear and the hunter 
bad been found side by side dead, the death- 
sliot of the boar not having killed him soon 
enough to save the poor man’s life. 

I rememWr lying there on my heavy overaoat, 
and meditating the chances of a single shot with 
my light rifle if a bear should attack me, and 
finally, 1 think, coming to the conclusion that 
as I bad not lost any bears, 1 had not better 
hunt much for them. 

The artist sat on the giouud close by me, 
cleaning his guo, and giving the lock now and 
tlien an ominous snap, as much as if he had 
thought, “1 fancy you are a pretty good bear 
gun ! I think 1 should like to try you on a 
grizzly just once, anyhow." 

After we had talked and told stories by the 
camp-fire light for an hour or two, we all went 
olV to sleep, and sleeping soundly till the next 
morning, w'oke up at daylight to find that it 
was raining a little, but in spite of it, we deter¬ 
mined to climb up one of 
the mountains near us. 

AVe were all pretty 
heavily loaded, with our 
insti-uments, our big over¬ 
coats, our note-booKs, our 
rifles and field-glasses. I 
remeniber the artistcarrie<l 
his heavy overcoat on ouc 
arm, his rifle on the other, 
while a geological hammer 
hung at his belt, and a 
field-glass and a sketch¬ 
book case were slung from 
his shouhlers. Uui ing the 
day we all got bei)arate<l, 
and were working round 
alone, and though we saw 
and fired at several deer, 
all were too far oil* for us 
to hit them. As I said, 
we were all separated in 
the mountains, out, as we 
are |tfirticularly interested 
ill the artist, you and I 
will follow him, and leave 
the others to get back to 
camp as best they may. 

Ashe worked andclimbod 
along, he was tempted .so 
many times to shoot at 
distant or running deer 
tluit when, late in the 
aftenjoon, he left the 
mountain to come dowu to 
camp, ho found himself the 
]> 08 sc.ssor of no game and 
only one caitridge. 

It was still raining ; he 
was tired, wet, hungry, 
and, heavily lo.aded as he 
was, had still two miles 
tilu'ough the forest to walk 
before he would reach the camp-fire. It was 
not a pleasant prospect for a weary man, those 
last two miles at the end of a hard and rainy 
day, but os there was no help for it ho started 
manfully out, and shoving, jumping, stumbling, 
he worked his way along. 

He had already made about one half of the 


"8o fixed with his astonishment that he hardly knew how to act." 

.jnst at the mouth of a deep caflon, and all sur¬ 
rounded by the heaviest kind of dark pine 
timber, and watered by a little stream not more 
than an hour away from its mother snow-drifu 
AVe were more than a hundred miles from the 
nearest house, and, lying tliat evening by our 

ramp-fire, could distinctly hear now and then __^ ..... .. 

the crackling of a bush or dry branch, as some whole distance, and was grumbling to himself 
deer came stealing round to see what the great because lie had seen and got no game all dav, 
<aaip-fire blaze could mean, or what new kind of j It was now almo.st night. The early twilight 
an animal it was which had come to keep him ^ was rapidly deejiening the forest darknes.s, the day 
company in this lonely place. I noises were getting hushed, the whole place get- 

Sometimes, too, amule would give a startled tingmoreand morelonely and still, when, picking 
^»ort as he smelled out the neiglibourhood of a himself up from a tired man’s uncertain stumble, 
prowling bear, for our faithful mules were good : he felt a shiver run through him as, just ahead 
and never let a bad intruder into camp 1 in his path, lie heard a deep, ominous growl. 
‘Without giving their warning. I His eyes sought the directiou of tlia sound, and 


there, not more than twenty or thirty feet away, 
he saw, above a heavy fallen log, the long 
humped back and waving fur of an unmistakable 
grizzly bear ! 

However, Bruin did not give liim long to 
tliink, but, raising biinsclt w itA his forcpaw.s on 
the log, he gave another challenging growl, and 
stared the artist in his face, those big jaws o)>en, 
the eyes sparkling, and all the hair about his 
face erect with his anger and surpi ise at thisintru* 
sion. The artist stood there, too, so fixed with his 
oatonisliment tliat he hardly knew' how to act. 

The bear stood there full breast towards the 
artist, towering above him like a disturbed giant 
as he was. This time the liimter ditl not hesitate 
a moment, but, raising his gun deliberately, he 
aimed it at the aiumal’s broad breast Doubting 
then if the lock was set riglitly, lie lowered the 
gun, and, resetting it, he coolly raised it to his 
shoulder, selected his maik, and carefully, 
slowly aiming, he fired. 

The rifle's crash went echoing down thccaficn, 
and before the smoke Imd cleared away’ the bear 
was tearing through the timber. Three or four 
jumj)8 were all he made, and, pitching forward, 
all was still. The hunter listened for a moment, 
but no noise was in the wooils except the still 
evening chirpings. Then moving cautiously 
forwatd, he found the dead body of his grizzly 
bear.stretched out u|K)n the ground some thirty 
feet from the log wlierc it had stood ojiposing 
him. The ball had gone through the animak 
piercing both heart and lungs. 

Our hunter did not stay by his fallen enemy 
long, but, satisfied that it was really dead, lie 
left it lying there, and liurried on through tlie 
forest in tlio growing darkness to the camp, 
and told us of his risky sliot, and how his big 
dead bear was lying about a mile up the cafion. 

The next morning we helped him skin it, and 
carried the skin to camp to stretch and dry, 
and then he brouglit it with him East to have it 
dressed and trimmed ; and to-night, as I sit 
here writing in my bachelor quarters, the artist 
sits opposite me at the tiiblc, ami his grizzly bear¬ 
skin lies between u.s as a haudsome rug, a trophy 
and a memento of the AVest. 

SHORE-HUNTING. 

By the Rev. J. G. AVoon, m.a., f.l.s. 

II. — ravEBS AND r<iNi).s (omtinued). 

*VJ'ow for the inmates them.sclves. Fish of any 
Xl kind should be very sj>aringly introduced 
into the aquarium, as tliey are not only voracious, 
but are great con.sumora of oxygen. Moreover, 
if they die, they rapidly become jHitrid and 
taint the water. A few sticklebacks, however, 
sometimes are useful, because tlicy may possibly 
take to iu'.st-inakiug, or to keeping their nests 
iu order, if the young naturalist is fortunate 
enough to obtain both the nest and its owner 
with a single sweep of the net. 

AV’ator .snails maybe advantageously employed 
in any a<[aarium, especially if it be entirely of 
glass. For confervoid growtlis arc sure to make 
tlieir njqiearance upon the glass and dim its 
transparency. Keeping the gbiss clean is always 
a troublesome business, but the w.iter.suai]s will 
perform this task with ceaseless indu.stry. They 
feed largely on these confervoid growths, and as 
the transparency of the glass ix rmits the move¬ 
ments of the inoutb to be seen tlirough it, a 
very interesting object is presented to the ob¬ 
server when the snail is feeding. 

The lips are seen to be pressed closely to the 
glass, ot)cuing and shutting with almost mecha¬ 
nical regularity, and the wonderful tooth-ribbon 
cutting away the conferva just as a mower cuts 
w’itli the scythe. An ordinary pocket lens is 
very useful in observing the.se movements, and 
by its aid the tracks of the tooth-ribbon look 
just like tho.se of a.scythe on a newly-mown lawn. 

Some of these fresh-water molluscs will be 
found u.sefiil in showing the development of the 
young from the egg. The very common Bithy* 
nia is perliaps the best for this purpose, as it 
almost invariably deposits its gelatinous egg- 
ribbon on the glass. The light shines throii^ 
it, and thus permits the whole process of dove- 









lopment to bo carefully pxamined with tlio mag- 
iiitying-glaii.s. 

Hving slow-morera, aii<l not given to waiuh r- 
ing. the^e mollu-sos may always bo fouml when 
onee a lo{*ality has been (li^<*ov('red. 

Krpsh-W’ater bivalves, siicli os the are 

not to be reeommended as inhabitants of an 
aquarium. They ilo nothing, kc<!p themselves 
almo.st entirely buried in tlie miul, and require 
a constant' change of w’ater. Indeed, unless a 
constant stream of water can be made to jmss 
through the vessel, the mussels will spcccliU 
<lie, and-perhaps l)cfore theirdeath is discovered, 
render the.winter ilninhabita^de 

The frp8h*watei* crustacca all need a flowing 
.stream through the vc.ssel in which they are 
Icept. .The largest of them, the common Cray- 
H.sh, never thrives even in a jK)nd ; and in an 
ordinary glass glolw, such as is used for keeping 
gold-fish, dies within an hour or two. 

It can live for many days if kept in a vessel 
with only lialf an inch of water, because it am 
allow the air to. havo access to its gills, and so 
^-ompensatos for the lock of flowing water. But, 
if totally submerged, it exhausts the o.xygen so 
fist that it dies of suffocation, just as is the case 
with fi.sh when tiiey are put into water from 
which the air has i>een expelled bj^ boiling. 

The pretty little fresh-water sltrinips are quite 
out of place in an aquarium. They need ]>lenty 
of space, and thrive be.st in a shallow, swiftly- 
flowing • streamlet, where the water rippl(*.s 
smartly over a .stony bed. One may be kept a 
short lime for the purpo.so of ob.serviug its pecu¬ 
liar movements, but it ainnot survive, and to 
remove-it from its own stream is therefore a 
noedle.s.s enmity. 

A\hiter-spideis, to which a passing reference 
has been niiule, art* among the most interesting 
creatures vljtcii enn ho put into a*u aquarium. 
Tliey art- very ploutiful, and can be found in most 
fresh watws where reeds grow. There are now 
before me six fine water-spiders, which were 
'taken at a single dip of the net among the W’ecd.s. 
Tiicy are all in good condition, and seem none 
the worse for tlicif change of residence. 

It will be as well to reserve one vessel exclu- 
si\ely for waler-spider.s, a.s tliey are liable to 
injury by several of tlio preiiacious atpiatic 
imsecta. One of my .specimens c.aught a small 
water-boatman and killed it, but I am sure that 
tlie water-boatman must liavc woundc'l the 
spider with il.s ]>owerfnl beak, for tho' latter 
crc.iture soon sickened and died. 

There is no difficulty in feeding the water- 
s]uders, as they will seize and cany into their 
.sub-aquatic nests any flics, gnats, or similar 
iiKsccts that are thrown into the water. 

As for tin? water-booties, they seem to think 
that they \yere made expre.ssly for tho juirpose 
of eating each other. 

In rivers or ponds, where they have full .‘^cope 
for their destructive pow'ers, they can find jd'.mty 
of prey, and, as a rule, leave each other alone, 
but when they find themselves cooped up within 
a liniit‘-(l space they are forced to prey upon 
eai h other in onler to satisfy their con.stantly 
raging Imnger. 

llomcmijcr that they can all fly well, nud can 
take to the wing from the surface of tlie water; 
so, unless the ve.ssel he covered they will tly oil' 
alter dark, and transfer themselves to some other 
vos^std where they can find prey. 

Only a' <lay or tw'o ago a young lad had caught 
a )iumber of aquatic inst-cts. He put them into 
a basin for the purpose of asking mo what tliey 
wiTc. Next day he brought me tlic ha.sin, and 
was surprised to fuid th.at all the inmates had 
(lisippcHVcd except a single dragon-fly larva, ainl 
Hint was dead 

Tlie hirvjH cf these beetles are very cnriou.s 
beings, furni.shed Avith long, sickle-1 ike jaw.s, 
and quite as frrocious as tho pertVet in.srct-s. 
Tin V can bo kept f-r a considenibje time if fed 
oil raw meat in addition to insect food ; hut 
tl)‘ y seem to miss their ii.sual diet, namely, the 
larva of the whirlwig-beetle, and I have never 
yet succeeded in rearing them throughout their 
cliiMiges into th * pupal and pt-rbet forms. 

.Much Hie same may be said of tho wdiirlwig- 
beelles them.selves. Tlie larvoi seem to be the 
^taff of Kfe to almost every*aquatic insect, and 


it is .a curious fact that tln-y do not scotu to 
dislike bt-ing eaton. They do not try to iscapi*, 
and will swim into tho vciy jaws of a ivalt-r- 
lK-(’tle or dmgon-lly larva, a.s if courting ihcir 
late instead of avoiding it. 

Tlic.se liitlo beetles, by the way, can take to 
the wing ns easily as the common house-fly doc.s, 
and so rapi<l is tlio proce.ss that they can spring 
from the water, spread their anqde wings, which 
have been folded under tlie Utile elytra, and 
<Iart off into the air before tliey touch the water 
again. 

Caddis-Avorms are alway.s worth taking, inn.s- 
much as they are liardy creatures, and can easily 
be iiiducetl to display tlioir jiowers of nest¬ 
making. 

All that is required is to remove them from 
their cases by tearing the latter tojiieces. They 
slioiild not be pulled out by main force, a.s they 
cling so tiglitly with their tail forceps tlia't 
there i.s somo danger of tearing them asunder. 
They should tlicn be ]>laced in a sbnlloAV A-e.«sel 
of water, together with pieces of straw, sticks, 
sand, shells, both broken and entire, bits of 
stone, and any similar ddrris. Tlie larvic will 
soon .set to work at their architecture, select the 
objects wlui'h suit themselves best, and so renew 
their lost Inibiiations. They never seem to 
employ smooth materials for this piirpo.se, but 
purposely select those which are the roughe.st 
and nio.st angular, 

J.)rqgon-lly larva*, being exceedingly voracious, 
ought to b»* placed in separate vesstds, as tliev 
will attack and kill almost any iirsects excep’t 
llie hai-.l-.sliolled water-beetles. Newts, tad¬ 
poles, and .small fishes have no chanco of life if 
they should occuiiy the same vessel ns the dra¬ 
gon-fly larva’, whose sharp ina.sk-jaws can easily 
penetrate Hieir soft .skins. 

^ 'Watcr-bo.itmen and water-.scorpions need 
similarly cautiou.s management, and as they can 
fly as w<-ll ns the whirlwig-bcetles, they will take 
to wing and e.scapc, unless the vessclbccovered. 
1 may ns well mention that these iosoct.s must 
be handled ctiutiotisly, as tln ir sliarp beaks can 
not only b.- ilriven through the skin, but can 
inject a lii^nid wliich, though not so actively 
venomous as the jmi.son of a wa.sp sting, will 
cause a 'liiD. aching ji.iin tlsat lasts for several 
horn's and defie.s remedies. 

In these short hints on shore-hunting, T do 
not enter into details, but merely give a slight 
outline of the mode of studying’’suba(juatic iTfc, 
and wliitlier the Avater be *.s;Llt or fresh. Tho 
subject will be treated more fully on a future 
occasion. 



SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

Bv TOF, Rkv. T. S. Mii.lincton-, 

Author of “Uodcr a Clovdf “jjoy and Man," etc. 

rilAlTFR I.—THE SArT.Ors’ home. 

M y name is Jackinsnn—Prcdprick Jackin- 
son. I am in tlie upper school at 
Nether Cray. Some curious things hap¬ 
pened at Nether Cray about a year ago, 
and I am going to trj' if I can write do\vTi 
all about them. Sorcral of the fellou's 
have prmuisf'd to help me; and other 
people who know things that I donT: havo 
given me all the information they could. 
So I mean to make a story of it; and I 
believe it will bo a very good one. 

Our school i.s a very good one too—as 
good as any in England I should think, 
or perhaps in all the world. They talk a 


great deal about Eton and llarrow, and 
what they c-ill “ the nine ; ” hut what are 
they alter all ? Nine s.“-eius to he a favour¬ 
ite iiumbir. I don't know why There 
were nine Muses ; and a cat, they say, has 
nine lives, and nine tails; .so it is*quite 
possible there may bo nine great schools 
in the country. I havo nothing to say 
agamst that; only that our school is as 
good as any of them in its way. 

I must puU up, however; for I have not 
got properly to our school yet: and every 
tale ought to begin at the beginning, ex¬ 
cept a cat’s tail; I don’t know where that 
begins—where the cat cuds, I suppose. 
To begin a story at the end W'ould be like 
beginning with the top storey of a house, 
and building downwards— making the roof 
first, and finishing with the cellar. I have 
heard that there are some eoimtries where 
they do that; but it is not the custom in 
Great Britain, and that is the country 
whoso manners and customs I prefer;— 

Frederick Jackinson is my name, 

Clieat Biitiiiii i.s niy nation ; 

And Nether Cray is a jolly place, 

For cricket and educ.ation. 

Daniel—that’s my elder brother, who 
has left school—says I am writing too 
much about myself. 'Well. I don't want 
to write about myself; so I must pull up 
again, and begiu at tho beginning, as I 
said before. 

There is an ohl gentleman living at 
'Witberby-on-.Soa whose ruimc is Harts- 
home—Doctor, they call him, because he 
is a doctor, or used to be, but he does not 
practise now. Ho uiade his fortune, I 
believe, a year or two ago, and gave it up. 
Not the fortune, hut the praeiisiug. He 
is rather an odd-looking old man. He ha« 
a very large head and largo loose oars. I 
don't mean that they take otf and on, but 
they shako and flap as he walks along, or 
look as.if they woidd do so if the wind 
■were high. His head is all over hair, and 
instead of lying down, like other people's, 
it seems to grow up out of it like grass out 
of a field, only it is not green, hut grey. 
It does not look bad. though, and he is a 
very good, kind old gentleman, I know, 
though you wouldn't think so. perhaps, to 
look at him. They say he had a son who 
would go to sea, and was drowned—a 
sailor is exposed to many dangers, as we 
all know-—and his wife died a long while 
ego ; so nt the time when my story begins 
he lived all alone, with a person called 
Janet for his heusekeeper. At least he 
called her Janet, but everybody else called 
her Mns. JuU. She was very particular 
about that. 

Well, this Doctor Hartsborue Tvns walk¬ 
ing along the main street of Witberby-on- 
Sea, tho street whiob leads down to the 
beach, nvith his hands behind him and bis 
eyes fi.ved on tho pavement (they- couhln’t 
have been fixed to it, though, while he was 
walking—directed towtirds the pavement 
is better), when, just as he was passing a 
large whitewashed house, which was occu¬ 
pied as a Sail or.s’ Horae, a broad-shouldered 
man, who looked like a sailor himself, 
having a fine red honf.st countenance and-a 
long pair of whiskers, came ont of the 
house, and, touching his hat with a grace¬ 
ful sweep of his arm, sailor fashion, said, 

“ If you please, sir, can I have a word 
with you ? ’’ 

“ As many as you like,” said the doctor. 
"Anything fresh?” he asked. He had 
been from home for a few days, and did 
not know what might have happened. 

“Yes, sir,” said Drift; 'that was the 
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man’s name, and he was the superintendent 
of the Home. “ Yes, sir; something very- 
fresh indeed. Something as beats me hol¬ 
low. I don’t know how to reckon it up.” 

“ Let me hear it,” said the doctor. He 
was one of the managers or committee of 
the Home, and he entered the house and 
followed Drift into the parlour. 

“Fact is,” says Drift, “ Ihave gotanew 
mate—inmate, I should say.” 

“A new inmate!” said the doctor; 
“there has been no accident, I hope—no 
wreck ?” 

“ No, sir; not hereabouts, at any rate. 
Hut I have a new inmate all the same.” 

“ Let me see him; he can tell us whore 
he came from, and where he wants to go 
to, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, sir; he can't.” 

“ Is he an Englishman” 

“ No, Dr. Hoartsome.” 

That was the way his name was gene¬ 
rally pronounced by the uneducated. 

“ Is he a Frenchman 'i ” 

“ No, Dr. Hcartsomi .” 

“ A German '1 ” 

“No, sir. The fact is, he ain’t a man at 
aU.” 

“He can’t be a woman,” s.aid the doctor, 
“No, sir; but the fact is, it’s a boy,” 
“A boy ! Well, what language does he 
speak ? ” 

“EnglisJi mostly, though it’s not his 
native, I fancy he is French by birth.” 

“ Come, then,’’ said thi^ doctor; “ let me 
have some talk -with him.” 

“Yes, sir,” Drift replitid; “ but I had 
better tell you what 1 know about him 
fii-st: it avill save trouble.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“He landed here the day afeo-e yester- 
ilay, as I said, .along with three others. 
S'amen they was. Thi* boy doesn't seem 
as If he had been brought up to the se.-i, he 
is too slim-like and delicate. You nii ght 
*•■11 that by his hands, too, if you was to 
feel them. It’.s no use asking him any 
Unostions; he don’t scEiii rightly to under- 
htaud you. But the men said tliat they had 
Ik-cu -wrecked; theii' ship had spriiug a 
leak and foundered at si.-a; slio was one of 
them coffin ships, I suppose, as never might 
to have gone out of port, and when it came 
on to blow a gale she creaked and groaned 
and made such bad weather of it, tliat they 
knew she couldn't float long, .and they was 
at tho pump.s night and day for a week 
nearly. But slie only got worse, and at 
last they had to take to the boats and 
leave her.” 

“Ha! shocking! shameful!” said tho 
doctor. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Drift, “ so I say. Mer¬ 
chants and shipowners who can send their 
vessels oat to sea with a cargo of human 
lives on board, when the vessels .are not 
seaworthy, why they are no bettor than 
"lurderers, to say nothing of manslaughter. 
Well, these poor fellows was tossed about 
in an ox>en boat for I don’t know how 
many days, and they didn’t know thom- 
s Ives. Some of the crow died; it was a 
'hocking story; but at last they was 
I licked up by a ship which it pleased God 
to send that way; and they was taken 
-ihoard, at their last gasp almost, acd 
kindly treated, and so came round 
again.” 

“ Where are those men ? ” the doctor 
asked. 

“ They stopped here only about an hour 
and then -went off, anxious to gi-t to their 
homes, .os well they might be. But tho boy 
had no home to go to, and they left him 
here.” 


“ You gave them all that they wanted, 
I hope. Drift ? ” 

“Yes, sir; they brought nothing ashore 
with them; but we supplied them with 
clothes and money for travelling, and so 
forwarded them on.” 

“ And the boy ? ” 

“ He was equally destitute, and he did 
not seem fit for travelling, and ho had no¬ 
where to travel to, so for the present I am 
taking care of him.” 

“ Very good, very good; let me see him 
at once.” 

“ Yes, sir; but don’t ask him too many 
questions, if you plcaso. He dou’t seem 
as if he could stand it. Loses his head 
when you talk to him; gets dazed-like. 
Can’t remember anything. That’s what 
beats me.” 

“ AU right, Drift. Go and fetch him.” 

Drift retired, and after a few minutes 
appeared again, leading by the hand a boy 
of about eleven or twelve years of age. 

This is tho way the doctor described 
him: “Slightly built, pale, with bright, 
dark eyes, hair long and rough, long eye¬ 
lashes, thia bloodless lips, and a strange 
weird expression of countenance. Strange 
in bis manner too, nervous and excitable, 
starting when spoken to and answering 
abruptly, or not at all. He was dressed 
in clothes belonging to the Sailors’ Home, 
much too largo for him, especially in his 
waited condition; ti-. .users turned up at 
the .ankle .and tied in with a belt round the 
waist. Ho spoke English imperfectly and 
with a foreign accent. French was 
evidently more familiar to him, and yet he 
often licsitatod and seemed to find a diffi¬ 
culty in exprc3.sing himself even in that 
language.” 

Dr. Hai-tshomc drew the boy towards 
him, .and spoke kindly to him. 

" What is your name, luy little ono ? ” he 
a-?kod in M-cuch. 

“ Le Brun. Pietro La Brun,” he 
answered. 

“ Have you a father ? ” 

“ Ill heaven, sir.” tlic boy rejdied. 

“ Well said, well .said, ticod boy.” 
Then in a very gentli' voice he added, “ A 
mother ? ” 

Tile French hoy shock his head, but did 
not speak. 

“Poor little feUow,” said' tho doctor, 
looking at Drift. 

“ That’s what I say, sir,” said Drift 
staring straight through the window at the 
opijosite side of the street. 

Ikuow old Drift: ho is as tender-hearted 
as a chicken, for all ho is so broad- 
shouldered and has such a red faco and 
long whiskers. 

Pierre was evidently touched by the 
doctor’s compassionate words, and moved 
a little nearer to him. “ How long is it 
since you lost your parents ? ” Dr. Harts- 
horne asked. 

“Years, years; before I set sail from 
that place.” 

“ But that was not years ago ? ” 

*• No ? Months then—months; a long, 
long time.” 

“ Do you remember being -wrecked ? ” 

“ No.” 

“You were in an open boat at sea for 
some time. Dou’t you remember that ? ” 

“ No. Tho men said so ; but I hardly 
knew whether it was true or not. The 
Kaiser Max was not wrecked.” 

“That was the ship that brought you 
here, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“How came you on board the Kaiser 
Max y ” 


“ I don’t know.” 

“ Have you any friends in England ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ In France ?” 

“ No.” 

“Where then?” 

“ Mike Foster was my best friend.” 

“Who was ho?” 

“ A sailor on board the Kaiser Max. Ho 
was very good to me when I was ill, and 
afterwards.” 

“ Did he land here with yob ? ” 

“ No; he was engaged as an extra hand 
on the German ship, and went ou with her. 
I was very sorry.” 

“ What is the matter, Pierre ? ” 

“ Nothing—only my head—go round.” 

“ Go and sit down by the -»-indow ; we 
win take good care of you, Pierre. Make 
yourself tranquil upon that.” 

The kind old doctor led him fo a scat, 
opened tho window, that the sea air might 
blow in upon his forehead, made him com¬ 
fortable -with a pillow behind him and his 
feet upon a stool, and then went into 
another room to have some more talk with 
Drift. 

“ This is a curious case,” he said ; “ an 
interesting case. This poor boy has had 
a great deal to go through. He must have 
been near losing his life in that boat.” 

“ Yes, .sir,” said Drift, “ so the men t old 
mo. H'3 was lying in an insensible state 
when the .ship which rescued them hove in 
sight. They haidly knew whether he was 
idivo or dead. It was a long time before 
he recovered too, and then he did not seem 
to take any notice, or to icnow anything of 
what liad tiapponod.” 

“He may have had a sunstroke, perhaps,” 
said the i^octor; “ hr will get over it, I 
hope. A.s he recovers health and strength, 
iiiemory also may return. I have seen sucli 
cases before. But ho will want care and 
judicious treatment. I should like to 
watch the case myself, if possible.” 

“ Well, Dr. lli- irtsomo, yam ciin watch 
it as long us you like, for I’m sure’ I don’t 
, know how wc are to send the poor boy to 
j his friends in France, or whether lie has 
; any friends to send him to ; for ho cannot 
remember the | lace he was going to, and 
there Isn’t a scrao of writing or anything 
else to give information. His name is 
almost tile only thing wo have to identify 
him by.” 

“ And even his name is not much of a 
duo. Le Brun is French for Brown, and 
is almost .as common. However, I’ll make 
all tlic inquiries I can, and find out where 
ho belongs to, if possible. What was the 
name of tho ship he sailed in ? ” 

“ Kaiser Max.” 

“ I don’t mean that—that was the ono 
that picked him up at sea; I -w'ant the 
name of the ship that foundered.” 

Drift looked confused. “ Why, the ship’s 
name,” ho said, “ I don’t know as I con tell 
ynU’” 

“ Did you not inquire ? ” 

“Yes; I asked tho.se men that came 
ashore, and they told mo, but it went out 
of my head asain.” 

“ Did you not mate an entry in your 
journal ? ’’ 

“ Yes, I did,’’ Drift answered, in a hosi- 
tatoig niHimcr, “.and hero it is; but I 
couldn’t renembn- tho name of the .ship 
at tho moment, and I left it blank; I 
meant to have nsked for it again, but, for¬ 
got. Beside.s, the men went off fh a hin ry, 
and I thought, as the hoy was staying 
behind, ho would be able to fell me every¬ 
thing ; but bo can’t; he don’t know tie 
name of the ship, nor the owners, nor the 
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captain, nor nothing. Kaisfr Max was 
the only thing ho know anything about; 
all that hapiHiiied before he was taken 
3d)oar(l the German ship seems to have 
clipped his memory.” 

“ Well, we must do the best wo can,” 
said the doctor. “ We must find out who 
lie belongs to if possible.” 

” I’m very sorry,” said Drift. ” I ought 
lo have been more careful. They tuld me 
the name once ; a fish of some sort it was, 
1 ihink.” 

*■ Or a bird, perhaps ?” 

“Yes, I think it was a bird ; it’s flown 
clean out of my head, however. I can’t 


fellow. I think I shall have him at my 
} own house, and watch him, and nurse him, 

I and feed him up, and so on. Mrs. Jull 
will have to do her part in that.” 

“I hope she will, sir,” said Diift. 

1 “ She’s a good, kind-hcartexl woman, when 
j she bikes a fancy to any one.” 

“ You And her so, do you. Drift ? ” 

“ I was not thinking of myself, sir,” the 
man answered, shyly. 

“ I’ll talk to her about the boy. I must 
have him at my house.” 

” He’ll want new rigging out, sir,” said 
Drift. 

“ I can rig him out,” said the doctor. 


fancies; and she can't endure foreigners. 

, But she is a good, kind-hearted creature 
for all that. 1 am sotry the boy is a 
[ foreigner, though ; and I'm very glad I am 
1 not. I don’t quite agree with her in her 
opinion of them ; but I do in most things. 
She’s a clever woman.” 

He drew the points of his fingers thiougli 
his hair, smoothing it down upon the tep 
1 of his In ad, pulled out his great whiakeis 
' on each side, and then, with a smile and a 
I sigh, turned round and entered the house. 

Now if anybody wants to ask me how I, 
Frederick Jaekiinon, came to know all tb!.*, 
1 here is my an.swer. I have been making 



A Singular Interview. 


Teracmber a feather of it—a letter I mean. 
Mrs. Jull, .she came in just to see what was 
going on in your abjenoc, and that put it 
out of my head.’’ 

“ Then it's Janet’s fault, is it ?” 

“ Oh no, sir; she has no fault, sir. No, 
cir; oh no.” 

“ Did she see this boy ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And what did she say about him ? ” 

‘ ‘ She said it was a jiity he was not a 
Briton bom.” 

” Ah, I know she does not like foreigners. 
I'.'H are not a foreigner, Drift ? ” 

“ No, sir. I’ve been everywhere foreign, 
.abnost; htjt that don’t make a foreigner 
Ilf me. Mrs. Jull herself wouldn’t go so 
far as to say that.” 

“ Well, I’ll go and talk to Mrs. Jull, 
.liul sec whit we can do for this young 


“ It's very kind of you, Dr. Heartsome ; 
but it’s just like you, that I will say.” 

The doctor was out of hearing by the 
time he had said it. Drift looked after 
him as he went with hasty but unccidain 
steps along the causeway. 

‘‘ He has I'oom enougli and to spare in 
his house, poor man,” he said. “ Ever 
since he lost his own son at sen he has been 
like one forlorn. Who knows but the 
Lord may have sent him this young cast¬ 
away to cheer his loneliness! Ho will find 
comfort in locking after the boy—* watch¬ 
ing the case,’ as he calls it. I don’t knoiv 
how it maybe wiih Janet. She was as 
fond of the poor young gentleman that 
was lost as if be had been her own child. 
If she should take a fancy to this 
youngster it will be a good thing for him 
But I doubt it. She don't ofieu take 


notes for a long time ; I have two copy¬ 
books full of notes. I get people to tell 
me what they did and said, and wha’ 
other people said to them ; and sometime* 
when there is anything sentimental I 
shall get a few pages or a chapter 
written for me by those who understawl 
that sort of thing. Besides, I said I 
was going to tell a story, and it would 
not be telling a story if it were all true; 
so I put in bits out of my own head here 
and there to fill up, and I make them as 
like what would be likely as I can. Eeal 
authors, who write travels and adventures 
and things for the newspapers, would not 
do that, of coui-se; oh, no; never! but I 
m.iy. I don’t pretend that every word 1 
write is true; but if it is not all true it 
might be; and that’s the way I mean to 
on- jj-,, ^ cottUiiucd. 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WOULD. 

By William H. G. Kixcstos, 

Author of " Fron^ roicdcr Monkey to Admiral^" etc. 

CHAPTEK VI. —TURNED OUT OF HOUSE AND 
HOME. 

"IITE had just landed the gaily-dressed 
YV individual who had announced him¬ 
self the ne¬ 
phew of old 
Tom Swat- 
ridge. Think¬ 
ing that he 
might possi¬ 
bly be the 
person he said 
he was, and 
not knowing 
what tricks 
he might 
play, I was 
intending to 
row home, 
when a gen¬ 
tleman, with 
two young 
ladies and a 
boy, who I 
knew by their 
dress to be 
Quakers, 
tame down, 
wishing t o 
take a row 
round the 
harbour, and 
afterwards to 
visit the Vio- 
tualling 
Yard. 

After wo 
had pulled off 
some way, I 
asked if they 
would like to 
go aboard the 
Victory. 

“No, thank 
thee, young 
friend, w e 
take no plea¬ 
sure in visit¬ 
ing scent's, 
afloat or on 
shore, where 
the blood of 
our fellow- 
creatures has 
been shed,” 
answered the 
gentlcmin. 

Ashe spoke 
I thought by 
his look and 
the tone of 
his voice that 
he must be 
Mr. Silas 
Gray, who 
had come to 
our house when the jioor girl mother 
took in was dying, but I did not like to 
ask him. The young people called him 
father. At last he began to ask Jim 
and me questions, and how, young as 
wo were, we came to have a boat by our¬ 
selves. 


own her; and how Mary and Nancy and I 
lived on in his house. 

” And art thou and this other lad 
brothers?” he inqwed. 

“No, eir; but Jim Pulley and I feel 
very much as if we were,” I answered. 
“My name is Peter Trawl.” 

“ And was thy mother a bumboat- 
woman, a true, honest soul, one of the ex¬ 
cellent of the earth ? ” he asked. 


" I suppose thy father is ill on shore ? ” 
he «aid. 

Then I told him how he was lost at Spit- 
head, and mother had died, and old Tom 
had been blown up, and I had taken his 
wherry, seeing there was no one else to 


"The lawyer made a long face when I told him !.ow we had been treated. 

“Ay, ay, sir! that was my mother,” 

I said, my heart beating with pleasure to 
hear her so spoken of. 

Then ha told me tliat he was Mr. Silas 
Gray, and asked if I remembered the visits 
he used to pay to our house. Of course I 
did. The young ladies and his son joined 
in the conversation, and very pleasant D. 
was to hear them talk. 

We were out thewhole afternoon, and it 
was quite late when we got back to Port- 
sea. Mr. Gray said that he was going 
away the next morning with his family to 


■ London, but that when he returned he 
would pay Mary a visit, and hoped before 
1 the summer was over to take some nr ire 
I trips in my wherry. He paid us liberally, 
and he and the young people gave us kind 
smiles and nods as they stepped on shore. 

I While we were out I hod not thought 
I much about the fare wo had brought 
I across from Gosport in the morning, hut 
I now, recollecting what he had said, jhur- 
rit d home, 
anxious to 
hoar if he 
had found 
out the 
house. I had 
not to ask, 
for directly I 
a ppeare d 
Nancy told 
me that while 
Mary was at 
school an im- 
pudentfellow 
had walked 
in and asked 
if old Tom 
Swatridgo 
had once 
lived there, 
and when 
she said 
“Yes,” had 
taken a note 
of every¬ 
thing, and 
then sat 
down and 
lighted his 
pipe, and 
told her to 
run out and 
bring him a 
jug of ale. 

‘ A likely 
thing, iu- 
d. ed ! ’ I an - 
swered him,” 
said Nsuicy; 
“ ‘what ! 
when I come 
back to find 
whatever is 
worth taking 
carried of^ 
or maybe the 
door locked 
and I unable 
to get in! ’ 
The fellow 
laughed 
when I said 
this—a nasty 
sort of a 
laugh it wag 
—and said, 
‘ Ay ! j ust 

so.’ I didn’t 
know exactly 
what he 
’ meant, but 

presently ho 
sang out, ‘ What! are you not gone yet, 
gal?’ ‘No. and I shan’t,’ I answered; 
‘ and when Peter and Jim come in you’ll 
pretty quickly find who has to go.’ On 
this he thundered out, trying to frighten 
me, ‘ Do you know that I am old Tom 
Swatridge's nephew and heir-at-law [I 
think that's what he called himself], and 
that this house and everything in it is mine, 
and the wherry, and any money the old 
chap left behind him. Pll soon prove that 
you and your brother are swindlers, and 
you'll be sent off to luison, let me tell you.’ 
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Ho took me for Maiy, do you see, Peter; 
end I was not going to undeceive him. I 
f»'U- somewhat noni>lussed when he sjiid 
tliis, but without answering I walktrd to 
the ^\'indow, working with my needle as I 
wii-i d' ing when ho came in, and looked out 
as if I ^Yas expecting you and Jim to be 
coming. I would give him no food, nor even 
a driiiK of water, soat last ho grewtinxbaiid, 
sayinu*- I should sec him again soon, swing¬ 
ing Ids canc and whistling, he walked 
away.” 

'* Wliat do you think, Peter? Can he 
rordly be old Tom’s nephew' ? asked Mai-y, 
v.'lion Nancy ceased speaking. 

“ thing is eertidn, that if he proves 
Idnist^lf to bo so w’o shuU be bound to turn 
( lit of this house, and to give up the 
w ii. rry,” I answered. 

“ Uh, P( t<"r ! what shall we do, then ? ” 
I'Mclaini'-d Mary. 

“ rin* best w'e can, my sist?r,” I said. 
*• i’erlntps the man may not bo able t>> 
]n;jvo that he is what he calls himself; I 
liMve heard of impostoi-s pl iying all sorts 
of i ricks. We'll hope for the best. And 
now, Nancy, let us have some suppei*.” 

'I’liough I tried to keep u]) tlie spirits of 
iftfary and Nancy, I felt very anxious, nuft 
coiihl scarcely sleep for thinking (ui the 
sii* j' et. WhatcTcr miglit hap])eii for niy- 
seU 1 did not care, but 1 w’as gr(‘atly 
ti- ul.led about what Miiry and Nancy 
w'ould do. I naturally thought of C«>m- 
iiian.ler IlogcTiLa from whom all this time 
I !i;nl heard iirnhiiig, though lie had pro- 
iiibed to come and see s«tter ilaiy and me. 

Gray l;u<l s iid that lie was going a way 
n.: lin, so iliat I c Jid'.l not obtain advuc* 
fi uu him. “ I have God To trust to, that's 
a e lafort,” I thought, ami 1 soon dropi>td 
On' io sleep. 

T))e nc.xt nioniing I rmeined at home 
to ;i ]ai( r liour thuu usual. Just as I was 
going out a man cauie to the door, who 
Soi l 1.0 was s ut by Lawyer Gull, and put a 
pu] into iny haml, which he told me* was 
a soni. ;'ling I coulil not exactly makt' out. 
to . 111 .t fin* house within t'.v^ nty-tbur hours. 
“ Ills client, the owner of the proper;y, 
wi.'in s not to act harslily, so refrains Iroiii 
taking stronger measures at ])res« nt.” sai»l 
the ('leik, wlie., having pel f.-lined his task. 
W'cnt away. I stopped a h w iniiiutes to 
talk ^^ith Mary and Nanc^*. Mary sai-l 
quk Uy that if we must go wo must, and 
that we had better lo<’k out for clnaip 
loflLungs at once. Namy was very indig- 
mud ami deelar>‘d that wy had no bu.siness 
ts) ftirn out for such a scamp .os that. Old 
Tom ha<I nevfT spekoii of having a nephew ; 
8ho did not bc-Uevo the follow w'a^ his 
iiv])he\v, and certainly if he wa.s, Tom 
w« nld not have left liis property to him. 
She advised im*, however, to go out and 
tiy io got advictvfrom smiie one who knew 
111 --re about the law than .die did, I ac- 
ci>rdingly s(‘t off for the Hard, where I wa.s 
sure to find several friends among the 
widernicn. I had not got far when I mot 
Jim Pulley, looking very di.sconsohite. 

“ What is the matter. Jim ? ” I asked. 

“ We've lose the wherry! ” ho exclaimed, 
nearly bluhbenng. “ Tw-o big fellows came 
dov.'n, and, asking what boat she was, told 
me to Hfrp ashore: and when I said I 
woiiMii'!. for them, or for any one bat you. 
th* V too'iv m crop and heels, .and trunuUrd 
in** out of her.’’ 

“ Tliat is only what I feared,” I said. 
“ I v.ais oomiug down t** some one t-) 
advi e us wh-d to <i'>. ’ 

'i'hcM you Cciildn't ask any bettor man 
than Bob Pox. ) e's Im cu in prison half a 
»uore of times for smuggliiig and such like, 


so ho must know a mighty deal about law,” 
he answered. 

We soon found Bob Fox, who was oon- 
sidered an oracle on the Hard, and a num¬ 
ber of men gathered round while he ex¬ 
pressed his opinion. 

“ Why, you sec, mates, it’s just this,” 
he said, extending one of his liands to 
enforce his remarks; “you must either 
give in or go to pri.^on when they brings 
anything agon you, and that maybe is the 
cheapest in the end ; or, as there’s always 
a lawyer on t’other side, you must set 
another lawyer on to fight him, and that’s 
what I’d advice to be done in this here case. 
Now I knows a chap, one Lawyer Chalk, 
who’s as shoi'p as a needle, and if any man 
can help >oung Peter and his sister to keep 
what is tiioir ewn he’ll do it. I’m ready to 
come down \^'ith seme shiners to pay him, 
for, you see, these lawyer folk don’t argify 
for nothing, and I’m sure some on you 
who loves justice will help Jack and Nancy 
Trawl's children ; so round goes the hat.” 

Suiting the .action to the word, Bob. 
taking off liis tarpaulin, throw a handful 
of sdver into it, and his example being 
followed by a number of other men, ho 
grasped me by the hand and set ott’ forth¬ 
with to (jonsult Lawyer Chalk. 

Wi) quickly reached his office* Mi"* Chalk, 
a quiet-looking little mail, with easy fami¬ 
liar manners, wdiicti won the eonfidc-nce of 
his illiterate constituents, knovring Bob 
Fox well, received us graciously. His eyes 
glitb'red as he heaid tho money clunk ia 
Bob’s pocket. 

“ It’s all as clear as a pikestaff,” ho ob¬ 
served when lie heard what I had got 
to say. “ They must pcove first that this 
Icilow who Has turned up is Tom Swat- 
ridge’s nt*phew; then that he is bis heir- 
at-law’, and finally that the house and 
boat belong»*d to the dtnseascd. Now pos¬ 
session is nme.-tcntlis of the law; you’ve 
got them, and you must hold thc'm till tho 
Uw turns you out.” 

“ I wouldn’t, sir, if anoU'.'ir bjis a better 
right them than I havo,” I answered. 
“ 1 lived on in the hou.’so and used the 
w'hi*rry because I was sure that old Tom 
w^ uld have wished mo to do so, but then 
I cUdn’t know that he had any relation to 
clium th' iix.” 

“ And you don’t know that ho has any 
relation now,” said Mr. Chalk ; “ that has 
to bo proved, niy lad* The law requirc‘s 
proof; that’s the beauty of the law. Tho 
mail may swear till he’s black in the face 
Uiat he is the deceased’s nephew, but if he 
has no proof he'll U 't gain hi** CJiusc.” 

Bub Fox was highly delighted with om* 
vi.sit to the lawyer. 

“ I told you ^'o, lad ! I told you so! ” he 
exclaiiiiod, rubbing his hands; “t’other 
chap will find he has met his match. Bless 
you ! old Chalk’s as keen as a razor.” 

As I could not use the wherry, I went 
homo feeling in much bettor spirits than 
before about our prosj^ec^a I was able 
even to cheer up Mary and Nancy. I told 
them that, by Lawyer Chalk’s advice, we 
were not to quit the house, and that ho 
would manage cverythit g. No one ap¬ 
peared during the day. The next moniing 
wo had breakfiist as usual, and as the time 
wcf t by I wns b(‘giiming to hope that wc 
should bo unmolested, when two rough- 
looking men (avmo to the door, and, though 
Nancy spr>ing np to bar them out, in they 
walked. One o* them then tlirust a paper 
Oi to her, but she dn^w back her hand us if 
it had been a hot iron. The man again at¬ 
tempted to make her take it. “One of 
you must have it,” he growled out. 


“ No, no I I couldn't make head or tail 
of it if I did,” answered Nancy, still draw¬ 
ing back. 

“Let me have it,” I said, wishing to 
know what the men really came for. 

“ The sum total is, that you and the rest 
of you arc to move away from this, and 
if you don’t go hharp we’re to turn you 
out! ” oxchiimt'd the bailiff, losing patience 
at tho time I took to read the document 
“ It’s an order of ejectment, you’ll under¬ 
stand.” 

“Don’t yon mind what it is, Peter!” 
exclaimed Nancy; “Mr. Chalk said we 
was to stay here, and stay wc will for all 
the scraps of paper in the world!” And 
Nancy, seating herself in a chair, foaled 
h< T anus, ami cast defiant looks at the 
officers of tho law. 

They wore, however, up to the emer¬ 
gency. Before either she or I were .aware 
of what tla y won3 about to do, tht-y had 
secunnl her arms to the back of the ehair, 
and then, lifting it and her up, curried her 
ont (d’ the house and depo.sited her in the 
slr- etin spite of the incautious attempt I 
ma le to effect a rescue. The moment I 
g«»t (lUlsido tho house one of tho bailiffs, 

I turning round, s<'ized me in a vice-like 
I grasj), and tho otliei- then entering, led oat 
y, who saw tiiat resistance was hope- 
1< 'S. He in ::t walk- d back, took the k»T 
fn :!i th*‘ dof»r, and, haWug locked it, rc- 
leu.*'(Hl Nruicy jiud re-(‘ntered the hou<».' 
with the ebiiir Befon* Nancy could follow 
him ho had shut iiin:s<*lf iii, while his com- 
panii'ii, Icdtiiig me go with a shove which 
si.mt me staggering across the street, walk'd 
oir, I eoucUule<l to tell the lawyc-r who 
Sent him and his mate that they hud g t 
possession of the house. 

Nancy was standing, wnth her 
chiiohed, too Tiiueh astonished at fho \v:iy 
she had been treated to speak. Mary was 
in feai-s treiiibling all over. 

“Oh, PetT, what arc we to do?” sho 
ask-d. 

“ 111 go to Lawym* Chalk and hear 
W'hat he says,'’ 1 answered, If tbo house 
and.boat ought to lx* (Uirs, Le'Il get tli- ia 
back; if not, I eaii't say jiit-t now wliat 
wo must do. iMe.intime do you and Nancy 
go to "Wiclmv Simnu iisV, and wait there. 
Slie was always ft tiiend of motJier's, and 
will bo glad to help you.” 

Mary agreed, but Nancy, who at length 
found her tonpm*, (h'clarod that she wasn't 
going to lose sight of the house, and that 
she would stay whero she was and watch 
:ind tell the folks who passed how we ha-i 
been treated. As nothing I could .‘•ay 
would induce her to num', I .aocninpani«d 
Mary to the widow's, where I loft her, .and 
hastened ou to Mr. Chalk’.s. Tho l.awTcr 
iua.de a long face when I told him how we 
hud bfCn treated. 

“I told you that ‘possession is nine- 
t< iitlis of the law,* my lad, and now 
they are in and your arc out,” heanswen^. 
“ It’s a bad job—but weTl see what can be 
done. AVe must obtain at all events your 
clothes, nnd any other private property you 
may possess. New go, my lad, and call 
upon me in a we« k or two; I shall see 
Bob Fox in the ineaiitime.” 

Soon after leaving tho lawyer’s I mot 
Jim Pulley. Having soon Nancy, he was 
fuming w'ith ir.dignation at our ha^diig 
boon turned out of our home, and proi>osr'<i 
trjing to break into the bouse to regain 
pos-^rti-sion, but I bad sense enough to know 
that we mu>t abide by tlio law, whichever 
way that d- cidod. I found Nancy still 
k(*opiDg watch b»*foro th(3 door, and ve¬ 
hemently appealing to all who would stop 


o listen to her. It was with some diflSculty 
hat I at length persuadeil her to go with 
ue to Mrs. Simmons’s. The kind widow 
i^as willing to give us shelter, and as 
tfiuy had fortunately my savings in her 
)Ocket, we had sufficient to pay for our 
bod for Home days. The next morning 
klary went as usual to school; Xancy left 
he house sajdng that she was going to 
ook for work, and I set out hoping to find 
mployment in a wherry with one of the 
aeu who knew me. 

{Tv bo contimttd.) 

lEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF 
MERIT. 

By Lamutox Youxc, 

Lati Seeretanj of thf Rnynl Humane Societif for 
'X\fcut\j lVur<<. 

r HAVK already published in the Boy’s Own 
[ Papek, under the general heading of 
Youthful Honours Bravely Won, ' souio ao- 
3unt of the rewanls given from time to time by 
le Koyal Human.- So<;iety to ^nite young lads, 
f all classes of life, for brave do -ds ; and as I 
urpose continuing the uarrativu dowu to the 



Tcsf’ut, it may be interesting if I first give par- 
IcaJars of the Society’s Medal, as well as of 
i^d ila and decorations of merit in general. 

The n.ame of “medal” is usually given to 
oia^ which have been struck or cast to coriinie- 
lonie any victories, coronations, or other siu-li 
mjwrUnt events, or in honour of nny celebrated 
arsons, in contradistinction to those which 
Avc been i.^sued and are circulated as mom-Y. 
The word medal is derived from the Itidian 
‘Tuedaglia, mcduglioria,” and is by them evi- 
ently derived from the (Ireck “inctHllon” 
ufraAAoj'), motal, of wiiicli inedaLs are always 
ladf*. 

The Greeks stiuck no medals, but some large 
oins of Synicuse, weighing from 6t)8 to 
rachma of silver, ih-lvu-drachms, or piccea of 
en drachms, have be ju called by some wrongly, 
Je-laliions. 

They were, however, for circulation like tlic 
iOshilling silver [drees of Charles i in this 
Mntry, and of th - lOO-zecchini gold pieces of 
/adovico Maiini, Doge of Venice in 1789-07. 

Tile first ancient medals, as decoration.s in the 
lenerally acceptcul sense, were made by those 
fonderlul peo[>lc* the Cliineso, who issued niili- 
medals during the Han dyniusty, A.n. 10, 
ad these military decorations are kent up to 
his day in an unbroken line for 1870 yeai*3; 
li-'se are the p<;oplo wo arc in tlic habit of 
•dling barbarians—a peojilo who invcnteil tho 
tiariner’s comjm.es, tiio winnowing machine, 
nd namlwiless other things before they were 
in Kurof»e, and Avere a highly civilieeil 
nation when onr ance.stois wero hunting wild 
^fiiiirds through our wood-covered Biiglaml, 
-ttd in.Tcly w'ore tho s<kins of tlie animals they 
killcii in the cliasr*. 

lliere arc no medals of the ludi.an cliiefs, 
we rt'cUon tho gold medal of Jehangir, 
1611, on which that monarch is n'pre.suiited 
ml'iitig a plover on one ^•ido, .and the constella- 
•Mi Uo on tlio other, whicli i.s very probaldy 
*^"in ; also tht‘re i.s a large jdece made at Delhi 
for Shah Jcimii. 

/Hia niedals in the ju’cscnt day difiVr much in 
arti.stio treatment from tlm Ilnmoii medal- 
these latter being intended to rcpresiut 
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some political or ndigioiw ideuvS treated allcgoric- 
all}', which medals represent tho busts of cele- 
bratc<l persons, or others, whhdi aro treated in 
an allegoriciil manner, derived from the antique, 
or various events treated in a pictorial manner, 
mther than in a glyptic one—buildings, in.stru- 
inents, macldnes, and other objects of art, 
iiatiuY, or civilisation. 

Amongst tho moderns, medals have taken the 
place of honorary rewards for merit, either in 
intellectual acquirements, militarv, civil, or 
social serNuec.s, and have replaced the crowns, 
ti-appiugs, and to(juo3 presented by Greece and 
Eomo to illustrious citizens. 

As early a.s the time of Henry tho Fourth of 
Franco, and during tho seventeenth century, it 
becamo the practice to [»re.s*'nt medals Ix'ariiig 
their jrortniit.s, nttaelied to gold chains, to various 
statesmen ami literary persons ; such chains and 
medals were presented by the Pafliament in the 
days of the Commonwealth to Blake and his 
ca[>tidns; and Elizabeth conferred similar re- 
I wards on those who aided in the ovcrtliroiv of 
the Spanish Armada. 

I Olio ot tlie earliest modal.s intended to be 
! worn was given by Charles i. U was oval in 
1 form, and had a loop on tho top for sn.speTi.sion, 
laud a sniiill looif at the bottom, whic.h was 
I sometimc.s us»'il t(> mispi’mi a ji-wel from. It 
■ was worn by the lloynlisi pani.-jiius. On the 



obvcTso was a bust of King Charles T, with 
lace collar, aiid hair falling ovt-r it. “ Carolus. 
D.G. Mag. Bii. Fr. ot Ilib. : Kcn.” Ilevei-so : 1 
England, the royal arms on a aliiold, .s^iir- 1 
inountotl by a crown ; “ lloni soic qui mal y * 
[)ense ” on a garter. j 

Then tliere wa.s an oval badge of robl con- I 
ferred upon the odicers of the Parliamentary t 
army pre.s^'iit .at the battle of Na-seby, 14th i 
June, lh4.5 ; on tlic obvti>.o the bust of !8ir ! 
Tiiomaa Fairfax iu armour; ou tlic revcr.se, 
“IVst hoc nu-liora meiuisti;” 1645 in the 
exergue. 

{To be eontinued.) 


AN EDINBURGH MERCHANT'S 
ADDRESS TO BOYS. 

T ^niNBunoH is a great jihioc, perhaps the ; 

J greatest place in llic world, for education, j 
Not from ficotlaml only, but fiom all countries, 
strangers come to sliarc thef benefits of it.s schools, ; 
colleges, and univor.sity. A.s for the inlmbitunts 
of the city itself, there arc so many ancient and 
richly endowed institutions, that every citizen 
can educate hi.s children at comi'aratively little 
cost. One of the.se great public so^iools is 
George Watson’s College, so named after a 
wealtiiy mereliant in former times, W'bo fonndetl 
“ Watson’s Ilo.spital,” nn institution of tho 1 
same class ns Christ’s Hospital, or tho Blue 


Coat School of London. Out of the over¬ 
flowing funds of this endowment sprang the 
B-iys' Colleg**, which is umlcr the care of the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh. 

At the Annual Kxliibitiou and Di-=tribution 
of Prizes. Julv 22 this year, nn address was 
given liy Mr. I)a\ i I Dickson, tho “ Mastf-r of 
tlio -Mcrcliaiit Company, ’ not tho sr-hoedmastor, 
b<it the licit'l or chan of the merchniits. ThU 
.addre.ss contaiiiod many things worLli repeating 
for boys of all [)hi(*es. 

Some of you have gained ilDtingulshed 
honours ; but wbat [>lc*:.si-s me nu'i-h more is, 
that all of you h.ive made excellent progiv.s.s. 
It is quite a mistako to think that tho great 


H'sults of a large school lie in the production of 
one or two Admirable Crichtoii.s, [iroilipjie.q of 
h-.'iniing, respecting v/hom it might 1-e .said, a». 
waa done of the schoolmaster of Auburn,— 

“ Still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 

How one small liead could carry all he know. ” 

The best achievement of a school is to bring a/7 
the boys to a Li^h uveiage, and thi.s is the caso 
with George Watson’s College. Tested by the 
priodical examinations and daily markings, tlie 
work tliia year lias been well done both by 
temdiers and scholars. 

I lately met tho boy.s of your six highest 
classes, and showed them tho school exercises of 
some of the brightest boys at the High School 
ninety years ago and more. There were those 
of the great Henry Brougham, who became Lord 
Chancellor of England ; Charles Hoim?, aftei- 
j wards J.ord President; Francis Jeffrey ; H^ry 
Cockburu ; William Miller, of Gleulee; Roliert 
Dunda.s, the King of Scotland in his time ; and 
last, not lea.st, of Walter Scott These men 
becamo giant-s in their day. Let ino tell you, 

I what all who liave ('ompamd the piist with the 
I [u'tsent will admit to be true, that you receive 
I now a fuller, broader, and, in every sense, a 
more liberal education than tho.se •listinguishe#! 
men did, even under Dr. Adam, the renowned 
Rector of tlie Higli School of Edinburgh. 

I congnitulato this f-chool on their winning 
this year the School Shooting Trorhy in the late 
competition for it among the leading seJiools of 
Edinburgh. 1 hc[>ei many of yon will become 
volunteers. Some think that volnnteeiing only 
gratifie.s and satisfies two natural cravings in 
boys and young men—the liking for handling 
guns and poualer, and the taste for a little 
soldiering. But what is far more iniiwrtant, it 
helps physical •levciopment, and trains to mnnly 
habits of exiietnc.-J.s, self-denial, ami strict disc-i- 
plitie,—.‘;o u.seful in after life. 

To my dear young friends hero who .are leaving 
School to enter on the business of life 1 would 
say a few worils. 

No hapjiy examination day comes now to set 
nn.' free fur U\o mouths’ play. But I remember 
well that examination day when I left the High. 
School. Many thoughts rushed on my mind. 
“1 am .setting out in life’s journey. What is 
iny life to be ? Wliat wa.s 1 made for ?*’ Vea, 
di ar iad.-*, to /.ojojc should now be your 

tle.siie. God your Maker and Saviour would liav(* 
you to tell Him all your thoughts. Aivjuaint 
thyself with Him and he at peace. Wlmt a 
grajid start for lil'o this would be for you ! 

Let me give you a word of warning. Ket p 
away from binl coniiKanions, bad book.s, br.d 
ways, bad .annisemciiLs. And reimiiiln-r that 
no tcm{>t;ition is so smail hut it may overcome 
you, and no U'Uipt.ition is .so groat but tliegraco 
of God can enahlo you to overcome it. 

Bishop Burnet, the author of the “Histoiy' 
of the Reformation,” h;nl an ill-doing .son, wlio 
said to him one day,' “Father, I am engaged iu 
a inoj-c diliicult work tlian your ‘ Kiffornmtioii.’ ” 

“ What is it, my son ? ” “ Well, U is my oini 

rcftyrmalion.'' He wa.s quite right. 

Talking to a young man lately’, who once 
seemed to have .set out on tho right way, but 
who bad sadly fallen, “ Ah, Mr. Dickson,” said 
be, “1 have terribly fallen, but 1 am .still all 
right at heart.” Poor fellow% it was a great 
mistake. The canker begins at the heart, and 
tlien shows itself in the life. Therefore, my 
dear lads, keep your heart with all diligence, 
for out of it arc the issues of life. 

As a great help to tliis, value yotir precious 
Sabbath days. Labour ou the six days, do all 
your work, and do it well ; but do not on any 
l>retext be cheated out of your Sabbath. In 
these bu.sy time-s man uecils it more than ever. 
Some of xis could tell you that to stand the tear 
ami wear of our lives we could not want tho 
sweet Day of Rest either for the higher or lower 
purpo.ses for whii h llic GIvut gave it. 

We have all 1 efei; us our work to do, our race 
to run, onrbaulo to liglit, our victory to v.in. 
You are to live in anxious and eventful 

days. iMa\' you at the close have that word 
addressed to you—“ Well done, good and faith¬ 
ful servant, enter into tho joy of thy Lord.” 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 

T^y VF.n\*F.. 






“This Dingo is nothing out of the way." 
CttAPTEU VI.—A WHALE IX SIGHT, 


I T was only what might bo expected that 
(he dog’s singular exhibition of saga¬ 
city should repeatedly form a subject of 
conversation between Mrs. Weldon, the 
captain, and Dick. The young apprentice 
in particular began to entertain a lurking 
feeling of distrust towards Negoro, although 
it must be owned that the man’s conduct 
in general afforded no tangible grounds for 
suspicion. 

Nor was it only among the stern passen¬ 
gers that Dingo’s remarkable feat was dis¬ 
cussed ; amongst the crew in the bow the 
dog not only soon gained the reputation 
of being able to read, but was almost 
credited with being ablo to write too, as 
well as any sailor among them; indeed the 
chief wonder was that he did not speak. 

“Perhaps he can,” suggested Bolton, 
the helmsman, “ and likely enough some 
flue day wo shall have him coming to ask 
about our bearings, and to inquire which 
Way the wind lies.” 

“Ah, why not ?” assented another sailor; 
“pairo’s talk, and magpies talk; why 
shouldn’t a dog ? For my part, I should 
guess it must be easier to speak with a 
mouth than with a beak.” 

“ Of course it is,” saidHowick, the boat¬ 
swain; “ only a quadruped has never yet 
been laiown to do it.” 


Perhaps, however, the worthy fellow 
would have been amazed to hear that a 
certain Danish saranf once possessed a dog 
that could actually pronounce quite dis¬ 
tinctly nearly twenty different words, 
demonstrating that the construction of the 
glottis, the aperture at the top of the wind- 
pijie, was adapted for the emission of 
regidar sounds: of course the animal 
attached no meaning to the words it uttered 
any more than a parrot or a jay can com¬ 
prehend their own chatterings. 

Thus, unconciously, Dingo had become 
the hero of the hour. On several separate 
occasions Captain Hull repeated the experi¬ 
ment of spreading out the blocks before him, 
but invariably with the samo result; the 
dog never failed, without the slightest 
hesitation, to pick out the two letters, 
leaving all the rest of the alphabet quite 
unnoticed. 

Cousin Benedict alone, somewhat osten- 
faitiously, professed to take no interest in 
the circumstance. 

“ You cannot suppose,” he said to Cap¬ 
tain Hull, after various repetitions of the 
trick, “that dogs are to be reckoned the 
only animals endowed with intelligence. 
Rats, you know, will always leave a sinking 
ship, and beavers invariably raise their 
dams before the approach cf a flood. Did 


not the horses of Nicomedes, Scanderberg, 
and Oppian die of giicf for the loss of tkir 
ma.sters f Have there not been instance* of 
donkeys with wonderful memories 1 Bird- 
too have been trained to do the most 
remarkable things; they have been taught 
h) write word after werd at their master's 
dictation; there are cockatoos who can 
count the people in a room as accurately 
as a mathematician ; and haven’t you heanl 
of the old cardinal’s parrot that he would 
not part with for a hundred gold oroaU' 
because it could repeat the Apostles’ creel 
from beginning to end without a blunder' 
And insects,” ho continued, warming intu 
enthusiasm, “ how marvellously they ^iiidi- 
cate the axiom— 

‘ In minimis maximus Dcus !' 

Are not the structures of ants the very models 
for the architect of a city ? Has the 
diving-bell of the aquatic argyroneta ever 
been surpassed by the invention of the 
most skilful student of mechanical art? 
And cannot fleas go through a drill and 
fire a gun as well as the most accomphshel 
artilleryman ? This Dingo is nothing out 
of the way. I suppose he belongs to sobo 
unclassed species of mastiff. Perhaps one 
day or other he may come to be identified 
as the ‘ canis alphaboticus’ of New Zea¬ 
land” 

The worthy entomologist dclivercrl tins 
and various similar harangues; but Ding, 
nevertheless, retained his high jjace m the 
general estimation, and by the occupants of 
the forecastle was regarded as little short 
of a phenomenon. The feeling, othoreiso 
universal, was not in any degree shared hy 
Negoro, and it is not improbable that the 
man would have been tempted to somo 
foul play with the dog if the open sjuupa- 
thies of the crew had not kept him in chtek. 
More than ever he studiously' avoided 
coming in contact in any way with the 
animal, and Dick Sands in his own mind 
was quite convinced that since the incident 
of the leters, the cook’s hatred of the dog 
had become still more intense. 

After continual alternations with long 
and wearisome calms, the north-east wind 
perceptibly moderated, and on the 10th, 
Captain Hull really begaa to hope that 
such a change would ensue as to allow the 
schooner to run straight before the wind. 
Nineteen days had elapsed since the Pil¬ 
grim had loft Auckland, a period not to 
long but that with a favourable breeze it 
might be made up at last. Some days, 
however, were yet to elapse before the 
■wind veered roimd to the anticipated 
quarter. 

It has been already stated that this por¬ 
tion of the Pacific is almost always deserteii. 
It is out of the line of the American and 
Australian steam-packets, and except s 
whaler had been brought into it by soni'- 
such exceptional circumstances as the Pil¬ 
grim, it wtis quite imusuivl to see one in 
this latitude. 

But, however void of traffic was the sur¬ 
face of the sea, to none but an unintelligent 
mind could it mrpear monotonous or barrin 
of interest. The poetry of the ocean 
breathed forth in its minute and almoe; 
imperceptible changes. A marine plant, 
a tuft of seaweed lightly furrowing the 
water, a drifting spar with its unknown 
history, may afford rmlimitrxl scope for the 
imagination; every little drop passmg, in 
its process of evaporation, backwards and 
forwards from sea to sky, might perchance 
reveal its own special secret; and happy are 
those minds which are capable of a due 
appreciation of the mysteries of air anl 
ocean 
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Abovo the surface as well as below, the l 
restless flood is ever teeniinff with animal i 
life: andthe passengers on board the Pilgrim 
derived no little amusement from watching 
great flocks of birds migrating northwards 
to escape the rigour of the polar winter, 
and ever and again descenmng in rapid 
flight to secure some tiny fish. Occasion- 
illy Dick Sands would take a pistol, and 
now and then a rifle, and, thanks to Mr. 
Weldon’s former instructions, would bring 
down various specimens of the feathered 
tribe. 

Sometimes white petrels would congre¬ 
gate in considerable numbers near the 
•chooner ; and sometimes petrels of another 
species, with brown borders on their wings, 
would come in sight; now there would be 
flocks of damiers skimming the water ; and 
DOW groups of penguins, whose clumsy gait 
appears ss ludicrous on shore; but, as 
Captain Hull pointed out, when their 
itumpy wings were employed as fins, they 
were a match for the most rapid of fish, 
!o that sailors have often mistaken them 
for bouitos. 

High over head, huge albatrosses, their 
outspread wings measuring ten feet from 
tip to tip. would soar aloft, thence to swoop 
down towards the deep, into which they 
plunged their beaks in search of food. 
Such incidents and scenes as these were 
infinite in their variety, and it was accord¬ 
ingly only for minds that wore obtuse to 
the charms of nature that the voyage could 
be monotonous. 

On the day the wind shifted, Mrs. Weldon 
was walking up and down on the Pilgrim’s 
stem, when her attention was attracted by 
what seemed to her a strange phenomenon. 
All of a sudden, far as the eye could reach, 
the sea had assumed a reddish hue, as if it 
were tinged with blood. 

Both Dick and Jack were standing close 
behind her, and she cried, 

" Look, Dick, look ! the sea is all red. 
Lt it a seaweed that is making the water so 
ktrange a colour P ” 

" No,’’ answered Dick, " it is not a weed; 
it is what the sailors call whales’ food ; it 
is formed, I believe, of innumerable myriads 
of minute Crustacea." 

“ Crustacea they may be,” replied Mrs. 
Weldon, ** but they must be so small that 
they are mere insects. Cousin Benedict no 
doubt will like to see them.” 

She called aloud, 

’■ Benedict! Benedict ! come here ; we 
have a sight here to interest you.” 

The amateur naturalist slowly emerged 
from his cabin, follow-ed by Captain Hull. 

“ Ah yes, I see! ” said the captain ; 

“ whales’ food; just the opportunity for 
you, Mr. Benedict; a chance not to be 
thrown away for studying one of the most 
curious of the Crustacea.” 

“ Nonsense 1 ” ejaculated Benedict, con- 
toiuptuously ; “ utter nonsense !” 

“ Why ? what do you mean, Mr. Bene¬ 
dict?” retortecl the captain; “ surely you, 
as an entomologist, must know that I am 
right in my conviction that these Crustacea 
belong to one of the six classes of the 
aiticnlata.” 

The disdain of Cousin Benedict was ex¬ 
pressed by a repeated sneer. 

“ Are you not aware, sir, that my 
rosearches os an entomologist ore confined 
entirely to the hoxajioda ? ’’ 

Captain Hull, unable to repress a smile, 
only answered good-humouredly, 

“I see, sir, your tastes do not lie in the 
same direction as those of the whale.” 

And turning to Mrs. Weldon, he con¬ 
tinued. 


“To whalemen, madam, this is a sight 
that speaks for itself. It is u token that 
wo ought to lose no time in getting out 
our lines and looking to the state of our 
harpoons. There is game not far away.” 

Ja' k gave vent to his astonishment. 

•* Do you mean that great creatures like 
whales feed on such tiny things as these ? ” 

“ Yes, my boy,” said the captain ; “ and 
I dare say they arc as nice to them os 
smiiolina and ground rice are to you. 
When a whale gets into the middle of 
them he has nothing to do but to o|)en hi< 
jaws, and, in a minute, hundreds of 
thousands of these minute creatures arc 
inside the fringe or whalebone around his 
palate, and ho is sure of a good mouthful.” 

“So you see, Jack,” said Dick, "the 
whale ^ts his shrimps without the trouble 
of shelling them.” 

“ And when he bos just closed his snap¬ 
pers is the very time to give him a good 
taste of the harpoon,” added Captain 
HuU. 

The words bad hardly escaped the cap¬ 
tain’s lips when a shout from one of the 
sailors announced. 


commotion in the water betokened to ex¬ 
perienced eyes the jiresonce of a whale; 
but the distance was too great to permit a 
reasonable conjecture to bo formed as to 
which species of those mammifers the crea¬ 
ture belonged. 

Three distinct species are familiarly 
known. First, there is the Right whale, 
which is ordinarily sought for in the north¬ 
ern fisheries. The average length of this 
cetacciui is sixty feet, though it has been 
known to attain fhe length of eighty feet. 
It has no dorsal fin, and benea^ its skin 
is a thick layer of blubber. One of these 
monsters alone will yield as much as a 
hundred barrels of oil. 

Then there is the Hump-back, a typical 
representativeofthespecies “bolmnoptera,” 
a definition which may at first sight appear 
to possess an interest for an entomologist, 
but which really refers to two white dorsal 
fins, each half as wide as the body, resem¬ 
bling a pair of wings, and in their forma¬ 
tion similar to those of t£e flying-fish. It 
must bo owned, however, that a flying 
whale would decidedly be a rara avia. 

Lastly, there is the JubaVtp, commonly 


"Occasionally Oick Sands would take 

“ A V halo to larboard I ” 

•• There’s the whale 1” repeated the cap¬ 
tain. All his professional instincts wore 
aroused in an instant, and he hurried to the 
bow, followed in eager curiosity by all the 
stem passengers. 

Even Cousin Benedict loitered up in 
the rear, constrained, in spite of himself, to 
take a share in the general interest. 

There was no doubt about the matter. 
Four miles or so to windward an unusual 


a pistol, and now and then a rlCa." 

known as the Finback. It is provided 
with a dorsal fin, and in length not on- 
frcquently is a match for the gigantic 
Ri^t whale. 

While it was impossible to decide to which 
of the three species the whale in the dis¬ 
tance really belonged, the general impres¬ 
sion inclin^ to the belief that it was a 
Jubarte. 

With longing eyes Captain Hull and hia 
crew gazed at the object of general attrac- 
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tion. Just as irresifeiibly as it is said a| “ All, Jack» my boy,” uliuckled the cap- 
clockmakor is drttwu on to examine the . toin, “the whale little thinks wlio are 
mechanism of every clock which chance watching him enjoy liis breakfast I ” 
may throw in his way, so is a wbjileman 1 “Yes, ’ said the boatswain; “a dozen 
ever anxious to plmige his harjx)on into any such gentlemen as that would fn'ight a 
whale that be cau get within his roach, emit twice the size of ours; but this one, 
The larger the game the more keen the ex- . if only wo cm got him. will go a 



What a big tellow I 


citement; and no olophant-huntof’s eager¬ 
ness ever surj)asses the zest of the whale- 
fisher when once started in pursuit of tlio 
prey. 

To the crew the sight of the wbalo was 
the oj)cniBg of an unexpected opportunity, 
and no wonder they were fired the 

burning hope that oven now they might do 
something to supply the deficiency of their 
meagre haul throughout the season. 

Far away as the creature stiJl was, the 
captain’s practised eye soon enabled him to 
detect various indications that satisfied 
him as to its true species. Amongst other 
things that arrested his attention, he ob- 
served a column of water aud vajKiur 
ejected from the nostrils, “ It isn’t a right 
whale.” ho said ; “ if so, its spout would 
be smaller and it would rise higlitir in the 
air. And I do not think it is a hump-back. 
I cannot hear the hump-back's roar. Dick, 
tell rac, what do you think about it ? ” 

With a critical eye Dick Sands looked 
long and steadily at the spout. 

“ It blow 90 utwater, 6 ir.” said the appren¬ 
tice, ‘‘ water, as well as vapour. I should 
think it is a finback. But it must be a 
rare large one.” 

“ S»*vpiity feet, at least I” roj .ined the 
captain, flushing with his enthusiiusm. 

“ What a big fellow I ” said Jack, catch¬ 
ing the excitement of his elders. 


good w’ay towards filling our empty 
baiTols.” 

“ Father rough work, you know,” said 
Dick, “ to attack a finback ! ’* 

“ You are righ^, Dick,” answered the 
captain; “the boat has yet to be built 
which is strong enough to resist the flap 
of a Juharte’s tail.” 

“But the profit is worth the risk, cap¬ 
tain, isn’t it 'f ” 

“ Yiuiare right again,Dick,” replied Cap¬ 
tain Hi J 1 , and as he FjKjke, he clambered on 
to the bow.Fprit in order that lie might get a 
better view of the whale. 

The crew were os eager as their captain, 
Mounted on the fore-shrouds, they scanned 
the movements of their covetod prey in the 
distance, freely descanting upon the profit 
to be made out of agt)od finback, anddechir- 
ing that it would be a thousand pities if 
this chimee of filling the casks below should 
be permitted to lust. 

Captain Hull was perplexed. Hebithis 
naihs and knitt+'d his brow. 

“ Msmma I ” cried littl.e Jack, “ I should 
so much like to see a whalo close—quite 
closv, you know.” 

“ And 80 you shall, my boy,” replie«l the 
captain, who was standing by, and had 
come to the r solve that if his men would 
back him. would make au attempt to 
captoro the i^iizo. 


He turned to his crew, 

“ My mi*ii I what do you think? shall 
wa* make the venture ? Remeuiber, we are 
all alone; woh'tve no whalcmeu to helpu^; 
we must rely ui)on our»*elvoa. I have 
throwu a harpoon before now; I can 
throw a harpoon again; what do joa 
sa\ ? ” 

The crew responded with a ringiDg 
cheer, 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Ay, ay I ” 

(To he eontiixucd.) 


BOYS WE HAVE KHOWH. 

ni,—Tiir: rA.'JY-<;oiNG hoy. 
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T 18 a common com* 
plaint in these dege¬ 
nerate days that ve 
live harder than oar 
failiers did. Whit* 
ever we do we nist 
W© bolt our W 
■ und run for the 
tiaiu ; we jump oit 
uf it before it Lu 
stopped, and 
the school-door just 
as the Wli ring:); vt 
“emm” for our 
rxainiiiatiom), and 
•■spurt” for oui 
prizes. "We havt ao 
time to rt*ad bools, 
so we scuttle through 
tile reviews, .‘m.I consider ourselves up in the 
suhjict ; W'* out short our letters home; and 
have no patience to sit and hear a long story 
out. We race off with a chum for a week’s 
holiday, aud eonsi«ler we have da^’dled uiiksi 
we have covered our thirty miles a day, and lan 
iinnie as visited a string of sights, mountain.', 
hik-R, and vallcy.s a full yard long. 

If such chargc.s are just (and tiiey are, we fear, 
not wholly untoundfil), it is at Iciiat a .sathdoc* 
tiou to know that their is one brilliant enep 
tiou to the lule, and that is in the person of 
Muster Nt^l Easy. 

Whatever other folk do, he. has no notion of 
liuiTviug himself. Some one once .said of bini 
that lu! was a fellow wdio looked os if he’d k-en 
born with lus haiuls in liis pockets. He Uk-ss 
his time about everything he does. If the 
br\‘akfast-l>**U rings before he is dresKod, then- 
well, breakfast mu.st wait, it breakfast is over 
before he has well liogun, then everybody els« 
must wait while ho, in a leisurely way, poli?^lits 
oir his viands. In the classes, his Ls sure to be 
the last pu|KT to be handed up ; and when llf 
boys are dismiss m 1 , he .saiintfi'a forth to the ]'hy* 
ground in ilie roar 
of all the others. 

he is one of a 
fishing-jiarty, and 
everybody but he 
ivady, he koeps 
them all weiting 
till their patience 
completely ex¬ 
hausted, while he 
gets together his 
tackle, laces his 
boots, aud solocts 
liis tlies. 

‘ Come on ! look 
alive!” is the cry 
tliat is for over be¬ 
ing hurled at liiin. 

* All sen-no, oM 
follow: what's the 
hurry ? ” Ls liis invariable reply. 

J well remembor the time I made Ned’* 
aequaiiitanee, and I will rtM?aU the incident, 
giving H fair siiedmca of tlic Icllow and hi* 


IK.Tuliarity. 

It was a hig cricket match, the afternoon wa* 
far advanced, the light was getting uncertain, 


d 
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ind time was almost iij). Our school’s Dintli 
R-icket had fallen, and yet there were five runs 
to '^et to win, which wc could just do if our last 
[nun ill was quick. 

‘‘ Now, Nod ! ” calls out our captain, coming 
ap to the tent; “look sharp in.” 

Ni*d coolly sat down on tho b<-nch in our tent 
iud |>rocceded to put on a pad. 

Never mind about that; there’s not time,” 
said our captain, impatiently, “and they ore 
bowling slow.” 

“ Oh, it won’t take a minute,” says Ned, dis¬ 
covering he had been putting the pad on upside 
down, and proceeding to undo it. We stood 
round in feverish impatience, and the minute 
pont-uraed in potting on those miserable leg- 
fenders seemed like a year. 

Ned, himself, however, did not seem in the 
least flurried by our excitement. 

Pity they don’t make these things fasten 
with springs instead of sti-aps,” he observed, by 
way of genial conversation. 

Oh, how we cliafed and fumed. 

“ Will you look sharp if you’re going to play 
at all?” howls our captain. 

“ All rights old chap ; I can’t be quicker than 
i am ; where arc the gloves ? ” 



The gloves are brought like lightning, but 
not like lightning put on. No, the india-rubber 
gauntlets must needs be drawn with the greatest 
oare and deliberation over his fingers, and even 
then rsq'iire a good deal of shifting to render 
them comfortable. Then he was actually (I 
believe) goitm to take them off in order to roll 
up Ids shirt beeves, had not two of us j>erformed 
that office for him. with a rapidity which 
astomahed him. 

“Upon my word, this is too bad,” says our 
captain, flinging down the bat he w’os holding, 
^nd .stiunping with vexation. “We might as 
pive the whole thing up! ” 

“I’m aw'fully sorry,” drawled Ned, in an 
iojiired tone ; “ but how could I help it ? I’m 
Tiiady now.” 

“lltady! I should hope you were. Off you 
cut, now ; it only wants five minutes to the 
time.” 

He starts to go, but turns Ijcforc he has well 
hft us, and says, 

“Oh, I aay, Jim, lend us your bat, wdll you? 
TMsone is sprung, and one of tlic—” 

“Here you aie,” we shout, ruuning to him 
■''ith a dozen bats at once—“ only look sharp." 

“I only want one,” he says. “Let me see 
i-us; no, this will do. Thanks, old man,” and 
cll he saunters again. 

Tlie other side is lying comfortably on the 
very well »/jtisHed at the delay which 
^vety motuent a^lds to their chance of victory. 

'hat centuiif-s Ned appeals to be taking in 
strolling up to the wicki-ts. 

“ I wish I wa.s behind him w’ith a red-hot 
poker,” eays one; “ I’d make him trot! ” 
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“Not a bit of yon,” growU our captain; 
“Ned would want more thau that to start 
him.” 

Look at him now, getting “middle,” as if 
he’d the whole afternoon before him ! And that 
done, ho slowly and deliberately fiipa the end 
of his bat on tlie place till wo almost yell with 
rage. 

“ It's no use now ! ” groans our captain, in 
absolute despair; and so, indeed, w'e and our 
smiling adversaries all thought. 

“ Play ! ” cries the bowler. 

“Wait a bit,” says tho aggravating Ned, 
dijiping his hands in tho sawdust; “ now 1 ” 

The ball comes at last, and Ned lets fly. It is 
a grand hit: the ball comes w’hizzing right post 
wliere we stand, and with delight os great as 
our previous agony we cheer till wo are hoarse. 

Three runs are added to our score, and now 
we only want one more *to equal our oppoaents 
and two to win ; but we shaU never do it in 
the time unless fortune favours us strangelj’. For 
see, it is “over,” and the fielders will consume 
half of the remaining two minutes in changing 
their po.sition. 

Then again “play ” is called. 

"Would you believe it? Nod calls out for 
“ middle ” again at the new wicket, and rcpaits 
the same pottering operation wdien he has got 
it! 

“ Well, if over I saw—” 

What our captain is about to say no one ever 
hears, for at that moment the baU is delivered 
and Ned blocks it dead. 

There is just time for one ball more, and on 
that all our hopes dej>end. 

It comes, and Ned bangs at it ! It’s a run ! 
No, it isn’t! yes, it is ! The fielder has missed 
it. Hurrah ! we are equal I 

Actually they arc running another ! They 
won’t do it. Up comes tlie bull to the wicket¬ 
keeper, and forward darts Ned’s bat over the 
crease. 

“How’s that, umpire ? ” cries the wicket¬ 
keeper. 

“ Not out! ” 

“ ’Pimo's up ! ” 

Oh, how we cheer ! How wo nish forward 
and shoulder Ned homo to the tent! Never was 
such a close shave of a match I 

Ned himself by no means .shares in the 
general excitement. 

“Why, what a hurry you fellows were in,” 
he sayja. “Look here, Oeorge, I’ll show you 
now what 1 meant about the spring on the 
IMids." 

Now you will understand wdiat a very’ aggra¬ 
vating fellow this Ned Easy was, and yet he 
generally managed to come off best in tho end. 
He generally managed to scrape in at the finish 
of whatever he undertook. 

I am certain that if he were a prisoner of war 
let out on parole, with a pledge to return in one 
hour or suffer death, ho would turn up cool and 
comfortable on the sixtieth tick of the sixtieth 
minute of that hour, and look quite surprised 
at tho men who were loading their muskets for 
his execution. 

But some day the chances are be will be late 
in earnest, and then he will have .to repent in a 
hurry of his hid speed. 

A fellow who is easy-going about hi.s time is 
generally easy-going about his frieuds, hia money, 
and his morals. 

Not that Ne<l is the sort of fellow to turn out 
a rascal exactly. He has not the energy, even if 
he had the inclinatiou. A rascal to be at all 
successful must be brisk, nnil an observer of 
times and seasons, and that is altogether out of 
Ned’s line. No, he’ll be careless about what 
he does, and about what people think of him ; 
he will lend a sovereign with as little idea of 
getting it hack as he ha.s of returning the pound 
he himself has borrowed ; he will think nothing 
of keeping a friend waiting half a day ; neither 
will lie take oifeuce if his own good nature is 
drawn on to an unlimited extent. 

He w, after his fashion, an observer of the 
gohleri rule, for altliough he is constautly an- 
no_> ing and exasperating people by his easy¬ 
going ways, he is never fifllicted if othei's do to 
him as he does to them. He goes through life with 


the notion that every one is as complaisant and 
comfortable as himself. “ Ea.sy-goingness” (if 
one may coin a word for the occa.sion) is, many 
people would say, a combination of selfi-shness 
and Rtuj)idity, but I think such people jm^o 
rather too hardly of Ned and his compeers. Its 
all very well for some of us, wdio perhaps .are of 
>an active turn of mind, to talk about curing 
oneself of this fault, but perhaps if we knew all 
we should find that it would be about as Oiisy 
as for a fair-complexioned person to make him¬ 
self dark. Ned’s disposition is due more to his 
coDStitutiou than his up-bringing, and tho.so 
who are blindly intolerant of his ways do him 
a wrong. I’m sure he himself wishes he were 
.os fsmart as some hoys he secs, but he can’t be, 
and you might ju.st as well try to lash an 
elephant into a gallop as Ned into a flurry. 

It is generally found that what he docs ho 
does well, which in a measure makes up for tho 
lengtli of time he takes in doing it; ho is gooil- 
natured, biavc, haimloss, and cheery, and lias 
lots of friends, whom he allows fall litierty both 
to abuse and laugh at him (and what can friends 
want more ?), and for the rest, he’s neither 
vicious nor an idiot; and if nobody w’ere worse 
than he is, tho world would jierhaps be rather 
bettc-r than it is. 

An artificial “easy-goingness” is undoubtedly 
a vice. It's a forgery, however, easily detectcil, 
and generally brings its oi\ti puiii.shmeut. I 
advise n<-iie of the readers of Uio Boy’s OWiV 
PaI’ER to try it on. If they are naturally ener¬ 
getic and smart they have a much better cliancc 
of rising in the world tlian Ned has; but let 
them, when they laugh at Ned, and abu.se him, 
remember the fable of the hute .and tlie tortoise. 

I must just tell one more story of Nod in 
conclusion. 



One night our whole school wds startled by 
an alarm of “Fire "We sprang from our beds, 
and without waiting to dress, rushed to tho 
quarter from which the cry had proceeded. It 
was only too true ; a barn at one end of tho 
buildings wms in flames, and there .seemed every 
proiipcct of the scliool itself catching fire. 

Wc hurried li.ock in n panic towards the .stair, 
case leading to tho front door, and in doing sf 
(ILseovcred Ned was not with us. 

()n6 of ns darted off to tho dormitory, where 
he lay in his bed .sound asleep. 

A rough shake roused him. 

“AVhat’s the low?” ho drawled, stretcliiug 
himself. 

“ (let up quick, Ned ; there’s a fire ! ” 

“ Wliere ? ” asked Ned, without stirring. 

“ In the doctor’s wing.” 

The doctor’s wing was that farthest removed 
from our donnitoiica. 

Ned yawned. 

“Then it couldn't possibly reach hero for 
half an hour. Call us again in twenty minutes, 
Ben, there’s a good fellow 1 ” 
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DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Ciiawlev, 


L c8—d2, and then either the 0 f6 or tlic K f2 
would have been won b 3 ’ ^Vhite. 

23, Lc3 d2 Nf2-a7 


Author of " MarUy Qam^?a for Boys,’’ etc., etc. 


Thu aspect of tlie ^nime is now— 


CHAPTEU VI.—FOra KINGS TO THHI'E. I 
As a rule the jdayer witli the sup(:rior force ' 
must win, but in some positions it is verj’ difli- { 
cult to force an exchange. Take tltis :— I 


HLAOR.I 



White, W'ith the move, has but one Muare, 
28, into which he can move. Black, with the 
move, would of course win by going into the 
same square, and soon compel an exchange. 
Suppose White move— 

White. Black. 

32 to 28 24 to 20 

28 to 32 23 to 19 

31 to 27 22 to 13 

27 to 31 


If he play 27 to 23 his adversary takes from 
18 to 27, and leaves himself after the exchanges 
with two kings to one. White prolongs the 
struggle by moving from 27 to 31, to which 
Bla^ replies by playing 

19 to 24 

32 to 27 24 to 23 

27 to 38 18 to 23 

ST to 27 23 to 26 

30 to 23 28 to 24 

27 to 31 24 to 27 

31 to 24 20 to 18, 


which leaves black with two kings to one, when 
he wins m tun or twelve moves. 

This last is an instructive jKwition, as it shows 
how the greater force must conquer. Generally 
tlie same result happens in other and more 
vastl,}' important contests. The game of 
Draughts, like the game of war, can only be 
successfully placed by an intimate union of 
strategy and might. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 

By Heur. Meter. 

(Continned/rvin page 71.) 

Sohitim of ike end-game: in our last column. 

The winning move is— 

21, P e4-e5 

The 0 f6 is now attatked ; it must not move 
(to d7), for tlie N g5 would take the L d8. The 
P d6 must nob take the P e5, for the M dl 
would take the L d8, and win. Black therefore 
trios to save the 0 f6 by taking tho N, wliicli 
pins this 0, thus— 

21, O e6 X g5 

but he gets into still greater trouble, as W hite 
obtains an irresistible attack upon the P bf. 
Had he made a counter-attack by P—h6, there 
would liave followed : 22, P—16, P—g6. 23, 

O—e7 (clieck), and then if the L does not take 
tills O, the K is mated in two more moves— 

22, P h4 * g5 O f8—d7 

Had he ansu'ered 51 a6—c6, he would have 
lost an ollicer, for there would have followed : 



11+ i:i=24 pieces. 


WHITE. 


■White to play and mate in five (5) meves. 

Before giving the .solution in 5 moves, we will 
give an easy one in 6 moves, which consists of a 
series ef checks, as follows :— 

24, O f5—e7t L d8 * e7 

Hod the K moved to h8, the M hi would have 
given mate on h7. 


26, N c2 « h7t 
26, N h7-j?6t 


K pS—h8 
“ h8-e8 


27, M hi—£8+ KgSxEs 

28, L d2-h2i- K h8-g8 

29, L h2—h7, 


The solution in 5 moves is— 


24, JI hi X h7 

25, L d2—h2t 

26, 0 ffi—.7+ 

27, L h2-Ii7t 

26, M h7 X g7t 

26, il dl—hi 

27, M hi—hst 

28 , il X gSl 

25, M dl—hi 

26, P X f6 

27, M h7—hs: 

25, L d2 X g5 

26, O f5 X e3 

27, L g6—Ii6 

28, L h6—g'J 

25, 51 h7 X g7t 

26, 51 dl . gl 

27, M gl—hit 

28, 51 hi X hCJ 

26, 0 f5—e7tt 

27, L h2—gSt 

28, M dl—hll 


K g8 X h7 {sec varia¬ 
tions g, r, s, t, u) 
K h7 —g8 {it) 

L dS X e7 


{q) 51 f8—e8 
K g8— ra 
o d7—f0 
O ffi—g8 


(r) L dS—ffi 
p g7—g6 
(Auy more) 


( 5 ) L d 8 X g 5 
K a7—u8+ 
p g"— 


(0 N a7-gl 
K g8 —h8 
P d6 X f*5 
M a6—h6 

(i/) K h7—g3 
K X g5 
K g5—h5 


(EmTcspmibritcc. 


DCFPER can become a good ppeller by studying printed 
books or dictionaries. There are itocket dictituiarics 
as cheap as a shilling. If any poo^l fiiend, in aliseiice 
of a teacher, would correct .vour written blunders in 
spelling, the progress would be greater. 

John D. Hobbs—W e do not know "what Is tho Act 
of Piirliutnent relative tothe drum-guard of a ihresli- 
Ing machine " Feriiupa some ef our readers may In¬ 
form you. 

J. C. L. (Edinburgh. >~1. The barometer scale you 
nieidiou cniinot b-procured. 2. reeour first voluuie 
lor hints on yacht-bulldiug. 


8. O. T.'a Irx'nl enthusiasm is to l>e corumended. l ap- j 
tain I'arey’s coiiduct. now that the circumatanceiof 
the desth of the «x-Prinee Imperial are 
knou'ii, is))Iaced In a very different light fromthuio 
wliich it ii]>|>eared at lir»t. Hut when all is it i 
wss a aad event. I 

D. A. C.—Your writina isquitc good enough for a inrr ^ 
chant's olhie, but a little luorecaru in the croA3>ns<ir I 
}our t’s auil the fomiattou of )o<ir o's wiiqM in- I 
prove It. I 

Ted Bevkblft should inquire for *‘a flrst-clau bx* 
upon etiquette ” at the nearest botikseller'a. 

F. E. aii<l A. H. (Wigan.)—The present baronet, 
Hcnr>' Havelock, is the sou of the hero of Indisc ud 
he himself has seen couaideralile service. He. U">, 
like ids illustrious father, m.'ikcs no secret of b «^22 
loyal bohlier of Christ. Though we niuynot look npia j 
the army as the best school for Christianity, Itiss I 
mutter for sincere rej^^ieing thut many of those wb 
have left, In connection with the army a»d nau. 
their names in golden letters on the imperish«l^f 
scroll of our national history, hare been humble frt- 
lowers of the Saviour, through the merits of Eit 
death, bravely facing their mc«t arduous dailjdatia 
here, as well as looking joyfully forward to the os- 
ending life beyond. 

C. E. Htdk— 1 . You should write to the AdminJti- 
Whitehall, London, 8.W'., for partlculsn as to 
mode of entering the Navy as a luldahipman. i 
liookhindera are not prevented, or niaterUllj his* 
dered, in binding books by the leaves being cut. 

B. C. n., E. J, L. (Hoesall SchoolV—The volniDe cf 
the Boy’s Own Faprr ending with No. S7 is cenphU 
in itself. The monthly engravings are now pub¬ 
lished, price ninepence. 

O. N. A. B. L.—W'rite to the Director-Oenersl of (he 
Geological Sun’ey of the United Kingdom, who v{U 
doulitless forward yt/U the particulars. 

J. C. Jabmkk.—A s you have only “just heard "of tb* 
zodiac, it is rather diffirult to explaiu its mesnins to 
▼ou clearly. Briefly, the zodiac is an imaginary kit 
in the heavens. embraci"g the region within whkb 
the apparent motions of the aan, muon, ami plsoetsart 

, confined. The division of the zodiac into sini 
(given in every almanar), affords a ready mesni of 
pointing out the place of the sun or muon, oranj 
planet, at any time by telling in what “sign " it U. 

Scotia.— We never heard of any department called th# 
“Inland Licence Department of the United Eisg 
dom,'* and cannot therefare supply yon with ihi 
name of its Buperintendeut. 

rosTCARD.—A “ city," strictly speaking, is a ton 
which is the seat of a bishop, and has a csthedrsi 
church. Judged by this test St. Albans is perbapi 
the “ smallest city In England." 

C. E, Stacey.—T he price of microsenpes ranges froa 
seven shillings and sixpence to as many pounds ^ 
the lowest in price are scarcely to be recomnetd^i. 

H. C.—You cannot enter the army as a lieutcosnt, but 
as a sub-lieNfenant. and that after a rigorous sisml- 
nation, particularly for the Corps of Royal Engiiiern 
We are Mfraid you are now too old for a first 
meat, but you would leam all particulars by wriiitn; 
to the War llfflce. I’all Mall, K.W., or the Mai 
Engineer commanding your district. 

U. <}. (Lewes), who wishes to be a ''t^nmpete^ In the 
Cth IiinUkilling Dragoons," should write to Knelkr 
Hall for particulars. But it is not likely tbstheesa 
secure an appointment to any particular regiment. 

H. B (Luton.)—It is to be hoped that yon havs csft- 
fully thought the matter over before nf^dtng to 
become a Either. You sh'-uid apply at the dbtrid 
he>»d <iuarter8 for further informutioii. The shyitf«t 
period of enlistment Is six yaars. 

CtRANKSKArr is wide as the x>oIes asunder in bis re- 
iquesta. lie wishes to know how to make aotoOrl 
steam-engine and a sponge c -ke ! The former jeu 
now would require tOo Jong an explanation; tbf 
latter he may compound by iMillng thitre-qusrtersof 
a pound of lump sugar iu a qiiarier of a pint of wsUr. 
pour it while l)oilinsi hot on to six the 
and yolks whiskCd for two minutes, ueat up ih* 
^KS and rnghr dll thuy f>ecnme a thick bather Mb 
in lightly and t|uickly ten ounces of g<M d whitefloQi'- 
put into buttered tins, and liake in a nuKierateomi 
The tiavouilng should be added while the eggb arr 
being whisked. 

A. B. C.-Leaves maybe skeletonised by being ir-Jff' 
rated in water sill they putiefy, when the soft pobi 
me easily separated from th*- fibrous by wuhit;: 
in fresh wster, blowing on them with bellows, or b) 
letting a small stream of water fall on them. A tin'* 
needle, ora camel-hair pOucil, may be Ui>e«l toreoiov-? 
all that remains. Wash the skeletous in fresh vstev- 
then with a solutiou of chloride of lime, an>l expo< 
to the air to bleach. They may then be dried slid 
mounted. Select those leaves having bold fibres 

W. Randall—T he plate cannot be had separetelT: 
you 4 an either purchase the part contoiniog it (sd 
pence), or the entire set of plates (ninepence), 

E. B. S. —Mr. W. Hester, Bride Court, New Brid^o 
Str> et, would no doubt supply you with a small 
piiiiting-press 

Fike.—A nyof the fireworks containing preparations 4 
arsenic would bo dangerous lu a room. 

LVQrisTTiYE. — Your handwriting, we aliould 'sf, 
would be quite good enough for an office. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


Hv U. M. I5AI.I..XNTYNI:, 

Author of ** The Lifeboat," "Poet Uoete," etc. 


CnAPTER VII.—SOME OK THE SIIAHOWs OF .\ 
BlFKAI,0 lIUSTElt's LIKE. 


I K order to give the women time to pre- 
. pare some pemmicaii for them, Victor 
Barenshaw and his companions agreed to 
qiend another day with the hunters, and 
again, as a matter of course, followi'd 
them to the chase. 

The same wild pursuit, accompanied by 
accidents, serious and serio-comic, took 
place, and success again attended the hiuit, 
bat the da}' did not end so happily, owing 
(o an event which filled the camp with 


"Me fell pierced by a ehower of arrowe," 
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preat anxiety. It happened at the close of 
the day. 

Tue men were dropping into C!vmp by 
twos and threes, wearied with hard work, 
more or less covered with dust and blood, 
and laden with buffalo tongues. Carts, 
also, were constantly coming ill, laden with 
meat. The women were busy cutting up and 
drj-ing the meat in the sun, or over a slow 
fire, melting down fat, pounding the dried 
moat with stones, and manufactuiing bags 
out of the raw hides. Chatting and merry 
laughter re-sounded on all sides, for pein- 
mican and balesof driedmeat meant money, 
and they were coining it fast. 

Towards sunset a band of several hunters 
appeared on the ridgo in front of the camp, 
and came careering gaily towards it. 
Baptiste Warder, the mighty captain, led. 
Victor, Ian, EoUin, Winklemann, Flett, 
Mowat, and others followed. They dashed 
into camp like a whirlwind, and sprang 
from their steeds, evidently well pleased 
with the success of the day. 

“ Had splendid sport,” -said Victor, with 
glittering eyes, to one of the subordinate 
captains, who addressed him. “ I killed ten 
animals myself, and Ian Macdonald missed 
fifteen ; Winklemann dropped six, besides 
dropping himself—” 

“Vat is dat you zay?” demanded the 
big German, who was divesting himself of 
some of the accoutrements of the chase. 

“I say that you tumbled over six 
buffaloes and then tumbled over yourself,” 
said Victor, laughing. 

“ Zat is not troo. It vas mine horse 
vat tombled. Of course I could not go on 
riding upon noting after mine horse vas 
down.” 

At supper Herr Winklemann was quieter 
than usual, and rather cross. His pro¬ 
pensity to tumble setimed to bo a sore sub¬ 
ject with him, both as to body and mind. 
Ho made more than one cutting remark to 
Victor during the meat. Aft*r supi)er 
pip <'3 were of course light<“d, and conver¬ 
sation flowed freely. Th < only two wdio 
did not smoke were Ism Macdonald and, 
-strange to say, Winklemann. That worthy 
German was a brilliant exception to his 
countrymen in the matter of tobacco. 
Victor, under the influence of example, 
w.os attempting in a quiet way to acquire 
the art, but with little success. He took 
to the pipe awkwardly. 

“Vatvor you smok?” asked Winklc- 
mann, in a tone of contempt to Victor. 
“ It is clear zat you do not loike it.” 

‘‘ How d’you know that I don’t like it,” 
asked Victor, with a blush and a laugh. 

” Bee )wse your face do show it. Vu does 
not make faces at vat ve loikes.” 

“That maybe,” retorted Victor, some¬ 
what sh.arply. “Nevertheless, I have 
earned a hunter’s right to enjoy my pipe 
as well as the rest of you.” 

“Bon, bon, c’c.st vrai—time,” cried 
Eollin, letting a huge cloud escape from 
his lips. 

“ Bah I doos killing buffalo give you 
right to do voolishness ? Do not try for 
deci ive yourself. You loike it not, hot 
you tiuk it makes you look loike a man. 
Zat is vat you tink. Novair vas you more 
mistooken. I have seen von leetlo poyput 
on a pair of big boots and link ho look 
very grand, very loike him fadder : bot de 
boots only makes him look smaller dan 
before, an’ more foolish. So it is vid de 
pipe in de mout of de beardless poy.” 

Having thrown this apple of discord into 
the midst of the party, Winklemann shut 
his mouth firmly, as if waiting for a 
belligerent reply. As for Victor, he flushed 


again, partly from indignation at this 
attack on his liberty to do as ho plea-sed, 
and partly from shame at having the real 
motive of his heart so rullili i-dy expio' d. 
Victor was too honest and maidy to deny 
the fact that he had not yet acquired a 
liking for tobacco, and adniitteil to bunself 
that, in very truth, his object in -smoking was 
to apjiear, as he imagined, more like a 
man, forgetful or ignorant of the fact that 
men (even smokers) regard beardless con¬ 
sumers of tobacco as poor imitative mon¬ 
keys. He soon came to see the habit in its 
true light, and gave it up, luckily, before 
he became its slave. He would have been 
more than mortal, however, had he given 
in at once. Continuing, therefore, to puff 
with obstinate vigour, he returned to the 
charge. 

“ Smoking is no worse than drinking, 
Winklemann, and you know that you’re 
fond of beer.” 

“Bon ! ” said Eollin, nodding approv.al. 

“Vat then'r ” cried the German, who 
never declined a challenge of any kind, 
and who was fond of wordy war; “doos 
my sin joostify yours ? Bot you is wrong. 
If smoking be not wor.se dan triuking. it is 
Ic.ss excusable, for to trink is natural. I 
may apnse mine power an’ trink vat is pad 
for mo, but den 1 may hkewiso trink vat is 
coot for me. Vit smoking, no; you can¬ 
not smok vat is coot: it is all pad togeder. 
Von chile is pom ; veil, it do trink at vonce, 
vidout learning. Bot did .any von ever 
hear of a chile vat cry for a jiipe von it 
was pom ? ” 

The laugh with which this question 
was greeted W'as suddenly arrested by 
tho sound of a galloping steed. Every 
one sprang up and instinctively seized 
a weapon, for the clatter of hoofs had 
that unmistakable character which in¬ 
dicates desperate urgency. It was low 
and dull at first, but became suddenly 
and sharply distinct as a rider ro.se over 
the ridge to tho left and bore madly down 
on the camp, lashing his horse with furious 
persistenej’. 

“ It’s young Valle,” exclaimed Captain 
Baptiste, hastening to meet him. 

Valle, who was a mere youth, had gone 
out with his father, Louison Vallo’, and tho 
rest of the hunters in the morning. With 
glaring eyes, and scarce able to speak, he 
now reined in his trembling steed, and 
told the terrible news that his father had 
been kilted by Sioux Indians. A party of 
half-breeds instantly mounted and dashed 
away over the plains, led by the poor boy- 
on a fresh horse. On tho way he told tho 
tale more fully. 

W’e have already said that when skinning 
the buffalo late in the evening, or at a 
distance from camp, tho hunters ran con¬ 
siderable risk from savages, and were more 
or less wary in consequence. It was draw¬ 
ing towards sunset when Louison Valle per¬ 
ceived that night would descend before ho 
could secure the whole of tho animals he 
had shot, and made up his mind to the 
sacrifice. While busily engaged on a 
buffalo, ho sent his son, on his own horse, 
to a neighbouring eminence, to watch .and 
guard against surprise. Even while the 
father was giving directions to the son, n 
party of Sioux, armed with bows and 
arrows, were creeping towards him, snake- 
liko, through tho long grass. These sud¬ 
denly mshed upon hun, and he had barely 
time to shout to his son, “ Make for the 
camp ! ” when he fell, pierced by a shower 
of arrows. Of course, the savages made 
off at once, well knowing that pursuit was 
certain. The murderers wore twelve in 


number. They made for the bu.sh country. 
Meanwhile, the avengers reached the mur- 
di-red man. The body was on itn hoik, 
just as it had fallen. Death must have re- 
lii-vod the mifortunate hunter before tL 
si alp had been tom from his skull. 

It was the first time that Victor E.nven- 
shaw had looked upon a slain man. Msuy 
a time and oft had ho n^ad, with a thrill 
of interest, glowing descriptions of fights 
in which isolated acts of courage, or hero¬ 
ism, or magnanimity on the battle-field, 
coupled w-ith but slight refeix-nce to tho 
killed and wounded, had blindcil his j>cr- 
ceptiens as to tho true nature of tho 
game of war. Now his eyes beheld the 
contorted form of one with whoso manly 
as]>ect he had boon familiar in the settlo- 
iiicnt, scarci ly recognisable in its ghastli¬ 
ness, with blue lips, protmding cyeb-alls. 
and a horrid mass of coagulated blooi 
where the once curling hair had bwn. 
A'ictor’s ears were still ringing with the 
deadly shriek that had burst from Valle's 
wife when she heard the dreadful news- 
just as he and his party galloped out of the 
camp. Ho knew al.so th.at the dcadhuutiT 
left several voimg children to be pinchei 
by dire poverty in future years for want 
of their natural bread-wmner. These and 
many similar thoughts crowded on lih 
throbbing brain as ho gazed at the now and 
terrible sight, tiiid his eyes began for the 
first time to open to troths which ev.r 
after influenced his opinions while read¬ 
ing of the so-called triumphs of war. 

•' Vengeance I ” was now the cry as the 
hunters loft the jdaoe in hot pursuit. 

They knew that the savages could not 
bo far off, and that they were unmountwi, 
but they also knew that if they Bticcc-tild 
in gaining the larger portions of thick 
bush with which some parts of that region 
were covered it would be impossible to 
follow them up. Moreover, it was grow¬ 
ing dark, and there was no time to lose. 

In a few minutes Ian and Victor were 
left alone with two men who had agieed 
to look after the body of the murderoi 
man. 

SaiUy and silently they assisted in laying 
the corpse in a o.avity of the rocks, and 
covcruig it over with large stones to pro¬ 
tect it from wolves, and then prepared to 
h ave tiie spot. 

“ WiU they succeed, think you. in over- 
talring the murderers ? ” asked Victor .'t 
one of the men. 

“ Succeed !■- Ay-, no fear of that!” re¬ 
plied the hunter, with a -.■iuflietive scowi. 
“ It’s not the first time some of them haT- 
been out after the Sioux.” 

“ 'VVe will ride back to camp, Vic,” said 
Ian, rousing himself from a reverie: “ it is 
no part of our duty to assist in executing 
vengeance. If the camp were assailed w- 
should indeed be bound to help defend it, 
but there are more than enough men out to 
hunt down these murderei-s. If a cart is 
not already on its way for the corpse we 
will send one. Come.” 

That night the avengers retumed ; they 
had overtaken and shot down eight of the 
Sioux,—tho remaining four g.aiued the 
bushes and cscaiied. None of themselves 
were hurt, but one had had a uarrowescap<’. 
an arrow having passed between his shirt 
and skin. 

Next (lay Victor and his friends prepared 
to leave the hunters and resume the i ha.se 
of Eetawanaquat, but they were arrested 
by one of those terrific thunderstorms 
which occasionally visit the iirairies. They 
were already mounted and on the point of 
taking leave, when the air darkened sud- 
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lenly, the sky became overcast, lightning 
)eg!in to flash in vivid gleams, and a crasli 
)f thunder seemed to rend the earth and 
leavons. 

Presently Herr Winklemann, who meant 
o ride with the parting guests a short way, 
aid was also mounted, uttered a shout. 
Old immediately horse and man rolled upon 
ho jilain. The man rose slowly, but the 
lorse lay still—killed by lightning ! By 
he same flash, apparently, another horse 
ras struek dead. 

“Veil, you has tomblo very often vid 
ae,” said the German, contemplating the 
alien steed, “ hot you vill tomblo again no 
uor.’’ 

“Oui, he is mort,” sighed Kollin, look- 
ng down. 

After this first burst there was a con- 
iderable lull, but appearances were so 
'loomy that departure was delayed. 

>Soon after the storm burst with a degree 
if violence that the oldest hunter said he 
lad never before witnessed. Lightning, 
rind, rain, thunder, seemed to have 
elected the spot for a battle-ground. 
Uthough the camp was pitched on com- 
jarativoly high and rocky ground, the 
lelugo was so great that in the course of 
en minutes nearly everything was afloat. 
The camp was literally swimming, and some 
>f the smaller children were with diflioulty 
»vcd from drowning. So furiou-s was the 
viiid that the tents were either thrown 
lown or blorVn to ribbons.* During the 
itorm three of the Indian tents, or lodges, 
vere struek by lightning. In one of these 
i Canadian was killed ; in another all the 
umates—an Indian, his wife, two children, 
ind two dogs—were killed, and a gun 
ijoside them was melted in several jiarts as 
though it had been lead. 

Then there fell a shower of hail, the 
itones of which were solid angular pieces 
if ice larger than a hen’s egg, by which 
wme of the people were severely wounded 
before they found shelter under the carts 
md overturned tents. 

It was a terrible display of the power of 
Bod, and yet, strange to say, so far is such 
1 scone incapable of influencing man’s fallen 
nature for good, that occasions such as 
tliese, when the camp is in disorder, are 
often taken advantage of by Indians to 
approach and steal the horses. 

Being well aware of this propensity of 
the red man, Baptiste Warder and his cap¬ 
tains kept a sharp look-out. It was well 
they did so, for, after the stonii, a formid¬ 
able band of Sioux was di.scovercd within 
a short distance of the camp. 

Their wily chief was, however, equal to 
the occasion. Ho assumed the role of ati 
injured man. He had come to remonstrate 
with the half-breeds, and charge them with 
cruelty. 

“My wan-iors,” said he, “killed only 
one of your people, and for that one you 
murdered eight of my braves.” 

The half-breeds spoke the chief fairly, 
however, and entertained him and his fol¬ 
lowers hospitably, so that the affair w.as 
amicably sottled, and they wont away in 
peace. But dark eyes hiid met in deadly 
hatred during the conference. 

The party of Indians who had joined 
the hunters with Victor and his comrades 
Were Saulteaiixf and the bitter enemies of 
the Sioux. Some time after the Sioux hud 
taken their departure, a band of about 
fifty of the.se Saulteaux left the camp 
stealthily and pursued a detached party 

' 'rhls la no pictuni of the fancy, but luct in all its 
4lftails. 

t Pronounced Sotoca. 
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of their foes for about ten miles. They 
overtook them at a small stream. Tim 
unsuspecting Sioux prepared to swim over 
to them, mistaking them at first for friends, 
but a volley which killed throe undeceived 
them. Tlie fire was instantly returned and 
a smoke raised to alarm the country. The 
Saulteauxrotreated, while tlieSioux, gather¬ 
ing force, pursued, and it is probable that 
the whole of tlio assailants would have 
been scalped if night had not favoured 
them. In this raid seven Sioux were killed 
and three wounded. Of the Saulteaux three 
■were killed and four wounded. 

Again the cami> was visited by enraged 
and armed Sioux to the number of 5300, 
who chiiUenged the Saulteaux to come 
forth man to man, and fight it out. The 
latter declined, and the half-breeds, many 
of whom were related by marriage to the 
Saulteaux, managed to patch up a hollow 
I>eacc between them. 

At last Victor, Ian, and Rollin got away, 
glad to have done both ^\*ith buffalo and 
savages. They now possessed three good 
horses, a supply of fresh provisions, and 
plenty of ammunition. Thus providi'd 
they gallopc'd off with light hearts over 
the boundless plains, and soon left the 
camp of the hunters far behind them. 

(To be contiuue'l.) 


THE BOYS OF CHINA, 

I3y Sam tel Mossmax, 

Author of The ilandarin'g DaxifjhUr," etc. 
{Continued from ixxqc 8i.) 




and .simple game ; tivo Chinese boys will often 
keep tive of them in motion at once, and that 
for a consideralilL* time ; it is forbidden by tlic 
rules of the game to toucli them wth the liand ; 
all have to be struck by I ho foot, and it nuist 
require no small sliare of dexterity thus to pre¬ 
vent a succession of them fioiii falling to tlio 
ground. 

Somctinies the game, instead of being played 
in couples, is playi d by a large party of Iwys 
arranged in a circle. \ portion of Lord ila- 
cartney's einbos-sy came one day upon a company 
of boys thus amu.siiig themselves ; they had no 
rackets, and were not allowed to touch tlio 
Hying toys with their Imnd.s, yet, to the no 
small amazement of tlic Europeans, they kept a 
shower of them in motion, crossing each other 
in constant and rapid Hight, by a»iministering a 



A MONO gamosofagility 
jtx, that of shuttlecock 


1 ] 

i.s most jiractised, but 
the battledore uml hands 
are ilispensed with, and 
the feet u.seil in tos.sing 
it up. This is done 
with great dexterity, 
when tive or six hoy.s 
are engaged on one shut¬ 
tlecock. Eacli boy kicks 
it up when it comes 
down over his right or 
left foot, and the game 
is to count the number of times one hits it before 
falling to the ground. The form of the Chinese 
shoe is well adapted for tire purpose, being in¬ 
variably broad at the toe, and having a con¬ 
siderable surface turning uj>wards. 

The shuttlecock is made in a different manner 
from the one used in Europe—it is much licavicr, 
being loaded with .some few’ of the small copper 
coins of the country, and it carries much less 
.sail, the feathers being sliortcr, fewer, and 
arranged more closely together; the re.sult is, 
that it is not likely to be carried away with the 
wind, an'l mav struck with more, •nrccision. 


Playing Shuttlecock. 


The jiicturc shows but one shuttlecock in the 
air at once ; but tliat is comparatively an easy 


Male and rciuale Boots. 

smart kick to each at the moment when it 
seemed touching the ground. English hoys 
would hardly have the perseverance neccssar)" 
to attain such .skill in a cliildish game ; and if 
they hivl, tliey would do well to apply it to a 
more profitable use. 

Games witli ball nr bat are not patronised by 
Chinese Ijoys, so that there is none eciuivalciit 
to our fine old Engli.di game of cricket. But, 
vei-y curiously, tlie (’hiuesc, both boys and men, 
wo regret to say, find exciting but cniel sport 
in setting the insects of that name to fight each 
other. The cricket most commonly employed 
for such purpose is the male of the field species, 
(iryllm campestrU^ whiL-li has strong jaws or 
mandibles, and its body mid legs, from two to 
three inches long, proteclcd by insect armour. 
They are naturally pugnacious, the best crickets 
requiring no excitement to induce them to meet 
an anUigonist, which they always do in single 
combat—cricket against cricket. 

The writer witnessed one of these fights at 
Canton. A circular bamboo box, about a fooi 
in diameter and six inclics high, fomed the 
arena, where the belligerents were carefully let 
loose by their owners. One was black and tho 
other brown, so that the sjK'Ctators could easily 
distinguish the op]>oncuts in the tight. The 
little creatures set-to with a will, a.s wicked a.s 
two fightuig-cocks, and squeaked out tlieir 
menaces. They grapph’d with their spiny legs 
and bit with their mandibles with the ferocity 
of bull-dogs, selecting the joints as the weakest 
points of’ attack. After a few minutes, tho 
i>Iack cricket bit off one of tho brown cricket’s 
legs, wlieii the sport was stopped and the owners 
picked tliem up and put them in bo.xos. During 
the coinhat the Icckcns-on got greatly excited, 
each hacking his favourite with bets, showing 
that the spoi’t, a.H such inexcusable and cruel 
sports u.sually are, wa.s used for gambling pur¬ 
poses, Midsummer is the season for tliecriekot 
battles, when the crickets are found in numbers 
on the neighbouring hills of Canton, and 
brought to the city, whero they are sold at high 
])rices—sometimes equivalent to several dollare, 
according to their size and strength, and the 
likelihood of their proving themselves valiant 
warriors. 

Though amusements of that kind show a ten¬ 
dency to cruelty among Chinese boys—who in 
this respect are not unlike some boys w'e have 
known in England and elsewhere—yet their 
(lispo.sition generally i.s commendable for all tho 
domestic affections. The great Chinese teacher, 
Kong-foo*tszc, known to \is by tho Latinised 
name of Confucius, has laid it down as a pri- 
maiy domestic rule lhat “ while their fatner 
and mother are living, boys ought not to travel 
far from them, and whenever they go away on 
short excursions it must always be on a well- 
know’u route.” This and similar precepts of 






the ancient Chinese sages are made the basis on 
which parents rest their arguments against tiieir 
children going to distant countritrs. Hence, as 
already stated, the rarity of seeing a Chin‘*se 


when the firet-bom is a boy, while the reverse * abridged translation of the original, writnn a 

is the case if the child be a girl. No greater native characters, the .s;ime iis those on les- 

m-ief can befall a father th.an should thefirst-born ' chests, many of them having the outlines sf 

boy die before he is married and hiis a son of five-barred gates and gridirons, apnarentlr 

_ _^= 1 =====^ * without meaning to an English reader, 

• -- I really symbols as expressive to the Cliin& 

~ .1^!. -V^. I mind as those of mii.sic arc to oiir mosiciani. 

The outdoor recreations of the people are ^ 


iiic uliLuuui ifiIi-iiiiuxis ui iiie ;in.’3f*ea 

I to the most advantage at the commeneemeEtf*t 
I the new year, which is the time for univetsil 
feasting and merrymaking among all classa 
It it is in the Viii lo Tchin^ the Chinese quarter 
of Tekin, at the entry of the street called Lien 
li Tchang, famous for its many fabrics of shining 
stutfs of divers colours—on the open |ila-^ 
which sen’es for a promenade and far- 
ground during the first seventeen dijs c: 
. the year—it is there that the detlen in 
to}p, the jugglers, tlic acr«.)bat3, the bn:- 


Lantern. 


The Peep-show. 


I foon.s, the showmen, and the merryandre^'.s, are 
to be found. 

j On that .spot the peep-show, shown in ourfc- 
I graving, becomes almost an in.stitT.ition. It t-» 
not knovm, so great is the antiquity of thi* 
species of amusement, whether the Europ'iW 
borrowed the i>eep-show' from the Chinese, »: 
the Chinese had it from the Europeans; but 
wherever it is exliibited, either in the West-v 
in the East, it is managed much in the san.? 
way. The objects whicli the .s])ectator look.« i: 
are invariably a succession of transparent p:> 
tares, and they are made to appear .and di.'ap- 
i>ear rapidlv by means of cords, to wliichthf} 


boy beyond the “Great Flowery Kingdom,” as 
they glory in speaking of their native country. 

According to tho Cliinese laws, a son only 
can be the hea»l of the family, and succeed to 
its surname from generation to generation, 
female descendants being ignored in the line of 
ancestry or posterity. Hence it become.s an 
obligation on the father to educate and train up 
the future representative of his house, so that 
he may worthily follow in the footsteps of his 
nnce.stors. All tho families who bear the same 
surname, and are do.scendod from the same an¬ 
cestor, form a clan similar to that among the 
Scottish Highlanders. In each cl.an, as thus 
defined, the eldest son living, b('ing fii-st-born 
in the direct line from the original founder of 
the family, is the head or chief of the clan, while 
the eldest sons of branch families hold propor¬ 
tionate rank on the ancc.stral tablets, which are 
registered and pre.served for centuiies. It is, 


his o\vn, to continue the male line of sucres.sion. 
And should the boy go o-stray, or be stolen, in 
that vast over-populated country, it become.s the 
labour of liis life to wander in que.st of tlie lo.st 
or kidnapped cliild—a common crime in China. 


War Standard. 


Chopsticks and Rice Bowl. 


Of the other Chinese games it is har'ilj 
necessary’ fer us to 3i>eak, but we give a 
striking pictures illustrative of life in China, 


therefore, a boiinden duty of every father to .see This is the subject of a popular tale of “The 
that kis boys are carefully instructed to hold Lost Son,” the conrposition of a Chine.se author, 
such positions, and great rejoicing takes place and founded on fact. We have before us an 
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MYSTEEY AUD MUMMERY; 

OR. HOUDIN AND THE ARABS. 

By Jouk Nevil Maskelyxe. 

rilHE famous 
1 F r e n c li 
conjurer, Ro¬ 
bert Houdin, 
was engaged by the 
Fn*nch (Jovernmcnt 
in ]8f»6 to proi'eed 
to Algiers and there 
demonstrate to the 
natives that the Mar* 
abouts, whom the 
ignorant Arabs lie- 
licved to }>ossess super¬ 
natural powers, were 
only very clumsy 
tricKsters. Never had 
conjurer a higher mis¬ 
sion than this, to 
eiusc a debiising super¬ 
stition from the minds 
of these children of the 
desert! 

At the Algiers theatre were a-ssembled all the 
leading chiefs and a large audience of minor 
natives. Houdin, skilled in all the sleight-of- 
lAud, the scientihe knowledge, and the ./fVssc 
if the French school of magicians, was eoual to 
•Jiy emergency. He was as cool and cwlected 
u on liis own stage at Baris, and addressed his 
dr&ng«; audience in a few well-chosen words, 
(fhich were translated to tiie Ambs by inter- 
pr-?ter8 provided by the French tlovernment of 


more ambitions eflorts. Carrying a small box 
down to the “practicable,” or “rake,” nmuing 
from the stage to the pit, he declared tliat 
though a little child miglit lift it, he could defy 
the strongest man in that assembly to do so if 
he willed otherwise. Thi.s being quickly inter¬ 
preted, an Arab of middle height, but well built 
and muscular, ventured to the test. 

“ Are you very strong ? ” said Houdin. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the son of the desert, care¬ 
lessly, not heeuing the Frankish magician’s 


' by his comjjatriots in front. All in vain ; and 
just as he Wits on the point [of giving in once 
more, lie sank, with a tenible yell, upon his 
knees. 

The rea.son of this was that the conjurer ha«l 
given a signal, and the poor man had received 
the shock of an electrical current, transmitted 
to the handles of the box. By .similar means 
had the bo.x been held to the stage when tin 
conjurer willed it, for a bur of soft iron uiid' i- 
Heath the “ rake " was converted into a magnet 


Amazement of the Arabs. 


In this little speech he told the natives that 
his art was simply the outcome of science and 
dexterity ; that if his feats excelled those of the 
JIarabouts his audience could judge for them¬ 
selves whether they had not been the victims of 
iiiiyosture for many years at the hands of very 
dtiinsy juggler's indeed; and tliat in the end he 
loped to leave those poor wizards without a leg 
to -Stand on—professionally of course ! 

The conjurer commenced his performance 
'ith a few ordinary sleiglit-of-band tricks sutfi- 
'i-Titly puzzling to creat^e great wonder in the 
native mind, and then proceeded to bolder and 


assertion that he could deprive him of his 
strength. 

Houdin allowed the man to pick up the box 
easily, as if it were a toy, and return it to the 
“ raite,” smiliug to think that he could be made 
as a little child. But Houdin now made some 
mystic passes over the bo.x, and requested the 
dusky Hercules to mse it once more. He tried ; 
but tug and strain as he would, the box was 
immoveable. He stopped at length, panting, 
and was on the point of leaving his task, when 
pride overcame a desire to escape from this en¬ 
chantment, and he made one final effort, cheered 


1 )}' passing an electrical current in coils round it. 
W'hen the current was suspended by Houdin s 
assistant behind tlio scenes, the bar was demag¬ 
netised. and the box could be lifted up. Of 
course this w’as a mystery to the natives, uiid'as 
the beaten Arab retired, murmurs of “ Shaitan ” 
and “Djenoum” running round the startled 
audience told that, notwithstanding the assur¬ 
ances of the, interpreters, the natives gave 
Houdin credit for having dealings with one who 
sliall here be nameless. 

The skilful professor had been informed that 
the most startling of the supposed miracles of 
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the i^Ianibouts wns their standing in front of a 
loaded giin, wln'eh, thnniih nt them and i 

tho trigger pulled, prodin iiig sparks in plenty j 
from tlio Hint, would y> t not go olf. The. 
cabalistic jargon of the Mimibout wns stipposoil ! 
to place his sacred person in safety ; and this j 
was one of tho tricks the Fn-nch Govennnent ! 
was anxious to prove tmpostiirc. I 

lloudin, tliough the guns wotild not go off, | 
soon exploded tlie marvel. lie saw at once that | 
the niy.steiy was of the siinple.st, the Marabout i 
niertdy sto])ping the vent of tho tirearin with j 
grease while lianding it to tlto expeiiineutalist. 
Accordingly this was the next hat lloudiii called 
the attention of his audience to, declaring him¬ 
self invulnerable (by trickery alone), and defying 
even tho ‘‘cr.ick shot” of the district to hit 
him. 

All Arab, delighted to have a human target, 
hounded upon the stago with the words, *• 1 will 
kill you! ” Thi.s wa.s a 3Iarabout jealous of 
a sorcerer greater than liiinself. lloudin gave 
him a cavalry pistol to examine, Tho man blew 
down the barrel and into the nipple, and then 
loaded it witli powder and ball. To add to his 
other precautions, lie had previously inarked the 
bullet. 

The Fiviich j?7ro.s?if/igf^Th’nr placed an a])ple 
upon the i>oint of a knife, and holding it up, saiil, 

“ Aim straight at my heart! ” Though the Arab 
firmiy believed the weapon to ho really deadly, 
ho took careful aim and fired point blank at 
Houdin. There was a pause. The conjurer fell 
not, but calmly advance«l to tlio man, and pre¬ 
sented him with the apple, in tln^ heart of which 
tho marked bullet was foundj instead of in 
Houdin’s. 

You see, the Frenchman had dextrou.sly 
changed the marked bullyt for a similar one in 
appearance, but composed of an amalgam of tin- 
foil and quiek.silver, which is about the same 
weight as le.ad; and (.Lisperses on the firing. Into 
a hole previously made in the apple, on the side 
kept from tlio view of the audience, Houdin 
dropped the marked ball before placing the fruit 
uponhisknife, and had (dosed the aperture witli a 
round piece of apple afterwards, just ns a cheese¬ 
monger makes his “ Stilton ” whole again after 
you have tasted from his scoop. When the 
apple was cut 0 |>en, and the bullet fell out, 
attention was at once directed to the marks 
uixin it, and, of course, so Umwii from any scru¬ 
tiny of the debris of tlie hall that liud been fired 
from the pistol. 

4 Houdin's powers were put to another test sub- 
8 e<tiM'utly to his public performance. A deputation 
of the UUc of Algiers and its iiLUghbourhood 
waited upon him, headed by Biish-agaUou-Allem, 
tho African Rotliscliild, to still further test the 
guu-trick. Houdin was prepared. From beneath 
his snowy'-white burnoxis an aged Arab produced 
two richly-chased pistols. Tliesc the Frankish 
conjurer loaded, previously handing round the 
bnllets for inspection. Then he pn.ssed one 
pistol to the chief, who, jit six paces, fired, and 
the bait was apparently caught between Houdin's 
teeth. Dropping this from hi.s mouth to prove 
its solidity, Houdin now took up the other pistol 
and fired at the stoue wall of the apartment, 
when—great wonder to the chiefs, and dismay 
to tlio impostor.s—tho bullet apparently drew 
blood from th(5 stone. Oiio of the defeated 
Marabouts actually put hi.s finger on the blood 
and tasted it ; then he collapsed. 

This trick was “ worked up ” very cleverly by 
Houdin. Ho “palmed” both tho real bullets, 
sub.stituting one made of wax (liollow) and lamp¬ 
black for the pistol he gave to the Arab, and 
crushing it as he lammed the charge home, so 
that it would not injure him at such short 
distance. The pistol ho used himsedf had a hol¬ 
low leaden ball dropped into it, and tlie cavity 
in the bullet was filled in with blood, so that when 
tho lead wa.s crushed against the wall the interior 
contents were .splashed upon it. 

lloudin was tlio fme.st pnlitii'al agent the 
French Government ever sent out, and tho most 
civilising withal; for iho elum.sy tricks of the 
Marabouts, which lio exposed, had very little 
effect upon any but tho very lowe.st class after¬ 
wards. 

Quu and pistol tricks arc so much a part of 
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tho conjuror’s art that it may Ik* well to de¬ 
scribe .some others to show the ingenuity of thc.sc 
whilom “ diwrtirig v.igabonds ”—the wizards— 
who ire now frcipiently to be found in voiy 
good company indeed. 

One of the old gun-tricks wa.s somewhat like 
Houdin’s device for nonplussing the Arab im¬ 
postors. Ill this a fowling-piece was used, and 
loaded by anyone in the company, the professor 
of mystery only taking the liberty of placing 
the ball—previously examined to prove its 
gcnuinene.s.s—into the barrel himself. Of course, 
that real ball never went out of tho niagi' ian’s 
po.ssossion, but was substituted for a duplicate 
composed of blacklead, which could bo readily 
reduced to powder by a vigorous ramming liorae 
of tho charge, and so rendere d harmless. 

But modem magic goes far beyond so simple 
a trick, and has eiahoratial this kind of bu.siness 
until some app.arcnlly marvellous results arc 
achieved. 

To explain these it will be necessaiy, in the 
first ])laoe, to notice tlie peculiar construction of 
the wizard’s firearm. Tlii.s consists of two parts, 
the outer of which is a conical tin funnel like 
tlie mouth of a trumpet, and tapering down to a 
tube, which fit.s the barrel of an ordinary pistol. 
Tliis tube runs inside the cone, and afforibs a free 
passiige for tlie loading and disifiiarge of the 
pistol, and between the tube and the outer case 
any object sujiposed to be fired tlierefrom re¬ 
poses in perfect .semirity. Sometimes the per¬ 
former borrows two or three watdies .and places 
them in a drawer, while ho send.** his a.sHist.int 
for a plate. To tliis the watches are transferred, 
and as tho youth advances to the conjurer's 
table, ho purposely slip.s and falls, when the 
plate is smaslied, and the watches roll all over 
the stage. The wizard make.s much ado in re¬ 
buking this clumsiness, and i*icks u]i the frag¬ 
ments of delf and the watclies, all of which he 
finds more or less injured, isever mind; he 
will soon find a way out of //lat cliHiculty, ho 
says. So lie proceeds to load the pistol and ram 
all the deby'is of the (not silver) jdate and the 
timekeepers into it, keeping them firm in their 
places with a wad of paper. Now tho (siipiiosod) 
clumsy a.s.sistant places a picture-frame on the 
stage, at which the magician take.s aim and tires, 
and at the same instant the plate and watclies are 
seen in the frame (which up to this time ap¬ 
parently rejoiced in a plain black backboard 
only) ail perfect save the plate. This appears 
with a piece out of it, and the conjurer seems 
cbagiined that he has made a mistake, esix*cially 
before Ins' un.skilfiil assistant. Looking about 
tlie stage he finds the missing piece, and is again 
ecpiul to the occasion. Standing some di.stanco 
from the frame he appears to throw the pif'ce he 
has found at the “ willow pattern,” whose other 
co'niponent jwrts have been ao unaccountably 
w’clded together. Lo ! as tho fragment seems 
to leave Ins opened palm the plate, whole as 
when it left tho potter’s bauds, is ready to be 
examined by the audience ; and the watches, 
ticking liv<dy as ever, are restored to tliepockct.s 
of their respective owners ipute iin.vcathcd, not¬ 
withstanding the fearful trials they seem to have 
passed tliroiigh. 

The explanation of this is simplicity itself. 
When the watches liavc been collected by the 
professor they arc placed in what appeal's to be 
an ordinary’ drawer, but which is in reality a 
tricky arrangement that can be made to appear 
full or empty at pleasure. Tlie conjurer has, 
of course, shown an empty drawer, but this has 
a false bottom w’bercin lie several “dummy” 
watches, and it is these that are tramsferred to 
‘tlie plate and afterwards rammed into the jiistol. 
The real watches are carried olf the stage by the 
skilfully-cliimsy assistant and attached to the 
fnime(iii a rnanneryct to bedescribed), together 
with a duplicate of the broken plate before it Is 
introduced to the view of the audience. 

This picture-frame is a marvel of deception. 
Notwithstanding that it appear.s as if it pos¬ 
sessed a plain black bai^kboard only, it Is in 
reality a shallow box, with a spring blind in 
front of it. Bdiiud this screen the articles are 
suspended, on a background also black. 'Wbeu 
tho professor fires, the assistant (out of sight) 
pulls a cord releasing a spring, aud the curtain 


flivs uj) witli such rapidity as to be impercejiti' ' 
from the point of view of the audience. T.- 
“ click ” of the curtain is unheard in thenw 
made by the pistol, and the effect is as if rif 
wat^’hes and plate had been fired from it. 

But we have yet to explain how the brobit 
plate i.s made whole. Our readers will har 
gues.sed, probably, that it never ivas broken s; 
all, and such is the fact. A pi(?Kie of Lr^ i 
cloth lies over one edge of the plate, w'ui .. 
makes it appear as if it is broken, and as 
magician seems bo throw (though he reallrr- 
tains) a piece of the plate actually .smashf**!. t:- 
as.sistant again pulls a string smartly, whicL ; 
attached to the bit of black cloth, and the pl.t 
instantly appears in a perfect state of preser. 
tion. That is more tlian con be said for tL 
contents of all picture-frames after they hr 
been “ restored.” Of course these tricks cant 
bo ]>erformcd when an audience is very cWt' 
the wizard. “ 'Tis distance lends cnchanUnen; 
to many things in the conjurer's art, as in uth':- 
outside. 

Sometimes this trick is “ worked” in otl * 
ways; say, after a borrowed watch has 
])arently) been pounded to bits in a mortar, i'. 
tired from a instol at a magic target. In tlu- 
there is no roller-blind illusion, but the“buli'i- 
eye,” provided with a little hook (hook ami - 
should go together), revolve.s perpeudicularlr '-c 
its own axis. The back of the bulTs-eye u pre¬ 
cisely similar to the front, but on the hookiiwr- 
tlie real watch is secretly hung. When liu 
pistol is fired, the pulling of a string relea-^ ^ * 
spring, and the centre of the target flies roiifri 
The mortar employed has a moveable bottom. ■ 
that tlie performer con extract tho real ward 
at pleasure. The dibria which the conjurerpOQi 
away at, and afterwards loads his trick-pUr 
j with, is obtained from the hollow pestle, tii- 
I perfonuer unscrewing tho end of it against th- 
' bottom of the mortar as he appears to grind 
j away at the borrowed ivatch. 
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I ClI.^PTEK II.—OITv SCHOOL. 

^E. Harts- 
^ iroitxE wait 
od quicklj 
h o m e - 
quicldy.thaJ 
is, for him 
He stoppei 
onceortwici 
to talk i< 
some poor peo' 
plo who came ii 
his way, butthal 
I was il. Til 
doctor had i 
cheerful way d 
speaking, not 
withstandiuj 
his serious look 
and his spectai 
cles, and th 
poor knew lio 
well. They usei 
to meet hit 
somehow or other, “ promiscuous," as the; 
would express it, which, I believe, mean 
accidentally on purpose. 

“ I’m gl^ to see you out, Davey,” th 
doctor said to an old man who was cra wl 
ing along very slowly, wrapped up in ai 
old brown greatcoat, though it was a wait 
day and the sun was hot. 

“Thank you, sir. Same to you, sir, 
said Davey. “ Yes, sir, I he like a butteriij 
I he.” 

“ Like a butterfly ? ’’ said the doctoi 



looking at the old man’s worn and dingy 
clothing, which had not much of the 
'• emperor” or “ painted lady ” about it; 

” how do you mean, Davey 'i ” 

" Yes, doctor,” he repeated; “ I bo like 
rt butterfly; I oomes out when the sun 
,;hines, and so does they.” 

"Very good,” said tho doctor; “and I 1 
hep.' you enjoy it as they do.” 

"Yes,” he answered, “I does enjoy it. 
and I’m thankful for it.” 

“ A joyful and plca.sant thing it is to be 
thankful,” said tho doctor, in the evcr-ti-uc 
words of David, and passed on. 

Presently he came to another old man, 
a cripple, who was propped up against the 
wall of a house. He had two wooden legs 
stripped under his knees, with his real legs, 
done up in bandages, sticking out behind, 
and his body was bent forward, leaning 
upon a pair of crutches. He looked like a 
cricket—all legs and arms. 

"How are you to-day, Dobson?” the 
doctor asked. 

"Jliddliu’, thank you, sir. Ycrymiddlin’; 
able to get out for a bit, though.” 

“ Keep moving while you can,” said the 
doctor ; “ though I’m afraid you can't do 
it without pain.” 

‘’No, sir; but it can’t be helijed, sir; 
“can’t be helped! Got as many leg.s 
as a racehorse, I have, but I can’t go quite 
.so fast, as you say. I’m thankful,.though, 
that I can move about at alL” 

“Good morning, Dobson.” 

“Good morning, sir, and thank ye 
kindly.” 

1 dare say he had something to thsuik 
him for besides his good and pde-asant 
words. That was tho way the doctor 
usually went on in tho streets. I said he 
had given up practice, and so ho had, but 
he had lots of patients still, to say nothing 
of the hospitals. That’s the sort of man 
he was. 

As soon ns he reached his house ho 
opened the door with his latchkey, and 
began to call out, “ Janet! Janet! ” 

As there was no immediate answer he 
went to the end of the passage leading to 
the kitchen, and cried out again, “ Janet! 
J.aDet! ” 

Mary, the housemaid, came diinctly and 
said, 

“Mrs. JuU will be here in a minute, 
sir.” 

'■‘Where is she?” said tho doctor; “I 
want to speak to her.” 

He was always very impatient when he 
had got anything in his head. 

“ Here I am, sir,” said Mrs. Jull, the 
next moment. “ If you would bo kind 
enough to ring the wll, sir, I would not 
fail to wait upon you as quickly as possible. 
One cannot be always standing upon the 
door-mat read}-, having noomcrous other 
dooties to attend to.” 

“No, Janet, no; you will excuse my 
impatience.” 

“ Oh yes, sir; don’t mention it, pray.” 

“Very good, Janet. Step in here; I 
want to consult you about a little boy who 
is now at the Sauors’ Home.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Janet, and waited to 
hoar more. 

“ You have seen him, I believe ? ’’ 

“If it’s the little French boy, sir, I 
have.” 

“ It is the little French boy. He is very 
weak and low; he wants nursing and 
care.” 

“He don’t look healthy,” said Janet. 

“ Those foreigners seldom do.” 

“ I have been thinking what we had 
better do with him,” 
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•Janet said nothing. She wished it to be 
understood that it was no concern of hers 
what was to be done with him. Tho 
sooner all those strangers that came from 
foreign parts to tlie Sailors’ Home were 
sorted and sent back to the parts they 
came from, the better, in her opinion, 
whether boys or men. 

I “ I want to get him some clothes, Janet. 

I You might see about it for me. Send tho 
j tailor to him and get him measured.” 

[ “No netd for measuring, sir, I should 
say. Slops will fit all sizes.” 

“That’s as may be, Janet. But I don’t 
want slops. He is a gentlemanly-looking 
boy and I should like him to be properly 
clothed. In short, Janet,” ho continued, 
observing her look of disdain, “ I’m going 
to have him hero for a time; he is out of 
health; it's an interesting case; and I mean 
to take him under my own special care.” 

“ Is that your decision, Dr. Hartshonie ?” 

“ It is, Janet.” 

“ Then begging your pardon, sir, I don’t 
see what there is to consult me about. It’s 
all settled beforehand.” • 

“ Yes, Mrs. Jull, it is settled, and I hope 
you win fall in with my arrangements and 
do the best you cun for the boy; and in 
short, be a mother to him.” 

Mrs. Jull being addressed in this 
formal manner by tho doctor, know that 
he -was in earnest, but she cOuld not con¬ 
sent to have a young “European,” who 
came from nobody knew where, and had 
no proper parents of his own, nor ever 
had, so far as anybody know, thrust upon 
her motherly care without a remonstrance. 

“As for being his mother. Dr. Harts- 
i home,” she said, after an indignant pause, 
“ that is, of course, impossible. If ho.had 
j been an English boy, or Scotch, or Irish 
even, with honest and respectable parents 
of his own, it would have been different. 
I might have been willing then. I couldn’t 
feel myself to be a mother to him as it 
is.” 

“And yet it is the stranger and the 
fatherless who aro especially commended 
to our care, Mrs. Jull, by Him who cares 
for us all.” , 

Mrs. JuU said nothing; but the trutli 
came home to her, and her countenance 
softened. 

" I am sure you will bd kind to him, 
Janet. Go and see him; and talk to Drift 
about him; and get him aU that he re¬ 
quires, and bring him hero. You will get 
to like him, I hope.” 

“ I will be kind to him, sir,” Mrs. JuU 
repUed. “ I would be kind to anybody if 
you wished it, oven if it was the King of 
the Cannibal Islands; but as for liking 
him,” she murmured to herself, “I can’t 
help my feelings.” 

“ Thank you, Janet.” 

Mrs. JuU quitted the room; and in the 
course of a day or two Pierre Le Brun, 
rigged out in a stylo suitable to his new 
osition, became an inmate of Dr. Harts- 
ome’s house. 

Although committed, as we have seen, 
to Mrs. JuU’s tenderly and motherly care, 
his place was not so much with the house¬ 
keeper and the servants of the establish¬ 
ment .as with the m.aster. Tho good doctor 
had him constantly with him, made him 
the companion of his walks, and tried to 
get him to talk to him, 

Pierre was very anxious to please his 
new friend; but he was shy of him at first, 
and perhaps also a Uttle afraid of him. 
The doctor was a good deal occupied at 
times with his ovm thoughts, and had a 
habit of thinking aloud. Pierre need to 
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feel himself in the way, and was conscious 
of being watched and inspecte<l, though he 
did not know that he was “a case.” It 
was duU work for him, too; there were 
seldom any visitors at the house. And 
sometimes the doctor had to leave home 
for two or three days. He was making 
inquiries about Pierre, and even contem¬ 
plated a journey to France for that pur¬ 
pose. 

PiciTo used to go often to see Drift; and 
more than once ho met Mrs. JuU tliere, 
which she did not like. She and Drift had 
a good de.al to say to one another, and did 
not want a third person to assist in tho 
conversation. On the whole she was kind 
to the young French boy, especially when 
he was suffering from headache, to which 
ho was very liahlo; but she was jealous of 
his position in tho house, which, in her 
opinion, approached too nearly to that 
which her master’s own lost son had filled. 
No one, as she wcU knew, could ever sup¬ 
plant the poor sailor-boy in tho good 
doctor’s heart; and certainly no little 
French chUd could over hope to take the 
place of her lost darling, whom she had 
nursed from tho houi- of his birth as her 
own. 

Tho doctor, too, as time went on, was 
a Uttic disapijointed in his case. Piorro 
did not improve much either in health or 
intelligence. Ho was often absent; his 
thoughts wandered; his memory stiU 
failed him. 

“It was a mistake to bring the boy 
here,” he said to himself one day. “ He 
wants companions. He would be better at 
school; and yet he is hardly fit for it. It 
would not do for him to bo forced to work 
in the schoolroom, or roughly treated out 
of it. Ho is very deficient, of course, and 
would ho low down in class. StiU, he 
must have companions. I have a groat 
mind to go over to Nether Cray and consult 
Mr. Lightfoot about him. Lightfoot’s 
school is generally fuU, and it is a larger 
school than I should have chosen for him; 
but it is near. I know Lightfoot, and 
have confidence in his judgment. I should 
be able to see tho boy sometuues, and to 
watch tho case. Lightfoot would do his 
best for the poor ohUd for my sake as well 
as for his own. Yes; I will go over to 
Nether Cray and talk to ’Lightfoot about 
him.” 

I shaU begin to be more at home now, 
for Nether Cray is our school, and Light¬ 
foot is our master. I shall be able to 
describe what happened therefrom my own 
knowledge and in my own words; and 
that will he a great deal easier and plea¬ 
santer for me, whatever it may be for tho 
reader. 

Nether Cray is about seven mUes from 
■Witherby-on-Soa. Nether Cray is the 
name of the school; but there is a viUago 
near, caUed after the school I suppose, for 
that also is Nether Cray. Wo can see the 
sea from our playgiound; it is about a 
mile off, and very convenient for batbing. 
The number of boys at Nether Cray is 
limited, at least so the prospectuses state, 
but no one ever knew what the limits were. 
There used to be forty, but there are a 
great many more than that now. Besides, 
forty is a convenient number that may 
stand for anything. W’hen one reads 
about AU Baba and the Forty Thieves, one 
does not care so much how many there- 
wore of them as what they did. Thirty- 
nine thieves would have done as well as 
forty, or, perhaps, better. It is like tho 
nine schools and the nine muses, and the 
nine lives of a cat, and the game of nine- 
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pins. I r^nember a beautiful poem which 


*Twas in tlie prime of summer time, 

An evening clear and cool, 

"When four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came hounding out of school.” 

I am not wca^ enough to suppose that 
there were exactly four-and-twenty boys in 
the school where Eugene Aram was master; 
^eir number was limited, that's all, like 
onis. So when we are told of four-and- 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie, and that 
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for doing so. Still the number was limited. We have a capit il playground. It dots 
It was not what could be called a public very well for the little f^ows to run about 
school. Though where the limits began in, especially in wet weather; and there ia 
and where they ended nobody could tell. a go^ fives-court, which they can use 
Most of our boys were young—juniors when we don't. At one end of the play- 
we called them. I was a jmiior myself gfround is a row of trees with seats undtr 
when the events occurred which I am them, and just the other side of the fence 
about to relate, but I’m not now. The is the cricket-field, with the Assinaeum. 
juniors were taught by Mr. Kennedy; he ! Now I dare say you wonder what the 
looked after us well and kept us to our , Assinseum is. It is a sort of club, or 
work, and we used to think it an awful | reading-room. Of course the proper name 
shame, I know, for us to be kept in, as we is Athenmum, but it got to be corrupt^ 
were, while the seniors had their liberty. ' almost as soon as the name was given to it, 
and could be as idle as they pleased. But, and by degrees, partly in fun, and partly 
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when the pie was opened they all began to ! 
sing, it does not really signify how many 
there were. If the stoiy is true of four- ' 
and-twenty, it may be equally true of four- 
and-thu-ty. The more the merrier if they 
sang well, and if the dish was large 
enough. 

That’s what we all thought about 
our school. The more the merrier. It is 
difficult to get two good elevens out of 
forty; and what would any school in the 
country be without cricket ? Mr. Ligbtfoot, 
I believe, was of the same opinion, and if 
his house had really been made of india- 
rubber, as some people said it was, be 
would not have cared how many pupils ho 
squeezed into it. 

It was always fuU, and even when 
fullest he managed to find room for another 
two if there was any particular reason 


there are working men among us seniors, 
who get through more in an hour than 
those little chaps would do in a week: and 
of course when we are readiug for exams, 
we understand the importance of it, and 
don't rt'quire to he forced to do it, as we 
did when we were younger. I was sorry, 
after all, to leave Mr. Kennedy; he was 
very kind and good-tempered, and if a 
little waxy sometimes when our lessons 
I were not properly prepared, or we were 
I more stupid than usual (on account of the 
hot weather and the cricket in summer, or 
the cold weather and football in winter), 
he always took our part against the big 
fellows, and would not allow ns to be 
I bullied or imposed upon by any one: not 
' even Lightfoot himself could interfere with 
! us without a cause. It is about three 
months ago that I was moved up. 


because everybody would persist in lisping 
the word, the seniors gave in (I was a 
junior then), and now it is called the Assi- 
nmum as a matter of course, and has no 
other name. 

Yes it has though. In summer it n 
called the pavilion, and is used by the 
cricketers. That is what it was built for. 
as you will read by-and-by. It is made of 
wood, and painted white and green, and is 
a very handsome building. The crieW 
club meets there, and all the bats and pads 
and things are kept there; and when 
there’s a match the ladies come and st 
under the awning. So it is the pavilion in 
summer and the Assineoum in winter. 

Now you know what sort of a place the 
school is to look at. I hope you like the 
idea of it. 


(To tie 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OK, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Ki.ng.iton, 

Authcfr 0/ “From Powder Jlonkey to Admiral,’' etc. 


CHAPTER VII.- 


-HELP COMES WHEN LEAST 
EXPECTED. 


I fOUKD it mori ‘ cUfficult to obtain eiiiploy- 
nient with wages sufficient to support 
Mary and 
me, not to 
speak ofNan- 
cy, than I 
h^ expected. 

Jim and I 
tried to hire 
a boat, but 
we could not 
obtain one to 
suit us for 
any sum we 
could hope to 
pay. Ours, 
for so wc still 
called her, 
had been car¬ 
ried o£F, and 
locked up in 
a shed at 
Portsmouth. 

He and I 
picked up a 


to you.” And he waved mo out of his 
office. 

In consequence of his failme in my cause, 
Lawyer Chalk sank considerably in the 
estimation of Bob Fox and his friends, who 
declared that the next time they wanted 
legal advice they would try what Lawyer 
Gull could do for them. I should have 
said that a day or two before he had sent 
! a clerk armed with due authority to accom¬ 


smiling now 
and then, but 
some days we 
got nothing. 

There was a 
great risk of 
our becom¬ 
ing what my 
father had so 
strongly ob¬ 
jected to, 

“ long - shore 
loafers.” I 
would not 
desert Jim, 
who had 
served me so 
f ai thfully, 
and so we 
tried, as far 
as we could, 
to work toge¬ 
ther. Some¬ 
times he 
talked of 
going off to 
sea, but a.s I 
could not 
leave Mary 
his heart 
failed him at 
the thought 
of going 
without me. 

At the time 
ap^inted I 
called on 
L a w y e r 
Chalk. 

“ Sorry to say we arc beaten, my lad,” 
were the words with which he greeted me. 
“ I fought hard, but there’s no doubt that 
Mr. Gull’s client is the nephew of Tom 
Swatridge, who died intestate, consequently 
his nephew is his heir. Had the old man 
w-isely come to me I would have drawn up 
a win for him, securing his property to you 
or any one he might have desired. I am 
very sorry for you, but law is law, and it 
can’t be heljjed. I hope that you wdll find 
employment somewhere soon. Good-day 


These are the lads I desire to commit to thy care, captain 


pany Nancy and Mary, who brought away 
our clothing and all the articles which wo 
had purchased with our own money. 
Curiously enough, I did not again set eyes 
on Mr. Ebcn Swatridge, who was, I 
understood, the son of a younger brother 
of old Tom, who had gone into business in 
London and made money. Some property 
having been left to the two brothers, or to 
the survivor of either, Eben had been 
compelled to make inquiries resjiceting his 
long rnirecoenised uncle, and had thus 
been induced to pay the visit to Portsea 


j which had produced such disastrous results 
to Mary and me. 

The house and furniture and wherry 
were sold, and directly afterwards he 
I disappeared fi-om Portsmouth. Perhaps 
I he tliought it wise to keep out of the way 
j of Bob Fox and the other sturdy old salts 
j who supported me. Not that one of them 
would have laid a finger on him, and Marj- 
I and 1 agreed that, far from having any 
ill-feeling, 
wo should 
have been 
ready, for 
his uncle's 
sake, to have 
been friends 
if he had ex¬ 
plained to us 
at the firet 
who he was 
and his just 
rights in a 
quiet way. 
We had now 
a hard strug¬ 
gle to make 
the two ends 
meet. Mrs. 
Biiinuons fell 
ill, and 
Mary, who 
could no 
longer go to 
school, had 
to attend on 
her, and 1 
had to find 
food and, as 
it tui-ncd out, 
to pay her 
rent, she 
being 11 o 
longer ablo 
to work for 
her own sup¬ 
port. I did 
not gromblo 
at thi.s, for I 
was grateful 
to her lor her 
kindness to 
us; hut 
though wo 
stinted our¬ 
selves to the 
utmost, wo 
often had not 
a sixpence in 
the house to 
buy fit nour- 
ishiuent for¬ 
th c poor old 
lady. Nancy 
was ready to 
slave from 
morning to 
night, but 
was often un¬ 
successful in 
obtaining 
work, so that 

she made scarcely enough to support her¬ 
self ; she might have got a situation, but sho 
would not leave Mary. Whenever honest 
Jim Pulley could save a shilliug ho brought 
it, as he said, for the widow, though I 
know that besides his wish to help her he 
was much mfluonced by his regard for us. 
I often thought when the winter came what 
he and I should do then. I did not say 
anything to Mary about the future, but 
tried to keep up her spirits, for I .saw that 
her cheek was becoming pale, and she was 
growing thinner and tlunncr every day. 
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At last ODG morning, whm I had got up 
jiifit at daj’light, and having taken a crust 
of bread and a drink of water for break¬ 
fast, was about to go out in search of 
work, Nancy came into the room, and 
said, 

“ I don't know what has come over 
Mary, but she has been talking and talk¬ 
ing ever so strangely all night, and her 
cheek is as hot as a live cinder.” 

I hurried into the little back room Mary 
and Nancy occupied next to the n-idow’s. 
A glance told me that my dear Utfle sister 
was in a high fever. My hiart was ready 
to biu-st, for she did not know me. Mrs. 
Simmons was too ill to get up and say 
what she thought of its nature. 

” I must run for the doctor, Nancy,” I 
exclaimed; “ there’s not a moment to 
lose ; ” and snatching up my hat I rushed 
out of the house, assured that Nancy would 
do her best in the meantime. 

I had caught sight of Dr. Eolt passing 
along the street on the previous day, so I 
knew that he was at home, and I felt more 
inclined to go to him than to Mr. Jones. 
I ran as I had not run for a long time, and 
no one ventured to try and stop me now. 
The doctor was on foot, early as was the 
hour. Ho remembered mother and Mary 
and me the moment I mentioned my 
name. 

“ I’ll come to see your little sister 
directly,” he said. 

1 waited for him, fearing that he might 
not find the house. Ho was soon ready, 
and, considering his age, I was surprised 
how well he kept up with me. I eagerly 
ushered him into the house. He had not 
been long with Mary before he sent me off 
to the chemist to get some medicine, for 
which I had fortunately enough in my 
jiocket to pay. When I came back he gave 
it to her himself, and said that he would 
send some more in the evening; but ho 
would not toll mo what he thought of her. , 

I will not dwell on this imhappy time. 
The doctor came twice every day and 
sometimes oftener, but Mary seemed to be 
getting no better. I had to go out to get 
work, but all I could make was not suffi¬ 
cient for our expenses, and I had to run 
into debt, besides which the widow’s rent 
was due, and she could not pay it. 

One day Jim brought mo a few shillings, 
which he said the watonnen had given him, 
but times were bad with most of them, and 
they could do but little. This enabled mo 
to got some things absolutely necessary for 
Mary and food for the rest of us. The 
landlord called two or thi-QC tjjucs for rent, 
and at last said that put in a 

distress if it was not paicLS Ihg.thought of 
what the consequence of would be to 
Mary made me tremble with fe.ar. Ill as 
she end Mrs. Simmons were their bods 
might, notwithstanding, bo taken from 
beneath them. The widow might be 
carried off to the workhouse, and we should 
be turned into the street. I begged hard 
for delay, and promised that I would do all 
I could to raise the money. The landlord 
replied that he would give us two days 
more, but would not listen to anything 
further I had to say. The doctor bad just 
before called, so that I could not then teU 
him of our difficulty. He had not yet given 
me any assurance that he thought Mary 
would I’ccover. Nancy could not leave the 
house, !i3 she was required every moment to 
attend on her and Mra. Simmons. I was not 
likely to find Dr. Holt till the evening, so 
I determined to consult Jim and Bub Fox. 

I soon mot Jim ; he was ready to cry when 
I told him. He scratched his head and 


rubbed his brow, in vain trying to suggest 
something. 

“ Bob can’t help us either,” he said, at 
length. “He’s got into trouble. Went 
away three days ago over to France in a 
smuggling lugger, the Smiling Lass, and 
she was catclied last night with tubs 
aboard, so he’s sure to want all the money 
he can get to pay Lawyer Chalk to;keep 
him out of prison, if that’s to be done, but 
I’m afeared even old Chalk will be non¬ 
plussed this time.” 

“ I wonder whether Lawyer Chalk would 
lend mo the money,” I said. 

“Might as well expect to get a hen’s 
egg out of a block of granite,” answered 
Jim. 

On inquiry I found that all my friends 
from whom I had the slightest hope of 
assistance were awaj' over to Eyde, Cowes, 
or Southampton. 

“ I tell you, Peter, as I knowed how 
much you wanted money, I’d a great mind 
to go aboard the Smiling Lass t’other day, 
when Bob axed me. It’s a good job I didn’t, 
isn’t it?” 

“ I am very glad you didn’t, not only 
because you woidd have been taken, but 
because yo't woidd have broken the law,” 
I answered. “ Father always set his face 
against smuggling.” 

“ Yes, maybe he did,” said Jim, who 
did not see that smuggling was wrong ns 
clearly as I did. “ But now what’s to be 
done r ” 

“ We’ll go down to the Hard, and try to 
pick up a job,” I answered. “ A few pence 
will be better than nothing.” 

We each got a job in different boats. 
The (mo I was in took some passengers over 
to Eyde, and thence some others to Spit- 
head and back, so that it was late when I 
got home with a shilling and a few pence 
in my pockej.. Mary was ho letter. The 
doctor had been, and Nancy had told him 
of the landlord’s threats, but he had mode 
no remark. 

‘ ‘ rU tell you what I’ll do, Nancy,” I said; 
“ I’ll oft’er the landlord this shilling when 
he comes to-morrow to show that I am in 
earnest, and perhaps ho will let us off for 
another day or two.” 

“Better hear what the doctor thinks 
when ho comes in the morning. I don’t 
thuik that he’ll allow Mary and Widow 
Simmons to have their beds taken from 
under them. Cheer up, Peter ! cheer up! ” 

I did cheer up a little when Jim came in 
and brought another shilling, his day^’s 
earnings, declaring that he’d had a good 
dinner, and had still some coppers in his 
pocket to pay for the next day” s breakfast. 
Ho, however, could not resist eating some 
bread-and-cheese which Nancy pressed on 
him before ho went away. 

I could scarcely close my eyes for think¬ 
ing of what the morrow might bring forth. 
About midnight Nancy c.ame in and told 
me that Mary was sleeping more calmly 
than she had done since she was taken ill. 
Hoping that this was a good sign my mind 
became less disquieted and I feU asleep. 
The next morning the usual hour for the 
doctor’s coming passed and ho did not 
appear. We waited and waited, anxious to 
know whether Mary roaUy was better. At 
lost there came a knocking at the door, and 
in walked the landlord, with a couple of 
men at his heels. 

‘ ‘ Have you the rent ready, good people ? ” 
he asked, in a gruff tone. 

“No, sir: 1 1 ’ avetwo shillings, and 

I proieisi • uch as I can every 

day til' ' you demand,” I 

said ik. 


The men laughed as I said this. 

“Two shillings! that won’t go no ww 
my lad,” cried the landlord. “ Let me 
see, why this old pot and kettle and tlic 
cups and plates, and table and chairs, ami 
everything in this room won’t sell for iiioa- 
than half my demands, so we must kari- 
the bedsteads and bedding and a chest oi 
drawers or so; and as the old woman in 
there won’t ever be able to pay me iii 't' 
rent, she and all of you must turn out will 
what remains I Bo now Crouch and 
Scroggins do your duty.” 

The moment he had entered the house 
Nancy, passing behind mo, had WkeJ 
Mary’s and Mrs. Sinunons’s doors, and 
having put the keys in her pocket, had 
slipjied into the scullery or little bi t 
kitchen, where we often cooked in summer. 
One of the men was in the act of placing 
one chair upon another, and his compankin 
was approaching Mary’s room, when siul- 
deiJy Nancy rushed out of the back 
kitchen with a red-hot poker in her haul, 
and placing herself before it, exclaimed, 

“ Step an inch nearer if ye dare, vt 
cowards! Out on ye, Mr. Grimes, to come 
and disturb a fever-sick girl and an oid 
dying woman for tlie sake of a few filthy 
shillings ! Peter here has offered you some, 
and has'promised to pay you more when he 
can get ^em, and I promise too; and no» 
let me see if one of you dare to lay a fiiia r 
on any of Missus Simmons’s things! Get 
out of this house ! get out of this house, 1 
say! ” 

And she began flourishing her poker and 
advancing towards the intruders in a 'vay 
which made them beat a rapid rctn-at 
towards the door, Mr. Grimes scrambling 
off the first, and shouting out, 

“ Assault and battery! I’ll make you 
pay^for this, you young vixem ! ” 

“ I don’t mind your salt and butter, mr 
what you call me either,” cried Nancy: 
and she was just slamming the door be- 
hiiid them, when two persons appeared as 
if about to enter, one of whom exclaiimKl. 
in a voice which I recognised as that of 
Dr. Eolt, 

“ 'Vrtiy, my good girl, what is all tki; 
about ? ” 

“ They said that they was a-going to 
take irfary’s and the widow’s beds and ail 
the things away, sir, and I wouldn’t k t 
them,” she answered, panting, and slid 
grasping the hot poker. 

“ veiSy, daughter, thou hast takit 
a very effectual way of preventing them, ” 
said the other person, who I now saw to 
my great joy was Mr. Silas Gray. He 
and the doctor at once entered the hou-'c. 

“Now listen to me, damsel,” he cou- 
tinued. “ Thou hast been prompted by 
affectionate zeal to defend thy friend.s, 1 
doubt not, but nevertheless thou hast actc.1 
illegally, and the consequences to thyself 
may be serious; however, I will say no 
more on the subject at present. Ibrt liaik 
thy weapon into the fireplace and attend 
on friend Eolt, who desires to see hi? 
patients.” 

I saw Mr. Gray and the doctor exchange 
smiles as Nancy, producing the keys frou-. 
her pocket, unlocked the doors. He now, 
observing me, said, 

“TeU me, my lad, how aU this hap¬ 
pened. I thought that thou wast doing 
weU with thy wherry.” 

So while the doctor was seeing Mary an l 
Mrs. Simmons, I gave him an exact account 
of aU that had happened since the d.ay he 
and his family were out with Jim and me 
on the water. I had just finished, when 
the doctor came into fhe room. 
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“ I can give you a favourable account of 
your young sister, my lad,” said Dr. Holt. 
“ Her patience and obedience, aided by 
Nancy’s care, have been much in her 
favour, and she ■will, I trust, shortly re¬ 
cover. As soon as she has gained sufficient 
strength our friend Mr. Gray ■wishes her 
to be removed to his house, and Nancy can 
remain here to look after the poor widow, 
whose days on earth are numbered.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you, gentlemen; thank 
you! ” I exclaimed, my heart swelling so 
th.at I could scarcely utter the words. 

“And what about yourself, my son?” 
asked Mr. Gray. 

“Oh, Jim and I will try to rub on 
together, and I’U ^ to pay the widow’s 
rent as I promised, if you’ll speak a word, 
sir, to Mr. Grimes and get him not to press 
for payment,” I answered. 

“ Set thy mind at rest on that point. I 
will satisfy the demands of the widow’s 
landlord,” said Mr. Gi-ay; and ho then 
added, “ Come to my house to-morrow, 
and I will meantime consider what can bo 
done to pjiit you in the way of gaining your 
daily bread. I desire to show thee that I 
am pleased with thy conduct, but it were 
small kindness ■were I to enable thee to 
live in idleness.” 

Again thanking Mr. Gray from the bot¬ 
tom of my heart, I said, “ What I ■want, 
sir, is work. Help me to get that, and it 
will be all I ask.” 

Before going away Mr. Gray saw Mary 
fur a short time, and paid a long visit to 
poor Mrs. Simmons, which she said did her 
heart good. 

I had never felt so happy in my life, and 
could not resist going out to tell Jim Pulley. 

“ A.sk him to set thee up ■with a wheiry 
and wc’ll go out together again as we used 
to do. That will be fine, and we’ll be as 
meny as two crickets ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ I think I ought to leave it with him,” 
I answered. “ A wherry costs a lot of 
money, and ho has already been very 
generous, though I should like him to- do 
as you. propose, and I promise you, Jim,, 
whatever he proposes, to stick by you.” 

“That’s aU I care for,” answered my 
friend. 

He accompanied me to the door, but 
would not oorae in for fear of disturbing 
Mary. 

The next day I went to see Mr. Gray, 
who lived in a pretty house some way out 
of Portsmouth. He and his daughters re¬ 
ceived mo very kindly. He had, he said, 
been considering what he could do for me. 
He would obtain a wherry for me, but he 
considered that the life of a waterman was 
not suited to a lad like me’, and bo then 
said that he was a shipo-wner, and was 
about to dispatch a brig in a few days to 
the coast of Norway for timber, and that, 
if I pleased, he would send me on board 
bor as an apprentice. Also, as ho con¬ 
sidered that 1 was already a seaman, he 
would give me a trifle of pay. Eemcmbcr- 
ing what my father used to say about not 
vii-hing Jack “ to becomo a long-shoro 
lubber,” I at once replied that I would 
thankfully have accTOted his offer, but that 
I could not desert Jim Pulley, who would 
well-nigh break his heart if I were to go 
away without him. 

“ Nor need thee do that, my son,” he 
answered. “ I will pro-vide a berth also for 
thy friend on board the Good Intent, and 
he and thoii need not be parted. I approve 
of thy constancy to him and of his faith¬ 
fulness to thee. A long-shore life, such 
as thou wouldst lead if thou wast owner 
of a wherrj', would he dangerous if not 


demoralising, albeit thou might live com¬ 
fortably enough.” 

“ But, sir, what will my sister do with¬ 
out me when she ffcovers and leaves you, 
and where will Nancy go when the widow 
dies ? ” 

■ ‘ I will be chargeable for both of them. 
Set thy mind at rest on that point. Should 
I ho called away—and no man knows how 
long ho has to live—I -will direct my 
daughters to watch over them. Thou and 
thy friend Jiui can, in the meantime, follow 
thy vocation of watermen, so that thou 
mayest eat the fruit of thy labours, which 
is sweeter far to brave hearts like thiue 
than food bestowed in charity.” 

I did my best to thank Mr. Gray as I 
ought, and hastened back to tell Mary and 
Nancy and Jim. 

“ I’d have gone -with thee, Peter, even ^ 
if it had been to Botany Bay, or any of 
them outlandish parts,” exclaimed Jim 
when I told him what Mr. Gray had pro¬ 
mised. “ I am glad; yes, I am glad! ” 

We both tried at once to get employ¬ 
ment, and did very well that afternoon 
and on the two following days. 

When I got ho'me on the evening of the 
last I found that a message had been left 
by Mr. Gray when ho visited the widow 
and Mary, directing Jim and me to go the 
next morning at nine o’clock on board the 
Good Intent, which had just come into the 
Commercial Hock. I hastened off to tell 
Jim at once. As may bo supposed, we 
were up betimes, and as we got to the dock 
before the hour appointed wo wore able to 
examine the Good Intent at our leisure. 
She was a fair enough looking craft, but 
as she was deep in the water, having only 
just begun to discharge a cargo of coals 
brought from the north, and had a dingy 
appearance, from the black dust flying 
about, wc could not judge of her properly. 

As the bells of St. Thomas’s Church 
began to strike nine we stepped on board, 
and directly afterwards Mr. Gray, followed 
by a short, broad, oldish man, who had 
not a bit the look of a skipper, though 
such I guessed he was, came out of we 
cabin. - 

“ Bight! Punctuality saves precious 
hours,” said Mr. Gray, with an approving 
nod. “ These are the lads I desire to com¬ 
mit to thy care. Captain Finlay. Instruct 
them in their duties, so that they may be-, 
come able seamen, and they will repay thy 
teaching.” 

“ I’ll act justly by the laddies, Mr. Gray, 
but there’s an auld saying that ‘ ye canna 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ If 
they dinna keep their -wits awake, or if they 
ha’ na wits to keep awake, all the teaching 
in the world -will na make them sailors.” 

They are fair sailors already, and thou 
will find them handy enough, I hope,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Gray. 

After putting a few questions, Captain 
Finlay told us to come aboard the next day 
but one with our bags, by which time the 
cargo would bo discharged. IVe set off 
home greatly pleased, though puzzled to 
know how we should obtain a decent kit. 
With Nancy’s help, I might be pretty 
v^ell off, ■ but poor Jim had scarcely 
a rag to his back besides the clothes 
he stood in. In the evening, how¬ 
ever, a note came from Mr. Gray -with 
an order on an outfitter to give us each a 
complete kit suited to a cold climate. Wo 
were not slow to avail ourselves of it. The 
next day Dr. Bolt considered Mary suffi¬ 
ciently well to be removed, and Mr. Gray 
sent a closed carriage to convey her to 
his house. The doctor told me to be 


ready to accompany her, and kindly 
come himself. It was the first time I had 
ever been in a coach, and the rolling and 
pitching made mo feel very queer. The 
young ladies received us as if we had been 
one of themselves, and Mary was earned 
up into a pretty, neat room, with white 
dimity curtains to the bed, and the fresh 
air blowing in at tho open window. 

“I’ll leave her to you, now. Miss 
Hannah,” said the doctor. “This is all 
she requires, with your watchful care.” 

After I had had a short talk with Mary 
alone I took my leave, and Miss Hannah 
told me to be sure to come back and see 
them before the Good Intent sailed. It 
was not hkely I should forget to do that. 

Jim and I now went to live on board the 
brig. Wc had plenty of work, cleaning 
out the hold and getting rid of the coal- 
dust, and then we scrubbed the deck, and 
blacked down the rigging, and painted the 
bulwarks and masts, till the change in tho 
appearance of the dingy collier was like 
that of a scuUory-maid when she puts on 
her Sunday best. We did not mind the 
hard work, though it was a good deal 
hstrder than any we had been accustomed 
to, but the master and the rest of tho crew 
set us a good example. There was little 
gnmibling, and, what surprised me, no 
swearing, such as I had been accustomed to 
hear on the Hard. Captain Finlay would 
not allow it, and tho mate supported him 
in checking any wrong expressions which 
somq of the men had been in the habit of 
utteiing. 

I got leave to nm up and see Mary and 
to bid Nancy and Mrs. Simmons good-bye. 
Miss Martha and her sisters seemed to be 
making a great deal of Mary. It was 
evident they hked her much, and I was not 
surprised at that. Tho widow I never ex¬ 
pected to see again. Nancy would scarcely 
tet me go. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter I what should us do if 
anything was to happen to. ye out on the 
cruel sea !•” she criM, as she held my hand 
and rubbed her eyes with her apron. 

The next day the Good Intent went out 
of harbour, and I began in earnest the 
seafaring life I was destined to lead. 

(To be continued. 


Tna.BuRrED Knife. —Some seventy years 
ago, an Indian in North-west America was ac¬ 
cidentally killed by another man belonging to 
the same tribe. The spirit of revenge ran very 
high amongst these wild men of the north, and 
it was their custom that in such a case the 
nearest relative of tho deceased should avengo 
his death. But as it was an accident, the kins¬ 
man of him who was killed refused to do this. Ho 
felt it would be ugjust, and more than this, he 
dearly loved the man who had done this apparent 
wrong. But ho was goaded on by imputations 
of cowardice. At last he took a knife and 
stabbed his friend to the heart. No sooner 
had ho done the deed than a terrible 
remorse seized him. He would have given 
all he pos-scssed to undo the crime to whicli he 
had been persuaded against his will. But it 
was too late. So he took the knifo with which 
he had slain his friend, and dug a deep hole ou 
the north side of a tree where the .sun could 
never shine, and boriod it, that it miglit no 
more remind him of his cruel treachery against 
his friend. And there tho knife lay for sixty 
years. When past eighty, and lying upon his 
death-bed, he told tlie story to the laitliful 
missiona^’ who had taught him of Christ as tho 
only Saviour, and bade him go and dig in a [wr- 
ticular spot. Ho did so, and a few years afto.'- 
wards brought tho knife to thia country, f- '- 
showed it to tho writer. Sin unrepented of}' * 
terrible thing, but tho worst sinner ma.v — 
pardon. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN-: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Ji-i.Ks Vekne. 



"The caataEn's vjice came from the retreating boat.'* 


CH.tl'TER Vn.—IT.EI'Ar.ATIOXS FOR AN -ATT.ACK. 


C l RE.iT was the excitement that now pre- 
f vailed, and the question of an attempt 
to capture the sea-monster became the 
ruling theme of conversation. Mrs. AVeldon 
expressed considerable doubt as to the pru¬ 
dence of venturing upon so great a risk 
with such a limited number of hands, but 
when Captain Hull assured her that he had 
more than once successfully attacked a 
whale with a single boat, and that for his 
part he had no fear of failure, she made no 
further remonstrance, and appeared quite 
satisfied. 

Having formed his resolve, the captain 
lost no time in setting about his prelimi¬ 
nary arrangements. He could not really 
conceal from his own mind that the pursuit 
of a finback was always a matter of soma 
peril, and he was anxious, accordingly, to 
make every possible provision which fore¬ 
thought could devise against all emergen¬ 
cies. 

Bjsides her long-boat, which was kept 
between the two masts, the Pilgrim had 
three whale-boats, two of them slung to 
the starboard and larboard davits, and the 
third at the stem, outside the taffrail. 
During the fishing season, when the crew 
was reinforced by a hired complement of 
New Zealand whalemen, all three of these 
boats would be brought at once into requi¬ 
sition, but at present the whole crew of the 
Pilgrim was barely sufficient to man one 


of the three boats. Tom and his friends 
were ready to volunteer their assistance, 
but any offers of service from them were 
necessarily declined; the manipulation of a 
whale-boat can only be entrusted to those 
who are experienced in the work, as a false 
turn of the tiller or a premature stroke of 
the oar may in a moment compromise the 
safety of the whole party. Thus compelled 
to take all his trained sailors witli him on 
his venturous expedition, the captain had 
no alternative than to leave his apprentice 
in charge of the schooner during his ab¬ 
sence. Dick’s choice would have been very 
much in favour of taking a share in the 
whale-hunt, but he had the good sense to 
know that the developed strength of a man 
would be of far greater service in the boat, 
and accordingly without a murmur he 
resigned himself to remain behind. 

Of the five sailors who were to man the 
boat, there were four to take the oars, 
whilst Howick the boatswain was to man¬ 
age the oar* at the stem, which on these 
occasions generally replaces an ordinary 
rudder, as being quicker in action in the 
event of any of the side oars being dis¬ 
abled. The post of harpooner was of course 
assigned to Captain Hull, to whose lot it 
woidd consequently fall first to hurl his 
weapon at the whale, then to manage the 
unwinding of the line to which the har¬ 
poon was attached, and finally to kill the 


ereaturc by lance wounds when it should 
emerge again from below the sea. 

A method sometimes employed for com¬ 
mencing an attack is to place a sort of 
small cannon on the bows or deck of the 
boat, and to di.scharge from it either a 
harpoon or some explosive bullets, which 
make frightful lacerations on the body of 
the victim ; but the Pilgrim was not pro¬ 
vided with apparatus of this descripboa; 
not only arc all the contrivances of this 
kind very costly and difficult to manags, 
but the fishermen generally are averse to 
innovations, and prefer the old-fashioned 
harpoons. It was with these alone that 
Captain HtiU was now about to encounter 
the finback that was lying some four miles 
distant from his ship. 

The weather promised as favourably as 
could be for the enterprise. The sea was 
calm, and the wind, moreover, was still 
moderating, so that there was no likelihood 
of the schooner drifting away during the 
captuui's absence. 

When the starboartl whale-boat had 
been lowered, and the four sailors had 
entered it, Howick passed a couple of har¬ 
poons down to them, and some lances 
which had been carefully sharpened; to 
these were added five cods of stout and 
supple rope, each 600 feet long, for a whale 
when struck often dives so deeply that 
even these lengths of hne knotted together 
are found to be insufficient. After these 
implements of attack had been properly 
stowed in the bows, the crew bad oidy to 
await the pleasure of their captain. 

The Pilgrim, before the sailors left her, 
had been made to heave to, and the yards 
were braced so as to secure her remaining 
as stationary as possible. 

As the time drew near for the captain to 
quit her, he gave a searching look all 
roimd to satisfy himself that everything 
was in order; he saw that the haljards 
were properly tightened, iuid the sails 
trimmed as they should be, and then call¬ 
ing the young apprentice to his side, he 
said, 

‘‘ Now, Dick, I am going lo leave you 
for a few hours; while I am away, I hope 
that it will not be necessary for you to 
make any movement whatever. However, 
you must be on the watch. It is not very 
likely, but it is possible that this finback 
may carry us out to some distance. If so, 
you will have to follow; and lu that case 
I am sure you may rely upon Tom and his 
friends for assistance.” 

One and all, the negroes assured the 
captain of their willingness to obey Dick’s 
instructions, the sturdy Hercules rolling 
up his capacious shirt-sleeves as if to show 
that he was ready for immediate action. 

The captain went on, 

“ The weather is beautifully fin.>, Dick, 
and I see no prospect of the wind freshen¬ 
ing; but come what may, I have one 
direction to give you which I strictly 
enforce. You must net leave the ship. If 
I want you to follow us, I will hoist a flag 
on the boat-hook.” 

“ You may trust me, sir,” answered 
Dick; “ and I will keep a good look-out.” 

“ All right, my lad; keep a cool head 
and a good heart. You are second cap¬ 
tain now, you know. I never hoard of 
any one of your ago being placed in such a 
post; be a credit to your position I ” 

Dick blushed, and the bright flush that 
rose to his checks spoke more' than words. 

‘‘ The lad may he trusted,*’ murmured 
the captain to himself ; ” js as modest 
as he is courageous. Y’es; Ihe may he 
trusted.” j 
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It cannot be denied thfit the captain waa 
not wholly without compunction at the step 
he was taking; he was aware of the danger 
to which he was exposing himself, but he 
beguiled himself with the persuasion that 
it was only for a few hours ; and his fisher¬ 
man’s instinct was very keen. It was not 
only for himself; the desire upon the part 
of the crew was almost Irresistibly strong 
that every opportunit}’ ought to be 
employed for making the cargo of the 
schooner equal to her owner’s expectations. 
And so he finally prepared to start. 

‘‘I wish you all success!” said Mrs. 
Weldon. 

“ Many th.anks ! ” he replied. 

Little Jack put in his word, 

“ And you will try and catch the whale 
without hurting him much ? ” 

“ All right, young gentleman,” answered 
the captain ; ” he shall hardly feel the tip 
of our fingers I ’ ’ 

” Sometimes,” said Cousin Benedict, as 
if he had been pondering the expedition in 
relation to his pet science, “ sometimes 
there are strange insects clinging to the 
backs of these gre at mammifors; do you 
think you are likely to procure mo any 
specimens ?” 

” You shall soon have the opportunity of 
investigating for yourself,” was the cap¬ 
tain’s reply. 

” And you, Tom ; wc shall be looking to 
you for help in cutting up our prize, when 
we get it alongside,” continued he. 

“We shall bo quite ready, sir,” said the 
negro. 

” One thing more, Dick,” added the cap¬ 
tain ; “ you may as well bo getting up the 
empty barrels out of the hold; they will be 
all ready.” 

■' It shall be done, sir,” answered Dick, 
promptly. 

If everything went well it was the inten¬ 
tion that the whale after it had been killed 
should be towed to the side of the schooner, 
where it would be firmly lashed. Then the 
Baders with their feet in spiked shoes w-ould 
get upon its back and proceed to cut the 
blublxT, from head to tail, in long strips, 
which would first bo divided into lumps 
about a foot and a half square, the lumps 
being subsequently chopiKsl into smaller 
portions capable of being stored away in 
casks. The ordinary rule would bo for a 
ship, ns soon as the flaying was complete, 
to make its way to land, where the blubber 
could be at once boiled down, an operation 
by which it is reduced by about a third of 
its weight, and by which it yields all its oil, 
the only portion of it which is of any value, 
bnder present circumstances, however, 
Captain Hull would not think of melting 
down the blubber until his arrival at Val¬ 
paraiso, and as he was sanguine that the 
wind would soon set in a favourable direc¬ 
tion, he calculated that he should reach 
that port in less than three weeks, a period 
during which his cargo would not be 
deteriorated. 

The latest movement with regard to the 
Pilgrim had been to bring her somewhat 
nearer the spot where the spouts of vapour 
indicated the presence of the coveted prize. 
The creature continued to swim about in 
the D'ddenod waters, opening and shutting 
its huge jaws like an automaton, and 
absorbing at every mouthful whole myriads 
of animalcula. No one entertained a fear 
that it would try to make an escape; it was 
the unanimous verdict that jt was ‘‘ a 
fighting whale,” and one that would resist 
all attacks to the very end. 

As Captain Hull descended the rope- 
ladder and took his place in the front of 


the bo.at, Mrs. 'Weldon and all on board 
renewed their good wishes. 

Dingo stood with his fore-paws upon 
the tatfrnil, and appeared as much as any 
to be bidding the adventurous party fare¬ 
well. 

When the boat poshed off, those who 
were left on board the Pilgrim mmie their 
way slowly to the bows, from which the 
most extensive view was to be gained. 

The captain’s voice came from the re¬ 
treating boat, 

“ A sharp look-out, Dick; a sharp look¬ 
out ; one eye on us, one on the ship I ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the apprentice. 

By his gestures the captain showed that 
he was under some emotion ; he called out 


As she turned her head, Mrs. Weldon 
caught sight of Negoro making his way to 
the forecastle, probably actuated by the 
general spirit of curiosity to follow the 
manoiuvres of the whale-boat. He stoppe d 
and seized a handspike as soon as he saw 
the ferocious attitude of the dog. 

The lady was quite una ble to pacify the 
animal, which sf'cmed about to fly upon 
the throat of the cook, hut Dick Sands 
called out loudly, 

” Down, Dingo, down I ” 

The dog obeyed; but it seemed to bo 
with extreme reluctance that he retumad 
to Dick’s side; he continued to growl, as 
j if still remembering his rage. Negoro had 
I turned very pale, and having put down 



*1 must get you to keep your eye upon that man.’ 


again, but the boat had made such head- 
waj' that it was too far off for any words 
to be heard. 

Dingo broke out into a piteous howl. 

The dog was still standing erect, his eye 
upon the boat in the distance. To the 
sailors, ever superstitious, the howling was 
not reassuring. Even Mrs. Weldon was 
startled. 

‘‘MTiy, Dingo, Dingo,” she exclaimed, 
“ this isn’t the way to encourage your 
friends. Come here, sir; you m*8tbehave 
better than that! ” 

Sinking down on all fours, the animal 
walked slowly up to Mrs. Weldon, and 
began to lick her hand. 

“ Ah ! ” muttered old Tom, shaking his 
head solemnly, ‘' ho doesn’t wag his tail at 
all. A bad omen.” 

All at once the dog gave a savage 
growl. 


lignificantly 


the handspike, made his way cautiously 
back to his own quarters. 

“ Hercules,” said Dick, “ I must get you 
to keep your eye upon that man.” 

“ Y^es, I will,” he answered, sig 
clenching his fists. 

Dick took his station at the helm, whence 
he kept an earnest watch upon the whale¬ 
boat, which under the ' vigorous plying of 
the seamen’s oars had become little more 
than a speck upon the water. 

(Ty be continued.) ' ^ ■ 
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SUCKEES, AND SOME WHO USE 
THEM. 



yiNR warm summer’s 
day. How jolly it would 
be to have a dij» in tlie 
sea, or in a running 
stream ! Well, a pond 
is better than nothing, 
especially if it is a good 
large one and the water 
tolerably clear. Off we 
go!" 

Off they went, the 
master ^oing with them, 
«and giving them a word 
or two of caution by 
the way. He had read 
lately of a strange and 
fatal accident which 
had occun'ed to a man 


■when bathing in a pond ; it was a small pond 
too, and he was an expert .swimmer. He had 
been exhibiting his skill in diving to some boys 
who stood on the bank, and had remained under 
water a long time, longer than they would liave 
thought it possible for any one to hold his 
breath. But at last he remained down .so very 
16ng that the boys began to wbnder when he 
meant to come up again. A gentleman passing 
near the spot asked the hoys what they were ; 
looking at, and they told him. I 

“ How long has he been under water ?” he 
asked. i 

“ About half an hour,” was the answer. 

Half an hour ! ” 

“ Well, a quarter of an hour, at least.” 

“ You don’t mean that! ” 

Yes, they did mean it, and the gentleman lost 
no time in rendering assistance. The diver was 
then found with his feet firmly inibeilded in the 
mud or clay at the bottom of the pond. He 
was dead, and all the efforts that could be made 
to revive him were in vain. 

“ So you see, boys, there are dangers even in 
a pond, and for those who can swim. Be .sure 
of your ground, especially wlien it is hidden 
from your sight. Look before you leap, whether 
on dry land or in taking a header.” 

“AVell, but I want to know,” says Duffy, 
** what made his feet stick ? ” 

AVhy the clay, of course,” another answers 
him. “ You are always wanting to know.” 

Yes, l3Ut how ? ” 

** The same way that your feet stuck in tliat 
lane the other day, when your shoes came off 
and you were very near having to walk liome 
without them. You are fond of experiments, 
Dulfy. Tliat was au experiment which iiiiglit 
have tiiuglit you. ” 

“ It tiiught me not to make short cuts through 
muddy lanes, but it did not teach me %vhy tlie 
*clay caught hold of iny .shoes and held tliem 
fast. Ex])eriinents arc not of much use unless 
you iinder.stand them.” 

“ Nor shoes, unless they under-stand you.” 

“ Oh, don’t; you set my teeth on edge ! ” 

“What do you want to know, Duffy?” 
said the iiia.ster. 

“ I wa]it to know wh}' my shoes stuck in the 
clay in Jlud Lane the other day.” 

“ ril show you. Have any of you ever seen 
a sucker. ” 


“Yes, sir,” said a little pale-faced bo}^ who 
.smelt of peppermint; “ I have got some suckers 
in my pocket. Will you have one ? ” 

He took out a bull’s-eye from the warm, 
sticky receptacle which he had mentioned, and 
offered it to the master with a look of pleasure, 
and was surprised to find that all except the 
master laughed at Mm. 

“Thank you all the same,” said the latter, 
“ hut that’s not the sort of sucker I want.” 

A shocraaker’.s shop was at liand, and there 
the master procured a circular piece of leather, 
to the contre of which he fastened a stout string. 
Having soaked the leather in water to make it 
soft, he prc.ssed it with his feet upon a flat stone ; 
the leather stuck to the .stone, and by pulling 
the string he lifted the stone, which was large 
and heavy, from the ground. 

“I have often done that,” said one of the 
boys. “ It’s only a sucker; that’s all. ” 


“Yes,” said the mn.ster, “and that poor 
man’s feet were only suckers, and Duffy's shoe.s 
were only suckers. The clay did not hold 
them—they held tho clay : just as this piece of 
leather holds the stone.” 

“ But how is it ? ” siiid Duffy. “ That’s what , 
I \vaut to know.” | 

“ And th.at is what I am going to tell yon. j 
You have heard something lately about gravi- ■ 
tatiou, and you know that the earth attracts all 
things towards itself—the air, as well as more 
substiintial bodies. The weiglit of tho atmo- 
sphoi'e is about fourteen |>ounds to the square 
inch ; this piece of leather is soft, and fits close 
to the stone ; it is wet, and that prevents the 
air from getting under it. Now, wliat is it that 
holds the leather down to the stone ? ” 

“ The air pressing downwards upou it.” 

“ Kight. Now lift the sucker : the stone 
comes with it. What is it that holds tho stone 
up to the leather ? ” 

“ The air beneath it pressing upw.ards.” 

“ Kight again ! And what was it that held 
your shoes to the ground in mud lane ? ” 

“ Tho air of course ; I see it now.” 

“ Yes; and if your feet had been as close to 
the leather insitle your shoes as the leather wa.s 
to the clay, so that no air could liave got be¬ 
tween, you would have been fixed to the shoes, 
as your .shoes were to the lane.” 

“ Tliat would have beeu awkward. But liow 
did that poor man’s feet slick to the bottom of 
the pond ? There was no air down there.” 

“No; hut the air pressed upon the water, 
and the water upon his feet ; so it came to the 
same thing. Unfortunately, ho had no shoes 
on, so he could not disengage himself as you did.” 

“And is it the air that makes things stick j 
together generally I ” ! 

“ Certainly not. I must tell you about tliat : 
another time. It is liardly correct to say in this 
case that the leather ‘ sticks ’ to the stone. It 
is pre.ssed against it, just as I press a sheet of 
paper to the table by laying the weight of niy 
hand upon it. When I lift my hand tho paper 
is free ; so if the air were lifted from the sucker, 
as it might be by placing it under the receiver 
of an air-pump, tho stone would be released. 
Tliere is no stickiness in either case, nothing 
but pressure. 

“ Observe now, when I begin to lift thesucker, 
the leather ri.ses a little in the centre; tliat 
makes a vacuuni between the leather and the 
stone. The more I pull the greater the vacuum 
becomes; and when the resistance of the vacuum 
equals the weight of the stone, tlie ston«? is lifted. ” 

“Then there is no sucking after all, tliough 
it i.s called a sucker ? ” 

“ I don’t know that you could have a better 
name for it. Some xieople say that there is no 
such thing as suction. But the effect is visible 
in a thousaud different ways, and it is produced 
by drawing away tlie air from the substance 
acted upon. Flics walk upon the window pane, 
or on the ceiling, by the help of suckers in their 
feet. The suckers are very numerous, and are 
opened and closed in succession with such rapidity 
that the fly seem.s to glide along, yet it never 
({uits its hold, but keeps some of the suckers 
closed wliilc the others open. If you were to 
apjdy a powerful microscope to the opposite side 
of the glass, where the fly’s feet are presented to 
view, you would be able to observe the process. 

‘ ‘ There is a species of lizard, iveigliing four or 
five iiounds, which runs up and down the 
smooth walls of a house by the same process. 

“You have seen pictures of the walrus, I 
dare say. It Is a kind of seal, but grows some- 
; times to the size of a large ox. It clambers 
I about over the icebergs in the Northern regions, 
j going up and dow'u the steepest slopes or 
‘slides’without slipping. How do you think 
it is enabled to do that ? ” 

“It has sharp nails in its feel, I suppose.” 

“Sharp nails? Such as the blacksmith puts 
into a horse’s shoes in frosty weather ? Is that 
what you mean ? ” 

“ Well done, Duffy ! Or perhaps they wear 
spikes, as we do, for cricketing. I wonder where 
they get tlicin ? ” 

It was a schoolfellow who said this. 

“ I did not mean that sort of nails ; I meant 
claws, of course,” Duffy ausweied. 


“ What do you say to suckers ? The feet of 
tho walrus are so formed that they can exclude 
the air from under llicni, and tiius form a 
vacuum. Tiic smoothness of the ice becomes a 
help h) them in this way ; and they can cling to 
it os a fly docs to glass.” 

“ 1 wish I could .SCO them do it.” 

“You can see the same thing every day—a 
creature climbing iqi a wall and carrying Lh 
house with him.” 

“ You mean a .snail” 

“Yes ; the snail makes a vacuum in hi.s shell, 
and then the air presses him to tlie wall up 
which he crawls. Take hold of a snail sad- 
donly, and you will find him easy to remove: 
but give liiin time to fix himself and he will 
stick tiglit, and come off at la.st with a little 
squeak, caused by the air ni.'^hiug into the 
vacuum he had made. 

“ Limi)ets fix theni.sclvos in like manner to 
the rocks under water ; and tliere are a great 
number of fishes which do the same. 

“There is one in jiarticular, called a suckiag 
fish, wliich carries its sucker ujion its liead, as a 
hoy does his cap : only it i.s a fixture in the 
fish’s case. Tlie sucker is a di.sk with a broad 
flexible edge to it," not unlike the leather sucker 
we have been experimenting with. The fish 
fastens itself by the crown of its head to any 
object, sueli as a .ship’s bottom, or to another 
and larger fi.sh—a wliale or a shark—so firmly 
that it is almost impossible to remove it. It 
will be torn to pieces rather tlian relax its 
liold. On the shores of the Mozambique it is 
said that these fish are made use of to catch 
turtle. A line is fastened by a ring round the 
sucking-fish, near its Uil; and it is then curried 
out in a boat anil dropped into the sea near a 
sleeping turtle ; it fastens iUcdf by its heail to 
tlie turtle ; and .sticks to it tightly wliile the 
boatmen haul them both in together, 

“ You have all heard of the octopus ? It has 
oiglit anus or legs, which arc si.x times ;us long 
as its body ; and each of these is furnished with 
1*20 jiairs of suckers. Some of these creatures 
are of great .size ; and it is said that boats have 
been seized and dragged under water by them; 
hut you need not believe that unless you like. 

“ It is also said that a sucking-fish of .some 
sort fastened itself to tlie ]>netoriiin ship of 
Anthony at the battle of Actium and stopped it, 
so that he lost the battle; but you need not 
believe that either uiilo.ss you like, though it is 
riiiiy who tells the story.” 

“ It would take a good many suckiiig-fiahes 
to stop one of oui* ironclad rams, whtu going at 
full sjiecd agaiu.st the enemy.” 

“Yes; hut tliey hud no steam in Anthony’s 
diiy.s. Still, it would take a good largo fisli to 
sto}) three or four hiuidred rowers. Pliny, 
however, speaks of it as if it were a charm, a 
kind of natund magic, acting irri?specrivc of 
any other force ; and in that case it could stop 
an ironclad at full speed as easily as it did lor 
did not) stop Anthony’s trireme. 

“The fislienneii on the coast of Normaiidy 
assert that men have been drowned by octopuses, 
which is much more iiitolligible ; as by atueb- 
iug their long arms to a swimmer they might 
impede his movements and prevent hiui from 
keeping himself above water.” 

“Are there any other animals that use 
suckei-s ? ” 

“ Yes, a great many, A calf makes a sucker 
with its mouth when itdraw.stlie milk from the 
cow ; and there is an American milking machine 
made to imitate this action. Tho air is ex¬ 
hausted in tlie one case by the muscular action 
of the calf, and in the other by the mechanism 
of the instrument, and the milk is forced iu to 
fill up the vacuum. 

‘ ‘ Look at that little baby in tlie perambulat«>r, 
with its bottle. It presses its lips round the 
' mouthpiece, and then draws in the air ; that 
■ make.s a vacuum in the pipe, and the air pre.^s- 
ing upon the surrounding milk iu the bottle 
forces it up into the child’s mouth. 

“ A suction-pump is made on flic same prin¬ 
ciple. By the action of the handle the air is 
lifted from the surface of the water in the pipe- 
The water is pressed up to fill the vacuum, and. 
by the lielp of two valves opening upwards, this 
action is repeated until the water is raised as 
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high as the weight of the air can force it, wliich 
is aboat 32 feet. 

“ Some of you know how to suck eggs. I 
don’t wish to encoui-age you to rob bircls’-nests, 
but when you want to draw out the contents of 
an egg without spoiling the shell, how' do you 
manage it ? ” 

“ I make a hole at each end ; one to suck 
through and tlie other for tho air to come in at 
to force the yolk out.’* 

“ In other words you create a vacuum at one 
end, and the pres.sure of the atmosphere at tho 
other completes the business. 

“ So if you try to drink out of a bottle, you 
must let the air enter or you will not succeed. 
Yon may make a vacuum by suction, but that 
will not bring tbo contents into your mouth. 

“And now what is it that causes all tliesc 
effects of suction, as we call it? "NVliat is tho 
real agent that enables & fly to creep upon the 
oiling, or a sucking-fish to fasten itself to a 
ship, or a limpet to cling to a rock, or a baby 
to drink out of a bottle, or a calf to draw milk 
from its mother’s teats ? ” 

“ The pressure of the air.** 

“ And what causes the pressure of the air ? ” 

“The attraction of the earth." 

“Yes; gravitation is the cause of all these 
various resulUs. Aud that is the force which 
keeps the earth and tire planets in tlieir proper 
places; which causes the tides of the ocean, and 
all the most wonderful phenomena of tho 
universe. Nothing is too great for it, and 
nothing too little, ordered as it is by Him who 
rules over all. 

“Now, here we are at the waterside, and 
gravitation will help you to take a good header 
downwards; it will also help to bring you up 
again to the surface, in the same way that it 
makes a balloon rise through the air." 


MEDALS AITD DECORATIONS OP 
MERIT. 

{Continued/roinpcuje 91.) 

I N 1050, on tho 3rd September, Cromwell 
defeated the Scotch army at Dunbar, upon 
which tho Parliament voted small gold and 
Lirge silver medals to the officera aud soldiem of 
the Parliamentary army. This medal >vas oval 
in shape, and the first known to have been dis¬ 
tributed generally to the British army. Obvei'sc, 
bast of Ckomwell in armour ; in the distance is 
seen tho charge of liis Ironsides; “Word at 
Dunbar, the Lord of Hosts, Septr. ye 3rd, 
1650 ; ” reverse, the House of Commons sitting. 

The first medal given to be worn on public 
occasions suspended from a ribbon was one 
voted and awarded to the militia and volun¬ 
teers of tho Island of St. Vincent, by General 
Young and the Legislative Assembly, for su^r 
nressirig the insurrection of the Caribbean 
Indians, who were compelled to submit to liLs 
Majesty’s forces on the 20th February, 1773. 
The 14th, 31st, and 70th Regiments also took 
part in tho campaign. This medal w’as worn 
witli a redribbon. Obverse : Bust of George in 
in armour ; “ Georgias in. M. B. Rex." Re¬ 
verse: Britannia standing with her right hand 
resting upon a shield, a sprig of olive in her 
left, wliicli she olfers to a Carib who has laid 
down his arms ; “ Peace and prosperity to St. 
Vincent;" the date, “mdccxxiii." in tho 
exergue. iledals for the various warn were 
regularly given to the soldiers engaged after this. 

On the ist November, 1775, a meeting of the 
committee of tho Royal Humane Society took 
place, and after the several designs for the pro¬ 
posed medal for the recognition of gallantry in 
saving life from drowning had been carefully 
mmined, it was decided that the design of the 
Rev. Dr. Watkinsou be accepted, and this 
haa been the medal of the Society ever since. 
Mr. Lewis Ihngo was tho engraver employed to 
cut the die, aud he was paid for his work as 
follows : £ s. d. 

Engraving the dlo. . . . 52 10 0 

Materials and workmanship, 

including medals . . . 50 15 11| 


£103 5 Hi 


A large mm for the work in those days ; and the 
medal is not a very remarkable work of art, as 
can be seen from some of the old one.s now 
extant ; indeed, ten pouytds would have l)een 
quite enough for it, as compared with the prices 
of the present day. In the days of its first in¬ 
stitution the medals were given to medical men 
for their succes.sful and persevering ellbrts to 
restore suspended animation, and most de¬ 
servedly 80 , as in some instances wliich have 
l»een recorded marvellous succeas has attended 
the long-continued efforts to restore life. 

The medals of the Royal Humane Society arc 
very much sought after by naval and military 
men and civilians, especially since they have 
been recognised by the War Office and 
Admiralty, and soldiers and sailors may wear 
them as well as w'ar medals, but on the right 
breast. In granting these medals, great care is 
taken that the evidence is clear upon all the 
jK)iiits which may show the gallantry of the 
claimant, and a reward such as meets the case is 
given. These rewards are gold, silver, and 
bronze medals and clasps, illuminated testi¬ 
monials of vellum aud parchment, and various 
amounts of money rewards. The effect of this 
medal lias been most beneficial in causing 
people to the more , readiU try to save some 
fellow-creature in danger. Let me now describe 
ill detail tlie medal of tlie Royal Humane 
Society, which we showed in our illustration 
last week. 

Flame having been used both by the ancients 
and modems as the emblem of life, and its ex¬ 
tinction as the symbol of death, the front of 
the medal rcpre.scnt8 a boy blowing an ex¬ 
tinguished torch, in the hone, os expressed by 
the motto, “ Latent scintillula for-san "—Perad- 
venture a little spark may yet lie hid. This 
design appears applicable both to tho person 
apparently dead and to the one who endea¬ 
vours to resuscitate him. Under the device 
is the following inscription abbreviated:— 

“ Societos Londini in resuscitationein insti- 
tuta, WDCCLXXiv ’’ — The (Royal Humane) 
Society established in London for the recovery of 
persons in a state of suspended animation, 1774. 

The reverse of the medal exhibits a civic 
wreath, which was tho Roman reward for saving 
life. The inscription round it expresses tho 
merit which obtains this honour from the- 
Society ; “ Hoc pretium cive servato tulit "—He 
has obtained this reward for having saved the 
life of a citizen. The blank space within the 
wreath is left for the name of tho person to 
whom tho medal is presented and tho date of 
his exertions, wdiich is engraved with the follow¬ 
ing inscription abbreviated: “ Vitam observa- 
tam clono dedit Societos Regia Humana ’’—The 
Royal Humane Society presented this gift for 
saving life. 

Thci'e is asecond reverse to the Society’.s medal, 
with the civic wreath only, which is used when 
the medal is presented to persons who have 
endeavoured to save the life of others at the 
risk of their own, but without success ; tho 
inscription, with the name, rums tiuis: “Vita 
periculo exposita dono dedit Soeietas Regia 
Humana "—The Royal Humane Society pre¬ 
sented this to-, Lis life having been ex¬ 

posed to danger. 

In subsequent papers wo shall give particulars 
of lads by whom this medal is held, and also of 
tho exploits by which they won it. 

-- 

DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author 0 / “ Manlg Games for Boys," etc., etc. 

PART VII.—THE MOVE. 

I F each player had equal skill, and each made. 

the proper move, then the player who took 
rile first move would win. This sentence sounds 
nko a truism, but it is open to argument. 
Throughout every game it is important to know 
W’liich of the two players “ has the move”—that 
is, the power to fix his adversary man for man on 
every available stpiare. The first moves of a 
game do not directly affect its final result, but ■ 
when the men have become fewerand fewer, it isof | 


the greatest consequence to know on which side 
lies the forcing power. To make this plain, place 
a wliite man on square 4, the top right-hand 
comer, and a black man on square 30, the 
second from the left in the lowermost row of 
.squares. Black, haring to play, moves from 
30 to 26, and do what he may, wdiite must be 
.stopped at square 19. Try it. White, having 
to play first, cannot, on tlie contrary, prevent his 
opponent from making a king. This simply 
shows the theory of Having the Move. 

To discover whether you Have the iMovc, 
several plans are at your seivice. The easiest is 
this : Count one for each man of both colours 
which stand on columns haring a white square 
at the foot. If it is your turn, and the total of 
the addition be odd, you Have the Move ; if it is 
your opponent’s turn to play, the move is with 
him. 

Place the men as in the following diagram, 
mid you will soon find that either colour moving 
first has tho move, and therefore ouglit to win. 


I KLACK. I 



The l^love.—Eitlier colour to play first and 
Have the ilove. 


Another Plan, by some considered more cer¬ 
tain, is this :— 

If you desire to know if any one of your men 
has the move of any man on the other side, 
examine tho po.sition of both. If there is a 
black square on tho right angle under liis man 
you Have the Move. For instance, you have a 
black man on 30, and white lias a man on 3. The 
right angle is the black S(iuaro between 31 and 32. 
With your man on square 29 or 31 the right 
angle would bo found on the black squares on 
'one or other side of the straight line below the 
wliite man, and he, therefore, would Have the 
!Move. The value of this plan is that it holds 
; good with any number of men. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 41. 

By Miss M. RUDGE. 
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Problem No. 42. 

By \v. Coates. 





SO LUTIONS. 

{See last Volume.) 

Vo. 20 - -1, K do. K c8. 2. K eC, K fS. 3, K W. 

K k 8. 4. >I g5. K li7. 5. -M h5, K g3. 6. M g5, K fS. 7, 
M h5, K eS. 8. K eC, an I thus tlie moves are repcate<i. 
>’o. 21.—1. Lf3. Kcl. 2. he3. ilTi. 3. L g3, M h g-2 
4, L c3. K fl. 5, L d3, K gl. 6. t e3. K hi. 7, L h<?. 

Mh2. 8. LeC, Kgl. f>. LgG. Mfg2. 10. L 1X3. K lil. 

11. L cO, and 80 on. With the K on gl, black wins 
thus1. >f hi, L b8. 2. K f2, K 1)2. 3, K e3, K c3 

4. Mcl. Kb4. 5. Mhl. Kc5. 6. M b8. No. 22.-1, 

K l>3, K e2 2, P c4. K f3. 3, P c5, P g4. 4, T c6, 

P 1)3. 5. P c7. P h2. fi, P c3 L. P hi L. No. 23 .— 

1, N al, K al (should he play the P e7 Instead, he 
would lose). 2, K cl, Pv6 (he would lose by moving 
the P two steps, but had white played 2, K c2, then he 
would have answered P c5). 3. K c2, P c5. 4, K. cl. 
P c4. 5, K c2. P c3. 0, K cl, P g5. 7, P g5 (meving 
to 1)5 would lose his Rauie), P c2. 8, K c2, atnleniate. 

No, 24. -I, L g5, M g5. 2. P g5, P hi 3, P g6, K ^3. 

4. P g7, P lu. 5. P g8 N or O, and the black K moves 
Oh to aS, where it c/innot be mated. MVhite could not 

K roraote the P on g8 to L or M, forhhick would have 
een Rtalemated.) No. 25.—1, L d7, K g8: 2, f/e(5 

K g7. 3. K f4. N h7. 4. L d7. K g(}. . fi. L e8, K g7, 

6, K g4. N gG. 7, L eC, N k7. 8, L d7, K g(3. 9, L e8, 
K g7. 10. K h.'), >' fn. 11. L a4, N gC; even gamn 

No. 28.—1. L eO, K g7. 2. K !3. 0 h7. 3, K «4, 0 f8. 
4. L d6, K t: 5, L £13. K u7. 6, K g.3, O h7. No. 27.- 
The K remains on the three squares c5, do, and d4 
No. 28-—1. P c8 (). K aS. 2, O b6. K a7, perpetual 
check. No. 29.- The L continues to check on e4, «4, 
and 03. No, 30.-1, M aT. K a7. 2, 0 dr», K aS. 3, 

O 1)6. K aT. 4, 0 er». etc. No 31. —1, K 12, 0 fO, and 
back again. No. 32. —1, N d2. P g2. 2, N a:>. P gl L 
orO. 3, r b4, nny move. 4, .‘Stalemate. No. 33.— 
1. L f8, K h7. 2, L h8, K g6. 3. L h7, K fO. 4. L gO. 

K e7. S. L 16, K d7. 6. L dS, K c6. 7, I, c7, K bo. 

8, L a5. K cG. 9. L c7: perpetual check or stalemate. 
No. 34 -Whatever white moves, hlnck remains stale¬ 
mated. No. 35 . -The same as before. No. 36 .— 1, 
P eS O, K he (or (). Ji). 2. 0 f7. K h5. 3, 0 fO, L f«. 
4, K f6. (ij) K g8. 2, 0 tO. K 1)3. 3, 0 f7, K g7. 4, 
O eS, K g8. i\ O f0. perpetu.il check, or if L takes O, 
then K takes L, and there remain.! insufficient force 
for a win. (R) K h8 2, 0 f7, K h7. 3. 0 fti. as under 
Q. No. 37 -d. K. l-'urtis has sent a second solution, 
commencing 1, M (d4) U.'». K e4. 2, 0 f6, M fC. 3. M fd. 
and 4, L mates ; or if 2.—K f4, then 3, L d2, and 4. L 
mates: -which is prevented by the removal of the P hO 
and the 0 h3. and placing the 0 on h6, so that th)i3 
the intended solution remains intact as follows: 1, 
N gC, P do (Q, R, S. T. X'). 2. L b3, L b3 (V, W, X). 

3, 0 CC. K eO. 4, M d6. (V) 0 b3. 3, M e4, K dr,. 
4. O cr. (W) N C4. 3. L e3. O e4. 4, L e4 (X) 

Kd4. 3, Lb2. Ke3(V). 4, L f2. (V) K df>. 4, 0 c7. 
“(Q) 0 fo. 2, L f3. O (14. 3. L e3, 0 e4. 4, L e4.-(R) 
N d7. 2, L el. N e2. 3, L e2, O e4. 4, L e4.—(.8) N gn. 
2. L b3, P CO (Z). 3, L efJ. 0 e«. 4. M e4 (or M d5). (Z) 
N c3. 3, L e3, 0 e4. 4, M e4.-(T) N d3. 2, L ejl 
Ne4. 3. Le4, Ot‘4. 4, Me4.~(U) M gO. 2, L f3. P dO 
(Z). 3, L d5. (Z) P cC. 3, L f4.-Solved by R. W. 
ofC. No. 38 —1, O f4, any move. 2, 0 mates. 

To Chess Correspondents. 

J. B. (Plymouth.) Apply to the Rev. C. E. Ranken, 
St. Ronan's, Malvera. who. no doubt, will infon)i you 
about the secretary of the association. Tli*8 gentle¬ 
man is the editor of the “ Cliess Player's Chronicle.'’ 
which is puldished by W. W. Morgan, 67, Barbican, 
London. E.C.. and by T. Murray and Son, 31, 
Buchanan Street, Gla.-)g<,)W, 

Nborani.—P roblem No. 30, on page I't, in No 38, can, 
as you say, not be .solved by 1, .\I hO, for Black will 
not play such n weak move as O hr,, or to ir,, but will 
defend himself by moving the 0 to e8 or to f7. 

F.—■you can easily remember the positions of the 
K's and L's at the commcacement of a game by bear¬ 
ing in mind that you Jiave a white square at your 
right-hand corner, and tliat the L’s stand on their 
ewn colour. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

— ♦- 

SOME I'OPEL.U*. S.WINGS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 



“Between Two Fii!E.-i.” 





“PRIDB GOKTH IlEFOUE A FalL.” 

1.—“ Smx'ly I am now ol(] enough to Ixj my 
own master ! ” 



2 —But the event proved him mistik?n. 


Olorrcsponbcncc. 


IT, G, B. (Greenwich.)—Orders for covers for binding 
should be given to a local Iwokseller. The price is 
stated in previous numbers. 

A. C. W.—Girls may compete for the Prize Essay Com^ 
petitions. 

W. N. Stoot.—F owl-keepriig will have its turn. 

S- H.—The drawing may be done in chaltc if you like. 

Amatrcr will find “Dalmatian In.sect Pow'der" a 
first-rate agent for destroying green-fly on plants 
Apply It by blowing it on the infested plant, or, in 


the case of small hot-houaes, by impregnating thrac I 
with a moderate (piantity. It is perfectly h«ml«i 
to animals of all kinds, and may be obtained frum 
any respectable chemist at 4d. or Od. per oz If ih- 
pUiQt lias suffered much from the insect, wstcrinii, 
a solution of amn)onium sulphate of the strength ol 
1 oz. to a pint of water. | 

H. W. C., who says he has “good health, is notsickb 
ami has rosy cheeks,” who “ eats porridge and drinb 
milk,” and has an nffeclioD for stale bread and cbn». I 
wishes to know “ how to get strong in his arms ani ' 
legs ' ” He •• most ardently wishes to l>ecome mtucc 
Jar,” and seeks our advice to that end. He ibt 
he does not play cricket or football much, and liwe 
perhaps may lie the secret of his muscularweaVnesi 
But, if “ H. W. C.” is not strong in limb, hisverj oi.p 
and well-phrased note shows that he is nut weakia , 
the head ! ' 

C- 'V.— 1 , Any goo<i liooksellcr in your omtx toin ; 
would lie able to gel you a wtjrk on liydraulin ; I 
XVe have no recipe just at hand for dressing M 
lines. 

Alle.sO. Wieliams.-A football jersey that wmiH 5t 
a youth of al>out sixteen should cost from fourtvai 
shillings, accfirding to quality. 

J. Mveks asks if any of our readers can give him 
infoimation respecting the pantograpK .\j 
microscopes, verj' much knowledge may lie giiDA.j_ 
even by the '‘inferior” instrument whith he pcs- 
sesses. The “ seeing eye ” can do w onders. 

T. L —A very good book on geology is J. E Tajlori 
“ Geological Stories,” publislied by Hardwicke, Vt 
Piccadilly, Loudon. 

PE.i(?ocK and A Constant Subscriber.—F irnoently 
battling the extremities In strong warm salt a&l 
water will prevent chilblains; as these painful 
Ings are caused by stagnation of the blood, frictia 
on every opportunity is advi.sable. 

P. E. R. (Kingsland). who cannot a piece of pise- 
w’ood at the timber-yards in his neighbourhood, 
should slate bis want to a gixid cabinet-maker. 

X. Y. Z.—We cannot identify your coin byanyeiam- 
pie In our possession. Take it to the N umbmatic*! 
Department of the British Mufcuni. and corap.'ireil 
with the coins there, or perhaps one of the officiib 
could tell you what it i-s. 

Xksophon.—I jcmpriere’s, or any other classical diJ- 
tionarj', will tell you all about PjTamas and Thul)'. 

W. H. and J. H. W., two young gentlemen whosbk 
to “ make gutpowder,” are advised not to atteop! 
the task. Thanks for good wishes. 

Aeronaut should write direct te Mr. Statham sboat 
lii.s >fontgolfler balloons. 

Bill Ravnkr. Tlie physical defect you meutiw 
would not, we should iojagine, be any nindraace 
your Ih‘C< lining a 8<>ldier, if you were othcfwae 
(lualified. 

J. J. ALKKR.—Write to any of the large sbipi^ 
firms, whose addresses may be found in the Londia 
Director)'. 

J. E. Cooper, if he is at all clever, could douhUeasia 
time construct some sort of a “tourist Uksuope.* 
but he would find it cheaper and better to buy ooe. 

Constant Reader. - Read Sir. Browning's pocni. 

“ How they brought tl)e good news from Ghent w 
Aix," in ItOY'sOWN Paper, Vol. I , page 151. Wiy 
use such a hackneyed nom de plume) 

Anxious.—.‘' alts of lemon, which maybe bought of anj 
chemist, w ill take stains oat of cotton. . 

C. Calkin andG. F. M.—l. Geraniums are freqocnlJf 
preserved during the winter montlis by being tain 
out of the pots and hung, witli such mould aiadti«^' 
to them alter l>elng geiitly sliaken, rpot npneoryU. b 
a dry place to wKlcH frost does not penetrate i 
Tlie first number of the Girl s Own Papiib will pti- 
bably appear before Christmas. 

V'iCTOR Kingston and others will doubtless find their 
wishes in regard to articles on football and Wcyclin^ 
realised in due course., 

\V. H. F, and C. S. -Thc articles you refer to tcert "d 
iuterest to the general reader,” or they would o-.t 
have been inserted. 

F. S. T. B.—1. Inquire for the Andalusian, or nua 
rabbit, at the nearest rabbit dealer’s. 2. “Thmngii 
the Dark Continent,” by Stanley, is publiahcd Xy 
Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet Street. 

Edward Colp.m.kn.—A moderate but not scanty raesi 
is the best preparation for a paper-chase. 

Mcltum in Parvo should consult our first part fer 
articles on skalirg. 

K. W. P.—.Admiral Byrng was charged with neglect of 
duty in an engagement with the French off Mmorcs. 
May 20, IT'iO, condemned for an error of judgnseot 
and shot on lioard the Monarch, off Spithead. Msnfi 
14, 17.57. His execution is now generally regarded si 
a deplorable error. 

P. P. R. —All the back nmibers of the BoT‘5 OKH 
Paper are in print. Order them from the nwre-'i 
bookseller of once. If you buy the w-eekly munbtr'. 
order also the monthly illustrations, price nloepvo'c 
the set. T’hesc are^um with the monthly partA 

T. N. T.—There is po other mode of curing a dcJ 
bad habits than by patient tuition. If he is as seasible 
09 dogs generally are, he will soon understand your 
displeasure when he does wrong. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


T.VLE OF THE UEI) lilVEIl FLOOD. 


Bv I!. M. Bm.l.vntvne, 
Author of •' The Lfchoaty “ Potsi liagte," 


t;HAi*TKR viir. THE cH vsr: < (jNrisrEn, and 

BROUOIIT TU A FIEflV TEKMINATION. 

thf* unerring certainty of blood- 
' f hounds, the three friends now settled 
■ i»wn to the |)ursuit of Potawaiiaqiiat. 
Prom the Salteaux Indians they had re- 
*-i>ivod an exact description of the spot 
vrliere the fugitive had parted from them ; 
tlu-y had, therefore, little difficulty in liud- 
log it. Still loss diffi«iilty had they in 
following up the trail, for the grass wiw 
by that time very long, and a horse leaves 
I track in such grass which, if not very 


The Prairie on Fire. 
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obvious to unaccustomed eyes, is as plain 
as a highway to tho vision of a backwoods 
buster or a redskin. 

Over the prairie waves they sped, with 
growing excitement as their hopes of suc¬ 
cess increased; now thundering down into 
the hollows, anon mounting the gentle 
slopes at full swing, or rounding the clumps 
of trees that here and there dotted the 
prairie like islets in on interminable sea of 
green; and ever, as they rounded an islet 
or topped a prairie wave, they strained 
their eyes in earnest expectation of seeing 
the objects of their pursuit on the horizon, 
but for several days they raced, and gazed, 
and hoped in vain. Still they did not lose 
confidence, but pressed persistently on. 

“ Our horses are fresh and good,” said 
Tiotor as they reined in to a gentle trot on 
the brow of a knoU to rest for a few 
minutes, “ and Petawanoquat’s horse, 
whether good or bad, is double-weighted 
—although, to be sure, Tony is not heavy. 

“ Besides,” said Ian, “ the redskin does 
not dream now of pursuit; so that, press¬ 
ing On as we do, we must overtake him ere 
long.” 

“ Voila, de buffalo! ” said Bollin, point¬ 
ing to a group of these huge creatures, in 
the midst of which two bulls were waging 
furious war, while the cows stood by and 
looked on. “ Shall ve go an’chase dem?” 

“ No, EoUin; wo have more important 
game to chose,” said Victor, whose con- 
Boienoe, now that he was free from tho ex¬ 
citing influences of the camp, had twinged 
him more than once for his delay—even 
although it was partly justifiable—while 
the image of poor Tony, with outstretched, 
appealing hands on a flying horse behind a 
savage, was ever before him. “ Come on! 
come on! ” 

Ho switched his horse, and went skim¬ 
ming down the slope, followed by his com¬ 
rades. 

Soon they came to a place where the 
ground was more broken and rocky. 

“ Voila! a bar! a bar! ” shouted the 
excitable half-breed; “ Com, kill him! ” 

They looked, and there, sure enough, 
was an object which Bollin declared was a 
large grizzly bear. It was a long way off, 
however, and the ground between them 
seemed very broken and diflicult to tra¬ 
verse on horseback. Ian Macdonald 
thought of tho bear’s claws, and a collar, 
and Elsie, and tightened his reins. Then 
he thought of the risk of breaking a horse’s 
leg if the bear should lead them a long 
chase over such ground, and of the certain 
loss of time, and of Petawanaquat pushing 
on ahead. It was a tempting opportunity, 
but his power of self-denial was equal to 
tho occasion. 

“No, Bollin, we have no time to hunt.” 

“ Behold ! ” exclaimed Bollin again; 
“ more buffalo ! ” 

They had swept past the stony ground 
and rormded a clump of trees, behind 
which a small herd of animals stood for a 
few seconds, staring at them in mute 
amazement. Those snorted, set up their 
tails, and tore wildly away to the right. 
This was too much. With a gleeful yell, 
Bollin turned to pursue, but Victor called 
to him angrily to lot the buffalo be. The 
half-breed turned bach with a sigh. 

“ Ah, veil! ve must forbear.” 

“ I say, Vic,” remarked Ian, with a sig¬ 
nificant smile, “why won’t you go after 
the buffalo f ” 

Victor looked at his friend in surprise.' 

“ Surely,” he said, “ it is more important 
as weU as more interesting to rescue one’s 
brother than to chase wild animals! ” 


¥lie 8oy’^ Own 


“ True, but how does that sentiment 
accord with your wish that you might 
spend eternity in hunting buffalo f ” 

“ Oh, you know,” returned Victor, with 
a laugh, “ when I said that I wasn’t think¬ 
ing of—of—” 

He switched his horse into a wrilder 
gallop, and said no more. He had said 
quite enough. He was not the only youth 
in North Amoric.a and elsewhere who has 
uttered a good deal of nonsense writhout 
“ thinking.'’ But then that was long ago. 
Youths are wiser now ! 

On tho evening of that day, when the 
sun went down, and when it became too 
dark to follow the trail, and, therefore, 
unsafe to travel for fear of stumbling into 
badger holes, tho three friends pulled np 
beside a clump of wood on the margin of a 
little stream, and prepared their encamp¬ 
ment. 

Little did they imagine, while busy with 
the fire and kettle, how nearly they had 
gained their end, yet how disastrously 
they had missed it. Well for man, some¬ 
times, that he is ignorant of what takes 
place around him. Had the three pursuers 
known who was encamped in a clump of 
trees not half a mi’e beyond them, they 
would not have feasted that night so 
heartily, nor would they have gone to 
sleep -with such calm placidity. 

In the clump of trees referred to, Peta¬ 
wanaquat himself sat smoking over the 
dying embers of the fire that had cooked 
ms recently devoured supper, and Tony, 
full to repletion, lay on his bock gazing at 
him in quiet satisfaction, mingled slightly 
with wonder; for Tony w'as a philosopher 
in a s mal l way, and familiarity with his 
father’s pipe had failed to set at rest' a 
question which perplexed his mind, namely, 
why men should draw smoke into their 
mouths merely to puff it out again ! 

When the pipe and tho camp fire had 
burnt low, Tony observed, with much 
interest, that the Indian’s eyes became 
suddenly fixed, that his nostrils dilated, 
his lips ceased to move, the cloud that had 
just escaped from them curled round the 
suporincuinbent nose and disappeared 
without being followed by another cloud, 
and the entire man became rigid like a 
brown statue. At that point Tony ceased 
to think, because tired nature asserted her 
claims, and he fell sound asleep. 

The practised ear of the Indian had de¬ 
tected the sound of horses’ feet on the 
prairie. To any ordinary man no sound at 
all would have been perceptible save the 
sighing of the night wind. Petawanaquat, 
however, not only heard the tramp, but 
could distinguish it from that of buffalo. 
He rose softly, ascertained that Tony was 
asleep, turned aside the bushes, and 
melted into darkness among the trees. 
Presently he emerged on tho plain at the 
other side of the clump, and there stood 
stUl. Patience is one of a red man’s 
characteristics. He did not move hand or 
foot for half an hour, during which time, 
despite the distance of the neighbouring 
clump, he could easily make out the sound 
of an axe chopping wood, and even heard 
human voices in conversation. Then a 
gleam of light flickered among the trees, 
and the kindling can^ fire of our three 
fiicnds oecame visible. 

The Indian now felt comparatively safe. 
He knew that, whoever the new arrivals 
might be, they were unsuspicious of his 
presence in the vicinity, and had encamped 
for the nighti- He also knew that when 
men are busy with supper they are not 
very watchful, especially when danger is 


not expected. He, therefore, gave tkem 
another quarter of an hour to prepare 
supper, and then moved stealthily over the 
plain towards them. 

On gaining the shelter of the trece, 
Petawanaquat advanced with cat-like 
caution, until he could clearly see the 
travellers. He recognised them instantlj-, 
and a dark frown settled on his feature. 
His first thought was to steal their horses, 
and thus leave them incapable of pinsuing 
further, but Ian Macdonald was too mach 
of a backwoodsman to give a foe the op¬ 
portunity to do this. The horses were 
tethered close beside the tire. Then the 
Indian thought of shooting them, but his 
gun being a single-barrel, such as was 
sold to the Indiana by the fur traders, 
could only dispose of one horse at a time, 
thus leaving the other two to his incensed 
enemies, who would probably capture him 
before be could reload or regain bis own 
camp. With a feeling of baffled rage he 
suddenly thought of murder. He could 
easily kill Ian Macdonald, coiJd probably 
reload before BoUin should overtake him, 
and as for Victor, he was nothing ! Quick 
as thought the Indian raised his gun, and 
took a long steady aim at Ian’s forehead. 

The contemplative schoolmaster was 
looking at the fire, thinking of Elsie at the 
time. Ho smiled as he thought of her. 
Perhaps it was the smile that checked the 
savage; perhaps it was the words, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” which had been sounded in 
his cars more than once during the past 
winter by the missionary. At all events, 
the fatal trigger was not drawn. Ian’s 
contemplations wore not disturbed, the 
gun was lowered, and the sava^ melted 
once more into the deep Bha& of the 
thicket. 

Beturning to his own camp in the same 
cat-like manner as before, Petawanaquat 
quietly but quickly psicked his provisions, 
etc., on his horse. When all was ready he 
tried to awaken Tony, but Tony slept the 
sleep of infancy and comparative innocence. 
The Indian pushed him, kicked him, e'vcn 
lifted him up and shook him , before he 
awoke. Then, expressing astonMiment at 
having to resume the journey at bo early 
an hour, the child submitted silently to 
orders. 

In a few minutes the Indian led his horse 
down to the rivulet close at hand, crossed 
it 'With Tony, half asleep, clinging to his 
back, ascended the opposite bsuok, and 
gained the level plain. Here he mounted, 
with Tony in front to guard against the 
risk of his falling off in a state of sdnmber, 
and galloped away. 

Fortunately for him, the moon had risen, 
for red men are not a whit better than white 
at seeing in the dark. Indeed, we question 
the proverbial capacity of cats in that way. 
True, the orb of night was clouded, and 
only in her first quarter, but she gave light 
enough to enable tho horseman to avoid 
dangers and proceed at full speed. Thus, 
while the pursuers snored, the pursued went 
scouring over the prairies, farther and 
farther towards the far west. 

Michel Bollin, a lively, restless 

character,! used generally to the up befor? 
his comrades in tho mornings, agd gratifle' 
an inqmsitive propensity by pql^g al^ut. 
In his pokings he discovered thd trail o: 
the midnight visitor, and thereupon set uy 
a howl of surprise that effectually roused 
Ian and Victor. 'Those, guns in hand, 
rushed, as they fancied, to the regene. 

■ “ What a noisy goose you are ! ” said 
Victor, on learning tho cause of the cry. 

“There is reason for haste, ho'wev'er," 
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sreiii" that it cost both parties a very large sum 
of money. 

So interested were wo in old Parker’s glowing 
account of this groat “ light between the two 
parishe.s, that we crowded round Ixim close to 
the bank of the beck. 

“Now this is the exact spot where ourboundary 
crosses,*’ ho proceeded, jwinting with his stick to 
a particular part of the bank; “exactly here, 
mind you, never forget.” 

We bent down and looked earnestly at the 
^ot indicated, when suddenly the crafty old 
fellow gave a violent push, and in .a tiiee eight 
or ten of us wore floundering in two or three 
feet of by no means clear water. 


I of a centuiy, I could walk straight to it without j 
a moment’s hesitation, even were the boundary [ 
stone which ha.s since been set tip there removed. | 
Had wo been sensible lads we .should have 
taken our wetting in good part, after all, and 
have run hame for a change of clothes. l>ut 
1 am sorry to say we were not sensible boys, 
and thereby hangs a tale—the tale of this whole 
parish business, imlccd. 

Allowing the rest of the party to get a little 
before us, we laggards rallied, aud iiunjediatcly 
began to concoct scliemos of reprisals. 

“We must have onr rt-venge on that old 
Parker,” we said, one and all. “Yes, revenge!” 
But how, and when ? 


an idea suddenly occurred to me, and I shouted, 
“I have it! 1 have it !” 

“What is it, Harry?” eagerly a.sked haY a 
dosen voices at once. 

“ It's this. You see old Parker’s roller here” 
—we were standing in one of the lields rented 
by tlie parish clerk ; “ let’.s set it rolling down 
the hill. He’ll have a nice job to get it un 
! again. He’ll have to go a good half-mile rouni 
witli it, you know.” 

“Capital!” .sang out a chorus of voioes, a.« 
we all r«an to the roller I had pointed out. It 
was an old-f:uvhioncd wooden roller, with wluch 
Parker used to crush some of the very numerou- 
' and refractory clods in his ficld^. 



•* A dozen hands were eager to take the rescued babe.” 


I will not attempt to describe the pufling, the ' 
screeching, the splashing, the splattering, on 
r»ur bide as we scrambled out of the stream, 
looking for all the world, as some of our more 
fortunate companion.s informed us, like water- 
nttsiii trouble. At all events we looked anything 
but amiable, and indeedit seemed like carrying 
the joke too far. 

“ You’re rather too harden the lads, I think, 
Parker, after all,” protested Farmer Blenkinsop, 
the “ surveyor.” 

“Well, maybe you may think so, but/ don't, 
replied our leader, in that tone of his which 
admitted of no gaiu.‘^ying ; “youkuow we've 
never had. a set of Lads that could remember 
this fpot. We’ve been too easy with them 
always. But I’ll warrant these chaps will never 
tbrgot it. Why, I wa.s ducked just in the same 
way once when I w'as a lad at school, and I’ve 
never forgotten this spot. And I’ll warrant tliese 
youngsters won’t.” 

lie was right, a-<? far as I am concerned. 
Though there w.xs tiien nothing apparently 
which served to mark the place, and though 1 
li'<\ (■ not heon near the spot for at least a cpiarter 


Some talked loudly of going in a body one 
fine day, when we should be likely to find 
Parker alone, and “thrashing” him, At first 
this looked ])lausible enough. Surely a dozen 
boys could “lick” that “one fellow”! But 
the reoellection of Parker’s size and strength, 
and the stout young ash-plant he usually 
carried, caased the sjiocdy abandonment of that 
plan. Others proposed “ducking” our enemy 
in return—a rather vague proposition, by the 
way, as no one could at all suggest how it might 
be (lone. One lad actually proposed locking 
our “enemy” up in church after service on the 
following Sunday, but tliis plan also had to be 
given up as impracticable. • 

All this time we had been walking across the 
fields in the direction of the village, having left 
the boundary line as soon a.s tlie main body of 
the heaters had got out of sight. Now, our 
parish was as flat as a pancake for the most part, 
blit there was one place ^Yhc^e a little valley 
crossed it. Along the bottom of this valley ran 
the high road, and close to the road a canal. 

We had just reached the place where the land 
began to slope downwards into the valley, when 


“I say, lads,” sang out another of our littU- 
party, “better still if we can just roll it down 
when they all come past along the road at the 
bottom. Won’t it make ’em skip, that’s all! ' 

There was quite a yell of delight at this fur- 
tlier proposal, and it was immediately adopted. 
Accordingly, losing no time, we pushed tlie 
roller to the very ed^ge of the “slope,” as it 
called in the village. This slope was some two 
hundred yards in length, aud remarkably even. 
It was covered with short green grass, being in 
most parts also quite free Irom bushes or other 
obstruction. It Avas seeing the roller near such 
a slope that juit the idea into my head. 

“ Look sharp, lads,” I called out, “ they’ll be 
coming along directly, and we must be ready 
forthem.” Weknewthe “ Ramble-ation” pJrri' 
would in a few minutes be coming past on the 
road below us. 

“Won’t it roll splendidly!” I exclaimed, 
gleefully, and with no little pride at the thought 
that I was the proi>oser of this admirable plan 
of revenge. 

“ Yes, keep (piiet nnd bring it up to the edge, 
and keep out of sight. They’ll be here in a 
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rainatc or two,” rejomed tlie liul who was looked 
upon as our captuiu. And so we pushed the 
roller a little way down the incline, and there 
lield it by the shafts, we ourselves bein*; hidden 
from sight of those below by a tuft of fur/e, or 
“whins,” as we called the shrub. 

“Now then,” 1 whispered, as w’e saw the 
beating party round the little knoll, “as soon 
^ they get to the milestone, let go. There! 
Jet her go !" 

Whico accordingly we did, and at once the 
roller began to descend the slope in admirable 
style, it kept on its course as straight as an 
nrrow, the shafts dragging behind. 

“Splendid!” we ejaculated; “won’t they 
jump!” 

But our joy was short-lived. ^Ve were sur- 
piiscd to find that the roller, instead of gliding 
flinartly to the bottom as we expectetl, began to 
travel at an alarming rate, and very soon the 
speed became tenirtc. The fact is, wc linil not 
looked upon the incline as much of a “ slope,” 
while in reality it Wiis rather steep, 

“I say, you know, I don't like that,” ex¬ 
claimed a quiet fellow, wlio had us yet Siiid .but 
little ; “ Why, they’ll all be killed if that tiling 
catches them.” 

It was too true. "VVe now saw our folly. ' 
'C'ould we not warn tlicin ! "SVith one accord we ' 
screamed at the top of our voices to the villagei’s 
l>eIow, who, all unconscious of their danger, 
were quietly chattiug as they trudged along. 

We were only just in time with our wiii Jiing. 
.Startled by our screams, howev’er, one and all 
looked up ainl saw their danger. Luckily, all 
managed to sci-amble just out of hunn’.s way. 

But now a cry of horror still louder and more 
piercing broke from us all. Tiie fearful imple¬ 
ment—for such by its velocity it hail become— 
having cros.sed the road, made for the canal, 
just at a spot past which a small unladen coal- 
barge we had not previously noticed was drag¬ 
ging itself slowly along. AV^o had oidy ju.st 
time to ob.serve there were peoi»leon hoanl when 
the roller dashed into tlie very middle of the 
barge. We covered our eyes, but we could hear 
a dull thud—a crash—and tlieii a ringing shriek 
ue did not soon forget. 

AVe scarcely dared to look, but when we did 
we were .sick with horror. The barge was just 
sinking, and a woman up to her middle in water 
was throwing up her arm.s in despair. Another 
moment and she was struggling in the water. 

Almost dead with fright we staggered «lown 
the slope, but long before we reached the canal 
tlie woman liad been brought to the bank by 
one of our village party. It wa.s no other than 
our “enemy,” the parish clerk, who, we found, 
had jumi>ed into the water without a moment’s 
Jiesitatiou. Tlie woman’s hu.sband, the barge- 
■man, had saved himself by juin[nug towards the 
bank, where the water Wiis shallower. 

But now we weic once more stunned by a 
piercing cry from tlie woman. 

"My child! My baby ! Oh! save my little 
one ! ” 

“ On the dock,” gasped the bargeman ; “ tied 
to cabin chimney.” 

Tlien Parker i‘cineml)ere'l that he had .seen the 
child sitting on the little bit of deck at the fore 
part of the boat, and that the wooden chimney 
of the cabin had been used as a support for the 
child’s back, a scarf encircling both cliild and 
chiinnoy. 

Quick as thought Parker had drawn liis hig 
clasjvkiiife, and again di.sappearcd under the 
water. For a few awful iiionients we stootl 
aghiist. Soon, however, the brave fellow .showed 
.,'\^ve the surface, and not alone, thank God ! 
No ; he held tightly to a little bundle, and with 
a couple of strokes was at the liank, wliero a 
dozf'n hands were eager to take the I'escued babe. 

AVho shall describe the poor mother’s feelings 
as she claspc<l her child ? But w’as it alive ? or 
had the rescue come too late? There was a 
fearful anxiety shown 011 every face. AVhatwas 
our joy when, after a few moments, the child 
began to show signs of life! Soon it quite 
recovered consciousness, and in ten minutes’ 
time safely lodged with its mother in the 
house of the lock-keeper, some two or three 
hundred yards away. 


How the child comidetidy recovered—how our 
village folk .sul^scribed enough to repair the 
damage to the barge (the roller hud crashed 
com[)letely tlirough tlie bottom)—how we nar¬ 
rowly csca|>ed being taken before the inagistnites 
to aii.swer for our foolish conduct, being saved 
therefrom only by the kind forbearance of the 
bargeman, ohl Parker, and all concerned—what 
remorse w’e felt—I need not now tell. Sullice it 
to say that in our caso, ns runny othei’s have 
sadly found, i-evenge, instead of being “sweet,” 
was the bitterest tiling wo hud hitherto known. 

11 . s. 



HISTORICAL MARCHES. 

By David Keh, 

J uthor oj “ The Boy Slave 0/ Bokhara," etc, 

HE muscular ciant 
of Miss Sinclair’s 
fairy tale, wlio 
"walked round 
the world every 
morning before breakfast 
to fllHiqK-ii his apiKjtite,” 
finds a j«irallcl in Hero¬ 
dotus’s legend of the an- 
<‘ient h«*ro who “ tm- 
veiHed tlio whole earth 
with an arrow in hi.s huul, | 
taking no fooil,”—“ which ' 
story,” adds the sly old ehro- 
. \. riieler, “I do not wholly Ixdiev*-. ' 

\ But we nee(l not go back to mythic 

ages — in fact, we need go no farther 
than the authentic annals of military liistory— 
to find pedestrian exploits which may bear com¬ 
parison with the best of tbo.se canonised in the 
roll of modem athletii*s. Indeed tlie former 
may fairly be proiiounc‘*'<I siij>erior ; for a soldier 
on the line of march has to combat not merely 
time aiul s])ace, but also bad roads, swollen livens, 
worn-out shoes, lieavy burdens, hunger, bad 
weather, and a tliousaiid otlier obstacles unknown 
to the allilete. 

One of the most brilliant, as well a.s earliest, 
of the recorded feats of tliis kind, i.s the maivli of 
the Lacedemonian Infantry from 8mirta to 
Marathon (490 n.r.) to take part in the great 
battle. They come iqi too late, indeml, and 
more than one historian lias hinted that (as an 
I Iiisliman would say) “this accident luqq>ened 
on purpose.” Coiilciuporary nuthom, however, 
seem to have given them credit for having 
honestly done tboir best to arrive in time ; and 
a march covering 150 iiiih*.s of almost roadIes.s 
country iu three days, under a weiglit wliich 
tlio.se who liave seen the helmets and breast- 
jil.atos of ancient Greece can estimate for them¬ 
selves, would certainly have earned high 
eommendation in an age of sjiorting papers. 
This exploit was approached, if not equalled, 
by some of tlie Jbreed marches achieved by 
Xeiioplion and his “Ten Thousand’* dining 
their famous retreat tlirough Mesoj»otamia 
(401 B.c.), where the burning heat of the great 
central plain, alul the incessant attacks of a ho.s- 
tile force, were added to the natural diilicultics of 
! the way. 

; Less romantic, but equally brilliant, and far 
greater in historical importance, was the march 
I aocompli.sbed by the Consul C. ChiuJiu.s Nero 
during the Second Punic AVur, iu 207 n.c., when, 
siuhleiily abandoning his watch of HauiiibaTs 
army iu -Vpulia, he hastened by forced marches 
into tTmbria, defeated Hitsdrubnloii the Metaurus 
*200 miles from liis startiiig-iioint, and was back 
in Apulia before Hannibal liad time to discover 
his absciieo. The sohliei’s caught the spirit 
of their leader. Night and day they marched 
forward, taking their hurried meals iu the 
ranks, and resting by rclays in the waggons 
>Yhicli the zeal of the country people provided, 
and which followed iu the rear of the column.” 

Six years later, Hannibal himself achieved an 
even more speedy though far less triumphant 
inarch, in his retreat upon Carthage a.^’ter the 
fatal battle of Zama. Sucli wa.s the rapidity of 
his course that he reached Adrumetum, si.xty- 
three miles from the battle-field, betweensunriso 


and nightfall, while the inirsuing Romans are 
said to have accomplished tJie same maroli in an 
even shorter space of time. A similar feat 
achieved in heavy marching order is recorded of 
Cicsar’s Tenth Legion during one of Ids later 
campaigns in Gaul. 

But the liistory^ of more recent times ha.s fully 
paralleled these exploits, striking a.s they are. 
Tlie Saxon king Harold, hastening from York 
to meet AVilliam the Conqueror at Hastings, 
marched 220 miles in five days—a wonderlul 
achievement when we remember what the roads 
of Saxon England w ere like. AVilliam rivalled 
this feat a few years later, when after defeating 
one body of Saxon insurgents at Stafibid, he 
overwhelmed another near A’ork, before even the 
news of his coming could reach them, and-then, 
darting like a rocket acro8.s the whole breadth of 
England, crn.shed near Chester the invading 
Welsh under Blethvvallon. 

Sultan Bajazet took liis title of Yilderim 
(Lightning) from the amazing speed of the ad- 
vanee that surprised the Christian confederates 
at Nikopolis (13Dfi), an advance, which, s.ays 
an old chronielor, “ wa.s not a march, but a 
leap.” It ivas eelip.scd, however, by the speed 
witn Avhich Tiiuoui', six yearc later, swept aei'os.s 
the wiiole breadtli of Anatolia to dtieiit and 
capture Bajazet himself at Angora. 

Every student of history is familiar with tht^ 
celebrated march of (Justavus Adolphus through 
Northern Germany iu IfiSl, giving rise to the 
.saying that “the Snow' King (a.s lii.s enemies 
tauntingly styled him) had become an ava¬ 
lanche. ” 

Lord Peterborough’s wonderful advance over 
, the (’atalan mountains iu the depth of the severe 
winter of 1705-6, for ‘2.50 miles, has been 
immortalised by Pole’s graceful allusion to liiin 
as one who 

“ Tames the .stubborn g<'uius of the plain 
Almost as (piickly a.s lie comiucred Spain.” 

In 1710 the I)uc de Veiidomc undid Peter¬ 
borough’s work by a brilliant diwh from Talavera, 
covering 160 miles in les.s than four days, 
swimiiiiiig the flooded Hcimres, and utterly 
routing the unprepared English at Brihuega. 

Frederick tlie Groat’s marches during tlie 
Seven A’’eaTs’ AVhirwere tlie wonder of all Eurojie. 
One of the.se, on thehoLtestday of 1760, destroyed 
300 Austrian.^ and 200 of their Prussian pursuers, 
wlio dropped dead on the line of march from 
sh«?er exhaustion. Frederick’s younger brother 
Henry, in the preceding year, made a continuou.s 
march of fifty hours, with only two interveiiiDg 
halts of three liours each. 

Even these feats, however, w'ere fully equalled, 
if not'surpassed, by those which followed tliem. 
The Kalmuck Tartars, at the outset of their 
memorable flight from Russia to the Cliiiiese 
frontier in 1771, acoompIiMheil the 300 miles 
between the Volga and the Ural, over a .snow- 
covercd plain, iu seven days—an average of 
foity-three miles a day. 

Alarchal Siivoroff, during the Danube cam¬ 
paign of 1790 , advanced through Southern 
Bes-sambia with such spoeil as to overtake and 
alrno.st annihilate a Turkish force which had 
started a dii)' before him. lii allusion to winch 
feat a young engineer officer, when jocul.ifly 
a.sked by the marshal bow far it was from tht- 
earth to the moon, promptly replied, “ Two ci 
your excellency’s forced marches.” 

In 1796 the Archduke (.'harks of Austria, copy¬ 
ing with .singular exactness the already-ciuoted 
feat of the consul Nero, made a lateral march 
of such rapidity through the Black Forest, as to 
surprise the Freiieli general Jourdan, rout him 
in three battle.s, and retrace his steps in time to 
intercept and defeat twice the army of Moreau, 
which had followed an entirely dilTereut 
route. 

The speed of Napoleon’s famou.s advance in 
1805 from Boulogne to Ulm, and from Ulin to 
Austerlitz, in the heart of Moravia, may be esti¬ 
mated by the fact that the whole of tli w campaign 
which thus extended from the shores of the 
Channel to the interior of Au.stria, and overthrew 
two of the greatest military powers in the world, 
occupied only a hundred days ! During the 
great struggle of 1813 tlie French Imperial 
(iuard more than once marched .sixty miles in a 
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day, while Napoleon himself, in the ensning 
spring, made so rajnd a marcli upon Paris as to 
come in sight of it within a few hours after its 
capture by the allies, although the latter had 
had fully two days’ start of him. 

The two famous marches of Havelock and' Sir 
Colin ('ampbell to Lucknow, during the Indian 
Mutiny, are too well known to need recital. 


OUR N£E BOOK. 

Somethingr Wrong’ with my Watch. 

It doesn’t the least matter to the interest of 
the ritory vrho I am. All that the reader noeis 
to know about mo is the colour of my hair. 
When I tell the story, as I do now and again, I 
don’t need to tell the colour of my hair, for I 
never yet happen to have told it in an asylum 
for tile blind ; if I ever do that, I must impart 
to my audience llie .secret which I now impart 
to you, that my hair is white. I am not an old 
man, but my hair has been white for a good 
many years. Put what, you say, has that to do 
with the watch ? That is just what I am going 
to,tell you f 

I have a watch of which I am very fond. It 
is gold, and a very good timekeeper; and what 
is more, it was the gift of a very good friend. 
The best watch, liowever, needs to bo cleane*! 
occasionally, and mine had been in the watch¬ 
maker's hands just a few days before I found 
it worse than ever. It would go only for a few 
minutes after being wound up; then it stuck, 
and no touching of the hands nor gentle shaking 
and tapping had any effect. 

“What is this, Mr, Keen?” said I to the 
worthy watchmaker. “For tavo or three days 
after you g:\vo me back my watch it went all 
ri^ht, but now it won’t go more tlian a few 
minutes.” 

Mr. Keen stuck his queer glass in his right 
eye, opened the works, ga/ed in for half a 
minute, and then looked at me with an odd 
smile on his face, os if he had lighted on a good 
joke. 

“ 'Well, what is the matter ? ” I asked, seeing 
nothing particularly amusing in tlie circum¬ 
stances. 

31r. Keen di«l not give mo any answer, hut 
took a delicate pair of forceps, poked them into 
the works of tlie watch, laid the watch down 
closed, stretched his left arm across the counter, 
and laid the forceps on the sleeve of his block 
coat. 

“ That’s what’s the matter,” said he. “ Ijook 
here.” I looked, but saw only a very tiny white 
thread wdiich wejuld not have I'ccii visible at all 
but for the black ground on wliich it lay. 

“ Wliiit is it ?” I still asked, unable lo com¬ 
prehend the joke which seemed to tickle Mr. 
Keen. 

“Don’t you see ? it's one of your owm hairs, 
sir!” 

To him, with his powerful eyeglass, it ha<l 
been plain enough; and now, as he held out 
his slc(^ve nearer me, I could see he was right. 

He lianded me the watch, with un assurance 
that I would fmd it all right now. But how 
ha<l the hair got in ? 

“ Did vou open the works ? ” 

“No.’’ 

“Then the h.air must have dropped on the 
case when you wore winding it up, and been 
pusluMl in by tlie key.” 

With that explanation I had to be satisfied, 
but, exoept as a matter of curiosity, it was not 
of mucli importance to consiiler how the hair 
had got in. There was the fact: one of my own 
hairs was remleiing my good watch, freshly 
cleaned too, quite Useless. Skill greater than 1 
possessed had to discover and remove the mis¬ 
chief. 

Probably Mr. Keen’s amusement was caused 
by the oddness of the circumstance^ but as I 
Wont home 1 could not help tliinking that a 
useful }>iu able might be made out of it Thus— 
A very little thing doing great mischief. That 
Ih tie thing H part of myself. The hair getting 

1 V, Lihuut my noticing in the least The 


powerful gla.ss finding it out Tlie instant re¬ 
lief following on its removal. 

Shall I work out the parable ? No. I some¬ 
times do it for myself, witli reference to (!ertain 
little unconscious habits of mine, and faults of 
character; and it is Ijettcr you should do 
the same, never forgetting the tnic source of all 
right-doing, Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

_ A. M. 8. 

London Schools Swimming Club. 

Thb autumn swimming fCte instituted by 
this club was held on Saturday, Octolicr 18th, 
at tlie I^ambetli Baths, when aliout 1*20 lads of 
twelve years and under presented themselves {is 
candidates for tlie club certificates and prizes. 
The conditions laid iluwn for the coTn])eti- 
tious were that tlie b'»ys should have learnt 
.swimming since the coinnien't'm‘'nt of the 
presmt season, and that tli* y ahouhl have b(‘en 
instru'-teil under the armng 'inents of the club. 
Anotlicr stipulation was that they should hav*' 
been regular in attendance at a public elemen¬ 
tary .school during three montlis preceding 
Oct. 3nl. With “Rob Roy” MneOregor as 
starter, Messrs. Hernaman and Keir as judges, 
and Mr. F. (.'almady Ri' hardson, thehoii. secre¬ 
tary, exercising a general superintendence, the 
arrangements left nothing to bo desired, and 
the fCte passed off in an entirely succe.s.sful 
manner. The boys, S' lmc of whom luul come 
con.siderable di.stancos, were at the btiths as 
early as half-past nine, and the first trial com¬ 
menced at ten. Some 120 lads were dispatched 
in batches of twenty from one side of the batli 
to the other, in order to earn the certificate of 
ability to swim. Only two or three fjiiled to 
acquit themselves of this task, the general per¬ 
formance being undoubtcitly gooil. Subse¬ 
quently scverjii race.s were made ^ and con¬ 
tested in a mo.st spirited manner. The average 
of the swimming was verv fair, and in .some 
instances marked ability was dLsphiyed l)Oth in 
swimming and in diving. The tact that every 
boy had been unable to swim twelve months 
y)reviou.sly being taken into consideration, it 
mav be said tuat the exhibition was a re¬ 
markable one, _ 

A Curious Mode of Catching Turtle. 

Ix the neighbourhood of Cuba a peculiar 
method of securing the tunic is pursueif by the 
natives, advantage being taken of the halhts of 
a s])ecics of remora, or sin king fish, ]>eculiar to 
tho.se waters. Throe or four species of remora 
arc known, having collectively a W’ide range. 
The white-tailed remora frequents the Nortli 
Atlantic coa.st, and is sometimes taken in Long 
Island Sound, where it is known as tlie shark- 
sucker. The cliief ]ieculi;iiity of all the.se fish 
con.si.sts in an oval disc on the top of the head 
and the aiijaccnt parts of tlie b;u.*k, the surface 
of which is crossed by' transverse cjirtilaginous 
plates, arranged somewhat like the slots of a 
Venetian blind ; on the middle of the under 
surface are hook-like piojections, connected by 
short bands with the skull and vertebne, and 
their upper margin is bc.'sct with fine t(*eth. By 
means of this apparatus, jurtly suctorhil, partly 
prehensile by the hooks, the remora attaches 
itself to rocks, ships, fioating timber, and the 
bodies of other fish, especially sharks, which it 
uses either for anchorage or for hibour-saviiig 
transit. The species of remora inliabiting Cuban 
waters (called Reve, tlnit is, reversed, by tlio 
Spjininrd.s, beciiusc its back is usually mistaken 
fnritsb’elly) is employed by the native fi.shermen 
as follow.s. The boatmen in quest of the turtle 
carry .several revc's in a tub, and when they ap¬ 
proach their game a properly- tethered revc is 
cast off. Oil perceiving the turtle the fish 
quietly attaches itself so finnly that the prize 
c:in be easily secured. Colcomb states that the 
fish’s hold i.s so strong that it will allow itself to 
he tom asunder without letting go. This living 
fish-hook i.s held by means of a ring attached to 
the remora’s tail, and a stout line made of the 
fibre of palm bark. By a peculiar manipula¬ 
tion the fish is induced to let go its hold upon 
the turtle when both have been hauled into the 
boat. The remora is then returned to its tub, 
to await the discovery of another turtle. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Mii.lingtox, 
Author of “ Under a Cloud,*' “ Boy and Man,'* tic. 


CHAPTER III.—VACANCIES. 

E .vster term had already begun at Nethff 
Cray, and the school was, as usual, sup¬ 
posed to bo quite full; it was icportol, 
indeed, that several boys had been refosed 
admission for want of room, when one 
morning the elasticity of the house was put 
to the Ust in rather a singular manner. 
To express it more correctly, I ought not 
to say “ .singular,” but plural, or, perhaps, 
(hud; for application was made almost 
simultaneously for two vacancies (or what¬ 
ever else you call them when a place is 
full), and there were peculi.ar circumstances 
connected with each which made Mr. 
Lightfoot more desirous than he might 
otherwise have been not to refuse either of 
the two pupils who were offered. If he 
could have foreseen the trouble that would 
follow ho would, perhaps, have declined the 
responsibility; but ho was not the sort of 
man to consider his own ease ; and his heart 
was so much engaged in his work that 
some of his friends used to say- they thought 
he would rather have troublesome hoys to 
iiianago than those who wore slower aud 
moretractablc. Ilx lievctherc wassometiuth 
in that. I don’t think he would even have 
rcfu.scd boys of bad or doubtful character 
if it had not been for the sake of those with 
whom they were to associate. He used to 
say ho did not believe that boys could b? 
altogether bad ; and if they were, he held 
that it would still bo possible to win them 
to bettor thoughts and habits. If any num 
ever had patience and kindness and energy 
enough to effect such a change, I am sure 
Mr. Lightfoot had. 

But neither of the two hoys who were 
brought to him on this occasion was bad: 
far from it: one of them, as you have, per¬ 
haps, already guessed, was Pierre Le Bnm, 
the Fi-enchman ; the other was the son of a 
rich London merchant and ahipowner. He 
came first, so I’ll begin with him. 

Wo wore aU in school at the time. A 
hired carriage drove up to the gate of the 
playground, drawn by a pair of horses. A 
gentleman jumped out of it almost before 
it had stopped, and crossing over to the 
house door, rang the beU, and inquired for 
Mr. Lgihtfoot. 

He was a short, active, bustling man, 
with sharp features, sandy whiskers, and a 
large mouth. He had driven over from the 
station at Witherby, bringing his boy with 
him, and ho seemed to be in a great huiry. 

“ Mr. Lightfoot at heme ? ” be cried, as 
soon as the servant appeared. 

” Mr. Lightfoot is in school, sir.” 

“ In school, is he ? Eight place for him. 
I’ll go and look foriini.” 

” If you please, sir. I’ll send and let him 
know.” 

” No need for that,” was the answer; and 
before the girl could stop him Mr. Pougher 
—that was his name—was half way across 
the playground on bis way to the large 
schoolroom on the farther side of it. There 
he knocked at the door, and before he 
could be invited to “ come in,” came in 
without any ceremony. 

‘‘ Mr. Lightfoot, I presume?” he said. 
“ Pougher my name is. ,So this is yonr 
shop, is it—your temple of science ? Very 
good. Bu.sy, I see. Good again. But if 
your time is precious, Mr. Lightfoot, ao ia 





luine, and as I have come down from 
London by the express, and have to go back 
again, perhaps you can give me an inter¬ 
view at once.” 

“In a quarter of an hour,” said the 
master, looking at the clock, " in a quarter 
of an hour I shall be at liberty. Can you 
excuse me so long ? ” 

“ Quarter of an hour ? Oh yes, that 
will do. Quarter to twelve, is it ? No 
admittance in business hours, that’s your 
mle, I suppose ? Good again ! ” 

llr. Pougher—Puffer is the way we 
always pronounce it—left the room and 
spent the next fifteen minutes in walking 
round the playground, looking in at the 
juniors’ school, where Mr. Kennedy asked 
him what he wanted, peeping about to see 
all that he could, and taking a general 
survey of the premises. 

“It’s all right,” ho said two or three 
times to his son, who slouched after him in 
a careless, independent sort of way. “ This 
will do for you, Moreton, capitally! I 
shall just see Mr. Lightfoot and have a 
word with him, and settle it.” 

Mr. Lightfoot came out as the dock 
struck twelve. 

“ Punctual to the minute,” Mr. Pougher 
said, advancing to meet him. 

“lam sorry I was engaged,” Mr. Light¬ 
foot answered- 

“ Never min d, sir,” said Pougher; 
“though time, as you know, is valuable. 
Time, sir, in fact, is money.” 

“Isit?” Mr. Lightfoot said. He is a 
match for anybody in argument. 

“ Why, yes, sir; of course it is. Tes, 
sir; time is money. Yes, sir, everybody 
knows that.” 

“ You can’t buy it, though,” said the 
master. 

“ Buy time ? No, not exactly.” 

“All the wealth of the world can’t pur¬ 
chase five minutes for anybody; that’s 
why I hesitate to say, as you do, ‘ Time is 
money.’ Money, at all events, is not time. 
But I am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

“ I did not wait, Mr. Lightfoot. I 
never wait. I have been taking notes. I 
have been recommended to place my son 
Moreton under your care, and I have been 
looking about me. I suppose you have a 
vacancy ? ” 

“ Not exactly a vacancy,” Mr. Lightfoot 
replied. 

“Indeed! But you can make one, I 
dare say ? ” 

“ It is not impossible.” 

Mr. Lightfoot kept looking at young 
Pougher, taking his measure and so on. 1 
suppose he liked his appearance, for they 
went on together to the house, and were 
seen going into the dormitories, and after¬ 
wards they came down to the cricket-field 
and the Assinmum. Mr. Pougher was 
talking incessantly, and Lightfoot had 
nothing to do but to listen and wait till his 
turn came. The boy followed them, look¬ 
ing about him, but without speaking a 
word. 

When they got into the house again Mr. 
Pougher said, as I heard afterwards, that 
everything was very satisfactory; and he 
took out a large pocket-book, as big as a 
portfolio almost, boimd in russia leather, 
and said, 

“We will consider it settled, then; set¬ 
tled, if yon please.” 

Mr. Lightfoot bowed; he did not quite 
like Mr. Pougher’s off-hand and patronis¬ 
ing way, and would have preferred a little 
more time for explaining his own views on 
education and so on, which he thought 
were worthy of some consideration on the 
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part of an affectionate parent who was 
going to entrust him with the care of his 
son. Pougher had done so much talking 
himself that he had hardly given Light¬ 
foot an opportunity of putting in a word 
edgeways. 

“ Perhaps it would be more satisfactory 
to you,” he began, “ if I were to ex¬ 
plain—” 

“ Not at all. I never want explana¬ 
tions. I can see for myself. I uke to 
form my own opinions. I am satisfied, if 
you are.” 

The master bowed again. He could not 
say that ho was not. 

“ The only thing I want to mention 
before I go is about his pocket-money.” 

He glanced at his son, who was looking 
out of window, and far enough off to bs 
out of hearing, and wont on. 

“ My son will be very well off. I have 
been fortunate myself, and don’t mind 
saying so. You must have heard my 
name in tho shipping business—Pougher 
and Co.—so Moreton will be rich, very rich. 
I don’t mean to boast—never boast—plain 
matter of fact; that’s all. Moreton will 
be very rich indeed. It is important, 
therefore, that ho should know tho use 
of money. And I should like him to be 
able to hire a horse or a carriage whenever 
he wants one.” 

Mr. Lightfoot would have spoken, hut 
Pougher wont on again, without giving 
him a chance. 

“ I propose, therefore, to leave, say five- 
and-twenty pounds, in your hands for him 
to draw upon as he requires it: and you 
can let binn have it without stint.” 

“ Five - and - twenty pounds I ” cried 
Lightfoot, lifting up his hands with sur¬ 
prise. 

“Pive-and-twenty pounds,” Mr. Pougher 
repeated; “ or more if you think proper.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Pougher—hear me, sir— 
nay, you must hear me. Yom‘ ideas are 
far too liberal.” 

“ Not at all, sir; I mean to be*Hbcral.” 

“ I can’t agree to it; I can’t indeed.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“ It would bo a great temptation to 
him.” 

“ That’s just why I want him to have it. 
He must learn to resist temptation while 
he is young. He will have much more in 
proportion as he grows older.” 

“ I can’t allow it, Mr. Pougher. I cannot 
let him hire horses and carriages, or have 
any privileges which the other boys have 
not. Nor can I allow him to have un¬ 
limited money at his disposal. I could 
not bo responsible for him under such cir¬ 
cumstances, and I should be afraid of its 
effect upon the other boys.” 

“Then I had better send him to Eton; 
his mother wanted him to go to Eton. I 
should have preferred a smaUor school for 
him myself, and yours was so strongly 
recommended to me that—but diem per- 
didi and tempits fugit. I am afraid I must 
alter my plans. Good morning.” 

“Let mo send for your carriage, Mr. 
Pougher,’! Lightfoot said. “ It has gone 
round to the inn.” 

“ I’ll go to it,” said Pougher. 

At that moment the largo bell rang out 
overhead. 

“ That is our dinner-bell,” said the 
master. “ I must go. I never keep the 
boys waiting; tern pm fugit, as you say; 
and their time in the playground after 
dinner is precious to them. If you will sit 
down with us, your carriage will bo ready 
for you by the time we have done.” 

“Very good, Mr. Lightfoot; wo must 


eat somewhere; it will save time to do it 
now and hero.” 

The tables wore well spread, os they 
generally are. I do not mean to say that 
the mutton is always well done, or the soup 
as strong as it might be. We often grum¬ 
ble a little among ourselves, but we don’t 
much mean it. We might perhaps have 
more variety; eel-pie is very good, but eel- 
pie every day and nothing else may be 
de frop—that is a Frcneh proverb, I be¬ 
lieve, and a true one, no doubt. Wo may 
get tired even of roast mutton; and it’s 
not fair to the })Oor brutes to be always 
eating one sort. I foci almost ashamed at 
the end of a term to look a sheep in tho 
face. If Mr. Lightfoot sees this, he wiU 
know I am joking, of course. What does 
it signify ? Wo got better faro than they 
do at most schools. Mr. Pougher seemed 
to think so, for he enjoyed his “lunch,” as 
ho called it; and so did his son. He kept 
looking at tho hoys all tho while, and 
exchanging a word first with one and then 
with another who sat near him. He saw 
that we all fared alike, masters and hoys 
and visitors; and very good fare it was, 
as he himself confes.sed. 

“It’s a pity,” ho muttered to himself, 
“ about that pocket-money. This would 
have been just the place for Moreton.” 

After dinner we all wont into tho play- 

S -ound, and the juniors got hold of Mr. 

ennedy, and were teasing him to go and 
play cricket with them ; and after a good 
deal of sparring and chaff, and so on, ho 
went. 

“ Good-natured man that! ” said 
Pougher. 

1 don’t know whom he was speaking to, 
but my little brother, JacHnson minor, 
happened to be near, and ho answered, 

“ I should think he was.” 

“ Who is he ? ” 

“Master of tho junior school.” 
“Moreton would bo under him at first if 
he were to come here, I suppo.se ? ” 

“ I should think ho would,” said Jackin- 
son minor. 

“ He would like that, I dare say ?” 

“ I should think he ought.” 

“ Does he keep you in good order ? ” 

“ I should think he did.” 

“ He don’t use tho cane much ? ” 

“ I should think he didn’t.” 

“ It’s a pity,” Mr. Pougher murmured to 
himself. 

“What’s a pity?” my brother asked, 
rather sharply. 

Mr. Pougher laughed, and turned away 
without answering. 

Presently ho stopped another little boy 
who was passing; it was young Ryan, one 
of the smallest boys in the school to look 
at, though he is not so very young. 

“Well, my little chap,” he said, “how 
are you ? ” 

“Verjf well, thank you, sir,” young 
Ryan said, going up to him, and shaking 
hands with him, as if he had been his 
father. Mr. Pougher seemed pleased, 
“How long have you been at this 
school ? ” he asked. 

“ Only came last term, sir.” 

“ And how do you like it ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s a jolly school; it’s all right.” 

‘ ‘ Do you like it hotter than home ? ” 

“ I don’t, sir, except—” 

“ Except what ? ” 

“ Well, it is school, and I like the fellows 
and the games. It’s not like home, of 
course, but for a school you would not 
easily beat it.” 

“ What is your allowance now for pocket- 
money ? ” 
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“My allowance ? oh, sixpence a week.” 

“ Is that all i ” 

*“ It is. Good-bye ; I’m going into the 
Seld.” 

“It is a pity,” Mr. Ponghcr i-epeated. 
“ 1 must have another talk with the 
Master.” 

The master came up at that moment. 

“ I should like my son to join your 
kIiooI, Mr. Lightfoot,” he said. “ Can’t 
ws oomo to sonio arrangement about that 
pocket-money ? ” 

“I can't yield on that point; I e.an’t, 
indeed,” paid the jnastor; “ nor about the 
bone and carriage.” 


\ “ So it would. Good again, Mr. Light- 

foot. 'Well, sir, you must do as you like; 
you shall have the toy on your own tenns 
if you’ll hike him.” 

Lightfoot agreed to take him, and to , 
give him sixpence per we<-k pocket-money, I 
and Mr. Pougher and his son then took 
their leave. 

“ I will send him on Monday,” Mr. 

I Pougher said, a,s they drove away. 

Scarcely was Pougher gone, when Dr. 

1 Hartshome drove up to the gate, bringing 
Pierre with him. 

Mr. Liglitfoot greeted him as an old 
I friend, and iixcl his eyes at once upon 


“ A hoj^ful pupil,” Lightfoot answeriii. 

“ He will recover it, I hope,” said tin 
I doctor. “ It dejiends very much upon th' 

I treatment he receives at school from hi« 
teachers and companions.” 

“ It would to a great responsibilitv, 
then.” said the master. 

“ You won’t i-efuso him on that account, 
I hope ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“It is an interesting case. The poor 
toy is very much to be pitied; he is an 
orphan.” 

“ Ah yes, poor fellow ! ” 

“ He has suffered a great deal.” 
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“Punctual to the minute," Mr. Pougher said, advancing to meet him. 


“ WhJlt is the most you will allow ? ” 

“ At his age, .sixpence a week would be 
plcr/ty.” 

“It’s quite ridiculous! Mrs. Pougher 
would never consent to it.” 

“ I’m sorry you think so.” 

And you won't allow more ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me.” 

“ Well, you stick to your principles, it j 
setTus. Good, so far, very good, and the i 
toys seem to got on very well; but six- j 
pence a week and no hank to draw on! | 
Oil, dear ! I shall never to able to tell Mrs. ! 
Pougher. You will keep it quiet, won’t | 
ytut 'i You won’t tell anybody what the , 
iHewance is ? ” ; 

“ Yoxir son would tell, of course. You ' 
could not a.sk him to conceal anything I 
from his mother. It would bo very I 
wrong.” 1 


Pierre, who I have already said was rather 
a curious-looking sort of boy, notwith¬ 
standing all the care that the good doctor 
had bestowed upon him. 

“I am come on business,” Dr. Harts¬ 
home said. “ Have you a vacancy ?” 

“ If you had asked me an hour or two 
ago I should have said I would make one 
for you. Even now I should be sorry to 
refuse you, but we are very full; I must 
consider whether it can be done.” 

“ You must do it, to oblige me, if possi¬ 
ble.” said the doctor. 

They wont into the house together, and 
the doctor told Mr. Lightfoot aU about 
the young French toy, and how anxious 
he was to have him in the school, that he 
might be near him “ and watch the case.” 

“He has lost his memory,” said the 
doctor. 


“ Poor little child t ” 

‘ ‘ I have not yet been able to make out 
to whom he belong.".” 

“It is very sad ! ” 

“ He has apparently no fiiends.” 

“ Poor boy I how very lamentable 1 ” 

“ You will take him, won't you ? ” 
“Yes, cortainlj'.’’ 

“ He will require particular care.” 

“He shall have it.” 

“ When shall I send him ? ” 

“ As soon as you like.” 

“ Next Monday ?” 

“ Yes, if you ploa.se.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lightfoot.” 

They shook hands. Pierre was fornially 
introduced ; and after .spending an hour or 
so at the school, he and the doctor drove 
away again, well pleased. 

fro be eontinfieri.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OK, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William H. G. Kingston, 

Julhor of “From Powder ilonkaj to Admiral," etc. 
CHAITER Vni.—MY FIRST VOYAGF.. 

W IND south-soutli-west. The North 
Foreland had been rounded; the 
countless 
craft, of all 
sizes and 
rim, gene¬ 
rally to be 
found off the 
moutj of the 
Thames, had 
been cleared, 
and the Good 
Intent, -with 
studding sails 
alow and 
aloft, was 
standing 
across the 
German 
Ocean. 

Jim and I 
soon found 
our sea-legs, 
and were as 
well able to 
go aloft to 
reef topsails 
as the older 
hands. Wo 
were already 
well up to 
the ordinary 
duties of sea- 
me n, and 
could take 
our place at 
thehelm with 
any of them. 

“ Mr. Graj- 
was not mis¬ 
taken about 
thee, laddie,” 
said the cap¬ 
tain to me 
one day as 
I came aft to 
the wheel. 

■' Go on as 
thou hast be¬ 
gun ; obey 
God, and 
thou wilt 
prosper.” 

I was much 
pileased with 
this praise, 
for the old 
man was not 
given to 
throwing 
words away. 

While I steer¬ 
ed he stood 
by telling me 
not only what to do then, but how to act 
imder various cii-cumstances. At other 
times he made me come into the cabin 
and gave me lessons in navigation to fit 
me te become a mate and master. Jim, 
being unable to read, and showdiig no 
aptitude for learning, had not the same 


■ hard to set Jim against me. They soon, [ We were, I should have said, bound out to 
I however, foimd out that they were not ( Bergen, on the coast of Norway, for a cargo 
, likely to succeed, for though Jim did not • of hides, tallow, salt fish, and spars, which 
! mind how they treated him, ho was always we were to carry to London. The weat’<or 
I ready to stick up for mo. had hitherto been fine, a great advantage 

The forecastle of the Good Intent was i to Jim and me, as we had time to learn our 
thus not a paradise to either of us. The I duties and to get accustomed to going 
1 greater number of the men were, however, : aloft before our nerves and muscles were 


well disposed, and it was only when they 
were on deck that the others dared to be¬ 


The watch below was summoned—not a bit too soon.' 

have as I have described, while, as we 
would not complain, the mate knew nothing 
of what was going forward below. I re¬ 
member thinking to myself, “ If these sort 
of things can be done on board a ship, with 
a well-disciplimd crew and a good captain 
and mate, how hard mu.st bo the lot of the 


advantages. We both of us lived forward ; unhappy boys serving in a craft where the 


with the men, gome of whom wore a bttle 
jealous of the favour I received, and not 
only played me tricks, ordered me to do all 
sorts of disagreeable jobs, and gave me a 
taste of the rope’s-end on the sly, hut tried 


captain, officers, and men are alike brutal I 
Jim was always ready to oblige, and I 
did my best to win over my enemies by 
trying to show that I did not mind how 
they treated me, and I soon succeeded. 


put to any severe test. 

Butthough these.a\vas smooth the breeze, 
which had at 
first carried 
us briskly 
along, shifted 
to the north¬ 
ward, so that 
we made but 
slow pro¬ 
gress. Now 
we stood on 
one tack, 
now on the 
other, the 
wind each 
time heading 
us. At last 
the grum¬ 
blers began 
to declare 
that we 
should never 
make our 
port. 

“The old 
craft has got 
a run of ill- 
luck, there’s 
something 
worse agoing 
to happien,” 
said Sam 
Norris, one of 
my chief per¬ 
secutors, a s 
during his 
watch below 
he sat with 
his arms 
folded on his 
eliost in the 
fore-peak. 
“ I seed a 
black cat 
come aboard 
the night 
afore we left 
the docks, 
and no one 
knows that 
she ever went 
ashore 
again.” 

Some of 
the menlook- 
ed uncom¬ 
fortable at 
Sam's state¬ 
ment, but 
others laugh¬ 
ed. 

‘ ‘ 'What 
harm could 

the black cat do, if she did come aboard? ” 
I inquired. “ Probably she came to look 
for rats, and having kiiled all she could 
find, slipped ashore again unseen by any 
one.” 

“ I didn’t say a she-cat. It looked like 
a big tom cat, but who knows that it was 
really a cat at all ? ” said Sam. 

“ If it wasn't a tom cat, what was it ? ” 
asked Bob Stout, a chum of Sam's. 

“ Just what neither you nor I would 
like to meet if we had to go down into the 
hold alone,” said Sam in a mysterious tone. 
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Just then the watch below wassnmmoned 
on deck to shorten sail. Not a bit too soon 
either, and we were quickly swarming aloft 
and out on the yards. 

To reef sails in smooth water is easy 
enough, but when the ship is pitching into 
the fast rising seas and heeling over to the 
gale, with the wind whistling through the 
rigging, blocks rattling, ropes lashing 
about, the hard canvas trying to escape 
from one’s grip, and blatters of rain and 
sleet and hail in one's face, it is no pleasant 
matter. Wo had taken two reefs in the 
topsails, and even then the brig had as 
much canvas On her as she could stand up 
to, and we had all come down on deck, 
with the exception of Jim, who had been 
on the foreyard, when the mate, seeing a 
rope foul, ordered him to clear it. Jim 
^rformed bis duty, but instead of coming 
down as he ought to have done, remainid 
seated on the forcyard, holding on by the 
lift to get accustomed to the violent motion, 
in which he seemed to take a pleasure. 
The mate, not observing this, came aft to 
speak to the captain, who shortly after- 
w.ards, finding tlmt the brig was falling 
off from the wind, which had before been 
baffling, having shifted ahead, ordered her 
to be put about. 

“ Down with the helm,” cried the cap¬ 
tain. 

I saw the men hauling at the braces, 
when, looking up, I caught sight of Jim at 
the yardarm. I shrieked out with terror, 
expecting that the next instant, ns the 
yardarm swung round, he would bo dashed 
to pieces on the deck, or hove off into the 
raging sea. The kind-hearted mate, recol¬ 
lecting him, came rushing forward, also 
believing that his destruction was certain, 
unless he could be caught as ho fell. My 
heart boat, and my eyes were fixed on my 
friend as if they would start out of my 
head. I wildly stretched out my hands, 
yet I felt that I could do nothing to save 
him, when ho made a desperate spring, 
and catching hold of the backstay, came 
gliding down by it on deck as if nothing 
particular had happened, scarcely conscious, 
indeed, of the fearful danger ho had 
escaped. The mate rated him in stronger 
language than he generally used for ^s 
carelessness, winding up by asking: 

" Where do you think you would have 
boon, boy, if you hadn’t have jumped when 
you did or had missed your aim ? ’’ 

“ Praise God for His great mercy to thee, 
laddie, and may thou never forget it all 
the days of thy life,” said the old captain, 
who had beckoned Jim' aft to speak to 
him. 

Jim, touching his hat, answered, “ Ay, 
ay, sir!” but he was, perhaps, less aware 
of the danger he had been in than any one 
on board. 

The gale increased; several heavy 
seas struck the old brig, making her 
quiver from stem to stem, and at last one 
heavier than the rest breaking on board, 
carried the starboard bulwarlis forward 
clean away. Some of the men were below; 
Jim and I and others were aft, and the 
rest, though half drowned, managed to 
secure themselves. To avoid the risk of 
another sea striking her in the same 
fashion, the brig was hove to under a close- 
reefed fore-topsail. As wo had plenty of 
sea room, and the brig was tight os a 
bottle, so the mate affirmed, there was no 
danger; still, I for one heartily 'wishefl 
that the weather would moderate. I had 
gone aft, l^ing sent by the cook to obtain 
the ingredients of a plum pudding for the 
cabin dinner. Not thinking of danger, on 


my return 1 ran along on the lee side of the 
deck, but before I reached the caboose I 
saw a mountain sea rolling up with a 
terrific roar, and I heard a voice from aft 
shout, ‘‘ Hold on for your lives! ” Letting 
go the basin and dish I had in my hands, 
I grasped frantically at the nearest object 
I could meet 'with. It was a handspike 
sticking in the windlass, but it proved a 
treacherous holdfast, for, to my horror, 
out it came at the instant that the foaming 
sea broke on boarO, and away I was car¬ 
ried amid the whiil of waters right out 
through the shattered bidwarks. All hope 
of esc,ape abandoned me. In that dreadful 
moment it seemed that cverj’ incident in my 
life came back to my memory; but Mary 
was the chief object of my thoughts. I 
know that I was being carried off into the 
hungry ocean, and, as I supposed, there 
was no human aid at hand to save mo, 
when the brig gave a violent lee lurch, 
and before I was borne away from her side 
I felt myself seized by the collar of my 
jacket, and dragged by a powerful arm, 
breathless and stunned with the roar of 
waters in my ears, into the galley. 

The cook, who had retreated within it 
when the sea struck the brig, had caught 
sight of me, and at the risk of his life bad 
darted out, as a cat springs on her prey, 
and saved me. I quickly recovered my 
senses, but was not prepared for the tor¬ 
rent of abuse which my preserver. Bob 
Fritters, poured out on nio for having come 
along on the lee instead of the weather side 
of the deck. 

Two or throe of the watch who had been 
aft and fancied that I had been carried 
overboard, when they found that I was 
safe, instead of expressing any satisfaction, 
joined the cook in rating me for my folly. 
Feeling as I suppose a half-drowuod rat 
might do, I 'was glad to make my escape 
below, where, with the assistance of Jim, I 
shifted into dry clothes, while he hiuried 
on deck to obtain a fresh supplj’ of mate¬ 
rials for the captain’s pudding. Shortly 
after this the gale abated, and the brig was 
again put on her course. 

I had been scut aloft one morning soon 
after daybreak to loose the foro-royal, when 
I saw right ahead a range of blue momi- 
tains, rising above the mist 'which still 
hung over the ocean. I knew that it must 
be the coast of Norway, for which we were 
bound. 

“Land! land!” I shouted, pointing 
in the direction I saw the mountains, 
which I guessed were not visible from the 
deck. 

The mate soon came aloft to judge for 
himself. 

“ You are right, Peter,” ho said. “ Wo 
have made a good landfall, for if I mistake 
not we are just abreast of the entrance to 
tho Bay of Jeltefiord, at the farther end 
of which stands Bergen, the town we are 
bound for.” 

The mate was right. The breeze freshen¬ 
ing we stood on, and in the course of the 
morning we ran between lofty and rugged 
rocks for several miles, througii the narrow 
Strait of Carmesundt into the bay—or 
fiord rather—till we came to an anchor off 
tho picturesque old to-wn of Bergen. It 
was a thriving, bustling place; the in¬ 
habitants, people from all tho northern 
nations of Europe, mostly engaged in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. 

Wo soon discharged our cargo and began 
taking on board a very miscellaneous one, 
including a considerable quantity of spars 
to form the masts and yards of small 
vessels. Tho day seemed to me wonder¬ 


fully long, indeed there was scarcely any 
night. Of course, we had plenty of harl 
work, as we wore engaged for a large pan 
of the twenty-four hours m hoisting in 
cargo. I should have thought all banct 
would have been too tii-ed to think 
carrying on any tricks, but it seemed tbf 
two or three of them had conceived a spit 
against Jim because he would not tam 
against roe. 

One of our best men, Ned Andrews, who 
did duty as second mate, bad brought lur 
bis own use a small cask of sugar, as oni; 
molasses and pea-coffco weie served oi.' 
forward. One morning, as I '«'as cmpkyi j 
aft under the capdaiu’s directions. Audit 
came up and complained that on opxtni!;: 
bis ca,sk be found it stuffed full of duty 
clouts and the sugar gone. I never sa* 
the capitain so indignant. 

“A thief on board my brig!” he n- 
claimed ; “ verily. I’ll make an example yf 
him, whoever he is.” 

Calling the mate, be ordered him ferth- 
with to examine all the men's chests, scit- 
posing that tho thief must Lave stowed 
the sugar in his own. 

“Go, Peter, and help him,” he addoi. 
“ for I am sure that thou, my son, art l.: 
the guilty one.” 

I followed tho mate into tho fore-fieai 
Having first demanded tho keys from tie 
owners of those which were locked, he ts- 
amined chest after chest, making me bold 
up tho lids while he turned out the conteute 
or jdimged his hands to the bottom. N- 
sugar was found in any of them. He thin 
came to my chest, which I knew wiis no: 
locked, and the idea came into my head 
that the stolen property would be there. I 
showed some anxiety, I suspiect, as I lifti i 
up the lid. The mate put in his hands wilk 
a careless air as if he hud no idea of the sor:. 
Greatly to my relief he found notiiiug. 
There was but one chest to bo examined. 
It was Jim’s. 

Scarcely had I opened it when the mate, 
throwing off a jacket spread over the top. 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. Then 
exposed to view was a large wooden bowl, 
procured the day before by the steward for 
washing up gla.sses and cups, and !up- 
posod to have fallen overboard, cram full 
of sugar. 

“ Bring it along aft,” cried tbe mate. 
“ I did not think that of Pulley.” 

“And I don’t think it now, sir,” I 
answered, in a confident tone, as I obeyed 
his order. 

“■What’s this? where was it found!" 
inquired the captain, as we reached ti( 
quarter-deck. 

Tho mate told him. 

“ I’ll swear Jim never put it there, sir; 
not he ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Swear not at all, my son, albeit thou 
mayest be right,” said tho captain. “Send 
James Pulley aft.” 

Jim quickly came. 

“ Hast thou, James Pulley, been guilty 
of stealing thy shipmate’s sugar!' ” asked 
the captain. 

“ No, sir, please you, I never took it, 
and never put it where they say it was 
found,” answered Jim, boldly. 

“Appearances are sadly against the', 
James Pulley,” observed the captain with 
more sorrow than anger in his tone. 
“ This matter must be investigated.” 

“I am sure that Jim speaks the truth, 
sir,” I exclaimed, unable to contain my¬ 
self. “ Somebody else stole the sugar and 
put it in his chest.” 

The crew had gathered aft, and two or 

three lookedthuader-cloudsatmeasispoke. 
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“ Thine assertion needs proof,” observed 
the captain. “ Was thy cask of sugar 
open, Andrews?” 

“ No, sir, tightly headed up,” answered 
Andrews. 

“ Then it must have been forced open by 
some iron instrument,” said the captain. 

“ Bring it aft here.” 

The empty keg was brought. 

“I thought so,” remarkM the captain. 
“An axe was used to prise it open. Bid 
any one see an axe in the hands of Jauues 
Pulley ? ” 

There was no reply for some time. At 
last Ben Grimes, one of the men who had 
always been most hostile to Jim and me, 
said, “I thinks I seed Jim Pulley ^oing 
along the deck with what looked mighty 
like the handle of an axe sticking out from 
under his jacket.” 

“ The evidence is much against thee, 
James Pulley,” said the captain. “ I must, 
as in duty bound, report this affair to Mr. 
Gray on our return, and it will of course 
prevent him from bestowing any further 
favours on you.” 

‘ ‘ I didn’t do it. I’d sooner have had my 
right hand cut off than have done it,” cried 
Jim. “ Let me go ashore, sir, and I’ll try 
to gain my daily bread as I best can. I 
can’t bear to stay aboard here to be called 
a thief ; though Peter Trawl knows I didn’t 
take the sugar; he’d never believe that of 
me; and the mate doesn’t, and Andrews 
himself doesn’t.” 

“ I am sorry for thee, lad. Thou must 
prove thine innocence,” said the captain, 
turning away. 

Poor Jim was very unhappy. Though 
both he and I were convinora that one of 
the men for spite had put the sugar in his 
chest, we could not fix on the guilty per¬ 
son. I did my best to comfort him. He 
•talked of running from the ship, but I 
persuaded him not to think more of doing 
so foolish a thing. 

“ Stay, and your innocence will appear 
in due time,” I said. 

As we went about the dock we heard 
Grimes and others whispering “ Birds of a 
feather flock together.” 

They bullied Jim and me worse than 
ever, and took every occasion to call him a 
young thief and other bad names besides. 
They saw how it vexed him, and that made 
them abuse him worse than before. The 
day after this wo sailed. Poor Jim de¬ 
clared that if he could not clear himself he 
would never show his face in Portsmouth. 
I was sure that Andrews and the other 
good men did not believe him to bo guilty, 
but they could not prove his innocence; 
and, as he said, the others would take care 
to blabber about him, and worst of all 
Mr. Gray would think him a thief. 

An easterly breeze carried us clear of the 
harbour, but the wind then shifted to the 
southward, and then to the south-west, 
being very light, so that after three days 
we had not lost sight of the coast of Nor¬ 
way. There seemed every probability of 
our having a long p.as8age. Some of the 
men said it was all owing to the black cat, 
and Grimes declared that we must expect 
ill-luck with such a psalm-singing Metho¬ 
dist old skipper as we had. Even Andrews 
prognosticated evil, but his idea was that 
it would be brought about by an old 
woman he had seen on shore, said by every¬ 
one to be a powerful witch. As, however, 
according to Andrews, she had the power 
of raising storms, and we had only to 
complain of calms and baffling winds, I 
could not see that she hod had any influence 
over us. 


At last we got so far to the westward 
that we lost sight of the coast of Norway, 
but had not made good a mile to the south¬ 
ward—we had rather indeed drifted to the 
northward. Meantime the captain hearing 
from the mate howthe men were grumbling, 
called all hands aft. 

“Lads, I want ye to listen to me,”he 
said. “ Some of ye fancy that we are 
having these calms and baffling winds on 
one account, and some on another, but this 
I know, that He who rides the seas does 
not allow any other beings to interfere with 
His plans. Ye have heard, maybe, however, 
of the Prophet Jonah. Once upon a time 
Jonah, when ordered by God to go to a 
certain place and perform a certain duty, 
disobey^ his Master, and trying to escape 
from Him took passa^ on board a ship, 
fancying that he could get out of God s 
sight. Bid he succeed ? No 1 God had 
His eye on Jonah, and caused a hurricane 
which well-nigh sent the ship to the bottom. 
Not till Jonah was hove overboard did the 
tempest cease. Now, lads, just imderstand 
there are some aboard this brig who are 
disobeying Him, and offending Him just as 
much as Jonah did, and it’s not for me to 
say that Ho does not allow these calms so 
unusual in this latitude to prevail in conse¬ 
quence. That’s all I’ve got to say, lads, 
but ye’ll just think over it, and now go 
forward.” 

Whether or not the men did think over 
it or exactly understood what the old man 
meant, I cannot say, but the next momiog 
the carpenter came alt to the captain and 
said that he had had a dream wffleh mads 
him remember that the evening before 
Andrews’s sugar was found to have been 
stolen, Ben Grimes had borrowed an axe 
from Um, on examining which afterwards 
he discovered that a small piece had been 
broken off on one side, and that Grimes 
acknowledged he had done it by striking a 
nail in a piece of wood he was chopping up. 
On hearing this the captain again sum¬ 
moned all hands aft, and ordered Andrews 
to bring his sugar cask. There in the head 
was found a piece of iron which exactly 
fitted the notch in the axe which the 
carpenter produced. 

“ Now, lads, soy who stole Andrews’s 
sugar and conoealw it in Pulley’s chest ? ” 
asked the skipper. 

“Grimes, Grimes! no doubt about it!” 
shouted all the m< n, with the exception of 
the individual mentioned and one other. 

“You are right, lads, and Pulley is 
innocent,” said the skipper. 

“As the babe unborn,” answered the 
men, and they all, except Grimes and his 
chum, following my example, gave Jim a 
hearty shake of the hand. 

I thought that he would have blubbered 
outright with pleasure. Though I was 
sure that Jim had never touched the sugar, 
I was thankful that the captain and the 
rest were convinced of his innocence. 

Before noon that day a dark bank of 
clouds was seen coming up from the south¬ 
ward. In a short time several black masses 
broke away from the main body and came 
careering across the sky. 

“Away aloft and shorten sail,” cried 
the skipper. “ Be smart, lads! ” 

We hurried up the rigging, for there was 
no time to be lost. 

“Two reefs in the fore-topsail! Furl 
the main-topsail I Let fly topgallant 
sheets! ” 

These orders came in quick succession. 
The captain, aided by the mate, was mean¬ 
time lowering the mainsail. Ho at first, I 
believe, intended to heave the brig to, but 




before the canvas was reduced the gale 
struck her—over she heeled—the topgal¬ 
lant sails, with their masts, were carried 
away just as Jim and I were about mount¬ 
ing the rigging, he the fore and I the 
main, to furl them; the mainsail, only 
half lowered, flying out, nearly knocked 
the mate overboard. I had got down on 
the weather side of the main-topsail yard 
to assist the hands on it, when uie strain¬ 
ing canvas broke loose from our grasp, and 
at the same instant the topgallant rigging, 
striking the two men on the lee yardarm, 
hurled them off into the foaming ocean. 

To lower a boat was impossible ; we had 
not strength sufficient as it was to clear 
away the topgallant masts, and to hand 
the topsauls. A grating and some spars 
were hove to them by the mate, who then, 
axe in hand, sprang aloft to assist us. 
None too soon, for wo could do nothing 
but cling on to the yard till the topgallant 
rigging was cleared away. The men on 
the foreyard were more successful, and I 
saw Jim gallantly using his knife in a 
fashion which at length cleared away the 
wreck and enabled them to secure the sail. 
The mate succeeded also in his object, and 
wo were expecting them to assist us in 
attempting to furl the main-topsail, when 
the captain, seeing that we were not likely 
to succeed, calling us down, ordered the 
helm to bo put up and the yards squared 
away, and off we ran before the fast- 
increasing gale, leaving, we feared, our 
two shipmates, the carpenter and Grimes, 
to perish miserably. 

(ro be eeatinued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jcx.es Vebxe. 

CHAITER VIII.—A CATASTBOPHE. 

E xpeeiexced whaleman as he was, Cap¬ 
tain Hull knew the difficulty of the 
task he had undertaken; he was alive to- 
the importance of making his approach to 
the whale from the leeward, so that there 
should be no sound to apprise the creature- 
of the proximity of the boat. He had 
perfect confidence in his boatswain, and felt 
sure that he would take the proper course- 
to insure a favourable result to the enter¬ 
prise. 

“We mustn’t show ourselves too soon, 
Howick,” he said. 

“Certainly not,” replied Howick; “I 
am going to skirt the edge of the dis¬ 
coloured water, and I shall take good care 
to get well to leeward.” 

“ All right,” the captain answered; and 
turning to the crew said, “Now, my lads, 
as quietly as you can.” 

Muffling the sound of their oars by 
placing straw in the rowlocks, and avoidi^ 
the least unnecessary noise, the men skil¬ 
fully propelled the boat along the outline 
of the water tinged by the Crustacea, so 
that while the starboard oars still dipped 
in the green and limpid sea, the larboard 
were in the deep-dyed waves, and seemed 
as though they were dripping with blood. 

“ Wine on this side, water on that,” said 
cue of the sailors, jocosely. 

“ But neither of them fit to drink,” re¬ 
joined the captain, sharply; “no just hold 
your tongue! ” 

Under Howick’s guidance the boat now 
glided stealthily on to the greasy surface 
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oftliered3.cined waters, where she api>eared 
to float a» on a pool of oil. The whale 
seemefl utterly unconscious of the attack 
that was tkrreatening it, and allowed the 
hoat to come nearer without exhibiting any 

sign of alanII, ^ 

The wirlo circuit which the captain had 
,thought it advisable to take had the effect 


beyond the reach of its formidable fail, one 
stiuke of which coidd involve them all in 
instantaneous disaster. 

The manipulation of the boat thus left 
to the boatswain, the captain made ready 
for tlie arduous effort that was before him. 
At the extreme bow, harpoon in hand, 
with his legs somewhat astiide so us to in- 



" The whale teemed utterly unconscious of the attack that was threatening it." 


of considerably inoroasing the distance 
between his boat and the Pilgrim, 
whilst the strange rapidity with which 
objects at sea become diminished in 
apparent magnitude, as if viewed through 
the wrong end of a telescope, made the 
ship look farther away than she actually 
was. 

Another half-hour elapsed, and at the 
end of it the captain found himself so 
exactly to leeward that the huge body of 
the whale wa.s precisely intermediate be¬ 
tween his boat and the Pilgnm. A closer 
approach must now be made; every pre¬ 
caution must be ustsi ; but the time had 
come to get sufficiently near for the har¬ 
poon to be disoliarged. 

“ Slowly, my men,” said the captain, in 
a low voice; “slowly and softly I ’’ 

Howick muttered something that im¬ 
plied that the whale had ceased blowing so 
hard, and that it was aware of their ap¬ 
proach; the captain, upon this, enjoined 
the most perfect silence, but urged his crew 
onwards, until in five or six minutes they 
were within a cable’s length of thetinback. 
Tireot at the stem the boatswain stood, and 
nianieuvred to get the boat as close as 
jiossible to the whale’s left flank, while he 
made it an object of special care to keep 


sure his equilibrium, he stood jiropared to 
plunge his weapon into the mass that rose 
above the surface of the sea. By his side, 
coiled in a pail, and with one end firmly 
attached to the hatqjoon, was the first of 
the five lines which, if the whale should 
dive to a considerable depth, would have 
to lx; joined end to end, one after another, 

“ Ai e you ready, my lads!'” said he, 
hardly above a whisper. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Howick, speaking 
a.s gently as his master, and giving a 
firmer grip to the rudder-oar that he held 
in his hands. 

“Then alongside at once,” was the cap¬ 
tain’s order, which wa.s promptly obeyed, 
so that in a few minutes the boat was only 
about ten feet from the body of the whale. 
The animal did not move. Was it asleep ? 
In that case there was hope that the very 
first stroke might be fatal. But it was 
hardly likely. Captain Hull felt only too 
sure that there was some different cause 
to be assigned for its remaining so still and 
stationary ; and the rapid glances of the 
boatswain showed that he entertained tlie 
same suspicion. But it was no time for 
speculation; the moment for action had 
arrived, and no attempt was made on either 
hand to exchange ideas upon the subject. 


Captain Hull seized his weapon tigttlv 
by the shaft, and haWng jxiised it icvcrj 
times in the air, in order to mnko more mr* 
of bis aim, he gathereel all his strenrtb anil 
hurled it against the side of the tiiiWk. 

“ Backwater I” he shouted. 

The sailors pushed bock with all Ihtit' 
might, and the boat in an instant tu 
Ix yoiid the ningc of the creature's tail. 

And now the immovoablenoss of fc 
animal was at once accounted for. 

“ See; there’s a youngster!” eiclaimoi 
Howick. 

And ho was not mistaken. Startled br 
the blow of the harpoon, the monster lud 
heeled over on to its side,and themoveme: 
revealed a young whale which the mothr' 
had been disturbed in the act of sucklin' 

It was a discovery which made Captain' 
Hull aware that the capture of the wlale 
would be attended with double difficulty; 
he knew that she woidd defend “ her httlf 
one ” (if such a term can be applied to i 
creature that was at least twenty feet long' 
with the most determined fury ; yet having 
made what he considered a successful com¬ 
mencement of the attack, he would not hi 
daunted, nor deteiTcd from his endeavea- 
to secure so fine a prize. 

The whale did not, as somethnes hap-' 
pens, make a precipitate dash upon ths 
hoat, a proceeding which necessitates the 
instant cutting of the harpoon-line, ard 
an immediate retreat, but it took the fit 
more usual course of diving downward" 
almost perpendicularly. It was foUowrf 
by its calf; very soon, however, afterlidng 
once again to the surface with a suddeii 
bound, it began swimming along undo 
water with great rapidity. 

Before its first plunge Captain Hull and 
Howick had sufficient opportunity to 
observe that it was an unusually largo 
balienoptora, measuring at least eighty 
feet from head to tail, its colour being of a 
yellowish-brown, dappled with numeroo" 
spots of a darker shade. 

The pursuit, or what may be more sptly 
termed “ the towing,” of the whale had 
now fairly commenced. The sailors had 
shipped their oars, and the whale-boat 
darted like an arrow along the surface of 
the waves. In spite of the oscillation, 
which was very violent, Howick succeeded 
in maintaining equilibrium, and did not 
need the repeated injunctions with which 
the agitated captain urged his boatswain 
to be upon his guard. 

But fast as the boat flew along she could 
not keep pace with the whale, and so 
rapidly did the line nm out that except 
proper care had been taken to keep the 
bucket in which it was coiled filled with 
water, the friction against the edge of the 
boat would inevitably have caused it to 
take fire. The whale gave no indication 
of moderating its speed, so that the first 
Ime was soon exhausted, and the second 
had to be attached to its end, only to b< 
run out witli like rapidity. In a ft® 
minutes more it was necessary to join or 
the third line; it was evident that th< 
whale had not 'been hit in a vital part, anc 
so far from rising to the surface the obliquf 
direction of the rope indicated that thi 
creature was seeking yet greater depths. 

"Ay, ay!” exclaimed the captain 
“ it seems as if the brute is going to rui 
out all our line.” 

“Yes; and see what a distance Ih 
animal is dragging us away from th 
Pilgrim,” answered Howick. 

“Sooner or later, however,” said Cap 
tain Hull, “ the thing must come to tk 
•surface; she is not a fish, you know.” 
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doavoured to strike at some vital part. 
Tffere was a sudden pause. The whale 
spouted up two gigantic columns of blood 
and water, lashed its tail, and, with bounds 
and plunges that were terrible to behold, 
renewed its angry attack upon the boat. 

None but the most determined of whale¬ 
men could fail to lose their head under 
such an assault. Calm and collected, 
however, the crew remained. Once again 
did Howick adroitly sheer aside, and once 
again did the three lances do their deadly 
work upon the huge carcass as it rolled 
impetuously past; but this time, so great 
was the w.ave that was caused by the in¬ 
furiated animal, that the boat was weU- 
nigh full of Wiiter, and in imminent danger 
of Ix'ing capsized. 

“ Bale away, men I ” cried the captain. 

Putting down their oars, the other 
sailors set to work baling w'ith all their 
might. Captain Hull cut the harpoon- 
line, now no longer required, because the 
whale, maddened with pain, and grief for 
the loss of its offspring, would certainly 
make no further attempt to escape, but 
would fight desperately to the very end. 

The finback was obviously bent on a 
third onslaught upon the boat, which, 
being in spite of all the men’s exertions 
still more than half fidl of water, no 
longer answered readily to the rudder- 
oar. 

No one thought of flight. The swiftest 
boat could be overtaken in a very few 


failed them. The whale in passing caught 
the boat with such a violent blow from its 
dorsal fin, that the men lost their footing 
and the lances missed their mark. 

“ Where’s Howick? ” screamed the cap¬ 
tain, in alarm. 

“Here I am, captain; all right!” re¬ 
plied the boatswain, who had scrambled 
to his feet only to &id that the oar with, 
which he had been steering was snapped 
in half. 

” The rudder's smashed,” he said. 

‘‘Take another, Howick; quick! ” cried 
the captain. 

But scarcely had he time to replace the- 
broken oar, when a bubbUng was heard a 
few yards away from the boat, and the 
young whale made its appearance on the 
surface of the sea. Catching sight of it 
instantly, the mother mode a fresh dash in 
its direction; the maternal instincts were 
aroused, and the contest must become more 
deadly than ever. 

Captain Hull looked towards the Pilgrim, 
and waved his signal frantically above his 
head. It was, however, wdth no hope of 
succour; ho was only too well aware that 
no human efforts could effectually hasten 
the aiTival of the ship. Dick Sands indeed 
had at once obeyed the first summons ; al¬ 
ready the wind was filling the sails, but in 
default of steam power her progress at best 
could not be otherwise than slow. Not 
only did Dick feel convinced that it would 
be a useless waste of time to lower a boat 



'The boat was In imminent danger of being capsized." 


“ She is saving her breath for the sake 
f her speed,” said one of the sailors with 
grin. 

Birt grin as he might, both he and his 
Dmpanions began to look serious when 
36 fourth line had to be added to the 
lird, and more serious still when the fifth 
as added to the fourth. The captain even 
egan to mutter against the refractory 
rate that was putting their patience to 
) severe a test. 

The last lino was nearly all uncoiled, 
id the general consternation was growing 
'ry great, when there was observed to bo 
slight slackening in the tension. 

‘‘At last!” ci'ied the captain; ‘‘the boast 
ts tired berself out at last.” 

Casting his eye towards the Pilgrim, he 
,w at a glance that she could not be less 
lan live mUes to leeward. It was a long 
stance, but when, according to his 
rangement, he had hoisted the flag on 
le boat-hook which was to be the signal 
r the ship to approach, he had the satis- 
ction of seeing that Dick Sands and the 
‘groes at once began bracing the yards to 
•t as near as possible to the wind. The 
•eeze, however, blew only in short, un¬ 
tidy puffs, and it was but too evident 
at the Pilgrim would have considerable 
fficulty in working her way to the whale- 
lat, even if she suooeedod at last. 
Meantime, just as had been expected, 
e whale h^ risen to the surface of the 
ater, the haipoon still fixed firmly in her 
le. She remained motionless, apparently 
ailing for her calf, which she had far 
it-distanced in her mad career. Captain 
hU ordered hi.s men to pull towards her 
rapidly as they could, and on getting 
ose up, two of the sailors, following the 
.plain’s example, shipped their oars and 
ok up the long lances with which the 
Uale was now to be attacked. Howick 
;ld himaelf in readiness to sheer off 
lickly in the event of the finback making 
turn towards the boat. 

"Now, my lad.s ! ” shouted the captain. 
Look out! take a good aim! no false 
ots ! Are you ready, Hoivick? ” 

■Quite ready, captain,” answered the 
latswain, adding, ‘‘but it perplexes me 
together to see the brute so quiet all of a 
dden.” 

" It looks suspicious,” said the captain ; 
but never mind; go on! straight 
lead! ” 

Captain Hull was becoming more ox- 
:ed evei'y luomont. 

During the time the boat was approaoh- 
g, the whale had only turned round a 
tie in the water without changing its 
isition. It was evidently still looking 
r its calf, which was not to be seen by 
: side. All of a sudden it gave a jerk 
th its tail which carried it some few 
rds away. 

The men wore all excited. 'Was the 
ast going to escape again ? Was the 
tigiung pursuit all to come over a second 
ae ? Must not the chase be abandoned ? 
ould not the prize have to be gp^en up ? 
But no ; the whale was not starting on 
other flight; it had merely turned so as 
face the boat, and now rapidly beating 
e water with its enormous fins, it com- 
"nced a frantic dash forwards. 

“ Look out, Howick, she’s coming! ” 
onted Captain Hull. 

The skilful boatswain was all on the 
3rt; the boat swerved, as if by instinct, 
a.s to avoid the blow, and as the whale 
.ssed furiously by, she received three 
“m^ndous thrusts from the lances of the 
pt-aiu and the two men, who all en- 


bounds. There was no alternative but to 
face the encounter. It was not long in 
coming. Their previous good fortune 


and come off with the negroes to the rescue, 
but he remembered the strict orders he heal 
received on no account to quit the ship. 
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so far from being always right, he is as often, if 
not oftener, wrong than other people ; in short, 
he's a hum ! 

Never wrong " indeed! If all the British 
Association were to declare as much of any one 
man, we should hardly be inclined to swallow 
it; but when our solo authority in the matter 
is Master Timothy Told-you-so himself, it 
becomes a joke, and a very poor joke too. 

Let U3 just take stock of Timothy for a 
minute or two to explain what wc mean. 

He's in class, and the lesson is history. 
He does not look happy, hut of course that 
can’t be because he doesn’t know the lesson. 
Timothy not know a lesson indeed! 


** Timothy,” say-s the master, ‘*tell me in 
whoso reign the Reformation was introdure>l 
into England, will you 

“ James the First,” replies Timothy, 

“ Next boy ? ” 

“ Heniy the Fighth.” 

“ Right; go up.” 

“Oh, sir,” says Timothy, “that’s what I 
meant; / mistook the na'ijic for a moment!" 
And he goes down with the air of an injureii 
and resigned boy. 

In the geography class which follows, Tim 
has another opportunity of displaying his learn* 
ing. 

“ On what river does Berlin stand ? ” is the 
question. 

Tim hums and haws. “ On the—oh—the— 
the, on the—er—the—” 

“ Next boy ? ” 

“ Berlin is on the Spree, sir.” 

“Ah, of course ! It slipped me,” mutters 
Tim with a thoughtful frown. “Any one knows 
Berlin is on the Spree ! ” And dowm he goes 
again as if it were the common lot of all clevtr 
boys. 

Arithmetic en.'me.s, “ Tell me, Timothy, if a 
man cams four shillings and sixpence halfpenny 
I a day, how much does ho make in a week of six 
(lays ? ” 

This enormoiis problem Tim takes due time 
to cogitate. Of course he could tell you straight 
off if he chose ; but as it is the practice to 
work out sums in the head, he condescends to 
the common prejudice. At length the oiacle 
speaks. 

“ One pound three and twopence halfpenny.” 

“Quite wrong; what do you make it, 
Edward?” 

“ Oue pound four.” 

“AVrong. Next?” 

“ One pound seven and threepence.” 

“That^s right.” 

“Oh, yes, to bo sure !” exclaims Tim.with 
the gesture of one who clutches at the wry 
words of his own lips uttered by another; “of 
course, that's what I meant / ” 

“ Timothy,"says the master, gravely, “ifyou 
meant it, why did you not say it ? ” 


• In a quarter of an hour afterwards, Dick 
Sands, with the negroes, reaches the scene 
of the catastrophe. All is still and deso- 


it should be in readiness for a refuge as 
soon as they should get within reach. 

But the whale close at hand demanded 
attention that could ill be spared for the 
yet distant ship. Covering her young one 
with her body, she was manifestly design¬ 
ing another charge full upon the boat. 

“ On your guard, Howick! sheer off! ” 
bellowed the captain. 

But the order was useless. The fresh 
oar that the boatsw’^ain had taken to replace 
the broken one was considerably shorter, 
and consequently it failed in lever-power. 
There was in fact no helm for the boat to 
answer. The sailors saw the failure, and, 
convinced that all was lost, uttered one 
long, despairing cry that might have 
been heard on board the Pilgrim. Another 
moment, and from beneath there came a 
tremendous blow from the monster’s tail 
that sent the boat flying into the air. In 
fragments it fell back again into a sea that 
was lashed into fury by the angry flapping 
of the fiuback’J fins. 

Was it not ^ssible for the unfortunate 
men, bleeding'and woimded as they were, 
still to save^fSemsclvcs by cliiimng to sogie 
floating spar ?j^paptain Hull is indeed 
seen endeavourH^ to hoist the boatswain on 
to a drifting plaflS. But all in vain. There 
is no hope. The whale, wi-ithing in the 
convulsions of death, returns yet once 
again to the attack; the waters around the 
struggling "tailors seethe and foam. A 
brief turmoil follows as if there were the 
bursting of some vast waterspout. 


Captain Hull, however, could perceive that 
the apprentice had had the aft-boat 
lowered, and was towing it along, so that 


late. Every living object has vanished. 
Nothing is visible except a few fragments 
of the whale-boat floating on the blood¬ 
stained water, 

(To be eontinued.) 




BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 


IV.—THE BOV WHO IS “NEVKH WRO’G.” 


NC might fancy, at 
the first blush, that 
.such a boy is one to 
bo envied, admired, 
and caressed above all 
others. Never wrong! 
What would not 
some of us give to 
have the same said of 
us ? Aren’t lec always 
blundering and losing 
our way and making 
asses of ourselves 
every day of our lives ? 
What w’onder then if 
to us a being wlio is 
“neverwroDg” should 
.appear almost super¬ 
human in Ids glory ? 

Blit so far from being the noble, delightful 
creature one would expect, the boy I am speak¬ 
ing of is an odious fellow, and a.s ridiculous 
as he is odious, and I will tcdl you why. 

The principal reason is, because he requires us 
to believe on Ids own unaided testimony that he 
is the infallible bring he professes to be; and the 
second and hardly less important reason is, that, 
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Why not, indeed I Tlint is one of the very few 
questions, reader, in all this world’s philosophy 
which Timothy is unable to answer. 

Of course everyone laughs at Timothy, but 
that does not aiiliGt him. So fortified is he in 
the assurance of his own infallibility, that the 
scorn of the ignorant is to him but as the 
rippling of water at the base of a lighthouse, 

Jl)o not mistake me, Tim is not a dunce. For 
every question ho answ’ers WTongly, perhaps he 
answers half a dozen correctly. If ho qhose to 
take his stand on lus general proficiency lie 
would p.ass for a fairly clever fellow. But that 
will by no means .satisfy him. Ho will never 
admit himself beaten. There is always somo 
trivial accident, somo unforeseen coincidence, 
without which his success would have been 
certain and recogni.swl ; but which, as it happens, 
slightly interfere with his triumph. 

It is thosame in games as in the class*room. 
If he is beaten in a race, it is because he has 
slipped in starting; if he is clean bowled first 
ball at cricket, it is because there was a lump 
in the grass just where the ball pitched ; if he 
lots the enemy’s half back p^ him at football, 
it is because ho made sure Perkins had collared 
him—otherwise, of course, ho would have won 
the race, made top score at the wickets, and 
saved his goal. As it happens, he does neither. 

There is a touch of dishonesty in this, though 
perhaps Tim does not intend it. Why cannot ho 
own he is “ out of it ’’ now and then? His fellows 
would respect him far more and laugh at him 
far less; tie would gain far more than he lost, 
besides having the satisfaction of knowing he 
had not tried to deceive anybody. But I some¬ 
times fhink, wdien Tim makes his absurd excuses, 
he really believes what he says; just as the 
ostrich, when he buries his head in the san^ 
really believes he is hidden from the sight of his 
pursuers. 

It is natural in human nature not to relish 
the constant admission of error or failure. Who 
of us is not glad to feel at times (even if wc do 
not say it) that “it’s not our fault” ? The 
penon who is always making little of himself, 
and never admitting what small merit he might 
fairly claim, is jjretty much the same sort of 
deception as Tim ; and wc despise him almost as 
macn. We would all of us, in fact (and what 
wonder?), lito to be “ always right,” and, per- 
liaus, our tendency is to let the wish become 
father to the thought rather too often. 

But to return to Timothy. Nothing, of 
course, could ostoniali liim ; nothing w'as ever 
news to him ; nothing could evoke his applause. 
“ Tim,” perhaps some one would say, “ do you 
know old Grinder (the head master) is going to 
bo married, and wo arc to get a week extra 
holiday ? ” 

“ Ah,” says Tim, to whom this is all news, 
■“ I always thought there wa.s sometliing of the 
kind up. For my own part, I thought we should 
get a fortnight extra.” 

“ Buck made a good jump yesterday, Tim,’’ 
says another. “ Five feet and half an inch.” 

“ Sure it wasn’t three quarters of an inch?” is 
Tim’s provoking an.swer. 

Of all irritating things, perhaps the most irri- 
Utiug is to have your big bundle of news 
’•Jilmly opened anl emptied, and its contents 
■ippropriated without scruple or acknowlcd^ent. 

rim this very day has the gratification of 
tmiuing half the scliool witli the news of 
>r. Grinder’s approaching marriage and the 
.’on-^equent extra holidays, and of seeing the en¬ 
thusiastic astonishment of others to whom he 
f'taiU tho latest achievement of the athletic 
Buck. 

But he did not always come off so easily. 
Once he was made the victim of a joke which, 
in any on» les-s self-satisfied, might have effectu¬ 
ally checked his foolish propensity. It was a 
wet day, and the boys were all assembled in the 
big playroom, not knowing exactly what to do, 
vnd ready for the first bit of fun which might 
turn up. 

"Couldn’t some one draw Tim out?” some 
one whispered. 

Jhe idea caught like wild-firc, and after a 
■rief pause Tidswell, the monitor, said, amid 
ihe hushed attention of the company. 


“ By tho way, Tim, wasn’t that a queer ac¬ 
count of the sea-serpent in tho jiaper the other 
day ?” 

“Awfully queer,” replied the unsuspecting 
Tim ; “ I didn’t know you’d seen it.” 

“ Fancy a beast a mile and a half long from 
head to tail! ” 

“ It’s a good size,” said Tim, “but nothing 
out of tho common for a sea-serpent, you 
know.” 

“ Now I come to think of it, tliough,” said 
Tidsw'ell, “ it didn’t say that the serpent was a 
mile and a half loug ; it was a mile and a half 
from tho sliip when it was seen, wasn’t that 
it?” 

“Yes, a mile and a half from the ship. I 
thoHfjlU you Were drawing tho long-bow in say¬ 
ing it was 80 big as all that.” 

“They saw it a mile and a half off, and just 
fancy feeling its breath at that distance ! ” 

“ I’m not astonished at that,” said Tim, “for 
all those beasts have cnonnous lungs.” 

“ How absurd of me ! I should have said it 
seemed to nil appearances lifeless when they saw 
it,” said TidswcLI. 

“Yes; dead, in fact,” put in Tim, getting 
into difficulties. 

“ And then suddenly it stood erect on its tail, 
and shot fonvard towards the vessel.” 

“Shows the strength of their backs. I 
couldn’t help thinking that when I saw the 
account.” 

“What am I talking about?” exclaimed 
Tidswell, hastily correcting himself; “it was 
the ship stood in towards the monster and shot 
at him.” 

“ All, yes ; so it w.-is. I made the same mis¬ 
take myself, see. Yes, they fired a broadside at 
him. ” 

“No ; only one shot nt his head.” 

“That was all, Isn’t that what yon said ?” 

“ And then he turned over in the water— ” 

“ Dead as a leg of mutton ! ” put in Tim. 

“No ; the shot missed him, and he wasn’t 
touched.” 

“ No. I meant they all thought he was as 
dead as a leg of mutton ; but ho was not so much 
as grazed.” 

All this while the amusement of the listeners 
had been growing gradually beyond control, and 



at this point-efiiWhercd explosions of laughter 
from one and another fell on Tim’s ears, like the 
dropping of musketry fiix'. But he did not 
guess its meaning, and continued turning to¬ 
wards Tidswell, and waiting for the conclusion 
of the story. 

“And the last they saw* of him,” resumed 
that worthy, his voice qtiailing with tlie exer¬ 
tion to keej> it grave ana comiX)8ed—“ the last 
they saw of him was, he was spinning away at 
the rate of twenty knots an hour, with his tail 
in his mouth, in tho direction of the North 
Polo.” 


“ I fancied it was only eighteen knots an 
hour,” put in Tim, seriously. 

Another moment and the laughter would 
assuredly burst upon him. 

“ Not in the account I saw. What paper did 
you see it in, Tim ? ” 

“ Eh ? Why, the same as you,” replied Tim, 
hurriedly, beginning to suspect the crimson 
faces of his comrades meant something more 
than admiration of his wisdom. “Where did 
you get the tale from ; I forget ? ” 

“1 got the tale out of my head—like tho 
serpent, you humbug!" roared Tidswell, and 
for tho next five minutes Tim sat on his stool 
of repentance, amid the yells of laughter with 
which his companions hailed his discomfiture. 

When silence was restored, of course he tried 
to explain that * ‘ he knew all along it was a joke, 
and only wanted to see how far he could gam¬ 
mon the fellows, and fancied he’d succeeded,” 
and presently quitted the room, an injured but 
by no means humiliated hoy. 

One last word. Timoth}' and his friends are 
amusing up to one point, and detestable up to 
another point; but when they come to you in 
the hour of your deepest sorrow and distress, 
and, with bland smile, say to you, “ 1 told you 
so ! ” they are beyond all endurance, and you 
hope for nothing more devoutly than that you 
may never see their odious faces again. 

The best cure jKMsible for Tim is a homcEO- 
pathic one. Find some other boy equally con¬ 
ceited, equally foolish, er^ually unscrupulous, 
and set him at Tim. I will undertake to say 
tliat—unless tho two devour one another down 
to the very tips of their tails, like the famous 
Kilkenny cats—they will bring one another to 
reason, and perhaps modesty, in double-quick 
time. 

The great and wise Newton once said of him¬ 
self that, so far from knowing all things, he 
seemed to himself to be but as a boy gather¬ 
ing pebbles on the seashore, while the groat 
ocean of truth lay all undiaco^’ered before him. 

Newton was, iu his W'ay, almost as fine a 
fellow as Timothy Told-you-so, and if Timothy 
would but stoop to have more of Newton’s 
spirit, he might in time come to possess an 
atom or two of Newton’s sense. 



CHESS. 

Problem No. 43. 


By J. W. Abbott. 
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To Chess Correspondents. 

L H. (Harailton, Australia.) You Irno well 

alKJiit the univ«jn*al notation, Init y«nir lie-*! way will 
Ih) to make use of It sit once. Mr. Hailey w ith 

you in savin;:, “ .Ada eisMiiopoliUtij Mstem it i> i>er- 
fect." AVe liiive midwereil joiir letter. enclofiol 
a few lines from your nsimesjike, H. H., the j;reat 
composer of einl-gsimes. 

J. A. 51.—Our frienild in Poiimark and Sweden have 
collected the •' flowers” of chess(20; in nninl*er> and 
published them in l»ook form, under the title of 
“Nordiske .SkiikproMenitr fra TiJen. 

Udixlvne af A. Aniello^S. .A. Sorensen. Kjdbenhavii. 
Wrlhelin Priors Korlaj;, ls'70." This is a welcome 
addition to five stundanl work.s on i>roblem.'. namely, 
A. Alexandre's ViobJimes d’Oehees (2.120 diagratm. 
Paris and Loii.(«jn, l34ui. 5Iax Ljuige s Hamlbuch 
der SchaclmnfgJib* n (777 illagrams. Leipzig, 1302). 
Anurieau Chess .Nuts (2.4^.') diagrams. Kdlte<l by 
K. 11. Cook, A, Oilberg. and W. Henry (Russ). 
(^c^v A’ork. l&US) Kj»gli«h Chess Prulilenjs ((WS dia- 
grani-s. Editeil by J. and AV. T. Pierce. London. 
1 b 70). Chess rj.-nis (775 diagrams. Ci>llected aiul 
get liy J. A Miles. Fakenhain, J^orfolk, 1373>. Hiere i 
are twenty-four um posers who have pnbllphcd their j 
problems !u books. The best is I’li. Kk-lts 112 | 
Heliach probb-nie. Leipzig, 1578. I 

P. I).—AA'e say “promoting a pawn.” for “iiiieening a ! 
paw7i*’i9 not at all a proper term. Vou might as 
well say •'bishopiiig," or “castling, 'or ”k?dghling 
a pawn,” though the last would pa.ss in jot. j 


DRAUGHTS. 

EA' CaITAIN f'RAWI.KV. 

AxiUu>r of “ Manly Gama for Boyti," etc., etc. 

PART A*III.—THE y\u\^~ConliiiHCn. 

A Third Plan. — Count the men anil the 
squares. If the men arc even and tlie sfiuares 
are odd, or if tlie souare.'S are cvcfi and the men 
odd, you Have the Move. "With even men and 
even stiuaro.s, and odd men and oid sqiuiies the 
move is on the other side. 

To apply tliis theory. When you have the 
move do not exchange, if yon can avoid it, or you 
may lo.se the move. For example, place the 
men thus: 












I.WHJTK. i 

a 1 5^2 c j3 d 4 

The Move.—W hite to play nnd win. 

When all the men, both Black and White, on 
the lettered column {a, b, c, c/,) arc added up, the 
total is (hid, and the .side luiviiig to play Ila.s the 
Moa'C. If no men are on the lettered .'iquares, 
then take the figured squares, 1, ‘J, 4 ; but 

do not combine the two. Apply the theory to 
the above position. We find that there being 
9, au odd number of men, on the lottei-ed 
columns, White Has the 5Iove„and having it, 
would win : 


■\VnnT;. 


Bi.ack. 

28 to 2+ 

—1 — 

8 to 12 

30 to 2(3 

—2— 

2 to 6 

24 to 19 

—3— 

6 to 10 

21 to 17 

_4_ 

9 to 13 

2 C to 2-2 

— 5- 

1 to G 

32 to 2S 

28 to 24 

—8— 

G to 9 


What, now, can Black do but iday, and lose a 
man and the game ? Ho has but two squares, 
15 and 11, open to lum. llis defeat is decisive 
and coniplet**. 

(Te be oontinufd.) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
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“ Please, Sir, will yon buy an Owl V‘ 


SOME POPULAR SAYI?rG.S ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 

" «■ tHii •<_ 










A Pori;T..vn Pp.oveub.—What »s it ? 


AA’. C.— A boy can l>e legally bound to a Arm t»f tv’ I 
ma^itera without both of them being present to wti- i 
nesa the cerem^nv, nor is the presence of a lawytr 
neceaaary. Legally, we l>elieve, the apprentice cu 
claiiiQ his freedom on attaining the age of twecti 
one, but he would l»ettercoQSiiU liis own honoured , 
his future prospects in life by jerving the full toe 
for which he contracted. I 

I J. F. J. -The tinje of the tale, “ From Powder iloakfj | 
to Adinirsl," is laid, as we should have thought 
couid have seen for yourself, during the last 
war between France and Englaud. 

J. AV._\Ve scarcely understand your difficulty Ve 
ho]>e to uiake the rof«i/iee of the BoY’S 0W5 PlTEi 
the best “ Aimuala *' of the kind. 

E. J. Lowk. and many others—1. AVe have p^epar^l> 
linndeoine cloth cover for binding the volume o( tbe , 
B<»y’ 5 OWN’pAi'ER. price Is. 8d. 2. The iiai>erdfre- 
lates in New Zealand and the other colouiei. 

Amen.— 1. Read the story attentively, and yourdiff 
culty will bo solved. 2. In our first volume we giw 
full instructions, with diagrams, how’ to make t 
yacht. 

S.'E. T. (Rots.)—II jc following is a good recipe (or 
making ginger-l*ecr: White sugar twenty pouifi', 
ittnon or lime-juice eighteen fluid ounces, honey oof 
pound, bruised ginger twenty-two ounces, 
eighteen ga'lons. Boil the ginger in three gtlloa? J 
water for half an hour: add the sugar, juice, ttd 
lionev. aud the remainder of the water, and stni'- 
through a cloth. When cold, add the white of oir 
egg, and half a flidd ounce of essence of lem>m 
AVheii the lj(|ind has stood four day s. t>ottle it. 
lemonade: I'are two dozen lemons very thin, pa’ , 
eight of the rinds into three (iiiarts of hot (not toe¬ 
ing) water, nnd cover It over for three or fourhuua 
Kuh some flue sugar ou the lemons U> aUrac: ^ 
essence, and put ft into a china Ijowl, into whki 
squeeze the jiiii-e of the lemoos. To it adiiapo'^i^l 
and a half of tine stigar, put the water to the abort, 
and three ijiiarts of milk made boiling hot; mix. ann 
pour tliroutfli a jcIly-hug. The leniouade ahoold be 
made a day'liefore It is wanted, both these reap* 
are very highly approved. 

V’ON OSPAT.-N'otliing hut practice will enable yt>at» 
detect the difference between the larva ofmotoiuJ 
those of butterflies. 

HAnoM‘ C. Lanpbu.—A' ou will find an account rfife 
glowworm in the ‘‘Home NHturalist,” and i* 
‘•Sketcheaof Insect Life.’'l>oth published at 54. Paic- 
noster How. A description of the insect wiH ht 
found in a future numlHrr of the Boy’s Owk Paper- 

Constant Efaper (AAVston-Biiper-Mare).—1. Tie is- 
fonnation you ask as to the different breed* d 
rabbits, etc., would occupy at ]ea.-t six coiumiK 
2. Canaiics will doubtless be treated of in dv^ 
course. 

C. P. AV, S. —Tlie ” chrysalides ” you describe are ttr 
cocoons of some large ichneumon fly, probtWy is 
(fjiji ion. 

.fACK Peak, and others.-In seamen’s langua?«, •, 
“ knot ” is a division of th** log-line aerA'ing to it«- 
sure the rate of the veasel’s pre^rrase through lb? 
water. Tlie numl>er of knots, which run off th* 
reel in half a minute show the number of miles tk-i 
vessel sails in uu hour. 

Pi'KR Mkhicvs.--T lie subject of a Christmas nuraU-' 
is under consideration. 

Cetewavo.—A s a rule, the conditions for the pri»' 
competitions are printed in the last numiier for 0^ 
month ; but the case you mention is an cxc<g»tior; 
Yrm had better get the number for October 4 . wtdc^i 
will give you all particulars, 

A. E. AA’. loNGTOX.—Two plates were issued rill’ 
Parti. That part may still l>e had, price fld. ora 
set of the plates, dd. AVe caunut supply the ri 
plates by themselves. 

Tom Ellis,— 1. It is not likely that w’c shall enlerdeeplf 
into the subject of horse-dMlin^. liorse-iidinz i»® 
different matter. 2. (.’old water, by allmearis. S. Se* 
the articles on rabhit-keeprag in fuiiiier uumbei^ ^ 
this paper. 

AA'illiam Kingsmill.—AT mr Insect was smashed U» 
the post; hut we have identified the fragmeotJ as 
tliose of Cetonia aurata, the common rosel’C**-* 
N’ext time you send us a specimen, put it in a K’X. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

I TALE OF THE BED lUVER FLOOD. 


Bv R. M. Ballantysc, 
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CHAPTFR IX.—METBoaOI.OOICA" CliAX'iKS 
J«D COSHEQUESetS, /NI) A UKAND 01‘1-0I:- 
TUSITY MI ■-’I’l'KOVEI). 

[ T must not be auppoaea that the life of a 
bacliwoodsman is all ploa.surp and ex- 
itement. Not wishing to disapptiint our 
seders with it, we have hitherto presenteil 
biedy its bright phases, but truth reijuires 
bst we should now jKirtray some of the 
srlrer aspects of that life. For instance. 
: was a very sombre n.speet indeed of 
irairie-life when Victor Bavenshaw and his 
isrty crossed a stony place where Viutur'.s 


A monstrous grizzly I** he exeteimed In a hoarse whisper. 
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Horse tripped and rolled over, caosing the 
rider to execute a somersault which laid him 
flat upon the plain, compelling the party 
to encamp there for throe days until he 
was sufliciently recovered to resume the 
journey. Perhaps we should say the chase, 
for, although the trail had been lost, hope 
was strong, and the pursuers continued to 
advance steadily in what they believed to 
be the right direction. 

The aspect of things became still 
more dreary when the fine weather, which 
was almost uninterrupted as summer 
advanced, gave way to a period of wind 
and rain. Still, they pushed on hopefully. 
Hichel Bolliu alone was despondent. 

“ It is a vild goose chase now,” ho re¬ 
marked sulkily one day, while the wet fuel 
refused to kindle. 

That same night Victor half awoke and 
growled. Ho seldom awoke of his own 
accord. Nature had so arranged it that 
parents, or comrades, usually found it 
necessary to arouse him with much shout¬ 
ing and shaking—not unfrequently with 
kicks. But there was a more powerful in¬ 
fluence than parents, comrades, or kicks at 
work that night. Being tired and sleepy, 
the party had carelessly made their beds in 
a hoi tow. It v^os fair when they lay down. 
Soon afterwards, a small but exceedingly 
heavy rain descended like dew upon their 
unprotected heads. It soaked their blanket.s 
and passed through. It soaked their gar¬ 
ments and passed through. It reached 
their skuis, which it could not so easily pass 
through, but was stopped and warmed 
before being absorbed. A few uneasy turns 
and movements, with an occasional growl, 
was the result—nothing more. But when 
the density of the rain increased, and the 
crevices in the soil turned into active water¬ 
courses and their hollow became a pool, 
Victor b-came, as we have said, half awake. 
Presently ho awoke completely, sat up, and 
scratched his bead. It was the power of a 
soft and gentle but persistent influence tri¬ 
umphantly asserted. 

‘ ’ W’a.ss-’e-marrer ? ” asked Ian, without 
moving. 

“Why (yawning) Lake Winnipeg is a 
trifle to this,” said Victor. 

“ 0-gor-o-sleep,” returned Ian. 

“ Niagara have com to de plains ! ” ex¬ 
claimed BoUiu, rising to a sitting posture 
in desperation. “ It have been rush Tong- 
side of me spine for two hours by do 
cloke. Oui.” 

This aroused Ian, who also sat up discon¬ 
solate and yawned. 

“ It’s uncomfortable,” ho remarked. 

No one replied to so ridiculously obvious a 
truth, but each man slowly rose and stum¬ 
bled towards higher ground. To add to 
^eir discomfort the night was intensely 
dark ; even if wide awake they could not 
have seen a yard in front of them. 

“Have you found a tree?” asked 
Victor. 


“Oui—yes—to bo sure,’’ said Bollin, 
^ugrily. “ Anyh. iw von branch of a tree 
found me, an’ a’most split my head.” 
' ^here is it—speak, man; I can see 
11 ^ found it too.” 

) id yoos head ? ” inquired Bollin, 
‘•»icklii,g. ^ 

), ''5''<^r Gondoscended not to reply, but 
tie uoder the purti-il shelter of the 

'iiicl' binisclf up in his wet blanket, 

lowoT*^'"^ t*) sleep. His companions fol- 
i',,r Vis, nader, wo Can vouch 

oiioo *0 kaving more than 

1)I,.„1 S luinlly and wet in a wet 

1 ,1 • But they dill not like it, and 

'*l'uits were down about zero when 


they mounted at grey dawn and resumed 
the chase in a doll, dreadful drizzle. 

After a time the aspect of the scenery 
changed. The rolling plain became more 
irregular and broken than heretofore, and 
was more studded with patches of wood¬ 
land, which here and there almost assumed 
the dignity of forests. 

One evening the clouds broke; glimpses 
of the heavenly blue appeared to gladden 
our travellers, and ere long the sun beamed 
forth in aU its wonted splendour. Biding 
out into a wide stretch of open country, 
they Ixmnded away with that exuberance 
of feeling which is frequently the result of 
sunshine after rain. 

“ It is like heaven upon earth,” cried 
Victor, pulling up after a long nm. 

“ I wonder what heaven is like,” re¬ 
turned Ian, musingly. “ It sometimes 
occurs to me that we think and speak for 
too little of heaven, which is a strange 
tiling, considering that we all hope to go 
there in the long run, and expect to live 
there for ever.” 

“ Oh ! come now, Mr. 'Wiseman,” said 
Victor, “ I didn’t mean to call forth a ser¬ 
mon.” 

“ Your remark, Vic, only brings out one 
of the curious features of the case. If I 
had spoken of buffalo-hunting, or riding, or 
boating, or even of the redskin’s happy 
hunting-grounds—anything under the sun 
or above it—aU weuld have been weU and 
in order, but directly I refer to our own 
heaven I am sermonising! ” 

“ Well, because it’s so like the parsons,” 
pleaded Victor. 

“ 'What then ? Were not the parsons, as 
you style them, sent to raise our thoughts 
to God and heaven by preaching Christ ? 
I admit that some of .them don’t raise our 
thoughts high, and a few of them help 
rather to drag our thoughts downward. 
StiU, as a class, they arc God’s servants; 
and for myself I feel that I don’t consider 
sufficiently what they have to teU us. I 
don’t wish to sermonise; I merely wish to 
ventUate mv own thoughts and get light 
if I can. You are willing to chat with me, 
Vic, on aU other subjects; why not on 
this?” 

“Oh! I’ve no objection, Ian; none 
whatever, only it’s—it’s—I say, there seems 
♦o me to be some sort of brute moving 
down in the woods there. Hist! let’s keep 
round by that roqky knoU, and I'U run up 
it to see what it is.” 

Victor did not mean this as a violent 
change of subjiict, although he was not 
sorry to make the change. His attention 
had reaUy been attracted by some animal 
which bo said and hoped was a bear. They 
soon gaUopod to the foot of the knoll, 
which was very rugrged—covered with 
rocks and bushes. Victor ascended on 
foot, while his comrades remained at the 
bottom holding his horse. 

The sight that met his eyes thrilled him. 
In the distance, on a wooded eminence, 
sat a huge grizzly bear. The size of Victor’s 
eyes when ho looked back at his comrades 
were eloquently suggestive, even if he had 
not drawn back and descended the slope to¬ 
wards them on tip-toe and with preter¬ 
natural caution. 

“ A monstrous grizzly ! ” ho exclaimed 
in a hoarse whisper—though the bear was 
at least half a mile off on the other side 
of the knoll. 

The eyes of Ian surpassed those of Victor 
in the matter of dilation. 

“ Did ho see you ? ” 

“ No; he was nibbling his paws when I 
gave him my last look.” 


“ Now, oomrades,” said Ian, who* 
usually oalm demeanour had given pliff ' 
to intense, yet suppressed excitemml. ' 
‘ ‘ it may seem selfish—though I ho;? 
it is not—when I ask you to leave thst ' 
bear entirely to me. You know, Vis. 
that your sister KIsie once expresKd a wbi 
for a grizzly-bear collar, and at the time 1 
inwardly resolved to get her one, of m; 
own procuring, if I could. It is a whim.' 
you know, but, in the circumstanoos, I a 
hope that—that—” 

“ Ah ! it is for une dame—une aiair of j 
de heart. Bon I You shall go in sn’ via, 
said the gallant Bollin. 

“ I don’t know,” said Victor, da'ii- 
ously; “it seems to me rather hsri to 
give up my chance of the first grizzlv I < 
ever seen. However, I’m willing to do » 
ou one condition —that Bollin and I go u 
near you as maybe without inteifenns. 
You know—excuse me, Ian—what la 
awful bad shot you are. If you were t 
miss, you know—which you’re sure to do 
—and we were not there—eh ? ” 

“All right, you shall go with me; k; 
have a care, no helping of me except t 
case of diro necessity.” 

This being agreed to, they made a wit- 
circuit to reach a hollow. In its 6hel:f: 
they galloped swiftly towards the wooi- 
land, near the margin of which the 'o ir 
had been soon. Arrived at a poiut whti 
they judged to be near the animal, they 
dismounted, fastened up their horses, and 
prepared for war. 

Tmere were no encumbrances to lay aa'ie 
for they travelled in the simplest 
costume, but Ian drew the charge ei k- 
gun, wiped the piece carefully out wits 
a bit of rag, made sure that the touch-h I 
was clear, fixed in a new flint, and loalri 
carefully with ball. The others acted simi¬ 
larly. 

“ Empty de pan an’ prime again veu t« 
gits near,” said Bollin. 

Ian made some uncalled for reference to 
eggs and the education of Bollin's grind- 
mother, tightened his belt, felt that tho 
hatchet and scalping-knife were bandy 
behind him, and set off on bis adventoir- 
followed by his companions at a oonsiiiH- 
able diststnoe. 

On drawing near to the outer edgeoi 
the woods he stooped slightly, and tiol 
with the extreme caution of an ludiin- 
Indeed no red man could have beaten la 
at wood-craft—except, of course, in tk 
matter of shooting. He felt this deki 
keenly as he glided along, but never fa'ten-i 
for an instant. Elsie smiled at him J 
visibly as if she hsid been there. His mml 
was mode up. 

At the edge of the wood he saw tb 
rough spot where the bear had been sesti 
but no bear was visible. He felt a .sintinJ 
of the heart. “ It must have heard m 
and run away,” he thought, and harrk 
forward. The actual spot where it hi' 
been seen was reached, but bruin was n-” 
there. Disappointment rendered lau seme 
what impatient. He entered the busb-i 
beyond the knoll hastily. The bear h»' 
only changed its (losition. and was wagzmi 
its head and nibbling its paws on theoiha 
side of these bushes. It heard a footstep 
ceased to nibble and wag, and lookel is 
inquiringly. Suddenly Macdonald burs 
through the boshes aud stood bef >re him 

It is an open question whether the ui'i 
or the beast was the more surpri-eil, (■« 
the former had given up all hope by il'* 
time. But the bear was first to recjvc: 
self-possession, and advanced to meet thi 
intruder. 



It is well known that the king of the 
western wilds is endowed with more than 
•average ferocity and courage. He may 
perhaps let you alone if you let him alone^ 
but if you take him by surprise he is not 
prone to floe. The bear in question was a 
magnificent specimen, with claws like the 
fingers of a man. Even in that moment 
of extreme peril Ian saw these claws strung 
together and encircling Elsie’s neck. 

We say that the peril was extreme, for 
not only was the himter a bad shot, but 
the hunted was a creature whose tenacity 
of life is so great that one shot, oven if 
well-placed, is not sufficient to kill it out¬ 
right. 

No one knew all this better than Ian 
Macdonald, but Elsie smiled approval, and 
Ian, being a matter-of-fact, unromantic 
fellow, clenched his teeth with a snap and 
went down on one knee. The bear quick¬ 
ened his pace and camo straight at him. 
Ian raised his gun. Then there came a 
gush of feeling i>f some sort at his heart. 
What if ho should miss ? What if the gun 
shpuld miss fire ? Certain death! he well 
knew that. He took doudly aim when the 
monster was within a few yards of him and 
fired at the centre of its chest. The ball 
took effect on the extreme point of its nose, 
coursed under the skin over its forehead, 
and went out at the back of its h('ad. 

Never before was a shot taken with a 
more demonstrative expression of rage. 
‘To say that the bt-ar roartxl would be feeble. 
A compounded sbam-wbistlo and bassoon 
might give a suggestive illustration. The 
pain must have been acute, for the crcatui'c 
fell on its knees, drove its nose into the 
ground, and produced a miniature earth¬ 
quake with a snort. Then it sprang up 
and rushed at its fon. Ian was reloading 
swiftly for his life. Vain hope. Men used 
to breoch-loadHrs can scarce understand 
the slow operations of muzzle-loaders. He 
had only got the powder in, and was 
plucking a bullet fo lu his pouch. Another 
moment and he would havo been down, 
when crock! crack I went shots on either 
side of him, and the bear fell with a ball 
from Victor in its heart and another from 
Ri^Uin in ita spine. 

Even thus fatally wounded it strove to 
reach its conquerors, and continued to show 
signs of ungovernable fury until its huge 
life went out. 

Poor Ian stood resting on his gun, and 
looking at it, the pictur e of despair, 

“You hit him alter all,*’ said Victor, 
with a look of admiration at his friend, 
not on account of the shooting, but of bis 
dauntless courage. “And of course,** he 
•continued, “the grizzly is yours, because 
yon drew fir^t blotMh*’ 

Ian did i ot reply at once, but shook his 
head gruv* ly. 

“ If you and R'dlin had not been here,’* 
he said, “ I should have been dead by this 
time. No, Vic. no. Do j on »hink I would 
present Elsie udth a collar thus procured 't 
The bear belongs to you and Kollin, for it 
seems to me that botli shots have been 
equally fatnl. You shall divide the claws 
between you, I will have none of them.” 

There was bittcnioss in poor Ian’s spirit, 
for grizzly bears were not bo fallen in 
with everyday, and it might be that ho 
would never K«.ve anotlier opportunity. 
Even if he had. what could kc do ? 

“ I don’t beliovH I cotihi hit- a house if it 
were running,’* ho remarked thn-t night at 
supper. “ My <'nly chance will bo to wait 
till the bear is upon mo, ^horo my gun into 
his mouth, and pull the trig;;er when the 
muzzle is well down his throat.” 
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“Tliat would be throttling a boar in¬ 
deed,” said Victor, with a laugh, as he 
threw a fresh log on the fire. ‘‘ What say 
you, Roliin ?” 

•‘It vould bu’st de gun,” replied the 
half-breed, whose mind, just then, was 
steeped in tobacco smoke. “ Bot,” he 
continued, “ it vould be vorth vile to try'. 
PoBsiblement de bu’stin’ of do gun in his 
treat might do ver veil. It vould give 
him oon—eon—vaty'ou call him ? De ting 
vat lectil chile havo i ” 

‘‘Contrariness,” said Victor. 

‘‘ Confradictiousness,” suggested Ian; 
“ they’re b jth good long words, after your 
own heart.” 

“ Non, non! Con—convulsions, dat is it. 
Anyhow it vould injure his digestivo- 
ness ” 

“Ha! ha! yes, so it would,” cried 
Victor, tossing off a can of cold water liko 
a very toper. “Well, boys, I’m off to 
sleep, my digestivcncss being iminjurod as 
yet. Good night.” 

“ What! without a pipe, Vio ? ” 

“Come, now, don’t chaff. To tell you 
the truth, Ian, I’ve been acting your part 
lately. I’ve been preaching a sermon to 
my.sclf, the text of which was given to me 
by Herr Wiiiklemann the night before we 
left the buffalo-runners, and I've been 
considerably impressed by my own preach¬ 
ing. Anyhow, I moan to take my own 
advice—good night, af<ain. ’ 

Ian returned ‘ good night ” with a smile, 
and, lying down beside him, gawd long 
and thoughtfully through tlio trees over¬ 
head at the twinkling, tranquil stars. 
Michel Roliin continued to smoko and 
meditate for another hoiir. Then he shook 
the ashes out of his pipe, heaped fresh logs 
on the de< lining fire, and followed his com¬ 
rades to the land of Nod. 

(To be continued.) 

- -- 

THE DAYS BEPORE THE PENNY 
POST. 

By an Old Boy. 

CYs of the 
pre.sent day 
know Bo- 
thiug of tlio 
diflicultias 
of corRM- 
pondence in 
the timfs of 
dear {lo.sbigo 
when tlio 
average coat 
of a letter 
sent the dis¬ 
tance of a 
hundred 
miles was 
al>out Line- 
pence, ami 
for longer 
distances 
some third 
or fourrh 
more. That 

I tlii-s heavy chargo w.os evaded by cori'espondents 
j as olten as possible was a matter of course ; 

; and curious eiiongh were some of the means by 
'< which the eva'-ion was accomplished. 

It. has been stated that the great postal reform 
achieved by Ilnwliind Hill was suggested tohiui 
by Coleridge witnessing accidentally the delivery 
of a letter to a j>oor woman dwelling in a cottage 
in the lake country, as recorded in No. 40 of the 
Boy's Own PAPtn, p. 36. 

The most usual and most respectable way of 
escaping the charge for postage was by the use 



of franks, when you could get them. Peers of 
the realm and members of Parliament wcic in 
those days free of the Post-office—that is, tin-y 
could send letters nn<i packets of Jotters, or of 
auytliing. by post without payment, by simply 
writing their names on tlie outside. Tiiu- a 
letter superscribed witli the name of a j)eei .,1 a 
member of tlio Commons was said to be Iraiik-’ 

It was tho custom 
for gentlemen thus 
privibged to aceom- 
modato their frieiid.s 
with any number of 
franks, and not only 
were prodigious 
([uantities of letters 
30 seutfreeofebargo, 
but parcels, boxes, 
hampers of wine, 
game—anything, in 
short, that the mail- 
ctaches could carry 
—were so d i s• 
patched; nay, it is 
on record that live 
animals, .^uch a.s 
ca« ed bii ds, dogs, 
moiikevrs, and pet 
goats, have been oc¬ 
casionally fraukeil 
by honourable mem¬ 
bers. 

Wliile Parliament 
was sitting it was 
easy for almost any 
one in London, who 
cliose to do it, to get 
a frank from a mem¬ 
ber of the Commons. 

The lobby of the old 
House wusnpproach- 
ed by a very broad winding stair with pcvcrnl 
laiidmg-]»hiccs, and here, as the membeis camo 
up, they were often met by their constituents, or 
otliera, who wanted their influence or patrriiaj:c, 
and again by others who wanted only a frank, 
or it miglit be several franks. 

I have myself obtained rcores of franks firm 
the members for my native county, and pcrlmp.s 
0.3 many more from other ineDibei.s whom 1 could 
not have named. 1 do not think a frank vns 
ever refused by a member, unless he hap} cm d 
to be in a violent hurry, to any civil and well- 
behaved applicant. 

To tile h.'ft of tho d®or of the House, where 
two gorgeously-dressed sLx-foot dooiketpci.skcpt 
guard, clad in the costume of a ccntuiy or two 
back ((‘ollurless coat with huge silver buttons, 
embroidered vest, silk stockings, plusli brccclies, 
ami silver-buckled pumps), and bearing a Iruff 
wliitewaml, thero was a little closet furnUl.cci 
with a desk, on which lay writing materials, but 
with no scats. Hither the member besieged for 
franks betook liimsclf, together with the 
caut or applicants, and here he would stiuid 
scrawling rajiidly liis nonio on the lt-tlci.3 jia 
tliey were tlirust under his jien already ad¬ 
dressed. 

I often got franks from old ’William Cobbett, 
who was a rather troublesome member sbout 
fivc-and-foTty ycni-s ago ; for he took an evident 
delight in opp<'aiiig as much a.n he could tlic* ex- 
jKinditurc of Clovernment. Scmetirne.s he would 
give inc a j ass to tho gallery—a gdoomy sort of 
I den where reporters and strangers weic erowdul 
! together, ami fn>m whiclievciybody liadtocliar 
• out instanter whenever a division took plaie. 
It was not }ikn.sant to be bundled out on the 
stnir.s a dozen times of an evening, which I i c- 
mcniber to havo ImpiK-ned more than once when 
Cobbett divided the House on cveiy single item 
of the Pension List. 

One eveiiirgiii October, 1834, having finished 
my diiy’s work in Doctors’ Commons, 1II.ought 
I would take a walk to Westminster. Crossing 
J-llacklriiirs Bridge, I was jiioceeding along 
Slamford Street, when I was jin.^sed by several 
jicrsoius, wlio were running eagerly westwiiid. 
I saw sometliing serious had'’liappened, and 
knew a few minutes later that the Houses of 
PiirliaTTient were on lire. On reaching Vost- 
miiister Bridge I found it crammed almost to 
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Ruffocation !•}’ a Viwt multitude watchiug the 
conflagration. 

I little more than immense volumes of blackest 
smoke, split up, as it were, by deep-red tongues 
of fire, was visible for some time : but 1 liad not 
stood an hour among the tliroug when .smbleiily 
a huge portiotj of the roof fell in, and all at 
one** a broad Culumn of flame shot upwards into 
the sky, shedding on the in\Tia<l faces anmnd 
me a light fir lien, .t than day, and terrible 


drawback attending his kindly ministrations, I 
and that was, that letters entrusted to him | 
would sometim<-3 be a long while in getting to-1 
tlieir destination, ])erliaps because honourable 
members were in the country, engaged with ' 
ilog and gun. 

I think the publishers of Paternoster Row 
must liave been very glad when the penny |x>st 
came into existence, for it certainly iVeeil them 
Iroiji a imisauce wliicU, besides its continual 


would find in Longman’s parcel as many m 
tliirty to forty enclosures, either single letters 
or j)ackets of letters, and these it was my liaiy 
to deliver, along with the magazines and new 
volumes which customers had ordered. My 
master never made any objection to this 
Iiand posting, as he. knew very well that if Le 
lefust'd to comply with the usual custoo i’' 
\vo»ild omy tramsFer his patrons to some rird 
books*dler in tlie town. 




from its instnnt contrast with the preceding 
gloom. 

I made mv way at length ifito Palace Yard, 
an I thence to the west front of the burning 
])ib*, where n d<)zen fire-engines were playing 
on the flames, wiiile a Ixind of salvors in the 
upper rosms were pitching out books, mami- 
f»-ripts, and (bKurnents of various so-ts, which 
all Ml splashing into the water from the tuiginea, 
which covcre<l the ground inches deep. One 
Binall packet f<*ll at my feet, and, picking it up, 
I fiJiw it Wiv^ nddress^al to an old no- 
muiintanco of my own in the West of 
England. 1 put it in my rfx*ki?t, and 
y>OHt«d it before I went to Wd, an act 
fop which I was afterwards rewarded by 
very’ hearty thanks from the receiver. 

The salvors in tin uj»pcr floors were 
shortly compelleil to retreat by the 
tclvanreof tin flimei, and soon aftep^ 
the whole of the w’est front came to the 
ground with a crash, which actually 
Iil‘te<l a good part of the spectators fnun 
their feet, aud sent some of them 
sprawling. I never, lK?fore or since, 
witnessed the spectacle of vast massas 
falling from a height ; the sensation is 
far too appilling to be plexsant. 

To return to the flunks. During the 
r*. #«ss of Parliament membei-s of the 
('•nnuions were not so ea.<5ily got at, but 
tbery were always some resident in 
L-'iidon and frequenting their clubs. 

My landlord's daughter wa.s the wife 
of the i>orter of a club whicdi shall be 
iiinieless, and lie added to his jviy and 
perquisites getting fmnks “for a 
consideration ”—that is to say, for 
any trifle yon cliose to give him. My 
letters home wem gcncnilly franked 
ih. .Mifh his ; but there was ono 


A noteworthy agent for the clandestine con¬ 
veyance of letters m those days was the conntre 
carrier. He would not take a letter openly, 
that being against the regulations; but be 
would take a parcel, liowever small, if it were 
duly tied up with .string, and I>e had a capa¬ 
cious pocket under the an lied canvas awning ff 
his cart, and close to IjIs whip-hand, whirl 
would hold almost any number of little papT 
packages. I have before now travelled son.- 
thirty miles a day, sitting beside old Bogie, 
and seen him drop his little packets 
at every village and hamlet, and not 
a few farmliouses and country residences 
along the route. 

“ What is in those little packets 
you leave everywhere ? ” I once asked 
him. 

“Pantiles," said he, witli a grin, 
“most likely.” 

“You are joking,” I returned. 

“No, I b’ain’t—look here, you can 
feel a liole in the corner of this here 
one. Vve a carried that ’un back’ar-is 
and for’ards for many a j’ear. I knows 
liim by the feel. HeVe a trarelleil 
liundreds o' miles wi’ me.” 

“lUit there is something else besides 
the pantile. I can feel something softer 
than a tile.” 

“Ah, well, I knows nothing about 
that. Mayhap it’s a letter, you se*'. 
and mayhap it's two or three letters.' ^ 
Tlie old lellow gave me a queer loi^k 
—a look which let me into the secret : 
but he said no more, and I asked no 
further questions. The packet was 
given at the »ext village to a littl-* 
girl who was waiting for it; and 
>eareely an inn or a lone house did 
we pass w'hicli did not receive its 


annoyance, must have been no small hindrance f 
to business. Tills was the iiecegsity they were [ 
under to enclose letters and small packets in 
the weekly and monthly parcels disiiatched to 
the country booksellers. As to what extent 
these enclosure.H amounted in tlie aggregate some 
idea may be derived from a single fact. i 

MTicii a.s a lad I was apprenticed to a book- i 
seller and jirintcr in the country, 1 had to | 
unfjack the publishers* ]>arcels and distiibute i 
their contents to customers. Now sometimes I | 


4.-Fairly off. 
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WEtribution, which may or not liave 
been letters. 

Stage-coachmen and guards, not- 
ft'ithsUiuling they were severely inter¬ 
dicted from so doing, often dabbled in 
diis traffic, and they would rarely 
scruple to carry letters not packed, pro¬ 
vided they were not sealed or in uriy 
way closed. Then it was that sympa¬ 
thetic inks were much in demand, of 
which inks we hear next to nothing 
now, though forty or fifty years ago 
there was a regular trade in them. 

Letters written with such inks were 
tjcjt legible when opened until they 
find been subjected to some simple pro- 
ess, such as wanning them at a lire, • 

3 r immersing them in water. 

I knew a coachman who drove a 
:oiich some hundred miles out of Lon- 
Jon who made no scruple of carrying 
etters sealed or unsealed. Ke never 
■pceived them, and he could swear he 

ver received them ; but they found 
dioir way into his long coat-pocket 
tomehow ; and he never delivered them, 
md could swear to tliat also. When he 
inived at his destination lie walked 
lehind the bar at the inn, and shaking 
iimself in a sort of unconscious man- 
UT contrived to drop the letters on the 
floor, whence thfey were gathered up and de- 
ivered by some one else. 

People did not travel then one Iwndredth part 
« much as they do now. In the provincial towns 
iud cities there were thousands of men atul 
ffpmen in res])cctable circumstances who hod 
Qcver in their lives bN^en twenty miles from tlieir 
native place. Jt was only the nobility and 


6.—Stopping-place. 

gentry who migrated in the scii-soii to Bath or 
Clicltenharn, or to Brighton, Scarborough, or 
Tunbridge Wells. 

The annual resort to the seaside, now so 
generally the cu.stom, was a thing unknown to 
and nuthought of by the gramlsires of the youth 
of the present day. There were no milways to 
travel by, and few of the seaside resorts uow so 


crowded in summer time then existed, 
or existed only as fishing vilhiges. It 
was quite common, if one had a neigh¬ 
bour going to London, to charge him 
with letters, which he would not be 
(xi>ccled to deliver personally, but to 
drop into tlie lir.st twopenny post he 
came to, thus saving the sender or the 
receiver some three-fourths of the post¬ 
age-charge. 

I remember well when, in the year 
1830, I WMS driven from Paris througii 
loss of employment consc<iucnt on the 
Hevolution, my pockets were literally 
♦•rammed with letters from my many 
Kiiglish ac<iuaintiiDccs to their friends 
at home ; tliey were all unsealed, as tho 
French searchers would most certainly 
have contiscyitcd them in favour of'their 
Post-office had they been '.“losed. I 
Iiad to wafer them and post tliem in 
Ix)Ddon, where tliey were most of them 
delivered for t\vo|)ence instead of one- 
aiid-eightpeiico eiich. 

One of my Paris commissions, I - 
collect, cost me more trouble than I had 
uUculatcd on. It was a mes&igo from a 
I>oor Irishman who could not writi+— 
“and sure that didn’t matter,” he said, 
since the lass to whom it was scut eould 
not read. I had to find her out iu St. 
Gilca’s, whicli after long scavchiiig 1 did, and 
was able to allbrd her the satisfaction of knowing 
that Terence had not forgotten her—that he wm 
well and thriving—and of giving her a small 
trinket with whicli he had intrusted me. 

Commercial travellers, who, by the way, Lave 
multiplied by twenty at least since the spread 
of railways througli the land, weio a soit of 



6. The Last Few Mile*. 
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privilege'! postmen. They wonlil turn out 
letters while turning over their stimple^, and 
would receive and forwan.1 letters as a matter of 
course to the place whither they were next 
bound. Sometimes they would herald their 
arrival by a present of game, and the tnwiesmau 
would find letters in the crop of a bird or the 
stomach of a hare. I have myseslf more than 
once excavated a packet of letters from a com¬ 
plimentary barrel of native oysters. 

At the time I am speaking of all newspapers 
boro a Government stamp, by virtue of which 
they passed free by post. NcwspajK'rs a day or 
two old might Im* bought for a penny or a iialf- 
penny, or might be bogged for nothing; and 
these, foldevl with the stamp visible, would 
circuLato as well as new ones. As a consequence, 
methods of corresjmndenco by newspapers were 
contrived and practised by not a few. One of 
the methods adopted by a workman of my 
a(-<|Uaiutanc& wag very simple and effective. 

When he received a newspaper by po.st be 
knew by some agreed-on singularity in the 
address whether it contained a hitter or no. If 
it did, he turned to acertiin column and began 
to spell out the communication, which he could 
do easily enough, if not very rapidly, though no 
one else with the column before him wouhi see 
an> thing more than the printed paragraphs it 
contained. 

^ The key to the mystery lay in a succession of 
minute dots not larger than the prick of a small 
pill, marked consecutively under the biters 
recjuircd to spell the several w’ords of the com¬ 
munication. He would write down the letters 
80 indicated on a slip of paper, and w’ould form 
thciti into words as he wrote them. Such com¬ 
munications would of course l>e very brief— 
inilced, the search through a whole column of 
print would result in but two or three lines of 
manuscript; but, brief as they were, they were 
longer than the majority of the telegrams which 
now speed along the electric wires, and could 
be made to impart all the information the writer 
wished to convey. 

The methods above described of superseding 
the Post-ollice were not all of a kind, it may 
bo said, whicli could bo justified from a moral 
point of view, and I am not going to say any¬ 
thing in their defence. If it was wrong at that 
time to make use of such agencies, people in 
gorioral did not think so, or at least did not say 
80 . I never knew of any one objecting to them 
on moral grounds. The tnith is, the expense 
of ])Ostage in those days was known to be 
unnecessarily great, and was felt as a grievous 
opiiression, Ifcncc among the indirect benefits 
of Sir Rowland Hill's reformation we must not 
forget the les.gcning of fraud, trickery, and 
“ hhiiiting of the moral sense.'* 

1 have known as much as from forty to fifty 
shillings a morning ta be paid to the postman 
(.prepaid letters were almost unknown) by the 
ediiorof a monthly magarine when the month 
was waning and the day of publication drew 
near, and the cost was even more than that to 
wliolesale hou.sts of business doing a large 
tmde. 

Mr. Rowland Hill, thougl^]^e so ably effected 
the postal reform, was not by any means the 
first wlio contemplated it. I can recall a con- 
vei-sation on the subject which took place 
between my employer and a reverend liltertiieur 
as far back as the year 1820, in which eonversa- 
ti<ui the desideratum discussed was not n penny 
but a halfpenny post, which should circulate 
fru* stamped half-sheers issued by the Govern- 
meitt, of which stamped leave.? a correspondent 
might nut as many or as few at a time as he 
required. I may add that neither of the inter- 
loiMUors had the slightest ex[)ectation that any 
rittfinpt would ever be made to forward the 
realisation of such a scheme. They wore only 
visionary dreamers of what might be, little 
thinking that a magician would ere long appear 
I ho scene who should realise their dreams. 

In looking back at the days of the old postal 
systiMn, there are some thin'^s which one cunnot 
recall without a sigh of regret that they have 
Passvil away for ever. Many a pleasant evening 
^oiir have 1 spent in watching the loading and 
**^pnrtiire of the night mails as they were start¬ 


ing on their long starlightcd journeys. It was 
a lively, spirit-stirring sight to see them roll off 
one after another, the prancing four-in-hand 
pawing the paving-stones in tluir eagerness to 
start—the coachman, a drab-coated, j>earl*but- 
toned, raany-caped Halinurus, sceptred with a 
whip having three or four fathoms of lash—the 
guard, a pr^essional functionary of more modc- 
nte pretensions and dimensions, an accomplished 
I>erformer on that long defunct and forgotten 
instrument, the keyed bugle, whose somewhat 
sepulchral and sonorous diapasons are now silent 
for ever—the passengers so snugly packed within 
and without, and the whole equipage the very 
perfection of neatness and trim propriety. 

As the mail rattled olP, east, west, north, or 
south, that channingScotch melody, ‘*0 Nannie 
w'ilt thou gang wTme?'’ or the no less charm¬ 
ing “ lUiiks and Hraes o’ Bonny Doon,” would 
come borne back on the br\*eze as if to bid us 
good-bye. It was the guard pouring through 
the mellow horn his pensive soul, and not at all 
imagining, honest man 1 that Nannie, who is 
watching him from an attic window, would be 
but too glad to gang wi’ him to tlie Banks o’ 
Bonnie Doon. or anywhere else, “gin he wad 
but tak’ her awa',” 

Then who that ever witnessed it has for¬ 
gotten or can forget that aunnal show on .the. 
1st of May, when the new outfit of mail-conches 
and appliances superseded the old ones—wlien 
all the paraphernalia was new—new vehicles, 
new horses, new harness, and new trappings of 
all sorts, the coachman in a brand-new costume, 
and the {Kinsive guard ditto, with his melancholy 
bugle newly polished and breathing new tunes. 
Then it was that, in long procession, tho 
splendid corteyc ]Kiradod the main routes of the 
city amidst the admiring look.? and applauiling 
cheers of the multitiide, and meeting in Lin¬ 
coln’.? Inn Fields, andcoui'sing round and round 
that legal and classical centre, hhowed to all and 
sundry how well qualified was the natioual 
Post-office by the perfection of its locomotive 
mirohinery to act the part of the flying Mercurys 
for the entire kingdom. 

Then, lastly, who can forget, especially if lie 
has ever cnjoyeil the patrician privilege of the 
box scat, the delicious exoiteoicnts of a long 
.summer’s day—from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve—on the out.sido of the day-mail ? 

Whnt delightful memories recur at the very 
thought of it! The succe.ssl'ul booking for the 
scat some days before, then the start, after a 
substantial brcakfa.st, at early morn, the long 
drive, say westward, thix>ugh the far-btretching 
metropolis, where coachee, doing a teii-mile- 
an-hour pace, ha.s to look sharply about him, 
and i.? not much inclined to talk. 

In less than an hour, however, we have left 
even Brentford behind, tiiid having done our 
first stage, change horses at a little inn in the 
open country. Now we are on again, and our 
companion becomes communicative. He know.s 
tho history of the localities ho has so long tra¬ 
versed better tliau any toi>ographor would ever 
care to know- will t»ll you everything 

you wish to know, and ho will garnUh his narni- 
tives with details of the. strariKcst kind, whicli 
details, if you ore wise, you w ill not attempt to 
discredit. 

Meanwhile we are dashing along the level 
road at a swinging rate, the trot often breaking 
into a gallop for miles together. The villagers 
come out to see ; young and old, men and 
maidens, flock to cottage doors and windows, 
and the little urchins run shouting after us 
until they are out of breath and left behind. 

Anon we come to a town, where it is market 
day. As soon a.s it i.s in view our guard lifts his 
bugle to his mouth, and there follows a blast of 
warning, which has modulated into a lively air 
a.g wo come rushing into tho njarket, scattering 
to right and left the ducks and geeso and other 
small deer, and careering, with apparent hecd- 
les.sness but really with consummate care and 
skill, through the crowded mart. 

So we go on, and on, varying tho scone as 
hamlet and townlet, farmhouse and mansion, 
fly fia.-t, for five or six hours, and now' wo are 
'.nforiiied that at the next stage we shall dine— 
I that is, we shall have to pay .Mrs. Nelson three- 


and-sixpence apiece and dine if vre can. We 
alight from the coach, say, at half-past one, ud 
at ten minutes to two wc are peremptorily sca- 
rooned to mount to our places again, and moimv 
we must aiul do. If we c.aa dine in twestj 
minutes, we do ; if wc cannot, that is s:ippo3rd 
to be our misfortune, and it will not be helped 
by grumbling. 

We do not travel quite so fust in tlio after¬ 
noon, for tworea-sons : first, because ic isetceed- | 
iugly hot; and, secondly, because we have nos | 
left the level track and have arrived at arathfr 
hilly district. We have more music and less gd- 
loping ; guard is liberal with his plaintive mtW | 
dies, and perhaps a .sympathising pa^ngerwill | 
volunteer a song of a tender sort, helped oit I 
with soino staccato touches from the bogle—the ; 
bugle, however, being sure to burst out with & 
bri.'<k and lively air as we run through tk 
towns. 

Thronghont the day there has been plenty rf 
talking among our outsiders, bnt when afiff- 
noon declines into evening we become gradoally 
silent, and by the time our ultimate destinatios 
is approacliecl we are all mute as mice. ThisU 
always tho case when i>eople journey long tiv 
gether. Dr. John.son notice the fact, and be 
accounted for it—he always accounted for every¬ 
thing—on tho.sup[>ositiou thatwhen wedrawnrtr 
tho end of a journey wo naturally revert to the 
purpose for which the journey waa undorUkea, 
and our thoughts are too busy for idle talk. 
Perliaps tho d(x;tor was right, but ho might 
hardly havo noticed the fact, or philoeopbhtd 
upon it, had he lived in the.?e railway times. 

The sun has set by tho time we arrive atoor 
destination ; we have done a hundred and 
twenty miles. We have had a most delightful 
ri<ic, and though rather stiff from sitting Liir- 
teen or fifteen hours in one position, we retir? 
to rest, W’ell pleased and satisfied, feeling cod 
vinced that, as regard.? comfort and rapidity ia 
travelling, nothing further ought to be eipwted 
or desired. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By tuk Rev. T. S. Millikotox, 
Author of “Crudera **Boy and 


CHAPTRIl TV.—TWO NEW FELLOWS, 

HE two Dew* 
boys arrived 
on the day 
) ‘a ppointfd, 
and it hap¬ 
pened that 
they both 
drove np to 
tlio door at 
the name mo- 
nicnt, Mra. 
r o u gher 
brought her 
soil iu a oar- 
riage drawB 
b y a pair 
of horsea, 
with a postilion riding and a servant ia 
livery behind her. She liked to see the 
country, she said; she could not bear to 
have a man with a shabby coat ritting 
just in front of her. In the park it w?* 
different, of course. She had two niea 
there on a high coach-box; but with s 
hired vehicle there was no knowing whst 
sort of coat the driver might wear; and 
then the country' was so beautiful! I 
say she meant what she said ; but I could 
not help thinking of a story I had rea'l 
about a Obinesc mandarin, who, when on 
a visit to this country, was iimted to tab? 
a drive with a nobleman in his carriage- 
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It waa B Teiy nice carriage, with a pair of 
honea, and, of coarse, a coachman whose 
place was on the box. The mandarin waa 
very angry at being asked to sit behind 
the ooacfaman and below him. He thought 
he was entitled to the highest place, and 
would not submit to have a serrant placed 
above him; he wanted to sit on the box 
himself. I don’t know how they settled 
it, but I think it must have been something 
of ths same sort of feeling which made 
llrs. Pongher like to have a postilion when 
die came into the country, and a servant 
in the dickey. * 

A spring cart brought Pongher’s lug- 
^ge from the station. It hful arrived 
tlready, and was drawn up by the toad- 
lide, waiting. Mrs. Pougher had not 
nuch time to spare, she said, as she had 
teveral engagements the same evening in 
ixindon; a dinner party, and a concert, 
md a ball; and they were all very import- 
int, though of course she wishM to see 
low her son would settle down before 
eaving him. She made a hasty inspection 
rf the dormitories, oomplainiug to Mrs. 
iightfoot, who went with her, that More- 
nn was not going to have a dormitory all 
o himself, and proposing to tom out two 
leds from one of the rooms in order to 
pve him more privacy, which waa cool, 
onsidering how the vacancy had been 
uado for him. I believe ^e proposed 
0 Hr. liightfoot that he should make 
iforeton a parlour boarder, but Ijght- 
oot said he hardly knew what that meant. 

“ We all mess toother here, Mrs. 
’ougber,” he said. “ We make no 
listinctions.” 

“It is not exactly what I should have 
hosen for Moreton,’’ she answered, “ but 
t is too late to change now.’’ 

“Not at all,’’ said Lightfoot. 

“I am the best judge of that,’’ she 
epiied. ■ “My engagements in London 
his evening compel me to leave at once; 
nd therefore things must remain as they 
re.’’ 

Lightfoot looked very much annoyed, but 
IS could not say to a lady what he might 
lave said to her husband. So she gave 
ler son a great many kisses, which he, 
rishing to be manly, wiped away directly 
rith the back of his hand, and then she 
Irove off. 

Young Posher, unliko his father, was 
sU and upright. He looked about him 
rith an independent, almost defiant air, as 
such as tu say, “ You think I don’t like 
oining to school. You are mistaken. I 
on’t care much about it, one way or the 
ith^. If. 1 didn’t like it I shouldn’t 
ome.’’ 

We saw him at the door of the house 
iter his mother was gone away, waiting 
or Mr. Lightfoot to tell him where to go 
ad what to do. Lightfoot was engaged 
rith Dr. Hartshome and the young French 
<oy, and they were also near the door, 
siting together. Pierre stood by, lookiug 
rom oue to another, watching riieir faces 
s they conversed, but without understand- 
ug much of what they said; for they 
poke in low tones, and though he had 
licked ii]> a goo'i d««l more Euglish sinoe 
le came a«hoie, his knowledge of it was 
till very imperfeot, and he was not sharp 
It understanding even what he heard. He 
VBs, as I have alroady said, a thin, pale, 
lervons-lookiEg. jerky sort of boy, all eyes 
md nose. If he coidd have heard what the 
'ellows, who were taking stock of him from 
1 distance, were saying about him he would 
lot have been flattered 

“ He looks like a Frenchman,’’ said one. 


“ He is a Frenchman,” said another. 

“ I am sorry for it,” said a third ; . “ we 
i don’t want any more foreigners here. Meyer 
is one too many.” 

Meyer was derman, a sort of half¬ 
pupil, though, if the term could have been 
literallyap^ed, half would have been better 
than the whole. Though a big hoy, he was 
not one of the luouitors; but ho had to talk 
Cterman with the boys and to read to them, 
and filled up his time with lessons for 
himself. 

“ He is as lean as a rushlight; same 
colour too,” they went on. 

“ A rushlight is all /ai, stupid! ” 

“ His nose is hooked like an eagle’s.” 

“ Or an owl’s,” 

“ No; it’s not so thick as on owl’s.” 

“ And what eyes he has got! ” 

“ Well, don’t stare at him: you wouldn’t 
like it yourself if you wore a new boy. 
You will see plenty of him by-and-by.” 

“ Plenty too much, I dare say. I wish 
Lightfoot wouldn’t make vacancies for 
French and Oerman boys.” 

It was young Byan who said this. 

" You had better tell him so,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ So I will,” said Byan. 

“Here ko pomes, then. Kow is your 
time,” I answered. 

Byan turned away, looking very red; 
but Lightfoot called after him. Could 
be have heard what be said ? Byan was a 
cheeky sort of Irish boy—the “ gossoon ” 
we called him. He did not care much what 
he said to anybody ; but of course he had 
only been joking, and would not have 
cboekfd Lightfoot. We were glad to find, : 
therefore, that the master only wanted to 
introduco the new boys to us, especially 
the French hoy. I believe he was afraid 
Byan would laugh at him, so he said he 
must be his particular friend, and show 
him about, and tell him all about the ndes 
of the school, and so on. Byan said he 
would. He told us afterwards it was a 
great take in, as he had intended to have 
some fun out of the French boy, and now 
he couldn’t. We generally “ green ” the 
new boys, but after what Lightfoot said to 
us thou, we none of us wanted to “ green ” 
Pierre. 

As for Pongher, he did not want much 
introducing. He looked us in the face and 
went about the playground examining 
everything as if ho had been an officer seat 
down by Government to inspect the school 
and the fellows, and to m^p a report about 
them. When we asked him his name and 
where ho came from, ^he stared at us, 
twitched up hia.hoae, lyid did- »ot answer. 
He treated the moiii ors in the same way, 
and absolutely wmked a^ them. I remem¬ 
ber we were very D»|>ch delighted, and 
looked on with fearful expectation to see 
what the consequences would bo. But the 
monitors ha poned to be in a good humour, 
aud oply laughed. A mouse may play with 
a lion sometimes. He waa a new boy, and 
they did not wish to be severe with him at 
first. 

“ Oh, 1 say,” said one of the young ones, 
running up to us, “ he’s got such a big 
box. I wonder what there is in it.” 

Fottgbcr heard him aud smiled, then led 
the way towards it, and we all followed 
him. It was t'Ot only a very large box, 
but a very handsome one—brand new, 
made of o-k, with iron comers and bands; 
it looked like a plate chest, and might have 
been full of gold from the look of it; it 
was very heavy too. The awkward part of 
the business was that there was no room 
for it in the box-house, and though we 


piled some of the other follows’ boxes up, 
one upen another, even that was of iic' 
use, fi.r it was found out then that it was 
too wide to pass through the door. 

What was to be done ? It was impor¬ 
tant to get the box into its place that it 
might be opened. 

“It is a very good box,” said Meyer, 
coming np at that moment. “ Where did 
you let it be made ? ” 

“My father ordered it,” said Pongher; 
“it was all done in twenty-four hours, 
polishing and all. It is not very large. 
Why do you have such narrow doors 1 
must speak to Lightfoot about it.” 

He meant it too. Not like young Byan. 

“ I’ll write to my father,” he went on, 
“and get him to have a now box-room 
made. He could get it done and sent do wn 
all ready in twenty-four hours if he would 
give the order.” 

Then he jumped up and seated himself 
upon the box, and looked at the boys who 
were standing round, and they all looked 
at him. 

“ 1 suppose you would like to know 
what is inside?” he said, after some 
minutes. 

“Two of every sort,” one of them sug¬ 
gested, “ Tell them to walk out.” 

He evidently thought it might be a 
Noah’s ark with real animals in it. 

Pougher got down, took a key from hi.s 
pocket, twisted it on his fingers, looking 
at us all the while, as if enjoying our su-s- 
pense, and at length unlocked the box and 
raised the lid. 

“ Tell them to walk out,” he said, and 
began throwing the contents upon the 
gravel. 

Cakes, oranges, nuts, gingerbread, choco¬ 
late, sweets of all kinds, enough tv stock 
a tuck-shop! 

“ Hero, you chaps,” he said, “ oome and 
help yourselves; you can have them all if 
you like; I can send for some more when 
these are gone; and be began to hand 
them about to any one who would take 
thorn. 

Meyer was one of the first to hold out 
his bands; he pushed the little fellows 
away, and filled not only his mouth but 
his pockets, Pongher looking on calmly as 
if he did not care what they did with the 
things. Somehow or other the box, large 
as it was, was snon emptied. 

“Jolly ! capital! first-rate!” wont from 
mouth to mouth. Other things more sub¬ 
stantial than words went from mouth to 
mouth also. 

Evcjy boy who chose, and there were 
none who did ^ot choose, came in for a 
share of the tuck. 'The only thing we did 
not Jik« was seeing the new boy standing 
by the sido of his box, watching us as wo 
ate, but. taking nothing for himself. It 
was hkc seeing the wild beasts fed at the 
Zoo. Some of us wanted him to save 
some of the good things for himself, but 
he would not. He might not care for 
them just then, we th'Ught, hut after ho 
had h^u a few days at school he would 
perhaps feel differently. 

When the box was empty he turned it 
up against the wall, “ in cose it should 
rain,” ho said. Young Bvan fetched an 
old broken umbrella which he had seen 
Ijing about somewhere and spread it out 
ovttr it. But PoughiT did not like jokes 
of that sort, so he caught it op aud whirled 
it over the wall, and then walked Bw.ay 
with his hands in his p -ckets. 

Meanwhile the little French hoy had 
hardly eiroken to any one. Mfver, who 
was supposed to speak Frtnch well, because 
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he was a Gcnnan, seeing him standing 
slone, took him by the arm, and began to 
talk to him, and they went away together. 
The next time any of us met Pierre, he 
■topped and took off his hat and made a 
bow. It was just like what you may sec 
in the tailors’ pattern-books of Parisian 
Eosturaes. None of the fellows could help 
laughing, and they all took off their hats 
to him, with the same antics. At last 
young Eyan came bustling up and said it 
was a shame. 

‘ ‘ Who told you to take your hat off in 
that way ?” he asked Pierre. “We don’t 
do that sort of thing in England.’’ 

“ L’AUemand—the German—he say so.’’ 

“I’ll punch his German head,” said 
Ryan. If Meyer had been within reach I 
tare no doubt he would have done it too, 
though Eyan was several years younger 
than Meyer. 


to play cricket or anything else unless he 
liked. 

“ I don’t know any other school that I 
could have sent him to, ” Dr. Hartshome 
said. “ Yet I thought it essential that he 
should be with other boys; and—and I 
have no one at home.” He sighed as he 
said it. “ It is a very interesting case,’’ 
he went on, “ and I want to watch it; you 
will help me to watch it, woiVt you, Mr. 
Kennedy, and let me know how he gets | 
on, and how his memory is y ” 

Mr. Kennedy promised to do as the 
doctor wished. 

“ What is his name ? ” he asked. 

“We call him Pierre,” said the doctor. 

“ Le Brun is his surname, I believe; but 
Pierre is enough. Peter, you know, walkerl 
upon the sea, and a hand was stretched 
out to save him when ho began to sink. 
This poor' boy may almost be said to have 


what happened to her, none ean tell. Ha 
only knows. Now you can nuderstoi 
me.” 

“I can, indeed. Dr. Hartshomc; nul 
whatever I can do to forward youi bid 
intentions towards this poor castaway I 
shall do it with all my heart. We will all 
him Pierre, then.” 

Pierre is French for Peter; thongb I 
suppose everybody knows that. 

Soon after that the good doctor tookhii 
leave, and Mr. Kennedy brought the new 
hoy back into the playground. He t«i 
him to his own study, sad gave him thf 
run of it. I am spetiicing figuratively, of 
course, for it was only about six fat 
square, so there was not much room for 
rumiiog. In school ho was called Piem , 
but in the playground he had all sorts of 
names. Johnny Crayiaud was one of then;, 
or J ohnny—by itself. 



"Capital! first*rate!'* went from mouth to mouth. 


All this time Dr. Hartshome and Mr. 
Lightfoot had been together in the house, 
and by-and-by Pierre was sent for to hid 
the doctor good-bye. Mr. Kennedy was 
there also. He had been told all about 
Pierre, and had promised to take him 
under his particular care. Mr. Kennedy 
felt himself drawn to the young stranger, 
and a.sked the doctor a great many 
questions a.s to how he had better go on 
with him. Ho was to be taught with the 
other boys, and no diffricnce was to be 
made, only he was to ho indulged as much 
os pos.sible in his lessons,.at;d not compelled 


' done the same. Tossed about, I don’t 
i know how long, in an open boat, and 
rescued with only three or four others, 
when ho was alre^y almost dead I It was 
the hand of God that saved him ; and the 
same almighty power may restore his 
heakh and memory. Ah, Mr. Kennedy, 
you don’t know how I feel it! I had a 
son of my own once ; he went to sea, and 
was lost. No one knows to this day what 
his end wa.s. He may have suffered as 
this xioor child did. The ship sailod from 
England, and was never heard of more ; 
i whether she fomidercd, or was burnt, or 


Those who liked him and were kiaiHv 
disposed to him called him Johnny; tl* 
others Crapuud, or Crap, or Froggie. 
one need wish for a bettor name than 
Johnny. Pieire answered to either nan.' • 
though not with the same readiness. 

After a few days both the new hoj* 
shook down into their places; and thoagh 
from time to tiino they attracted notice Iv 
their eccentricities—each, of coms^c. in 
quite a different line—they got on vfi? 
well with the other boys, and were 
odd fi.sh, blit not bad fellows. 

(To be eotithnied.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROrXD AXD ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By Wii.lum H. Q. Kinc.ston, 

Autlufr 0/ “ From i\ru;dtr MoiJcetj to Admiral," etc. 
(YIAITEK IX. —I EXI’ERIENOE THE TEEILS OF 
THE SE.V. 

T he Good Intent ran on before the in¬ 
creasing’ gale. The fast-rising seas 
wme rolling 
lip astern, 
threatening 
I'xery instant 
to poop her, 
for. having a 
foil cargo, she 
vas much 
ileoper in the 
irater than 
when we 
soiled from 
rortsmouth. 

We quickly 
lost sight of 
the grating 
and spare 
thrown to 
oiir hapless 
shipmates, 
and they 
themselves 
had before 
tiiec disap- 
pared. 

The first 
thing now to 
I* done was 
to get the 
iiiaintopsail 
stowed, for. 

Hying wildly 
III the wind. 

It seemed us 
if about to 
carry away 
the maintop- 
niast. Tlie 
mate, An¬ 
drews, and 
two other 
j men were on 
the point of 
going aloft to 
try and haul 
it in, in spite 
<if the danger 
they raft in 
eo doing, 
when a report 
like that of 
1 thunder was 
I heard, and 
the sail, split 
into ribbons, 
was torn 
from the 
holt-ropes. 

The frag¬ 
ments, after 
streaming out 
wildly in the 

wind, lashed themselves round and round 
the yard, thug saving us the hazardous 
task of attempting to furl tho sail. I 

The brig flew on, now plunging into the 
roaring and foaming seas, now rolling from 
side to side so that it was difficult to keep 
our feet. The fore-staysail and jib had 
liecn stowed in time, and the flymg-jib 
had been blown away, so that the foretop¬ 
sail was the only sail set. 

Thus hour after hour passed. Had we 
lieen running in the opposite direction we 
should have been making good progress, 


1 but we were now going farther and further 
from our destination, to be driven into 
even worse weather, and pcrhws to have 
to make our way south round the Irish 
coast. To avoid this, the captain was 
anxious to heave the brig to, and I saw 
him and the mate consulting how it could 
be done. It was a dangerous operation, 
they both knew, for should she not quickly 
come up to the wind, a sea might strike 


At the mercy of the waves. 

her on the broadside and sweep over her 
deck, or throw her on her beam ends. ' 

“ If we get a lull it must be done, ’ said , 
the captain. I 

“ Ay, ay, sir 1 ” answered the mate ; and 
he ordered the men I 0 stand ready to brace ] 
round the foretopsail-yard as the brig came ' 
up to the wind. 1 

Still we watched in vain for the wmhed- 
for lull. In spite of the roaring seas I felt 1 
wonderfully sleepy, and could scarcely 
keep my eyes open as I held on to a stau- | 
chion at the after-part of the deck. Jim ^ 


was much in the same condition, for we 
bad both been on foot since the morning 
watch had been called, and wc had had no 
; food all day. 

The kind captain, observing the state wo 
were in, instead of abusing us, as some 
skippers would have done, oroered us to go 
I below to find something to cat and to lie 
down till wo were wanted. We were 
I making our way forward when he shouted 
out, 

“Go into 
the cabin, 
laddies. 
There is some 
bread and 
cheese in the 
pantry, and 
ye’ll be re ady 
at hand when 
I call ye.” 

We quickly 
slipped be¬ 
low, and he 
again closed 
the com¬ 
panion-hatch 
which he bad 
opened to let 
us descend. 
The other 
biitcbes hod 
been batten¬ 
ed down, for 
at any mo¬ 
ment a sea 
might break 
on board, 
and if they 
bad not been 
secured 
might fill the 
vessel. 

Not a ray 
of light came 
below, but 
Jim and I 
groping 
about, found 
the bread and 
cheese we 
were in search 
of, and soon 
satisfied our 
hunger. We 
then, thank¬ 
ful to get 
some rest, lay 
down on the 
deck of the 
Cahill- which 
landsmen 
would call 
the floor—for 
we should 
have coDsi- 
ilered it jirc- 
suniptuous to 
stretch our- 
selves ill one 
of the berths 
or even on 

tho locker ; and in spite of the rolling and 
pitching of the brig we were quickly fast 
asleep. 

I seldom dreamed in those days, hut, 
though tired as I was, my slumbers were 
(roubled. Now I fancied that the brig 
was sinking, but that, somehow or other, 
I came to the surface, and was striking out 
amid the raging billows for the land; then 
I thought that I was again on board, and 
thatthebrig, after ru.sliing rapidly on, struck 
upon a huge reef of black rocks, when, in 
an instant, her timbers split asunder, and 
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we were all hnrled into the seething waters. 
Suddenly I was awoke by the thundering, 
crashing sound of a tremendous blow on 
the side of the vessel, and I found myself 
hove right across the cabin, clutching fast 
hold of Jim, who shout^ out, “ Hillo, 
Peter what is Ihe matter ? Are we all going 
to be drowned P ” 

Beiore 1 could answer him there came 
from above us—ind'Hvi, it had begun while 
he was s^icaking—f deafening mingling of 
terrific noises, of naming planks, ot fulling 
spars, the rush sud swirl and roar of 
waters, amid which could bo heard the 
faint cries of htmian voices. 

The brig had boon thrown on her beam 
ends. of that there could be no doubt, 
for when we attempted to get on our feet 
we found the deck of the cabin almost per¬ 
pendicular. 

“ Do you think the brig will go down P ” 
shouted Jim. 

The hubbub was so great that it was 
impossible to hear each other rmless we 
spoke at the very top of our voices. 

“ We must, at all evouts, get on dock as 
soon as we can, and do our best to save 
ourselves,” I answered. 

Though I said this, I had very little hope 
of escaping, as 1 thought that the vessel 
might at any moment founder. Even to get 
on dock was no easy matter, for everything 
in the cabin was upside down—boxes 
and bales, and casks and articles of all 
sorts, thrown out of the lockers, mixed 
with the furniture which hod broken adrift, 
were knocking about, while nil the time we 
were in complete darkness. The deadlights 
had fortunately been closed at the com¬ 
mencement of the gale, and the oompanion- 
hatch remained secure, so that, as yet, no 
water came below. 

Getting on our feet wo were endeavouring 
to grope our way to the compauion-lodder 
when wo heard two loud crashes in quick 
Bucces.ion, and directly afterwards, the 
brig righting with a violent jerk, we v^cre 
thrown half across the oabiu, bruised and 
almo t stunned, among the numberless 
things knocking violently about. After a 
time, on recovering our senses, we picked 
ourselves up and mode another attempt to 
get on deck. I now began to hope that 
the brig would not go down as soon as I 
had expected, but stiU I knew that she was 
in a fearfully perilous condition. ’I W8« 
sure from the crashing sounds we hod heard 
that both her masts.were gone; that very 
probably also she had sprung a leak, while 
we wore far to the northwaid of the usual 
traik of vessels, r - 

At last we found our way to the cabin 
door, but groped about in vain for Uiw 
companiou-ladderi till Jim suggested that 
it had be-n uiishif^)ed When the vessel wont 
over. After som«- tame we foimd it, but had 
groat difficulty, iu ^mseqneuoe of the way 
the brig was relllu^, to get it replaced. As 
soon hs it was so 1 mounted and shouted as 
loud as I could to some one to come and 
lilt off the hafch. 

Eo voioe rep led. Again and again 1 
shouted, fanoyiag that the people might 
have gone forwa'd for some reason or other 
aud had forgotten ns. 

What can have happened f ” cried Jim, 
in a tone of alarm. 

I dared not answer him, for I feared the 
worst. 

Peeling about, I discovered aasxe slung 

i ’list insiilo the companion-hatch, on which 
bcean hammering away with all my 
might—but still no one came. 

•‘Jim. I’m afraid they must all be gone,” 
I cried out at last. 
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“Gone!” he exclaimed. “What, the 
old captain, and mate, and Andrews, and 
the rest ? ” 

“ I am afraid so,” I answered. 

Again I shouted and knocked. Still no 
one came. 

“ We mnst break open the hatch,” I 
said, and I attempted to force up the top 
with the axe, but did not succeed. 

“ Let me try,” cried Jim; “ my arm is 
stronger than yours.” 

I got down the ladder and gave him the 
axo. Ho took my place and began working 
away at the part where the latch was 
placed. I could hear him giving stroke 
after stroke, but could see nothing, for the 
hatch fitted so closely that not a gleam of 
light came through it. 

Presently I heard him sing out, “ I’ve 
done it,” and I knew by the rush of cold 
damp air which came down below that he 
had got off the hatch. 

Still all was dark, but looking up I could 
distinguish the cloudy sky. Not till then 
did I know that it was night. We had 
gone to sleep in brood dayli^t, and I bad 
had no idea of the number of hours which 
bad pas.sed by since then. I sprang up the 
companion-ladder after Jim, who had 
stepped out on deck. 

The spectacle which met my cj-es was 
appalling. The masts were gone, carried 
away a few feet from the deck—only the 
stumps were standing—everything had 
been swept clear away, the caboose, the 
boats, the bulwarks; the brig was a com¬ 
plete wreck; the dark foam-topped seas 
were rising up high above the deck, threa¬ 
tening to en^ilf her. 

The masts were stiU alongside hanging 
on by tho rigging, their butt ends every 
now and then striking against her with so 
torrifio a force that I feared they most 
before long drive a hole through the plank¬ 
ing. As far as I could make out through 
tho thick gloom some spars which had ap¬ 
parently fallen before the masts gave way 
lay about the deck, kept from being washed 
away by the rigging attached, to them 
having become entangled in the stanchions* 
and the remaining portions of the shattered 
bulwarks. 

Not one of our shipmates could we see. 
Again we shouted, in the faint hope that, 
some of them might be lying concealed 
forward. No one answered. • 

“ Maybe that thev have gone down into 
the fore-peak,” said}im; “1’lj.^andlaiOQk 
OD'tbc hatch. They can’t heat our shouts 
from where we are.” 

I tried to persuade Jim not to make the 
attNnpt till daylight, for a eea might break 
on board and wash him away. 

■ “ But do yem see, Peter* we roust trje 
and gethdp to out away the loworirigging, 
whiob keeps tho masts battering og^iost 
the sides?” he answered. >- 

“ Then I'll go with you.” I said. “ Ws’ll j 
share the same fate, whatever that may be.” 

“No, no. Peter! You stay by the com¬ 
panion-batch ; see, there are plenty of spars 
for ms to catch hold of, and I’ll take good 
care not to get washed away,” ausweied 
Jim, beginning his journey forward. 

Notwithstanding what he said, I was 
following him when I fancied that I heard 
a faint groan. I stopp'd to listen. It 
might be only the sound produced by the j 
rubbing of two spars together or tho work- j 
iug of the timbers. Again I beard the j 
groan. I was now aure that it was uttered j 
by one of onr shipmates. It came from a 
part of tho deck covered by a mass of broken 
spars and sails and rigging. Though I 
could not see a> far, I i^w that Jim had 


reached the fere hatchway by hearing him 
shouting and knocking with the ha^ of 
the axe. 

“ Are any of them there ? ” I cried out 

“ No! Not one, I’m afecred,” hs 
answered. 

“ Then come and help me to see if thats 
is any person under these spars here,” I 
said. 

Of course we had to bawl out to each 
other at tho top of our voices on acooimtof 
the clashing of the seas, the groaning and 
creaking of the timbers and bulk-heads, and 
the thuudering of the masts against the 
sides. 

Jim soon joined me. We had to be raj 
cautious how we moved about, for besides 
the risk there was at any moment of a sea 
sweeping across the deck, we might on 
account of the darkness have stepp^OTer- 
board. We lost no time in crawling to 
the spot whence I heard the groans 
proceeding. 

On feeling about we soon discovered a 
man, his body, pressed down on the deck 
by a heavy spar, and portly concealed hr 
the canvas. 

“ Who are you ? ” cried Jim. “ Spoeito 
us, do.” 

A groan was the only answer. 

“ Do you try and lift the spar, Jim, and 
I’ll drag him out.” I said. 

Jim tried to do as I told him, but ihongh 
be exerted all bis strength be could not 
succeed in raising the spar. 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear! the poor fellov 
will die if we cannot get him free soon," 
I exclaimed, in despair. 

“This will do it,” cried Jim, who had 
been searching about, and now came with 
the broken end of a toji-gallant-yard to 
serve as a handspike. By its means ho 
prised up tho spar, while I as goutlyas 
I could dragged out the man by tho 
shoulders. No sooner did I feel his jacket 
than I was almost sure that be •was 
no other than onr good' old skipper- 
He was breathing heavily, and had 
apparently been rendered nnconscioxu by a 
Uow on the head. I at length got him ont 
from under the spar.. 

“We must carry him below beforo 
another sea breaks on board,” I said. 
“ Come, help me, Jim.” 

: Together we lifted the old man, and 
staggeringalong the slippery deck, reached 
the companion-hatch iu s^ety. To got 
'him down without injury was more d®- 
culU. I going first and taking his legs, and 
Jim holding him by tho shomders, we suc¬ 
ceeded adi last. Wliile Jim supported him 
at thabottom of the ladder, I hunted sbont 
till I foimd a tinder-box and matches and 
lighted the ^bin lamp. It showed os, as 
I had supposed^, that the person 1 bad 
resowed was our captain. He was pale as 
death, and 'ideeding from a wound in tho 
head. The, light mso exhibited the utter 
confusion into which the cabin had been 
thrown. I managed, however, to clear s 
way to the state cabin, to which we carried 
the captain, and then getting off his wd 
clothes placed him between the blankets m 
his berth. Fortunately, there was a cask 
of water in the pantry, which enabled ue ts 
wash and bind np his head, so as ts 
staunch tho blood flowing from it. Th® 
operation was performed but roughly, •* 
all the time the sound of the masts thunder¬ 
ing like battering rams against the ride ef 
the vessel warned us that we must try to 
out them adrift without delay. I feared that 
already they had done some serious dama^ 
Even before we loft the captain he 8»emed 
to have somewhat recover^ his conscious- 
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ies8, for I heaid him mutter, “ Be smart, 
ads. Tell mate—cut away wreck.” 

Of course we did not lot him know that 
asides himself wo alone of all the crow were 
eft alive. In the cabin I found another 
1 X 0 . and Jim and I, going on deck, began 
he difficult and dragerous task we 
indertakcn. 

The lower rigging, on what had been 
he weather side, had entirely given way, 
0 that we had only to cut that on tho 
ipposite side, but in leaning over to reach 
'■o .shrouds at the chains wo ran a fearful 
isk of being carried off by the sea as the 
easel rolled from side to side. 

We first tried to clear the mainmeist. "We 
lad out two of the shrouds, when a tea. 
Hiving driven the butt end against the side 
vith fearful force, lifted it just as the brig 
oiled over, and it came sweeping along 
be deck, nearly taking Jim and mo off our 
-‘P'.s. With tho greatest difficulty we 
aeaped. 

“ It shan’t do that again,” cried Jim ; 
nd dashing forward with axe uplifted he 
lit tho last shroud, and the mast was oar- 
iod away by the next sen. 

We had still to got rid of the foremast 
•nd bowsprit, which wore doing as much 
Inmagc as tho mainma.st had done, by 
very now and then ramming away at the 
lows with a force sufficient, it seemed, to 
n ck a hole through them at any moment, 
felt anxious to rotimr to the cabin to 
ttend to our old captain, but the safety 
f the vessel required us not to delay a 
noaicnt longer than could be helped in 
utting away the remaining masts and 
lowsprit. 

I observed soon after the mainmast had 
'Olio that the wind bad fallen, and that 
here was somewhat less sea running, and 
n a short time the light began to increase, 
do not think that otherwise wo should 
lave accompUshod our task. Jim sprang 
orward with his axe, taking always tho 
lost of danger, and hacking away at ropo 
fter rope as he could manage to reach 
hem. 

I followed his example. Often we had 
0 hold on for our lives as the seas washed 
iver ns. At length the work was aocom- 
iliflhcd. We gave a shout of satisfaction 
s, the last rope severed, we saw the mass 
if wreck drop clear of tho brig. But our 
vork was not done. There wo were in the 
aiiist of the North Bea without masts or 
anras or boats, our bulwarks gone, the 
irig sorely battered, and only our two 
elves and our poor old captain to navigate 
ler. To preserve his lifo our constant 
ittention was required. 

“ We’ll go below and see how the old 
aon gets on,” I said. “ There’s nothing 
acre for ns to do on deck that I con see at 
ircsent.” 

‘‘Not so sure of that, Peter,” answered 
lim. “ You go and look after the skipper, 
uid m just see how matters are forward 
•nil down in the hold.” 

As I felt sure that tho captain ought not 
■' left longer alone, I hurried into the 

II 'ill. He was conscious, but still scarcely 
'l l'- to speak. I told him that we had 
1 ired away the wreck of tho masts and 
ihiit the weather was moderating. 

“ Thank God! ” ho marmured. Then, 
getting some more water, I again dressed 
iiif woundi^ head, and afterwords pro- 
inised lighting the cabin fire and trying 
to make him some broth. 

. “Water! I only want water,” he said, 
■a we same low voice as before. 

1 proonied some in a mug. He drank it, 
•fri then said, “ Get up jury-masts and 


steer west,” not understanding as yet, I 
suppose, that tho crow were lost. 

” Ay, ay, sir,” I answered, beingimwill- 
ing to undeceive him, though I wondered 
how Jim and I could alone obey bis orders; 
yet, if we wore over to reach a port, jury- 
masts must be got up. 

As I could do nothing more just then 
for tho captain, I was going on deck, when 
I met Jim at the companion-hatch, his 
face wearing an expression of the greatest 
alarm. 

“Things arc very bad, Peter,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Tho wateris coming in through 
a big hole in the bows like a mill sluice, 
and I’m much afeared tiiat before long the 
old craft will carry us and the oaptam to 
the bottom.” 

“ Not if we keep our wits awake, Jim,” 
I answered. “ We must try to stop the 
hole. Como along.” 

Hurrying forward, we dived down into 
the fore-poak. We could now venture to 
leave the batdi off, so as to give light 
below. Sure enough tho water was com¬ 
ing in terribly fast, but not quite so fast 
as Jim described, though already the men’s 
chests and other atfioles wore afloat. 

The largest hole was, I saw, in the very 
centre of a bunk,, so that wo could easily 
get at it. Drag^ging out all the blankeU 
from the other bunks, I rammed them into 
the hole. 

“ Hand me a board or the top of a chest 
—^knock it off quick! ” I sang out. 

Jim. leaping on a chest, wrenched off the 
lid and gave it mo. 

“ Now that handspike.” 

There was one dose to him. By press- 
mg the boaid against the blankets, and 
jamming tho handspike down between it 
and the outer comer of the bunk the gush 
of water was stopped. 

“ Here’s another hole still more forward, 
I can see the water bubbling in,” cried Jim, 
holding a lantern, which bo h^ lit that ho 
might look round, to the place. 

Wo stopped it as we had tho first. 

“ It will be a mercy if there are no other 
boles in the side undec the cargo,” he said. 
" We’ll try the well.” 

We returned on deck, and Jim sounded 
the well. 

“ Six feet of water or more,” he said, in 
a mournful tone, as he examined tho 
rod. 

“ Then wo must rig the pomps and try 
to clear her! ” I exclmmed. “It will be a 
bard job, but it may be done, and we must 
not thmkiof letting the old craft sink under 
our feet.” 

We set to work, and pumped a^d pumped 
away, the water coming up jh % clear 
stream, till onr backs4ind arms ached and 
we felt every moment ready to drop, but 
we cbeewd each other on, tesolv^ not to 
give in as long as we could stand on our 
legs. 

(To be tforUinuifd.) 

■- . 

OUR wm BOOK. 

A Wonderftil Leap. 

A LEAP tho likft of which has never before 
been recorded was made at Niiigara Falls early 
in this year, when a man, by name Harmon 
Peer, leaped from the Su-spension Bridge into 
the river beneath, a distance of 192 feet. A 
scaffold four feet long had been erected near the 
ct-ntre of the bridge and projecting over it. 
There were about 1,000 sj)ectators of the feat 
along l)oth side.s of tlic bank and on the bridge. 
Peer mounted the platform at 2.40 p.m., bare* 
headed and dressed in tights. A wide rubber 
life«presorrer was fastened round Lini, reaching 


from the hips to beneath his arms, fcranel- 
shaped, so as not to hinder hisaorions in tbowater. 
A sponge was tied over his month and nose, anct 
two smaller ones stulTo^ in both ears; s loathe 
shoulder suspender, with two small brass rings- 
attached just over the shoulders, completed hia 
costume. To these rings was fastened a fino 
brass wire, to aasist him in keeping hU eqoili** 
brium, and a wide elastic banu was adjusted 
just above his knees and another acrona hi» 
insteps, to prevent his feet from spreading. 
When all was rc^uly ho let himself tiirough a 
s<{uaro hole in the platform, suspended by hia 
Imnds, which he suddenly '*let go," and wade 
his fearful drop, occupying three and three- 
quarter seconds. Throe boats were in the river,, 
waiting 1t> pick him up, and in ono of these ha 
was conveyed safely and uninjured to tho shore. 
On being landed he ststed that he felt no* 
fear." He sank after striking the water about 
eleven feet, an undercurrent in the river threw 
him ou his back and carried him some hity feet, 
when he rose to tho surface, having been under 
the water two seconds. 

Tobacco and Nerve. 

Dk. Dio Lew*is states, in a medical work just 
published, that within half a century no young: 
man addicted to the use of tobacco has graduated, 
at the head of his class in Harvard College, a- 
college of high repute in America, though 
live out of six of tho students have used it. 

The chances, you see," says the doctor, “were 
five in six that a smoker or chewer would, 
graduate at the head of his class, if tobacco does 
no barm. But during half a century not one 
victim of tobacco was able to come out a-head. 
If a man wishes to train for a boatrace his 
trainer will not let him u.se tobacco, because it 
weakens bis brain and muscles so that he can¬ 
not win. If a young man wishes to train for a> 
lojig walk—say a hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours—Ills trainer will not let him touch a 
cignr, becaoso ho knows that tho young oha{^ 

I will not be able to hold out in such a long walk. 
And, us you see from the experienee lu Harvard 
College, if a man wrill train himself to graduate- 
from a college with honour, he must not use 
tobacco.^ 

The Plank that Bears. 

3fANT years ago a ship w’aa wrecked upon 
the rugged coa.st of ComwalL It was a time of 
distress and danger, but by the mercy of (iod n»> 
lives were lost. On tho following Sabbath the 
rescued sailors attended worship in the nearest 
parish church, and the minister gavo thanks for 
1 16 deliverance of tho sailors. At the close of hia 
sermon ho spoke with earnestness to the wiilors, 
and among other things said, ** Imagine the^ 
Hituatton of a drowning man, who feels that 
his own efforts are nnavuiliog, and that he is> 
fast sinking beneath tho overwhelming wateiu. 
What would be hfs feelings if suddenly a plank.' 
Hoatod within his reach, and if, taking hold of 
it, ho found it would bear his weight! TUs is 
your case. How* do you hope ever to reach the 
heavenly shore ? Perhaps you go regularly to- 
church, and to the Sabbath school, and can say 
many texts, and repeat a short' prayer morning 
and evening. If that is all you cannot be saved. 
These things arc like the straws at which 
drowning men catch. But in the Gospeh 
a better hope is brought nigh to tho soul m 
poriL Christ is the plauk of safety. This plank 
will bear." Fourteen years afterwards tha 
minister one day received a pressing message,, 
entreating him to come and see a man who was 
near deatli, in a village at some distiince. Ouk 
enhfring the room ho saw at once tliat the suf¬ 
ferer was a stranger to him, and also that death 
was very near. Kneeling beside the bed he 
said, “My brother, you have sent for me, and 
I am come. You are on tho verge of that awful 
change which aw*aits us all. Will you tell me- 
on what hope you are resting for etemiry?** 
By a lost cifm’t of sinking strength these words, 
were uttered—and wo may suppose the joyful 
recollectioDS with which they were beard by the- 
minbter—“ Th^ plank bcara / " Tliat long-for¬ 
gotten sermon had not been preached in vain. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVEXTURE HY LAXD AND SEA. 
Ly Ji i.ks Vi:use. 


CnAPTEU IX. — PICK S T-nOMOTION. 


r IE first fwlinij experienced by those on was a stranf^e fatality that bad brought the 
board tho Pilgrim, after witnessing the whale across their jtath ; it was a fatality 
terrible dieter, wm one of grief and i stranger still that hud induced her captain, 


horror at the fearful death that had be¬ 
fallen the victims. Captain Hull and his 
int« bad be^n swept away before their very 
eyes, and they liad been powerh'ss to as- 
Not oue was saved ; the sc-hooner had 
reached the spot too late to offer the least 
i-osistanoe to the attacks of the foiniidable 
so i-monster. 

When Hick and the negroc.s returned to 
the ship after their hopeless search, with 
only the oori'oboration of their sad fore¬ 
boding that i^aptain and crew had disap- 
}>eared for over, Mrs. Weldon sank upon 
her knees ; little Jack knelt beside her, cry¬ 
ing bitterly; and Dick, old Nan, and all 
the negroes stood reverently around her 
whilst with giMit devoutness the lady 
prayed for guidance in her sore distrees. 
All sympathised heartily wth her sup¬ 
plications, nor was there any diminu¬ 
tion of their fervour when she proceedtKl 
to implore that the survovors might have 
strength and courage for their own hour of 
Jii.*»*d. 

The situation was indeed very giavc. 
Here was the Pilgrim in the middle of the 
Pacific, hundruls of miles away from the 
nearestlainl, without- cajdain, without crew, 
at the lucTCv of the wind and waves It 


a man of no ordinary piudence, to risk even 
bis life for the sake of making good a defi¬ 
cient cargo. It was an event almost un¬ 
known in tho aimals of whale-fishing that 
not a single man in the whale-boat should 
escape alive ; nevertheless, it was all too 
true; and now, of all those left on board, 
Dick Sands, the appientice-boy of fifteen 
years of age, was the sole individual who 
had the slightest knowledge of tlic manage¬ 
ment of a skip; the negroes, brave aiid 
willing as they were, were perbctly 
ignorant of seamen’s duties; and,to crown 
all, hero w'as a lady with her child on board, 
for whose safety the commander of the ves¬ 
sel would be held rcspensihle. 

Such were the facts which presented 
themselves to the mind of Dick as, with 
folded arms, ho stood gazing gloomily at 
the spot where Captain Hull, his esteemed 
benefactor, had sxmk to rise no more. The 
lad raised his eyes sadly ; ho scanned the 
’ horizon with the vain hope that he insight 
I perchance descry some ]>a.s8iiig vessel to 
which he could confide Mrs. "VNYldon and 
I her son; for himself, he had already resolved 
that nothing should induce him to quit 
i the Pilgrim until he had exhausted f'very 
energy in trjdng to carry her into i)ort. 


The ocean was all deserted. Site- 
disappearance of the whale nothirp Ui 
broken the monotonous surface either 
sea or sky. The apprentaco. short as b 
experience was, knew enough to be 
that he was far out of the common In ir 
alike of meTchaiitincii or whalers ; bew' j-: 
not buoy himself up with false expoi- 
tions; he would lock his situation fiilliL>i 
fairly in the face: he would do his b*t 
and trust hopefully in guidance fnjm Ov 
Pow'CT above. 

Thus absorbed in tis meditations h« i 
not observe that he was not alone. Xcp,7 , 
who had gone below immediately after tl 
catsstro])he, had agnin come Dack urci 
deck. What tliis mysterious charactrr y 
felt upon witnessing the aw'ful calamin : 
would be impossible to say. Alth^ur: 
wuth his eye he had keenly taken in (Ufj 
detail of the melancholy spectacle, trq 
muscle of his face had remained unmovK 
not a gesture, not a w’ord be tniyed thek^st 
emotion. Even if be had htsard, he Ui 
taken no part, nor evinced the 
interest ki Mrs. Weldon's outpomiLg i 
prayer. 

He had made his way to the stem, 
Dkk Sands vvas j>ondering over the ^ 
p])onsibilitic8of his own ])osition, and stoi 
looking towards the apprentice 
inteiTupting his reverie. 

Catching sight of him, Dick rousedliffi* 
self in an instant, and said, 

“ You want to speak to me V* 

“ I must speak either to the captain * 
the boatswain,” answered the man. 

“ Negoro,” said Dick, skarjdy, 
know as well as I do that they an? loti 
drowned.” 

“Then where ara I to get my 
from ?” asketl the fellow, insolently. 

“ From me,” promptly rejoined theg^j 
prentice. 

“ From you ! from a boy of fifteen' * 

“Y^es, from me,” iejK*ated Dick, ini 
firm and resolute voice, looking atth' Ttan 
until he recoiled under his gaze. ” Fr* 

wif.” 

Mrs. Weldon had heard what passel 

“I wish every one on board to 
stand,” she inteiposed. “that Dick Sar.'h 
is captain now. Orders must be takcnfrtiii 
I him, and they' must bo obeyed,” , 

I Negoro frowned, bit his lip, sneered, 

I liaving muttered .something that was cfl- 
intelligible, made his way back to hiscabiii 
I Meantime, the schooner under the 
I ening breeze had been carried beyond tk 
! shoal of the crustaceans. Dick cast 
first at the sails, then along the deck, at^ 
soemtd to become more and more alive H 
! the weight of the obligation that had 
' upon him ; but his heart did not failbiul 
lie was conscious that the hoi^cs of tlM 
passengers centred in himself, and he wii 
determined to let them see that he wuiil* 
do his best not to disappoint them. 

Although he was satisfied of hi.s cap« 
bility, with tho help of the negrot-^. W 
mmiipulate the .sails, he was conscious 
a defect in the scientific knowliMlgo vhid 
was requisite for properly controlling tb 
ship's course. He felt the want of a 
more years’ experience. If only he bw 
had longer practice he would, he though; 
have been as able as Captain Hull biin^‘ 
to use the sextant, to take the altitude ol 
the stars, to read the time from his ebrou^; 
meter; sun. nmon, and planet.s shoulc 
have been his guides: from the firnianKul 
as from a dial-plate, he would ha't 
gathered the leuchings of his true podtio”' 
hut all this was beyond him as jcli 
knowledge went no furtbe;' than the useol 
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ihij lug and compass, and by these alone 
le urns'; be content to make his reckonings. 
But hs kept up his courage, and did not 
wrmit himself for one moment to de.spair 
)f ultimate sucee-s. 

Mrs. Weldon needed little penetration t) 
ecognise the thoughts which were pa3.sing 
a the mind of the resolute youth. 

■' I see you have cone to your decision, 
)iek.” she said. "The command of the 
hip is in your hands; no fear hut that you 
rill do your duty; and Tom, and the rest 
f them, no doubt, will render you every 
s.nstance in their power.” 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. Weldon,” rejoined Dick, 
rightly; ‘ ‘ and before long I shall hope to 
i.ike them good seamen. If only the 
reather lasts fair, everything will go on 
fell enough ; and if the weather turns out 
ad, we must not despond; we will get 
ife ashore.” 

He paused a moment, and added, rove- 
>ntly, 

“ God helping us.” 

Mrs. Weldon proceeded to inquire 
hether he had any means of ascertaining 
ic Pilgrim’s present position. He repUed 
)st the ship’s chart would at once settle 
i.at. Captain Hull had kept the reckoning 
scurately right up to the preceding day. 

” And what do you propose to do next ? ” 
10 asked. “Of course you understand 
lat in our present circumstances we are 
)t in the least hound to go to Valparai.so 
there is a nearer port which wo could 
ach.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Dick ; “ and 
lerefore it is mj- intention to sail due 
ist, as by following that course we are 
ire to come upon some part of the Ameri- 
in coast.” 

“ Do your best, Dick, to let us get 
ihore somewhere.” 

“Never fear, madam,” he answered: 
as wo get nearer land we shall be almost 
xe to fall in with a cruiser, which will 
it us into the right track. If the wind 
les but remain in the north-west, and 
low us to carry plenty of sail, we shall 
‘t on famously.” 

He spoke with the cheery confidence of 
good sailor who knows the good ship 
ineath his feet. Ho had moved off a few 
?p8 to go and take the helm, when Mrs. 
eldon, calling him back, reminded him 
at he had not yet ascertained the true 
«ition of the schooner. Dick confessed 
at it ought to he done at once, and going 
the captain’s cabin brought out the 
lart upon which the ill-fated commander 
id marked the bearings the evening 
fore. According to this dead-reckoning 
ey were in lat. 43’ 35' 8., and long. 
4‘ 13' w.; and as the schooner had 
ade next to no progress during the last 
renty-four eventful hours, the entry 
ight fairly be accepted as representing 
iproximately their present position. 

To the lady’s inexperienced eye, as she 
mt over the outspread chart, it seemed 
at the land, as represented by the brown 
itch which depicted the continent of 
mth America, extending like a barrier 
'tween two oceans, from Cape Horn to 
ilumbia, was, after all, not so very far 
stant; the wide space of the Pacific was 
)t so broad but that it would ho quickly 
aversed. 

“ Oh, we shall soon be on shore! ” she 
id. 

But Dick knew better. He had acquaint- 
ice enough with the scale upon which the 
lart was constructed to he aware that the 
ilgrim herself would have been a speck, 
ke a microscopic infusoria, on the vast 
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surface of that sea, and that hundreds and “And now, my men,” was Dick’s first 
hundreds of weary miles separated her , order to his crew, “we must brace in the 
from the coast. j yards to sail fair. I will show you how.” 



“Oh ves. Jacki you shall keep the wind In order." 


No time was to be lost. Contrary winds | 
had eeaseil to blow; a fresh north-westerly 
breeze had sprung up, and the cirri, or 
curl-clouds, overhead indicated that for 
some time at least the direction of the 
avind would be unchanged. 

Dick appealed to the negroes, and tried 
to make them appreciate the difficulty of 
the task that had fallen to his lot. Tom 
answered, in behalf of himself and all the 
rest, that they were not only willing, but 
anxious, to do all they could to assist him. 
saying that if their knowledge was small, 
yet their arms were strong, and added 
that they should certainly be obedient to 
every order be gave. 

“My friends,” said Dick, addressing 
them in reply, “ I shall make it a point of 
myself taking the helm as much as pos¬ 
sible. But you know I must have my 
proper rest sometimes. No one can live 
without sleep. Now, Tom, I intend you 
to stand by me for the remainder of the 
day. I will try and make you understand 
how to steer by the aid of the compass. 
It is not difficult. You will soen learn. I 
shall have to leave you when I go to my 
hammock for an hour or two.” 

“Is there nothing.” said little Jack, 
“ that I can learn to do ? ” 

“ Oh yos, Jack; you shall keep the wind 
in order,” answered Dick, smiling. 

“That I will!” cried the child, clapping 
his hands, while the mother drew him to 
her side. 


“All right. Captain.Sands; we are sifc 
your service,” said old Tom, gravely. 

(To b* continued.) 

--- 

ATTEACTION AND EEPTTLSIOIT. 



‘‘ T OOK out, you fellows. 1 am gouig to lauacb- 
I J my steamboat." 

The “fellows” were m the water* and tho* 
proprietor of the steamboat* our old friend 
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DuSy, was on the bank. Tie had a iuo<lel 
steam-vcssrl warranted to ‘*8»'ini” and “fio.*' 
Ifoiie of yonr clockwork tldn;,^ that want 
winding wp, and persist in running down just 
when they are out of your rciich, on the bosom 
•of the docp» but n re«il steamer. It hatl a 
boiler with real wAtc':r in it, and a fnmoce with 
real fire. The boiler wtis in the sliai>o of a cup, 
•cIohhI at the top, and the furnace like a saucer 
underneath. The only fuel required was a little 
methvljited spirit, and the only thing wanto<i to 
make the wliolo complete was an engine. Yes ; 
there was no engine ; that w*as a deficiency, no 
4oubt; but the boat would go, and by stciun too, 
■as any one might see, all the siune; for there 
was a pipe loading from the boiler to the .ship’s 
sbim, from which the steam issued with such 
force that, os it blow against the water, it drove 
the vessel on by its reaction, just as a rocket is 
■driven upwards by the reaction of the fire 
against the air. (Boy’s Own P.vi'KU, Vol. II., 
p. 15.) 

*‘So look ont, you fellows,” crletl Dudy, as 
he struck a match and kindled the furnace ; “ it 
•will run you down if you get in its way.” 

The water in the boiler soon began to hiss, 
and presently a cloud of steam issued from the 
pipe at the stern. The vessel was then launclicd, 
and began at once to jdough the deep, or, in 
Other words, to move across the Tlic 

Tudder being a little askew, the steamship took a 
■devious 00111*80, going round and round in a 
4Spiral sort of wav, till it came to the centre of 
tne pond, wliere it .stopped short just as all the 
hathers hud left tlio water and were dressing. 

** The fire is out,” said one. 

“ The water is all evaporated,” said another, 
sucking-fish ha.s got hold of it,” said a 

third. 

“It is very provoking,” said Duffy. “It 
flight to have gone on for an hour. What am 
I to do ? The water is dt^ep out there, and I 
•can’t swim, or I would go in after it.” 

“ Never mind, Dulfy,” said a schoolfellow ; 
^*you have got cork soles to your shoos, I 
know; you can walk upon the water if you 
try.” 

“I am afniid it would be as the flies W4ilk 
•upon the ceiling, with his feet uppermost and 
his hca^l under water,” said the master. ‘ ‘ What 
•would that be, Duffy, suction or gravitation ?” 

“ It would bo a scientific experiment, and 
Duffy is fond of science. Try it, Duffy.” 

After more such banter, one of the elder boys, 
who could swim, good-naturedly took off Lis 
clothes and went after tlie boat; and taking the 
string wliich was attached to the bows between 
his teeth, swum witli it to the shore. 

“ He rcmiiiils me, now that he holds the 
ship with hw teeth, of a great hero, at the battle 
of Msu'utlion,” .sai<l the master. “ A man named 
Oynagirus is said to have gra-sped one of the 
Persian ve.ss<‘ls, and to have held it until both 
his hainls wore cut off; after which he seized it 
•with his teeth, and d**taincd it until some of his 
commde.s came to his assistance, and tlie ship, 
with all her crew, was captured.” 

“ He reminds me of Gulliver,” said one of the 
boys, “whowhen at Lilli]>ut .swamover the .sea, 
and having fastened cords to all the enemy's 
ships, swam back again, towing the whole fleet 
after him. with his teeth, to Lilliput.” 

“Tlii.s is a greater feat than either,” said 
Diiffy, “for theirs were not steamships, as this 

ij.” 

“As this no (—now the water is cold and 
the fire gone out. Try it again, Duffy. Put 
isoroo more spirit in, and set it oll*oii<:e more.” 

But Duffy knew better than to do that. 

“ I want to know,” be said, as he was walking 
home by tbo master’s elbow—“ I want to know 
what steam is, and why it blows oil' with such 
trcineiidous force.” 

“St»*.im,” said the master, “is water, or ice, 
wirii thi.s difference—in ice and water the par¬ 
ticles Httnict each other; in steam they repel 
■<jaeb other.” 

“ I don’t quite understand about particles.” 

“I am not surprised at tliat. I don’t think 
any one <piite umlemtands about them, but I 
tiill explain as well as 1 can. 

“ All bodies consist of parts, into which they 


can be divide<l; and each part has the same 
qualities) in every respect as the whole. Take 
water as an c.xample.” 

“ It consiaUs of drops, I siip|K»se,” said Duffy. 

“Ill one semst^ it does,” wjw the answer; “but 
then a drop consists of smaller drops, and those 
of drops still smaller; and you may caiTy on 
thismitHlivision to a dcgrwi which has practically 
no limit; and yet the smallest ptwceptible por¬ 
tion of a drop will be water still, with all the 
qualities of water. 

“ It is the same with everything else ; a stone 
may be ground into sand or jxiwder, but every 
vu ticle of the dust to which it is ro^lucocl will 
lavo the same properties a.s the stone hiul, and ' 
will be in fact itself a stone. ^ : 

“It appc*ars, further, that all 8ul)sUnces ^ 
would naturally full into this sUtc of minute 
division, if it were not for a certiin power which 
holds them together. The j)aniclos, or mole¬ 
cules, jLs tliov are called, are l>oand to each other 
by a stHjcie.s of attmetion called cohesion. 

“ The force of cohesion isiUffeivnt in different 
bodies. the i ohesion i.s great we have 

hai'il and solid substances, as stone and iron. 
Where it is les.s the material is softer and more 
easily divided, as in le.ul or woml. Where the 
cohesion is very slight, the t**^rticlcs seem 
.scarcely to cling togetlier at all, as in litjuids. 

“Water forms into drojvs, btcause, while its 
psrti«;lcs im* drawn towards e-ich other by co¬ 
hesion, they arc at llic Siiiuc time free to adjust 
themselves; and all being ]‘uUed with equal 
force, they naturally take thiit shape in which 
they pack most closely. A sphere contains the 
large.st quantity of matter within the smallest 
surface ; therefore all liquids naturally form into 
spheres or drops unless preveiitctl from doing so 
by the attraction of the earth. 

“Quicksilver is a goo<l example of this. If 
you spill a little of it u(K)ri a os Dully did 
the Ollier day when he broke my thea-mometor, 
the metal forma itself into little bright globules, 
wliich roll about; and if two drops come to¬ 
gether, they immediately join and form another 
larger drof>, but still spherical, or nearly .so, 
lieing a little flattened by the attraction of gra¬ 
vitation, which draws it towards the table on 
whi(di it lies. It is thn.s that the drojis of rain 
are formed. The watery particles in the clouds 
attract each other, and form themselves into 
little spheres ; and these spheres or drojis being 
heavier than the mist of which they arc o/un- 
posed, and heavier than the air on wliich the 
mist was floating, come down in the form of 
rain. 

“ Look at these small shot. You would not 
think that they were made in the same way a.s 
the rain dro}>s, but such is the fact. The lead Is 
melte<l at the top of a high tower ; and then it 
is poured into a colander and falls from r great 
height into a tank of water at the bottom. In 
fading the particles attract each other and form 
spheres, and by the time they reach the bottom 
they are cool and solid. The smallest shot fall 
al>out 100 feet; and the largest sizes nearly 250 
feet; for of course the larger they arc the longer 
time they take to cool. 

“ Quicksilver, like water, may be frozen, and 
then it becomes solid, like any other metal. The 
jiartieles are brought nearer togetlier when the 
heat wliich they natumliv contain is driven out, 
and then they cohere. On the other hand, by 
putting more heat to it you may change the 
metal into vapour, and the quicksilver will 
dDappear ; yet it will i*eturu to iti former state 
an<l become liquid quicksilver again w’hen the 
vapour is allowed to cool. 

“ It is the same with water ; at alow tempeni- 
ture (d2 Fahrenheit) its particles cohere, and it 
Iwcoines solid ; at a high temperature (212) it 
boils and changes into steam. 

“Every hotly in its natural state retains its 
natural quantity of heat and no more, and thus 
each kinqis its own sub-tance and its own jieculiar 
properties of liardncss oi- softness. And every 
body, when forced by artificial means to assume 
another shajM’, returns to its own when the 
disturbing cau.so is removed. Thus mercury in 
our climate is alw’ays liquid, ice melts, and steam 
condenses into drops of water. In other word't, 
the force of cohesion natural to each exerts itself, 


bringing the particles to their proper place 
distance, and keeping them there.” 

“Is there any other means of destroiiag 
cohesion besides heat! ” 

“ You fouud another way, Duffy, when toi 
broke my thermometer. The blow ywi pov i; 
destroyed the cohesion of the glass. Jack D f 
destroying the coliesion of that stick, wbi>li V 
is cutting ; be is separating the particles »::j 
his knife, itsed os a wvdgc. Whener^T vi. 
break or cut or tear anything, it is by destpr.iD: 
the cohesion of its niolecule.8.” 

“Then why can’t you join them 
again by putting one piece close to the oiIk: 

“You might do so if you could put t.-z 
close enougli. 

“ Take a lea K*n bullet and cut it into •.* 
pieces. Now wliilc the surfaces are brislil 
clean, press and rub tliem together again X' Ur. 
as you can ; they stick, or cohere. If 
could bring every part of tlie one surface i , 
clo(i(j coiitiet with every part of the other, i: 
bullet would become as firmly joined,uiidw :\ 
1)0 as completely onr, os if it had never i - 
divided, nut you can only get tliem to . 
at one or tw’o points, and at these poiuts-V;-: 
.so Bomll—the lead can be broken when yoi. 1 
force to pull them ajiart. When you hive 
this you ciiii see the points sticking up hen .a 
there like jagged piu-|>oiiits. 

‘ ‘ Two plates of steel have been plan *! t • 
.such a perfect level that they w’ould 
gether.’ 

“ Jlight not that be from the pressure of 
atniO';‘ltc r ‘, its it Wits with the sucker, l 
bt'ing no air between f ” 

“It might be, but it i.s not; for the sitri 
effect is apparent under the receiver of :iii 
pump, where there is no atmosphere. U 
therefore bo due to ooliosion of the partick*. 

“ Two pieces of plate-glass, laid oue i> 
another, have been known to attract each 
with such force that they could not be sep.ini'-i 
without breaking. We say, *as slipj^r'a 
gla.s.s,’ but when glass is’ smoothest and iu *'' 
slipjK?ry, then its pitrticles Ciin bo brought 
ncare.'st contact, and in-stead of sliding out u; ■ 
another, tiny will stick. 

“Here in tliis load pencil is anothercx.in!k 
I cut away the wood and the lead rciii;ii!i', * 
lA a solid, .slender, square-shaped stu^ 
jdumbago, for it is not made of lead at i 
Yet this wa.s once a iiowder—the finest 
you ciin imagine—and it was made into iu 
sent substance simply by pressure. The 
first puiniH‘d out from bt tweeu its particles, 1 
then the fine dry du.st was put unaer a -t 
eiionnous ]K>wer. Tlie particles being 
biought into very clase contact, cohered ui U 
. form of solid bloek.s, which were aftervuri 
sawed into r< <ls or .sticks for jieiieils. 

“Noiv her:'is Iho hlack.siuith’s shop, aiid I 
tlio lunsical ring of liis anvil he is at v. • 
ujHm it. Sec liim weld a piece of iron. • - 
is an e.xample of force and heat conihiniT-i: ‘ 
produce coliesion. Sec how Lc lays the 
i red-hot piece.s of iron togeiber, and lio«'t 
I hammers ihcm witli oil bis strength niitii 
! become one. The ho it produces a certain 
of separation between the particles, so that th' 
, move more easily, and the two surfaces ' 
' niodute tlieinsfIve.s to one another; a h'.: 
more heat and they would melt and n: 
without any hammering. All that the 
<loc3 is to bring the yielding parts close tog .I- 
by his heavy Idow.s, snd when that is don- 
atlniet and hold each otlier. A goodw*-- 
alinost us strong as any other part of tlie 
because tke jiarticles are held together at tl 
joint l»y the same force which liolds them 'Is 
where.” 

“ They seem very fond of each other, tijoi 
particles.” 

“Yes; they stand shoulder to ebeildt 
staunchly. They are all of one mind ; ti it 
the secret of their strength. They all pih- 
gctlier with one object; each one does his 
there are no idle moleciles among theui-^ 
shirkers ; and there i.s no trying for the \< 
places, in.side or outside the mass. They! • 
with one ne.coid all attempts to injure or di'i* 
them, and if they are forced asunder by ester® 
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yiolcnce, they clasp hands o^in as soon as they 
are near enough to reach each other. Tlie clofMT 
the particles cling the harder and tougher the 
eubstance becomes, and the more dilfieult to 
d»t8troy. If nations and men and boys would 
follow their example, how strong they would 
grow! There is a place for every one in the 
world, os there is for the atoms of matter in a 
raindrop or a leaden shot. If only we each of 
us knew our place, and would do our jmrt in it 
contentedly and with otu might, the world in 
which we live would be a perfed sphere in¬ 
deed ! ” 

(To emUiHuedJ) 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


(f^ontxMud from page 63.) 

Gamk No. 3. 

This game, being a short one, allows us to 
givosomo preliminary moves for the instruction 
of a beginner, to show him to what dangers 
some of the officers are exposed, and how be 
may early in a game lose on officer for one or 
two pawns. 

After the moves 1, P e4, P e5. 2, O f3, 

0 c6. 3. N c4. N c5. 4, P c3, P d6. 5, P a4, 
Black is in danger of losing the N e5, for if he 
should plav N g4, there would follow 6, P b4, 
N b6. 7, t* a5, and the N b6 could not escape 
Again, let the first four moves be the tuime, and 
5, K gl M n, K e6. 6, N b5, 0 fd, and Black 
will lose an officer, thus: 7, Pd4, Pd4. 6, P<14, 
P a6. 9, N a4, P bo. 10, N c2, N b6. 11, IMS, 
N d7. 12, P c6. At more 9, Black fuight to 
have taken the P e4 with 0 fO. Tlie following 
game shows another error into which beginners 
oflen fall:— 

Philidor’s Defknce . 


■White. Black. 

1, Pe2 e4 P e7—e5 

2, O grl-f3 P d7-d6 

The P d6 defends the P 6.5, and this is the move 
which constitutes the defeueo introduced by the 
French player Philidor, who died in 1795. In 
our next game wo shall defend the P e5 by play¬ 
ing 2, ObS—c6. TheoiKiiings are named either 
after the chessmen, after great players, or after 
the towns or countries in which they have first 
been played aud made known. 


3, Nfl-c4 Nc8-g4 

4, O bl-o3 P a7- a6 

Black has played a very weak move ; he ought 
to have brought out the O to f6. White takes 
ulvantage of the position by 

5, O f3 K e5 N g4 X dl 

Black ought to have teen satisfied with the 
3 e5 by taking it with the P d6, whereupon 
ihe Ldl would have taken tho N g4. White 
jives mate in two moves, thus ; 

6, Nc4xf7t K e8—e7 

7, O c3—d57 

Biagram illustrating tho termination of the 
jame. 



In this position the Black King stands check- 
Mted. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. H.—Xotbin? woiilH asidst you so well in chess as 
the study of Kcomctry. A mutb^matician Is sure to 
make pro^^ress in tlie game, but he will do well to 
devote only a few of his leisure hours to it. He can, 
when Ids eyes are tired from reading, etc., ple^satitly 
ainnse himself by constiuctiug pniblems. aud when 
meeting kind friends be can speiul tho time agree¬ 
ably in playing games. 

R. W.—The most important monthly periodicals on 
chess still In progress are four: lU-uts^he Schach- 
zeitnnta Nordisk Skuktidende Nuovu Rivlmta degti 
Scacchf. aud the Chess IMayer's Chronicle, piibllslted 
respectively at Leipzig, Kjobeuhavn, Livorno, and 
London. 

C. r. F. n.—Your problem fa not only too simple, but 
the pieces on cO and ti7 nresuperfiiious You should 
endeavour to embody some marked idea in your 
com^jsitions. The following stratagem ny 
and Meyer, from tlie "English Mechanic." is graficd 
upon the 0, namely, a Black O shall have all its 8 
moves, aud tliere sh^l be only one mate after each of 
those mov*-8White: K aS; L c8 ; M h6; N f2, 17 ; 
0 a7. he: P cfi. d2. d5. e4. g6. Black; K d6 ; L 1)3 : 
M hS: K 03, fl; O b2, eS; P c7, e7, g5 (12 + 10 = 22 
pieces). W’Ute mates in 2 moves Uere the O 
stands on e6; If It move, the 8 mates follow in tuni 
thus; O b0: O bC; L cO; 0 c8; 0 17; P c5; O c3; 
La3 The secoudO (on b2) is not included in the idea, 
but tho fact ib that after each of the 12 moves of the 
two Black O’s there is eft' h time only one mate, Do 
yon see the first move in this 2-moverf Also tho 
following, by Brymi and Meyer (from the " Haitford 
Times '). o^jotuiiis a marko<l idea, an i might well 1 k) 
styled, "The great diagonal cross*’W hite : K fl; 
M b6 : N a8. hg ; P d2, p4. h3. Black ; K c4 ; P c&, 
da gS. gf), hi (7+ 6 SI 18 pieces). White mat^-s in 
s< ven (7) moves. Solution ; 1. N hi ; P g2. 2, K g2 ; 
K d5. 3, K f:i: K c4. 4, N al; K d.%. 5, K f2 ; 
K cl. M b2; K d4. 7, M l>4 or c2 mate. Tho 
moves 2, ^ g2 and especially 6, M b2, remind one 
of the celebrated Indian problem which whs p\jb- 
llshed in Europe tliirty-Rve years ago. In tho following 
(hitherto lUipublUhwl) tho N plays all the moves 
W'hite; K c8 : N c8 ; O aS. 64 ; P c6. d2. Black : 
K c6; P a4, 05, d3, d4, e5, c6. f7. (6 4-8 = 14 pieces^ 
WTiite mutes in ten (10) moves. 

J. C.—Our notation is explained fn Volume I. of this 
Paper, on pi^ges 128, ly2, 336, 3r>2, aud 400. Your 
Anglo-Qennnn notation consists of the al —hb system 
aud the letters K, Q. R, B, Kt, P; but it m as 
pointed out eight years that it is not convenient 
to nse tico letters—K.t—when one may be employed, 
and that R and B resemble one another so cIos>ly 
that weak eyes, in small print, cannot ea-Jly dis- 
tinguisli them ; moreover that it is w ell >iut to < mploy 
H for thrt pieces, for it is used for the board iu 
dcT'crihing the i^tuares ns bl, b2, or, as some 
X>ericKlicals d<>, Bl, H2. The sigiis should be clear 
Slid easy to romeml)er. therefore there seems to be 
nothing better tbnn sl.x letters- K to P—of the Latin 
alpliahft. Hnmelwdy remarked that these letters 
were not universil, iia they were not u-ed in Russia, 
Chioa, Greece, etc., which is true, but he wnsuiia>>le 
to propose anything better. (I'bc Russians, however, 
use the al system-Un Lttin t.vpe—in their monthly 
magazine " Scliachmainy Listock.*') 

W. 0. 0. (Eilinburgh.)—A Ihiwn standing as a Pawn on 
the eighth sciuaro can be taken by the ailversary. 

R. 8.—A game can terminate in Ic^a than five moves, 
namely In tao, If the fii-st player ^liotild play very 
badly, thus;- 1 , Pg2--g4, Po7—e6. 2, I’f2—f3, Ld8 
—h4, mate. 


CHovrtij^dn'bfncc. 


CALF.-Read the paper, *' Ilow W Make a Telephone,” 
in our first volume. 

G. W’. B.—You can obtain store-lMixcs, drying cage, 
and other appliances, at the prices mei)ti*>ne«i in Mr. 
Woofl's paper, at any of the liOndon dealeis. llu-ir 
prices »u-e as nearly ns possible alike J)ui»’c buy a 
hiitterfly ne', but muke it according to tho direc¬ 
tions iu the Boy’s Own Paper. 

Ted and Friemds. —Wc see no reason whv the 
Kentish plover, with care, should not be kept in 
eonrtnement and wway from th-* sea. Whelks, 
inussels, and i>eriwinkle8cau bo procured auyM-'hore 

G. F. Matti.nson wishes us to chronicle.forthe hem fit 
of 8tamp-collt5Ct4)r8, tinappeuran eof n new Brii/iiiHu 
fctaiup (300 reis), width Ims its outsr scroll orfoige a -d 
the portiait iu hlno: aUotiJatof anew set of lu;yp 
tian, atiioni;st which ore one pia-itre (red), ual 
twenty paras (blue). 

A. B. C.- 1. AVe rsn scarcely enter atlenath into the 
thorny questtt^n, " Ilow is clair^'oyauco p**rf'*rmed ? ” 
2. Papers ou ventriloquism, by an c.xpert, appeared 
in our first volume. 

ALFREO ANNIMLFV WOODS (who clftlms tho proud dis¬ 
tinction of being tho first iu his town to get the 
Bov’s Own Paper) slixijld conaut the eHpt..d’) 01 
some neighbouring cricket club on the poiuis he 
meutions. 

E. W. C.—Read citrefully the conditioDS of competition. 

\V. G. Tenant givesaprcsciiption for neuralgic tooth¬ 


ache, for which perhaps some of our rearlers maf 
thank him. Uusays: " Aftt-r trying one or two new 
things without avail, 1 on© day ton*ldercd that i eru- 
vlan bark being a tonic agent, pcrlmps iho powder 
of it applied as a dentifrica to the sufferiitg gums 
and teeth might alleviate it. I stuffed the hollow 
teeth with it, and applied toothbrush aud c>>l(i water. 
Immediately, I may say, I experlnoced relief, and, 
applying the substance again directly, re¬ 

moved the pain, and that iu one minute! I cootinued 
to apply it every morning as at<M4ii'po(riierf(jr S'>ine 
weeks, aud while doing ae the paiu did not appear 
again." 

E. J. L, F. B.,and mmierous other correspoiulciits, 
are informed that though we supply covers for bind¬ 
ing the volumes of the Bov’s Ow.v Paper, wu do not 
bind them. The volumes should be taken to u local 
bookbinder. 

E. M.~Try change of food. If this does not succeed, 
there is probably disense, and you liad better consult 
a veterinary surgeon If the dog Is worth a consult¬ 
ing fee. 

A Hopeful Candidatk.—N o. we cannot in any case 
undertake to return tlie Nd-j. of competitors for 
prizes. 

E. W.—We quite Intend to give articles on pyni nasties, 
the trapeze, etc., when a favourable opportunity 
occurs. 

W. S. H. —1. About Christmas. 2. We would first 
meet your question with miother—Is It " best" to go 
to sea at all? The question of Age depiiids upon 
what branch of the service you desire to cuter. 

BilI.—V ery possibly, but you must not be in too great 
H harry, as there are many tastes to gratify. 

H. W. K. and others -The cliww-board was prcfitnitcil 
with the M'lntlily Part only, and not with the weekly 
niuubers. It may be obtained by weekly sul^i^ei'iiters 
at onr office or by order through any Ueoksciter far 
one penny. 

A. F. (Wimbledon,)—On Tuesday to the wholesale 
trade, on Wedne^ay to the retail dealers uud tlie 
public. 

A. E. 8 y^. (Plymouth.)—Lincoln's Stamp Album la 
published at 28.. or post-free. 28 2d. Tli© names of 
various stamp-denlei-s will be found upon the wrai>i>er 
of our MontUy Porta. 

J. II. 3.-The proper pronunciation Is given below, the 
name Iniing spelled phonetically, Bm'Iioo Kt•^ll'ub 
C3)UtiMcr 8en. A os ah, ch as iu c/ti/i, uu os iti 
run. 

J. X. (We*t Dulwich.) —All MRS. suimnttod arepT-oj.crly 
adjuOiruted on, but we i.an make no iiromiM.!-i hlxitit 
what w'c have not seen. Taonks for all yoor g>'od 
wishes slid desire to liclp. 

A. M. B. (Glasgow.)—1. "It-dian wMiont a Abi-ter," 
Is.; *• ItHlian for lieuinneiv,*’2s. 0 « 1 -, anu other • le- 
meiitary works, uiuy be ;cadity obtuiued t«i)<uigh 
most iKMik^ellers. 2. All bac k niimlwi'S o) the Bov'S 
OWN I'Ai'EK may be obtained by ord«-r ihroiigli iho 
booksellers, and the chcss-bo»ra may la.'had s^pa- 
raiely for one penny. 8. We cannot find tpace for 
lessons In Hebicw, however "brief.” 

Henry and ellf.n fliomstaple).—The first p*rtiMon 
of Poluii'l was made in 1772. Russia taking 4'J,0<^k) 
square mile-. Pru'*)-ia (Frederic tho Gn-at) l^.vOO, 
Austria 27.000. In 1703 a tiecond jioitition was made. 
In lSir», at the CoiigreAH of Vicuna, tho dlrisjon of 
Poland WHS rearranged, Russia Inring alkitted 2vu..'>00 
square miles, Prussia 26,u00, and Austria 3rj,000. 
Unhappy Poland I 

Juan Fernandez.—M r. Keer, of Oxford, to whom we 
are indebted for the accc'iit of hU recent vj.sit to 
the Island of Rnhlason Crusoe, says tliat iiiera 
were two 8pauisb navigators in the sixteenth eciduiy 
liearing tho name Juan Fernandez. One hci ved 
under I'lzarro in the c* uquese of Pei u. uud died 
in 1.''>S3. lie was not tho discoverer, hut unotiier. 
who, hy careful study of the ocean winds ami cur¬ 
rents, betuiue 80 skilful a navigator that lie w .« once 
prosecuted as a sorcerer. He obtained a rotul eraiit 
of the island which he discovered and which hours 
his name. He tried to fo'tnd a cobmy, but earth- 
qtuikcB and oiher^larnitics led to its eoj'iy ahoudun- 
ment He died in 1576. 

— 401 +— 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Vm.—A Holiday Letter. 

E v reference to 447 of om* last volurao 
our renders will see that wc nflVred in 
connetdion with this 8ubject ihree piizrt;, value 
10s,, /s. Cd., and 5s. respectively, lor the three 
I»c.st letters ; and two prize.s, value 15s. and lOs., 
for the two bent original drawings. 

The number of con petitors has this time not 
only Touched the u.sual stundurd, but gono mu- 
hidcrubly beyond it, proving the subject to he of 
gcncnil interest. Then, too, the quallry oi the 
work is high, especially as leganla the draw ings, 
aijtl it will be seen that we have c.\pr*‘.‘-f>ed .air 
satisfaction in the most practical uuunicr by 
giving additional prizes beyoud aud above what 
we olfered iu this brauch of the competition. 
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Id the second division of the Holiday i/ctn-r:' 
(age from 14 to 17) the standard of exii'UiTre 
f.rnierly reached has been jiasscsl; indeed, the 
first prize has been justly won by this division. 
"We award as follows :— 

For. THE DB.ywTxr.s. 

( {Pnt-and-fnl,-)—.\'i,r.v.nT G. Mor.- 
Pir.it Privs) now (aged 16yrs.) ledlast. 

15s. each, j (CVaymi)—U. WlLI-s [addro.ss inis- 
( laid]. 

Sccoyid Prizy, Idr. (tVnyOTt) — Wm. A. Gr.r.io 
(aged 14 years), Leathcrhead, Surrey. 

Third Pri::c, 7s. 6d. (Fen ami /a/.)—A i-FREd 
C. Lovktt, Addiscombe. 

Fourth Priu, 5s. (^fnciV)—L iliax L. D.vmks, 
Leytonstone, Ussex. 

It is always a gratification to give additional 
prizes in this way, over and above what we 
promised, when we find really deserving com¬ 
petitors. 

Award of Okrtificatfa 
Pen.and ltik Brairiiigt. 

Erfkst Bessiso, Great Port'.. Street. W —T. D 

Mackenzie. Lee. Kent.—Ai.euKn C. c. Schmitz. 
Leeds. -G. E. PKATT. Reilbnd, near Bristol —( (in¬ 
stance EMILY BCSHKLL. Teignmniitll, South Devon. 
—Henry Coi'KI.and mllar. North Finchley. .N - 
DCNCAN Cameron, Inverness S.B.—William DEyAii, 
Inverness. N'.B.—C. E. BICKERIIWE, Tunhndge Wells. 
—Harry chowhall Farrar, West Hartlepool, Dur- 


Andrew Allan. Ardrosssn. Scotland.—cnARLES 
Preston Stevenson, Stirling, N'.B.—Anthony ahcr- 
ROW, Southsea.-H erbert .Scarlett, Piccsdllly, w. 
—Charles S. Lakeman.-Ellen A. Bradshaw, Koii- 
pell Park. S.W.—J. Robertson, Jan., Dundee —U. J. 
CALLINGHAM, Sorbllon, Surrey. 

Pencil. • 

Maurice Randall, Llttlehampton, Snssex.—G eoroe 
Smart, Stonehaven.—E dward A. Brown, Clapton 
I’atk, E —albert EnwARii Andrew. Cheethain. .Man- 
cliester —Mary Maud Hoeo, Carrol Road. NW — 
ALBERTO SANOORSKI, IJttle Britain. E.C.—WILUAM 
Hajiilton, Jun., Musselburgh, Edinburgh. 

Prizes for the Holiday Letters. 

PiTsI Prize, IOj. {Second 7>/fivio«.)—F. W- 
Leith-Adams, Maida Vale, \V. 

Second Prize, 7s. id. (Fird lHvisi'»\.)—F(\\\- 
c.ARF.T Biiesd C'onder, Irfcds. 

Third Prize, 5s. (Third Z/ccisiort.)—R orf.rt 
Macfarlan Cameron, Greenock, N.B. 

Cr.UTiFi cates. 

Fint Division. 

Mart Jare MsRKmrH, WWtchnrch. near Cardiff. 

_Joseph Cunuffk, St. Helen’*, Lanciwhlre.—N kllik 

Haylky, Wakefleld.—E dward John Ai»i>krlky, co. 
Cork. Ireland.— Emily Mary Rcthkupord, South 
Hackney. London.— Krancis 11. STEKDE, Magheni, co. 

—Andrew Scott Wilson. Victoria Park. L«>n- 
doTJ. £.—ALICE Mary Henj^lkt, South Kensington, 
8 W._AuTHUR E. Ball, Mlltown Malbay, co. Clare — 
Emily S. Evans, West Croydon, Surrey.^. W. Pur. 
ter. Oldham, Lancashire —Catherine Isabel Dodd. 
Willenhall. Staffordshire.—F rank Steel, Padding- 
ton.-MiNNiK Richaki>son, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Harry Bbidowateu, Herefonl.—L lcy Margaret 
Orikrson, Lerwick, .Shetland Isle*. — Robert Bell, 
D^QelUngton, A>'rshire.-Rioi{AKD P. Bridge, Helm- 
•hore, near Manchester.—H i gh Lewis, Liverpool. 

Second ZHvMton. 

Amt Elizabeth Alder, Hatton Garden, London.— 
John Edward Cooper, Taunton.—E lizabeth Man- 
son. Edinburgh.-M argaret Wright, ScaHiorough.- 
Floreno-: M. WiIsSoh, M«ida HIIL London, W —Rose 
HSELAS. Wokingham, Berks.—E dwd. Geo. Spraqgs. 
Berehaven, co. Cork.—F rank Jambs Brown, Scar¬ 
borough.—R obert M. Cowan, KUmaniock, Scotland. 
—TED WILLOUOHBT Hawkslky, West Heath — 
Thomas Philp Blairhh.l, Dy»art.-('HAS. bbidge.s 
Corley. Bamsbuiy, N.—Wiluam Artihr Witty, 
HuU.-.Tames M. Knight, Dugmellington. AjTshire. 
—ELIZABETH Pitcairn Cockburn, Bedfonl.-HARRV 
Bird. Kilhimie. — David Doig, Manchester — 
Rt'RLEiOH Milner, Bowdon, Cheshire.—M ary B. 
W'HITINO, Ramsgate.—A ngus Mackay. Glasgow — 
JfisEPii Thomas Davies, Newport. Monmoutlishlre. 
—J.\MKs L. Norton, Carmarthen.—W illia-m Avknki.l, 
Clarence Gate, Regent’s Park.—F red John Fleming. 
Leeds.-LKNA M. ANDERSON, Milnathort, N.B —^\M, 
J. Williams, Salford.—A rthur H. Charleswokth, 
Bowdon, Cheshire.—L ily .Woodford. Huntingdon.— 
Wm. M. Haddow, Glasgow.—E dward Pulham, Ips¬ 
wich,—S ophie Edith archer, Cheshire. —Richard 
GLAISTER, Lanark.—W illie S Young, Ctreenock. 
Robert Malcolm McIlwraitii, Westport, co Mayo. 
Ireland.—M artha Venn Cooper, Sandwich, Kent — 
John Mciidoch. Blantyre.—C ecil Nkthbrcotk smith. 
Lirerpool.-E dwin Brownell Glossop. SheltltM.— 
Tho.mas Redfbkn, Lower Broughton, Manchester — 
Er.nr.st Heathkh, Clifton. Bristol —Charles Chap¬ 
man CWburn, Halifax, York*.—C harles \Mllia.m 
grtndley, I wet ham, Manchester—MAGGIE Watson 
■^ lUiRRSON, ^shaw, Lanarkshire.—C harles Scott, 


{rvii,*. Ayrsliir-.-.M.D'E TURNint. KiUiiini. London. 

M \r.—LLLKNG race 11 ARDWi^K.Altriucb.im.Ctiohi: '. 

TAird DivUum. ■ 

P.FN.IAMIN ALFRED KENT. iL voiiport. •> Dcv-nj - 

David B-utkill. sh»j»!i« rd .s budi. w,- k.mil 

HKR.MAN .Sf HMlTZ. u*edv -FiMNK AVHITKIKLD. Hir- 
ininiihain.--W m. Ki:kd. Ti I’MAN, Evnunith.- Kl!i;D 
Th4‘> Tipper, l.^-xtim.^tom*. K Jamks Tidim.-ion. 
Kirkcaldy, Fifeshlie. N B. Cmas. 1RKI..\ni-. Miuiclh s- 
ter.—ULAt DK TiioKNTitN, Kartham. llantA. -N\ Ai.rijR 
JiANN, Tliorne Koa*l. .South Liimbeih, L**nd«'U.— 
Al-KRED EglksFIEI.D L4»NGIhin, Wiluislow, near .M;ui- 
Chester.—J ames si tiu.kland, KdiiiLnrgli. -PlK' V 
Hamilton Roi.ke. Iloiloway. N.—Wm..J^JIS Wakhkn. 
Uhnrstoij, Brixhant, S. Devon. HkiiRKUT Kdw 
Davies, Liverpool. - -Mmiuii bekoham chkktlk. 

Manche-ter. Kunks ohs MC'IKord. Pemuroke 

Dock. H. Wales.—V'.7 ASDER-son. Manchesier, - 
IIki.knaMary Fox. Ipswich.-E dith Lintu. Ueds - 
ItKAiKicK Mary Mak.si.and. Lee, Kent. —Klizaueth 
Authur, Old Kent Road, S.E. 

The plea.sant variety displayed by our com¬ 
petitors makes it dilHciilt to pive anything like 
a fi;ir summary of the lAjtters this month. Some 
are grave, others gay ; some are descriptive, 
others meilitative. We have had, too, the wise 
and otherwise, the latter in the sense referred 
to in the couplet— 

“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relislied by the wise.st men.” 

To attempt a list of places and .scenery visited, 
eitlier f/e facio or in imagination, would lx* to 
mention places known ainl unknown, not only 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and ^VJde8, but 
also on the Continent, in Africa, America, and 
AiLStralia. 

Scotch .scenery is praised not only by out 
Scotch friends, but also by those of our English 
coinjx'titors who have l>een fortunate enough to 
(TOSS the bonier ; while ^Vah•s and En^dand 
are shown to be not without a|>ot3 of mrt» 
grandeur and beauty ; indeed, it is pretty clearly 
made out that they are all “ be.st ’’—in their 
way ! 

The amusements refened to present also an 
almost endless variety : 

Archery, Badminton, Batliing, Boating, 
Croipiet, Cricket, Excursions on foot, horse¬ 
back, and donkeys, in carriages, by railway, 
steam, and sailing-boats, etc. ; Ex|>edition8 in 
search of eggs, ferns, shells, botanical and 
geological specimens of all kinds; Golf, Lawn 
Tennis, Picnics, Sketching, etc. 

We are very glad to find that our young 
friends have manifestly so thoroughly enjoyed 
the holidays, and hope they will not forget that 
such periodical rest should but afford energj' for 
fresh studies and renewed laboura. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

(Xew aEiiiE.-;) 

n.-“The Months.” 

As a subject for competition the Months of the 
coming year would seem to afford good scope 
for profitable research, as well as for the exeixisc 
of thought, imagination, and technical skill. ■ 
^Ve adopt tliis, therefore, as our current theme, 
and offer prizes as follows:— 

DitAWi.N'c; PnrzE.s. 

(1) We will give Tiro Prizes, of the value of 
215. and lOs. 6(f. respectively, for the two best 
Oriainal Drmrings —pen, i>enc4l, or crayon— 
emblematical or otherwise, illustrative of the 
months. 

This competition is open eqnallv to readers of all 
aijis up to 21 ; the drawing* must be in uur han«1s by 
December aist, and none can be returned, whether 
acomnpsuicd J»y stamps or not. Every draw ing must 
l>ear tre full name, age, and address <»f the author, 
and must be certilled by parent, teacher, employer, or 
other responsible person, to be unaided work. 

COMPOMTION pRIZr.S. 

(2) AVe will give other Tiro PnV.5, of the 
v.'diie of 15.5, ,aiul 10.5., for the two best On'/jiitnl 
Poi’his on tlie Months. 

They must not excee<l, s-ay. 100 lines In length. Com- 
pelltors will Ik? divided Into tiasses. and one prize will 
l)e given in each class, the class reaching the highest 
standard having the higher prize. Class 1. all ages 
Iwtw'een 16 and 21 : Class % all ages up to 16. Name, 
age. etc., must be clearly stated, as la the drawing 
competition. 


Wc will also give 7'iro 
Mv. .and 7.5, 6'/., for the two best £ 
d<->' liptivti of the Jloiiths. 

Ages an‘l other conditions tlie same as in lhep>^tn 
competition. 

Wkitino Prizes. 

(4' ViV will give Three Prizes, of the vi!’.* ■! 
10s-., 7s. <v/., .and 5.5., for the highe.st ealigr.C'V 
skill .shown in eoj>ying the Twenty-third 
a.s word.s sjiocially wortliy of being 
during every month and allsea-'ions. 

r.iiin»etitors will !>e divided Into three dU'Y!-- 
Class 1. all up to 12; C ass 2, from 12tol6; 
from 16 to 21. Name, ege, address, and certiti-a:. 
nmst accompany each MS. 

Mkciianu al Prizes. 

(5) Many of our reatlera have written t> v.\ 
deploring that the eaily age at which th»y hi 
to leave sc hool, coupled wiUi the very sligld •d. 
catioml advantages they were over i)rivih'g*^it- 
po.s.sess, and the exhausting mechanical o-vii 
tions in wliich they have since been clo»Ty 
gaged, would be .sure to shnt them out fmir il 
chance of carrying off prizes in competition v.’* 
the many highly-trained public and 
-schoilboys who join month, by month o 
the honourable and stimulating rivaln v- 
have been instnimeutal in evoking. Seven; - 
the liters re.aching ns on this subject, 
have been ipiite plaintive in their mourDi: 
ness, and we could not lielp deeply FVmpallur.s: 
with the writers, mort‘ than one of whomhi^ 
already proved tliemselves to be true heroe* 
the brave, uncomplaining way in which tby 
early a.ssumiNl their heavy burden of life a: 
behalf of widowed mothers, younger broth-v«. c: 
orphaned sistert. AVliat shall we do for 
We do not like to feel that they are left out h 
the cold through no fault of their own, and^'- 
then-foie ]*ur|K)>c offering from time to 
prizes for the preparation of objects that v... 
require ])ati«*nce, perseverande, and mechsn; 
knowledge rather tlian mere book Warning 
As it would l>e nithor difficult to decide 
w as the most worthy competitor were theobj .• 
left to their own choice—for it would be son 
what puzzling to have to compare, say, aU 
cage with a water-mill—we select the 
ourselves, and commence with a scHnewhat ^ 
mentary one. We will give, then, 25^. for r. : 
be.st model, in cork or wood, not to exceed 
inches in height, exclusive of the pedestal : 
which it mny be mounted, of the “Boy 
Owl" appearing on nage 128 of the cum ’ 
volume of the Boy’s Own Papeu. Any too:; 
from a pocket-knife upwards, may beused iatr 
carving, and the figures may be either pto 
coloured, as preferred by individual competitors 

Oeneiial Hints. 

1. In all the siibjectsoffered this week, December 
is the last day for sending in. 2. AU letters, packet 
etc., must be plainly marked on the o*f*side “Pr-' 
Competiti* n, (lass —U. 2. or 8, as the case maj 
:l NG mss., drawings, models, etc.. wlU be retoni’ 
trhefher called for, or aceompanied by iitamps. <r^‘ 
To return all would be iinpt«lble, and it U not wrv 
make exception*. . 

T(» these conditions we most ask the careful <wpd. 
of competitors, a* they will have to be etrietly 
Readers can hanlly Imagine the trouble cauied by t’ 
M scemiiiRly trivial b matter as, say, forgetting to iU 
age or address, or neglecting to attach oertitlcste, «• 
ihen writing by later posts to rectify the omiasiia 
The piize-winners may select their prizes iro® u 
ver>- lar;:e imnil>er(»f books published by the 
Tract .‘>4iciety. or from amongst the numerotu 
advertised on the wrapjKjr* o/ the Monthly Psrb. ' 
do not give the money itself, a* It might be exwn i-j 
in books or other things of a character we conlJ 
approve, or otherwise foolishly frittered away. 

And now for a final word. Wc cannot anJ'’" 
take to return the packeU to competitors; aTT^t 
yet many drawings reach us that are too go* 
and have evidently occupied too much 
care to be heedlessly destroyed. Here, ’’ 
what we would suggest as a coffipromiso-- 
send all the contributions that may seem wort '' 
a.s a gift from our readers to the cliUdren h 
pitals, training-ships, or poor boys’homes. 
do the boys say to this ? We might arr.js- • 
perhaps, to have the drawings, models, 
vi«'w, say, in the library of the Keligious Tni * 
Society, the Royal Polytechnic, or some ot-nT 
suitable building, before they were distribute j 
We should like to hear opinions on the 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 

i T.\LE OF THE I£ED lilVER FLOOD. 

By U. M. n.YLi..\NTVNi:, 

Author of “ Th<’ Li/fboat," “ Pott IIa»te.“ etc. 

:iJ.\PTER X.—FATE OF THE nUFF.VI.O-IU'yTERS. 

1 \ rain did the pursuers search after the 
lost Tony. Finding it impossible to 
re-discoYor the trail, they made for tho 
nearest post of the fur-traders, from whom 
they heard of an Indian who had pa-ssed 
tliat way in tho direction of the Rocky 
Mountains, but the traders hml taken no 
special notice of tho boy, and could tell 
aothing about him. They willingly, how- 
orer, supplied the pursuers with provisions 
o’.i credit, for they knew Victor’s father 
well by repute, and allowed them to join 
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!i party who were about to ascend the Sas- 
katchwan river. 

On being further questioned, one of the 
triidcrs did remember that the hair of the 
l)oy seemed to him unusually brown and 
curly for that of a redskin, but his remi¬ 
niscences were somewhat vague. Still, on 
the' strength of them, Victor and Ian re¬ 
solved to continue the chase, and Rollin 
agreed to follow. Thus the summer and 
autumn p.asRed away. 

Meanwhile a terrible disaster had be¬ 
fallen the buffalo-hunters of the Red River 
settlement. 

We have said that after disposing of the 
proceed.s of the spring hunt in the settle¬ 
ment, and thus securing additional sup¬ 
plies, it is the custom of the hunters to 
return to the plains for the fall, or autumn 
himt, which is usually expected to furnish 
the means of subsistence during the long 
and severe winter. But this hunt is not 
always a success, and when it is a, partial 
failure the gay, improvident, harum-scarum 
half-breeds have a sad time of it. Occa¬ 
sionally there is a total failure of the hunt, 
and then starvation stares them in the 
face. Such was the case at the time of 
which we write, and the improvident 
habits of those pcojile in times of super¬ 
abundance began to toll. 

Many a time in spring had the slaughter 
of animals been so groat that thousands of 
their c.arcas8e3 were left where they' fell, 
nothingbut thetongueshaving been canted 
away by the hunters. It was calculated 
that nearly two-thirds of the entire spring 
hunt had been thus li-'ft to the wolves. 
Nevertheless, the result of that hunt was 
so great that the quantity of fresh provi¬ 
sions—fat, peminican, and dried meat— 
brought into Rod River amounted to con¬ 
siderably over one million pounds weight, 
or about two hundred poimds weight for 
each individual, old and young, in the 
settlement. A largo proportion of tin's 
was purchased by the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, at the rate of twopence per pound, 
for the supply of their numerous outposts, 
and the half-breed hunters pocketed among 
them a sum of nearly £1,‘2(X). This, how¬ 
ever, was their only market, the sales to 
settlers being comparatively insignificant. 
In the same year the agriculturists did not 
make nearly so large a sum—but then the 
.agriculturists were steady, and their gains 
were saved, while the jov-ial half-breed 
hunters were volatile, and their gains 
underwent the process of evaporation. 
Indeed, it took the most of their gains to 
pay their debts. Thus, with renewed sup¬ 
plies on credit, they took the field for the 
fall campaign in little more than a month 
after their return from the irrevious hunt. 

It is not our purpose to follow the b.and 
step by step. It is sufficient to say that 
the season was a bad one; that the hunters 
broke up into small bands when winter set 
in, and some of these followed the fortunes 
of the Indians, who of course followed the 
buffalo as their only means of subsistence. 

In one of these scattered groups were 
Herr M'inklemann and Baptiste IVarder— 
the latter no longer a eaptain, liis com¬ 
mission having hqjsed with the breaking 
up of the spring hunt. The plains were 
covered with the first snows. The party 
were encamped on a small eminence whence 
a wide range of country could be seen. 

“ There is .a small herd on the horizon,” 
said Baptiste, descending from the highest 
part of the hillock towards the fire where 
the German was seated eating a scrap of 
dried meat. 

‘‘ZatisveU. I vill go after dem.” 


He raised his bulky frame with a sigh, 
for ho was somewhat weak and dispirited 
—the band with which ho hunUd having 
been at the starving-point for some days. 
Winklcnuann clothed himself in a wolf-skin 
to which the ears and part of the head 
adhered. A small sledge, which may be 
described as a long thin plank with one 
end curled up, was brought to him by a 
hungry-looking squaw. Foiu: dogs were 
attached to it with miniature harness made 
to fit them. When all was ready the 
hunter flung himself flat on his face at full 
length on the sledge, cracked his whip, and 
away went the dogs at full speed. Herr 
Winklemann was anued only with bow and 
arrows, such weapons being most suitable 
for the work in hand. 

Directing his course to a small clump of 
trees near to which the buffalo were scra- 
jjing away the yet shallow snow to reach 
their food, he soon gained the shelter of the 
bushes, fastened up the dogs, and ad¬ 
vanced through the clunq) to the other 
side. 

It was a fine sight to a hungry man. 
About a dozen animals were browsing 
there not far out of gunshot. Winklemann 
at on. e went down on all fours, and ar- 
rai;ged the large wolf-skin so that the legs 
hung down over his own legs and arms, 
while the head wsis jiulled over his eyes 
like a hood. Thus disguised, he crept into 
the midst of the unsuspicious band. 

The buffalo is not afi-aid of wolves. He 
treats them with contempt. It is only 
when ho is wounded, or enfeebled by sick¬ 
ness or old age, that his sneaking enemy 
comes and sits down before him, licking liis 
chops in the hope of a meal. 

A fat young cow Ciist a questioning glance 
at Winklemann as he approached her. He 
'stopped. She ttimed aside and resumed 
her feeding. Then she leaped suddenly 
into the air and fell quivering on the snow, 
with an arrow up to the feathers in her 
aide. The hunter did not rise. The ani¬ 
mals near to the cow looked at her a 
moment, os if in surprise at her eccentric 
behaviour, and then went on feeding. 
Again the hunter bent his bow and another 
animal lay dying on the plain. The guar¬ 
dian bull observed this, hfted his shaggy 
head, and moved that subtle index of tem¬ 
per, his tail. An ill-directed arrow im¬ 
mediately quivered in his flank. With a 
roar of rage he bounded into the air, 
tossed up his heels, and, seeing no enemy 
on whom to wreak his vengeance—for the 
wolf was crouching humbly on the snow— 
he dashed wildly away, followed by the 
rest of the astonished herd. 

The whole camp had turned out by that 
time to resume their journey, and advanced 
joyfully to meet the returning hunter. As 
they ijassed one of the numerous clumps of 
wood with which the plains were studded 
another herd of buffalo started suddenly 
into view. Among other objects of interest 
in the band of Inmters, there happened to 
he a small child, which was strap25ed with 
some luggage on a little sled and drawn by 
two dogs. These dogs were lively. They 
went after the buffalo full swing, to 
the consternation of the parents of the 
child. It was their only child. If it had 
only been a fragment of their only child, 
the two dogs coidd not have whisked it off 
more swiftly. Pursuit was useless—yet the 
whole band ran yelling after it. Soon the 
dogs reached the heels of the herd and all 
were mixed pell-mell together ; the dogs 
barking, the sled swinguig to and fro, and 
the buffalo kicking. At length a bull 
gored one of the dogs; his head got en¬ 


tangled in the harness, and he went off at 
a gallop, carrying the dog on his horns, tb, 
other suspended by the traces, and the .di j 
and child whirling behind him. The ea- 
raged creature ran thus for full half-a-mile, 
before ridding himself of the encumbranci, 
and many shots were fired at him without 
effect. Both dogs were killed, but, straug- 
to say, the child was unhurt I 

The sujiply of meat procured at this tint.:, 
although very acceptable, did not last lonr. 
and the group with which WinklemaiUi 
was connectetl was soon again re<iuce<l tu 
sore straits. It was much the ssime vita 
the scattered parties elsewheri', though they 
succeeded by hard work in securing enoug’a 
of meat to keep themselves alive. 

In those winter wanderings after tht 
buffalo the half-breeds and their familii s 
hati travelled from 150 to 200 miles from 
the colony, but in the midst of their priva¬ 
tions they kei)t up heart, always hoping 
that the sudden discovery of larger herb 
would ere long convert the present scarcity 
into the more usual superabundance. But 
it was otherwise ordained. On the 20th of 
December there was a fearful snowstorm, 
such as had not been witnessed for yeori'. 
It lasted several days, drove the buffalu 
hojielessly beyond the reach of the hunters, 
and killed most of their horses. "Whst 
greatly aggravated the evil was the sud¬ 
denness of the disaster. According to the 
account of one who was in Red River .at 
the time and an eye-witness, the animab 
disapiK-iued almost instantaneomsly, and 
no one was prepared for the inevitahle 
famine that followed. The hunters 
were at the s,ania time so scattered 
that they could render each other nc 
assistance. Indeed the various groups did 
not know whereabouts the others w'crc. 
Some were never found. Here and there 
whole families, despairing of life, weakens! 
by want, and iierishing with cold, huddi. i 
themselves together for warmth. At first 
the heat of their bodies melted the siiov 
and soaked their garments. These .“oon 
frozeand completed the workof destruction. 
They died where they lay. Some groups 
wore afterwards discovered thus froren 
together into a mass of solid ice. 

While the very young and the feeble 
succumbed at once, the more robu.st made 
a brave struggle for life, and, as iJwsts 
happens in cases of extreme suffering, the 
good or evil qualities of men and women 
came out prominently to view. The selfish, 
cai-ing only for themselves, forsook their 
.suffering comrades, seized what they could 
or dared, and thus j)rolonged awhile tli^ir 
wretched lives. The unselfish and nohle- 
hearted cared for others, sacrificed them¬ 
selves, and in many cases were the means 
of saving life. 

Among these last wore Baptiste 'Warder 
and 'Winklemann. 

“ 1 viU valk to de settlement,” said the 
latter, one morning towards the middle of 
January, as he rose from his lair and began 
to prepare breakfast. 

” I’ll go with you,” said 'Warder. “ Il's 
madness to stoj) here. Death will he i t 
our elbow anyhow, but he’ll be sure to 
striko us all if we remain whore wo are. 
The meat we were lucky enough to get 
yesterday will keep our party on short 
allowance for some time, and the men will 
surely find something or other to eke it out 
while we push on and bring relief. ’ 

“ Goot,” returned the German; ‘‘ vc ’ id 
start after breakfast. My leeks are yi 
pretty strong.” 

Accordingly, putting on their sno'v- 
shoes, the two friends set out on a jomu.y 
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.■iiiob as few men would venture to under¬ 
take, and fewer could accomplish, in the 
•circumstances. 

On the way they had terrible demon¬ 
stration of the extent of suffering that 
prevailed among their friends. Tlicy had 
not Avalked twenty miles when they came 
on tr.aoks which led them to a group—a 
father, mother, and two sons—who were 
sitting on the snow frozen to death. In 
solemn silence the hunters stood for a few 
minutes and looked at the sad sight, then 
turned and passed on. The case was too 
urgent to permit of delay. Many lives 
hung on their speedy conveyance of news 
to the settlement. They bent forward, 
and with long swinging strides sped over 
the dreary plains until darkness — not 
exhaustion—compelled them to halt. They 
Ciirried with them a small amount of pem- 
micaii, about half rations, trusting to meet 
with something to shoot on tho way. 
Btdore daylight the moon rose. They rose 
with it and- pushed on. Suddenly they 
were arrested by an appalling yell. Xext 
moment a man rushed from a clump of 
trees brandishing a gun. Ho stopped 
when within fifty yards, uttered another 
demoniacal yell, and took aim at Warder. 

Quick as thought the ex-captain brought 
his own piece to his shoulder. He would 
have been too late if the gun of his opponent 
hiid not missed fire. 

“ Stop! ’tis Pierre Vincent! ” cried Win- 
klemann just in time to arrest Warder’s 
hand. 

Vincent was a well-known comrade, but 
his face was so disfigured by dirt and blood 
that they barely recognised him. He Hung 
away his gun when it snapped, and ran 
wildly towards them. 

“ Come I come I I have food, foo<l! ha ! 
ha! much food yonder in the bush 1 My 
■wife and child eat it! they are eating— 
eating now I ha ! ha ! ” 

With another fierce yell the poor maniac 
—for such he had become—turned off at a 
tangent, and ran fur away over the plains. 

They made no attempt to foUow him. 
It would have been usoloss. In the bush 
they found his wife and child stone dead. 
Frequently during that terrible walk they 
came on single tracks, which invariably 
showed that the traveller had fallen several 
times, and at length taken to creep¬ 
ing. Tlien they looked ahead, for they 
knew that the corpse of a man or woman 
was not far in advance of them. 

One such track led them to a woman 
■with an infant on her back. She was still 
pretty strong, and trudged bravely over 
the snow on her littlo snow-shoes, while 
the littlo one on her back appeared to be 
quite content with its lot, although 
pinched-looking in the face. 

The men could not afford to help her on. 
It would have delayed themselves. The 
words, “ Ufo and death,” seemed to bo 
ringing constantly in their ears. But they 
spoke kindly to the poor woman, and gave 
her nearly all their remaining stock of pro¬ 
visions, reserving just enough for two 
days. 

“ I’ve travelled before now on short 
allowance,” said Warder, ■with a pitiful 
smile. “ We’re sure to come across some¬ 
thing before long. If not, we can travel 
empty for a bit.” 

“Goot. It -vill make ns lighter,” said 
Winklemann -with a grave nod. 

They parted from the woman, and soon 
left her out of sight behind. She never 
reached the settlement. She and the child 
were afterwards found dead within a 
quarter of a nule of Pembina. From the re¬ 


port of the party she had left, this poor crea¬ 
ture must have travelled upward of a hun¬ 
dred miles in three days and nights before 
sinking in that terrible struggle for life. 

Warder and his companion did not re¬ 
quire to diverge in order to follow these 
tracks. They all ran one way, straight 
for Bed Eiver—for home ! But there were 
many, very many, who never saw that 
home again. 

One exception they overtook on their 
fourth day. She was a middle - aged 
woman, but her ■visage was so wrinkled by 
wigwam smoke, and she had such a stoop, 
that she seemed very old indeed. 

“Why, I know that figure,” exclaimed 
Warder, on sighting her. “ It's old Liz, 
Michel llollin’s Scotch mother ! ” 

So it turned out. She was an eccentric 
creature, full of life, fire, and fun; ex¬ 
cessively short and plain, but remarkably 
sfrong. She had been forsaken by her 
nephew, she said. Michel, dear Michel, 
would not have left her in the lurch if he 
had been there. But she would be at home 
to receive Michel on his retiu-u. That she 
would I And she was right. She reached 
tho settlement alive, though terribly ex¬ 
hausted. 

Warder and Winklemann did not “ come 
across ” anything except one raven, but 
they shot that and devoured it, bones and 
all. Then they travelled a day without 
food and without halt. Kext day they 
might reach the settlement if stren^h did 
not fail, but wbcu they lay down that 
night Warder said he felt like going to die, 
and Winklemann send that his leeks were 
now useless and his lunks were entirely 
gone! 

(To be coutiuMd.) 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


A TALE OF .\DA’E>'TUKE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

Bv JcLi^s A'kiixe. 


cn.(rTi;u x. —the new crew. 



ELL, ns captain of 
the Pilgrim, 
Dick Sands 
would not lose 
a moment in 
gettinghisship 
under sail. His 
prime object 
was to land bis 


passengers 
.safely at Val¬ 
paraiso or some 
other American 
port, and to 
accomplish his 
purpose it was 


in the first place necessary that he should 
ascertain the schooner’s rate of speed and 
the direction that she was taking. This 
information was to be obtained readily 
enough by means of the log and compass, 
and the result of each day’s observations 
would be entered regularly on the chart. 

The log on board was a patent log, Tvith 
a dial-plate and screw, by moans of which 
the distance that is travelled can bo mea¬ 
sured accurately for any definite time ; it 
was an instrument so simple that the 
negroes were very soon taught its use. 
The slight error in the reckoning caused 
by the action of the currents could only 
be rectified by astronomical observations, 
whicli, as has been already stated, were 
beyond Dick’s attainments to make. 


The idea more than once crossed Dick's 
mind whether he would not take the Pil- 
g^ back again to New Zealand; tlj<> 
oistance was considerably less than it was 
to America, and had the wind remained in 
the quarter whence it had been blowing so 
long, it is more than likely he ■would have 
determined to retrace his course. But ns 
the ■wind had now veered to the north¬ 
west, and there was every probability that 
it was settled for a time, he came to the 
conclusion that ho had better take advan¬ 
tage of it and persevere in making his way 
towards the east. Accordingly he lost no 
time in putting his ship before the wind. 

On a schooner the foremast usually 
cairies four square sails; on the lo-wer 
ma.st a foresail; on the topmast a top¬ 
sail ; on the top-gallant a top-gallant-sail 
and a royal. The mainmast carries onl>- 
a mainsail and a topsail. Between tho 
masts upon the fore-stoys can be hoisted a 
triple tier of triangular sails ; while tho 
bowsprit with its jibboom will carry tho 
three jibs. 

The jibs, the mainsail, the main-top- 
sail, and the staysails are all managed with 
comparative ease, because they can be 
hoisted from the deck without the necessity 
of ascending the mast to let fly the robbins 
by which they are fastened to the yards. 
AVith the sails on the foremast it is alto¬ 
gether a more difficult business. In order 
either to unfurl them, to take them in, or 
to reef them, it is necessary for a man to 
clamber up by the shrouds, either to the fore¬ 
top, or to the top-gallaiit-crosstrees, and 
thence mounting by loose ropes, extended 
below the yards, to hold on by one hand 
whilst ho does his work with the other. 
Tho operation requires alike the head 
and anil of an experienced mariner; and 
when a fresh breeze has been bloiving, it is 
a casualty far from uncommon that a sailor, 
confused by the flapping of the canvas and 
tho pitching of the vessel, should be blown 
overboard in the act. For the unpractised 
negroes the danger would necessarily be 
very great. However, the ivind at present 
was moderate, and the ship ploughed her 
way over tho waves -n-ithout any violent 
oscillations. 

At the time when Dick Sands, in obedi¬ 
ence to the signal ho received from Captain 
Hull, proceeded to make his way to tho 
scene of the disaster, tho Pilgrim, as she 
lay to, was carrying only her jibs, main¬ 
sail, foresail, and fore-topsail. In oilier, 
therefore, to put her as near as possible to 
tho Tvind, it had been merely necessary 
to counterhrace the foresail - yard, a 
mannouvra in which the negroes had ren - 
dered all the assistance that was necessarj-. 
It was requisite now to do something more. 
To enable him to get straight before the 
wind Dick wanted to increase his sail, and 
was desirous of hoisting the top-gallant, 
the royal, the main-topsail, and the stay¬ 
sails. 

Ho was himself standing at the wheel. 

“ Now, my men,” he shouted to tho 
negroes, ‘' I want your help. Do exactly 
as I tell you. Bear away, 'Tom ! ” 

Tom looked puzzled. 

“Bear away! unfasten that rope, I 
mean. And, Bat, come along; do the 
same as Tom.” 

The men did what they were hidden. 

“That’s right!” continued Dick, and 
calling to Hercules, said, 

“ Now, Hercules ; a good strong pull! ” 

To give such a dii'oction to Hercules was 
somewhat imprudent; the rigging creaked * 
again under his giant strength. 

“ Gently, gently, my good follow! ” sai 1 
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Dick, laughing; “ you will have the mast 
down.” 

" I declare I hardly touched the rope,” 
answered Hercules. 


“ Well, next time you must only pre¬ 
tend to touch it,” said Dick; and, con¬ 
tinuing his orders, shouted, “ Now slacken ! 
let fly! make fast! now brace in the yards! 
all right! that’s capital! ” 

The yards were loosened, the foresails 
turned slowly round, and, catching the 
breeze, gave a slight impetus to the ship. 
Dick’s next orders were for the jib-sheets 
to be set free, and then he called the men 
tt the stem. 

■‘Now,” said he; “ we must look to the 
mainmast; but take care, Hercules, not 
to have it down.” 

” I will be as careful as possible, Mr. 
Dick,” submissively replied Hercules, as 
though he were afraid to commit himself 
to any rash promise. 

The manoeuvre was simple enough. The 
mainsheet was gradually slackened, the 
great sail took the wind and added its 
powerful action to that of the foresails. 
The main-topsail was next brought to 
bear ; it was only clewed up, so that there 
was nothing to do c.xcept to pull the hal¬ 
yards, haul it aboard the tack, and unfurl 
it. But in pulling at the halyards the 
muscular energy of Hercules, which was 
supplemented by that of Actecon, not to 
.forget little Jack, who had volunteered his 
.assistance, proved to be overpowering, and 
the rope snapped in two. All three of 


them, of cours,-', fell flat upon the deck; 
but fortunately none of them was hurt, 
and Jatdv laughed heartily at his tumble as 
an excellent joke. 


“Up with you!” cried Captain Dick; 
“ there’s no harm done; splice the rope, 
and haul away more gently next time.” 

It took but a few minutes to execute the 
order, and the Pilgrim was soon sailing 
away rapidly with her head toward the 
cast. 

“Well done, my friends!” said Dick, 
who had not left his post at the helm; 

‘ ‘ you win be first-rate sailors before the 
end of the voyage.” 

“ We shall do our best, I promise you, 
Captain Sands,” replied Tom, making it a 
point to give the young commander his 
proper title. 

Mrs. Weldon also congratulated the now 
crew upon the success of their first at¬ 
tempt. 

“ I believe it was Master Jack who broke 
that rope,” said Hercules, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye; “ he is very strong, I can teU 
you.” 

Jack looked as though he thoroughly 
appreciated the compliment, and evidenced 
his satisfaction by giving his huge friend a 
hearty shake of the hand-. 

There were stiU several sails that were 
not yet set. Running well before the wind 
as the Pilgrim was, Dick nevertheless 
felt that the gallant, royal, and staysails, 
if brought into service, would materially 
assist her progress, and he determined not 


to dispense with their help. The staysails 
could be hobted from below, but to bring 
the gallant and royal into play demanded 
more experience than any of Ilia crew bail 
had. Knowing that he could not entrust 
the ta,sk to them, and yet resolvc-d not to be 
baulked of his wish to set them, he under¬ 
took the task himself. He first put Tom 
to the helm, showing him how to keep the 
schoonor's head in the right diriK.‘tion, and 
having placed the other four at the royal 
and top-gallant-halyards, proceeded to 
mount the foremast. 

To clamber up the fore-shrouds and the 
top-shrouds on to the crosstrees was mere 
child’s play to the active apprentice. In a 
few minutes he had unfurled the top-gal¬ 
lant-sail, mounted to the royal-yard, 
unfurled the royal, again reached the 
crosstrees, and having caught hold of one 
of the starboard backstays, had descended 
to the deck; there he gave the necessary 
directions, andthe two sails were made fast, 
and both yards braced. 

Nor did thb content him. The staysails 
were set between the masts, and thus the 
Pilgrim was running along, crowded to the 
full, with all her canvas. The oidy ad- 
ilitioual sails which Dick could possibly 
have employed would have been some stud¬ 
ding-sails to larboard, but as the settmg 
of these w-as a matter of some difiSculty, 
and they were not always rea(bly .struck in 
the case of a sudden squall, he contented 
himself without them. 

Again he took his place at the helm. 
The breeze was manifestly freshening, and 
the Pilgrim, almost imperceptibly heeling 
to starboard, glided rapidly along the sur¬ 
face of the water, leaving behind her a 
wake smooth and clean, that bore plain 
witness to the true adjustment of her water¬ 
line. 

“ This is good progress, Mrs. Weldon,” 
he said; ‘ ‘ may Heaven grant the wind 
and weather may continue thus favour¬ 
able I’” 

The lady, in silence, shook the boy’s 
hand; and then, worn out with the excite¬ 
ment of the past hours, went to her cabin, 
where she lay down and fell into a troubled 
doze. 

The now crew remained on watch. 
They were stationed on the forecastle, in 
readiness to make any alterations which the 
sails might require, but the wind was so 
steady and unshifting that no need arose 
for their services. 

And Cousin Benedict? all this time, where 
was he ? and what had he been doing? 

He was sitting in his cabin; he had a 
magnifying-gloss in his hand and was 
studying sin articulata of the order orthop- 
tera, an insect of the Blattidse family; its 
characteristics are a roundish body, rather 
long wings, flat elytra, and a head hidden 
by the prothorax. He had been on deck 
at the time of the calamity; the ill-fated 
captain with the crew had been drowned 
before his very eyes ; but he said nothing; 
not that he was unmoved; to think that 
he was not struck with horror would be to 
libel his kind and pitying nature. His 
synnpathy was aroused, especially for his 
cousin: he pressed her hand warmly, as if 
ho would assure herof histmostoommisera- 
tion : but he said nothing ; he hurried off 
towards his cabin ; and who shall deny 
that it was to devise some wonderfully ener¬ 
getic measures that he would take in 
consequence of this melancholy event ? 

Passing the kitchen, however, he caught 
sight of Negoro in the act of crushing a 
blatta, an American species of cockroach. 

I He broke out into a storm of invective, and 



"All three of them fell flat upon the deck." 
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in tones of indignation demanded the sur¬ 
render of tho insect, ■which Negoro made 
with cool contempt. In a moment Captain 
Hull and his partners in death were all for¬ 
gotten ; the enthusiast had secured a prize, 
with which he hastened to his own little 
compartment, where he was soon absorbed 
in pro'ring to his own satisfaction, in oppo¬ 
sition to tbe opinion of other entomologists, 
that the blattm of the phoraspous sx)ecies, 
which are remarkable for their colours, 
differ in their habits from blattse of the 
ordinary sort. 

For the remainder of the day perfect 
order reigned on board the Pilgrim. 
Though they were unable to shake off the 
sickening feeling of horror roused by the 
frightful disaster, and felt that they had 
sustained a startling shook, all the passen¬ 
gers seemed mechanically to fall into their 
usual routine. Dick Sands, though avowedly 
at the wheel, seemed to be everywhere, with 
an eye for everything, and his amateur 
crew obeyed him re^ily, and with the 
promptness of a willing activity. 

Negoro made no further overt attemirt 
to question the young captain’s authority, 
but remained shut up in his kitchen. Dick 
made no secret of his determination to 
place the cook in. close confinement if he 
exhibited any future sign of insubordina¬ 
tion. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SWALLOW; 

OR, HOW TO MAKE A BOAT. 



Hercules ■was ready to carry him off 
bodily to the hold, and old Nan was equally 
ready to take his place in the cooking depart¬ 
ment. 

Probably Negoro was aware of all 
this; at any rate he did not seem disposed 
to give any further cause of offence at 
present. 

As the day advanced the wind continued 
to freshen, but no shifting of^ the sails 
seemed necessary. The Pilgrim was running 
well; there ■was no need to diminish her 
spread of canvas. Masts as solid and 
rigging as strong as hers could stand a far 
heavier breeze. 

As a general rule, it is deemed prudent, 
in case of a squall, to shorten sail at night, 
andespecially to take in gallants and royals; 
but the weather prospects now were all so 
promising and satisfactory that Dick per¬ 
suaded himself he was under no nticessity 
to take this precaution, he rather felt him¬ 
self bound to take the strongest measures 
he could to exjmdite his reaching less un¬ 
frequented waters. He made up his mind, 
however, not to leave the deck at all that 
night. 

The young captain made every effort to 
get an approximate reckoning of the 
schooner’s progress. He heaved the log 
every half-hour and duly registered the 
result of each successive examination. 
There were two compasses on board: one 
m the binnacle, close under the eye of the 
helmsman, tho other an inverted compass, 
being attached to the rafters of the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin, so that without leaving his 
berth he could see whether the man in 
charge of the wheel was holding a proper 
course. 

Every vessel that is duly fur¬ 
nished for a lengthened voyage 
has always not only two com¬ 
passes but two chronometers, 
one to correct the other. The 
Pilgrim was not deficient in this 
respect, and Dick Sands made 
n strong point of admonishing 
bis crew that they should take 
especial care of the compasses, 
which in their present circum¬ 
stances were of such supreme im¬ 
portance. 

{To be continued.) 


The Swallow. (Fi^. 1.) 


2 photograph I have spent many a pleasant, 
iclcly-flying liour in her, eitlior sailing by 


U N'TIL recently I was among the number 
of those who, though foml of boating, 
are not able to gintify tlicir taste on account of 
not possessing a boat, or finding it convenient 
or possible to hire one. 

Wen, last s])rihg, while walking along the 
canal-side, the louging to be on its surface in n 
lx)at of my own beaime irresistible, and so, not 
having sufficient spare money to buy, I there 
and tneii determined to build, and 1 now pur¬ 
pose telling how I did so, and giving all par¬ 
ticulars as to time and cost. 

The engraving Fig. 1 is a reproduction from 
a pliotograph of the Swallow, as she appeared 
when on her first trial-trip. Since the taking of 
the 
quic, 

myself or rowing with a couple of friends dong 
the waters of a stream which here runs clear and 
slowly among some of the finest scenery on 
the North Wales border. 

In the first place, let me give a general de¬ 
scription of the boat, with the totals of time and 
cost. She Ls 12ft. long, 2ft. 9iii. broad amid¬ 
ships inside, and 1ft. l^in. deep inside ; of the 
same shape as an ordinary boat, but made after 
I the style of a coracle, with a light wood framing, 

' covered over on the outside with stout sail- 
I cloth, coated with three coats of paint to make 
' it water-tight. The total cost to mo was 
£2 Is. 6d., in addition to which I paid 6s. for 
a year’s licence to keep my boat on the canal. 
The amount of time si>ent in building, painting, 
and rigging was 140 houra, which wjls extended 
over two months, owing to iny not being able 
to keep constantly at work, and this, I should 
think, would be the average time for any one 
working by himself. 

A certain amoimt of skill in cari>entry is of 
course needed, as well os a few tools, but almost 
as essential as these is a large stock of patience 
and a firm resolution to succeed. 


The first thing to be done is to make the 
inner keel, or keelson (a h of Fig. 2). This 
can be made of deal, and should be pl.ined per¬ 
fectly .straight. Its gi-oatest lengtii is 10ft. lO^in. 

Ion tho upper side ; its brcaiftli is lin., and 
thickness l^in. Tho bow end is to be cut off 
square, and the stem to bo cut to a level of 
Tin. in n foot, or an angle of 120 degrees from 
the horizontal. C’onmienciiig at 11 in. from the 
bow end, on the upper side, bore a hole three- 
eighths of ail inch in diameter sfraiglit through, 
and countersink it oil the upjM'r side ; then 
make nine more liolcs of the same size at dis¬ 
tances of one foot apart. These are tlie holes 
through which strong screws Sin. long will bo 
driven, in order to bind together, after tho 
canvas is put on, the kccdsou (a b) aud tho 
keel (.v 11 ). 

The stem piece (c, Fig. 2) sliould be made of 
oak, and of the sluqie shown in the figure, 
which is drawn to a scale of three-eightlis of an 
iuch to a foot. The curve is 9in. radius, and 
the total depth 1ft. 3in. One strong screw, 
driven througli the inner keel, or keelson {a h), 
at the point c*, will be sufficient 10 secure it, as 
when the keel is screwed on, another screw at 
c* will give it tho necessary strength to resist 
shocks and blows. 

The stern piece is formed of two parts (d and 
E, Fira. 2 aud 3), both of wliich shouhl be made 
of oak three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
angle of tho bevel of the stern is 120 degrees, 
or Till, in a foot, and when tlie stern pieces are 
fixed in their ^daces on the keel, the slope sliould 
l>e in one line, and the piece E i^erfectly at right 
angles to the keel, i) is fi.ved to the keelson by 
tw’o strong screws at d and The width of 
the tmn.som, or stern piece, e, is at the top 2ft., 
and its deptli lOin. As of course the outline is 
the same on either side of the centre line, it will 
only be necessary for me to describe the shape 
of one side. 


F/e.2 Lonai/utii/ial Section 
Scare^&/8^/.A 



B Keel, n Keelson. , ..... 

G lluw Scat, lUb, aud MaaC. 2 2 Inside of Ton L;ith iuid Gunwale. 3 Stern Seat* 4 Rudder. Laths and Ribs oniilted. 


C Stem Post- D Stern Post. K Transom. F Amidships Section, with seat and suppoit. 
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Tho of this section is cut out for t)ji’ 

s;ik(‘ of ligiitTif'ss, as shown in 4, and a s*Mt 
“in. wide, and 4in. from tlie top, is fixed across it, 
Tiider the centre of the seat an upright sup¬ 
port (J*) is li.xed, of the suno width as the 
seat, being also made to ht over the jUfce F and 
rest on the keel. 

The seat must he screwed firmly into itsidacc 
so tliat the future rower may feel himseilf in no 
liingt-r of ix'ing ]ire* ipit;iled to the bottom of 


Fig.4 


negiiming. thm. at the top on the left-hand 
side of Fig. Jt, the outline runs straight for .‘iin., . 
sloping inwards at a h-wl of 1 in 3. After , 
tliis it follows a curve of fiin. ra<lius, having 1 
its centre at r*, until at the curve again beiels i 
outwards at the s<ime r.i'lius, and with its centre , 
at following this curve to the bottom of the : 
piece, where, at loin, from the to]», the wudth I 
between the two outlines will be three-quarters 
of an ineh, or the .same as the thiekne.s.s of l>. . 

I’efore screwing tiiese two i>iei.va together , hi.s boat among the ihOris of a broken seat, 
right notches must be . nt 
in tlie tran.som 0 :) fi>r the 
n-eeptioii of tlie emU of 
the laths, four on each side 
of the centre line. As in 
the course of the construc¬ 
tion Nrf the l)out, not'.dies 
will several times havo to 
be cut, with inlervais of 
untouclied wockI, it will 
lie advisable at the first 
to fix upon some method 
liy which suchnotche.s and 
spaces may lie described. 

L«-t, therefore, the spaces 
to be cut out for noU'hes 
be enclosed in brackets 
thus,(l^in.), 2Mn., (Hin.,) 
the figures representing 
the breadth of the notch in incl: 





sections requirea, 


, while the ' There will lie two more 

spacc.s lietwcen the notches are rej^reseiited by somewhat similar to the amidships one, idaeisi 
the imenclo^d figure.^. ^ -it ilistances of dft. on idther side of it. Wr* will 

^ I he notches aie throughout .jin. deep ; those first take the one .shown a.s section on in Fig. 5, 
m the transom (k) arc, owing to the level of the which is a .sc< tion along the line on of the idan 
storn. not st.nii.l,t orro,, tt... „-oo,l .,,.1 .. l... j-jj, j . 


stern, not stmiglit across the tvooj, niid must be 
marked out with the hovel, not tlie .sr(Uire. ’ i 
Coimnencing tlien at tlie top leftdiandeonier of 
the tiausoui (e) at the point e*" on Fio 3, we liave 
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Fie 5. 

Section on Line G.H. 
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the notches to be cwt as follows : (1 Jin.,) 2Mn., 
(IJin.,) 2^in., (IJin.,) 2Mn., (IJin.,) Sin., or 
four notches and four spa(‘es, the .same having, 
of course, to bo cut in the same order on the 
other .side. 

The transom (e) is sunk into the stem piece 
(n), as shown in Fig. 2, and .secured at riglit angles 
to it by two screws at c* and c*. The whole 
stem ])iece can now be fixed to the keelson {a h) 
by two strong screws at the points d and 
Fig. 2. 

Tlie next part requinng attention is the amid¬ 
ships (section F of Figures 2 and 4 ; see also 
Fig. 8, which will be given next week); Ibis can 
l>e made of deal iin. thick, 2ft. 9m. wide 
at tlie top, and 1ft. Sin. deep. The outline 
i)cmDiiing at is for 6in. straight and at 
ri^it angles to a line drawn across tho boat, then 
it follows a curve of “in. radius whose centre is 
at f- to the point/^, which is 1ft. l^in. below 
tho top and 1ft from tho centre line ; from 
tliis point the outline n’.is straight until it joins 
the centre line at 1ft. 3in. from the top. A 
mortice lin. wide and I ’dn, deep must be nit 
in tlie centre of this section at the bottom in 
order that it may fit accurately over the keelson 
and at right angles to it, in which place it is 
fastened by a strong screw passing through the 
keelson from beneath. As its name implies, this 
section must be exactly amidships. 

The notches and spaces are, beginning at 
(IJin.,) 24 in., (I Jin.,) 2|in., (IJin.,) 2iin., 

lin.,) 2iin., {liin..l 2iin., (IJin.,) 2Jm., 
2Jin. morti-e for keelson in centie, 
iior side is the .same. 
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2 2 Onnwales. Shaded jwrtion shows a single rib. 
g* g’ Screws for securing rilis together. 

This can be made in two ways—either the 
same a.s the amidships one, in a single piece cut 
from a .soft wood, or in two pieces cut from a 
hard wood. 

I made mine in the latter way, and that is 
the way I shall d«\scribe ; but in either case the 
notches and outlim^ are tlie .same, and Fig. .'i 
•show.s both mcthod.s of cutting the inside, tin* 
shaded part showing the fonn of the lianl wood 
rib. 

Tlic outline can be obtained by reference to 
Fig. 5, which is drawn to a scale of lin. to tlie 
foot. 

The centres of the curres are at x x, and the 
batten of the straight partis lin. in fiin. 

{To t>e continued.) 

-- 

SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

CnAPTE.r. V.—THE FLAGSTAFF. 

A LTlToron young Pougher gave himself 
many airs, considering that ho was only 
a junior, and seemed as if he meant to 
take tlie lead in everything, he did it in 
such a natural, free-and-easy sort of way 
that the other fellows were more inclined to 
laugh at him than to oppose him. Tho moni¬ 
tors and seniors were amused at his coolness, 
and though they often said it would not do, 
and that they must take him down, yet, 
as he did nothing really to offend them for 
a long while, they let him alone. The 
younger boys were always expecting a 
scene, and wondered that the monitors 


were so forbearing. Pougher would hivi- 
to be brought to his senses sooner or liiti r. 
' they knew. Ho must b<‘ taught his proj.r 
! position in the school as a new b<w. i 
junior, like thems< Ives, and rather lov 
down for his age. It was only a quc<tioi 
'of time. He would “ catch it ’ soE' 

■ day, and then they “ wouliln't be in hi- 
: shoes for sometliing.” They wondere'i bdv 
some of tho.so big fellows could stand i; ^ 
long. 

Pougher had brought plenty of pookei- 
money with him, and he spent it fredr. 
Although he had only sixjienco a week i r 
his allowance, he seemed to be at no I— 
to indulge his fancies, which, fortuuat.iy, 
Avere of a harmless and not unpopular kind 
He gave five shillings to a beggar one d:iy 
at the gate, and put down a soveri iii 
Avithout a moment's hesitation as his sub¬ 
scription to the cricket club. 

Not only that, but whenourold pavilici: 
was blown over, and was foimd lying topsj- 
tun-y in the cricket-field, Avith its feet uf 
in the air, like a beetle on its hack, 
ho proposed immcsliatidy to build anothir. 
Tlie old one was a very poor conctni 
made of boards nailed to a framewsrl 
of timber ; but Pougher offered to buiio 
one of brick or stone, with a lot o: 
seats at the top for sjiectators, like tif 
i grand stand on a racecourse. Of course, 
that was allsetdoAA’n as brag, butbevTdi 
to his father, and in a very few days dowr. 
came a .sub.stantial AA'Oixien house, large 
strong, and handsome, with two men b 
put it together; and in less than a fort¬ 
night we had as good a pavilion as any¬ 
body could wish for. That’s the one I wit 
telling you about which AA-as used in wintr: 
for a reading-room, and called the Assi- 
nsenm. 

The worst of it aa’ss that, when it vs? 
finished, Pougher wanted to have a key for 
himself, and to make what use he liked of 
it; and, of course, as it AA'aa to belong to 
the cricket club, and stood in the oritirt- 
field, the monitors objected to that. 
junior could be alloAs-od such privileges, ani 
Pougher, who Avanted to play leapfrog 
there in wet weather, and to do all sorts of 
things, Avas very luigry, and nearly s 
good thrashing on that ocrursion for efek- 
ing tho monitors. He gave in, thougk. 
when he found it would not do. 

Xot long afterwards, some of the fellov> 
walked as far as the coastguard station on 
tho top of the cliff's. Pougher was of the 
party, and young Pierre also. 'Whether the 
fact of their arriving at tho school together 
had anything to do AAnth it, or AvlmtevW 
the cause may have been, those tAvo hojA 
although so very unlike in most things, 
had taken a great fancy to each other. 
Pougher patronised Pierre, and Pienv 
seemed to like it, and Pougher liked him 
because he liked to be patronised. 

At tho coastguard station there wnss- 
boat, of course, and Pierre wanted <o get, 
in and have a row; but the men would not 
allow it. ■ 

“Never mind,” said Pougher: “II 
write to my father, and get him to aid' 
down a boat, Avith oars, and sails, anij 
everything. Ho could do it in tAventy- 
four hours.” I 

They all voted that it would be vprT, 
jolly. Pougher should be the captain. anJJ 
Johnny should be his coxsAvain; hut ou*j 
of them rememb(;red th.at it had been po 
posed already more than once to hav’ » 
boat belonging to the school, and mf'l 
Lightfoot had objected to it. If he 
to consent now it would certainly he 
under the charge of the monitors, and ta^ 
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juniors would hare very little to do with 
it. So Pougher said “ it was no use; it 
would bo like the pavilion.” 

“I’ll toll you what we might have, 
though,” he exclaimed, looking up at the 
flag which was flying over the station ; “ we 
might have a flagstaff. There ought to be 
a flagstaff in our playground.” 

The other boys all agreed, and Lightfoot, 
we knew, would not make any objection to 
that. Some of us proposed to get up a 
subscription; but Poughor said, with a 
sweep of his arm, “Leave it to me; I’ll 
see about it. My father will give us one. 
He knows all about flagstaffs. He has a 
lot of ships of his own. All the finest ships 
in the navy belong to him.” 

There was a great laugh at this; but 
Pougher said he meant the mercantile 
n.avy, of course, and that was really the 
navy ot England. It had more ships than 
the Queen and the nation had, and made a 
lietter use of them too. So, of course, a 
flagstaff would bo nothing to his father. 
Ho cmild get it made and sent down com¬ 
plete in twenty-four hours. 

Poughor and his twenty-four hours had 
come to be quite a joke with us, and not a 
bad joke either. 

Anyhow, before the week was over, down 
came two men, bringing with them one of 
the finest flagstaffs you ever saw; taller 
than the one at the coastguard station, 
with stays and shrouds and everything 
complete, like the mast of a ship. It ha<l 
a topmast and a gaff, with standing and 
running rigging, and you could go up it as 
far as the crosstrees, and sit there quite 
comfortable on the look-out. Thero was 
a box, too, as large as Pougher’s play- 
box, containing a Union Jack and .a set of 
signals, and, to make the whole thing com¬ 
plete, a day-and-night telescope. 

Mr. Lightfoot made no objection to 
having the flagstaff set up, and gave us 
a comer of the playground for it; but ho 
said ho ought to have been consulted first, 
■and that Pougher must not send for any¬ 
thing more without his permission. It was 
a great ornament to the playground, and 
of oourso Lightfoot was very glad to 
have it, notwithstanding what ho said. But 
(the one who took mo.st delight in it was 
young Johnny — Pierre, I mean. He 
watched the men sotting it up, and was so 
much interested in it that he could think of 
nothing else. Whenever ho went into 
school ho had a headache, and Mr. Kennedy 
was sorry for him, and sent him out again, 
so that he spent the most of his time at 
the flagstaff till it was finished. Ho 
handled tho ropes, called them by their 
proper names, helped to sot up tho shrouds 
aud to rattle them down, and showed 
that ho knew all about them. He could 
tie all sorts of knots, make splices and 
h x;kets, and do anything you liked. He 
knew how to send up the colours too in a 
sail jr-liko fashion. Pougher, who was to 
have the honour of unfurling the Union 
J.'ick for tho first time, while some one else 
firwl a cannon, was going to haul it up 
from the ground all flying about loose, and 
it would most likely have got fouled with 
tho stags or twisted roxmd the gaff, and the 
effesit would have been spoilt. But Pierre, 
without speaking a word, showed hitn how 
to roll it up tight and take a hitch round 
it, so that it might go aloft in a small, com¬ 
pact form ; and then, by a sudden jerk of 
the halyard, he released it, and made it to 
flow out aU at once inajestically from its 
piiace at tho truck. Thus the inauguration 
of the flagstaff went off with great 
success ; the first display of bunting and 


the salute from the gun were made simul¬ 
taneously ; and when the other flags and 
signals of all colours were hitched oil', one 
after another, until they reached, in an un¬ 
broken series, from the ground to the peak, 
from tho peak to the truck, and from the 
truck down to the ground again, there was 
a burst of cheering from alt the fellows, in 
which Mr. Lightfoot himself, and Kennedy, 
and tho other masters, and a great many of 
tho neighbours also, joined as loudly as 
they could. 

Of course the flagstaff had to bo given up 
to tho monitors, and quite right too, though 
I did not think so then. Pougher could not 
have it to himself any more than he could 
have the pavilien: and the juniors couldn’t 
have it. It would not do at all to let the 
little boys have the msnsgement of such 
things. It was settled that there should 
be' a captain and a mate, who were to 
be in charge of the flagstaff a week at a 
time. Pougher was m^c captain for the 
first week because his father gave it, and 
Johnny was his mate, because Pougher 
chose him. 

Daring that week flags were constantly 
flying, and signals were made incessantly 
from the playground to the cricket-field, 
and even to greater distances, when any 
of the fellows were out walking. There 
was a good supply of signals, fuid some 
others were added by special request, so that 
the monitors could give their orders by 
signal—such as tho “recall,” “cricket or 
football practice,” and so on. After tho 
first week the Union Jack alone was hoisted 
daily at the peak, and hauled down at sun¬ 
set, while on holidays it floated from tho 
masthead, tho flagstaff being dressed at the 
same time with all the other flags in stock. 

Pougher, of course, was one of the first 
to climb up to the crosstrees, and his mate 
went with him, carrying the telescope. 
But Pierre outstripped his captain, and 
arrived at the look-out while Pougher was 
still laVouring up the shrouds. He missed 
his footing too, got one foot through tho 
rattlings, and slued round as helpless as a 
fly i* a cobweb. Pierre wont to his relief, 
grasped his ankles, and directed him where 
to place his foot, and then returned with 
him to the orosstrees, ready to help again 
in case of need. 

“ ’Tell you what, Johnny,” said Pougher, 
when he could find breath enough to speak, 
and was seated safely on tho crosstroes, 
Piorro standing carelessly by him; “ ’tell 
you what, Johnny, dia berry high up.” 

Pougher, like many other of the fellows, 
seemed to think that Pierre would under¬ 
stand EngKsh better if ho broke it up for 
him a little. 

“ Berry high up,” ho repeated ; “ make 
giddy.” 

“ Giddy ? ” said Pierre, puzzled. “ How 
you mean, ‘ giddy ’ ?” 

Pougher repeated the word in louder 
tones, as if that would help him. “ Giddy- 
iddy-iddy ; dazzle, you savey — make 
swim.” 

“ Hold on ! ” said Pierre, beginning to 
understand him; “ put your hand round 
topmast.” 

“ All right,” said Pougher. “Now gib 
me de glass. Steady now; must find focus 
pocus first.” 

Pougher took the glass in his hand and 
steadied it against the mast, Pierre assist¬ 
ing him. 

“ I not sec noting,” he .said, presently. 

“You are shutting wrong eye,” said 
Pierre; “ keep eye open next to glass.” 

“Oh yes; I did forget. Still I not see 
noting.” 



“ Let me look,” said Pierre. “ ’Why. 
you have not pull de slide open, de glass is 
shut off; you cannot see through de 
mHailh." 

He opened the telescope, put it in order 
for him, aud gave it him back. 

“ There, my capitaine,” he said, “ that 
goes well, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes: it go first-rate d present. 
Hullo! ” 

In his eagerness to look out ho had 
loosed his arm from the topmast, and if 
Pierre had not caught him by the collar 
the captain and the glass would have 
“gone fii-st-rate” to tho ground. 

" Aprea cela,” said Pougher; “mo go 
down; diacriid ; comprrney { ” 

Pierre laughed—he did not often laugh. 
He persuaded his ca/ntaineto remain whore 
ho was until he had grown a little more 
accustomod to his elevation, and then they 
descended together. 

Nearly all tho boys went up the shrouds 
by special permission daring Pougher’s 
week, but none of them were so active or 
surefooted as Pierre. He would run where 
they could only creep: ho would pass over 
them as they lay, hugging the mttlings; 
would gain the crosstrees and glide down 
a rope to the ground before they had time 
to follow him even with their eyes. Pougher 
stood by and looked on admiring. 

“ He is a wonderful little chap,” ho said, 
“ especially for a Frenchman. I never 
shomd have thought there was so much in 
him. And yet he seems sometimes as if 
he were half soft; anybody would take 
him for an idiot. He gets dazed and 
puzzled if one talks much to him, and can’t 
take in half what one says. I like him, 
though; he is a jolly little chap, for all he 
looks so queer. I like little Johnny.” 

There were others in the school who liked 
little Johnny. I liked him myself, aud 
some of the big follows liked him. Mr. 
Kennedy, I believe, had commended him 
especially to the care of one of tho 
monitors named Merivalo. Merivale had 
been in France, and could talk to Pierre in 
his own language. Pierre spoke French 
with a good accent, so Merivale said—-and 
he ought to know, for he had spent a whole 
month at Boulogne one holidays. And yet 
when Pierre was talking, though it was his 
native language, ho would sometimes stop 
short, as if miable to remember a word or 
an idiom that he wanted, and would sub¬ 
stitute an English expression for it. At 
times he would seem to lose the thread of 
his ideas altogether, and would pause with 
a look, not so much of vacancy as of pain 
and wonder. 

“What are you thinking of, Pierre?” 
Merivale asked him on one of these occa¬ 
sions. 

But Pierre could not tell him. 

“A sudden thought,” he said, “had 
flashed across his mind—gone again in an 
instant. He had seen something—he did 
not know what; seen it almost as plainly 
for the moment as if it had been actuelle- 
ment before his eyes. It was something 
famUiar to him, aud yet not a trace of it 
was left; he did not even know what it 
was like. Ho wished it would come back- 
again. He often had such thoughts.” 

“ What was it about ? ” Merivale asked. 
“ Anything that had happened lately ? ” 

“I don’t know; I think not.” 

“ Anything in the school ? ” 

“ No ; farther off than that.” 

“ Anything you have been reading 
about ? ” 

“ No ; something belonging to myself; 
at least I think so. Perhaps it was some- 
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thing I have dreamt. I often divum, 
almost always; smd yet I never can re¬ 
member any of my dreams. I wish—I 
wish I could,” he said, shaking his head 
sadly. 

Merivale was quite sorry for the boy, as 
he observed the shadow that passed over 
his face. There was always something 
melancholy-looking about Pierre, even 
when he smiled. 

" Some of the boys say I'm cracked,” he 
said one day to Merivale. “ What does it 
mean ? " 

‘‘ Oh no, Johnny, they don’t say that, 
I’m sure.” 


He did think about it, though. He 
talked to me about it and to the gossoon, 
and though we tried to laugh him out of 
the idea which Meyer hod put into his 
head, we did not succeed very well. 

I am sorry to say also that he suffered a 
good deal of annoyance about the flagstaff, 
in which he had taken so much pleasure. 
The flagstaff might have bc'en a great 
resource to him ; nut it did him more harm 
than good in the end. 

Pougher thought he ought to be captain 
and to do whut he liked wit it. His 
father had put it up, he said, and it was 
only fair that it should be tmder his con- 


split even among the monitors, suiu^ 
taking one side and some the other, astl 
a good deal of quanelling ensued. Itcatue 
to such a pass that at length Mr. Liglit- 
foot interfered and locked up the signals 
and took away the key, and for a whole 
fortnight no flags were hoisted. 

Everybody blamed Pougher and Pierre 
fur this; and at last, when Pierre came to, 
imderstwd it, he said he would hsve 
notliing more to do with the flagstaff; he 
would not be mate if they wished it; he 
was sorry the flagstaff bad ever been pat 
up; and Pougher said the same. Then 
they went to Mr. Lightfoot, and ashed 


" In his eagerness to look out he had loosed his arm from the topmast” 



“ Yes they do ; and Meyer has told me 
several times that I am.” 

“Meyer is a pig. a sausage, a rhinoceros. 
You need not mind what he says. And as 
for being cracked, why they would say the 
same of me, if they dared. It’s a common 
expression to say any one is cracked. We 
are all cracked more or less.” 

“ Cracked in the pan,” they said. 

“ Yes, in the pan, or out of it, it’s all the 
same. And we all have dreams of one 
kind or other.” 

“ Still I wish I could remember things. 
There seems to be a great cloud some¬ 
where when I look back. I wish, I 
wish—” 

“ Come with me to the criokct-field, 
P- '■re : some fresh air will do you good, 
mind what any of the fellows say. 
k about it.” 


trol. It was the story of the pavilion over 
again; and though he gave in when he 
foimd that he could not have his own way, 
he did not do it with a good grace, and got 
into trouble about it. He was very cheeky 
to one of the monitors, named Motcombe, 
who was not a very sweet-tempered young 
man; and as it was not the mst time he 
I had been guilty of this offence, be bad a 
I good thrsLshing for it. Pierre took it very 
much to heart, though, of course, Pougher 
was not much hurt, and did not seem to 
care a pin about it. And it was more for 
' Pierre’s sake than for his own that ho had 
made all the bother. Ho wanted Pierre to 
have charge of the signals, and to be mate 
all the term, and certainly no other boy 
was so fit for it. But there were some 
who would not agree to this. Tlicy wanted 
I to have their own turns, and there was a 


him for the key, and promised that there 
should bo no more disputing on their ac¬ 
count; and Pougher took the key and threw 
it on the ground for anybody to pick up 
who would, and went away. 

After that rules were drawn up anJ 
proper officers appointed to take charge of 
the flagstaff and all belonging to it, WK’k 
about. Pougher was offered his turn with 
the rest, but ho relused it, and Pierre 
did the same. Pierrd always did what 
Pougher told him. Everybody was sorry: 
but what could anyboc^ do ? The flags 
wore hoisted again as fcsual, and it was 
hoped that after a timi\ they would both 
come round. 'W'hether dhey did or not 
will appear in the coui-sti of my story. I 
must uot unticii)ate. J 

(To be eontin^ted.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OE, ROUND AND ABOUT THE 'WORLD. 

By 'William H. G. Kikgstos, 

Author 0/ *' From Poxeder to Admiral,'* etc. 

CHAPTER X.—ALONE ON THE OCEAN. 

“ i RE we gaining on the leaks.think you, 
ii. Jim ? ” I at length gasped out, for I 
felt ^at if 
our efforts 
were produc¬ 
ing some ef- 
f e c t we 
should be 
encouraged 
to continue 
them, but 
that if not 
it would be 
wise before 
we were 
thoroughly 
exhausted to 
try and build 
a raft on 
which we 
might have a 
chan ceof sav¬ 
ing our Uves. 

My com¬ 
panion made 
no reply, but 
giving a look 
of doubt, still 
pumped on, 
the perspira¬ 
tion stream¬ 
ing down his 
face and nock 
showing the 
desperate ex¬ 
ertions he 
was making. 

1 was mumi 
in the same 
condition, 
though, like 
Jim, I had 
on only my 
.shirt and 
trousers. I 
was the first 
to give in, 
and, utterly 
unable to 
move my 
arms, I sank 
down on the 
deck. Jim, 
still not ut- 
teringaword, 
doggedly 
work^ o n, 
bringing up 
a stream of 
water which 
flowed out 
Ihrough the 
scupjiers. 

It seemed 
wonderful that he could go on, but after 
some time he also stopped and staggered to 
where he had left the rod 
“ I'll try,” he said. 

I gazed at him with intense anxiety. 
“Three inches less. We’re gaining on 
the leaks! ” he exclaimed. 

I sprang to my feet and seized the brake. 
Jim struck out with his arms “ to take the 
turns out of the muscles.” as he said, while 
he sat for a minute on the deck, and again 
went at it. 

All this time the wind was falling and 


the brake, laboured away more like a 
person in his sleep than one awake. 

I saw the water flowing freely, so I knew 
that I was not pumping uselessly. Pre¬ 
sently I beard Jim cry out, 

“ HUlo! look there I ” 

Turning my eyes aft I saw the captain 
holding on by the companion-hatch and 
gazing in utter astonishment along the 
deck. His head bound up in a white cloth, 
a blanket 
over his 
shoulders, his 
face pale as 
death, he 
looked more 
like a ghost 
than a living 
man. 

“Where 
are they, 
lads ? ” he 
exclaimed at 
length, in a 
hollow voice. 

“ All gone 
overboard, 
sir,” answer- 
edJim,think¬ 
ing he ought 
t.i sjieak. 

The old 
raan.onhear- 
ing this, fell 
Hat on the 
deck. We ran 
and lifted 
him up. At 
firatl thought 
he was dead, 
but he soon 
opened his 
eyes and 
whispered, 
“It was a 
passing 
weakness, 
and I’ll be 
lietter soon. 
Trust in God, 
laddies ; go 
on pumping, 
and He’li 
save your 
lives,” he 
said. 

“We'll take 
you below 
first, sir. 
You'll be bet¬ 
ter in your 
berth than 
here,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“ No, no! 
I'll stay on 
deck ; the 
fresh air will 
do me good,” 
he said, but 
scarcely had 
he uttered the 
words tnan he fell back senseless. 

“ We must get him below, for he’ll die 
here,” I said, so Jim and I carried him 
down a.s before, and got him into his bod. 

“ He wants looking after,” said Jim; 
“ 80 , Peter, do you tend him, and I’ll go 
back to the pumps.” 

Thinking that he wanted food more than 
anything else, I lighted the cabin fire, and 
collecting some materials from the pantry 
for hroth in a saucepan, put it on to boil. 

Though I had been actively engaged I 
felt able once more to work the pumps. 


the sea going down. As we laboured at I 
I the pumps we looked out anxiously for the : 
appearance of a vessel which might afford 
us assistance, but not a sail appi ared above 
the horizon. We must depend on our own 
exertions for preserving our lives. Though 
a calm would enable us the better to free 
j the brig of water and to get up j ury-masts, 

: it would lessen our chance of obtaining 
i help. Yet while the brig was rolling and I 


‘'The brig was again dismasted, and Jim was struggling in the waves astern. ' 

I tumbling about we coma do nothing but 1 
j pump, luid pump we did till our strength | 

, failed us, and we both sank down on the , 
deck. ; 

I My eyes closed, and I felt that I was [ 

! dropping off to sleep. How long I thus ■ 

J lay I could not tell, when I heard Jim sing 1 
out, I 

I “ Hurrah 1 we’ve gained six inches on 
the leak,” and clank, clank, clank, went 
. his pmiip, 

j I caimot say that I sprang up, but I got, 

' somehow or other, on my feet, and, seizing 
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Jim said that ho was certain the water in 
the hold was decreasing, while, as the brig 
was steadier, less was coming in. This 
increased our hopes of keeping her afloat, 
but we should want rest and sleep, and 
when we knocked off the water might once 
more gain on us. 

We did not forgot, however, what the 
captain had said. VtTien I could piunp no 
longer I ran below, freshly dressed the old 
man’s head, and gave him some broth, 
which was by this time ready. It evidently 
did him good. Then taking a basin of it 
myself, I ran up on deck with another for 
Jim. 

“That puts life into one,” ho said, as, 
seated on the deck with his legs stretched 
out, he swallowed it nearly scalding hot. 
A draught of water which ho told me to 
bring, however, cooled his throat, and he 
again set to, I following his example. 

By this time the day was far advanced,, 
and even Jim confessed that he must soon 
give in, while I could scarcely stand. 

The wind had continued to go down, 
but the sea still rolled the vessel about 
too much to enable us to get up jury- 
masts, even if we had had strength to 
move, before dark. 

“ It’s no use trjTng to hold out longer, 
I must get a snooze,” .sighed Jim. 

He looked as if he svas half asleep 
already. 

“ We had better go and lie down in the 
cabin, so that we may be ready to help the 
captain,” I answered; “but I’ll tell you 
what, we’ll take a look into the fore-peak 
first, to see how the leaks are going on 
there.” 

“ Oh, they are aU right,” said Jim. 
“■ We shouldn’t have lessened the water so 
much if anything had given way.” . 

Still I persisted in going forward, and 
Jim follow'ed mo. Just then the vessel 
gave a pitch, which nearly sent mo head 
first down the fore-hatchway. As we got 
below I heard the sound of a rush of water. 
The handspike which secured the chief 
leak had worked out of its place, and the 
blankets and boards were forced inwards. 
It required all our remaining strength to 
put them back. Had we been asleep aft 
the brig would have filled in a few minutes. 
Jim wanted to remain forward, but I per¬ 
suaded him to come aft, being sure that ho 
would sleep too soundly to hear the water 
coming in should the leaks break out 
afresh, and might be drowned before he 
awoke. Having done all we could to 
secure the handspikes, wo crawled rather 
than walked to the cabin. 

We were thankful to find that the captain 
was asleep, .so, without loss ef time, Jim 
crept into one of the side berths, and I lay 
down on the after looker. In half a minute I 
had forgotten whathad happened and where 
I was. As the old captain and we two 
lads lay fast asleep on board the dismasted 
brig out there in the wild North Sea, a 
kind Providence watched over us. We 
might have been run down, or, the leaks 
breaking out afresh, the vessel might have 
foimdored before wo awoke. 

A voice which I supposed to be that 
of the captain aroused me. The sun was 
shining down through the cabin skylight. 
The vessel was floating motionless. Not 
a sound did I hear except Jim’s snoring. 
I tried to jump up, but foimd my 
limbs terribly stiff, every joint aching I 
made my way, however, to the old man’s 
berth. 

“How are vou. Captain Finlay?” 1 
asked. 

He did not reply. I stepped nearer. 


His eyes were closed. I thought he was 
dead; yet I had heard his voice, I was 
certain of that. I stood looking at him, 
afraid to ascertain if what I fi'ared was the 
case. A feeling of awe crept over me. I 
did not like to call out to Jim yet I wanted 
him to come to me. At last I staggered 
over to the berth in which Jim was sleep¬ 
ing. “Jim! Jim!” I said, “ I am afraid 
the captain is taken very bad.” 

Jim did not awake, so I shook him 
several times till he sat up, still half asleep 
and rubbing his eyes. 

“What’s the matter ?” ho asked. “Oh 
—ay, I know. We’ll turn to at the pumps, 
Peter.” 

I repeated wha,t I had said. Ho was 
on his feet in a moment. Ho moved 
at first with as much diiSculty as I had 
done. “ Come along,” I said, and together 
we went over to the state cabin. We 
looked at tho old man without speak¬ 
ing. After some time Jim mustered 
courage to touch his hand. To my great 
relief the captain opened his eyes. 

“ Praise God, who has preserved us 
during tho night, my lads! ” were the 
first words he spoke, and while we stood 
by his side he oft'ered up a short prayer. 

He then told us to go on deck and learn 
the state of the weather. 

We hurried up. Tho sun was shining 
brightly; the sea was smooth as glass, 
unbroken by a single ripple. Jim did not 
forget the leak; he soimded the well. 

“ Wo must turn to at the pumps, Peter,” 
ho exclaimed. “ She’s made a good deal 
of water during the night, apd it will take 
us not a few hours to get it out of her, 
but we’ll not give in.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” I answered. 
“ But I’ll go down and hear what tho cap¬ 
tain wants us to do.” 

Before I had got half way down the 
companion-ladder I hoard tho clunk of the 
pump. Jim had lost no time in setting to 
work. 

I hastened to the state-room. I was 
startled by tho changed appearance of the 
captain’s countenance during the short 
time I had been on deck. His eyes were 
turned towards me with a fixed look. I 
spoke, but he did not answer; I leant over 
him, no breath proceeded from his lips; I 
touched his brow, then I knew that the 
good old man was dead. Presently I closed 
his eyes and with a sad heart I'etumcd on 
deck. 

“ He’s gone, Jim,” I cried. 

“ Gone ! the captain gone ! Then I am 
sorry,” answered Jim, as he stopped pump¬ 
ing for a moment, though ho still held the 
brake in his hands. “ Then, Peter, you 
and I must just do our best to take the 
brig into port by ourselves.” 

“ I was thinking the same, Jim,” I said, 
“ He told fcs to get up jury-masts and 
steer west, and that’s just what we must 
do if the wind will let us.” 

The death of our good captain made us 
feel very sad, for we had learned to look 
upon him as our true friend. It caused us 
also to become more anxious even than 
before about ourselvos.^With his assistance 
we had had little doubt, should the weather 
remain fine, of reaching a port, but as we 
were neither of us accustomed to the use of 
charts, and did not know how to take an 
observation, we could not tell to what port 
we should steer our course. 

We had both, however, dauntless spirits, 
and had been accustomed from our child¬ 
hood to trust to our own resources. Our 
grand idea was to steer west, if we could 
manage to get sail on the brig, but before 


this could be attempted we must pump Kt 
free of water. 

There was no time to mourn for our old 
captain, so without delay wo turned to at 
the pumps. My arms and legs and every 
part of my body felt very stiff. Jim saw 
that I should not be able to continue long 
at it. 

“ Peter, do you go below and look out 
for some spars to serve as jury-masts,” he 
said; “I’D meantime keep on. We shall 
soon get the water imder; it’s only a won¬ 
der more hasn’t come in.” 

Jim and I never thought who was cap¬ 
tain ; if I told him to do a thing he did it, 
or if he gave an order I did not stop to 
consider whether or not he had the right 
to command. We worked together as if 
we had but one wiU. 

It was “ a long pull, a strong puD, and 
a pull both together.” 

There were plenty of spars below, and I 
soon S('lected some which I thought would 
servo for the maats and yards we required, 
I had to call Jim to help me get them up 
on deck. 

“ There’ll be no use of these till we cm 
find some canvas to spread on them,” I 
observed. 

“Nor till we get a breeze to fill the 
sails,” said Jim. “ However, we’ll g(U 
them set wbUe the calm lasts, and no 
doubt you’ll find as many as we can cany 
in the saD-room.” 

This was right aft, down a small hatch¬ 
way. While Jim went again to his pump. 
I hunted about and hauled out two top- 
gallantsaUs and royals, a fore-staysail, a 
second jib, and a main-trysail. If we could 
set all these we should do well, supposing 
we got a fair breeze. It would be no easy 
job, however, I knew, to get up the masts. 
We had one advantage. The proper masts 
had been carried away some six or seven 
feet from the deck, so that we might lash 
the spars to them. Before setting to work 
I again went below to hunt for rope. I 
got more than I cxpiected from different 
parts of the vessel, and we had also saved 
some of the rigging, which had been en¬ 
tangled in the bulwarks. 

“ We shall want every scrap of rope we 
can find! ” cried Jim, panting and still 
pumping away. 

“ I’D take a spell with you,” I said. 
“ Then we’ll turn to and rig tho ship.” 

I pumped till I could pump no longer, 
and then, after a short rest, we commenced 
in earnest. Wc first la.shed a short spar, 
with a tackle secured to its head, to the 
stump of the foremast, and then, having 
fitted two shrouds on a side, with a fore- 
stay and backstays, and blocks for the 
halliards, to the spar wo had chosen for a 
foremast, we swayed it up by means of the 
shortspar and tackle. Wocould not possibly 
in any other way have accomplished mu- 
object. We next lasherl the spar to the 
stump of the mast. No time -was lost in 
setting up the standing rigging. Our fore¬ 
most being thus fixed, wc surveyed it with 
infinite satisfaction, and then turned to and 
fitted the brig with a mainmast in the same 
fashion. This wo made somewhat stronger, 
as we intended it to carry a mainsail should 
wo have to haul on a wind. Our work, as 
may be supposed, was not especially neat 
—indeed, wo had to knot most of the 
shrouds, as it was necessary to keep all the 
longer lengths of rope for liallmrds, and we 
had none to spare. 

I cannot stop to explain how wo accom¬ 
plished all this ; we could not have done 
it without employing tackles, which we 
brought to the windlass, and thus gained 




twenty times ns much power as wo by 
ourselves possessed. 

Wc were now pretty well tired .and 
hungiy, for, except gome bread and cheese 
and a jug of cold water, we had taken 
nothing all dny. 

It was with a feeling of awe that we 
wont down into the cabin where the old 
captain lay. Jim, however, clo.sed tho 
door of tho state-room, so that we could 
not see him. We then lighted the fire ;uid 
cooked some dinner—or rather snpiior, for 
evening wa.s drawing on. Anxious to be 
again at work, we hurried over the meal. 

‘ ‘ I say, Peter, don’t you think wo ought 
to bury the skipper ? ” asked Jim, after a 
long silence. 

“Kot for some (-.ays to come,” I an¬ 
swered; “I hope that we may get into 
port first, so as to lay him in a grave on 
shore.” 

“ I don’t think it will make nuuh odds 
to him ; and, to say the truth, now he's 
d(^ad, I’d ratlier he were out of tho ship,” 
said Jim ; “ they say it’s unlucky to have 
a dead m.an on board.” 

I had some difiiculty in persuading Jim 
of the folly of such a notion, but wo finally 
agreed that wd would try' to cany the cap¬ 
tain’s body to land. 

Before bending sails we took a look dosvn 
forward to see the condition of the leaks. 
The handspikes were in thoir places, and, 
e.xecpfc a slight moisture round the holes, 
we could not discover that any water was 
getting in. Still there was a great deal too 
ninch in tho brig for safety, so wo took 
another spell at tho pumps before going 
on with the rigging. 

Darkness found us hard at work. We 
were too tired and sleepy to attempt koei)- 
ing a look-out, but 1 bethought me of 
hoisting a lantern at each masthead, which 
would save us from being run down should 
a breeze spring up during the night. Jim 
tliought the idea capital, and promised to 
get up and trim tho lamps. 

Fortunately, the nights were short, so 
that there was not much necessity for that. 
Our chief wish now was that the calm 
would continue for a few hours during tho 
next day, that we might get the brig to 
rights. 

“ One spell more at the pumps! ” cried 
Jim. 

Wo seized the brakes, worked till wo 
could work no longer, then went below, 
ate some food from the pantry, and lying 
down in the two larboard berths in the 
cabin, were fast asleep in a few seconds. 

People talk of sleeping like tops. A hard- 
worked ship-boy wiU beat any top m the 
world at sleeping soundly. 

For a second night the brig lay be¬ 
calmed. I doubt that if oven a fierce gale 
had sprung up it would havo awakened us. 
The son was shining when I opened my 
eyes. It might have been shining for 
h.ours for what I could tell. 

I roused up Jim and we sprang on deck, 
vexed at having, as we supposed, lost so 
much precious time. By the height of tho 
sun above the liorizon, however, we judged 
tliat it was mot so late as wo had at first 
fancied. Tire clock in the cabin had been 
unshipjK'd when the brig went over, and the 
captain’s watch had stopped, so that wo 
ha<i otherwise no means of knowing how 
the hours passed by. It was still jierfcctly 
calm. We looked round in all directions. 
Not n sail was in sight. • 

” We must get ready for the breeze, Jim, 
when it docs spring up,” I said. “It will 
come before many hours are over. I’ve a 
notion.” 
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! I h(Kl observed some light clouds just 
under tho sun. 

“ May ho; but we luu.st take a^nell at 
the puinpB first,” he answered—his first 
thouglit was always of them. 

Wo turned to a5 before, till our arms 
ached, and then we ran down and got some 
breakfast. We knew tho value of tiiiie, 
but we coulcbi’t got on without eating, any 
luore than other people. 

On returning to tho deck wo lowered the 
lanterns, which had long since gone out, 
finished bonding tho sails, fitting braces, 
tacks, and sheets, and bowlines, and were 
then ready to hoist away, Wc at once set 
all the sails we hiid ready, to seo how they 
stood. To our satisfaction, they appeared 
to greater advantage than wo had ex¬ 
pected. 

“ TheyTl do! ” cried Jim, as we sur¬ 
veyed them; ‘‘only let us get a bn.‘cze 
from the right quarter and we’ll soon niako 
tho land.” 

Fortunately, the rudder had been un- 
iniured when the brig went over, and the 
wheel was in order. I stood at the helm 
longing for the time when I should see tho 
brig moving through the water. I may 
say, once for all, that at very frequent 
intervals Jim and I went to thci>umps, but 
he stood longer at the work than I did. 
There wa.s urgent neccs.sity for our doing 
.so, as, notwithstanding all our r^urions, 
we had but slightly diminished tho water 
in ;he hold. 

When not thus occupied we did various 
things that wore necessary about the brig; 
among others we got life-lines round the 
shattered bnlw&rks, so that should a heavy 
sea get up we might nm leas risk of being 
washed overboard. We also went to the 
store-room and brought to the cabin 
various descriptions of provisions, that we 
might havo them at hand when wanted. 
We knew that when once we got a wind 
wo should have no time to do anything 
besides navigating the vessel. 

I had gone below to get dinner ready, 
the only hot meal we took in the day, 
leaving Jim pumping, when I heard him 
sing out down tho companion-hatchway, 

“ Here it comes, and a rattling breeze 
too.” 

I sprang on deck and went to the holm, 
while Jim stood ready to trim sails. Look- 
ing astern I could see a line of white foam 
sweeping along towards us over the surface 
of the ocean. Before it was up to us the 
sails bulged out, tho brig gathered way, 
and presently she was gliding at the 
rate of three or four knots through tho 
water. 

Jim and I shouted with exultation—wc 
forgot the past—we thought not of the 
future. We believed that we were about 
to reap tho fruit of our labours. 

For several hours we ran on with tho 
wind right aft, steering due west. I 
steered for most of the time, but Jim 
occasionally relieved me. So eager were 
wri that we forgot all about eating till ho 
cried out, 

“ I must havo some food, Peter, or I 
shall drop.” 

I was running below to get it, feel- 
I ing just as hungry as he did, when the 
rvind hauled more to the southward. We 
took a pull at the starboard braces, and I 
then hui-ried below to bring up what we 
wanted. Just as I was cutting some meat 
which had been boiling till tho firo wont 
out, I hoard a crash. I sprang up on deck. 
The brig was again dismasted, and Jim was 
atruggliiig in the waves astern. 

{To be eojUinued.) 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


LOJID MArAl'LAT. 
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HOMA.s B.iBrxoTn>r 
ilACAUI.AY, tht# 
great historian, 
wlioso iianie must 
be familiar to evary 
EngliSli lad, wha 
born on tho 25th 
October, 1800. llis- 
father, Zachary 
Maciuila)’’, was oiio 
of the noble men 
wlio laboured to 
abolish slavery, ami 
took a warm interest 
in the religious and 
p li i 1 a n t h r 0 p i c 
movements of hia 
day. 

The two first 
years of IjOixI ^Inc- 
onlay’s life wero 
piv-^ed in a house in 
Birchin Lane, Loudon; and tlie only plactv 
where ho could g( 5 t air and exercise was a dismal 
yard of gravel and grass called Draper’s Gardtm, 
to which his mother used to convoy tho little 
boy and his nurse, through the crowds of Corn- 
hill and Thrcadneedlc Street. He never lost an 
alfoction for tlio spot, and all through his life 
enjoyed roaming for houm to and fro among the 
streets in tho centre of tlie bn.sy city. 

From Biudiin Lane his father removed to the 
High Street of (.’lapham, where the boy passed a 
happy childhood. Even from the early age of 
three ho was a great lover of l>ooks, and used to 
rend continually, often lying on the nig before tho 
fire with a piece of bread-aiid-buttcr in one hand 
and hi.s l>ook in tho other ; a course which no- 
0110 who values clean pages would rceoiuinend to 
a youthful student. 

Ho was fond of expounding to one of the 
servants, wlio was an intelligent person, out of 
a volume almost ns big as himself, as he .sat 
percheil on the table, while she cleaned the 
plate. 

He cared little for toys, but would weave in¬ 
terminable stories for his companions, often in 
language far above his years. His maid said he 
talked “ quite printed words,” and his memory 
was most retentive. 

Ho was often very quaint in his expressions. 
Once when nservant spilled come scalding cofioe 
over his legs, and after comforting him, the 
hostess, Lady Waldegrave, asked how he felt, 
the little fellow gravely replied, “Thank you, 
madam, the agony is abated,” Still he was not 
conceited or atfected, but was both a merry and 
a simple child. 

Ho rejoiced in tlie wilderness of gorsc bushc.s,. 
gravel-pits, and i>ond.s, then to bo found on 
Olapham Coimnou, and invented legends for the 
vanoiis localities, dignifying a .slight rid^o with- 
the name of the Alns, and regarding an elevateil 
island povered with shnibs as the nearest 
approach to the grandeur of Sinai. 

When lie wiis sent to school, his mother ex¬ 
plained that he must now study without the- 
aid of bread-and-butter, to which lie replie<l, 
“ Yes, maiiima, industry shall be my bread, an*l 
attention my butter. ” 

Still he was not a willing scholar, and often 
begged not to go back to school after dinner, 
when his mother used to say, “ No, Tom, if it 
rains cabs or dogs, you shall go. ’* 

Hcmembering this, how rel'rcshing it is to find 
Lord Macaulay in other years, when his fame 
was aa.sured, thus referring to his mother: 
“Children, look in those eyes; listen to that 
dear voice , notice the feeling of even a single 
touch that is bestowed uj>on you by that gentle 
hand ! 3Iako much of it wliilo yet you Lave 
that most precious of all gooil gifts—n loving 
mother. Read tho unfatliomable love of those 
eyes ; tho kind anxiety of that tone and look, 
however slight your pain. In after-life you niuy 
have friends—fond, dear, kind friends; but never 
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will you have again the inexpressible love and 
gentleness lavished U|K)n you whieh none but a 
mother bestows. Often do I sigh, in my struggles 
with the hanl, uncaring world, for the sweet, 
<leep security I felt when, of an evening, nestling 
in her bosom, I listened to some <[uiet tale, 
■suitable to my use, rea<l in lier tender and un* 
tiriug voice. Never can I forget her sweet 
glances cast u|>on me when 1 a]i]>€are<l asleep ; 
never licr kiss of peace at night. Years have 
|Kisscd aw.ay since we laid her beside my fatlier 
in tlie ol«l churehyanl; yet still her voice 
•whispers from the grave, and her eye watches 


enabled to glorify God with all your powers and 
talents, be they of a more humble or higher 
order, and you shall not fail to be received into 
everlasting habitations, with the applauding 
voice of your Saviour, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant! ’ You see how ambitious your 
mother is ; she must have the wisdom of her 
son acknowledged before angels and an a.ssembled 
world. My wishes can soar no higher, and they 
can be content w’ith nothing less tor any of my 
children.” 

When about seven years old Macaulay wrote a 
Compendium of Universal History, and contrived 


When twtdve years old little 31scsaky« 
sent to the school of the Kcv. Mr. Pi«|H[^ 
Little Shelfunl, a village near Cauihri^^ ' 
Here the boys imbibed university fl 
Dean Milner bhovve^l much kindness to tinjgi 
stuilent, and wvoU' tohU father, Vooriiiil 
tine fellow'. He shall stand before kiii|L li| 
shall col stand btdore mean men.” 

In 1814 Mr. Preston removed his ibMI 
As[Hnden Hall, in Hortfoixlshire, a 
mansion, with extensive shrubU'ries aaif* ' 
of tine timber. 

Here Macaulay worked industriously tof 
years, and also continued bk 
course of general reading. His t 
was extraordinary, and he acqoiffi j 
thing that caught his fancy i 
without the labour of learningitfi 
He knew “ Pamdisc Lost ” 
grim’s Progress” so thorouc 
said he could recite tlie whine of ( 
and having once read two pos^l 
provincial paper, he rc()eated tkoil 
rectly when a mao, ^ter forty ] 
had ela|>sed. 

In 1818 Macaulay entered 
College, Cambridge, where hesh 
lodgings and studies with Mr. 
Thornton. Here, ns in aftcrdM!^ 
w as known for his diligence in yd 
die.s, and his prodigious memory. N 
Macaulay was called to ths Bi^ 
1820, and when he appeared for tivll 
time at mess at Leeds, he was 86(BM 
picking out the longest candle wkiftf 
tiring to his bedroom. 4 

He never took any interest ia itidl 
pursuits. He could neither iw. I 
swim, nor skate, nor drive, nor IH| 
yet ho wjs very clever in thn 
crowded streets with his eyes fbnis 
an 0 ]>en book, and liked to walki^^ 
down in a room as he talkcil. 

He was always very fond of 
and was never happier tlian wlieus' 
with or amusing them. He used kl 
proviso amusing verses, whii^ hij|k 
were by an aiionYmous author, 
styled “ The Judicious Poet” 

It is by his lyric poetry, howefwj 
ilacaulay is best known to boy i 
Who has not been stirred as 
trumpot'Oall by the grand lays of df 
Pome ? We do not ipiote them, 
they are too well known, or at least 
to be, by every boy. There is ll»f tn 
ring of noble and y*atriotic feeliuK it* 
them all, and a single 8tan7.a may f<t- 
to show the s])irit which tliry »- 
breathe :— 


I ^ 


Lord Macaulay and the Street Boys. [Fnnn the "Leisure Uoui." 


“ Tijen out spake brave Horatiu.*, 
The captain of the gate : 

‘ To every man upon this earth 
Death Cometh soon or late. 

And how' can man die better 
Than facing fearful oiids, 

For the ashe.s of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods.' ’ 
And what boy’s eye does not brighten id 
rending of the white plume of Iloun c' 
Navan'e in the battle of Ivry ?— 


over me as I visit spot.s long since hallowed to 
the memory of ray mother.” 

He had good reason to cherLsh the remem¬ 
brance of such a mother, whose loving care 
aimed at a higher life than any earthly ambi¬ 
tion could reach. One of her letters, addressed 
to him when only twelve years of age, is nre- 
8er\’ed, and a few sentences from it will show 
the spirit in which she sought to train her boy: — 

“ I have always admired a saying of one of 
the old heathen philosophers, when a friend 
condoling with him, that ne so well deserved of 
the gods and yet they did not shower their 
favours on him as on some others less worthy, 
be answered, ‘ I will, however, continue to 
•deserve well of them.’ So do you, my dearest, 
-do your best because it is the will of God. You 
should improve every faculty to the utmost now, 
and strengthen the powers of your mind by 
' V I'cise, and then in future you will be better 


I to make a tolerably connected sketch from the 
I Creation to the time in which he lived, lilliug 
! about a fpiire of pajier. He also wrote a paper 
! embodying the uoctrines of Christianity, witli 
^ reasons for it.s adoption, which he wished trans- 
' lated into ^lalabar to convert the natives. 

^ He was so delighted with Scott’s “Marmion,” 
and “ I.jiy of the La.st Minstrel,” that ho learned 
the whole of the last and most of the first by hoait, 
and began himself to w'rite a poem in six cantos. 

He was a welcome visitor at Barley AVood, 
the residence of ihe >vell*known Mrs. Hannah 
More, who would keep him for weeks, and listen 
while “he read prose by the ell, declaimed 
oetry by the hour, and discus-sed and compared 
is favourite heroes, ancient, modem, and ficti¬ 
tious, under all points of view', and in every 
possible combination.” To lier wjus due the 
foundation of his library, and .she rewarded him 
with presents of books. 


' The king is come to marshal us, iu all 1-' 
armour drest. 

And he has bound a snow-white idume up'i 
liis gallant crest. 

He looked upon liis people, and a tear 
his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his 
was stem and high. 

llight graciously he smiled on us, as U'l*'' 
from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘Go 
save our lord the king ! ’• 

‘And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall in. 
w’ell he may, 

For never sryv 1 promi.se yet of such a blow.' 

Press where ye sec iny white plutiie 
amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflainme to-day the helmet 
Navarre.' ” 
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When Macaulay entered Parliament, his 
leeches made a great impression by their coiii- 
landing eloquence, and after lieing appointed 
ommissioner of the Board of Control, ne was 
;a(ie a member of the Supreme Council of India, 
)d spent nearly four years in that country, 
here he devoted much attention to the im- 
■orement of the laws. 

On his return he was re-electal for Edinburgh, 
id became a Cabinet Minister and Paymoster- 
Mieral. He had extraordinarj* success as an 
thor ; 120,000 copies of his Essays have been 
Id by one bookseller in the United Kingdom, 
d 130,000 were printed separately in the 
'aveller’s Library. 

IVhcn he commenced liis English History he 
arod no trouble or research in thoronglily 
rifying every' incident, and visiting the various 
alities where imj>ortant events had taken 
ice. He used to write about equal to two 
nted paces daily, and only continued writing 
long as ho felt he was doing his best. When 
} first volumes were piibliSiedin 1848, 3,000 
re sold in ten days, and 13,000 in four 
mths, a success almost unprecedented. In 
•vember, 1848, Macaulay was chosen Lord 
ctor of the University of Glasgow, and was 
de a i>eer in 1857. In 1852 he began to 
ft-r from a serious affection of the heart, from 
ich he ultimate)}' died. The second set of 
limes of his History came out in 1855, and 
000 c6pies were ordered at once. 

_K:)rd Macaulay died suddenlyon 2Sth Decem- 
, 1859, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
tccompanying this sketch we give a picture 
stratiug a well-known incident in his career, 
er his elevation to the peerage, I^rd 
caiilay, desirous to acquaint himsi-lf with the 
lad literature of the day, bought a handful 
ongs from a street patterer in Seven Dials, 
s said that, proceeding on his way home, ho 
astonished, on suddenly stepping, to find 
Lself surrounded by half a score of urchins, 
ir faces l)eaming with exjwctation. 

‘Now then," said the historian, *‘what is it ?" 
' Oh ! that is a good un," replied the boys, 
fter we’ve a-comc all this way.” 

‘ But what are you waiting for ?" said he, 
>nished at the lads’ familiarity. 

Waiting for 1 why, to hear you sing, to be 


lTTBACTION and repulsion. 


PART II. 



And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.” 


E 


boys have been watching him as he 
swings his bea\'y sledge,” welding the 




two ends of a large hoop which is to form the 
tire of a wheel for a spring cart, and the master 
recites the above verse from Longfellow’s 
delightful poem, “The Village Blacksmith.” 

“‘Strong as iron bands,’” ho repeats— 
“ there is another example of cohesion for you ; 
his muscles are bound together by the same 
force that holds the particles of iron in a mass; 
but he has life, which the iron has not, and oaii 
relax and contract his muscles at will. Tlie 
mu.sclos without life .and without animal lieat 
have no such ela.sticity ; the sinews of an animal 
that has been killed become hard, like a piece of 
catgut. Our mortal bodies are formed from the 
dust of the earth, and cohere by the same uni¬ 
versal properties as other substances ; they will 
return to dust again. But there is in man a 
spiritual body as well os a natural body, and 
tliat will bo independent of cohesion ; that sliall 
never perish.” 

“That’s right enough,” said the blacksmith, 
who stood listening, with hammer uplifted ; 
“ a good thought never comes auiiss, and this 
hoop, together with what you say, reminds me 
of wliat I heard in a sermon the other day. 
You see, lails, 1 have made a good weld of it, 
and now it’.s a perfect ring, and has neither 
beginning nor end, and that the preacJier said 
was like eternity. He was speaking of the ring 
which the father put upon the finger of the 
prodigal son, as a token of his love, when lie 
came bock to him. "W’e .shall know more about 
eternity liereafter, every one of us, 1 reckon. 

‘ Neither beginning nor end.’ ’’ 

“ ‘He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his Ixiys ; 

He liears the parson pray and preach— 

• « » * 

And it makes his heart rejoice.’ ” 

So said the master, in an undertone. “ Sunday 
thoughts for our week-day work ! That’s the 
way to enjoy life and to prosper ! ” 

“Now,” said the blacKsmith, “if you would 
like to see what I am going to do with this 
hoop, you can come with me into the back yard. 
There’s the fellow to it out there, and it’s ready 
for shrinking on by tliis time, I reckon.” 

The boys and their master followed him, 
passing through the smithy and out by a door 
m the rear. On the ground was a fire in the 
form of a circle, burning fiercely as the wind 
caught it, and being constantly replenished with 
splinters and billets of wood. A magic circle, 
one of the boys called it, and proposed that 
they should all dance round it by way of carry¬ 
ing out the idea of an incantation. 

“A magic circle it is,” said the blacksmith, 
“when you consider what it does for us; but 
no dancing just yet, if you plea.so. M'ork first 
and dance afterwards, if you like. That tire 
is waiting for me to fix it.” 

Half-buried in the glowing embers was a tiro 
similar to that which had just l^een welded, and 
the smith, with the help of “his lioys,” now 
lifted it from its w’arm bed, and carried it to 
tlie wheel lying near it, for which it was in¬ 
tended. It was witli some difficulty that they 
got it on, but the smith had taken fiis measure¬ 
ments well, and he and liis heljiers, hammering 
together, drove it into its place. 

“ It’s a tight fit,” said one of the boys. 

“It will De tighter presently,” laughed the 
blacksmith. 

“I see,” said Dufly ; “the iron will contract 
os it gets cool, and tigiiteu itself roiuid the 
wood. ” 

“Yes; and that will draw the whole of the 
woodwork together—fellies and spokes and nave 
—and make a good job of ’em.” 

It was evidently a pleasure to the blacksmith 
to turn out a good job, and he looked at the 
w'heel and listened to the creaking of the joints 
here and there, as the iron tire contracted and 
drew them forcibly together, with a smile of 
satisfaction. 

“That’s the way we shall all be drawn 
together some day,” he said ; “when that other 
ring comes round us. ” 

“Thank you,” said the master, “for the 
double lesson you have given us; ” and he and 
his boys went their way. 


I “ I wonder,” said one of the elder lads, as 
I they walked on—“ I woiuler whether the wholo 
! world was ever in a liquid state, melted down 
I by fire ? I have heard that it is all tire uoiv 
under the surface.” 

“ What has put that into your head ?” 

“ 1 have been thinking about the raindrops,, 
and the little balls of quicksilver, and the shot, 
which make themselves round as they' fall.” 

“You may be right. It has been computed 
that at the depth of about thirty miles the earth 
is all in a molten state ; but there arc doubts 
about that. You are probably correct, however, 
in your conjecture that the world was once a 
mass of liquid fire. That would account for its 
globular form. In cooling it would naturally 
contract into the shape of a sphere, for the same 
reason that the leaden shot do so. ” 

“ Well, then, does not that show that gravi¬ 
tation is the same thing as cohesion ? They 
both ilraw everything towards a centre." 

“ You may i*ossibly be right again, but the 
fact is not yet establiaheiY. Cohesion, pro¬ 
perly .so called, exists only between bodies of 
the same nature and in close contact. Gravita¬ 
tion affects all bodies, without exception. It is 
not only the attraction of the earth for every¬ 
thing upon its surface, but a force by which all. 
substances of whatever kind are drawn towards 
each other. The laiger and denser prevail 
generally over the smaller. A large oall of 
lead, a foot in diameter, has been found to 
attract a smaller ball of metal suspended near 
it. A plummet, banging over the edge of a 
]»rccipicc is ilrawn out of the perpendicular 
towards the face of the cliff. Dr. Maskely’ue 
showed this on the side of Schiehallion, a high 
mountain in Perthshire. A similar oflbet had 
previously Ijeen observed on the north and south 
sides of Chimborazo. 

“ But we need not go to South America nor 
even to Scotland to find proof that liodiea of 
different natures attract each other. You may 
see it in your teacup. If a little tea-dust floats 
on the surface it will presently collect together, 
or be attracted to the side of the teacup. Two 
chip.s of wood floating in a W'ash-liand basin will 
do the same. What causes dust to lodge upon 
the walls or ceiling of a room ? Attraction. If 
the .earth alone attracted it the dust would all. 
settle on the floor, for it is heavier than tlie air, 
and would dosceiul through it. But you may 
wipe it off the ceiling, which shows that the 
ceiling also attracts it. 

“Make a mark upon a wall with a piece of 
charcoal or chalk. What makes the particles 
of chalk cling to the wall ? Attraction. 

“Did you ever see the back of a looking- 
glass ? It is covered with an amalgam—a mix¬ 
ture of metals. The glass is first well polished, 
and tlicn, being laid on its face on a solid tabic, 
a sheet of tinfoil is placed on it, and some mer¬ 
cury i>oured over the tinfoil. A weight equal 
to about two or three pounds to the scpiare inch 
i.s then applied, and the glass left under pressure. 
Tlie quicksilver unites with the tinfoil, and the- 
tw'o metals join themselves to the glass. You 
may turn your looking-glass any way y'ou will, 
but the metal will not fall off. What holds it 
to the smooth surface ? The mutual attraction 
of the one substance for the other.” 

“And is that cohesion ?” 

“It is more properly o'<fhesion. Two plates 
of lead cohere, the jmrticles being of the same 
nature ; but the chalk iq>on the wall adheres. 
Such, at least, is the distinction usually mado 
between these terms.” 

“ And wbat do you call it when things aro 
stuck together with cement, or glue, or paste 1 ” 

“That also is m/hesion. The glue placed' 
between two pieces of wood sticks to each of 
them ; tliey do not touch each other, but are 
both held to the film of glue, or in other words, 
adhere to it. 

“ But liere is Duffy' carrying Ids steamboat all 
the while. He wants to know what steam is, 
and I have been telling him what water is, and 
about coliesion, and some other things, which 
all belong to the question. 

“Bear in mind, then, Duffy, that a solid body, 
like the iron of which your slup is made, has its- 
particles bound togetlier by their mutual attmc- 
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tion at oloso (juavti’r><, and tliat is ('allcul co/tr.^/'on. 
The paint u]>oa tlie vessel’s sides sticks to it 
iilso by attraction, which, as the substances arc 
not of the same kind, is called afJh^'mon. TIio 
•water which you pat into the lK)ilcr consists, 
like the iron, of molecules; but the cohesion 
between those molecules Ls so slight that the 
attraction of t)ie earth prevails over it, and 
causes thoiii to How down, seeking the lowest 
level. They yield separately to the gi-avitation, 
which acts, not on the mass alone, but 11^)011 
oaoh particle of the li^piid. 

“ A vapour, such as steam, not only has no 
power of cohesion, but its particles each 

otlier. Tiicir love is changed, as one may say, 
to hatred. AVhen shut up in a boiler, tln*y will 
lift the safety-valve and rush out; or if they 
cannot do that, will burst the boiler. The 
molecMih s of the water, infinitely small as they 
are, tin u.st each other apart and elbow each other 
cut of the way in the most determiueil and un- 
gentlenianly manner. One can fancy them cry¬ 
ing out to each other wkeu you hear them hiss¬ 
ing, ‘Ob, dear, it’s very hot hero! Get out, 
do ; I shall take care of myself, and you may do 
the same !' 

“A single drop of water changed to steam 
■will thus till a vast space, and will exert so 
much force in swelling out, tliat practically 
aiotluing can resist it. 

“That force is made u.se of in your boat to 
puff again.st the surface of the water ; but in a 
real steam-engine the steam is shut up in a 
cylinder, and in its eft’ort to expand drives a 
piston to and fro, and works for us like a 
slave, as I will explain more fully at .some other 
time. 

'^Divide H impera i.s the engineer’s motto, 
lie sets up divhions among the molecules of the 
•water, and when they liave quarrelled among 
themselves, makes use of them to drive his 
•macliinory. As soon as they escape they di*a\v 
together again, and condense into drops, and 
hecome as closely united as ever ; as if they had 
learnt the les.sou, and meant to profit by it. 

“The blacksmith’s hoop, binding all things 
firmly together, and making a good job ; and 
the particles of steam ([uaiTelling among tliem- 
selves, and forced to work for othem in conse¬ 
quence, may serve as parables to tench us also,” 


OHOSTS AT HOLLY COURT. 

Hv A GEKriKK “MKUIUil.” 



71—SH ! Did you ever 
see a medium, 
Jack?” said Tom 
Turtle to his school 
fOin]*anion, John 
I)a))per, to which 
that innocent youth 
rcjdied, 

“ Never ; what is 
it 'I ” 

“ // is a man, but 
not by any means 
an ordinary one ; in 
fact,’* s;ud Tom, as- 
HUining the air of 
a prott*.ssional lec¬ 
turer, “ a medium 
ij— is—ah!—well, a 
medium is—a me¬ 
dium ! ” 

“Never!” said Jack, slyly; “now 1 know 


all about it.” 


“ Why, you see, a medium has some strange 
power,” responded Tom ; “some o<lie force—” 

“ How peculiar ! ” intoijected Ma.ster Small- 
bonos, and then immediately dodged out of 
Tom’s reach. 

The latter young gentleman, not to be inter¬ 
rupted, went on. “ As I was saying, some odic, 
or psychic, force”—wliich Ralferty, our Irish 
“boots,” and acknowledged wit of the school, 
cliimed in, “ I.s that any relation to the police 
force, Masther Turtle, dear?” 

“ It is, Pat,” burst in our preceptor, who had 


entered the room unknown to us; “it may 
be .said to Imve .some connection with that forct*, 
(U it lal'f-s llu jrason prison4‘r / Tlie fact is 
mediums are usually imj>ostor.M, sometimes im¬ 
posing upon thein.selves, but genemlly upen otlior 
people. The teaeliings that have been accepted 
l)y the wisest and the best for ages are, by many 
of the seir-iin}) 08 ed*upon, held insuflicient for 
their spiritual needs, while the harpies w'ho ofier 
tr.ide upon the.se feelings replace revelation by 
.sham miracles only worthy of litHllam, or con¬ 
juring tricks of the era of Ikirtlemy Fair. Such 
adventurers ‘ no revenue have but their good 
(or bad) spirits to feed and clothe them,’ and 
one of tlieir own body ha.s recorded ‘ tlie seeth¬ 
ing nni-ss of folly and imrwstui-e which every 
attempt atcxaiuinatioii (of their ‘ inanifestationa’) 
discloses.' ’’ 

Dr. Heanwell, who had .spoken those words, 
w;i.s our kind tutor—good, straiglitforward, and 
an enemy to sham.s in any form. 

“ Hut, doctor,” said Tom Turtle, “I’ve been 
reading about these mediums, and what they 
do really a]>pears marvellous.” 

“ So miiy a conjunug trick to the uninitiated,” 
replied the doctor ; “and, as far ns my observa- ^ 
tion extends, a man may succeed jus a professional 
medium who hits not wit enough, or sullicicut ' 
kiiowltxlge of the juggler's art, to make a livijjg 
as a magician. 

“However, *spirituali.sm,’ in the sense of 
whicli we .spciik, i.s aa dead now as are the ghosts 
it wius wont to raise. It lingers as an idea in the 
minds of a few strangely-constituted beings, luit 
i.s (piite past resuscitation for commercial pur¬ 
poses. Yet it is a matter wortiiy of some 
study, as showing how hir the organ of wonder 
may lead ]>eople ; and one of these days I liope 
to expo.se for your benefit all the trickery by 
whicli uu.scrupuloiis mediums have hoaxed the 
credulous.” 

Many a talk did w-e have after this with the 
good jfoctor, wlio—true to liis promise ever !— 
“ coached” us in .some of the mediumistic wile.s, 
and many a cheery laugh did wo enjoy as he 
pictured to us the scrapes thc.se favourite.s of the 
spirits had got into in pursuance of their voca¬ 
tion. 

He told us ho^Y the ghost of (’ock Lane had 
emigi’ated, and how' “Somtehing Fanny,” No. 2, 
had rovisitod tlie “glimpses of the moon” in a 
transatlantic log hut, where dwelt a family 
named Fox. We leanied that two very Fox-y 
cliildrcii had inaugurated a new and phenomenal 
“religion” in 1S47, and that spiritualists had 
been ui>oii the scent, full erj*, from that time. 
Full cry, indeed ! And we found it had not 
been all ciy and no wool; for tlie lamblike 
followers have liad to suffer being lleeocd ever 
since. 

The good doctor also explained how medium 
after medium had been detected in imposture. 
How, in one case, a mnh who perfonned the 
spirit r6lc was revealed with a yard of butter- 
cloth round his head when a mischievous sprite 
turned on the gas ; and wdiat had previously 
passed as spirit-pantalooiis in the uncertain light 
u.sual at Sinner'S turned out to bo newspapers 
encasing the lower limbs of the impostor. Ano¬ 
ther equally unfortunate individual had been 
apparently secured by ropes to a chair, but when 
the doors of tlie cabinet were closed, an<i he was 
I hidden from the view of the “circle,” as his 
audience was called, lie h.ad proceeded to untie 
himself, and then stood upon tlie chair to pre¬ 
sent his own face a.s a spirit’s at an aperture in 
tlie door of his place of confinement, wlien, un¬ 
luckily, the chair gave way, and the rope.s by 
which the mail was encompassed fastened upon 
a nail in his full, leaving liim lianging, and 
unable to extricate himself from such an unenvi¬ 
able position, so that he had to entreat the good 
offices of tho.so outside the cabinet to cut him 
down, and release him from his state of suspense 
—and suspension. 

The doctor told us, too, the story of the 
Dutchman who received a message in English, 
couched in most endearing terms, from his 
deceased spouse; both suspicious circiimstatice.s, 
as the good man’s much better-half had never 
got beyond tho knowledge of lier native tongue 
(Low Dutch), nor had the virago ever addressed 


“ her hubby ” in any more alfectionate 
than to revile him as a good-for-nothiu'^ntc- 
do-wtdh 

Equally laimhahle, too, was the story of f 
means by wdiioh an investigator mto t;.: 
“ phenomena ” ascertained that the spirit v. 
if anything, too material, and not alore v 
influeuce of [diysical pain. "When tho darlit. - 
was “made visible, ’ this inquirer afltr trr; 
8 trewe<l the lloor with tacks ; and a q,:; 
form (without boots, that it might gluU iL'.- 
silently about tlie room) advanced from *! 
cabinet—where the medium was supjxjy’.' 
remain securely bound—witli great efiett i. 
it stepped iqioii the upright tacks, whcuitr: 
excited exprrs.sious Imrstiug from the rut.i 
told that tlie iron had entered his sole: 
joke was too potiit4:d. 

All these and many other amiisin? rtori 
the e.soapadcs and scrapes of the incdiun..^^-: 
retailed with great glee by the doctor e, 
assured us they were strictly trueb and 
to with unfailing relish by us lighi-Li.::'’ 
youngsters. 

“Hut come, boys,” said ho one day, " 
now' know enough to enable you to put sot.;- 
the inodiiiniistic tricks to the test ; one 
well illiKstratcd goe.s further towards jip-' : 
impo.sture than a thousand conjecturis 
how the results may be achieved; wh.it 
you to giving a of your own? 1 ' 

te.acli you the tricks of the nieduims, mm ' 
mast proficient amongst you shall act as i!j 
‘ gifted’ beings.” 

At this tliere wius a joyful chorus of .'im?* 
and we w’ent to wtrrk with right goodvi- 
master the mediumi.'stic art. 

M'e soon found the mystery evaporafi’, r 
before loug were able to present thefolW-.' 
bill of fare to our visitors on “ breakius;-; 
day, and establish quite an Emporium of IL t 
at Holly Court. • 


GRAND SEANCE. 

HOLLY COURT. 

Every One hit own Ghost-Raiser! I' 
The Brothers 

MERRY ii AGRIPPA MUDDLEWIT. 
ui theii' 

LIGHT AND DARK SEANCES; 

ISTBODl'CISS 

Sldte-Writing Extraordinary, Tn^i’- 
Turtdng, and iSpirit-Jiappiny ■' 
yorm Manifestations! Itope Tests'. 

MARVELLOUS ESCAPE FROM A COKl'H' 
AND SEALED SAUK ;' 

LEVITATION OF THE MEDIUM III 
Aiul other Attractions too numerous to * 


Amongst the guests invited on this 
were one or two whom tlie doctor had h 
specially anxious to attend, as they, “gix'i-^’ 
souls,” liad been fascinated by tliis saineuncui; 
“ spiritualism” that haa brought so manyd 
vigorous intellects to wreck. 

One of these was Miss Flighty, a maiden h 
who had frequently been interviewed at ' 
by deceased relatives, they—strangely enor.; j 
appearing more utterly inane in the spirit g 
they had in earth-life. 

Another was Mr. Crotchet, a gcntb'iniin » 
(“evcrj'thing hy turns and iiotliing long'Jhi'^ 
his time swallowed several very \x‘culiaj ” is™ 
and whose great credulity had appetite for th 
all. 

Happily both these accepted thegoo-.l divti 
invitation, and hastened to view our marvtiii 
entei-taiiiment, not that they in any wny 
jiected we could imitate the “ niaiiifesteri 
they had been in the habit of witnessing.” 

{To be continved.) 
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DKAUQHTS. 


NEW STAMPS AND POSTCAEDS. 


Bv Captaix Cuawlev, | 

Author of “ Manly Game* for Boyo," etc., etc. ! 

{Coi^inued from jKiye 12^.) I 

PAKT IX.—TO liEOAIN THE MOVE. | 

C’liange man for man till only ono capturing : 
•ieie reuiaiiis on the board. Suiipose Blm'k [ 
ad men on square.s 12 and 15, and Wliitc liad ' 
len on 24 and 28. AVhat should White do ? | 
.'othiog more simple. He plays from 24 to 19. 
iLu'k must take the offered pii'ce and lx‘ taken, 
lu-n his remaining inau on 12 is U.Ked by the I 

rhito on square 19. ’ 


A further example. Place the men thus :— 



^-giining the Move.—White to play and win. 


Here it would appear that BIiU‘k must win. 
at White, playing first, forces a win. 


AViiite. 


I’l.M K. 

32 to 28 

— 1— 

25 to 22 

2S to 24 

— 2— 

22 to 18 

24 to 19 

— 3— 

18 to 22 

19 to 15 

— 4— 

22 to 17 

15 to 18 

— 5— 

17 to 13 

18 to 22 

— 6— 

13 to 9 

30 to 28 

— 7— 

9 to 14 

26 to 23 

— 8— 

14 to 10 

23 to 18 

— 9— 

10 to 6 

18 to 14 

—10— 

6 to 1 

14 to 9 

—11— 

1 to 5 

9 to 6 

—12— 

5 to 1 

6 to 2 icing 

- 13— 

1 to 5 

2 to 6 

—14— 

5to 1 

6 to 10 ' 

—15— 

1 to 6 

10 to 15 

—16— 

5 to 9 

15 to 19 

—17— 

9 to 14 

27 to 23 

—18— 

14 to 10 

23 to 18 

-19— 

10 to 6 

18 to 14 

—20— 

C to 1 

14 to 9 

—21 — 

1 to 5 

9 to 6 

_22_ 

5 to 9 

6 to 1 King 

—23— 

9 to 5 

1 to 6 

—24— 

5 to 1 

6 to 9 

—25— 

1 to 6 

9 to 14 

—26— 

5 to 1 

14 to IS 

—27— 

1 to 5 

18 to 23 

—28— 

5 to 9 

23 to 27 

—29— 

9 to 14 

19 to 23 

—30— 

14 to 9 

23 to 18 

—31 — 

9 to 5 

18 to 14 

—32— 

5 to 1 

14 to 9 

—33— 

1 to 5 

22 to 17 

—34— 

5 to 14 

17 to 10 

—35— 

21 to 25 

10 to 15 

—36— 

25 to 29 King 

15 to 19 

—37— 

29 to 25 

27 to 32 

—38— 

25 to 22 

19 to 24 

—39— 

20 to 27 

32 to 23 

—40— 

22 to 17 

23 to 18 

—41— 

17 to 13 


18 to 14, and wins next move. 

rhe beginner who follows the moves of this 
11 ^ with an understanding brain, will learn 
►re about tbo scientific theory of Draughts 
in be could acquire by a year of miscel- 
leous play. 

{To &c continu<ti.) 


St. Domingo.—T he new stamps have a band 
over the anus, inscribed, “ Kepublica Domini- 
aiua.” I'erhaps the einpt}' band on the old 
scries was intended for similar inscriptions. 

■h real, purple on white, 

i ,, red on white. 

^ 71 purple on blue. 

1 „ red on yellow. 



Bo.«N’iA.—The stamps lately issued for Bosnia 
liave the arms of Austria and figures of value. 
As they bear no inscription or name, it may bo 
be.st to give an illustration. 

1 kreuzer, grey. 

3 „ gicen. 

5 ,, rose. 

10 ,, blue. 

15 ,, bistre, 

25 ,, violet. 

Postcard. 

2 kreiizer, brown on buff. 


Queensland. — Collectors will bo disap- 
pointeil with the new (^hiecnsland stamps. They 
are inferior both in engraving and design to the 
old ones. 

One p<‘nny, orange. 

Twopence, light-blue. 


Tasmania. —A new value—eightpen.ee—has 
been added to tlie 1870 type. 

8 pence, purple-brown. 


Belgium. —Have .seen three new postcards 
from Belgium: they have the inscription 
t’arte Pustalo ’’ instead of “ Carte-correspond- 
ance.” 

5 centimes, green on yellow card. 

10 ,, bright carmine on blue card. 

Ihqily Card. 

10 X 10 centimes, bright carmine on blue card. 

Jaea.n. —The geuenil appearance of the new 
Japanese [lostcards is much beatr tliau that of 
many European ones we could mention. Tiicy 
liavo for inscription, “ Emi>iro da Jupou ” 
instead of “Japanc.so Post." 

2 sens, slate. 

5 ,, light-green. 

Bulgauia.— There are five stamps now in the 
Bulgarian sot; we mentioned tlie 5 and 10 uuu- 
tiines lost time, so have to add : — 

2.5 centimes, mauve. 

50 ,, blue and black. 

1 franc, rcih 


Fijanck. —The 25 centimes is now bistre, the 
Siinie shade iis the 3 centimes. 


Fur.—Tliese stamps are without surcharge; 
the V. H. being printed in place of the c.li. 

1 penny, blue. 

2 ,, green. 

Italy. —We have now the new set with King 
Humbert's portrait. 


5 centesimi, 

green. 

10 „ 

rose. 

20 „ 

yellow. 

25 

blue. 

30 „ 

brown. 

50 ,, 

pinqjle. 

2 liva. 

vermilion. 


Beply Postcard, 

15 X 15 centesimi, brown on lightqunk. 

W. Lincoln. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Our English Sovereigns. 

IN r.IIV.ME FOR EASY KEMEMliRANCE. 
{Dedicated to hiy little Grand^om.) 

Norman "William stands first, then "Will 
liufus his son, 

Ilenrj', Stephen, Heniy’, then Pachard, and • 
John, 

Ileniy tlie Third, Edwards one, two, and 
three, 


I After Kiciiard the Second, three Henrv'S 

j we see : 

Two Edwards, then Hiclmrd, huiich-back’d 
j like an S ; 

i Two Henrys, "i'oung Edwaid, then Mary, 
and Bess, 

Scottish James, and then Charles tlie 
Martyr’.s short reign ; 

C’romwell’s Commonwealth ne.xt, tlicu a 
Charles again : 

James the Second, then William and Mary 
appear; 

I After Anne reigned four Georges of Hanover 
here; 

Then Sailor-King William in peace wore the 
i Crown, 

Wliich A'ictoiia has raised to unfading 
j renown. 

I Temple. William Digiiy Seymour, Q.c. 

-- 

ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Knight’s Tour. 

Each square contains either a word or part of 
a word, and tliese together form eiglit lines of 
poetry if read in tlie way a knight may move 
over the chess board. 

{TJx solidion will appear iii our next number.) 
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Musical Glakse.s, 

Mu-sical glasses have been arranged in many 
ways. Sometimc.s they have been .ill of one 
size, and the different tones liave been produced 
by varying quantities of water placed in them. 
This, however, was a troublesome and clum.sy 
way of getting elfects. 

Another method was to place forty-one parallel 
glass cylinders of equal longlli and thickness 
on a perpendicular sounding-board. These 
tubes were wetted and stroked, the music vary¬ 
ing by the greater or less pre.ssuro of the i»er- 
former’s fingers. This, it is obvious, must have 
been a difficult instrument to play. 

The miLsieul glasses originally .irVnnged by 
Dr. Arnott are undoubtedly the best, and with 
a little patience can bo easily and cheaply made 
by any one. The patience is required to hunt 
up glasses having the required notes on them. 

We give a drawing of this on the next page. 
Theopencircles represent themouthsofthegla&ses 
standing in a wooden aise. Tlie relation of the 
glasses to tlie written musical notes is shown by 
the lines and spaces which connect them. Tho 
learner will see at once that one row produces 
the notes written upon the lines, the other row 
those in tho .spaces. There are two octaves, and 
the player stands by tho side of the case, with 
the notes ascending towards tho right hand, os 
in tho pianoforte. The sounds are ])rodueed by 
passing tho moistened fingers round the edges of 
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C. WEfrr (Lnnilon).—The coloured plate iUiutnUTMf 
the “crack " re^cimenU of the British Aimjr viQ> 
((iren with one of the Monthly Parte ; which on* » 
can hardly say yet. thooffb the plate ia nearly m i< 
At the end of the year weekly Bubscriben ' 
aide to obtain it and all others lo a packet 

r.'iCKhTAiN (Coventry).—Proaooooed as spelt, sod: : 
ns is Greenwich. 

a. S. (Gray’s Inn Road.)—The prises given include, - 
addition to books, tnotric-lantem, Btamp-slbu 
microaco{K‘s, bats and balls, etc., etc. 

0’Grai>y (Greeno<'k). Wo hope to give seme ill-' 
trated articles on ttie subject by-and-by. 

W. ¥. C.—The lines “ Trust in God and do the xl|k] 
which ap]>care<I in Uie “ I.A!isure Hour” for OcU'b' 
with music by Purdav, are from the i>en of U* 
T>r. yorniaii Maclcou, not of Pean Alford, as Ik* 
8t.lted. 

Basim'S fi^heffield). — Write to the secrciacy of tU*. 
college for the lufennatlon you seek. 

DounTFrb.—We do not think j*ou will find ycfUi ; 
ci>pii-s of the “ Times” containing news of.VeliM. 
victory, etc., of any stteclal value, as thoaa psrtat» 
lar iminl>crs hare all ^en reprioted of lateyear'*.- 
8<»rae enterprising publisher, and aold in the : 
streets for one peony each. Are you sure yoa^^ 
originals? 

CCRiosiTY. -1. Your writing is fairly good. 1 tfe 
severed w orra would die. 3. Tea. 

API*RBST1CK( York).—The phrase is quite corrert.te’^ 
horse may “step outside the stable door”vitbot' 
ever having passed through it. A cat aisy jr" 
“ on to '* the table, and having got there nuy Jm, 

“ on it.** 

Enqi^rkr.—W e rttall no doubt take up the subject 
model engines in due course, but we can hardly T- 
mise you as to the w hen. 

“ DofVDOO *' (Harrow Road).—.\i we hare so often <: 
plained, it is quite imiH)siilb]e for us to reply in ' 
next numlter.’* The next, and next, and oexi t* 
usually printed before the letter reaches os. > 
prizes are given fur answering riddles, etc. W» 
alwnp clearly state the subjects in connectkavMl 
which we Intend to award prixes. 

J. K. (Colchester.) -See our reply to “ DckwIoo,* tWk 
do nut give prizes for subjects voluntarily cboe^ll 
readers. 

¥ 1.. (Rristol.)—The packet of coloured i^atei. rir 

has been ready ever since September, sad Is-*, 
numbers have been sold. The fault must le*r 
your bookseller. 

J. J. F. (Dublin.)—Of no use to us, 

H. J. W. (Huddersfield.)-It would be a most ex£4 
tional thing for a missionary to do so, except ■ = 
protection against wild animsls or aa a meansefirv 
curing food. 

HcoH B. (Glaagow.)--Tlie “set-olT,” as it Ucdlri,, 
might have been avoided in the binding by ^ 
bookseller inserting tissue-paper where the itn 

{ tiates come. We do not tnink you are Hkelj ' 
lave any difflculty in the matter with the ¥tth~'- 
volume. ' 

Nemo.— 1. Fleet Street, near Temple Bar 1 lou 
very nuw)l>er we commence another senes of ill-- 
trated papers on boat-building, in w'bich aU nsal*' i 


the glasses. A little gum (li8.solvcd in the water 
makes the fingers “bite” better, and produces 
a greater volume of sound. 


F. (St. John’s, Newfoundland)—The Monthly 
Parts, including p*>6ttge. would cost you 7s. 8d. for 
the twelve months. 2 We have already given articles 
on the microscope, and are likely to give others. 

8HAMForK.—Writing fairly good. Your re<iuests ns to 
the yacht and aquarium shall M l>ume in mind. 

W. B. (Brixton.) -You are doubtless quite right os to 
what Llie“<me miunto to spare’ represents, but It 
is nevertheless somewhat diiticult to realibc quite 
liow a cat could kill the third of a rat ! 

ARNorn (DaUtonX—We have made Inquiries at hoad- 
quxutcrs for you and find the luiniiuuiu heights at 
present requireit os followsFor the Hides, 6 ft. 
44in.; Line, fift. Ulu. Light ('avalry, fift. Cin. ; 
Medium, 5ft. 7in.; Heavy, 5ft. Sin. : Drivem, 
5ft. 4^iQ.; Gunners, 5ft. 7iu. Age, from Id to 25. 
As we h.nvc already explained, however, the height, 
etc., required of recruits often varies accnrdiiig to 
the briskness or otherwise of theaujiply and demand. 

J. H. R. (Armagh.)—!. We cannot poasibly undertoke 
to reply through the poet, even though coi resiKin- 
ilents enclose stamped envelopes. To make excep¬ 
tions w'ould hardly l>e fair, and to reply to all w ould 
l>e a i>hysical impossibility. 2. Your riddle is not 
bad, but the lines limp somewhat. 

X. Y. Z.. and PLOVER.-Shall lie fully conshlered; 
but there are many other consideratious that may 
scarcely have occurred to you. 

Declined with best thanks :—C. J. T. M. (Balfeni), 
il. B. (Lizard), and others. 

A. M. B.—Not this year, we fear, as many other stib- 
Jecta arc pressing for notice, and the season is far 
advanced. Next season, perhspa 

C. M- (Clifton.)-It would hardly be possible, as there 
are tnule difftcuUies iu the way. You could easily, 
however, buy that particular part when it appears. 

G. H. L.--Pos8lbly in the spring. 

E. S. Y. (Lincoln.)--Wc are having done a coloured 
plate of favourite breeds of fowls and other }) 0 >s' 
I>ets, and when this is ready the papers you w ish for 
will doubtless appear. You are scarcely likely t<t 
have them f<jr several months yet, however, as all 
such matters take time to do thoroughly w'ell. 

J. L. M. (E<llnburgh.)—Yes : and theymaylw obtained 
1)}' order tlirough siiy bookseller. 

A REAPER (Hanley) had better leave all nostrums 
alone. Kat sparingly of good food, and take plenty 
of exercise. 

F. R. B.—Were we not to publish the names of com- 
petlUjra, unsuccessful ones might Ite tempted to 
doubt our good faith, especially as some papers are 
much more profuse in promises than performances. 
As it is, we do not give full address, but merely the 
towns, and cannot therefore see the force of your 
objection. There is nothing to be ashamed of in win¬ 
ning a prize or certifleate, but very much the reverse. 

A. n. r. and others.—We cannot Interfere In the mis- 
coD<tuct of other periodicals. Many complaints are 
made about prizes offered, competed fur, and not 
given. We suspect that few prizes will l>e found to 
nave come from such quarters to boys iu your 
school or your neighbourhoml. 

Samuel 8.--No, we do not approve of the coupon 
system. You must be a ‘* simple Sammy” not to see 
that the only object is to obtain purchasers. 

E. P.~An earwig getting into the ear is not more 
dangerous than any other living creature of the same 
size. Its habit Is to get into a place for shelter, and 
the ear is sometimes a convenient hole. 

H. P. S. and Others (Wellington College).—Papers on 
bicycling by-and by. 

I. N - The first imml)cr of the Girl’s Paper 
will appear on New Year’s Day. 

BANBURY.—An unknown writer will probably lose 
money, even if the publisher should undertake all 
risk. Charges for unexpected expenses are sure to 
be made. One publisher of novels has brought heavy 
costs on writers on finding them aide to pay for their 
ambition to become authoresses. Get some lawyer 
or business man to see the contract before closing 
with a publisher. 

Star.-A n advertisement for a clerk will probably 
bring some hundre<ls of applications. The occupa¬ 
tion is overstocked, so also is reporting-at any late, 
for beginners. 

Football.—T he Rugby rules are rougher and more 
risky to life and limb than some other rules. 

Nemo.—T he story of Jules Vemc Is published in the 
Boy’s Ow.s Paper by social arrangement. Com¬ 
paratively few could read it in the original form. 

Puonator.—T here are several manuals on the subjects 
named at a few pence each. There will be no articles 
on such topics in the Boy’s Own Taper. 

J. H. S.—Answerscannot possibly be given in our “ne-xt 
numljCT.” We have stated this many times, and fully 
explained the reasons. 

Rob Roy and Others.—Will try, but it will not be just 


A TRAGIC STORY. 

flN' .‘;FVr;p.AL riTAlTER^.] 


Chap. I .—Willy invests all his available pocket- 
mono)' iu a dog. “ Isn't it a beauty?” he 
a.sked, aa he bore it home in triumph. 


given valuable papers on rabldti and 
you will see by reference to our last volume. 

Tip (Sunderland).—We have already replied to• «* 
respondent on the question of blushing and 
and cannot keep repeating such lufonnstloB. 
to page 588 of last volume. 

A Comp. (New Cross.)—We do not undeiieki'ltoi^ 
of any kind. We issue covers, howew, for 
volume. 

YOUNG AUTHOR.—There is really no “ oegotilj|»1 
needful, You address your ms. to the edlto^ » 
magazine for which you think It most sda pts^y 
enclose stamps for its return if found unny* 


p. //.—Young and growing animals are not 
always the easiest to manage, though, os 
'Willy soon found out to his cost. 

(To be continued.) 


TrintKR (Cardiff).—Don’t be pul off in that way. The 
pUtes may still be obtained and so may the covers. 
Nothing is yet out of print. 
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TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. B.\liaxtvne, 

Author of " The Lifeboct," ** Poet Ilaete," etc. 


CHAPTF.r. 3Cr.—TO THE RESCVE. 

]^L3rE and Cora Earenshaw were seated 
j at a table in Willow Creek, with their 
[Other and Miss Trim, repairing garments 
ae night in that same inclement January 
[ which we have been writing. 

Mr. Eavenshaw was enjoying his pipe 
^ the stove, and Louis Lambert was 
laldng himself agreeable. The old man 
as a little careworn. No news had yet 
sen received of Tony or of Victor. In 
■gard to the latter he f Jt easy; Victor 
)uld take care of himself, and was in good 


An Important gathering In Tony's old Home. 
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company, but bis heaxt sank when he ! 
thought of his beloved Tony. What -would 
he not have given to have had him smash¬ 
ing his pips or operating on his scalp at 
that moment! 

“ It is an awful winter,” observed Elsie, 
as a gust of wind seemed to nearly blow in 
the windows. 

“ I pity the hunters in the plains,” said 
Cora. “ They say a rumour has come that 
they are starving.” 

“ I heard of that, but hope it is not 
true,” observed Lambert. 

“ Oh! they always talk of starving,” 
said old Eavenshaw. “No fear of ’em.” 

At that moment there was a sound of 
shuffling in the porch, the door was thrown 
open, and a gaunt, haggard man, with 
tom, snow-sprinkled garments, pale face, 
and bloodshot eyes, stood pictured on the 
background of the dark porch. 

“Baptiste Warder!” exclaimed Lam¬ 
bert, starting up. 

“ Ay, what's left o’ me ; and hero’s the 
remains o’ Winklemann,” said Warder, 
pointing to the cadaverous face of the 
starving Gcnnan, who followed him. 

Need we say that the hunters received a' 
kindly welcome by the Eavenshaw family, 
as they sank exhausted into chairs ? ' The 
story of starvation, suffeiing. and death 
was soon told—at least in outline. 

“ You are hungry. When did you eat 
last ? ” asked Mr. Eavenshaw, iuteirupt- 
ing them. 

“Two days ago,” replied Warder, with 
a weary smile. 

“ It seems Uke two weeks,” observed the 
German, with a sigh. 

“Hallo!. Elsie, Cora, -victutds ! ” cried 
the sympathetic,old man, turning quickly 
round. ' 

But Elsie, whose perceptions were quick, 
had already placed broad and beer on the 
table. 

"** Here, have a drink of beer first,” said 
the host, pouring out a foaming glass. 

Warder shook his head. Winklemann 
remarked that beer vas goot, ver goot, but 
they had been used to vatter of late. 

“ Ah ! ” he added, after devouring half 
a slice of bread while waiting for Cora to 
prepare another; “blessed brod an’ booter! 
Nobody can know vat it is till he have 
starve for two veek—a—I mean two days; 
all de same ting in ray feel—” 

The entrance of a huge bite put a sudden 
and full stop to the sentence. 

“ Why did you not stop at some of the 
houses higher up the river to feed asked 
Lambert. 

Warder-explained that they meant to 
have done so, but they had missed their 
way. Thej had grown stupid, he thought, 
from weakness. When they lost the way 
they made straight for the river, guided 
by the pole star; and the fir-rt house they 
came in sight of was that of Willow Creek. 

“How can the pole star guide one?” 
asked Cora, in some surprise. 

• ‘ Don’t you know ? ” said Lambert, going 
round to whore Cora sat and sitting down 
beside her; “ I will explain.” 

“ If I did know I wouldn’t ask,” replied 
Cora, coqiiettishly; “ besides, 1 did not put 
t'-ie quesTOon to yo«.” 

“ Nay, but you don’t objeot to my an¬ 
swering it, do you ? ” 

“Not if you are quite sure you can do 
so correctly.” 

“ I thmk I can, but the doubts which 
you and your sister so often throw on my 
understanding m.akc mo alnio.st doubt my¬ 
self,” retort'.d Lambert, with a laughing 
glance at Elsie. “ You must know, then, 
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that there is a constellation named the 
Great Bear. It bears about as much re¬ 
semblance to a bear as it does to a rattle¬ 
snake, but that’s what astronomers have 
called it. Part of it is much more in the 
shape of a plough, and one of the stars in 
that plough is tho pole star. You can 
easily distinguish it when onoe you know 
how, because two of the other stars arc 
nearly in line with it, and so are called 
‘ pointers.’ When you stand looking at 
the pole star you are facing the north, and 
of course, when you know where tho north 
is,you can tell all the other points of the 
compass.” ■ 

It must not be supposed that tho rest of 
the party listened to this astronomical 
lecture. The gallant Louis had sought to 
interest Elsie as weU as Cora, but Elsie 
was too much engrossed with the way¬ 
worn hunters and their sad tale to think of 
anything else. When they had eaten 
enough to check the fierce cravings of 
hunger they related more particulars. 

“ And now,” said Warder, sitting erect 
and stretching his long arms in the air as 
if the more to enjoy the delightful sensa¬ 
tion of returning strength, “ we have 
pushed on at the risk of our lives to save 
time. This news must be carried at once 
to the governor. The Company can help 
us best in a fix like this.” 

“ Of course, of course, I shall send word 
to him at once,” said his host. 

“ All right, Baptiste,” said Lambert, 
coming forward, “I expected you’d want 
a messenger. Here I am. Block Dick’s in 
the stable. He’ll be in tho cariole in ten 
minutes. What shall I say to the gover¬ 
nor ? ” 

“ I’ll go with you,” answered Warder. 

“ So vill I,” said Winklemann. 

“ You’ll do nothing of the sort,” re¬ 
torted Eavenshaw. “You both need rest. 
A sound sleep -will fit you to do your work 
more actively in the . morning. I myself 
-will go to tho fort.” 

“ Only one can go, at least in m-y cariolo,” 
remarked Lambert, “ for it only holds two, 
and no one can drive Black Dick but my- 
self.” 

Baptiste Warder was immoveable; it 
ended in his going off in tho cariole -with 
Lambert to inform the governor of the 
colony, who was also chief of tho Hudson’s 
Bay Company iu Ecd Eiver, and to rouso 
the settlement. They had to pass tho 
cottage of Angus Macdonald on the way. 

“ Oh ! wow 1 ” cried that excitable old 
settler, when be heard the news. “ Can it 
pe possible ? So many toad an’ tying. Oh 1 
wow! Here, Martha ! Martha 1 where iss 
that wuman ? It iss always out of the way 
she iss when she’s wantit. Ay, Peegwish, 
yon will do equally well. Go to the staple, 
man, an’ tell the poy to put the mare in 
tho cariole. Make him bo quick; it’s slow 
he iss at the best, whatever.” 

Lambert did not wait to hear the re¬ 
marks of Angus, but drove off at once. 
Angus put on his leather coat, fur cap, 
and mittens, and otherwise prepared him¬ 
self for a drive over the snow-clad plains 
to Fort Garry, where tho governor dwelt, 
intending to hear -what was going to be 
done, and offer his servioos. 

With similarly benevolent end in -view, 
old Eavenshaw harnessed his horse and 
.made for tho same goal, regardless alike of 
rheumatism, age, and inclement weather. 
At a certain point, not far from the creek, 
the old trader’s private track and that 
which led to the house of Angus Macdonald 
united, and thereafter joined the main 
road, which road, by the way, was itself a 


mere track beaten in tho .snow, with ban:ly 
room for two carioles to pass. Now, it hj 
hapjwned tliat tho neighbours came up ; ;i 
tho point of junction at tho same momtni. 
Both wore driving hard, being eager ari.i 
sympathetic about tho suffeiings of ti.- 
plain hunters. To have continued at tlic- 
same pace would have been to ensure a 
meeting and a crash. One ircust give wav 
to tho other ! Since tho affair of the kncil 
these two men had studiously cut each 
other. They met every Sabbath day ia 
the same church, and felt this to be in¬ 
congruous as well as wrong. The son o; 
one was stolen by savages. The sou of the 
other was doing his utmost to rescue tin 
child. Each rc-gntted having quarrellol 
with the other, but pride was a powerful 
influence m both. AVhat was to m done: 
Time for thought was short, for two fit n- 
stceds wore approaching each other at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. Who was tv 
give in ? 

‘ ‘ I’ll see both carioles smashed to atoms 
first! ” thought Eavenshaw, grinding his 
teeth. 

“ She’ll tie first,” thought -Ingus, pursing 
his lips. 

Tho instinct of self-preservation can?. 1 
both to come to a dead and violent halt, 
when within six yards of tho meeting- 
point. A hapiiy thought burst upon Angus 
at that instaut. 

“ Eftcr you, sir,” bo said, -with a palpable 
sneer, at the same time backing kia horse 
slightly. 

It was an expression of mock bumilitr, 
and would become an o-vidcnco of superior 
courtesy if Eavenshaw shoidd go insolr-ntl.v 
on. If, on tho other hand, he should take 
it well, a fr iendly rcfercuce to the roads ur 
tho weather would convert the sneer into a 
mere nasal tone. 

“Ah, thanks, thanks,” cried Mr. Ra-ven- 
shaw, heartily, as he drove past; “ bad 

news that about the plain hunters. I sup¬ 
pose you’ve heard it.” 

“Ay, it iss pad news—ferry pad newr 
intced. Mister Euv’nshaw. It will pe goin' 
to tho fort ye are ? ” 

“Yes. The poor people -will need all the 
help we can (rive them.” 

“ They wuU that; oo ay.” 

Discourse being difficult in the cirenm- 
stances, they drove the remainder of the 
way in silence, but each knew that the 
breach between them was healed, and Mt 
relieved. Angus did not, however, imagin'- 
that ho was any nearer to his desins 
regarding tho knoll. Full well did he un¬ 
derstand and appreciste the nnalterahi’ 
nature of Sam Eavenshaw’s resolutions, but 
he was pleased again to be at peace, for, to 
say truth, he was not fond of war, though 
ready to fight on the smallest provocation. 

Baptiste Warder was right in expecting 
that the Company would lend their power¬ 
ful aid to tho rescue. 

The moment the governor heard of the 
disaster, he took imiiiodiato and active .stej - 
for sending reUef to the ijUins. Clotliirig 
and provisions were packed up as fast us 
possible, and party after party was sept ont 
with these. But in the nature of things 
the relief wa.s slow. We have said that 
some of the hunters and their families l-.u-i 
followed the Indians and buffalo to a il;s- 
tance of between loO and ‘iOO miles. The 
snow was now so deep' that the only nit au.s 
of transport was by dog sledges. Dogs, 
being light and short-limbed, can travel 
where horses cannot, but even dogs require 
a track, and tho only way of making one 
on tho trackless p'raii-ie or iu the forest 
is by means of a man on snow-tbocs, who 
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■vralks ahead of the dogs and thns “ beats 
the track.” The men employed, however, 
were splendid and persevering walkers, and 
their hearts were in the work. 

Both Siimucl Ravenshaw and Angus 
Hacdonald gave liberally to the cause; and 
-each obtaining a team of dogs, accompanied 
one of the reUef parties in a dog-cariole. 
If the reader were to harness four dogs to 
a slipper-bath ho would have a fair idea of 
a dog-cariole and team. Louis Lambert 
heat the track for old Ravenshaw. He was 
a recognised suitor at Willow Creek by that 
time. The old gentleman was ■n-ell accus¬ 
tomed to the dog-cariole, but to Angus it 
was new—at least in experience. 

‘‘ It iss like as if she was goin’ to pathe,” 
he remarked, with a grim smile, on step¬ 
ping into the machine and sitting down, 
or, rather, reclining luxuriously among 
the buffalo robes. 

The dogs attempted to run away with 
him, and succeeded for a hundred yards or 
so. Then they got off the track, and disco¬ 
vered that Angus was heavy. Then they 
stopped, put out their tongues, and looked 
humbly back for the driver to beat the 
track for them. 

A stout young half-breed was the driver. 
He came up and led the way until they 
reached the open plains, where a recent 
gale had swept away the soft snow, and 
left a long stretch wat was hard enough 
for the dogs to walk on without sinking. 
The team was fresh and lively. 

“ She’d petter hold on to the tail,” sug¬ 
gested Angus. 

The driver assented. He had already 
left the front, and (lUowed the cariole to 
pass him, in order to lay hold of the tail¬ 
line, and chock the pace, but the dogs were 
too sharp for him. They bolted again, 
ran more than a mile, overturned the 
cariole, and threw its occupant on the 
snow, after which they were brought up 
suddenly by a bush. 

On the way the travellers passed several 
■othera of the wealthy settlers who were 
going personally to the rescue. Sympathy 
for the plain hunters was universm. Every 
one lent a willing hand. The result was 
that the lives of hundreds were saved, 
though many were lost. Their sufferings 
were so great that some died on their road 
to the colony, after being relieved at Pem¬ 
bina. Those found alive had devoured their 
horses, dogs, raw hides, leather, and their 
very moccasins. Mr. Ravenshaw and his 
neighbour passed many corpses on the 
way, two of which were scarcely cold. 
They also passed at various places above 
forty sufferers in seven or eight parties, 
who were crawling along with great difB- 
culty. To these they distributed the pro¬ 
visions they had brought with them. At 
last the hunters were all rescued and con¬ 
veyed- to the settlement—one man, with his 
wife and three children, having been dug 
out of the snow, where they had been 
buried for five days and nights. The 
woman and children recovered, but the 
man died. 

Soon after this sad event the winter 
began to exhibit unwonted signs of seve¬ 
rity. It had begun earlier, and continued 
later than usual. The snow averaged three 
feet deep in the plains and four feet in the 
woods, and the cold was intense, being 
frequently down to forty-five degrees be¬ 
low zero of Eahrenheit’s scale, while the 
ice measured between five and six feet in 
thickness on the rivers. 

But the great, significant, and prevailing 
feature of that winter was snow. Never 
within the memory of man Bad there been 


such heavy, continuous, persistent snow. 
It blocked up the windows so that men 
had constantly to clear a passage for day¬ 
light. It drifted up the doors so that they 
were continually cutting passages for them¬ 
selves to the world outside. It covered the 
ground to such an extent that fences bcf^ 
to be obhteratcd, and landmarks to dis¬ 
appear, and it weighted the roofs down 
tmtil some of the weaker among them bid 
fair to sink under the load, 

“A severe winter,” was old Mr. Raven- 
shaw’s usual morning remark as he went 
to the windows, pipe in hand, before break¬ 
fast. To which his better-half invariably 
replied, “ Never saw anything like it be¬ 
fore ; ” and Miss Trim remarked, “ It is 
awful.” 

“ It snows hard—whatever,” was Angus 
Macdonald’s usual observation about the 
same hour. To which his humble and 
fast friend Peegwish—who assisted in his 
kitchen—was wont to answer “Ho!” and 
glare solemnly, as though to intimate 
that his thoughts were too deep for utter¬ 
ance. 

Thus the winter passed away, and when 
spring arrived ho had to wage an im- 
usuolly fierce confiict before be gained the 
final victory over ice and snow. 

(To tt centiatud.) 


SOME BOTS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

THE FATHER OF ENGLISH TOTTERS. 

T wo little savages were amusing themselves 
making mud-pics one day in some remote 
comer of Britain, where the sun shone fiercely 
down on their naked little bodies. Their dear, 
but savage mamma summoned them to tea, 
and, like all diitifnl little savages, they promptly 
obeyed, knowing only too well, from former 
experience, that if they did not they would 
probably hear more about it. 

They had just finished making two round 
lumps of soft clay, hollowed like our present 
bowls, and these they were obliged to leave until 
tea was over. It so happened that they were 
nnable to return to their mud manufacture until 
the following day, when lo ! the sun hod baked 
the bowls hard, and they were able to carry 
them about and use tliem as little pitchers. 

Two things are to be noted about tliis legend. 
First, that it is not to be found in any history ; 
second, th.at if the art of pottery was not made 
known in this way to our painted ancestors, it 
might have been, for in early times, amongst 
savage nations, bowls and jars were merely the 
result of pressed clay dried in the sun. Slauy 
Celtic urns are to be seen in museums which are 
as rough and ready in form as though they were 
the identical bowls made by our two young 
friends just mentioned. The potter's wheel and 
the. process of baking the urns are both very 
ancient, but they show a distinct advance upon 
the first effort of man to make pots. 

The romance of pot-making, let me tell yon, is 
as thrilling as anything in history. It has 
struggles and triumphs worthy to rank with the 
records of great deeds, as you may learn from the 
life of sueh a man as I’alissy, the French potter, 
who for sixteen years endured the most heart¬ 
rending privations in search of an enamel which 
when found brought him wealth and honour. 
He had to break up the furniture of his home at 
last to provide fuel for his furnace, and his wife 
and all the neighbours thought him .stark mad. 
But with a firm purpose he worked on through 
countless failures, knowing that what he sought 
w,as to be foimd, and determined that Ae would 
find it. 

But in this paper we are speaking of Englksh 
potters, and some of their histories are full of 
mcident and instruction. It does not need much 
reflection to understand that the most pottery 
would be made in that part of the country 


where the clay was best suited to the potter’.s 
art. In Enghand, this is to Ijc found in .Stafford¬ 
shire. Nature has provided vast stores of mate¬ 
rials, and from the earliest times man has be<-n 
found to have taken advantagi* of the provision. 
Kude and strong, like their wares, were the early 
liotters of Staffordshire. 

The work of pot-making was cliiefly carried 
on in the remoter parts by separate families. 
The men dug and shaijcd and fi: ed the cl.ay ; 
the women loaded the panniered a.sses, ancl 
trudged their ways to distant towns, returning 
after many weeks with articles of food and dress as 
the result of their trading. They clung together 
in their simple way, and allowed few strangers 
to settle amongst them. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, however, two foreigners 
appeared suddenly among these suspicious 
potters. They erected .small works and began 
to dig for clay ; they spoke a strange tongue and 
worked in secret; and their wares .surpassed any¬ 
thing manufactured in Staffordshire before. They 
only employed the dullest men to aid them, 
and an idiot turned their thrower’s wheel. 

Their secret, whatever it was, was well 
guarded. Each workman w.as .searched on 
leaving the building, and during tlic day they 
were locked into their respective rooms. Signals 
were given upon the approacli of str.ingers, and 
secret ])ipes communicated between the different 
parts of the building. 

The simple potteis became, first .alanned, then 
jealous, then envious. It was plain to see that 
the German intruders had some means of im¬ 
proving the manufacture of pottery, and an effort 
should be made to divine the secret. Among 
the half-witted candidatc-s who sought employ¬ 
ment at the works was a young fellow named 
Astbury, who came from some diskmce in search 
of work. 

He was a perfect idiot. The m( n cuffed lum 
and kicked him, but he was not to be driven 
away. He waited like some patient animal until 
they gave him food, and by slow degrees made 
hini.sdf useful in a very humble way. He was 
such a hopeless idiot that they gave him at 
length the run of the entire work”, and even 
allowed him to move the treadle of a lathe. For 
two years he played the fool by day, and made 
skilful drawings of all that ho B.aw by night. At 
the end of that time he had mastered the .secret, 
and throwing off the clever guise became a 
formidable rivoL 

It is sufficient comment upon the state of 
morality at that time that Astbury, who became 
a successful and respectable man, should never 
Rave exiaessed regret at so dishonest a proceed- 
ing. 

This Astbury was one of the predecessors of 
IVedgwood, but, unlike him, he rai.scd himself 
upon the skill of others. When Wedgwood was 
born, in the year IfflO, at Burslcm, the trade of 
pot-making had greatly improved, although it 
was theu.but a clumsy jirocess comp.ared to what 
it was when the great master jiassed away. 

Wedgwood came of a long line of potters, many 
of them clever and skilful, most of them upright 
and tnio. His father was a potter, and his 
earliest recollections would be of the quaint wai c 
kept as curiosities in his home. He was not .a 
poor boy. iis he has been sometimes dc.scribe<l, 
for his father was in comfortable eii ■ unistanccs, 
and dying left his business to his eldest son. 

Josmh was the youngc.st of thirteen children, 
and was the first of his generation w lio bore tiic 
name. The fact appears to be th.rt the usual 
stock of Biblical names was worked out. There 
had been Aarons, Abners, Diiniels. .Johns, and 
Thomases, and so on, for many gem rations, but 
in a family of tliirteen the more eonimon names 
were speedily exhausted. They did well, how¬ 
ever, to call him after one of whom it was written, 
“ He did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord, and walked in all the way of Daviil 
his father, and turned not aside to the right 
band or to the left." 

It was the custom amongst many of the old 
country folks to choose thtir children’s names 
from the Bible, although in too many instances 
it was about the only use they made of it. 
“ Wo searched the Bible through from cover to 
cover, and called him Reginald," said one go.:d 
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woman, in speaking of a christening, 
but her ideas were undoubtedly mixed. 
Josiah went early tc school, and though 
he did not remain late, and learned 
only a few things, what he did learn 
were well learned; fer instance, he 
learned to write a good hand and to 
do a good sum, and these simple at¬ 
tainments be found most useful after¬ 
wards. 

His old schoolmaster was severe in 
couiitcnunce and strict in discijdine. 
He sometimes found young Josiah busy 
with a pair of scissors, cutting out paper 
armies in the field or fleets at anchor, 
pot-works and wares, houses and people, 
or anything else tliat w:is suggested by 
nis admiiing schoolfellows. AVhen old 
Blunt, the schoolmaster, found Josiah 
at this kind of employment I have no 
doubt he (lid his duty witli the cane, 
especially as the boys were in the habit 
of pasting the triumphs of young 
Wedgwood’s skill all over the desks. 

The lad was obliged to walk about 
seven miles daily to school and back, 
and fii summer-time, when the fields 
were full of wild flowers and the moor¬ 
land with gorse and heather, he learned 
le.ssou3 in colour and form, wliich came 
very useful when, in after years, ho tried 
to improve the decorations of his wares. 
His father died when he was nine years 
old, and he w^as almost immediately 
taken from school to 
learn the trade of a 
jjotter. 

The eldest son in¬ 
herited his father's 
business, and to him 
Josiah w’as appren¬ 
ticed. He used to 
say of himself after- 
w'ards that he began 
‘ ‘ at the low'est round 
of the ladder ;” and 
it was well for him 
that he did so. He 
became first a 
“thrower,” in which 
capacity he had to 
form the vessels to 
be made upon the 
])ottcr’s wheel, and 
it rcfiuired training 
and .skill to be able 
to use his hands 
well. So thorough 
was his practical 
knowledge, and so 
true had his eye be¬ 
come, that he used 
in after years to go 
amongst his throw¬ 
ers. take up a newly 
thrown vessel, poise 
it on his hand, and 
iudge of its excel¬ 
lence or defective¬ 
ness at a glance. If 
the work was un¬ 
worthy, ho would 
dash it to pieces, 
saying, “Thiswon’t 
do for Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood.” 

At twelve he was 
smitten with small¬ 
pox—that scourge of 
Kngland through 
many centuries— 
and ho had it in its 
worst form. It left 
him weak and with 
an affection of the 
right knee that end¬ 
ed years afterwards 
in amputation of the 
leg. He was obliged, 
owing to the weak¬ 
ness of his knee, to 
L'ive up throwing 


and take to moulding. It drove him 
to books instead of outdoor aniuse- 
monts in his leisure hours, and directly 
brought out the activity of his mind. 

It wa.s now that he began to learn, 
his education hitherto not hating l>eeii 
w’ortby of tlie name. It occurred to 
him tfiat the clays used in their wares 
might be refined with great benefit, 
and towards the end of liis apprentice¬ 
ship he gave this subject considerable 
thought. His eldest brother saw no 
lucessity for improvement, and, in¬ 
deed, did his best by wise couruel to 
keep the young dreamer in the good 
old ways of pot-inaking. When the 
apprenticeship was out Josiah proposeil 
partnership to Ids brother, but the offer 
was declined, and the young man went 
from home to seek his fortune. 

He joined a tradesman in a potwork 
at Clitf Bank, near Stoke, and the 
master-hand of the thoughtful and 
skilful potter wa.5 soon apparent. Wares 
improved and business increased, but 
Wedgwood found that his i^rtner had 
no intention of allowing him to share 
to any extent in the increased profits. 
Differences followed and the partner¬ 
ship was dissolved in about a rear. 
He immediately joined another potter 
named Wheildori, with whom he worked 
for several years until the tenn of the 
partnership expired. He was laid aside 
for a considerable 
time just before the 
partnership ended 
oy an injury to his 
affected leg, but this 
wasaseosonof study,, 
and opened up fields 
of future effort 
hitherto unthought 
of. When he re¬ 
covered from bis in¬ 
jury he began busi¬ 
ness for himself. He 
had very little capi¬ 
tal, great self-r^- 
ance and manly per¬ 
severance. His busi¬ 
ness was nt first very 
small, but it w’os not 
long before the high 
character of his^ 
wares began to at¬ 
tract attention, and 
business flowed i*. 

He took up again, 
the subject of im¬ 
proving the quality 
of cream-coloured 
W’are, and made 
many costly experi¬ 
ments. They all 
failed ! He tried 
again with a similar 
result. Night after 
night lie spent in 
anxious study of 
chemicals and in 
contriving new ajj- 
plianccs Tor lus ex- 
periments. At 
length the secret 
yielded to his per¬ 
sistent quest, and 
cream-coloured wars' 
appeared and took 
tlie trade by storm. 
He w’as now fairly 
launclied on his busy 
and prosperous, 
career. His mind, 
took in not only 
what was necessary 
for his own welfare, 
hut also for the 
well-being of his 
native town. 

Burslem was the 
centre of the pot- 




Young Wedgwood at the bench. 


















, defies, but it was an isolated centre. The rmuls ' 
were so bod that in winter time they were 
well-nigh impassable. 

Wedgwood started the idea of improving tlie 
roads. “If you do," said tlie potters, “you ; 
will ruin our trade." Nothing duuuted by on- | 
{•osition, he worked on until be saw the roads 1 
passable and bis brother {totters {trosperous in ' 
flpite of themselves. Then he advocated a Free I 
School. The majority of the itoorer people were j 
drunken and ignorant. When Jonn Wesley , 
went down there to preacli, in 1760, they greeted 
him with clods of earth, one of which struck 
him on Uie head, but the great {treacher liveil 
to see a strong body of followers as the result of 
Lis efforts in that l^nighted 8{K)t. 

Wedgwood's industry was incessant. He was 
cot one to take life easy because he had been 
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successful; what he achieved only made him 
de.sire fre.sh conquests. He felt that his art was 
capable of beiii^ raised, and he spared no pains 
or money to raise iC He obtained the aid of 
men like Flaxman to supply designs for his 
wares, and soon his reputation became world¬ 
wide, and “Weilgwood" was a password for 

r -ry wares into the moat distant countries. 

loved truth ; that to him meant much. 
Trutli in crery/AiKjr, great or small. “I would 
give over manufacturing any article rather than 
degrade it," he used to say when people spoke 
of the necessity of meeting the demand fur com¬ 
mon things. 

Wealth poureil in on the brave potter, and he 
was obligeu to build new works, which be did a 
few miles out of hia native town, calling the 
place *' Etroria," alter the ancient Italian birth- 
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place of ceramic art. Here, too, he built a 
I splendid mansion, and lived among his people 
I as their friend and benefactor. He became an 
I able chemist in his efforts to understand the 
different properties of clays, and he invented a 
means of testing the heat of furnaces by a simple 
{irocess of balls of clay {daced in tubes, which 
shrunk when fired. 

All his life long he was modest and kind, ever 
^ ready to help the distressed and to assist de> 
' serving merit. He bad risen from the ranks to 
be the recognised head of the art to which he 
devoted his life, and when he passed away, in 
the year 179.*», he left a name and an impress on 
his country’s histoiy. What was the secret of his 
success ? Industry and honesty. His failures 
' were stepping-stones to triuniplis, as they have 
I been in the history of all true lives. 
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The young apprentice unable to stretch hit conscience. 


6H0STS AT HOLLT COURT. 

TAKT 11. 

By a Genvine “Medicm." 

OOODLY com- 
{>any had as- 
Hemblc<l in the 
schoolroom, 
and all our 
ghostly “ {»ro- 
{Hjrties " were 
ready. A light 
plat form, 
raised about a 
foot from the 
floor, with a 
screen round 
it; a curtain 
in front, and 
two chairs 
within, stood 
u{>on the ex¬ 
temporised 
stage; while 
other aids to 
B{>irit i>owcr 
were carefully arranged close at liond. 

The gas—the lowering and raising of 
which is of such imi>ortaDce where spirits 
are conccTUcd—was under the control of 
Miles llalferty, our Irish friend, who dc- 
claioi he wa^^ the sure! to turn the 

goHofft wlncli little Joke set us all laugh- 
imr, and let us into .1 secret, namely, tlmt 
Miles had learning! 

Meny, the eld» r of the Muddlcwit 
family—it was nally Tom Turtle witli a 
false mousta^'lie—addressed the audiciuo 
in a few intnKluctory words, in which he 
declare<l that all the manifestations they 
were about to w'ituess wera due to natural 
causc.s only, in {ii'oof of which he would, 
at the coiK-lusion of the entertainment, 
explain the mode of performing the vari¬ 
ous feats. 

He added, “The ‘mediums’ on this 
occasion are not assisted by the Powers of 
Darkness, though it is essential wo 
should turn the gas out oiieo or twice 
during the programme ; nor do they rely 
upon any su{Kimatural aid. They have, 
indeed, ‘ most willing spirits, that pro¬ 
mise noble sendee,’ but these are to be 
found in the natural exuberance of youth 
only ; in fact, 



A BRAVE BOT. 

R. Adam Clabke, the celebrated commen¬ 
tator, was placed in his lioyhood with a 
^Irapcr to leam the business, and here an event 
occurred which, niider Providence, had much 
tn do with bis eminence in later life. 

Voung Adnrn had a conscience which refused 
to stretch for his |>ersonal mlvantogc, and what 
mnst have been a severe trial at the time 
opened the way for future success and fame. 

One day his master set him to measure a 
piece of cloth for a customer. It was a few 
inches short of the requinxl measure, and Adam 


was directed to “ stretch the cloth so as to 
make it long enough." 

Adam’s conscience refused to let him do what 
he regarded a.s a dishonest thing; and the 
draper sent his apprentice home with the mes¬ 
sage that “ he would never make a man of 
business !" 

What Adam rose to in after life is well known. 

, .As nil earnest believer he laboured assiduously 
; to exi>lain and expound the Word of Life that 
' liad fell him to Christ as his Saviour, and pro¬ 
duced n Cammentarv on the Bible that has made 
Ids name familiar wherever the English language 
is spoken. 


** Oar m igic waodi we lay about ui ligbt'y. 

Our ghutU not grac€ ones, though our sprites are 
sprightly." 

With this neatly-turned couplet. Professor 
Merry Mudillewit 8te{»{>ed to the door and led 
forth his “brother Agrippa"—John Dapper, 
who looked the part of a medium to {HTfection, 
quite mystical with his long hair flowing down 
his back, and admirably “made up" with a 
pair of blue “specs,” in which his own mother 
would not have known him. 

This strange being made a solemn bow’, and 
then requested such of his audience us were 
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dMirooa of tf'stinpj the reality of spirit-power 
to ait at A small round table with him to receive. 

a.s he said, “di¬ 
rect writing iij>on 
slates, which mos- 
s.'iges generally 
coinc from my lute 
wife, * Allic.’ " 

“ Charming Ally 
Croker! '* pij>eil 
Master Small- 
bones, in a shrill 
treble, and then 
iminodiately col¬ 
lapsed under the 
^ stem glance of 
Agrippo. 

A slate was 
now produced, 
and carefully 
cleaned, and di¬ 
rectly it was placed beneath the table 
scratching sounds were heard. When these 
sounds had ceased, Agrippa withdrew the 
.slate, and there, without donlit, was a message 
intended for the lady who liad assisted to lioTd 
it while under the manipulation of the ‘' spirits. ’ ’ 
The message ran ;— 



This truly characteristic spirit-communication 
certainly startled every one. To two persons it 
carried conviction that Agrippa was a veritable 
mediuiH ; IMr. Crotchet declaring the manifesta¬ 
tion “ Wonderful! ” while iliss Flighty sobbed 
out that her Aunt Louise had a cat which quitted 
this w'orldsoon after its mistress’s demise. 

There w;is a twinkle 
of satisfaction in 
Agrippa’s eyes at this, 
for the fact is that 
when he--Jack Dapper 
—had carried the in¬ 
vitation for the stance 
to MissFliglity’shoii.se 
be had made good u.sc 
of liis eves, and the 
picture of Aunt Louise 
with her white-faced 
tabby had struck him 
as an appropriate peg 
to hang a spirit-mes¬ 
sage upon. 

As for the rest, a 
thimble, or metallic 
fingcr-cap, with a pencil fixed in it, had enabled 
Agrippa after a little practice to write the message 
under the table ; and an clastic band fixed to 
the thimble had pulled it out of sight, under the 





coat of the performer, the moment its services 
were dispensed with. 

This simple trick had been enough to cause 
intense a.stonisbnicnt in circles of greater inted- 
lectual calibre than that of tV.o guests at Holly 
Court, but it was eclipsed by the ue.it manifesta¬ 
tion. 


A large sack was now introduced by Merry 
with the intimation that Agrippa would be placed 
in it, that it would be corded and sealed, and yet 
that budding “ medium” should escape, leaving 
the knots and seals intact. Accordingly, in 
popped Jack, and “in less than no time ” the 
sack wa.s gathered up at the mouth, and tightly 
secured with cords by no less a personage than 
the expert Mr. Crotchet. 

The sack and its living contents were now 
lifted into the screen and the curtain drawn 
down, but in less time than it takes to write 
this Agrippa culled for the curtain to be raised, 
and there he stood, free, with the sack at his 
feet. Mr. Crotchet rushed to this, and turned 
pale as he found the ro^ie still tightly bound 
round tbe top of it, and hi.s own seal perfect; 
and Miss Flighty 
uttered many ex¬ 
pressions of won¬ 
der, os she exa¬ 
mined the sack 
j and found there 
; was not a hole in 
' it through which 
a mouse could have 
crept. The.se two 
I were convinced 
, now that there was 
somctliing super¬ 
natural in it, and 
tbe rest of the 
company, while 
not going so far, 
were exceedingly puzzled. 

How easily, though, the feat had been accom¬ 
plished I When Merry had carelessly shown 
the sack to his audience, ho did not inform them 
that within it was another sack, an exact dupli¬ 
cate. When Jack stepped into the outer 
one he CTasped that concealed within by the 
neck with both liis hands and thrust it upwards 
just as Merry gathered the mouth of the outer 
suck tegether, so that when Mr. Crotcliet 
was firmly tying the top of the sack it was 
not the one Alerry so carefully held together, 

! but that which Jack was holding from 
within, and Merry only allowed one or two 
turns of the rope to be passed round the 
mouth of the outer sack just to hold it in 
its position. Then, when Mr. Crotchet had put 
his seal upon the ropc.s, and all seemed secure, 
the sack was lifted into the screen, and when 
shielded from oliservation by the curtain, all the 
redoubtable Jack had to do was to pull the out- 
.side sack from under the rope, and he was free. 
The cords and the seal remained unaltered upon 
the top of what had been the duplicate sack, 
and the outer one Jack spread under the carpet 
of the platform, whore it remained concealed 
i when the curtain was raised. 

Merry, with great fluency of speech, and in 
an entertaining manner, next informed the 
audience that his brother Agrippa would con¬ 
sent to have bis hands tietl beliind his back 
with strips of calico, that the ends should bo 
sown, and that afterwards he should be tied to 
a ring at the back of the cabinet, and yet mani¬ 
festations should occur. 

The two spiritualists present had seen a 
.sinuous young lady from America jicrform this 
feat, and they had unhe.sitatingly accepted it as 
s]iirit-power ; but they were far more stringent 
with their tests to the boy medium Agrippa. 
ilerry produced two strips of calico about a yard 
and a half long and two inches wide, and one of 
these lie proccciled to tie round Agrippa’s right 
wrist, and ho also got Mr. Crotchet to tie one 
or two knots afterwards. Thus done, he invited 
one from the audience to tie the left wrist in a 
similar manner behind the back of the performer 
with the other end of the calico, leaving a space 
of about four inches between the wrists. This 
was capitally done by Teddy Bowline, an old 
schoolfellow who had just returned from hisfii-at 
voyage, and was brimful of the mysteries of 
knots. The services of ^lisa Flighty were also 
re<{ui.sitioned, .she being provided with ii needle 
and thread, and desired to stitch up the two 
ends of the calico strip, which she did most j 
securely. 

Agiijflxi now stepped into the screen, or ' 


cabinet, again and the sj'cond strip of calico 
was tied round the first, be¬ 
tween his wrist.s, and then 
fastened tightly to the iron 
ring at the back of the 
screen, while he sat 
a chair. His feet were also 
secured to the legs of the 
chair, so that he could not 
produce sham luauifcsta- 
tions by their aid. 

A guitar was now placed 
uj>on Jack’s knees, and the 
curtain lowered. Immedi¬ 
ately the guitar wa.s .strum¬ 
med, bungl'd against the 
curtain, and thrown down. 

Tlien Jack called for tlie cur¬ 
tain to be raised, and he was 
discovered sitting placidl}', 
the knots untainpcred with. Who had struiLmed 
the instrument, and banged and battered it ‘ 
Clearly no one was in.sidc but Agrippa. Therefore 
“.spirit-power,” argued the Crotchets and the 
Fliglitys. Wesliallsee. 

Other manife.station8 took place. A pair of 
8cissoi*s and a sheet of note-pai)er were laid upon 
his lap, again the curtain was lowered and raised, 
and a childlike device was found cut out of the 
paper, though Agrippa was as secure as ever. 
In like m.anucr a piece of wood wa.s placed upon 
a chair by his side, with a nail and hammer on 
his knees, and when the curtaiu concealed the 
medium the spirits were heanl rapping—wiili 
the hammer uixm the head of the nail. So, a 
taiiibouriiie, with a glasis of water placed within 
it, was conveyed from the medium’s knees to 
his hnad, though .some thirsty “ invisible ” had 
swallowed all the “ Adam’s ale ” in its 

After several other tricks of this nature the 
curtain wa.s lowered for the last time, and alHie>: 
immediately raised again, wlien Jack steppeii 
out of the screen smiling and bolding in his 
hands the two strips of calico, from which 
every knot seemed to have been taken, while 
the ropes that liad secured hi.s feet were lying 
on the jdatform. And how simple these^hings, 
after all! 

The whole secret lay in the manner of tybg 
the first knot on the right wrist, which, you 
will remember, was done by Merry Idniseif. 
This was so manipulated that it would ^sily 
slip up and down tbe calico, and the sewiug 
was a wise precaution to prevent the sham 
knot coming undone altogether. Calico had 
been chosen, too, because it would stretch and 
sli[) ea.sier than rope. The fastening on the 
left wrist might be a good knot, but tbe other 
W'as arranged thus:— 



and when drawn tightly, the bogus nature of 
it would be dillicult to detect in soft material. 
Had it been made in rope, that promising young 
sailor, Teddy Bowline, would soon have det«cle<l 
the imposture. 

When the curtain wa.8nowerod, J’ack pulled 
at this noose with his left hand and so liberated 
his right. When the manifestations were over 
he pulled the sliding knot tight again, and W3> 
ready for nny quantity of inspection. 

The liberation was accomplished in the same 
way the “ gbrdian knot ” difficulty was got over 
—by a surgical operation. Jack took his pocket- 
knife and cut himself free. He did no; 
trouble to untie any knots, he simply pocketed 
the pieces of calico and produced two twin-like 
strips, such as he had been tied up with, from, 
another of those receptacles for marbles, string 
tops, and other multitudinous effects. 
crumpled these strips up a little to let them 
look as if they had boon ii.scd for the tying, and 
then stepped smilingly from the cabinet when 
the curtain was misod. 

(To be eonthiued.) 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

CHAPTER A'l.—TIIF. PROrESSIONAI.. 

C niCKET was .a pTPat game with us at 
Nether Cray, as it is in all good schools. 
IVo thought it quitH as import,aTit as 
lessons, and I am not sure that the masters 
diil not think the simc, though, of course, 
it wotild not have done for them to have 
said so. Cricln t. Avas compulsory, like 
lessons; cricket was the only th^ng worth 
thinking of during the season, out of 
1 school, at least, and somt'times in school 
also. The masters wore good cricketers ; 
the best scholars in all the forms were 
generally the best cricketers. We followed 
cricket conscientiously; any one who 
shirked it or was idle or careless in his 
play was little thought of. Any boy who, 
with the best intentions, failed to acquire 
a certain amount of skill at cricket was a 
muff. A fellow mi^rht be a dance in school, 
but if ho were a gor.d cricketer ho was sure 
to be popular. Cricket tvould cover a mul¬ 
titude of faults; and my own opinion is 
that if you can once get a fellow to take 
tip cricket heartily and enthusiastically, it 
will very soon cim; the faults it covers. 

But wo were at a serious disadvantage at 
Nether Cray, from a causo which I have 
already hinted at—namely, the limited 
number of our fellows. Cons -qiiently we 
were often beaten in our matches with 
other .schools or clubs. Wo had some good 
cricketers among us, but not enough of 
them. It was liki ■ Paddy O’Gorman when 
somebody gave him a real native oyster for 
dinner. It was excellent as far as it went, 
but it did not go far enough. Our 
ground, too, was excellent, and wo had 
now a capital pavilion and a plentiful 
supply of everything that was wanted for 
tht' game, and we were anxious to invite a 
club from Witherby-ou-S«a to play a 
match with us; but wo were half afraid of 
doing so, because it would has'C been such 
a disgrace if, with everything about us so 
compl<-to and swell, w« should be beaten. 
For. after all. the pavilion, and the ground, 
and the whites, and the gloves and pads, 
are not everything. One must have good 
men as well. I believe the same axiom 
applies to most things that are worth 
doing, whether work or play. 

Pougher, though not a cricketer himself, 
wanted to invite all England to phay 
against us, and was quite indignant when 
we told him wo were not equal to it. 

“ I’ll go in for it myself,” he said, and 
wont off at one;! to practice, with Pierre to 
bowl for him. 

He soon found out that the French boy 
dill not know much about bowling. How 
should ho Y He found out also that batting 
was not quite so easy as he had imagined. 
I believe he thought ho could master it in 
twenty-four hours. Still he wanted us to 
get up some good matches, and w.as always 
teasing about it, “ for the credit of the 
school.” 

Air. Kennedy,who could play splendidly, 
•agreed with us that it Avould not be pru- 
di-nr. 

“ You are not strong enough,” he said, 
“ and you want reguhar training. Y'ou 
ought to have a prot'essional for the season 
to put you into proper form if you want to 
play matches.” 

• 'A professional,” said Pougher; “ what’s 
that ? ” 

•‘A man who makes cricket his business; 
who can play well and teach wejl. One 


who gives up all his time to it during the 
season. Of coursi', to a school like onrs 
a good profo-ssional would bo rather an 
expensive luxury.” 

“Never miud the expense,”said Pougher. 
“ I’ll write to my mamma—father, I mean 
—and ask him to send one down.” 

“ Hoav long will it take to make one ? ” 
Eyan asked, slyly. 

“Twenty-four hours,” said Pougher, with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

After the pavilion and the flagstaff we 
did not think that anything which Pougher 
took in hand Avas impos.sible ; and though 
there had been some unpleasantness about 
both, as I have related, he never bore 
malice; for he was a good fellow at 
bottom, though he AA’anted taking down 
sometimes to bring him to it. So we AA'oro 
not verj' much suiqjriscd to hear, three or 
four days later, that a man was in the 
criekct-flcld with a pii)e in his mouth, 
rolling the pitch. Be had ai-rived the 
night before, and having taken a lodging 
in the village bad gone almost as soon as it 
Avas light to look over the ground and to 
sot things in order. Nobody kiieAV at first 
AA'ho or Avhat he was; neither Lightfoot nor 
Kennedy had been infonnod that be was 
coming; but Avhen they questioned him he 
told them he was a professional, and Mr. 
Pougher hud sent him doAvti, and Mr. 
Pougher wcAild make it all right, and Avent 
on rolling the ground and smoking as 
before. 

TVell, of course avo were all very glad to 
have a proheisional, though he was not 
exactly the sort of person to look at that 
wo should have expected. Ho wore a 
round cloth jacket, and .a fur cap upon his 
head, and was .short and rather stout, and 
did not look as if he could run fast. It 
was a half-holiday the day he ounic, which 
Av.as fortunate, as we could think of nothing 
else but the professional all the moniing, 
and it Avas a Avonder .some of us Avere not 
kept in, considering how wo blundered 
over the lessons. But Kennedy aa’us as 
keen about the professional as any of us, so 
perhaps he did not pay much attention to 
our mistakes, and ho aa'bs not the sort of 
man to be hard upon qs, under such cir¬ 
cumstances at any r.ite. It did not make 
so much difl’ereiice to the ujAper school, of 
course, for though they Avero tlie real 
cricketers they Avere older and steadier, 
and besides they had Lightfoot to deal 
Avith and not Kennedy, and Avoreobliged to 
be more careful. • 

Tlie moment school aa-rs over avo h.a.sti':ied 
to the cricket-field. But the prof< ssional 
was gone to his dinner, and Ave had to 
return presently to ours. Then off we 
A\-otit again, one and all, and fomid him 
AA’aiting for us. 

“ Wc shall .s jon sec what ho can do,” 
said one. 

“ I Avondcr hoA\- much he is to be paid ? ” 
said another. 

“ Ho needn't Avant much pay for playing 
cricket,” said a third. 

“ What is bis mime ? ” Morivalo asked. 

“ I don’t kuoAv,” said Pougher. 

Nobody knew bis name. 

“ I'll soon find out,” s;iid !Mcrivale, and 
he Aveut up to him and asked him, ju.st iis 
if he had been a new boy; but the man did 
not seem to like it, and pretended not to 
hear. 

“Never mind,’’ said Eyan; “let’s call 
him Stumps, or Bales. One name is as 
good as another if he won’t answer to 
it.” 

“Cull him ‘ Longslip,'” said MeriA'ide. 

W'e all laughed, for; as I have already 
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I said, he Aims rather short and stout. I 
I noticed that even Kennedy himself could 
not help laughing at that. 

“Now, piofe.s.sional,” cried Merivale, 
‘ ‘ give us a ball; but not too fast, you 
knoAV. Don’t break the bat.” 

But the professional did not move. 

“Como, then, professional,” said Mcri- 
vale, again, “I’ll boAA-1 to you. Don’t send 
the bail over the hedge, though.” 

Still he did not respond. 

“ Look out, professional—a catch I ” 

The ball rose into the air and fell Avithin 
his reach, but he did not put out his hand 
to catch it. Ho saimtered about with his 
eyes on the ground, as if ho were looking 
for mushrooms, and could not bo induced 
to show us Avhat ho could do. 

“ 'What’s your name, professional ? ” 
Mctcombe asked, with an air of authority. 
I suppose ho thought he hud a right to 
demand it, being a mnnitei-. 

But the professiouid only looked at him 
as if ho had been a junior, and said 
nothing. 

“ I don’t believe he knoAv.s,” said Eyan. 

“ He may be a SAvell jdaycr, for all that," 
Jackinson minor ansAvered. “ He don't 
want to make himsidf too cheap.” 

Sides AA’ere presently fermed for prac¬ 
tice, and then the profe.ssional took his 
idaco near the wiclud, as if ho had been 
umpire. Ho Avatehed the idiiyers knoAs-- 
ingly, and gaA’e them a hint noAV and then, 
but never i.ffeisd to touch either bat or 
ball. We began to thitik that a man A\ho 
neA’or took his hands out of his pockets 
would not bo of much u.so to us as cricketers. 

In the course of the afternoon Kennedy 
camo on the ground. Wc Avanted him to 
play, so it was proiio.sed to take him in on 
one side, and the professional on the other. 
“Fosh,” or “Fish,” as aa-o had got to call 
him by this time, would have declined. 
He “ did not play, exoeirt in matches,” h« 
said; “the giound Avas not in good 
order; ” he “ had not got his own tools; ” 
■so ho went on. He Avas obliged to give in. 
however; and when at length he throAA- ofl' 
his coat and took hi.s place at the Avicket, 
all the boys left their seAeral pitches where 
they had been practising, and came and 
stood at a safe di.stance to watch him. 

“He knoAvs how to handle a bat,” said 
one, as he stood OA'er it for a moment and 
then swung it round, as if striking an 
imaginary ball. 

“Look at his arms!” said another. 
“ Won't bo send it into the middle of next 
month ? ” 

‘' Look out, you young ones! ” Kennedy 
cried out, as he took the ball in hand. 

“Play!” 

The ball was a SAA’ift one, and straight as 
a line. 

Professional blocked it quietly. 

The next turned oil' where it pitched ; he 
struck at it, but missed, and looked 
annoyed. 

The third AA-as a leg. Ho SAvipod at that 
but missed again. 

“ Oh, I say, he ought to have hit that! 
said young Eyan, loud tnough for every 
one to hear him. 

“Fish” look'el graA-e, and mopped his 
face Avith a red potiUet-handkerchief. Then 
he shut one eye and looked sideways along 
the ground ; and tramph d down a li;ilo 
bit of a mound Avith his lieel. 

Ho blocked the fourth hall; and the 
fifth was wide, and then “over” was 
called. 

The second over, like the first, was a 
maiden, and Mr. Keiim dy again took the 
ball in hand to bowl Protes-iopal. Ho 





b )wled him effcchmlly. The ball took his 
middle stump and knocked it clean out of 
the ground. The bales went il}ing, I 
don’t know where. 

Professional muttered something, and 
then began again to mop his face. 

“ What’s the score 'i ’’ cried young Ryan. 

“ A duck! ” was the answer, followed by 
a laugh. 

I suppose everybody who is likely to 
n'od this knows that a duck or a duck-egg 
is an oval figure which no player likes to 
see after his name upon the score. 

The fellows now began to look upon 
“ Fish ” as an impostor. 
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“ What is it ? ” they cried again. 

“■Wait till I tell you. It’s—it’s—it’s 
Duck ! ’’ 

“ Nonsense! ’’ 

" I mane it! ’’ cried the gossoon ; “ it’s 
08 true as a pikestaff. Look at that.” 

He show^ us a luggage-label which 
had been attached to uio professional's 
bag, on which the name was plainly 
written, T. D. Duck. It was an unfortu¬ 
nate name for a cricketer, and that was 
why be would not tell us. 

Presently the game went on aran, and 
Mr. Duck was more successful. When his 
turn came to bowl be soon disposed of two 


wicket, and they could not evtn draw t 
catch from him. 

“ Bravo Professional! ” they cried 
“ Hurrah for Duck.” 

'• Lucut a non lueendo,” said Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy, who was out of breath with bowl¬ 
ing. 

“flax, not Duck,” said Merivale. 

“ Two or three ditcki, with a figure to 
the left, arc not a bad score,” Mr. Kennecjr 
remarked. “ After a few week’s practice 
of this sort, we shall not be afraid to chal¬ 
lenge Witherby. XU daperandum Dacio 
dace et autpire flucko.'’ 

Professor Duck was not anxious to con- 



That Pougher at it again. 


“■Who is he? Where does he come 
from ? "What’s his name ? ” was asked on 
every side. 

.4t the same time Pougher was observed 
sneaking off behind the x>avilion. 

“ Hold your tongues ! ” Mr. Keimedy 
said, in a low voice, making faces at us. 
“ Any man may be off his play. He knows 
what ho is about; he will show you that 
presently, I dare say.” 

"But what’s bis name?” said Mot- 
combe. “ 'Why won’t he ttU us his 
n'lme ? ” 

“ I’ve found it out,” cried Ryan, running 
up at this moment, his face one brood 
grin. 

“ What is it. gossoon ? Tell us ” 

“ I wrill,” he said, but doubled himself 
up instead, laughing as if he were going 
into a fit. 


or three wickets by his swift balls, which 
looked safe until they pitched, and then 
turned in somehow and lifted one of the 
stumps or took the bales. It was very 
neat. To the younger boys he gave slow 
balls, which they were induced to “spoon,” 
and were caught out in consequence. His 
fielding also was gcK>d. A ball coming to 
him at short leg, swift as a rmmd shot, he 
caught almost before anybody else knew 
where it was. The hearty applaiuc which 
he received gave him confidence, and when 
be next took the bat in hand it was evident 
that he knew how to use it. A three- 
snick, a four cut, a drive for four more, a 
slog for fi.nr again, a lost ball over the 
hedge — so he went on. 

Three bowlers tried him, but fast or slow 
it made no difference; he could take all 
they sent; they could never get near bis 


ceal his name after that. His reputation 
was established, and he turned out to be a 
good-natured sort of person, willing to 
teach the young ones as well as their 
seniors. He confessed afterwards that he 
had been very nervous when he first went 
into the cricket-field. He had played with 
some of the best men in the county and 
never felt shy of them ; but he knew what 
boys were, he said ; he couldn’t stand their 
chaff; they, of course, exp^ted im^ssible 
things from him asa professional, and hewas 
afraid of them. But it was all right now. 
He wondered how ho could have been such 
a soft, and so did we. Boys, he said, were 
1 dr(.-adful creatures. Grown-up men might 
' chaff him if they liked, but he coulihi't 
stand against boys, especially if they knew 
beforehand that his name was Duck. 

I (To ho oontituted.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OK, BOUND AND ABOUT THE WORBD. 

By 'William H. G. Kincston, 

Autfutr oS '* From Poicdcr Monkey to Admiral" etc. 

CHAPTER XL—DAXGERS MULTIPLY. 

OK a moment I could not Believe my 
senses. I felt like a person in a dread¬ 
ful dream. 

What, Jim 
gone! The 
Brig again 
dismasted, 
and 1 left 
alone on 
board her 
with the Body 
of our dead 
captain! I 
was recalled 
to myself By 
hearing a 
faint shout, 
and looldng 
over the stem 
1 saw my old 
friend strug¬ 
gling amidst 
the waves 
some distance 
off. 

My first 
impidse rvaa 
to leap into 
the sea and 
swim to his 
rescue, but 
then the 
thought hap¬ 
pily came to 
me that if I 
did we should 
be unaBle to 
regain the 
vessel; so, in¬ 
stead, crying 
out, “ Keep 
up, Jim — 
keep up. I’ll 
help you ! ” 

I did what 
was far more 
likely to 
prove effec¬ 
tual — I un¬ 
rove the 
eak-hal- 
ards, cut¬ 
ting them 
clear with my 
knife, and 
fastened one 
end to the 
wooden grat¬ 
ing over the 
cabin sky¬ 
light. This 
I threw over¬ 
board, and as 
I feared that 
the halliards would not prove long 
enough, I bent on another rope to them. 
The grating appeared to be dropping 
astern very fast; and yet Jim, who 
was swimming strongly, seemed to Be 
nearing it very slowly, by which I knew 
that the brig must still, urged on By the 
impetus she had before received, be mov¬ 
ing through the water. Securing the line, 
1 therefore put down the helm, and com¬ 
pletely stopped her way. All was done 
faster than 1 have described it. 

Springingback to thetafferel, withstrain- 


This did not take me the time I said, 
and forming a bowline I lowered it to him. 
He seemed so exhausted that I was afraid 
lest in trying to pass it over his shoulders 
he might ahde off the grating; and I was 
about to go down to assist him, when, 
seeing the rojie, he slipped his arms through 
it ana exclaimed, “ Haul away, Peter.” 

I was not long in obeying him, it may 
be supposed, and I almost cried with joy 
as I had him 
at length safe 
on deck, I 
knew that the 
first thing 
now to be 
done was to 
get off his 
wet clothes 
and to give 
him a restora¬ 
tive, but I 
had a hard 

i 'ob to carry 
lim below, as 
he could not 
help himself. 

“Never 
mind, Peter,” 
he said, 
faintly; “I 
shall soon bo 
aU to rights 
again.” But 
I was not 
going to leave 
him in the 
cold air on 
deck, so go¬ 
ing first, I 
let him slip 
radually 
own the 
companion- 
ladder, and 
then stripp¬ 
ing off his 
clothes, in a 
short time 
had him snug 
between the 
blankets. I 
then quickly 
relighted the 
fire and 
warmed up 
the broth I 
had before 
cooked, while 
I himg up 
Jim’s clothes 
to dry. 

Th e hot 
broth seemed 
greatly to 
restore him, 
but as he was 
pretty well 
worn out be¬ 
fore he had 
gone over- 
^ard, it is no 
wonder that as soon as the basin wsw 
emptied he fell fast asleep. I had not 
stopped to ask him how the accident had 
occurred, but I suspected, as I afterwards 
found was the case, that as the masts fell 
a rope had somehow or other caught his 
legs and whisked him overboard. He was, 
however, never very clear how it happened. 

Having performed my duties below, and 
taken some food, which I greatly needed, 
I went on deck. It was still blowing 
fresh, but there wsis not much sea on, and 
the brig lay like a log on the water. To 


Yet another brave effort. 

himself on his bock to rest—then he once 
more struck bravely out, replying as he 
did so to my cheer. At length he got near 
the grating. My heart gave a bound of 
joy as I saw him seize it, when he gradu¬ 
ally drew himself up and lay flat on its 
surface, the best way for making it afford 
him support. 

■With a shout to Jim to hold on, I began 
to haul in the raft till I brought it under 
the quarter. 

“ Wait a minute, Jim, while I get a tackle 
ready to haul you on board,” I cried out. 


ing eyes I watched Jim, for more I could 
not do to help him, except to give an occa¬ 
sional shout to cheer him up. The rireail- 
ful thought came that there might bo 
sharks about, or that his strength might 
fail him before he could resuih the CTating. 

^ I did more than cheer, though—1 praywl 
to God with all my soul that Jim might be 
saved. Often he seemed scarcely to be ^ 
moving through the water—now he threw | 
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my great relief I foiiriil that none of the 
Hpars or pails had been lost, all of lliem 
having fallen inhoard, so I set to work to 
secure them as well as I could, knowing 
that till Jim was strongonongh to helpim; 
I could do nothing towards getting up the 
masts again. 

I did not for a moment contemplate 
giving up tlie- sfrugglo. I next went 
down into the forepeak to see if our ar- 
raugoments for keopmg out the watir were 
secure. Xothiiig had moved. Still, as I 
knew that the \vater must he coming in 
and might gain ui)on us dangerously, I 
took a 8iicU at pumping. This pretty well 
exhausted all my remaining strongtli, yet 
hi-fore turning in to get some rest there 
was another thing to he done. Wo might 
be in the track of .sonic vessel or other, and 
should the night prove dark might bo run 
douTi and sent to the bottom while we 
were asleep. I therefore trimmed the 
lamp in one of the lanterns, and with 
great labour Lacing la.shed a spar to the 
fitump of the foremast hoisted the lantern 
to the top of it. This done I could do no 
more, and crawling into the cabin was soon 
fast asks p in my berth. 

I slept tranquilly, knowing that He who 
had hitherto preserved us was watching 
over us still. I was awakened by the 
clanking sound of the pump. It was broad 
daylight; Jim was not in his berth, and 
on springing on deck there I saw’him hi 
Ids shirt and trousers hard at work, forcing 
up the water at a great rate. 

“I’m all to-iiglits, Peter,” ho said, in a 
cheerful tone, “ and as I guessed that you 
had been up long after I went to sleep, I 
thought as how I would take a spell at the 
Ijnmp hef ae rousing you UX).” 

Thanking him for his thoughtfulness, I 
: .’ized thc^ other brake and xmmped till my 
arms ached. 

“ Now, Pet r, wo must see about getting 
up the masts again,’’ he said, when ho saw 
me knock off. 

“ You want some breakfast first, and so 
do I,” I answered. “ We’ll then set to 
work with a will.” 

We took some food, which rested and 
refreshed us, and then commenced tho ta.sk 
wc had uiidertaken. 

Tho wind had again fallen. What there 
was of it was fair, and the sea was almost 
as smooth as a millpond. Had it been 
rough wo could scarcely have attempted 
the work. A\’e had first to nnreeve all 
the ropes and unbend all the sails. AVe 
then selected two much stouter spars 
than before for fresh masts, got the 
standing ri<rging over their heads, and by 
moans of tackles got them sot up to the 
stunqis of the fore and main nia.sts, next 
securing them much more effectually we 
hoped than the former jury-masts had 
been, with light spars of different lengths 
lashed round them, and addiiional back- 
Ktnvs. 

AVo made such good progress that by 
night we were almost ready to hoist the 
sails, having all tho time rested only for a 
few minutes to obtain some food, and 
then going on agaio. 

Nature, however, at last gave way, and 
if we stojiped for a moment we went fast 
u.leex) with a rojie or marlinespike in our 
hands. 

“It’s no use trving to keep awake, Jim,” 
I said. 

He, in a sleejiy voice, agreed, and having 
again hoisted the lantciTi we went below 
to get the rest we so much needed. 

The next morning I heard as before the 
puniTi goiji.g. It was still dark, but Jhn 


had awoke, and this was always his first 
t'mught. I joined him, and we laboured 
on till there was light enough to enable us 
to Lend sails. The wind being fair wo 
soon had them hoisted, and I went to the 
helm, Jim pulling and hauling to trim 
them as required. 

It must Ix! understood that everything 
was done in a rough-aud-ready fashion, but 
it was the best we could do. 

Once more the brig glidej on towards 
the west at tho rate, as we supx>osed, of 
three or four knots an hour. Jim, h.avitig 
done all that was required, took my place 
.at the helm while I went below to pet some 
food for breakfast. As I was unwilling to 
be off the deck a moment longer than was 
necPssaiy, without stopping to light the 
fire I brought up a suxiply of provisions 
and water to last us for some time, as 
also some cloaks and blankets. AA'o.agreed 
that wo must content ourselves with cold 
water, and h,am, aniLcheeso, and bread, 
and be thankful, remembering how many 
poor follows hud been much worse off than 
we wore. 

AVe ato a hearty meal, I feeding Jim 
while he steered. Ho did nob ax>x)ear to 
have suffered from his long swim, oxcojit 
that he complained of hoiug veiy sleepy. 
I therefore advised him to he down on the 
coat.s and blankets I had brought on deck 
to get some rest, while I took his.place at 
the hohu, iiromising to call him should tho 
breeze freshen and it become necessary to 
shorten saU. He agreed, and I steered on, 
now looking at the compass, now at the 
canvas, and now all around on tho chance 
of a vessel axipearing, from which wc might 
Icam our position. I own that I should 
have been very unwilling for any one to 
have' come on board to take the brig into 
harbour, for we both thought how proud we 
should feel if we could carry her in our¬ 
selves without help. StiU, for the sake of 
the owners we could not, we had agreed, 
refuse as.sistance should it be offered us. 
At last my eyes began to close, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could 
keep) them open, or prevent myself from 
shiHug down on the deck. I was, there¬ 
fore, very thankful when I saw Jim begin 
to move. I uttered his name. IIc was on 
his feet in an instant. 

“I'll take a spell at the pump first,” he 
said, ruhbmg his eyes and looking round, 
especially ahead; “ then I’ll come to the 
helm.” 

Talking to him aroused me a little, and 
I was able to hold on till ho relieved me. 
I was almost a.sli'ep hi foio I sank down on 
the blanket, only just hearing him say, 
“AA’e must keep a bright look-out ahead, 
for wo ought .soon to he making the land.” 

That sleep did me a great deal of good. 
AA'o agreed that we would both take as 
much as we could during tho day, that we 
might bo more wide-awake at night. I 
had obsen'od that there was something on 
Jim’s mind, and while we wcio at suppier, 
soon after sunset, I asked him what it was. 

“ AVhy, you see, as I said afore, I wish 
that our old skipper was, somehow or other, 
out of the .shiji. Now if you are wiUing, 
Peter, I’ll sew him up all comfortable like 
in ail old sail, with a ])ig of iron at the 
feet; and as you are a better scholar than 
I am, you can say tho prayers over him 
while we lower him overboard, and to my 
mmd he’ll be just as well off as he would 
be ashore.” 

I reminded Jim that ho had before con¬ 
sented to our keeping the body as long as 
wo could, hut knowing that his supersti¬ 
tious ideas induced him to make the pro- 


po.sal, and that he was really uncomfort¬ 
able, I agreed to bury our skipper »t ti:' 
end of three days if we did not by tlii! 
time sight the laud. 

Tho night and another dt^ went by, th- 
wind still holding fair. I piointed out ti 
Jim how thankful we should be for this, :is 
I wa.s certain that in the latitude where *: 
were there was siddom so long a continu¬ 
ance of fine weather. He, however, was 
far from easy in his mind. He was sure, 
ho said, that we ought to have seen the 
laud before this, and was continually,when 
not working the loump, going forward t ■ 
look out for it. 

“ I knows that England is an island, as 
tho song says, ‘ Our right little, tight liltie 
island; ’ anel don’t you think that some¬ 
how we may have piassed to the nor’ard uf 
it, and be going away into tho Atlantic; " 

“ I Loire not,” I answered ; “ for if 
wc shall not get into port till we have run 
right across it; but I am sure the captain 
never intended us to do that when he toi 1 
us to steer west; I think rather that w 
have not been going as fast as we sup¬ 
posed. I’ll heave the log and try, thouji. 
it will bo a difficult job to do so.” 

I got out tho reel and gla.ss. The latlf 
I gave to Jim to hold with one h.Uii, 
while ho steered with the other. TI. 
handle of the reel I managed to put iiit 
a hole in tho shattered bulwarks, so that i: 
could run round easily. I then took tii.- 
log-shii> in my right hand and hove it. 

“ Turn ! ” I crii d. 

“ Turn ! ” said Jim. 

The line ran slowly out. 

“ Stop ! ” cried Jim. 

I examined the line. 

Two knots and a liolf was all it showed. 
Jim thought wo were going four. I wie 
thus certain that wc had run a mucli 
shorter distance than ho supposed, but he 
was not conriuct li that 1 was right. 

Day and night, between the intervals 
of pumping, he went forw.ard to look out. 
Another day went by. It was ag.ain night. 
Jim had hoen a long time pump^ing when 
he said that ho would go forward and look 
out till it was his turn to take the helm. 
I advised him rather to lie down, .os I wa.s 
sure that he must be tired, but he wouM 
not, and away ho went into the darkness 
towards the bows. 

I every now and then hailed him and h-t 
answered. I had not hailed for some time 
when I felt the breeze freshen. The main- 
topisail and mainsail bulged out, straining 
at the sheets, and the masts began to com¬ 
plain. 

“ Jim ! Jim ! ” I shouted, “ shorten sail, 
be smart about it.” 

But Jim did not answer. I dared not 
leave tho helm lest the brig should broach 
to and our masts again he carried over¬ 
board. 

Once more I .shouted, “Jim! Jim I ’ StiU 
ho did not come, and tho dreadful idea 
arose in my mind that he had faff r. 
overboard. 

At last I could withstand tho desire no 
longer of rushing forward to ascertiiu 
what had become of him. AVhat mattered 
it, if ho were lost.w hat else might haiojvn: 
I made a dash forward, keeping my eye on 
the stars. I had got as far as the main¬ 
mast when I saw that the brig’s head w.is 
moving round, so I Bjirang back to right 
the helm. 

Again and again I shrieked out iny com¬ 
panion’s name at the top of niy voice, 
springing forward, but had only got ;i 
little farther than before when I had to 
return. 
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The wind continued to get up. The 
masts woiild go, I saw, if sail were not 
shortened. I let go the main-topsail, and 
throat and peak halliards. The s.ail8 
H.ipped loudly in the wind, but as the brig 
aow kept more steadily before it, I thought 
that I should be able to reach the fore- 
aistle, though I had very little hope of 
Snding Jim. 

I was stiU shouting his name, when 
vhat was my joy to hoar him cry out, 
‘ Hillo! what’s the matter ? ” and I saw' 
iis head rise from just before the windlass. 
[ never in my life felt more inclined to 
ibuse him for the fright he had given mo, 
h.ankful as I was that no harm had hap- 
()ened to him. I did not even tell him 
low much I had been alarmed, hut merely 
;ried out, “ Come, bo smart, Jim, we must 
itow' the canvas.” We wore beginning to 
lo so, when the wind fell, and instead we 
igain hoisted the fore-topsail. Jim owned 
iat while he fancied he was looking out 
lis legs gave w'ay and that he had sunk 
low'n on the dock. 

“ Take Caro that the sarao doesn’t happen 
rhen you are steering, or worse conse- 
luences may follow,” I remarked. 

lie now let mo take my nap, and when 
[ awoke he said that we had had a famous 
■un, hut towards noon the wind dropped, 
111(1 it hocamo towards evening a stark 
»lm. This lasted all night and far into 
he next day. 

‘ ‘ Peter, do you know if there’s a pray er- 
)ook aboard ? ” asked Jim. 

The question surprised me. I was nearly 
icrtain that there was not. 

“Well then, you can say some prayers 
rithout one,” lie continued. “For, Ilill, 
here’s no use talldng longer about it; wo 
mist bury the skipper.” 

Eeluctantly I agreed. Jim got a piece 
if canvas, a sailmakcr’s needle, and some 
wine, with a pig of iron-ballast which had 
leen used in one of the boats. As there 
ras no sign of a breeze, with these wo 
rent below, and for the first time since his 
loath opened the captain’s state-room. 
h’e brought the corpse into the main 
abin, and plying it on the canvas, witli- 
lutlossof time Jim began sowing it up. 
riie old man’s kind face had soaroely 
hanged. Wo took ono respectful last 
ook at it, and then Jim, drawing the 
anveis over it, shut it out from sight. 

We had now to get the body on dock, 
•at w'ithout a tackle this wo could not 
lave done. At last we managed to haul it 
ip the companion-ladder. When Jim went 
lelow for more canvas and twine to fasten 
in the png of iron to the feet, wo had been 
Mger about our task th.an wo had snp- 
wsed. Looking astern, I saw that the 
ky was darkened by heavy masses of 
louds, while a line of foam came hissing 
iver the surface of tho deep towards us. 

“Quick! quick! Jim,” I shouted; 
'shorten sail, or the masts will be over the 
ide! ” 

Iran as I spioke to the halliards; he fol- 
owed; we had to be smart about it, and 
ven thus tho gale -was on us before wo 
ould get tho canvas stowed. That was 
lot to be done in a hurry. First one sail 
fot loose, then another, and we had to 
lurry to secure them. The sea rose -with 
aiu.5ual suddenness, and tho brig was soon 
ossing about in a way which made us fear 
hat another leak would be sprung, or the 
lid ones break out. We managed at length 
o set tho fore-topsail, closely reefed, and I 
;oing to the holm, we ran before tho 
Jalo. 

If Jim was before anxious about ourbeing 


near the land, he w.os more so now. His 
eyes were nearly always turned ahead, but 
I began to tlihik more about the leaks. I 
asked him what he thought. 

•' We’ll try the well,” ho answered 

No sooner had he examined tho rod than 
he exclaimed, 

“ We must turn to at the pumps, Peter, 
if we don’t want to go to tho bottom.” 

We no longer thought of burjnng tho 
captain, or doing anything but keep the 
brig afloat. The night began ; Jim worked 
away as hard as his failing strength would 
allow. I shouted to him to let me take a 
spell. 

“ No, no ; yon keep at tho helm, Peter,” 
he answered ; “ I’ll work till I drop.” 

He only stopped now and then to take a 
look-out ahead. 

The gale seemed to bo increasing; the 
brig pitched and rolled more and more. 
Suddenly there came a loud clap. The 
foresail had given way. Jim ran forward, 
and lowered it on dock. 

As I could no longer be of use at tho 
helm, I ran to his help, and we tried to set 
it again, but all our efforts were in vain. 
Every moment, too, the seas now raging 
round the vessel threatened to break on 
board. 

“ Peter, the water is coming in as fast as 
we can get it out, and if -we don’t keep 
pumjilng it -will gain upon us,” said Jim. 

For fiair of being eari-ied away, -we made 
ourselves fast to some stanchions near tho 
pumps, so that we could reach the brakes, 
and worked away till we were both ready 
to drop. Now and then wo bad to stop to 
draw breath and regain our strength. The 
hard battered brig pitched and rolled and 
tumbled, the seas dancing up wildly on 
every side of her. 

Again we had stopped, when Jim ex¬ 
claimed, “Hark! I hear the breakers.” 

I listened. The dreaded sound reached 
my ears. The brig was driving rapidly 
towards them. 

(To be eotitiuued.) 

A DAEING BOY. 

By ax old “Sl-ECIAL CoUKESPOXDF.NT.” 

o recently ns dur- 
irg the Indian 
warof 18ri5-(),in 
that portion of 
theUnitodStates 
wliich adjoins 
the Pacific 
Ocean, r^orth of 
(.'idifonuii, and 
of wliikdi I have 
tmverstd almost 
every niilo,a boy 
of fifteen, named 
(ioodnian, per¬ 
formed one of 
tho most daring 
acts of the war, 
and one which 
made hia name 
memorable not 
only among the 
whites, but also 
among the red men. Even to thU day his 
valiant exploit is told by many a SA’arthy 
.savage to his children, as they group about him 
at the wigwam lire, with all the eloquence that 
brave and unselfish deeds arouse in the red maids 
breast. 

Young Goodman’s parents were lionest, 
simple, poor people, who had left one of the 
Atlantic Statu.s, which secnitd to tlieiii to be 
overcrowded, for tho spaisely settled region of 
Washington Territory, which was then inhabited 
only by Indians, and a few during pioneers, 
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who were principally engaged in trapping and. 
hunting for the fur companies. 

After many a weary month, spent in travel¬ 
ling over tho great idains in hulloL-k-carts, and 
sutlering much from hunger, sickness, and the 
attack.s of Indians, tliey finally reached a haven 
on Puget Sound, and there settled, the beauty 
of the region having enchained them. 

Land being plentiful, they had nothing to do 
but select the place most suited to their tastes 
and settle on it; and this they did in the course 
of a month, choosing a charming site on the 
banks of the Sound, which gave tliem a view of 
the placid waters of that inland suu, many a 
snowy peak, and the vast forests which extended 
ill every direction. 

The motive for selecting this spot was that 
they couhl always obtain luenty of fish ; that it 
enabled tlicm to travel by canoo without making 
long journeys afoot; that they could trade witli 
the Indians, if neces.sary ; and that they could 
draw sup[)lie.s of fresh moat from the forests, 
surrounding them. 

Tho family consisted of two little girls and 
our hero, who was only nine years of ago when 
his parents settled in that wild region ; but, 
young as he was, ho proved to he useful, as 
American boys generally are, and heljied his- 
father as much as ho could to Imild the log cabin 
wdiich gave them jiermaiient shelter. 

As he grew up he accompanied Iiis fiither on 
hunting trips to provide venison for food, or on 
fishing exciimons on Puget Sound, so that when 
he was twelve years of ago he could handle a 
rille or a how-and-arrow very wadi, and he was 
a.'< de.xterous as any Indian in tho use of the 
paddle, lie had no opportiuiity of getting an 
education there, except what lie could obtain at 
home ; but tliough this was not much, ytt ho 
learned from his pious mother that to bo a good 
\va.s better than to lie an educated man. if the 
latter wa.s not honest and ju.si, and willing to 
help his fidlow-creaturcs in lime of need. These 
lessons struck deep into hi.s heart, and took 
root tluTC ; licnco he was nhle to prove their 
wortli when the time arrived. 

The Goodman family jiloddcd on their way in 
quietude for some years, tilling their land and 
rcajiing their wUcat in the ordinary fa.shiou of 
pioneers ; but they had many an hour of happi- 
ne.ss when they heard that other whites were 
coming into the country, and occupying home¬ 
steads near them. 

The fame of the ]>lace spread after awhile, 
and families from other States Hocked there in 
such numhers that the Indians became alarmed, 
thinking they would be driven out of the country 
by tliis une.xpectcd immigration ; and, to pre¬ 
vent this, all the tribes, both on llio coast and 
in. the interior, united to expel or exterminate 
the wliites. 

The latter had not the most remote idea of 
the threatening storm, and it was only when 
they heard of the ma.s-sacnngof men, women, and 
cliildren in several places, and tho .simultuneous 
rising of all the tribes throughout*the country, 
that they became alarmed enough to unite lor 
defence. 

The Goodman family were informed of the 
approaching danger by a friendly sipiaw*, and 
the fatlier took iniiiiGdiate steps to protect those 
under his care by sending tho wife and girls to 
a little hamlet a few mile.s away, while ho and 
hi.s son remained to gnui\l the liouse, if i>ossible, 
or to learn the movements of the foe. 

Mr. Goodman’s caution had not been exer¬ 
cised too soon, for that very f-amo night a part}* 
of painted warriors apiu'oiichi'd the place, but 
tlieir presence w-.as detected before they came too 
close by the barking of a dog ; and tlius' wainrd, 
both father and .sou ran Horn the house amid a 
shower of arrows, and Ih oing towards their 
canoe, launched it in hot ha>tc, and were soon 
beyond tho reach of their dusky foes. 

They hurried as fast as tla-y couhl towards the 
little hamlet where the remaindpr of the family 
had been .sent, and informed the residents of the 
coming danger. Then comineiiccrl a hurrying 
to and fro, and men, women, ami children Wcio 
.soon engaged in throwing up a fort of chiy, and 
.so well did they work that they had by the next 
day constructed a fortification large enough to 
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«iford shelter to all. After it was provisioned, all 
persons capable of handling a rifle or shot*gun, 
whether men or boys, or even women, were c^ed 
upon to aid in the defence, as they could expect 
nothing else than a cruel death if the place were 
captured. 

Ahont noon a large fleet of war canoes was 
seen approaching from the north, and when 
they got within nfle range the battle commenced 
with all the fury that characterises savage war- 
iire. 

The besieged were attacked at every point, 
but though tliere were twenty to one against 
them, they held out bravely, and when night 
came on the assailants were compelled to retire 
discomfited, if not defeated. 

They hod no idea of relinquishing the contest, 
however, because they knew very well how weak 
the garrison was ; so they only retreated to a 
neck of land half a mile aw*ay, and beaching 
their canoes there, lit their camp fires, and, 
after dining, commenced their horrifying w’ar 
dance. 

Young Goodman, who had fought as stub- 
Ixraly as any man during the day, on seeing 
the position the savages had taken up, formed 
the daring plan of destroying their fleet, know’- 
ingwell tiiat if this were once gone, they were 
impotent for further mischief. 

if caught, he knew that it meant a horrible 
death to him ; he resolved to try it, neverthe¬ 
less, and knowing that if he informed any pci-son 
of project he would not be allowed to under¬ 
take it, he kept his mind to himself. 

Leaving the fort after dark, unobserved by 
any one, he marched through the dense and 
gloomy woods, and on approaching the Indian 
encampment lie saw that the w’aniors were so 
interested in their war dance that they did not 
even post sentinels. In fact, so engaged were • 
they in the barbaric ceremony that they forgot 
to replenish the fires, an omission for wdiich lie 
felt very thankful, as it would aid liis purpose. 

Waiting until near midnight, when he knew 
tiic braves would become tired and sleepy, lie 
undressed himself, and tying the few light gar¬ 
ments he wore on his head, he Tvalked quietly 
into the sea, and swam rapidly until he rounded 
a point which brought him in sight of tlie camp, 
and there he halted for a fe>v moments to get 
his bearings, and when these were taken he 
drifted slowly downward, so as not to attract 
my attention from a vigilant foe. 

^ When he reached the canoes he crawled 
noiselessly aboard one, and partially dressing 
himself, set about his task in tiio coolest and 
moat metiiodical manner possible. Fortune 
favoured him, as she generally does the brave, 
for he found that the tide was unusually high, 
and the red men not having expected this, had 
only drawn’ their canoes far enough a.shore to 
prevent their being swept away by the water at 
the ordinary level. 

Some had anchored their boats by means of 
lai^e stones fastened to thick pieces of kelp, 
which they used for ropes, and these ropes he 
cut with the hunting-knife which ho always 
carried—a work by no means easy, as they were 
very tough, and rather hard. 

After he had cut away half a do 2 en, without 
being detected, he saw an Indian approaching, 
evidently to look after the canoes, and he then 
began to fear that he would be seen, and if 
cauglit, he knew of course what would be the 
Beouel. 

He did not lose courage, however ; and when 
ti)e painted savage drew near the very canoe 
which he had just cut away, lie sank so deep in 
the water that nothing but a portion of his face 
was visible. The Indian, after glancing at the 
esmoes, and scanning the sea for a few moments, 
seemed to consider eveiything safe, for he re¬ 
turned to his howling, jumping companions a 
short distance away, who, confident in their 
nnrabei's, felt so secure from attack that tliey 
did not even take the precaution to examine 
their boats. 

When the savage had departed, the young 
hero went to work with a will, nor did he rest 
till all the ropes were cut. As the tide ad¬ 
vanced he followed up the work, and pulled the 
beached canoes afloat; and, when it turned, he 


pushed them seaward, so that they might be 
I earned away by the ebb, and in this he was so 
suceesaful that the Indians were left Muthout a 
boat in less than three hours from the time he 
had entered the water. When the last of the cut¬ 
away fleet was about three hundred yards from 
the shore, he scrambled into the canoe which 
contained his rifle, and tying another large one 
to it, he comnieuc^ ]>addliDg towards the fort; 
but he had scarcely taken two strokes before a 
wild and fearful shout was heard on shore, and 
on looking in that direction he saw by the dim 
light of the dawn the whole body of warriors on 
the beach, and tliey were shouting and gesticu¬ 
lating wildly, and pointing seaward. 

Their terror-stricken cries ner\’ed him to such 
daring that he stood up in hU canoe and gave a 
lusty cheer, in which victory and defiance were 
equally mingled. This wa.s promptly answered 
by a shower of arrows and a few musket shots, 
but none touched the young hero, who proudly 
waved his hat. 

Seeing only one hoy amidst the fleet, a dozen 
Indians rushed into the water to try aud cap¬ 


ture some of the canoes, hut young OoodBa 
0 {>ciied such an efiective fire on them tkl 
suiwirors were glad to return, as it seemed cc. 
tain death to go any farther. , 

The victor tlien )>addled as rapidly as ' 
towards the hamlet, leaving the strong tide‘o 
take care of the canoes, which would bnog tLrr. 
in the same direction ; and when he 
there and told what he had done, he was ci«r-. 
by the men, and kissed almost to suffocatiou b > 
the women. When these greetings wen oTrf 
some men jumped into the two canoes, in. 
went out to bring in the fleet Tliey did dc 
succeed in securing all, yet they brought Lei 
twenty large canoes, able to hold from ten b 
twenty persons each. 

The Indians, finding their fleet gone,best ii 
rapid retreat northwards through the wood* 
and did not appear again in that section, so tk 
the daring act of this brave boy saved nunyi 
peison from an ignominious death. His fat' 
soon spread among white and red men, isi 
wliile the former paid him all honours, even ti:| 
latter could “ scarce forbear to cheer.” I 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
Bv Jl'lfj? Verne. 



"Jack evidenced hi, satUfactlon by givinE hi, huge friend a hearty shake of the hand. 


cnARTEU X.— {coTitmued.) 


k MiSFORTcrjfE, however, was in store for 
A. them. On the night of the 12th, while 
Dick was on watch, the compass in the 
cabin became detached from its fastening 
and fell on the floor. The accident was 
not discovered until the following morn¬ 
ing. Whether the metal ferrule that had 
attached the instrument to the rafters had 


become rusty, or whether it had been 
away by additional friction, it seeme' 
impossible to settle. All that could be sad 
was that the compass was broken beyoo” 
repair. Dick was extremely grieved at tos 
loss; but he could only resolve for tie 
future to take extra care of the conips^ 
in the binnacle. 
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With the execpt^n of this contretema, I and the child quite understood that he 1 in the chill evening air. and the sails oa 
averything appear^ to go on satisfactorily must not interrupt his old friend in his new the topmasts were Tost in the obscurity 
)a board. Mrs. Weldon, reassured by duties. At the stem, the lamps on either side of the 


At the stem, the lamps on either side of the 
binnacle cost a faint reflection on the metal 
mountings of the wheel, leaving the deck 
generally in complete darkness. 

Towards three o'clock in the morning 
Tom was getting so heavj’ with sleepiness 
that he was almost unconscious. His eye, 
long fixed steadily on the compass, lost 
its power of vision, and he fell into a doze 
from which it would require more than a 
sUght disturbance to arouse him. 

Meantime a light shadow ghded steal¬ 
thily along the deck. Creeping gradually 
up to the binnacle, Negoro put down some¬ 
thing heavy'that he had brought in his hand. 
He stolea keen and rapid glance atthedialof 
the compass, and made his way back,, 
unseen and unheard, as he had come. 

Almost immediately afterwards Tom 
awakened from his shuuber. His eye fell 
instinctively on the compass, and hesawin a 
moment that the ship was out of her proper 
course. By a turn of the helm he brought 
her head to what he supposed to be the 
east. But he was mistaken. During his 
brief interval of unconsciousness a piece of 
iron had been deposited beneath the mag¬ 
netic needle, which by this means had been 
diverted thirty degrees to the right, and, 
instead of pointing due north, inclined far 
towards north-east. 

Consequently it came to pass that the 
Pilgrim, supposed by her young com¬ 
mander to be making good headway due 
east, was in reality, under the brisk north¬ 
west breeze, speedmg along towards the 
south-east. 

{To be eontinued.) 


"A light shadow glided stealthily along the deck." 


lick’s confidence, had regained much of 
ler wonted calmness, and was besides ever 
upported by a sincere rehgious spirit. She 
•nd Dick had many a long conversation 
ogethor. The ingenuous lad was always 
cady to take the kind and intelligent lady' 
nto his counsel, and day by day would 
)oint out to her on the chart the registers 
le made as the result of his dead reckoning: 
le would then try' and satisfy her that under 
he prcvaihng ivind there could be no 
ioubt they must arrive at the coast of 
south America: moreover, he said that, 
inless he was much mistaken, they should 
dght the land at no great distance from 
i’iilparaiso. 

Mrs. Weldon had, in truth, no reason to 
pucstion the correctness of Dick's repre- 
lentations; she owned that, provided the 
rvind remained in the same favourable 
juarter, there was every prospect rf their 
•eaching land in safety; nevertheless at 
imes she could not resist the miegivuig 
hat would arise when she contemplated 
what might he the result of a change of 
wind or a breaking of the weather. 

With the lightheartedness that belonged 
:o his age. Jack soon fell back into his 
iccustomed pursuits, and was to be seen 
nerrily running over the deck or romping 
with Dingo. At times, it is true, he 
iui.ssed the companionship of Dick ; but bis 
mother made him comprehend that now that 
Dick was captain, his time was too much 
xrcupiod to allow him any leisure for play, 


THE BUILDING OF THE SWALLOW ^ 

OR, HOW TO MAKE A BOAT. 

tealthil, along the deck." (Conlinvai from pogo 150.) 

T hy. notches required in each rib arc as. 
_ _ follows, commencing at gr® :—(l^in.,) 

intelligence, and seemed to make rapid (Uin.,) 3in., (Uin.,) iin., (llin, a,) |in., 
progress in the art of seamanship. Tom 2in., (ijin.,) 2|iu., (llin.,) ljin_ 


had been Tmanimously appointed boatswain, 
and took one watch with Bat and Austin, 
the alternate watch being discharged by 
Dick liimself with Hercules and Actaoon. 
One of them steered, so that the other 
two were free to watch at the bows. As a 
general rule Dick Sands managed to remain 


the keelson, and the same on the other side. 
Tlie notch marked \ will bo noticed farther on 
when the time comes for fixing the lathp. This 
section must be firmly screwed to the keelson at 
3ft. from the bows. A seat is also re«^iiire<l 
across it, and the remarks made about the amid- 
ship seat will apply to this, except that, per¬ 
haps, this should be made the stronger one, as a 


general ruic xjick oanusmanageu w reuioui i^ps, this should be made the stronger one, as a 
at the wheel allnight; fiveor sixhours’sl^p hole ofliin. diameter will be reiiuircd ia iU 
in the daytime sufficed for him, and during exact centre if it is desired to use tbe boat for 


the time when he was lying dow'n he en- [ sailing, 
trusted the wheel to Tom or Bat, 
who under his instructions bad become ^ 

very'fair helmsmen. Although in these 
unfrequented w'aters there was little 2^1 
chance of running foul of any other f I 
vessel, Dick invariably took the pre- I I 
caution of lighting his signals, carry- u \ 
ing a green light to starboard and a \.\ 
red light to port. His exertions, how- 
ever, were a great strain upon him, 
and sometimes during the night his " 
fatigue would induce a heavy drowsi¬ 
ness, and he steered, as it were, by 
instinct more than by attention. 

On the night of the 13th he was s 
utterly worn-out that he was obhged ^ ,, 
to ask Tom to relieve him at the helm 
whilst ho wont dow'n for a few hours' 
rest. Actceon and Hercules remained on I Tbc < 
watch on the forecastle. 8. is to 
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pv Keelson 
m-BKesy 

c c Centres of curres. « Screw* for bolting ribs together. 
2 2 Gunwales. 


The other and last section, i J, of Figs. 6 and 
8, is to be placed at a di.stancc of 8ft. aft of th» 


The night was very dark ; the sky was amidships, and should be made of two oak rib® 
covered with heavy clouds that had formed of the shape shown in Fig. 6. 
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¥l\e i3oy’^ Own 


*wlnt:h should b? thick, and not loss than 
lAiii. wide in the weakest place. The notclios re- 
ip"iiredaro—(Uin..) (l]iii.,) 2Mn., 

Yjriii., (i|in. A,) Igin., (Uin.,) Ipn., (Ijin.,) 
-iin., (Uin.,) 3in. keelson, and on the other 
rib the same. 

A small triangular piece of fin. oak should be 
6xed at the u[»per end of the stem-j)ost, to which 
the two upper laths and the gunwales may after¬ 
wards be lixed. The shape and size are shown 
At M in Fig 8, to bo given next week. 

About thirty-five hours will now have been 
spent in the building of the boat, and a casual 
•o\>server would not bo justified in asking what 
was being made, for the shape of the boat has 
mow become apparent. 

In order to prevent any mishap during the 
building it is advisable to screw a strip of deal 
across from side to side of each section, and 
these strips can also be used for aitjusting the 
position of each section, for if a small hole is 
bored in the exact centre of each strip os 


any desired shape, which it will always afterwards 
retain. 

The laths No. 5 will require boiling or steam¬ 
ing, and wlien perfectly flexible arc to be tied 
firmly in their places and screwed up when dr 3 \ 
Nos. 6 and 7 are to be treated the same, but No. 
7 should not go quite to the bow end of the boat, 
being cut off and secured about half way between 
the section c. H and the bows. The stern-enil 
also of this lath is to be screwed up to the stern- 
post near the point marked d on Fig. 2. 

The laths must be fixed one on each side 
alternately, or otherwise there is a danger of 
warping the boat. 'Wheii the laths are all finnly 
screwed up in their notches the gunwmles and 
ribs must bo bent on. The gunwales should 
be well steamed, especially the bow ends, and then 
lashed on to the outside of the two top laths, but 
not screwed on yet. 

The ribs, of which there arc twelve, are of the 
same strength and material as the latlis, and are 
i placed three in each partition of the boat. 



Fig. 7. —Showing the interior and framework of the boat. The footboards 
are removed in order to show keelson. 


*wg11 as in the bows and stem, and a small 
wooden peg be placed in each hole, it can be 
•easily seen if the scictions are in their proper 
positions, for if they are so the pegs will be in a 
.straight line, and if not one or other of the 
sections will require adjusting until they are so. 

The wood for the laths, keel, and gunwales 
will now be required ; these, of course, will be 
•obtained from a builder or sawyer. 

Elm is the best wood of which to make the 
laths, as it is capable of being bent into almost 
Any shape when steamed ; in fact it will be 
found as well also to make the keel and gun¬ 
wales of elm, and if this be decided on the cost 
•of the material and sawing of the laths, etc., 
will be 10s. 

The lengths for the laths will be—six, 13ft. 
long; six, 12rt. 6in. long; and ten, 9ft. long; 
.all l^in. wide and ^in. thick. Tliese must aU 
be planed on the one side and the edges. 

The keel should be sawn 11ft. 3in. long, fin. 
wide, and 2in. deep, and afterwards plan^, the 
bow end being cut to suit the curve of the bows, 
and the stern end to the Vend of the stern. 

The gunwales arc each 12ft. 6in. long, and 
lin. square, and are jilaned on three sides. 

The next process m the building of the boat; 
is characterised by its heat, and in fact is some¬ 
what similar to working in a vapour bath, fur 
■os each of the ribs and laths requires to be boiled 
tender and flexible before it is po.ssible to fix 
them, tlic nature of the work can better be 
imagined than described. Fig. 7, which is 
•engraved from a photograph, will give a general 
idea of the position of the laths and ribs, us well 
•as of the interior of the boat. 

The first three long laths on cither side can 
be screwed into their places without steaming; 
before fixing them it is, however, advisable to 
pencil their places an the bows. The divisions 
will be a.s follows, but it must be remembered 
that notches are not needed to be cut in the 
stern-post, as the end of each lath is bevelled off 
before being screwed up. Beginning at the top 
of the stern-post, c, Fig. 2, wo have (Ijin.,) 
2fin., (Ifin.,) Uiu., (Ijin.,) liim, (Uin.,) 
Ifin., (Ifin.,) 2tin. lower face of keelson, and 
on the other side the same. 

The fourth lath of each side need not be 
.•steamed, as it is a short one of Cft. 3in., reaching 
•only from the notches A of section i J across the 
midship section to the notch A of section u ii. 

The steaming process of which we now liavc 
•need can be comlucted in a laundry or washhouse 
boiler, and consists of boiling the wood until it 
is (^uite soft and flexible, when it can be bent to 


Beginning at the bow end, the first three arc 
cut in half and screwed at c<iual distances on 
each side of the keelson. The three between the 
section o H and the amidships, as well as the 
three between the amidships and section i J, are 
in single lengths reaching from the inside of the 
top lath on the one side, inside the laths and 
outside the keelson, or rather .saink $in. into it, 
and then on top the other side, keeping inside 
the laths to the top lath. 

A screw is driven through the rib into each 
lath, and the rib is firmly screwed to the keelson, 
the notch above it being afterwards filled up 
and planed level with the keelson. 

The three ribs at the stern cannot be put in 
whole, and w’ill require a certain amount of 
scheming to make them bend and fit in their 
proper places. The ends of the ribs must bo 
cut off level with the top laths. The screws 
which hold the rib ends to the top lath arc only 
temporary, forafter the canvas ha.s been stretched 
on, and the gunwAlos screwed into their places, 
they must be removed and longer and stronger 
ones driven through rib, lath, and canvas into 
the gunwales. 

The two rowlocks cau be made by a black¬ 
smith, and it would be well if a rowlock could 
be borrowed as a pattern from which be can 
work. 

The gunwales must be strengthened to re¬ 
ceive the rowlocks at the place A*, k, k, on 
Fig. 8, and after the manner shown at A*, Fig. 4, 
with oak strips screwed on to the gunwales, and 
an iron plate top and bottom to pn^veut the 
holes being worn. The jKisition of the row- 
locks is 18in. from the centre of the scat. 

{To be eofitinMd.) 

- - 


THS ELISCTBIO TELEGRAPH. 


How TO Make and Work One. 


M any boys have an erroneous idea that a 
telegraph is a very complicated and ex¬ 
pensive thing, but I think that when my 
readers learn how I made mine for a few pence 
they will all be eager to make one for them¬ 
selves. 

To do this, first take a piece of wood (cut as 
shown ill Fig. 1), say four inches high, three 
inches broad, and half on inch thick ; then take 
another piece the same breadth, the same thick¬ 
ness, and about six inches long. Fix these two 


pieces together thus, 


In the upright 


piece cut a groove about three-sixteenths c! 
inch deep, uiid about one inch long and ;,!i 
inch broad. Now get a piece of iron wire-*.? 
onc-cighth of an inch in diameter and alxtu:;: 
inche.s long—and bend it into the shajK < f ^ 
honsubhoe. Then you must buy some ..jp* 
wire covered with silk—which can be co: 
most places lyherc model tcle^^phs are sf-lil— 
and wind it evenly round the iron wire, Itivia;; 
a little over at each end thus, 

— 


Fix this in the groove made in the wood, lear>.: 
the ends of the copper wire outside. Next tat: 
a pircc of watch-spiiiig one inch long, straight 2 
it, then bore d hole about two-thirds of tlie w.; 
up. It will re(|uire great c<are in boring, or 
sj)ring will split The best way to do thi* :• 
to hold the spring over a candle or lamp anil 
it is red-liot, when you can lay it on a pj' - e I 
iron or stone, and with your bradawl pun a j 
hole largo oiiough for a pin to go in, bu: i;.; 
so as to allow the head to pass thn»y:l. 
Kub the one end of the spring with the ont 
of a magnet, and the other end with the ft! ' 
side. Then fix this with a pin (in the n;;inLc: 
shown in F •is 1) where A B is your piece i 



Fig. 1. 


spring, and c D e your wire bent into the shai' 
of a magnet. Fix the ends of the covered 
as shown at o 0 , uncovering the hooked 
The receiver then finished. 

The next tiling to be considered is the mot:- 
pulator, or sender, of which Fig. 2 is a drjff* 


Fig. 2. 

ing, where a is a piece of wood three 
square and half an inch thick ; B b' two 
of thin copper or brass, about three inches -• 
with the ends turned round so as to form 
hook at D i/. The other ends are also b-Dt up¬ 
wards, so that they will touch E, a cross-o ¬ 
of bra.ss fitted into the wood at each end. ^' 
are two hooks of brass, the one, c, conn'‘-‘‘: 
with E by a piece of copi>or wire, the otlijr ■ 
having a piece of copper wiro attached, "hi ' 
runs below the two keys n so that "h'“ 
either is pressed down it will touch the copp' 
wire. .. 

The last part to be made is the battery. 
is made of a piece of zinc and a jdece of “hw • 
copper, each about one inch wide and two iii'' ' 
long, with two pieces of wood an ! 

quarter long, a quarter of an inch thick, 8^-' 
the same breadth, between the copper and 2ii|- 
Two elastic bands must then be placed over t ‘ 
projecting ends of the wood, holding all 
Fix two pieces of copper wire, one to the cop]'* 
plate and one to the zinc, which two wires ij' 
to be connected with the two hocks c aou 'j- 
Then place your battery in a solution of 
and water. 

Join the end of one of your telegraph 
with G, and the other end to r, and join ^ 
other wire at o' and d', and the teleg™P“ 
complete. t 






iin<kT the assumed, and not uncommon, name 
of Smith. It is a curious fact that the dates of 
liis birth and marriage added to tlie date of liis 
accession to the exalted position of ‘ ‘ King of the 
French,” gives the year of his downfall and the 
flight of “ Mr. Smith.” 

Accession. I : 1880 i 


Hained after its inrentor, W. D. Evans, who 
died in 1872, at the age of 82. 


Now we will come to the w'crking of the 
telegraph, which requires practice, as you will 
have to learn the different signs for each letter, 
by pressing the left-hand key of the nianij)u- 
lator, you will find tliat the needle of tlie 
receiver points towards the lino, and vict vers^. 
Below is the alphabet. 


Abdication 


A TKAGIC STORY. 


Therefore, to write “And,” press the right- 
hand key first, tlien the left, and you hare A ; 
for the N, the It'ft first and the riglit after. 
The D is made by pressing the left key once 
^d the right twice. 

Hekut O’Conkoh. 


0 ^^ 


{Covtinved from parre 100 .) 


Black can now take tlie P h4 with N, or play 
the N to b6. If the 0 would take the P b4, 
then the 0 f3 would take the P e5 and attack 
the P f7. If 4, N c5 x b4, then we say the 
gambit is accepted; if K c5—b6, then the 
gambit i.s refused (or declined). 

The following Evans Gambit was played between 
the celebrities Staunton and Ceclirane. (The 
^hort notation will now be understood by be¬ 
ginners. ) 

4, N b4. I 16, Pe5 P d5 

5, Pc3 N a5 I 17, N d3 0 f5 

^ s Kgl I 18, Lh4 NdS 

<>> ) M n N be j j 9 _ L bl L h5 

7, P d4 P (14 ‘20, O g3 0 f;3 

8, O d4 0 d4 21, P tf;3 N a5 

9, Pd4 P de 2-2, N fo 

10, P a4 P e6 (Black must not take 

11, P a5 N e7 the N f5 witli N c8, 

(If N a.5, then 11, for the L bl would 
N f7t, K f7 ; 22, L take the P b7 and 


{Continued from page 143 .) 

In addition to the four openings which we 
have explained, the following deserve to be men¬ 
tioned :— 

The English game, 1, P e4, P e5. 2, P c3. 

,, Erench ,, 1, P c4, P c6. 

,, Sicilian ,, 1, Pe4, P c5. 

„ Vienna ,, 1, P e4, P e5. 2, 0 c3. 

„ .Dutch „ 1, Pd4, P f5. 

,, Russian defence, 1, Pc4, Pe5. 2,Of3, O f6. 

,, Fianchetto 1, P e4, Pg6. 

Gambits are 0 ]>enings in which a player early 
in the game sacrifices a pawn ; this pawn then 
is called the Gambit pawn ; such aie— 

The Gambit of theO : 1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, P f4, 
P f4 : 3, O f3. 

The Gambit of the N : 1, P e4, P eo ; 2, P f4, 
P f4 ; 3, N c4. 

The Gambit of the L : 1, P d4, P d5 ; 2, P c4. 

The Scotch Gambit: 1, P c4, P e5 ; 2, O f3, 
O c6 ; 3, P d4. 

ITie Muzio Gambit, or, as it is now called, the 
Polerio Gambit ; 1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, P f4, P IT ; 
3, O f3, P g5 ; 4, N c4, P g4 ; 5, K gl, M fl, 
Pf3. 

The Allgaier Gambit: 1. P e l, P e5 ; 2. P f4, 
P f4 ; 3, O 13, P g5 ; 4, P h4, P g4 ; 5, 0 

The Kiescritzk)’ Gambit: The same moves 
except 5, O c5. 

The Cunningham Gambit: 1. P e4, P e5 ; 2, 
P f4, P f4 ; 3, O f3, N e7 ; 4, N c4, N hit; 5, 
P g3. 

The From Gambit : 1, P f4, V c5. 

Among the gambits is one wliicli, diuing the 
fifty years of its existence, his been much ana¬ 
lysed—naiuely :— 

Gake No. 4. 

Tue Evans Gambit. 

White. Black. 

1, Pc2—e4 Pe7—eS 

2, 0 gl—f3 0 bS—c6 

3, N 11—c4 N f8—c5 

4, P b2—b4. 

This move, P to b4, constitutes the gambit, 


CJiap. III .—Both IVilly and the carpenter 
thought the first kennel would be largo 
enough, but now the dog pretends he can’t 
|:;et into the second one, and bowls outside 
instead, a species of nocturnal music which 
the neighbours somehow foil to appreciate. 


and White gives mate in eight moves. 

Next week wo will show the diagram and the 
moves. Meanwhile you may try to discover 
the solution. (All the moves are checks.) 


Solution of Knight’s Tour. 

{Sc€ our last yumber.) 

My pony, in spite of my eludings, 

Is as skittish and shy as can be ; 

Not Yorkshire with all its three Ridings 
Is half such a shier as he. 

I wish he were stronger and larger, 

For in truth I must candidly own, 

He is far the most moderate charger 
In this land of high chargers I’ve known. 

. Answers to Rebus, Proverb, etc. 

rictorial Proverb (p. 16).—“ Un bon aveili 
on vaut deux.” 

Rebus (p. 32).—Nap-polc-on. 

Grammatical query (p. 3*2).—A full stop. 


Chap. IV .—Who could have thought that 
when simply taken out for exercise he 
would have displayed .so remarkable a talent 
for discovering something besides papere in 
the “brief bag” of Mr. Grufl‘, of the 
si^uare !—and such a cross old gentleman 
too, at the beat. 

{To be concluded.) 


Curious Coincidence. 

The Duke of Orleans (Egalite), born at. Paris, 
October 6th, 1773, and married in 1809, was 
offered tlie French crown on August 7th, 1830 ; 
and ascended the throne as Louis Philifipe ou 
the 9th of the same mouth. His abdication 
took place in 1S48, when he fled to England 
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JL M. —We have hi preparation an illustrate*! article 
on tortoises, nod i)ox»e ahurtly lo flud apace for It. 

W. Wklls.-—W e have alreotiy fully descrlhetl howto 
play “ Paper Chase” (see Vol. I., pn^es 105 and 122). 

W. B.—Engioe-makins will be treated in due time. 

J. 8. (Brighouse.)—Your companions are scarcely so 
wise as they imagine. Had they possessed the alight* 
est l^owledge of such matters, they would have 
known that the picture they think a mere fllhup” 
was the most expensive item in the whole paper. 
Had they to pay for it they would jiroljaldy flml that 
It would absorb their united pocket*mi>ney fur a very 
long time to come. 

F. W. B.—You have been mialnformod. Aniseed is 
useless for pigeons. 

Bookwokm (Leyton).—The British Museum Library 
originated with a grant hy Parliament In 17.53 of 
£20,000 to the daughters of Sir Hans Sloane in pay¬ 
ment for his fine library and other collections. In 
17f>7 George Ii presented the Old Royal Library ; and 
many important additions have been given and 
bequeathed to it since. It wa.s first placetl in Mon¬ 
tague House, and afterwards removed to the present 
building. TTio great reacling-room. erected by Syd¬ 
ney Smirke, was opened in 18.')7. It affords accom¬ 
modation for 300 readers, and contains ujiwards of 
80,000 volumes, a number which is constautly in¬ 
creasing. 

©. F. (Abenleen.)—The Draughts from Bohn's‘‘Hand¬ 
book of Games is not published separately. You 
might find the following useful: “t'hess arid 
Drauglits." published by Ward and Lock at Is. ; 

” Draughts, ' by Dean and Son.Gd. ; and •‘Draughts,’' 
published by Routiedge, 6d. These contain all that 
is needed by the beginner. The ohier books, by 
Stiirgfs and others, are scarce, or out of print. 

H. A. H. (Bristol.)--White takes man on s<iiiare 7, an<l 
becomes a king. Before the king can move, bla'ik j 
must move (see rules). In Polish Draughts the men 
move backwsnis and fom'ards: in English Draughts 
the men move onhj forward, and the king, when ' 
crowned, must remain on his king square till a move j 
has been made on the other side. 

E. ^I. (Manchester.)—Your solution is quite right. 
Thanks. I 

W. H. A. T.—Y on will And fiwthnll treated in our I 
last volume, and we shall have more to say about it i 
from time to time. 2. Vou liad better Arst decide 
under what rules you wish to plav. Tlie “ Rugl»y ” i 
and “ Association" games are quits distinct. I 

J. W. F. (Bury St. Edmunds.)—.As t> your first qnes- 1 
tion, whether in *' Haro and Hounds the hares (»r 
foxes may separate and proceed on different tracks," 
we answer, Jid. In regard to your second, whether 
“they may hide before their scent is exhausted, pro- 
viiled they ‘lay scent* to their hiding-place," we 
should say Yes, if they can run no farther. 

W. J. (Glasgow.)—For your gold-fish, provide cold 
water only ; they do not neecl animal fooil: to purify 
the water, dip some out from time to time, and let 
it splash back again from a height. 

*P033tTM (Woodltrldge).—Your books are quite correct. 
Tlie shell of tlie snail does grow, or rather is continu¬ 
ally enlarged by deposition of fresh matter round the 
edge. 

IirQUiRRR fislinglon).—1. Wliat “water-lizards "? 
btoue inhabit England. 2. Young gold-fish usually 
cost from 2d. to Cd. each. 3. The globes are sold 
according to measurement, and the price may vary 
with the dealer. You can easily inquire for yourself 
at two or three shops, as there are many in London. 

E. T. P. (Ludlow,)—Catch ycur beetle for yourself next 
year, if it inhabits your dijtrict. Stag-beetles 
swarm in some places, and are totally absent from 
others. 

F. M. fislington.)—1, You have no business to allow 
the decaying leaves. You can remove the piipw if 
you do not treat them roughly. 2. You will finil all 
the infonnation yon retjuire as to the proper sea¬ 
sons, etc., in the articles on Pupa-<ilgging which 
appeared in our last volume. 

T. Chalmers (Dunedin, N.Z.) -We regret to say that 
no such bouk is in existence. The Rev. J. (i. Wood 
tells us tliat he has been collecting m-iterfal for 
years, and may possibly be tempted to publish one 
of these days. 

C. J. R. (Westminster.)—For most offices, no. It lacks 
freedom and decision. 


¥l\c 803^’^ Owq ?af)ei^. 


Y. X.—You are quite correct. It was evidently a slip 
of the pen. Ihe Great Eastern hss not been at 
Sheemc.ss for years : she la, or was very recently, at 
Milford Haven. 

G. W. V. (Edinburgh) —Tlie story has already heen 
reprinteil. and may l)e obtained at our office for 
38. 6d. It would hardly be fair, therefore, to occupy 
our pages with oM matter for the sake of gratifying 
simply a few readers. 

G. H, T.. A. H . and Others.—We can liardly spare the 
space here now to tell you how to construct jour 
a^iuariuin, but the whole subject is ably treated in a 
series of illustrated articles which have l^n specially 
written for us by Rev. J. G. Wood, and for wliich we 
hope to find space at the proper season. 

F. W. (Islington.)—Write to the Yew Zealand Emi¬ 
gration Agency, Victoria Cliambers, Westminster, 
S.W. 

A, M. T.—AVe do not recommend rollers. Tlieyare 
dangerous, and do not help tlie good skater at all. 
Articles on figure-skating m‘i 11 appear in our columns 
as 8*jon as we get a little Ice. We are glad to receive 
your opinions, but then yon must not forget that 
others write to us who take the directly opi>oiite 
views. 

IXQri.siTlVB (Cliester). — The articles, “Youthful 
Honours Bravely W on," appearail in XiM. 1 and 7 
of tile last volume. 

A. S. (Brighton.)—Wliolly a matter of taste. We have 
even heard the top uf the Monument suggested ! 

E. W.—A question of weight merely. 

N. W.—Tliere are several inexpensive handlvooks pub¬ 
lished on the horse and its ninnagemeut, as well as 
others of a more eIal>orate kind. 

Magna Oharta.— 1 . You will have seen that the sug¬ 
gestion has lieen attended to. 2. Above the average 
for your age, 

E. P. C. (Forest Hill.)—All the back numbers are kept 
in stock, and any bookseller can obtain tlieUi for 
you, or you yourself can procure them at tlie office. 
Yo extraf^harge Isruatlefor them. *’ Amateur can>^‘b' 
tering"is a suliject that will doubtless receive atten¬ 
tion in dno course. 

Manx C.—Yot quite decided yet; but any way, there 
will be a capltid ordinary number. 

J. C.—Even if your writing were good enough, your 
spelling most certainly is not. 

“Lawyer" writes, in reference to a recent query: 
“The Act y«)ur correspondent, J. Hoiibs, refers to Is 
41 and 42 Vic. c 12, ‘The Threshiiig-ntachine Act.'" 
“ Sol. Clerk” (Whitehaven) also kindly aout a copy 
of the Act In (luesUon. 

A. B. C. (Devlxes )—'i’o give speclniens to be copied 
would )>e largely to defeattlie object of the competi¬ 
tion. We wish competitors to use their own br^us, 
and then the greater variety the better. 

A. J. (Russell Square.)—Tlie Rjy’s Own Paprr is 
issue*! to the wholesale trade and for the country 
bo*)kBcllcrs on 'Tuesday afternoon, for supply to their 
customers by Wednesday, and to the London retail 
dealers and the putdic on the latter day. Possibly 
some of the ” trade " may try near London to get 
their supply into the shops by Tuesday night, and 
tills wa are powerless to avert. Gur arrangemonls 
are framctl to put all towns on the same footing in 
point of time, and let the boys of England obtain 
the i>ai>er aiuiuUaueoiuly. 

PONOO (Brighton).—!. You conhl proliably buy the 
squills at half the price. Firework making, exorpt 
on a large scale, is both expensive and dangerous 
Better let it alone altogether. 2. Writmg (airly 
gO*Ki. 

S. M. (BnulforJ.)—We will endeavour to give some 
instnictlon.s on lKK)kbiiidiug soon, but have too 
many, current subjects tj deal with just now to 
promise as to the when. 

J.—Ail ore Incumbents and ministers. Tlie rector hns 
the great tithes, and may bo a layman. Tlie vicar 
is always a clergyman, and is paid hy the small 
tithes. 

E. C. writes from Woolwich : “ Does your corretpon- 
dent ‘ Scotia' mean hy the ' Inlan*l Licence Dfpnrt- 
naen^' a branch of the Inland Revenue;: If so. he could 
obtain particulars from ‘ A Guide to Employment in 
the Civil Service,’ published hy Cassell." 

“ Anchor," and Others.—Your Monthly Part Is all 
right; the fault was with the printers In accldeutuUy 
including In the index a numlier belonging to the 
Bul)se<|uent part Tlie mistake was deteeteil, and 
remedied after a certain number bad been printed. 

Olp Postage Stamps.—W e have already .replied to 
several correspondents in reganl to the use of old 
stamps. The hint contained in a letter that has Just 
reached us may also be useful. Thus O. J, Uoltow 
writes from Stoke Hall. Stoke-upon-Trent: “ The 
stamps are sent U) some London institution—I do not 
know whlch - and they are then f'>rwarde<i from there 
to the Japanese, who buy them for decorating their 
houses, etc. I am now collecting some for a lady 
for this purpose, and .‘should be very glad of ony that 
may lie sent to me." We should have l>een very glad 
to learn wliat particular London institution is re¬ 
ferred to. as we liave never met with any such. 
Forktastlb Bill.—You would learn your business 
better as an apprentice than as a midstiipman. Tlie 
jiremium dL*i>end8 upon circumstances; some ship¬ 
owners charge none at all. To become an “en¬ 
gineer.” you must know your trade, and have passed 
an exaiuiuatiuii. 


W. A. J., and Gthers —.Scarcely a matter of infflci« 
general interest to occupy our sp»ce, espedallj i 
the newspapers deal with it at the time. 

A Mother (Bradford).—1. In the caae of death, on 
with ordinary ^>rre3pondeDts, iti» usually conaidere 
Biifficlent answer to send a memorial card. i. Th 
other paper is far advoiK-ed in prei>aratiQQ, and v;] 
api>ear almost immediately. 

£. J. Karn. —Delamotte'a “Primer of the Art : 
Illumination” (Lockwood, Os.) is the best treat.! 
on that subject we know of. Write to the publisLe 
for a list. 

A Reader.- The white spots come upon your nail 
liecanse. the vascular surface underneath Ishu 
attached to the homy texture of the nail, by lai*Kt 
and (jiher <;-aiues the nail soinetinx^ aeparai' • 1: 
small patches from the membrane l>elow, aa*l 
comes dry and oftaque. Have you a habttof Uppj 
your nails? If so, the remedy is literally in j^y. 
own hands; if not, we know of none. 

R R F. and J. P.—Microscopes range in price fr>r 
7s. upwards. You could get a very fair Instr, 
inent for a gninea ; and the studeut's binocular I. 
£0 is really a splendid iustrumeut. 

IK>MIME.—Get C'hamliers's Latin Exercises (EJecs-’ 
tary), price la. Cd. It can be ordered of am hok 
seller. 

Malcolm frere. — 1. We are not aware of anytmti> 
on the grocery trade, but a Journal entitled : 
“Onx er' is devoteil to the interests of the txs.i< 
2. Write to ilr. WcKxi, 74. Cheapaide, alwul \ia 
magic lantern slides and book of inatruction. 

PH'Kxix.—L eave your ferns in the ground duriastbe 
winter. It will tend to preserve them if you Titter 
them over with straw during frosty weather. Tote 
the geraniums up, and hang them root upwardsiis 
dark dry place wnere frost will not penetrate. 

Di^n Carlos. —We very much sympathise with yooto 
the affection of your eyes ; the l>est coarse woulii be 
for you to consult some surge*)!! or respeculle 
optician as to the practicability of wearing the sjrt 
of sjiectncles you describe. 

Apr. architect.—F or w*)rk8 on building, ctrpwlrr 
etc., write to Lockw'ood and Co., 7, Statioueis' BdJ 
Court, London. 

M. J. D. The proper form of commencing s letter 
from a lad of sixteen to a man of twenty-six, voalfi 
be, “ Dear Sir," or ‘‘ Dear Mr, A—.** 

Sl'lkt Bill.—I. Oil of tuipeotiue will take grease itair> 
out of paper, and a solution of oxalic or taruric sed 
will remove mk blots; but. as your bo(^ has bm. 
dropia^'l in the mnd, we fear the cose U hopelew 
2. Gold-leaf is used for gilding the edges of boulu 

V. R. E —Instructions for making an .Eolian hup 
woukl require more space than we can ^>are bert. 

Tont.— 1. Tiiere U no way of extracting gold from tie 
ore without the use of special apparatus. 2. Tie 
value of your piece of gold quartz dei)euds enhrrir 
upon the amount of gold in it. 

William Rose.— 1. The subjects in the Lower Gnda 
for Civil Service Examinations are Handwriting. 
Orthography. .Arithiiiutic, History. Geography. 
keeping. Digesting Returns into SuunnarieA, Indei- 
iiig (or Docketing, i.e., making a pr^cit of the ens- 
tents of documents), English Composition, and Capi- 
ing blaniiscript. For other situations, special ulr 
Jects are given, the particulars of which are osiall/ 
sUverti.'!eu. 2. Geometry is never r^uire<i except is 
rare cases where a draugiitsmau is wanted Full 
particuluni will l)e supplied on application to tbs 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Camioo Ho*, 
S.W, 

Water.- Organic impurities in w.iter are usually 
tected by a*lding to the suspected water a 'Wph 
pink solution of pennanganate of potash, slrshtly 
acitlulated with sulphuric acid. Organic nuitervul 
discharge the colour. Yothing definite, b*)«eTer. 
can be learned without a i>roi>er eiaiuinatioa cwx- 
ducted by a competent analyst. 

J. B. S. T.—We are afraid that, under the drctt®- 
stances, you have no chance of entering the sni}y w 
an officer. You certainly would not be allowed to 
keep your parentage and place of birth secret. 

J. W. Knott.—“T he Sailor’s Sea Book." by Jin«* 
Greenwood, published by Lockwood. London, stea¬ 
ls, we think, the sort of book you want. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

One of the heads of an Important branch of the 
Telegraphic Department of the G. P. O. in Scotltw 
writes : " Out of a staff of 84 lads under my char?** ^ 
fewer than 63 take the paper in weekly nunil>er5, wbik 
5 take it In monthly parts." We heartily thank oar 
friend for oil the interest he has shown in the matter 

A London boy writes from Highgate: 
the boys of the last school 1 was at. the Birminidi^ 
Grammar School, took in your paper. At the end 01 
the half the head master, Rev. E F. M. Macarthy. M A, 
spoke in high terraa of it, and gave his full approval U> 
the b*)y8 reading it." 

The prlncipsl of a school iu Folkestone writes !■> 
express his genuine admiration for our paper, 
fifty copies," he adds, “come into my school—hr 
mean! a large one—every week. The pa|>er s*»pphv* J 
real want, and I am del%bt^ to find it oee(icg*i^ 
such success." 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE KED lUVEU FLOOD. 


By R M. Bai.i.antynf., 

Author q/ “ The Li/eboal," '*Pmit etc. 


CHAPTER xn.—VrfTOUY ! 


B ut before that winter closed— .ay, be¬ 
fore it began—a great Y-ictory was 
sained, which merits spe-ial mention here. 
Let us retrace our stejYs a little as regards 
time. 

One morning, while Ian Macdonald was 
superintending the preparation of break- 
list in some far-away part of the we.stpm 
wildemese, and Michel Rollin was cutting 
firewood, Victor Ravenahaw came rushing 
into camp Yvuth the eager announcement 


Ian has hit with —and more t 
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that he had 80011 the footpnuU o£ au 
enormviia giizzly hoar! 

At any time such nows would have stirred 
the blood of Ian, but at that time, when 
the autumn was nearly over, and hope had 
almost died in tho breast of our scholastic 
backwoodsman, the news burst up n liim 
with the tin illing force of an olcctrio shock 

“ Now, Ian, take your fjuu and go in and 
win,” said Victor with eutlmsiasm, for tho 
youth had been infected with liollin’sspirit 
of gallantry, 

“ You see,” Rollin had said to Victor 
during a conlideutial Ich -u-ti'ie, “ ven a 
lady is in do case ve must bow do head. 
Ian do lov year .sister, Ver goot. Yonr 
sister do vish for a har-claw oobar. Vor 
goot. Veil, do chatioc turn up at last—von 
grizzly bar do appear. tVlio go shot ’im ? 
Vy, Ian, ceitaintly. Mais, it is pity be am 
so ’bominihly bad shot! ” 

Vicbir, being ati unsclfisb follow, at once 
agreed to thishcnco his earnest advice 
that Ian should take his gun and go in and 
win. But Ian shook his head. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, with a sigh, 
“it’s of no use my attempting to shoot a 
bear, or luiything else. I don'tknow what 
can be wrong with my vision, I can sec as 
elear and us fjir as the best of you, and 
I’m not bad, you'll allow, at folloiving up 
a trail over hard ground; but when it comes 
to squinting along tho barrol of a gnu I'm 
worse than useless. It's my belief that if 
I took aim at a haystack at thirty yards 
I’d miss it. No, Vic, I must give up the 
idea of shooting altogether.” 

” What 1 have you forgotten the saying, 
‘Faint heart never won fair lady’ ?” ex¬ 
claimed Victor, in surprise. 

•* Nay, lad, my memory is not so short 
ss that, neither is ray heart as faint as you 
seem to think it. I do intend to go in and 
win, but I shall do it after a fashion of my 
•wn, Vic.” 

Bollin, who came up at the moment and 
flung a bundle of sticks on the fire, de¬ 
manded to know what “ vas the vashion ” 
referred to. 

That I won’t tell you at present, 
boys,” said Ian; ‘‘but, if you have any 
regard for 1110 , you’ll make ino a solemn 
promise ni.t in any way to interfere with 
me or my plans unles.s you seo me in actual 
and imminent danger of losing my Ufe.” 

" Jus’ so,” said Eollin, with a nod, “ ve 
Till not step in to do reskoo till you is at 
Ac very lost gasp.” 

Having obtained tho requisilo promise, 
Ian set OS’ with his comrades to examine 
the bear’s track. There could be but one 
ppinion as to the size of the grizzly which 
made it. As Vic^^or had said, it wag 
enormous, and showed that the animal had 
wandeu'cd about hiti or and thither, as if it 
bad been of an undecided temperament. 
Moreover tho track was quite fresh. 

Of course there was much eager conver¬ 
sation about it among the friends; carried 
on in subdued tones and whispers, as if 
they feared that tho hear might bo listen¬ 
ing in a neighbouring bush. After dis¬ 
cussing the subject in every point of view, 
and uxamiiiing tire tracks in every light, 
they returned to the camp, at Victor’s 
suggestion, to talk it ovi r more fully, and 
make preparations f.r tho hunt. Ian, 
however, cut short their rieli'uirrations by 
reminding his comrades of thr ir promise, 
and claiming the strict, fulfilment of it. 

‘‘ If tbi.s thing is to be undertaken by 
me,” he said, ‘‘ I must have it all my own 
way and do the thing entir ly by myself.” 

“ Nobody objects to your liaviug it all 
your own way,” retorted Victor, somewhat 
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testily, ‘‘but why should you b“ so servet 
about it? 'Why not give a follow seme 
sort of idea what your plan is, so that, if 
we can’t have tho pleasure of helping you, 
we may at least enjoy the comfort of 
thinking about it ? ” 

“ No, Vic, no. I won’t give you a hint, 
bcrcause my plan is entirely new, and you 
would laugh at it; at le.ist it is i.ew to 
me, for I never heard of its bavin g been 
attempted with grizzlies before, th uigh 
I have heard of it in connectimi with otlu r 
t'Cars. Besides, I may fail, in which case 
tile less that is known ah mt my failure the 
better. Only this much will I say, the 
idea has been sugEPsPd to me liy the for¬ 
mation of the laud hereaiio it.s. 'Vou know 
tliero is a gap or 1 ass in the rocks just 
ahead of us, through which the bear si'ems 
to have passed more than once in tlie 
course of his ran hies. Well, that gap is 
tho spit where I will make my attemiit. 
If you follow me to tliat gap I will at once 
return to camp and let you manage the 
matter yourselves.” 

‘‘ Well, well, do as you please,” said 
Victor, with a laugh, *• am the .sooner yi.ii 
set about it the better. Eollin and I will 
rido away some miles in ttie opposite 
direction and see it we can't get hold of a 
wild goose for supprer.” 

‘‘ Ila! perhaps de grizzly vill get hold 
of anoder and a vilder goose for supjK'r,” 
said Eollin, with a shake of his bead. 

■Wlien his companions had departed, laii 
Macdonald cleaned his gun carefully and 
loaded with ball; then placing his axe 
in his belt beside his scrip ng-knife, he 
proceeded with long and rapid strides 
towards tho gap or pass above referred to. 
The bear’s track led through this psss, 
which was a narrow cut. not more than 
thirty feet wide, in a steejr mcky ridge 
with which tho country at that place was 
intersected for a considirable djstain<>. 
The ridge itself, and the pass by which it 
was divided, were thickly covered with 
trees ami dense undergr owth. 

The floor of tho pass was level, although 
nigged, and the rocks on either side rose 
in a she(.'r precipice, so that wlioevr r 
should attempt to penetrate without wings 
to tho region beyond must needs go by 
that nrrrow cut. 

Arrived at the middle of the pass, where 
it was narrowest, Ian leant h'S gun against 
tho procipico on one side, toi k off his coat, 
tucked no his sleeves, grasped his axe, 
and attacked a mighty tree. Like Ulysses of 
old he swung tho axe with ti enchant power 
and skill. Huge chips flow circling routi't. 
Erelong a goodly tree creak*d, groaned, 
and finally fell with a crash upon tho 
ground. It was tough woi k. Ian heaved 
a sigh of satisfac ion and wipred his stream¬ 
ing brow as he surveyed the fallen monarch. 
There was another king of tho same size 
near to the opiposite prrecipioe, whom he 
felled in tho same way. Birth monarchs 
mingled and severely injured their royal 
heads in the middle of tho pass, which 
thus became entirely blocked up, for our 
woodsruan had so managed that tho tree.s 
fell right across it. 

Next, Ian attacked tho united heads, 
and with great labour howietl a pas.-age 
through them, near to a spot whero a largi- 
boulder lay. Selecting sn itln r forest 
king, I;in cut it so that onoend of it fell on 
the boulder. Tho re-uli "f all this hewing 
and guiding of the f alii'g inO' an lis w as 
that the onlv Bvaibib'e track through tl e 
pass was a hole about four feel in diameter, 
with a tree of g;reat weight suspended 
above it by the boulder- 


’fo chop) off' the brunches and convitt 
this latti-r tree into a log did m t taki- 
long. Nfirlier dill it take much time or 
exertion to fashion a sort of supipoit. or 
trigger, in the shiipie of a figure -J, iniLio- 
iliati-ly under the log, so a< to ohstnu-t 
the hole aforementioned. But to luwr-r 
the leg gently £10111 the boulder on to ili'i 
trigger without setting it off was a iiistt-- 
of e.xtreiiie difficulty, ir-quiring gre.it i:.. 
and much time, for the weight of the I _■ 
was gTciit. and if it should once slip to tl.' 
ground, ten Ian Macdonalds could r. 't 
have raised it up agaiu. It was secoii!- 
plished at last, however, and sevend ailrii- 
tional heavy log's wt re leaned •upion it'.' 
main one to increase its weight. 

“ If lie returns tins way at all, he wil 
come in the evening,'’ muttered lau 1 
him-elf, as he sat rlowii on a slump 11;'1 
surveyed his liHiidiwork witli a smile of 
sali'faction. "But pierhajis be may r "t 
come back till morning, in which cine 1 
slndl have to wjitch hi re all night, an l 
those impiafii nt geese in the camp will le 
sure to disturb us on the jilea that thry 
feared I bad been kilh d—bah ! and pn r- 
hai's he won't come at idl! ” 

This last idea was not muttered : if me 
only thought, hut the theiight baneli". 
tlie smile of satisfaction from Ian's fst?. 
In a iiKslitativo mood he timk up his gur, 
refre.slied tlie priming and sliglitly ehipipeii 
file Hint, so as to sliarp*n its edge anJ 
make sure of its striking tin'. 

By that time it was long past noon, o; I 
tlie hiuiter was meditating tlie propirii ty "i 
going to a neighbouring lieiglit to vim 
the surroimding country, when a sligl'. 
noise attracted his attention, He star"’i 
cocked his gun, glared round in all dine- 
tions, and lielil bis breath. 

The noise was not repeati'd. Gradirilli 
tile frown of liis brows melted; tho gla"' 
of liis eyes aijati'd, tho ten.sion of lie 
muscles was relaxed, and bis higlily- 
wiouglit feelings escaps'd in a long-drawii 
sigli. 

‘‘Pshaw! 'twas nothing. No in 
it.s sfnsfTsS woiiUl roam about at such un 
hour, cmsideritig the row I have U'n 
kicking up witti hacking and cmshiiif: 
Come, 111 go to the top of that crag, lUi-i 
have a look round.” 

He jiut on his co.-it aud bolt, stuck hi* 
axe and knife iiilo the lat'or, shouhhn 1 
his gun, and went nimbly up the rockv 
ascent on his left. 

Coining out on a clear spot at fho cnic 
which had attracted h»rn, liccoiild tl. 
whole pass beneath him, oxc^-pt the f^p t 
where his trap had l>oen laid. That jxTtion 
was vexatiously hiddf^ii by an intervening 
clump of bushes. Next luomont he wrs 
pi'tritiod, 80 to sjioak, by the sight of ;i 
giizzl}' bear saiuitering bIowIv down th* 
pass as if in the enjoyment of an ttftcniCK>n 
str'll. 

No power on earth—except, pe rhaps. » 
glanccr from Klsie—could have uiu*etriHol 
Ian Miicdonald at that moment. He ste- 1 
ill the half-crouching attitud*” of one atont 
to spring over the cliff - absolutely motio.n* 
less—wiih eyes, mouth, and lU'strils wii 
open, us if to afford free egress to 
spirit. 

Not until the bear had passed slowly on- 
of sight behind tho intervening bustio.s 
he disenchanted. Then, indeo«i. he l 
up like a startled deer, tuniOfl sharp round, 
luid boundtsi back the way had com**, 
with as much caution and as little 
as WAS compatible with such vigorous 
act ion. 

Before ho had retraced his steps Usi 



'ards, however, ho beard a crashW ell 
Lid he know what had caused it. His 
leart got into his throat somehow. Swal- 
owing it with much diificulty, be ran on, 
lut a roar such as w;is never uttered by 
luman lungs ahu' st stoppt'd his circula- 
ion. A few seconds brought Ian within 
'iew of his trap, and what a sight pre- 
entcd itself! 

A grizzly bear, which seemed to him the 
lugcst, a.s it certainly was at that moment 
he fiercest, that ever roamed the Rocky 
fountains, was strugaluig furiously under 
he Weight of tlio ponderous tree, with its 
uperincumbent 1 nd of logs. The monster 
lad been caught oy th<^ small of the back— 
f such a back can ho said to have pos-essod 
i small of any kind—and its rage, mingled 
IS it must liave been with surprise, was 
iwfulto witness. 

The whole framework of the ponderous 
rap trcmbled and shook under the ii flu- 
■nce of the animaTs writhings. Heavy' 
hough it was, tin? bear shook it so 
)0W(jrfully at each spasm ( f rage, that it 
vas plainly' too weak to hold him long. In 
he event of his breaking out, death to the 
rapper was inevitable. 

Ian did nut hesitate an instant. His 
;hief fear at the moment was that his 
:omradcs at the camp might have heard 
he roaring — distant though they were 
rom the spot—and might arrive in time to 
poil, by sharing, his victory. 

Victory f Another struggle such as that, 
ind victory would have rested with the 
)ear! lau resolved to make Hire work. 
3e would put miasiiig out of the question, 
rhe tremimdous claws that had already 
vorkeil a small pit in the earth reminded 
lim of the collar and of Elsie. Leaping for- 
vard, ho thrust the point of his gun into 
he ear of the infuriated aiiituid and pulled 
he trigger. He was almost stuiincsl by 
he rejxirt and roar, togi ther with an 
mwoiited .shock that scut him recliug 
tackw'Mid. 

We know not how a good twLst-barrolIed 
would behave if its muzzle were thus 
itopped, but the eomiiion Indian gun 
ised on this occasion was not meant to 
X; thus treated. It was blown t > pieces, 
ind Ian stood gazing in speechless sur- 
irise at the fragment of wood remaining 
nhis hand. How far it had injured the 
)ear he could not tell, but the sliot had not 
ippareiitly abated its power one jot, for it 
ilUl heavesi upwards in a paroxysm of 
■age, and with such forio! as nearly to 
iverthrow the comple.x erection that held 
t down. Evidently there was no time to 
ose. 

Ian drew his axe. graspiid it with both 
lauds, raised himself on tiptoe, and 
irought it down with all his might on the 
lear's neck. 

The grizzly bear is noted for tenacity of 
ife. Isii had not hit, th\' ncik-bone. 
Instead of .succumbing to toe trememlous 
)low, it gave the handle of the axe a vicious 
wist with itsjiaw, which jerked the hunter 
violently to the ground. Before he could 
■ecover himself, the cUws which he coveted 
10 much were deep in his right tliigh. His 
iresence of mind did not forsake him 
iven then. Drawing his scalping-knife he 
vrenohed himself round, and twice burieil 
he keen weapon to the haft in the bear's 
dde. 

Just thsn an unwonted swimming sensa- 
lion came over Ian; his great strength 
leemed suddenly to dissipate, and tlie bear, 
he claw-coUar, even Elsie, faded utterly 
^tom his mind. 

Bltt stars were shining brigh'ly in tho 
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calm sky, and twiuUiug with pleasant 
traiiepiidity down upon his .upturned 
countensnee when consciousness returned 
to Ian Macilonald. 

“ Ah, Vic ! ” he murmured, ■with a long 
sad sigh; “ I’ve had such a splendid 

dream 1 ” 

“Come, that’s right, old boy. Here, 
have another mouthful,” said Victor, hold¬ 
ing a tin can to his friend's lips. “ It’s 
only tea, hot and strong, tho besst thing in 
the woild to refresh a wounded man; and 
after such a fight—’’ 

“What!” exclaimed Ian, starling and 
sitting bolt upright, while he gazed in the 
faces of his two comrades. “ Is it true ? 
Have I killed the—-the—grizzly ? ” 

“ Killed him I ” exclaimed Victor, rising; 
“ I should think you have.” 

“ Killed ’im ! ” echoed RoUin. “ Ton’s 
killed 'im two or tree time over; vy, you’s 
axed 'im, stabbed ’im, shotted ’im, busted 
’im, 8qua.sbcd ’im—ho !—” 

“ Am I much damaged ? ’’ inquired Ian, 
interrupting, for ho felt weak. 

“ Oh ! u'l — noting whatsocomever. 
Only few leetil boles in jou’s legs. Be 
bedder in a veek.” 

“ Look here,” said Victor, kneeling be¬ 
side the wounded man and presenting to 
him a piece of wood on which were neatly 
arranged a row of formidable claws. “I 
knew you would like to see them.” 

“ How good of you, Vic. It was 
thoughtful of yon, and kind. Put them 
down before mo—a little nearer—there, 

SJ.” 

Ian gazed in .speechless admiration. It 
was not that he was vain of the achieve¬ 
ment ; he was too sciisiblo and unselfish 
for that; but it was surh a pleasure to think 
of being able, after all, and in spite of his 
bad shooting, to pre.sent Elsie with a set of 
claws that were greatly superior to those 
given to her mother by Louis Lambert 
—the finest, in short, that he had ever 
seen. 

(To he continued.) 

A KEMOBABLE BIDE. 

MONO the “ pl»*aH«res of memory ” as.sociatcd 
with my turly day.H, few are raoit* gmtoful 
thau those of oiii winter eveiiiujis at home, wlicn 
tho .shutters were elns<’ij, ami tlie cnrtain.s 
flr.iwn, and the lire biazed and crackled iu the 
chimney. 

Many of tli« stories then told by members 
of the liappy group were ical events which had 
h'lppenod in our own family, and were ivlated 
as illustrating a kind ami overruling Provi¬ 
dence. I well leim iubcr one interesting adven¬ 
ture of his own whicli my father tohl. 

before he began business for himself, he was 
engaged as assistjint to another. Ho was look¬ 
ing forward with some solicitude to the time 
when he should himself be a master, and, after 
the common custom of young nu n, he had con¬ 
trived to “ fall in love.” In those days busiiiCAS 
was buslncs.s: and if the style of doing it wa’< 
not quite .so “ fast ” as it is nowadav.s, it claimefl 
a very i-lase attention. Kvery one mu.st “ buckle 
lo it,” mu.st “stick close,” uud holidays we e 
few and far between. When a huli<hiy did 
eome, it must be made the most of. So then 
when liis turn eame for a holi<lav, hi.s id -a oi 
making tlie most of it was to rise early, to take 
such a jourm'v as should bring him to the 
presence of th«^ future partner of all sorrow’s aii'l 
joys. The use of a hors<‘ and a certiin ligl-t 
couveyariee was eloerfullv gr-*nte«l by th-- 
ma.ster f.>r an c.xciirsioii with so honourable a 
puri«.se. 

before dayle'enk iiiliio morning the horse was 
harnessed to the carriage. Mounting tlie sent, 
whip in hand, iudul^nng in some p.irdonal lu 
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w'aking dreuma, and jmssihly building somo 
Ciistlca iu the air, he was rapidly driving towards 
the goal ut hope and desire. It so fell out that 
tlie holiday 1 am sjieakiug of was in a very raiuy 
Season. It had been raining ail night, tliougli 
the tall had abated in the morning. Ja sm-h 
seasons the country was very liable to Hoods, 
and he was soon lutormed by wayfarers whom 
lie met that “ the waters were out.” 

Thougli “ the waters were out,” and the fords 
were declared to be “all but impiw-sid.ile,” the 
beneht ol tlie small doubt impiu-d in tlie “ail 
but ” was given on the side of making ihe trial 
to get aeros.s. The road to be pursued lay iu 
several j>laces through llic bed of a stream, 
biidgos being tlieii but seldom found in those 
parts. At ordinary times the streams to be 
cro.s.'scd were of clear and shallow water, making 
their faint ripjde over beds of sand or ch ua 
gravel ; but when mucii rain had fallen, or 
wh'ii heavy snowstorms wue followed by a 
rapid thaw, and it was announced that “the 
waters were emt,” then ihesc previously bali- 
bling brooks would show the widtli and tone 
of a liver, making broad eiicroaelinients on tiio 
road 0)1 eitlier side, and in the middle ofteu 
becoming ileep and dangerous to cross. 

I rciiieml>er seeing some of these places with 
water spread into a broad Jake, coveiing the 
fields tor miles, prejiorlionately deep in llie 
usual bed of the stream, and iu the shallow 
jiarts. where there were no liedges on the fainis, 
completely destroying all visible dbsliuctiou 
between the ditch-divided field.s. 1 remcniher, 
too, that white posts were placed at inlervHls 
along ibo side ol the road for some yards fium 
eiihcr margin of the ordinary rivulet. These 
pust.s, having a graduated scale of feet and lialf* 
het marked upon thuiii iu conspicuous black 
lines and figures, served the double purpose of 
showing the depth of the water at each p' st, 
and indicating the boundary line bryond w hi^-li 
the traveller must not drive if he would kiep 
his wheels in the beaten and safe track. To 
this day I can recall, as a sort of romantic 
adventure of childhood, the passing through a 
flood of this kind, liding in a high-wheeled 
vehicle, which nevertheless had its axles 
drenched during a constdorable part of our 
pa.s.s8ge. the driver taking good care to keep up 
a due relationship to the friendly guide-posts. 

On that memorable morning of my father's 
journey there was some such place which he 
must needs get through if he would attain the 
go^il tor which he had started. When he came 
to the margin of the stream and scanned the 
bnadth of water interposed between the part of 
the road on which he rested and that part which 
couid be st-eu beyond, there was a momeni’s 
pause. But he knew every foot of the ground, 
^iid iiad {>assed it before on his master's busi- 
iio.s.s when there was almost as much water. 
Why not now pass it on an errand so specially 
bis own ? 

After a momentary pause the traveller made 
up bis mind. “CracK went the whip, round 
went the wheels,” and in obedience to the cheery 
and well-known voice of the rider, the willing 
horse set his hoofs in the stream. On he went 
till the waters reached the girth—onwards, till 
they came above the axles of the wheels To 
ivtrr-ut liecaiiie quickly impossible. A vast and 
iuerrasing rush of muddy waves, “a fresh,” 
the water-flow of many lands, was gathering as 
a kind ( f “ rapids ” in the centre of the chantiel. 
The horse wa.i lifted from his feet:. In a few 
tuoiiieuts his head wa.s turned in the direction 
of the current, and, with the conveyance, was 
Hoaiing rapidly downwards, bearing the helpless 
ti nt'on a strange aquatic expedition, whither 
iwny it was hard to see or say—probably towards 
'omt' p):i< e called “ the wash,” not hopeful for 

:t Ur diirg-pl-rCO. 

0 wHid, and onward still, through strange 
whi«dug <'d'lic«, sometimes “ the cart Itefore the 
itor*e, ’ Sometime'S the horse before tho cart, 
WHS tliis Mwkward adventure.pursued, the cen- 
V. V'Orc e li. ppily never being overset, and the 
rider nev»r losing his Glance. Occasionally 
this ui.woidcd liver navigation was accompioied, 
iMihaps a little encumbered, by the floating; 
carcass ol u shn*p, the rail.-^ of some iick-yatd| 
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or a strew of straw and hay, the wrecks of 
farmsteads. 

For a long time, far as the eye could reach 
acroas this often-flooded land, the voyager could 
see no sign of house, or help, or hel[»er. It wm 
no use to shout. There seemed nothing for it 
but silently and hopelessly to float away, 
apparently to certain destruction. 

There was yet one hopa There is a faying 
that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.’^ 
It was BO now. My father was a true Christian 
from the days of his youth, and lie believed in 
prayer. lie assured that he would not start on 
a long Journey without commending all to God; 
and he lifted his heai-t anew to Heaven in this 
hour of danger. The Father of all mercies kept 
his mind in peace, and his calm self-possession 


seat which had home him so long, he brought 
up the floating liorse and gear, and began to 
shout for very life to the labourers seen afar. 
Happily they heard, and quickly came to help. 
Hy great exertions they coiitriv^ to relieve the 
horse, an<l to bring liiin on shore, and at last to 
land the conveyance which so unexpectwlly 
served that day on the river as well as on the 
road. 

Horse and driver were taken to the nearest 
farm, where they found rest and hospitality to 
refresh and cheer, having received, beyond a 
wetting, marvellously little dain^e. 

Late, but blameless on that account, and full 
of gratitude for his deliverance, lie reached the 
goad of this combined voyage and journev ; and 
the evening was spent none the less happily 


THE BOY CAPTAIN. 

By Jplks Veksk. 

CHAPTER XI.—ROrOH WEATHER. 

D urino the ensuing week nothing psi- 
ticular occurred on hoard. The br«i' 
still freshened, and the Pilgrim made on 
the average 160 miles every twenty-four 
hours. The speed was as great as couldbf 
expected from a craft of her size. 

Dick grew more and more sanguine in 
his anticipations that it could not be Ion* 
before the schooner would cross the trad 
of the mail-paekets plying between tl» 
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C tly helped him in this time of need. Though 
rts in such peril, deliverance was at hand. 
After awhile he .saw willows ahead. By some 
slightly rising ground on wliich the said willows 
Were growing, the main stream was somewhat 
narrowly confined between tw’o bunks, whilst 
much of the superfluous Wiiter had cut for iteelf 
sundry new channels, or spread itself far abroad 
on some lower lands. Tlie central torce of the 
stream bore the adventurer into the main chan- 
n*'l, between the banks, and beneath the willow 
trees. As he neared the willows he saw lio]>c of 
help in their tough branche.s. Mindful of Iiis 
in i.st+T.H property as well as of himself, he took 
the stout reins, which he had never relinquished, 
and, wrapping them round his arm with a 
loop, he stood up, and ma<ie a desperate grasp 
Ht a strong little willow which overhung the 
bank. p 

As he rose, he caught a gliin]>se of .some men 
at woik in a distant field. He held on with 
firm nnd unflinching grip to thefiiemlly brancli, 
twisting the smaller twig.s about his hand; 
ht v ilh bis legs, hooking them under the '■ 


tliat there was such an adventure to relate. 
How Joyfully did these future partners 
acknowledge the hand of the Divine Disposer, 
their everListing Friend ; and in future years 
what pleasant recollections as well as useful 
lessons did this adventure aflford to loving, 
listening children in the long winter evenings, 
when, gathering about the cheerful blazing fire, 
they would winningly say, and not say in vain, 
*‘Oh, do let U3 hear that story of how' father 
was saved from drowning, when he was going 
to see mother, before you were married.” 

What I heard from my lather I have often 
told to my own children ; and in now tcdling 
it to the readers of the Boy’s Owm Papkr, 

I would liavc tl<em lay to heart these two 
things. The first is, that for all trials and x>erils | 
in life the ime best preparation is to bo at 
peace with God. No true harm can befall the 
.soul that is safe in C’hrist. The second thing is, 
that tnie prayer is more than the cry of fear in 
time of danger. It is the tnl^t of the helpjes.s 
in the power and the love of our Father in 
heaven. 


ea.stom and western hemispheres. He hd 
made up his mind to hail the first pasdLg 
vessel, and either to transfer his pa^sense^^. 
or what perhaps would be better still, w 
borrow a few sailors and, it might be. sa 
ofiScer to work the Pilgrim to shore. 

I could not help, however, a growing 
j of astonishment, when day after day pas?'?^, 
I and yet there was no ship to be signallni 
! He kept the most vigorous b ok-out, bu! 
' all to no purpose. Three voyages 
had lie made to the w’hale-fisheries, and bit 
experience made him sure that he out;bt 
now to be sighting some English 
American vessel on its w'ay between tw 
Equator and Cape Horn. 

Very different, however, was the tnifl 
position of the Pilgrim from w'hnt 
supposed: not only had th« ship be^ti car¬ 
ried far out of her direct course by cnrrei*'^ 
the force of which there were no 
estimating, but from the moment when tbt) 
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compass had been tanii)ered with by Negoro 
the steering itself had put the vessel all 
astray. 

Unconscious of both those elements of 
disturbance, Dick Sands was convinced that 
they were proceeding steadily eastward, 
and was perjwtually encouraging Mrs. 
Weldon and himself by the assurance that 
they must very soon arrive within view of 
the A merioan coast; again and again assert- 
ng that his sole concern was for his passen¬ 
gers, and that for his own safety he had no 
inxiety. 

“But think, Dick,” said the lady, “what 
i position you would have been in if you 
isd not had your passengers. You would 
lape been alone with that terrible Negoro; 
oa would have been rather alarmed 
hen.” 

“ I should have taken good care to put 
t ont of Ncgoro’s power to do me any mis- 
hief, and then I should have worked the 
hip by myself,” answered the lad, stoutly. 
His very pluck gave Mrs. Weldon re¬ 
eved coiifidonee. She was a woman with 
rouderful powers of endurance, and it was 
Illy when she thought of her little son that 
he had any feeling of despair ; yet even 
his she endeavoured to conceal, and Dick’s 
ndaunted courage helped her. 

Although the youth of the apprentice 
id not allow him to pretend to any 
dvanced scientific knowledge, he had the 
roverbial “ weather-eye” of the sailor, 
le was not only very keen in noticing any 
hange in the a-spect of the sky, but ho had 
jamt from C^iptsun Hull, who was a clever 
icteorologist, to draw correct conclusions 
:om the indications of the barometer ; the 
aptain, indeed, having taken the trouble 
5 make him learn by heart fhe general 
lies which are laid down by Vnropierm;— 

1. If after a long jioriod of fine weather 
le barometer falls .suddenly and oon- 
nuoiisly, although the mercury may be 
escending for two or three daysbeforethere 
1 an apparent change in the atmosphere, 
lere will ultimately be rain ; and the 
inger has been the time between the first 
cpression and the commencement of the 
lin, the longer the rain may be expected 

) last. I 

2. Kic« vers'i, if afb'r a long period of | 
et weather the barometer begins to rise | 
owly and steadily, fine weather will ' 
asue; and the longer the time between 
le rising of the mercury and the com- 
iciiceiueut of the fine weather, the longer 
le fine weather may be exppcti-d to last. [ 

d. If immediately after the fall or rise 
f the mercury a change of weather cnsui's, 
le change will be of no long contiu- > 
ance, 

4. A gradual rise for two or three days ! 
uring rain forecasts fine weather ; but if 
lore be a fall immediately on the arrival 
f the fine weather, it wiU not he for long, 
his rule bolds also conversely. 

0 . In spring and autumn a sudden fall 
idicates rain ; in the summer, if very hot, 
foretells a storm. In the winter, after a 
eriod of steady frost, a fall prognosticates 
change of wind with rain and hail; whilst 
rise announces the approach of snow. 

6. Rapid oscillations of tho mercury 
itber way are not to bo interpreted as indi- 
fiting either wet or dry weather of any 
uration ; continuanoo of either fsur or foul 
leather is forecast only by a prolonged 
nd steady rise or fall beforehand. 

7. At the end ofaufumn, afterajieriod of 
rind and rain, a rise may be expected to 
e followed by north wind and frost. 

Not merely bad Di< k got these mice by 
ote, but be bad tested them by his own 


observation.s. and had become singularly 
trustworthy in his forecasts of the weather. 
He made a point of consulting the barome¬ 
ter several times every day, and although 


this preliminary operation over. There 
still remained the task of taking in the reefs 
m the topsail. 

Tho Pilgrim in one respect differed from 


"For half an hour Negoro stood motionless." 


to all appearances tho sky indicated that 
the tine weatnor was sittled, it diii not 
escape his observation that on tho 20th the 
niercurj' showed a tendency to fall. Dick 
knew that rain, if it came, would be aecoiu- 
piiniod by wind ; an opinion in which he 
was very soon coufinned by the breeze 
freshening, till tho air was displaced at the 
rate of nearly sixty feet a .second, or more 
than forty milo.s an hour; and ho recog¬ 
nised the nece.ssity of at once shortening 
.sail. He had already used the iirecaution 
to take in tho royal, tho maiii-topsail, 
and tho flying jib, but he now at once 
resolved Ukewise to take in the top-gallant, 
and to have a couple of reefs in the fore¬ 
topsail. 

To an inexperienced crow, the last opera¬ 
tion Avas far from easy; hut there was no 
symptom of shirinking from it. Follosved 
by Bat and Austin, Dick mounted the rig¬ 
ging of the foremast, and with little trouble 
got to the top-gallant. Had the weather 
Ix-cn less unprcimisiug he would have been 
inclined to leave the two yards as they were, 
but anticipating the ultimate necessity of 
being obliged to lower the mast, he unrig¬ 
ged them, and let them down to tho dock; 
he knew well enough that in the event of 
the gale rising ashe expected, the lowering 
of the mast as well as the shortening of 
sail would contribute to diminish the strain 
and stress upon the ve-sel. 

It was the work of two hours to get 


ino.'.t modern vessels. ’ She did not carry a 
double oretop, which wouldvery much have 
diminished the difficulty attending the reef¬ 
ing. It was consequently necessary to 
proceed as before ; to mount the rigging, 
by main force to haul in the flapping cauvas, 
and to make the fastening secure. But 
critical and dangerous as the task was, it 
wassuceessfullyaeeompbshed, andthethree 
young men, having descended safely to the 
deck, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
schooner ran easily before tho wind, which 
hod further increased till it was blowing a 
stiff gale. 

For three days the gale continued brisk 
and hard, yet Arithoiit any variation in its 
direction. But all along the barometer was 
falling; the mercury sank to 28” without 
.symptom of recovery. The sky was becom¬ 
ing overcast; clouds, thick and lowering, 
obscured the sun, and it was diffioult to 
make out whore it rose or where it set. 
Dick did his best to keep up hi, courage, 
but he could not disguise from himself that 
there was cause for uneasiness. He took 
no more rest than was absolutely neoeasary, 
and what repose ho allowed himself he 
' alway s took on deck ; he maintained a calm 
' exterior, but he was really tortured with 
\ anxiety. » 

i Although theviolence of thewind seemed 
I to lull awhile, Dick did not suffer himself 
I to be betrayed into any false security ; he 
knew only too Avell what to expect, and 
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ftffcr a brief interval of comp>irativo quiet 
^ale returned uud the waves bt'gau to 
run very high. 

About four o'clock cue afternoon, Xt goro 
fa llio^t luiusiml thinjr for him) eiuergod 
from his kitch^ iu and skulked to tin* fore. 
Dingo wiis fast asDej), and did imt 
his e.rdinary growl by way of gj<*(‘'iiig io 
his enemy. For halfaiih in Xegorost »od 
Uiotioidess, apparently 2 urveyit g tie- liovi* 
zoTi. The heavy waves rolb-d th*> 

wore higher than tlic coiiditioii of tin* wind 
wjtiTaiited ; their iniigniuide witnessed to a 
stonn jmssing in the west, und tio re win 
every reason to suspect tliat the rilgriin 
might be eauglit by its violence. 

Kegoro looked long at the water; ho 
then raised his oy(‘3 and sonmed tho sky 
Above ami below Ik* might have read 
threatening signs. The upjx^r stratum of 
cloud was travelling far moxe nipully thnn 
that beneath, an indication th^t ere long 
f lie musses of vapour would descend, and, 
(ximingin contact with the inferior eiirrent, 
would change the ga’e into a tmipest 
which probably would iucrea.se to a huni- 
cano. 

It might bo from ignorance or it might 
be from iiKlifference, but there w'as no indi¬ 
cation of alarm on tho face of Neguro ; <»ii 
the other hand there might be seen a S‘>rt 
of smile curling on his lip. Aft4*r thus 
gazii'g above him utkI around him, he 
clambered on to tlic bowsprit, and made 
his way by degn es to the very gammon¬ 
ings ; again he rested and looked about him 
as if to explore the horizon ; afrt r awliilo 
lie clambered back on deck, and soon steal¬ 
thily ndreated to his own quarters. 

No doubt there was much to cause con¬ 
cern iu the general asjiei t of the wi’iitln r : 
but there was one point on wbii h they 
never failed to congratulate each other;— 
that the direction of the wind had never 
changed, and consequently iuu.st be carry¬ 
ing them in the desired course. Unless a 
storm should overtake them, they could 
Continue their present navigation without 
peril, and with every prosp**ct of finding a 
port upon ihe shore w'heivj th^*y might put 
in. Such W'ere their inutvial and a cknow¬ 
ledged hopes; but Bick secretly felt the 
misgiving Jest, without a pilot, he might 
in his ignorance fail to find a harbour of 
refuge. Nevertheless, he would uot suffer 
himself to meet trouble half way, and 
kept up his spirits under the conviction that 
if difiiculties came ho should be strength¬ 
ened to grapple with them or make his 
escape. 

Time passed on, and tho 9tb of March 
arrived without material chanfcre in the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere. Theskyremamed 
heavily burdened, and the wind, which 
occasionally had abated for a few hours 
had always returned with at least its former 
violence. Tbo occasional rising of the 
mercury never encouraged Bick to antii i- 
pate a permanent iinprovemeiit in the 
weather, and ho discerned only too phiinly 
that brighter times at present were not to 
be looked for. 

A startling alarm had more than onc^ 
boT'n caus'^i by the su ld(*n breaking of 
storms in which thuDdeibolts hadse»-m»d 
to fall within a few cables' h*ngths of the 
schooner. On these oc<!asions ihe t rrents 
of rain had been so heavy th‘»t tho shiji had 
appeared to be in the very midst • f a whirl¬ 
pool of vapour, and it w%as impossible to see 
a yard ahead. 

TtK' Pilgrim pitched and rolled fright¬ 
fully. Fortunately Mrs. Weldon could 
bear the motion without mucli persoi al ii»- 
oouvonienco, and consequently w'as able to 
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devote her att< Tition to h(T little 'boy, who 
wms a miserable suiVerer. Cousin Ih nedK^r. 
was as undisturbed as the cockroaches lie 
was investigating; he hanily noticed the 
iiUTcasing madness of ritln rwind orwavt*, 
but w ent on with his studies ns calmly as it 
lie were in his own comfortsblc inus-uiu at 
San Framatco. Moivover. it was fori unate 
that the negroes did nor. sutb r to any 
great degree from fica-sici> nes'<, and ciuise- 
queiilly wore able to as-i.st tli**ir captain in 
his arduous task. Bick was Jar too experi¬ 
enced a sailor himself to be inciuivemonLC'd 
by any oscillations of the vessel, however 
violent. 

The Pilgrim still made good head’« ty, 
and Dick, ahh >ngh he was aware that 
ultimately it would probably be nicessary 
agttiii to shortm sad. was anxioxis to post¬ 
pone making any alteration b« foie h*- was 
ab.«olutely obbged. Surely, he reas-ued 
with himself, tin* land coul-l not n<»w be far 
away ; he had calculated his spe<*d ; h<* hail 
kept a diligent reckoning on the clmrt; 
suiely, the sluire must be almost, in sight, 
lie would U' -t trust his crew to keep watch ; 
he was aware how easily their iiiexperii‘i'C» d 
ey»s would b(‘ uiisl(*d, an<i how they might 
iiiistaktui distant <-l«'U(l-hank for tho land 
they Coveted to see ; he kept wati h for him¬ 
self ; his own gazr* was ever fixed upon the 
horizon ; and iu the <-ager!*e>s of his ex| ec- 
tation he would repeat! ol\ mount to tho 
crosstrees to get a wider iMiige of vision. 

But land was not to be seen. 

Next day as Dick was standing at tlu* 
bow. alternately censi'lering th<^ canvas 
which Ins ship <'arried and the aspect pre¬ 
sented by the sky, 3Irs. Weldon aj),-rouched 
him ■without his uoiicing her. She caught 
some muttered expressions of bewilder¬ 
ment that f*-ll from his lips, and asked him 
w’heiherhe could seeanything. 

lie lowered the telescope which ho bad 
been holding in his hand, and answered, 

“ No, Mrs. Weldon, I cannot sec any¬ 
thing ; and it is this that perplexes me so 
sorely. I cannot understand whj*^ wo have 
not already come in sight of land. It is 
nearly a month since we lo.st our poor dt ar 
captain. There has been no delay in our 
progress, no stoppage in our rate of speed. 
I cannot make it out.” 

“ H-iw far were wo from land when wc 
lo't the captain r” 

“ I am sure I am not far out in saying 
that w’e were scarcely mon* than 4,500 miles 
from the shon s of America.” 

“And at what rate have we been sail¬ 
ing'"” 

“ Not much less than nine score knots a 
day,” 

“ How long, then, do you reckon, 
Bick, we ought to be in arriving at tho 
coasr ? “ 

“Under tix-and-twenty days,” replied 
Bick. 

He paused Ix'fore he spoke again, then 
added, 

“ But what my^tifiOR me even more than 
our failii'g to sight tho land is this: we 
haV'* not come across a single ve«S‘ 1; and 
yet ve.s.sels witlniut number are aUvajs 
traversing these sens.” 

“ But do you not thitik,” inquired Mrs. 
W^eldon, “ that y«'U have made some enor 
in y«mr reckmiingj" Is your speed really 
what you have supiioaed Y ” 

Imjiossihle. madam,” replied Bick. 
with an air of dignity, “impossible that I 
should have fallen into error. Tho log i as 
been consulted, without fail, every half- 
hour. 1 am about to have it lowfrcd now, 
and I wiil undertake to sh iw you that we 
arc at this present moment making ten 


miles an hour, which would give consider¬ 
ably over ‘^00 miDs a day.” 

II • iheu called out to Tom, 

“ T')m, loAer tlie log ! ” 

Theuld lua I was quite accustomed to tbe 
duty. Tin* log was Jostened to the line and 
• blown overboard. It ran out rogularlv 
for about tivc-and-i wenty fathoiu.s, wbu 
all at oi.c * ti.elii.e shickeiieil in Tom’s baud. 

“ Ir. is broken I’’ cried Tom ; •'the cotd 
is broken ! ” 

“Broken?” exclaimed Bick ; “broken'. 
Wo have lost the log ! ’ 

It w as to ) true. The log "was gone. 

Tom drew in tue rope. Dick took itnp 
and ♦ xammeii it. It hadiu.t broken at in 
poii.t of union with the log; it had given 
way ill llie middle, at a place where the 
.^tminis ill some unaccountable 'W'ay hivi 
worn .strangely tl iu, 

Dirk's Myony of miiul, in spite of ]il< 
eflori t» be calm, was intensely great. A 
suspicion of loul ]»lay^ involuntarily oc- 
cunc<l to hiiu. He knew that the rojiehini 
bet n of lii st-rate niiikc ; he knew thnt it 
had been quite sound whea used Ixfor;: 
but lie conUi pi\)ve nothing ; he could only 
mourn over the los.- whicu committed him 
to the sole remaining couipass as his oni) 
guide. 

That compass, too, although be knewii 
not, Was mishaoing him eu'iivlyl 

Mr**. AVtldou bighid 'ih she wdiiiessed the 
giicf which the los^i manifestly caused pe r 
Dick, but iu purest sympathy sbe 
no hing, and retired thoughtfully to br 

Cab 11. 

It was no loDgfr possible to reckon tb*. 
rate of progio.s, but th* re was uo doubt 
that the Tiigriiu continued to maintain 
least her prevh us sji^od. 

Beiorc another four-and twenty hours 
had pas>ed iho barometer had fallen still 
low'er, and th© w’iiid was threatening t • 
rise to a velocity of sixty luilos. Kcsolvi-i 
to be c-n the safe side, Dick determined no: 
only to strike the top-gailant and the 
main-topmast, but to take iu ail the lower 
sails. Indeed, be began to be aw'arcthat 
no time w as to be lobt. The operation 
w'ould not be done in a moment, and tie 
.storm was approaching. Bick made Toni 
take the helm; he ascended the shroud' 
with Bat, Austin, aud Acto^on, making 
Hcrcule.s stay’^ou deck to slacken tbehalyarJ' 
as requireni. 

By dint of arduous exertion, and at no 
little risk< f beitg thrown overboard by ih 
rolling of the ship, they succeeded i: 
lowering the Iw’o masts ; the fore-top^vJ 
was then reefed, aud the foresail cntinly 
struck, 80 that the only taiivus that tb^ 
schooner carried was tho retftnl fore-top 
and th© one stay. These, howrever, made 
her iim with a terrific speed. 

Early on the moniii g of tho 12th, Dick 
noted with alarm that the baromcUTha'l 
not Ct ased to f/.ll, and now re»ii>tered only 
di d’’. The teuij.estha i Cuiitinued to in* 
erenso, tid it was nnsafo for the ship f* 
carry any canvas at ail. The order wv' 
given for the tiqisail to be taken in, but it 
was »oo lat-*!; a violent. gus« cairled tho 
compbtel’ awiiy. and Austin, who bii 
in d*' his way to the fore-top-yard, was 
atriiok by the dying shcft; aud althoiutb 
he was not seriously hurt, ho w*as oblii:<-i 
at once to return to deck. 

Bick Sauda became more uneasy tkiic 
over ; bo wa** tortured by appiehensious of 
r»nfg outly-ng the sho o, to which bo 
iiiiHgined h© must now be close; but ko 
could discern no roc^s to justify his fears, 
ai^d returned to take his place at the 
hvlm. 



¥lie OwTi 


Tho I'fxt moTiK’nt Negoro appeared on 
lock ; he p inted mystorioii^ly to the far- 
d t'orizOM. as thouish he di>ceniod some 
l-jnct, as a uiouiitain, there; and looking 
• iiinl with a lutUr voiciit Hinlc. immediately 
:ft the deck, and went back to his cabin. 

(To be cauiiniuYi.) 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SC'HOOI. vSTOnV. 

By xnK 1 ’kv. T. S. Mii.i.incton, 
iv.thor of “ Cmkr a Cloud,'’ '* Day and Man." cte. 
niAIMKn YII —CO.Ml’ULSOllV (’KU’KKT. 

the first eb vfii had fini.'ihed their 
game, Mr. Duck, having carried his 
;it rmt, tho younger boysoaiiio round him, 
lie b<‘gging for a f*-w bells, another c*fiV‘r- 
»g liim a catch, a third anxious to bowl 
ini. 

“ AU r»gh^,'* lie .criid : “it’s your tiiin 
[ivr.” and he made tlu ia form shies, and 
•t tln m I'lav iiig. 

“ Ki'vor inin-i the scnr<\'’ he .said, “this 
for pra«-Tico; and if you want to be 
icke'ors you must have ph-nty of it. 
!i]| It a ga»jie if you like, but I shall liow) 
ii* both Midos. You needn't be afraid, I 
wn’r. hurt you.” 

Ax if it Wrfs likely wo .sliould be afraid! 
Ho was a first-rate ti n .her, thouiili, and 
(1 not care liow nuich trouble he took, 
c f»nt us up to all the best dodges, and 
lOugh lie s«'<-]ued«M if he could do vlut 

• liked with our wickets, give us (ach a 
uiiice tjf making a few luns before buwl- 
g us . 

i'owurds evening some of ns began to 
't v(*r% tired. ^Ve had learnt .souietliing, 
id Mr. Du(rk said wo should soon get on ; 
d wo had lia i almost cuou;,;h r>f it lor one 
ly. Still In^ kept us at it. We inu.st go 
i till the bdl rang, lie said ; we must not 
vh in. Mr. Kcunedy said the smii*", and 
did the ironilors, luostof them. WiMiid 
*t want t» give in ; we a' anted to get all 
e good wc could out of the profe^sioi'**!; 
it wo did not want him to have all the 
ay to hitusc'lf. He w-is in now, and, do 
hat we Would, wo could not get him out. 
e was teaching u? to fiiiM, ho said, but 
e laid had fielding onmigh, 

PouglicT was mure lin d than any one— 
least, he looked so. He had already 
k] me he hogau to think ctickct was a 
i'^^ake; at all evcut>«, you might have too 
u h of a good thing. Insteud of loi -king 
IT. for C’vt».‘bcs, he bcga»i to gape and to 
uat down upon hi.s lu-els. If a ball came 
iiliiii bis rmich ho wi uld let it sli]) past 
in, aiidev»'ii th(?u woidd scJircoly take t-ic 
(»ub1e to run afbr it, or to throw it up 
u ply whoii ill band. He had not calcu- 
t'd wh‘-u he sent for a protessioiiHl tliat 

• \'Ould liavi* t'> run about all over tho 
Id, wnetlior he liked it or no, to pick up 
s b ills lor him. It was tuniii g the tables. 
> s id : Mr. Du k ciiight to know bettir 

in t • » o' ave lu that way. 
but still Duck s ballswontflyinghere and 
icrc, and it .sciunrd as if he meant to go 
I batring all night So at last Pougher 
' h m g‘* whe e they liked. 

Tlio captain, seeing his carolessuc.s^, 
ii]« d out t<» him in language tliat was in t 
I'lplinumtHry, »nd many others found 

• lit wirh him and chaffed him. 

■ I d'Ui’t want to play,” he ssid, at 
’ gth : “it’s a bore. I won't play any 

iiior.” 

Th it wonH do,” snid M^ tcoinbe: “you 
iUbit pi jy on till the stumps are drawn.” 


Motcoinbc was the monitor who had 
given him a licking about tlio flagstaff. 

Pouidhtrtoi k 1.0 nolice of the speaker, 
but began to wa'k (*ff the pound. 

Two or three of the fi iiows were after 
him ill a minute, but lie refused to iuni 
back when they told him. He was going 
to put on his jacket when M.-tcombe 
snatchc-d it from l im, and, laying lii.s hand 
roughly on his slioulder, ordo'cd him 
back iiimiodialely to his place at long .slip. 

Poughi r resisted, and tiiere was a scene. 
Meiivale cuine up and rcLjjonstratod with 
him quit tly, and for a lime he seemed to 
be persuaded; but presently he began 
again, spiai'liiig on 1 is f>ico on the grass 
a.id losing all his chauoi-s. I have heard 
It said tt.at you may bring a liorsc to the 
water, but >ou cannot make him diink. 
So you may keep a fellow in the ciicket- 
tield, but you c.iiiuot uiak« him play. A 
bail fell cl 'Se to where Pougher was. Ho 
might have pick* d it up in a moment, 
ami I believe if lie had don»* so Duck would 
liave b('cu run out. We all said so. Bat 
lie only crawled towards it on hia hands 
and knees, and ihc'u s iit it rolling along 
tlie grass about half w -y* to the wicket. It 
was mortifying; and two or three of the 
elder boy.s ran up to him and began to 
leather him; Motcornbe among them, of 
course. 

That only made him worse. Pougher 
grow cbooky. 

“1 shan’t plny^’* he said. “I won’t 
play. I don’t, care for any of you.” 

Fancy talking like that to a monitor ! 

“ Oh, I say I what, cheek! ” I heard one 
of tliO little boys exclaim; and well he 
might. 

*• I ne-ver paw such im-pu-donco in all 
my life! ” said another little boy, em- 
pbatically, slowly, and in syllables. 

“ 1 wouldn't be Foiighor for all his 
father’s mniioy ! ” said a third. 

We all left our stations and ran to the 
spot 1o se« what ho would bo done to. 

“ Let mo go.” cried Pougher. “ Where's 
Mr. Kennedy*'” 

Kennedy was not far off, but wo all 
knew that he woukl not interfere. 'Ihese j 
things were always left to the monitors. | 
If the monitors werij not equal to such a j 
case as thD, what was the go.'d of them ? 

Pougher was roughly handled, but he | 
did not se^m to ciro for that; ho w^as as 
nbstiniiti* as a wooden pig. Tho more the 
fellows tnod to lUMke him play The n orc 
ho wouMu't; so they gave up trying; 
thcyueio wasting their tiiuo, and Mr. Duck 
stdl kept his bat, and w.-uld. they f* ared, 
carry it out with him. Y'et th'y could not 
be defied by a boy like Pougher. What 
were tln^y to do with him Y At last they 
bniught the criijkei in‘t. which wa.** used to 
stop tho balls when practising, and rolled 
liim up ill it, an'l then ti* d it over bis head 
and uiuhr hi^ feet, and left him lying per¬ 
fectly* helpless upon the grasK, while we all 
went and finislicd * ur g.amo. 

iSi nie of the youu.est boys, who were 
not pla>inc:, cime near and looked at the 
jiu.S‘rable Po gho'* he lay tln ix? kicking 
and Htruguding. but thev knew better iban 
to touch him. He soon found out that ail 
lii.s efforts t> break loose were vain, and 
then h- had th** go d sense to lie still. 

I But h(* w*as horr bU hot, and the flies kept 
.settling u})on his face, and he could not 
move l and * r huger to drive them away. 

“ 1 wish I had u* vct come to this place,” 
he cried; “ you arc a set of savages, all 
you fellows! ” 

They only* buighed at that. 

“ I wish I bad never had anything to do 



with this horrid crick* t. I wish I bud 
never brought, that f(;ll<»w Duck down here. 
ITl send biiii off a^aio dir* ctly. I am not 
going to ri»n abdit to pick his bnlls up. He 
.shall be bai'k where he came from in less 
than twonty-f nr Louts. I wi&h I had not 
built the pavilion. I ll pull it down ; I’ll 
blow if up; I'il burn it. I wish I had 
never sent for tho flttgstaff; 111 chop it to 
pieces.” 

So lie went on, until Mr. Kennedy c.arae 
near and b» gmi to talk to him. “ Y\m bad 
better take it coolL , Pougher,” he said. 

“Coolly! I wish I could! wdiat’s the 
use of saying that? ” 

“What’s the iiiHttor now?” Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy asked, for Pougher had begun to 
spit and splutter. 

“There’s beetle crawling up my ebin! 
it’s on my lip ! it cOTuing into my mouth! 
Oh, pleasi’, sir, undo the lud. Please, sir, 
let me go.” 

“ 1 can’t undo the no^, Pougher.” Mr. 
Kennedy said, flicking tho b* etlc away; 
*• but I il do what I can for ynu.” 

He called Piei »o, wIm was close at hand, 
and told him to w'i])e PougliHr’s face, and 
to keep the insects from cr w-liirg down his 
throat. Fierie liml been playing during 
the early pait of tlie aft* moon, but bad 
cou phiiiif-d of hf adach(‘, and had been ex- 
cusi'd and sent to lie down under a hedge. 
He had been attracted by the disturbance, 
and was gla<l to be allo^'od to do what he 
could for his friend’s relief, and sat beside 
him funning him with his hat. 

“ What is the master? ” ho asked when 
Pougher again began to make faces and to 
groan. 

“ I’m 80 thirsty,” he answered, “ and so 
hot. Gob me some water, do.” 

“ Water ! ” the boy exclaimed ; “water! 
Where, wher« shall I get it ? ” 

He looked round him wildly, trembling 
with eageiness, as if Pougher’s life de¬ 
pended upon the water Avhicti be knew not 
w'hero to find. 

“What’s the msttor, Johnny?” I said, 
for I happened to l onu* at that moment* 
“ Why are you >n such a Hurry ? ” 

“Water!” he cried; “w’ater, water, 
water! ” 

The words died awny* upon bis lip;< 
ilike a wail, and he down at a short 
distance from the unfortunate Piiugher, 
and tixesi his cy*es upon him wdtli a kx>k 
of inten.se pity. Ho made no further effort 
to relieve him, but leaned his h* ad upon hi« 
hand and sat there looking horror-fetrickou 
and miserable. 

“Come with me, J<*hnnv,” I said; “ Pll 
show you where there’s water to bo found." 

He got up and followed me, looking 
very much puzzUd. When we had brought 
the water, and Pougher had taken a 
draught of it, he .seemed bi'tter satisfied; 
but still he v/»is like one in a dream. 
Pougher now hoeanie more quiet and re¬ 
signed, and when the g»»me was over, and 
Merivale came to him again and ayked him 
how he felt, instead of Lunching out as he 
had done before, he answer i d that he should 
feel much more comfoi tuLde if he would 
untie the net. 

“ Very likely,” was the answer; “ but as 
others w»ro cnncemed in tying you up, I 
shall hear what oth- rs have to say before 
I release you.” 

Tavo or three of the mo* itors soon came 
to the spot and Mo* combe, being appC'oled 
to, consented that Pcighcr should be set 
at liberty on o*.p c mlitioi*. 

“What is that? ’ Pougher a.sk*^d. 

“ That you field rmt for me while Pro¬ 
fessional gives me a few bolls.” 



i§4 0\\i\ 'Pitper. 

“ All right,” said Pougher ; “ I’ll do the had not punished me enough already ! He and niiBerable. Does that ever happen ic 
best I can. ” doesn't know what it is to be tied up in a other people, I wonder ? ” 

He was untied immediately, and after net on a hot day with ants crawling alP “ I dare say it does,” I said, thinking to 

stretching his limbs with a good deal of over you, and gnats stinging like fury, soothe him. 

groaning and jianting—for be must have and flies buzzing in your face, and butter- | As we were going towards the sckonl. 

been pretty well cramped with lying there flies kicking at you, and caterpillars creep- ^ room we pa,ssed near the flagstaff, 

so long—he went where he was told and ing up vour nose, and your hands fixetl to “I say, Pougher," said Johnny, pnlling 

played the part of wieket-ke<'per, long- your sides, so that you can’t do anything J him by tho sleeve, 

stop, long-tield-off, and I don’t know what | to help yourself.” " 'Well ? ” 

else, running to and fro over the whole ' He began to got excited again, but was “You did not mean what you said, (W 
field at the fop of his speed till he was careful not to say anything in his haste you, about chopping tho flagstaff dosTi uni 
breathles.s and purple. Mr. Duck’s bowl- ' which he might have to “ stick to ” at his burning it ? ” 
ing was extra swift, and Motcombe did not leisure ; and ho followed the others slowly “ Did I say I would do that ? ” 

shirk it, but swiped away at every' ball, from the field. “Yes; but you were in a great rage i 



Cricket under difficulties. 


aud gave poor Puff some pretty long runs ; 
but he went after them without auy hesi¬ 
tation. 

“ You have fielded capitally!” Motcombe 
said, when ho at length shouldered his bat. 

“ I have done the best I could,** Pougher 
replied. “ I said I would, and I did.” 

“Why were you so obstinate before, 
then ? Why wouldn’t you play ? ” 

“ I said I wouldn’t, and I didn’t,” he 
inswered again. 

“Well,” said Motcombe, “you have 
found out by this time that one can’t do 
just as one likes. It is certainly a good 
thing to stick to what you have said, but 
it’s desirable also to think well before you 
bay it. It is dangerous to defy the moixitors 
—more so. perhaps, than to disobey a 
master. I'll let you off now.” 

“Lot nio nffi” said Pougher, when 
Motcombe was out of hearing. “ As if he 


Pierre lagged behind, full of sympathy, 
and as I saw them coming, I waited for 
them. 

“ What wore you thinking of,” I said to 
young Pierre, “ when you cried out in that 
extraordinary way about tlio water ? ” 

“ I thought he was dying of thirst,” 
Pierre answered, “ and that no water was 
to be found anywhere.” 

“What put that into your head ? ” 

“I don’t know,” he -answered. “It 
seemed to come into my mind all of a 
sudden; and it was such a dreadful thought. 
I can’t account for it, and yet it makes me 
shudder still to think of it.” 

“Then don’t think of it.” 

“ I can’t help it; these things come and 
go. They flash across my mind, and arc 
gone again so quickly that gometimo.s I 
can’t even remember what they were 
about; only they make me feel so strange 


the time; j'ou did not know’ what 
were SJiyiiig.” 

“ Did I say it, though, really ?” 

“Yes; but of course you did not mc^r. 
it.” 

“ Well, but if I Paid it, I am afraid I stal. 
have to do it. It’s rather a pity; bat I 
suppose I mu.st. I always make a point o 
Ptickmg to what I eay. If I had said tha' 
I would chop you up and eat you, I shoul d 
have had to do it.” 

Pierre looked alarmed; he hardly knew 
whether Pougher was in earnest or jokint’ 
He kept close to him till they rfacbed ti' 
door of the schoolroom, and then, looking 
up anxiously in his face, said again, 

“ You don’t me»n it, do you 

Pougher fixed his eyes upon his uptani»'t 
countenance and nodded gravely. 
was his only reply. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND AHOUT THE WORLD. 

By Wili.iam H. G. Ki.so.sros, 

Author aS “ Pvyodrr Motxkttt to Adntiral.'* etc. 

CRAPTEK XII.—rOKl’ IlEACHED IN AN 
UNEXPECTED MANNER, 

IE sound of tile breakers grew louder 
aud louder. Every iiiatant we ox|)ect«l 
to find the 
brig sent 
crsBuing on 
the rooks, 
and to have 
the furious 
seas breaking 
over us. 

“ There’s 
no use pump- 
in g any 
longer, Pe¬ 
ter," said 
Jim. " We 
must cling to 
whatever we 
can get hold 
of, and hope 
for the chance 
of being hove 
up on the 
beach, if 
there is one.” 

“ A poor 
chance that,” 

I could not 
help answer¬ 
ing. “ Per¬ 
haps the brig 
may be dii- 
ven in be¬ 
tween some 
rocks, and 
will hold 
together till 
the morning; 
if not we 
must be pre¬ 
pared to die.” 

And I 
spoke to him 
as 1 think 
ay mother 
would have 
.<poken to me. 

Clinging to 
the shatter¬ 
ed bulwarks, 
we waited for 
the dreadful 
event with all 
the resigna¬ 
tion we could 
muster. Still 
the crash did 
not come, 
though the 
vessel ap¬ 
peared to be 
tossed about 
even more 
A-iolently than 
before. 

“ Peter, the breakers don't sound so 
loud as they did just now,” exclsumed Jim, 
after some time. • 

"Let’s look at the compass,” I said, 
casting off the rope round my waist. 

” I'U TO too,” cried Jim, doing the same. 
"What Happens to you shall happien to 
both.” 

Together we made our way to the bin¬ 
nacle, in which the lump was still burning. 
A.S we eagerly examined the compass we 
found that the wrind had shifted to the 


destruction. The brig tumbled and rolled 
and pitched about in a way that made it 
difficult for us to keep our feet, and every 
now and then the seas, washing over the 
deck, would have swept us off had we not 
again lashed ourselves to the stanchions 
near the pumps. These we worked as 
vigorously as our failing strength would 
allow. We had resolved not to give in 
while the brig remained afloat. How we 
longed for 
daylight, that 
wj might see 
where we 
were, and 
j udge how we 
could best 
try to save 
ourselves! 

That we 
were again 
driving to¬ 
wards the 
terrible rocks 
we knew too 
well, and 
several times 
Jim stoppled 
piumping to 
listen for the 
sound of the 
breakers. At 
length ho ex¬ 
claimed, “ I 
hear them, 
Peter! In 
less tliau ten 
minutes the 
brig will be 
in pieces! 
(lood-hye, if 
the sea gets 
us; but we’ll 
have a fight 
for it; so the 
moment she 
strikes well 
cast ourselves 
off from tlie 
stanchions.” 

We were 
shaking 
bauds while 
he spoke. I 
was not quite 
certain that I 
did hear the 
breakers, the 
noises on 
board the 
tumblin g 
vessel making 
it difficult to 
distinguish 
sounds. 
Shortly after 
this there 
came a lull, 
but we 
thought it 
only the pire- 
lude to ano¬ 
ther squall. 

The wind fell more and more. 

” I see day breaking! ” cried Jim, look¬ 
ing castwaid. 

Faint yellow and red streaks were visible 
in that direction under the dark mass of 
clouds. The light increased, and to the 
westward, fringed by a line of rugged 
black rocks, a green island gradually rose 
before our sight. There were grassy slopes 
and cliffs, and high, steep, round-topped 
hills, with clear streams ruuning between 
them, forming lakelets near the beach glit- 


" My heart leapt within me at the sound." 

together sucoceded in again hoisting it. I 
then ran to the helm, and foimd that I 
could steer east by north or thereabouts. 
Though the brig moved very slowly, still I 
believed that we w'ere gettiiu; away from the 
dreaded shore. We ran on for some time, 
when onoo more the wind shifted to the 
eastward of south, and blew with greater 
fury than bef.ire. 

“ It’s drawing more and more to the 
cast," said Jim, looking at the compass. 

We hauled down the foresail, as it would 
only, we believed, drive us the faster to 


I South-west, and if there was land, as we 
supposed, to the westward, was blowing 
partly off shore. We most have drifted 
past a headland, on which we had heard 
the seas breaking. Had the foresail stood 
we should have run on it, and we hail 
cause, therefore, to be tbaekful that it had 
given way. Now, however, as it was im- 
piortant to keep off the land, we attempted , 
to secure the clew and tack, and hauling 
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teriiig in the rays of the rising sun, now 
Imrsting throu-h the dissolving clouds. 
Far as our eyes could reach not a tree was 
visib'o, nor could we discover a single 
cottage or other habitation of luan. As the 
light increased wc louinl that we were 
about half a mile away from the entrance 
ofaiiarrowgnlf, which exb-uded apparmrly 
far inland. Not a boat floated on the surface 
of the gulf, not a sail was to be seen along 
the coast. 

“ I'm greatly afeared that yonder is a 
dissol'ite island ” (meaning a desolate 
island), “and if no help comes to us from 
till' shore we may be blown out to sea, aud 
be worse off than before,’’ said Jim. 

The wind had fallen to an almost perfect, 
calm, hut what there was blew out of the 
gulf, so that, we emid not hope to fake the 
ve.ssel up it, while the breakers still burst 
in shor ts of foam on tin' rooks, and wo lay 
tossed up and down by the glassy rolling 
Seas. AV(^ were utterly helpless. 

While we were at breakfast a thought 
occurr. d to me. 

“ I'll tell yon what we'll do, Jim,” I 
said ; “ we’ll build a raft, ^nit the poor old 
captain on it. take him ashore aiul bury 
him. If we can find no people or lions -s 
we’ll go off again. The brig won’t drift 
far away in the moaiitime. If the wind 
will let ns we'll run into the gulf, or if it 
shifts to the northward we'll steer along 
shore to the south aud look out for anotlier 
harbour. From what the captain Said we 
may be sure there is one not far off where 
\v e shall find people to help us.’’ 

Jim jumped an my proposal. 

. “That's it.'Pet-r; when once the dead 
man is out of the brig things will go better 
ivith us,” he answered. 

I did not stop to argue the point, but 
iumed to at once with him to form the 
jiroposed raft. Wo had plenty of spars 
below, so that our undertaking was not so 
difficult as it would have been had we not 
bad a g<iod supply. 'V^’o first cut tnem 
into lengths with a saw we found below, 
and having placed them sid i by side, 
lashed others tieross on the top of them. 

Eag T as we were to finish our task, we 
had more than once to stop and rest, for 
we were both very weak, and I felt a sen¬ 
sation of weariness I had not ever before 
experienced. In fact, we were thoroughly 
knocked up from the bar 1 work wo bail 
gone through, aud the little time we had 
had for rest. 

Having completed the raft and formed 
souio pa Idles we launched it overboard 
aud s. cured it alongside. 

“Xow, Jim,” I sail, “we must take 
some provisions, in case there are no jioop].. 
on the i-land, as wo may have a long r 
pu 1 back than we may like, and wi! liave 
to bri. g up the cap.uin and pat him on 
toe raft.” 

We quieklv collected some provisions, 
aud I t ok the empty water-jar from the 
pantry. 

“ What's that for?” asked Jim. “There's 
water enough on shore, surely.” 

" Vos, but if we have a long pull back 
to the brig we shall be thankful for water,” 
I jtr'swered. 

Vi’lulc t ms employed we heard a voice 
c'liiii g from no great distance hail “Ship 
ahoy ! ” 

Jly heart leapt within mo at the soiiiid. 
aud riiiudug to the side wo saw a boat 
with five men in her pulling towanls us. 
An ol.iish man of portly figure, who 
loolcod like a s-a captain, was s'eoring. 

“Are ye the only people aboard?” he 
teeg out as he saw us. 
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“ The only live ones, sir,** answered 
Jitn. 

There was no time to cxchangro more 
words bofthe boat was aLaiir'id**. and 
tim old gentleman and Ids imm sr* pp^d on 
board, lie jjave a 1« ok of sur pn.sc as he 
saw tlie eaptaiii's IrmIv, and ho then, 
turning to us, appeared more surprised 
still. 

“ Why, my laddies, what has happened? 
How did this cratt come here ? he a.sked, 
in a kind tone. 

I biii fly told him how the masts had 
been carried away and the peot)h‘ washed 
overboard, and how the capr.Hiu h;id b.’cn 
struck do 'Ti and afterwir ds bad died, and 
how we had lo*pt him to bury him df'cently 
on sh<’re, snldiu!?, 

“ He fold ns to steer west, sir, and so 
we did, but we dtm’t know what country 
we've come to.” 

“\Vhy, surely, to Shetland, laddies.” he 
answered. “But if ye had kept a little 
fartluT to the north ye would liave jiassed 
our islandsand run into the Atlantic, >in<l it's 
wed lor ye that y«' did na do th xt. Aud now 
my men and I will t;ilce your craft up the 
voe and anchor her in s-ifety. We audit 
carry her to Lerwick, but the weather is 
unsettled, and she's na wed fitted to (‘ii- 
countor another gale, no discredit to ye, 
laddies.” 

Our new friend evidently compassionated 
our forlorn condition; imlei’d, now that the 
ncce-sity for (“xerting ourselves was over 
wo both sank down utterly exhausted on 
tlie deck. 

Th(' Shetlanders would have carried us 
below, hut we bt'g.ired to r«-inain wliere wo 
wore, that we iniglit s(K* what was going 
forward. They tlnreforo h‘ft us, and 
having plsoei tlm captain's body on the 
main batdi, coviuvd hy a flag, tlu.y pro- 
eet'ded to jaill our raft to ]»iecos and to 
hoist the sjiars comp» sing it on lioard. 
This done, the four ne-n jumiied into the 
boat, and troing ahead bcg.au to tow the 
I brig, while the old gentleman went to the 
h'-bii to steer. 

Before long, however, a breeze from the 
eastward springing up, the boat returned 
alongside, the un.-n hoisteil the caTnvts, and 
w'c stood in towards the voe, as the gulf. 

I we f iund, was called. I coul I just ois- 
I t nauish the hiirh green hills, with hero 
I and tbi're grey cliffs and rocks jutring out 
from these on citle r side, as wo sailed i.p. 
the voe, hut luy ('V-’S gi'ow dimmer and 
dimmer till tln^ hag's unehor wj^s dropp d, 
aud I wa*» just awsrn that we wr re being 
placed in the bo.it to be carried on shore. 

When I came to my.'clf I found that I 
was in a comfortable bed with curtains 
round ir, the sun shining brig- tty t- rough 
the «-pen wind »w of the rooin,\vhich looki d 
I iie itor and prettier than any 1 had ever 
sb’pt in. 

Hearing a footstep, I peered through the 
curtains and saw a lady and a little girl 
c nm in, carrying in their han<ls some 
things whicii they pbiced on the tahb*. 

“ I think the poor boy is awake, auntie,’* 
whis])crcd the little girl. “ I heard him 
move *' 

“Perhaps he was only moving in his 
sh op but I will see.” answ’orod tlie lady, 
and slm approached the b^^d. 

I was looking all the time at the little 
girl who se« me I to me like an angel or a 
fairy, or .some being Hltogctber brighter 
than I had ever seen before -(-ven ihaii 
my .sl.sfer Mary. 

“ y» .s, lU'irin I am awake, thank you,” 
I said, as she opened the curtains, “ and 
please, I want to get up and go aboard the 


brig to look nfh'r inn- aud to see that oar 
old cajitain is hurie'i.’' 

“ lit* was burii'd hy the minister the (kiv 
you i::ime, and the lirig is taken Vrt'v geo I 
care of,'* hln* aii'Weretl “My lathtr, iir. 
Angus Troil, bus written to the ownei.s t‘j 
inform tliem of what lias hapjiei ed to h<r 
and of your brave conduct. 11c lio;-t.-s 
soon to hear fiom them.** 

“Thank yu, inarm,'* I again eaiil, 
puzzled to know what the la -y moitnt 
about hearing soon from Air. Gray, fori 
had supposi d that Shetland wnis a long 
way from Knglaud. My first thouglit, 
however, had be(m about Jim. 

“ Please, maim, where is the otbtr boy, 
my S’ ijauate? ” I asked. 

“ He was vt ry dl only for throe or four 
day.s, and is now well <'noiigh tc> go dovra 
to the brig with my father.” she leplied. 
“ But I mu.st n«»t let ytiu talk too much. 
A’ou wt-n* to liavM some food, the doctor 
.said, when you came to yourself. Here, 
Alaggie, bring th»‘ broth and to.ist.” 

Thcieon the* little girl brought the tray 
to the bi-d.'^ide aud gaz» d couu assionalely 
at me, \vhilo the lady put tln^ fm d into my 
niouth, for I was too weak to do so my¬ 
self. 

It now dawned on mo from what the 
lady said that I must have been in a state 
of uncoiisciouHiiess for many days, and 
such I found wa.s the ca'K*. I rocollectt*d 
nothing that had passed since I was placvd 
in the Ixait. I could not speak ninch, but 
when I had finished the basin of broth I 
said, 

“ I am very thankful to you aiid your 
little daughter, marui, for all you bare 
done for me.” 

“ You dc si rvo to be talo n care of, my 
boy,” she answered; “but this little girl 
is not my daughter. Her father was my 
brother. He was lost at sea while captuio 
of a ship, and her mother has since died, 
so that she is very preci*-us to us.'* 

I b.oked at UmIc Maggie with even luoro 
interest than before, and I said, 

“ My father was also drowned, and so 
\vas my grandfather, and I believe his 
father before him, for 1 come of a seafaring 
family.” 

“That has been likewise the fate of 
many'^ of tin? Troils,” said the lady; “but 
I must not let you talk more now. Before* 
l(*ng my father and your young shiiimnte 
will be n tuming, and they will be glad to 
hear from y’our own lips how y'ou feel In 
the m'caiiimc try to go to sleep again. 
The doct >r says that the more you sleep 
the sooner you will regain yo »r stivngth.” 
Saying ihi'j.the lady, Jollow'ud by the little 
pirl, left the room. 

I tiiought over w'hat she had said to me, 
and k« | t repeating to my.self, “ Margaret 
Troil! Murj^arct Troil! I know thst 
Tiame. I hiu sure!” \*ut I did ni.t ihmk 
long 1)1‘f.-re 1 forgot where I was and what 
had I appened. 

I saw Aluggie’s sweet face peeping in at 
me tvhen I woke, but as soon as she saw 
that luy eyes were o} on she ran off. 
shortly afterwards Air. Troil and Jim came 
int>> the room. The cJd gentlomuii spoke 
verykiindy; t'dd me that I must consider 
tny.solf at home, and that ihongh ho hoped 
I should soon get well, 1 must be in no 
hurry to go away. lh<n wont out, 

saying to Jim. ” I can let you stay only 
live minutes with your friend. AVLcn the 
time is up 1 mu.st call you.” 

Jim could at first sc .rcely .«ppak for joy 
at seeing me so umch hetuer. Ho tb^ 
t dd me how highly Mr. Troil spoke of m® 
and him for the way we had kept the brig 
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iflojit, and broufcht Ikt to the coast of , 
Shotland. j 

“ I t-)lcl him as how it wasn’t ns who did 
oontinutnl Jim, “but that God sent the 
viml as blo.v m heri ; and he sass to m •, 
To be sure, that vvasthe casein on<* way, hut 
li'^uthatGo'lrewardr'dyinir<fforts an thus 
»ou deserve great cre«tit f«»r what y»»u did ’ 
rle promises to see that wo hto regarded, 
md to do all ho can for us himself. 1 told 
lim as how >ou were really captain, and 
hat I couldn't have done anything by iiiy- 
•elf. except pump, atid that I liad do e 
.vitU a will, sooiug I am bigger and stronger 
hail you.” 

I was inclined to smile at Jim's modesty, i 
hough I felt very grateful to him for 
speaking so well of me, and was about to 
isk him what Mr. Troil said in return, | 
vhoii our host called hi u out of the room. 

[ was thus le^t to myself, except whpn the 
a<ly, who Jitii ha^l t-ld me wa.s Miss ’ 
froil, the old geotleman's daughter, or 
ittlo Maggit> lookeil io to see if I •A.ant.'d ' 
luything. Two <lays af*er thi-* I was able ' 
o dress and sit out iii f'*ont of the houno i 
MijaNiiig the sun and air, looking down o » I 
he voe in which lav o ir brig, with a sm dl | 
4<»o;) and sesreral fishing wss Is and b ‘ats. i 
)u that side, lookiog to th j stnith there 
kvas a view of th ^ voe and the oppodte ■ 
►ank, but on all the others the h »u«‘e, a 
*quari; stone building, was prot(*cted by a 
ligh wall close tp it, built to ofl* the 

biting cold win Is j>nd snow of wmter, 
lifu was out with Mr. froil, atul as Mis'* 
iVoil waj engag'd Maggie came a<id ^at 
by me with a book, and read and talketl to 
rno f >r a long time, getting me t) t 11 her 
ill about my.**elf and our ixjrilous voyage, 
till her aunt summoned her to attend to 
'Oint* household alFdrs. When I rotunied 
to my room I found that my chest, had 
been brought on shore an I plac d there. 
Mi'.s Troil ctimo in and took o tt the things, 
which, having beouie dimp an<l mildewy, 
tin- wished to drv’, Whde doing so wne 
nme upon my old Testament, which, 
•haiiciiig to open, she examliiod the inside 
>f the cover with intense curiosity. 

“ Wliy, Peter, how did you come by 
his !*' ” she a,sked 

The family bad got by this time to call 
ne Peter. 

I told htT that it had belonged to my 
athcr's mother, and tlien for the first time 
;:ncc I cam * t> .■slietlaml I recollected that 
!'■ name in it was spelt in the same way 
w that of my hod. 

” I must ask my father about this I ” 
ho e.xcIaiiU Hl. “ Ido had an uncle calhul 
Vngus, after whom he was named, and who 
Harried a Marg'i;vfc Halero. Them are 
lonc of the famil/ remaining in Shetland, 
bough at one tune they were numerou.s. 
'Vter, I should not be surpris(*d if it 
urns out that you am a kinsman 
d ours. Should you like to be so ‘f ” 

‘‘ Indf'od [ should ! ” I answered ; 

‘ I fe(‘l as if I were one already from 
-ho kind way you have tivated m 
wen before you. thought I might be 
1 relative.” 

When Mr. Trail came in he lis- 
•"‘nod nttcntivirly t) what his daugh- 
or told him. an I, having examined 
'i(‘ handwriting in the Tcst-ainont, 
tske l me the ag ‘S of my father and 
rrandmother. and all other paiti- 
;ulars I could tell him 
“I have 110 doubt about your being a 
aear relative of ours, Peter, and I rejoice 
to find you one, my dear boy,” he said: 
‘‘though why my Aunt Margaret Troil did 
ftot come back to her husband's redatives 


after her hu.sbund's death I cannot 
tell.” 

“ Perhaps she had not the means to 
make the joumc'y, or my fatlu i' had gone 
away to sea, and .slie was afraid that he 
might bo unable to find her on his return 
if she left lier home ; or, now I tijiiik ot it, 
1 remember my father saying that she died 
soon aft«T my grandfather was lost, when 
lie himself was a little chap.” 

Well, all is ordered for tlio best, tboiigh 
wc don’t s.o how,” said Mr. Troil. “And 
noNv you have eome you must stay with us 
and turn back into a Siietlander. What 
do you sav to my proposal 1" ” 

‘ Oil, do stay with us. Cousin Peter ! ” 
exclaimed Muggio, taking my hand and 
looking up ill my face 

“ Indeed. I should like very much to do 
so,” I answered, “ but tliere is n.y sisti'r 
Mary, and 1 cannot desert lier, even though 
I know that she is well off with Mr. 
Gray.” 

“ Then Pi'ter must go and fetch her!” 
exclaimed Mag,:io. “Oh, I should so like 
to h.ave In r liei e I I would love her us a 
sister.” 

“ A bright iJoa of yours, Maggie.” .said 
Mr. Troil. “What do you .'^-y to it, 
Peter ‘f I will furnish you Witli aii»i»le 
funds, and you can be back here iii a 
mouth, as I h'cl very sure that your friend 
*Mr. Gray will willingly allow Mary to 

come.” 

1 iummI not, s.ay that I ghnlly aceepted my 
generous relative's pioposal, an-i it was 
arranged that as soon as 1 had quite re- 
eovered my strength I should go south in 
the first vi'^sel sailing from Lerwick, ac¬ 
companied by Jim, who wanted to see his 
friciiils, and hoped to be abb* to work hi.s 
passage both ways, so that he might not 
be sc]»arated from me. 

(To bf eo7itinued.y 




THE BUILDING OF THE SWALLOW; 

Oil. HOW TO MARK A BOAT. 

(Continvfd from 174.) 

T nr. .stem sfnt will now require attention. It 
bf ]il iiT.l ,at about Hu. aft oftlio scri- 
iio’i I . 1 , alul Its Ixu'k .shoul<l be iio juMii r Iho 
.'t' lii tliau loin. ; it is Mqportnl «-ii au a 
shappil liame, a.s shown in Fig 8, mul slionl-i he 
somi-thiiu; afo r the manner of the one .shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8. altliough the hu'Mei will ef 
c uirse make it aecoishng to lu,s own ta-ie (or 
eomfort iiml appeaiaiicc, but in any e:iso lot it 
be strong eiiougli. 

1 ho rmldei' should be of the size .‘•liown in 
Fig. 2, and if .sailing i.s nmt^-mplated tw(» tid- vh 
or handles will bo noce.ssaiy, the one lor .sailing 


I . 1 , ;nid ol the si/.o and .shape siiuwii at o, 

I hi.-* 

! T(ie budtling of the boat will now have occu¬ 
pied , bout loc liours, ami the huilder may t on- 
gpiituhitc liiiUM-lf that tlio greater part of liis 
woi k is over. 

I The whole of the wooilwoik shouhl now re¬ 
ceive a eoal ofpitiiir. am! he left to diy thoroughly’. 
The Inimevvoik of the hoal is now naidy lo ro- 
I reive the cuivas whkdi in this style of boat 
' aiisweis admiiably in the place of boanls. The- 
h* st 111 u-rial for tliis piirpo>e i.s a strong, 
(do.sely-woven sa Icloth ; the stulf I used cost 
L. Id (►er yard square, and OA yards were 
111 eessary to cover the boat. 

I Tho cuiivas is nailed out.side the laths and 
Um Isoii crossways, or fmin side to si*le ; it 
sloaild bo nruh; to (it like a glove, and the 
|.s<unis mu'-t be strongly s*-wti up. The edges 
' nr-- .SM-ured by bong sercw.-d up between the 
tOi* l.iilis u!«d the guuv.;ile.s, and all j>iiitH 
hrtwe- n it and woodwork must he snuMvedwith 
; a miMure of red and wid e lend 1 m fore being 
I naihil up. When it is pro|>erl\' li.\«d in its; 

plaec, uimI before the keel is sercvvisl on, it 
I si on’d be made wati-rproof. This ean be done 
'litlier by coiling it first with boiled oil and 
then giving it .several coats of paint, or by the 
following irntbod, whhh is taken from tho 
i “ Fi'-hl,” and whieli I found to answer admir¬ 
ably. ’rake Goz. yellow soap and di>s.jlve in 
I j i-iiit.s water, and while boiling oriel and stir 
I ill Gibs, spnier’ oelire or other colonring maltr r, 

, 4lh. p't^-iit dryers, and 511). of boilul linserd 
j oil. Tlii.s eruiiposition is applied witli an ordi¬ 
nary^ paint bru.di. and one coat on llie iii.-id*.* 
aicd tliieo on the outside are suni<-ic-nt to 
I niak<' the boat watrTpioof. llefoie putting on 
1 the l-isi coat of j'.iint, .<-ciew on the keel and 
e .ulk tile joint with a mixture of nd and white 
1« ad. 

The ri .s, etc., can he painted any desired 
eolonr. and if it is wishnl to fini.sli tlie boat off 
r-oiiiph t ly a coat or two of oak varnish can bt'- 
Uj pin d iii-ide and out. 

A strip of iron ^hould be screwed all along the 
ki el, to pievenl tlir.r wood bring dainsgr'd. 

The mast may be 8rt. Gin, long, uml ItVio. 
thif-k at Uie ba^r*, tapering upwairhs. Tlie sail, 
vhieh is ma-lc of coarse limn r-o&ting Grl. ]>er 
y-iid, is of tlie shape .shown in Fig. 1, ami will, 
rcrpiire 7 yards if the linen is 3iin. wide, oi 
what is in the trade, 1 belitve, calleti seven* 
eigh'hs br* a liii. 

1‘he talf is Gft long and lin. thick, and 
shouM, as Well as tlie m.ist, be made of ash. 

The ilimeiisions of tlie sail nio as follows. 
Ihferring to Fig 1, the length of the bottom ia 
7n. ; tin- side elo'-e to the mast, fift. (lin. ; tt»p 
alrnig the gulf, Gft Idii. ; and the leinainiitg 
side, 7ft. 3in. The r-dges are .sewn around u 
pie. e r.f u-pe, and along tlie upper edge, close 
to titc riqx', is a low ot evr let lioh s, iliroiigli 
wliieh .'•trrn g stiing is passnl to lash tlie .sail to 
the galf. 'Two more rows of e\eht lioic.s are 
r-(|niied, the r-ne Gin. above the bottom nigo 
Hiul llie other Gin. above that again. 'Ihese aro 
h r tlie purpose of reeling llie sail during a higli 
wiml. 

A sti ip of linen should be sown to the sail 
aiciig the iiiie ol the eyelet-liole.s iu orrler to give 



being a plain Imndle, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the brars eyelets a better grasp. The hross eye 
and the othr'r witli lop^s uiul phmed at right I. ts • ati Ik: r^btiiiiMl from any ironmonger a 
aiigh's to the rudder, ns shown in Figs. 7 ami 8 layout foiu pence prT box, and pineheis fo 
Tw o cleats will be required in sailiii , placed one 1 r losing them can be bon'owe i from an iron 
on cither side at about Sin. aft of the section I monger or a shoemaker. 
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Of coarse, bn Host will be necessary when 
■sailings ainl for this a coiii>lo of ba^s of sand, 
•equal to a weight of 1 cwt, will sutlice. 

And now 1 think that the building of the 
-Swallow is hnislKKl, and the builder, somewhat 
wear^’ perchance after his solitary labour, ex¬ 
tending over some two months, is prcixired 
to enter on tlie final and plea-santer tiisk of 
launching his boat This he may do with con- 
rhdence, being certain that it will bo quite water¬ 
tight, very buoyant, and capable of Ciiriying 
and seating throe with ease. 

Let me, before closing this paper, express the 
liopc that tho builder will pass as many pleasant 
hours in the boat he has built as 1 have in mine, 
•and then he will have no cause to regret the time 
•and labour spent in its manufacturc. In con- 
•clusion, let me say that I shall be most happy 
to answer any inquiries made to me through the 
editor on any point that may have been left un- 
•explained. 

E. Henry Davies. 


GHOSTS AT HOLLY COTTHT. 

By a CrvriNi; “Medium.” 

l-AUI' III. 

HE rope-lying stanct, 
of whicii the 
Brothers Muddle- 
wit were to l)e the 
heroes, was the next 
item on the pro¬ 
gramme, aud being 
one of the neatest, 
as it is certainly 
the cleverest of tlie 
tricks ever per- 
Ibrined by medium- 
istic sliains, it had 
been eagerly looked 
forwanl to. 

Here Teddy Bow¬ 
line was in great 
request. Tlie hopes 
of the audience 
rested ujioii him to 
■defeat this trickery, or spirit-power, or wliatever 
■else it was. As to spirituaUsm, the majority of 
those present had by this t’me come to tlie con¬ 
clusion that thero wjis “something in it,” and, 
but for the revelations that followed the series 
-of sS'iTicei, might have goiie away with that 
impression confirmed. 

Teddy nndertook the tying of Master 
“ Agrijipa,” as it was presumed from whst had 
gone before he was the most jiowerful medium. 
J\Ir. Crotchet, fr-Jin the non-suecoss of his pre¬ 
vious tests, was in discredit; another represen¬ 
tative was accordingly chosen in his place. This 
*vv:i3 Dr. Hurlinghaiu (“Old Stethoscope” the 
boys called liin», because, being deaf, he used 
an ear-trurnpeV), senior doctor of tlie jjarish, 
.a great sportsman in his day, and still with a 
good eye, stciidy h.md, and sinews of steel, .so 
that he could tie the firmest “surgeon’s knot ” in 
the county. No hotter choice could have been 
made, and he caused Master Merry to wince 
ojjcc or twice, I can tell you ! 

Tied, at length, firm y to their chairs, body, 
hainhs, and f-'tt, the “ Brothers” sat, apparently 
dmmovable of their own volition. Dr. Mean- , 
well, who now took charge of the curtain, as | 
Merry was otherwise engaged, let it fall, and : 
after a few seconds of anxious suspense, a hand 
was waved above the top of the screen. Soon 
another hand appeared, and then, tho curtain 
being raised, the “ boys ” were found quite free 
from their bonds. 

This feat, which created such excitement 
when the Davenports first introduced it to an 
English aud ence, was very successfully imitated 
by our young friends, Dipper and Turtle, and 
many an hour's anxious thought and practice it 
had co.st them to be* ome thus proficient. 

When the curtain was lowered once more, and 
almost iustautaueou.'dy raUed, the “Brothers” 


were discovered securely bound again. Down 
went the cuibiin, and at least six hand.s imme¬ 
diately came bobbing over the screen, which, 
considering there were but two jicrsons in the 
cabinet with only the ur*uul number of hands 
each, must surely be pronounced abnornml ! 
Then up with the curtain, and there are the 
demure |)erfonners, apparently innocent of all 
complicity in the digital exhibition. 

Next a very severe teat was applied, one of 
the audience being invited to sit between the 



pcrforniers, blindfolded, and to liold tliem 
during the occiurence of the “ iilH'iioineii.'i.” Dr. 
Kurlinghain voluntrcivd for this duty, amidst 
much applause, and having given his word not 
to move during the manifesUitions, was blind¬ 
folded, and sat between the “ Brotliom.” On tlic 
fill of tho curtain noises which had accoinjmnicd 
tlie other parts of the |>erformance became more 
violent ; bells were rung, tambouriiic.s ratthtd 
and flung out of the cabinet, and a guitar was 
strummed, all the.se instruments having been 
placed in the cabinet beforehand. 

When “light” V’as called—the usual way 
of asking for the curtain to be drawn up—tli’c 
worthy doctor wa.s discovered with a tambourine 
smashed over lus head and encircling his neck, 
his watch hanging out of his fob, and his ear- 
trumjiet stuck in his waistcoat, much to the 
detriment of an enormous frill which the doctor 
habitually wore. He seemed quite confused, 
and though previously very .sceptical about the 
spirits, he .shook Ids head dubiously when asked 
to account for the phenomena. 

The la.st trick of the “ Brothers ” was to have 
their hands filled with flour, notwithstanding 
which they succeeded in freeing themselve.s from 
their bondage, and, stepping out of tho cabinet, 
in an incredibly short .sp.aco of time, the flour 
stilluiKuitheir hands, andnot oneparticleappoar- 
iiig on their clolhea or on the floor of the plat¬ 
form. Upon this Mr. Crotchet openly avowed 
his belief that the boss were very wonderful 
mediums for “ strong physical manifestations,” 
and Miss Flighty concurred. Poor Dr. Hurling- 
ham, who usually “ pooh-poohed ” such things, 
had never a word to s«y. 

You will be wondering how all this was 
accomplished ; yet, in fact, it Ls almost as simple 
as the tricks that have preceded it, tiiough re¬ 
quiring much greater practice ami agility to 
I)erfonii. You know’the first mauifestaliou was 
one or two hands waving over tlie screen ; these 
wen* tlie mediums’, moved slowly, so that there 
might be an opportunity for examination, and, 
being verified as real flesh and blood, they led 
to the acceptance of those that followed as the 
.same, though they were in reality flesh-coloured 
gloves on the end of a tube down which air had i 
been blown to inflate them. The disillusion I 



would have been complete could the audience 
have seen them thus :— 



Quickly waved, however, and with a knowledge 
that ital hands had been ahown, two such 
“ flamieis ” as this easily startled theon-locktw. 

Wlien first tied, of course, the “ Brothers' 
liad a hard job to get free. They had Uen 
.secured by no mean tyros in rojiea. Tli» 
American jugglers, the Davenports, wen 
often a long time in releasing thenisebes; 
indeed they frequently failed to do so at *11 
Therefore it is no wonder our coiiiparatiTely 
inexperienced Iieroes were somewhat long at 
first. After they had tied themselves, though, 
tho case was dilferent ; there were no waiu 
then, for they used a double slip-knot, wliieli 
could be tightened round the wrists at |.le»iw 
liy the inowment of the legs, to udiich otb’ 
[»ortioiij> of tlie ro|»e were utiaoiied. Thiski't 



is readily made : wind the rope into a ring, ami 
tlirougli this draw small portions on eacli si^l^ 
in opposite directions. 

The Daven[K)rt.s, who eventually allowetl tki 
they accomplished their tricks by “purt> 
natural means,” usually used smooth, soft rojeji. 
about twelve yards long. It wa.s .seldom faodi 
wero well tied (it is remarkable, indeed, vUi 
bunglers pcojde generally are in this resjiect. 
and the first that got free helped the olhfr. 
Very little force was required to pull their har6 
through tlie roja-s that bound them, a.s they at 
bolt iqiright with tlieir bodies inflated durinc 
the tying, and when wishing to free themselves. 
coUajised. us it wore, and wriggled .so as to 
roloa.se one arm, when the work was accom¬ 
plished. Afterwards, wlien tied by theinselvts, 
they had no troiihhf in getting their hands at 
liberty. Tlie knot could even be scaled on 
the top without injury to the iiinnifostations i.r 
their rapidity, as will be seen on an exauiiuw 
tion of it. 

Tlie flour in the hands was easily dispo't-l 
of by placing it in a handkerchief and theuinU' 
the jHickct. AVhen the untying was complete 
a second dose of flour was administered to the 
palms from a private store kept in paper by occ 
of the mediums. 

After the Brothers Muddlewit had gore 
through their exciting rope-tying tin 

which I would warn our boys not to embaik 
until long private practice has made ther'i 
perfect), another form of spirit communion 
sought by means of a table ; this was round, 
aud of moderate size Several person.s sat near 
it, with their liaiids joined together, so as to 
complete the circle, by the magnetic fon.'c of 
which this piece of funiiture W’a.s supposed tob- 
lifted. The Brothers sat facing each other, for 
fear of collusion ; but, notwithstajidiug thri. 
faint ticks, or raps, were soon heiird, and befon 
long the table began to gyrate in nu extra¬ 
ordinary manner. Up and' down the room it 
diuiced ; first those round it rose from their seats 
as it slowly moved upwards ; then it went De¬ 
weys, backwards, forwards, every way ! Jt ions 
a sight to see them with their grave, seared 
faces following that loo-table in its hopeless and 
purqioselcss ^leiegiinations round the room ! 





¥l\e Owi| 


Tho rapping sounds had not their origin in I table to move by the unconscious mnscnlar force 
any desire of the spirits, though; they were] exercised by their fingers. It seems strange, but 


place a tiny piece of potassium at one end of the- 
lines, it will follow the comae of the pencil, 
taking fire as it runs, sd'I burning with a 
purplish light. Of course, it is unnecessaiy to 
explain aft<T this that iKjtus»iutii should not be 
touched with wet fingers. It is well, liowever, 
to know that, in consequence of its great affinity 
for oxygen, it should le kept in some lliiid 
destitute ol it—say, naplitha. 

A small piece of phospliuret of lime, placed 
in water, will produce ellects somewhat .similar 
to tlie porassium. It takes fire .snappi-lily,” 
and rises in gas-bubbles to the surface, expltKliog 
on contact with the air, and aiccnoing in wreaiiia. 
of smoke. 

Again—they say, “ Where there's smoke 
there’s fire”—by saturating a lump of sugar with 
phctephurised ether, and placing it in warni 
water, it will become luminous in a dHrkene<l 
room, and by blowing upon it biiiliaiit and 
beautiful waves of light will be seen. 


Burning Ice. 

To set fire to the Thames we have found quite- 
a ftasible project—by the aid of {>otasaium— 
and }X)ssibly that is why no insurance ofiiee lias 
yet taken the lisk. They have thought it 
better “policy” to leave our grand, “silent 
highway ” alone, trusting to its own banks lor 
protection I 

A more curious effect than burning water 
would seem to be igniting it when congealecL 
This is apparently accomplishtd, thougli, by 
boring a bole in a lump of ice with a hut [Hiker,, 
filling it up with camphorated .s[»iiits of wine» 
and setting fire to the siiirit. 


8innj)ly due to the ingenuity of Master Turtle, 
who gently rubbeil his shoe against the poliHlie<l 
leg of the table, anti so imitated the scratching 
Rounils. Nor was the tablo-turning a W'hit more 
mysterion.s, for the two mediums were provides! 
with pieces of iron strapjied to each arm beneath 
the coat-sleeve, and projecting under tho palms 
of the hands. When the hands rested upon the 
table, these projecting irons went underneath 
and clipped it, so that, being ojiposite each 
other, Merry and Agrippa could make tho 
take any direction they chose. 


j i.s not really more womlerfiil limn man; in- 
I voluntary actions wc perform every day. 

I Uncnn.Hcious action of the mind tnny be 
noti -cd in that iiin*>cent toy, Planrhdtf^ which 
has lieen claimed as a spiritual instniment. It 
I is, in fact, as much de^mlcnt upon the will as 
[ the pen now held between roy fingers. When 
I its messages are decipherable they never convey 
I any knowledge not already possessed by tho 
; operator ; and close your eyes, no message what¬ 
ever will dp[)ear.* 

I (To be continued.) 


This is not the only method by which this so- 
table-turning may be produced. If they 
like to exercise their patience and wait long 
enough several persons may actually cause a | writing 


* It seems slmnst superfluous to describe Planehette, 
yet some readers may know little about it. 

PlnncheVe is a marly j^art-shnped piece of woo<l 
about seven inches long by live across Cihe broadest 
part, ond about three-eighths of an inch thick. To 
the under surface, clos< ach angle of the broad ex¬ 
tremity, are fixed two w .eels which each tuni upon a 
vertical ns widl as ho izontal a^is. like an oruinary 
cjiator. Tlie pencil is pushed through a hole at the 
pointed end of the art/’ so as to cruse the Plnn- 
ehetU to stand 1 vel p n it and the wheels. Place 
the machine upon a piece of paper on a level table. 
T.et two persons sit opposite to each other, plant the 
tips of their lingers on the wood, aud— wait ior the 


SUinltr Jfuboor Amusements. 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

at the expense of the linen ehe«-t, ormalce their 
gum by sawing siick-y matter— i.c., pieces of 
wood. Our object is to amuse ; and if some are 
led to take up Chemistry as a science, afterwanls, 
.so much the better. 

Fire from Water. 

If, a few years ago, only, any one had propo.sed 
to obtain fire by the agency of tvafer, he, or she, 
would have been .set down as a harmless lunatic ; 
which fact .slionhl teach us not Jiithtly to c nileinu 
new ide.is. vSir Humphrey D^ivy (the grent 
experimental clicmi.'-/) 'liscovered that the metal 
[►ota.ssium would igniie by contact wdth cold 
water. A small quantity droppe l in the liquid 
bums vividly, and <Urts to and fro urton the 
surface. AVhf-n near burnt out it must not bn 
approached closely, ns it is apt to “splutter,” 
and burst with a sharp detonalion. A burn 
from it would be painful. 

If we trace continuous lines with a camel's- 
hair brush, dipped in water, upon paper, and 


Fire under Water. 

Into a small tumbler of water, at 140 degrees^ 
drop two pieces of pliosiih<*rua the size of peas. 
Then take a bladder coiitiiiuing oxygen gas, to 
which is attached a stop-cock, and long, fine 
tube. Press the bladder gently, and a.s the gas 
rtachestlw phosphorus it will take file, tilling tho 
glass with brilliant flashes of light darting; 
liither and tbitliur in the water. 

VArovu-ORArmc GLASSF.fi. 

Take a clean polished plate of glass, and 
draw’ any subject upon it in hjdro-fluoiLc acid. 
This eats into the glass, but tlie pictmes will bo 
quite invisible until breathed ujioii, or steamed. 
For obvious reasons the acid is "sold in leaden 
ca.Hes. 

Another way of fixing pictures on gla.ss is to 
make a drawing in Indian ink and paste it face 
downwards, carefully excluding the air. When 
dry a[iply the above-named acid (.s[)ecific gravity 
1,14) for three minutes, and then wash tho 
pa[xT otr. 

Chameleon ri(‘ruRE.s. 

Draw a winter scene on jiaper, in.stead of ink 
using bromide of copper. Tlie treesiwith their 
gaunt arms stretcuiug across the sky, tho 
snow-covered ground and ice-bound river, may 
be changed to vernal btauty by the apjill atiorii 
of heat. This is managed by painting in tho 
foliage, grass, etc., in muriate of cobalt, and the_ 
—of the sky and water—in acetate of 
cobalt. The.se tints will be invisible until lield 
before a fire. 

Egg PiCTUnEs. 

Wash and dry an egg,.and upon this .sketch 
with a new quiU-iKn' any design your faney 
may dictate. For this purpose u^e liquid fat iu 
place of ink. When it is firm, [dace the egg iu 
white-wine vinegar until the drawing appears 
in relief—say for three or four houns. 

A Silver Tree. 

Place a soft amalgam of silver into .six parts 
of a solutidii of nitrate of silver, and four of h 
solution of nitrate of mereuiy. A beautiful* 
precij'itation, of an arborescent form, will be tho 
result. 

A Lead Tree. 

Put an ounce of .sugar-of-lead in a quart of 
water ; .sliake it W’ell, aiid let it rest three or 
four days. Then decant the clear solution only 



HE science 
that can 
change our 
old linen 
into sugar 
may surely 
bccalled ma¬ 
gical. M.I»ra- 
ermnet, of 
Nancy, tried 
the effects of 
concciitra- 
te{isul[)huric 
acid on wood 
and linen. 
By dilution 
with water the acid converted .sawdust, cut 
linen, pa(x*r, etc., into gum and saccharine 
matter. Nothing can apjiroacli natural iimgic, 
after all I 

AVe do not purpose, however, that our boy.s 
should attempt a reduction of the grocer’s bills 
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into a bottle, and suspend a piece of zinc in it 
l)o not disturb this, and in a few days you win 
observ'd syiametiicul crystalline forms, soinewlial 
resoinblinj' a tree. 

It is w’cll to note that the chemicals shouhJ 
wvcr he tasted j and care must be exercised il 
there arc any abrasions or cues upon the hainls 
Do not smell them citlier, as tlie fumes of many 
are noxious; and, whatever you do, don’t spill 
them on your clothes, or tlie furniture. 


SEA-WATER FOR AQUARIA. 

O N pa^e SI of our present volume, apyieiided 
to ail article on “ Slioiv-luintini»,” by the 
Kov, J. G. Wood, the com position of sea-water 
is f^Wen by Mr. W. A. Lloyd (the de.'si^Tier of the 
public jupiaria in Taris, Ilatnlmri;, Biniiinoham. 
>Japk*s, Frankfort, Crystal Palace, etc.), as a 
gunlo to any wlio, unable readily to obtain sea¬ 
water for their a*iiiaria, iniyiit wish to find its 
clfioient .substitute. Mr. Lloyd has found in 
the table of wei^'hU tlins ^dveii an unfoitunate 
•error of noaiiy 48 per cent, in the mo.st importiint 
ingredient (No. ‘2 below), and lie ask.s us there¬ 
fore to insert the following carefully corrcettMl 
table. He also adds otiier details that may be 
found useful by amateurs. 


Ckimposition of British sea-watcr. sliowhijr how it may 
be concocted inland, or anywhere. 


Parts hy Weight 
in grains, in oitc 
'fullon, by measure. 


1. Oxiiiu of hydrutren 

70000- 

'2. ClilDfl'le of soUiutu > 

.. Ifi-l.*' 

3. Sulphate of lime 

.. lOf 

4. Sulphate of ruagnesinm 

.. 185-9 

r>. (hiloride of niaicnesiuni 

• .. 1J63-5 

0. Chloride of potasnlum ' 

J.')* 

7 . C'ur)>4>nate of lime 


,8. Bromide of niagiiesiuin > 

2-8 2:*39-00 

9. CtirhoQate of lime 

2*3 

10. ('arlKinate of magnenimn 

l-,5-22 

11. Silica . 

1-039 

12. Sulphsite of magnesium 

■322 

13. Oxide of iron and aluiniua .. *ir>4 

14. Chloride of sodium .. 

1'407 

1.^. Nitrate of in:u*ne8iunj 

■35 

18. Nitrate of sodium 

•283 

17. Chloride of potas.slum 

■012 T-41D 

Total Weight 

72548-.509 


(Nos. 4 and 5 should be dnj.) 


Of tliPBc, tlie common names of such a.s 
possess them, are as follows ;— 

I . Witirr. 

2 and 14. Table sail. 

4 and 12. Ep^^om salts. 

3. Vlaster of laris. 

7 and 9. Chalk. 

II. Flintf basis of. 


The actual subst.inccs to be added to the ! 
water (No. 1) are Nos. 2 to 8 inclusive, the | 
others, Nos. 9 to 17 inclusive, l>ei?ig already 
found di.s.solvcil naturally in the well water, or 
other, employed for tho mixture, and all fie.sh 
w.aters contain these, or Some of them, more or 
loss, but usually more ; for example, theTli.ame.s 
at London, instead of containing about seven 
and a half grains to one gallon, a.s here shown 
at Aston, would contain about fifteen or twenty 
graims to a gidlon, Init that is of no great con- 
senuence in tlie iinimracturD of sea-water. 

1 have adopted this mode of scUitig «lown the 
figures, because it clonrly show.s tliat one gallon 
of 8ca-water, which is the quantity fif're repre¬ 
sented, weighs 72,546 (and u fraction) grainn, of 
which 7,000 grains go to one ponml, md 437 
(and u half) grains to one ounce. Con-Sequent ly, 
in ordinary language, sea-w;uer ciui.sisbs of ten 
pounds weight, or 70,000 grains, or one gdlon, 
of nearly ]>ure, or fiusli water, in whi'-h is dis- i 
solved between five and .six ounc»‘S of vanmus t 
salts, and of tliesi*, the one far in cxc's.s of ! 
the others Is common tabh'-silt .\nd so that ) 
tlie.se and the otlier ingredients may Ite more ■ 
easily recognised, I have given their orditi.iry or 
common names, as well a.s their .scientific oni!-;. 

And just a.s this tdile-salt is the di- ol crl 
nnilter wliich most pivdotninates in j-ea-watr, 
BO chalk is the suljs’aueo whi«*h most hn-g- ly 
• occurs in fresh water, tliough all the ingredients 


Boy’^ Owi\ Papet. 


*f each an* so constantly varying, that it is 
■ eryrare, indeed, to find two analyses by one 
oi' i[iore p<>rson.s of the waters, IVom the same 
dace, exactly the same in result. This is 
ii-.itural, because .such things are constantly 
illVctcd by weather and cliinato, and all Iho.so 
nutters which we find convi-nieiit to call 
“accidents.” For example, because of our 
•' wliite cliflsof Albion,” or chalk-rocks, water 
iVoin the Briti.sh Channel contains about nine 
imes as much chalk in solution as Mediter¬ 
ranean sea-wiitcr does. Ami the latter, outlie 
other hand, has a greater aggregate of dissolved 
'ubstdiices than British soa-watcr has, w)iil«' the 
Ibid Sea ha.s more than either, and the Di-ad 
Sei far mora than all, wliich latter, indeed, 
contains .so much a.s oiu--fiftli of its tuitire weight 
in dissolved matter.s, or two pounds of them to 
ten ])Oiinds weight of water. And the icc.sons 
fir all thes«< variations, and for sucli .seas as ihc 
Black, the Baltic, the C:i.spian, and the Anil, 
being very weak in .saline matters, are all iM>ily 
referable to known causes. In fact, tlie leiisun 
of the .sea being salt at all. is because of the 
accumulation in it of matlers in solution, 
wasliod down into it by rivers <luring many 
milbous, or even billions of billions, of yars, 
tiiough no lingiiagc coiitiiins any word.s wliirh 
.•iin convey to the senses any idea of the ciior- 
ii.ous lapses of time during which those opcr.i- 
lions luve been going on. Thus the Kivi r 
rimmes, at London liridge, carries seavvaid.s 
■iin Ion (or ‘2,240 pounds) of dhsolved matter 
jvn/ minute, day and night, inces-suitly, in 
iddition to what it liolds in snspension. So 
that, if tho entire ocean were smaller than it is, 
it, with tho same rain as now, would be much 
-alter than it is, bccan.se of these eoiilinuous 
washings-out of the then larger laud. 'J here- 
fore the term “artificial sea-water” is really 
a misnomer if it be imagined that il isinri -ly 
a cheap substitute for real sea-water from the 
ocean, and costing, inland, as it docs, about 
I ighty per cent, than the latter, bccau-c its 
great weight of practically incomprcs.sible water 
in it is omitted in Ciirriage. It is not a simt'le 
imUaiion of a real thing—just as, for exampb', 
what is called “ mo.saic gold” is a sham repro¬ 
duction of actual gold, or .such articles iis “mock 
pearls ” are feeble iiiiitiition.s of actual pearls. 
One water, in fact, Is as natural as the other is, 
in evfry possible res]>ect, as such a veritable and 
identical mixture, indeed, must be, and no 
marine animal, and no chemist, can tell one 
from the other, while neitlier requires any 
tdianging in aquaria from any cnn.se, so long as 
Jiviiifj vefjctafAon is growing within the .aqininiim, 
and not merely put in, on the (.hnna' of il.s 
growing. 

I have copied my figures and my weighings 
from those of Mr. M. W. Jones, analyst to 
Mas-sra. U. SSouthall Brothers and Iluvhiy, «»f 
Birmingham, wlio have mixed 300,OUU gallons 
of thi.s compDund for tlie Aston Aquaiiuin near 
tlicm, and these chemists, or ilcssns. Towiison 
and Mercer, of Bi.shop.sgate Street, Loudon, will 
.‘supply tliese materials, already mixed, Wr//, in 
any quaniitic.s, large or small. I repeat that it 
is not absolutely necessary to take into account 
the items 9 to 17 in .such admixture.s, bcciiuse 
those substances already exi.st, in varioua i*ro- 
portions, in all but distilled water, and even it 
cannot he obtained jM-rfecUy pure, if it has been 
«'Xj)osed to the purest air for even one moment. 
lUiii is tho source of all rivers and i>ca, and the 
snn is the primary can.se of tlio rain, wliich 
rake.s up and di.ssolvcs all it can as it pa.sse.s 
over ami through all substaiiee.s. Hence comes 
what we find dissolved in .all waters. The sjHicitic 
giavity' or density of the sea-water as above, 
vvlioii all matteraare dissolveil, should ho 1027'’, 
;ir. a temperature of 60’ Fall. Mr. Hicks, of 
Hatfon Garden, London, makes nml sells a little 
gla.ss .specific gravity bull which determines thi.s 
density very readily. I .diall be glad to funiish 
inquirers with any further particulars free of 
co.st, on the jiriiiciplc of Chaucer : 

“ For he would gladly' learn, and gladly teach.” 

A. Lloyd. 

Lower Norwood, I.ondou, 

Nov. I4th, 187V. 


DEATH OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
PRINCE. 


T he story of King Theodore of Aby.s.dnia, 
violent passions, lii.H barbarous cmelties, l:s 
eu'iless wars, liis defiance of British ]>ower, tL 
attack on liiin by General Napier, his detenninel 
re.sistancc, and his fall behind the gates of hi- 
own city, Magdala—the story of all this 
be familiar, in pu-t at lea.st, to most readers. 

The history of the mai-cli of our brave troojn 
to Sft frrc the captives whom Theodore ha<lHi 
wantonly iinpiLoncd is (me well worthy boy' 
reading, and we may iKTlia)>s b*' tempted ov- 
day to retell it, with .suitable iiluatrations, m 
these columns. At pivsent, liowevcr, we hav t:) 
do, nut with the tcirilJr king, but with his so- 
NVheii ^ligdala liad fallen and Tliccdorc u 
dead, tlio Queen of Aby.s.sinia sought icfuge .u 
the English camp, lait in a few J.iys dinl .f 
consuni])lion, leaving uii orjihaii son, non. : 
Dejiiz Alaiiiico (or Alamayu), lictweeii seven u..-, 
eiglit years old. MTiat conld be done witli bin.' 
T'iic country was in confusion, the chiefs^-, 
opposed to one another, and there was gfv.a 
danger that if the little orphan lioy were!': 
behind ho would .s|>eediiy be got riil of, |m**il iv 
by a cruel death. It wasaccordingly' detenaiii' ’ 
to bring liim to England, and he w;is coiumiti'. 1 
to the kindly guardianslaii of Captain 
to whom ho soon beeunie most attached. 

The prince on reaching England was pla-‘ 
at school, and jiroviiig a sharp lad, quickly' ina'.' 
])rogress in hia .studies, and contiumtl i- 
grow in the respect of all who kiiew him. I. 
huH ju.st died, aud as many references to the 
event have been made in the daily jiapen:. » 
thought our readers might like to kiiowwhai; ■ 
was like when bi ought to this country, 
portrait we give is Irom a photograph taken a: 
the time, and admirably preserves the likr:. ... 




age of eighteen, of inflammation of thplnng*. at 
the nsidence of Professor Ran.^jorne, at Headii]£:- 
ley, whore he was being educated at tho cip’iH 
of the Government. During hia illm'.ss our 
l>eloved Queen, w’ho took a warm iiitoreft in 
him, twice sent Sir John Cowell to sc-e him, and 
was kept constantly informe<l by telegrams a- 
to liis comlilion. The remaius of the vonn? 
}>riticc were brought to Windsor, and buik-d w 
the royal catacombs, St. George’s ChapeL 

We thougll il 
migbt, iicih. :". 
add t«' the int-- 
rest of this liM 
sketch if W' aM 
gaveaportniiinf 
Ijord Napier of 
Magilala, i” * 
we haveselrct' 1 
for our pur)K>~‘ 
the one takrii 
about the tinn* 
that the priiu'' 
was photo- 
praphctl : 
other woriB, 
pcnernl’s siiccwwful campaign « 
Alriea ly which ho won his present title. 





■hap. y .—W illv « do/' persistently continues 
to grow, and the extremely warm manner 
in which it is apt to welcome them is 
somewhat alarming to nervous visitors ! 


li &r ,, 


I'l .—being passionately tend of bathing, 
it very kindly and unceremoniously shows 
its young master how to take a header. 
"When Willy luid recovered from the ner¬ 
vous shock and fever induced by the duck¬ 
ing, the dog had mYsteriously disapjieared. 
Can any of our half-million readers kindly 
inform him of its whereabouts ? 

Tiik Old Apple-Woman*. 

A capital trick for budding ventriloquists is 
‘The 'J'idking Hand," and when neatly por- 
)nnod it is veiy amusing. Having first pro- 
ided yourself with a mitten jmrpoaely made, 
'ith a hole in the centre, and a frill round it 
bus; 


TIic ubnvp is a pic-tnre of Bidtly witli her new 
ciil) on. Her nosi; must he indicated hy black , 
lines, and a slight rtdnes.s at the uptilted end I 
may not be considered out of charar'ter. I’lie ! 
chin, you obser\’e, hs pjiintori on the thumb. 

Now stitch a .skirt to the lower part of the 
mitten, and throw a shawl round her liead, and 
you have tlie old apple-woman to the life. 

You must arrange a little dialogue between 
Biddy and t ourself keeping the imaginations of 
the spectatoi-3 in full play, .so as to draw atteii- 
tion from your lips arul iini.sele.s, which you 
must ueverlhele.ss keep in as much rest as pos- 
sibhf. Let biddy’s sentenee.s be slioit and 
emjdiatic, and in a tone as unlike ynurnafnral 
voice as you can assume. As llhldy speak.s yn'.i 
must move your thumb up and down, wliieli 
motion can be so made as to give the id» a of the 
lips moving. [.Vcc (hr. articks on “ J’iiifi 'lo- 
quistn” in ot(7' last volujnCf and also pagf 80 of 

lN'STANT.\XKf»rs (IjiOWTH OP WlUSKhUS, ETC. 

Most boys have a pa.ssion for whiskers, an*! ' 
(if some of them have not been much maligned) 
the use of the razor has frequently been dia- ; 
covered bcfoio the necessity for its a.ssistance , 
ha.s arivsen. i 

Shaving to pTo<lucc hair, however, i.s a slow , 
process to that wliich our boys may atiopt ' 
tliis merry lioUday-ti<lc hy a system which is i 
simplicity itself. As if by made, beard, mous¬ 
tache, whi.skei*s, “billy-goat," every style of 
hirsute adornment, spn-ad over the downy lips, 
cheeks, chins, of unfledged striplings ! 

And this is How it's done ! Apparatus 
required :—two screens, a table, two lumps and 
reflectors, a small piece of silvered glass, and 
scvenil i>ieccs of wootl with cardboard tacked 
on to them, which we will deserilK*. 

The performer sits beliiud a table, with the 
screens on either hand, and the lamps arc 
arranged behind these on cucli side, on a levt l 
with ins face, upon which, by tlic aid of the 
reflectors, a strong light is thrown, between 
hi.s face an<l the lamps ho holds a stick in each 
hand, and on the to]*.s of the.S'' (which should be 
long enough to n st on the table, to give tliem 
' sfoftdine.s.s) arc fixed y»iooes of cardbonnl of sreb 
shape that tlx ir slmdow.s falling on the face give 
the effect of moustaelje, whisktrs, etc. On tlic 
table the piece of silvered gluJiS is fixed .so that 


You will find this capital fun for winter even¬ 
ings. 

Here is the back view, with the lamps fixed 
to the screens, and throwing a fierce light on the 
artist’s face ; and hi.s wl>iskm-s, etr. which are 


not in use are ready on racks at each side, you 
will observe. 

If the o.Nprcssion of tlie face be altered for tbo 
dilfcrcnt styles of moustache, etc., it will add 
very much to the fun of tlje entertaiument. 


ODDS _AND_ENDS. 

A TRAGIC STORY. 

{Conf lnurd fron 17.5) 


and painted the side of your baud to represent 
biddy the apple-w’omaii’s face, so ; 


you a»e rcidy to iiiuku a nice liltle speech, and 
introduce “ Biddy" to your e.\pectant audience 
in the. b.ick parlour. 

Indian ink will give her eyes as black ns 
Susan .s, and a litilc nal paint, judieiou.sly 
ap]>Uc<l to the top of the thumb and tliat ]Kiit 
of the hand imniediately above it, will materi- 
ally assist the illusion by giving her a mouth. 


it will not interfere with the view of ibe 
audience, and yet tije performer may see his f.icc 
in it. 

The lights being “down" in front gre.atly 
assi.sts the illusion, and .some extra fun may be 
made by sicalloicavj tin* moiLstache. Thus is 
done by opening tlie mouth, .and, at the sum - 
moment turning the sticks sliarply, so u.s lt» 
remove the shadows from the lips. 

"We cannot give any precise in.stnictions a.s to 
tbo shape of tlie cardlwuml ]dec*‘.s till, of cour.-.e, 
depends upon the .size of the face. A littl 
practice will, liowever, soon determine the .sbiqirs 
Tf-quirtHl for “ beard of formal cut," or mousta- 
cliios of all kinds and sizes,. 

Wo will givethesiin- 
plest form fimt, (fig. 
2 I 1); biityoiimaygointo 

^t giCta very elaborate cuiled 

V inou.stachio.s, and dc- 

III liver a lecture on the 

I V ^ varioiLH loims of vn- 
I nity ill these matters, 

I j the military mou.s- 

I I taclie, the fop’s, etc., 

I ! with illu-strations. 

I ! Here is an tdeg.int 

I I, one for instance, (fig. 

I ji ‘d),a“eurloddarling.’* 

I I The stick.s, lamps, and 

I I all your other aids to 

I I illusion are out of tlie 

I I view of the audience, 

concealed by the 
screens, and your face 
•'ifipeai-s thus ;— 






¥l:\e Boy’^ Owi\ 


€orr£0|jonbenc£. 


Sob Sot.—C hronic lUramering Ji rerj diflicuU to 
cure. The following may help youKeep the teeth 
to«ther, and Inspire deeply; then artlcolate very 
deliberately. 

O. W. C.- You are not tall enough yet for an;’ hr inch 
of the cavalry. The height retpiired varies accord¬ 
ing to the demand for recruits. It ranges generally 
from 5ft. Tin. to 5ft. Din. 

D. O. (Bow.)—After a lengthy trial, Guy Fawkes was 
oonaemne<l. and at the west end of St. Paul’s 
ChurchyBid paid the penalty of bis crime with bis 
life. 

Doubtful (Kenslr-gton).—It can be done, and per¬ 
haps the rdlowititf is the simplest way to set about 
It Whil«« the fruit yet hant;^ green upon the tree, 
cut out from thin tough paper the initials of the 
name, with round .specks for the dots after the 
letters, and the letters themselves plain and thick, 
neii paste these letters and dots on that side of the 
apple which is most turned to the sun, taking care 
not to loosen the fruit's hold upon Us stem. As 
soon'as the apple Is ripe, takeoff the paper cuttion, 
which, having shut out the reddenina rays of the 
■on, have kept the fruit green just lieueath them. 
BO that the name or initiate will show plainly. 
Many pleasant surprises may be arranged in tbte 

.way. 

H. V.—It was our Intention at first to have issued th^ 
picture of the **Tunmament” coloured for the 
Monthly Part, but when the proof was submitted 
to us wfc liked the plain best, as the most artistic, 
and best adapted for the coni}Mtttion. and we there¬ 
fore decided in favour of the plain plate. 

MoiroORAX.—The monogram containing the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet, which we gave on page 
IB, is published In colours by Mr. James B. Sly, 9, 
lUthbone Place. London. W. It is really beautifully 
printed in gold and colours on a card, with a key to 
the letters. Its price is 6d., but we understand from 
Mr. Sly that readeis of the Boy's Own Paper wiU 
be supplied at 4d. each. 

Chattrrbr. - The magpie sometimes talks with a 
volubility almost equal to that of a parrot, and is 
taught by repetition In (he same wray. 

H. W. C.—If yon can get a sight of M. de Carteret- 
Bisson’s Oiir Schools and Colleges," you will there 
find much informstion as to scholarships at the 
universities and public schools. 

F H. B.—The provisions of the Factory Act vary with 
the age of the persons subject to it. A ” young per¬ 
son "—not neces»a:'ily sn apprentice—is entttlea to 
eif^t half-holidays between August and October, 
and to the whole of Christmas Day aud Good Friday, 
or another day in lieu of the latter. 

Satlor To enter the Royal Navy as a second- 

0108.4 Uiy. you must present yourself, with a certifi¬ 
cate or decUration of tdrth, and the written voiiscnt 
of your parents or guardians, to the commander of 
a training, district, or drill ship. You must be able 
to read and to wi ite your nam*) legibly, and must be 
between fiftteii and sUtAcii and a half years of age. 
Ton must "have a rohu-st frame, be intelligent, and 
of perfectly sound and healthy constitution." The 
least height and chest measurement cquired areas 
follows Ago 15 to 1.5i. 4ft. lOin., 29iu.; 15^ 10, 

4ft. lllin., 294m.; 10 to 10^. 5rt. lin., 30ui. We 
hope you will weigh well the consequences before 
taking such a step. 2. The average height of a boy 
of fourtt-en and a half is about 5 feet. 

A Zulu.— 1. Your stamp is most likely a Spanish 
oo>*, and the "youug soldier on horseback’^ King 
Alfonso. 2. "Helvetia*' is the Roman name for 
Switzerland. 

C. L. C. - The value of your collection of stemp5 would 
demnd entirely upon thei* chaiuc''er and their oou- 
ditton. Htanips are a comparative drug in the 
market just now, and we fear you wi'l have some 
dirbculty iu disposing <»f the* i on ad> ..utageuus 
terms. Show thtin to some local dealer. 

AK Enoli.mii Bov.— 1 If you have complied with the 
directions in our first volume for making a tele¬ 
phone. the length of the connecting wire maybe 
any distance, from ticelve yardit to say a i.iile 
Under twelve yards the voice itself would heard. 
2. The wire netHl not l>e covered wirii silk, cotton te 
even better. M 'ssrs. Dale and Crainptou, 4, Lit'’e 
Britain, will supply you with the cottoo-covered 
wire. 

K. M- Inquire at the Patent Office. Southampton 
Buildings. Ctiancrry i<>ine. It is most probable that 
your invention of " paddles going p-rpendioulaily, 
both into the water and out uf the water.” has been 
anticipated. 

pARi.GZ vors Francais 1. There te an evening 
French class at the IJtrkbC’ k In-tituthm in f'lmncery 
Iai’ c. 2, i ivin-r in I»ndoi». you sliouM have no 
difficulty in proou.ing the ItuY's OWN P.tPKH of a 
local bookselltr. 

Clkog.—T here are many Lives of Havelock; we cannot 
cnumciate them all: but that written by hii son-in- 
law, Mr. J. (’. Maislinian, anc j ibjiahed by Long¬ 
mans. te perhaps the 

E. C. Werpox and Joskpii P.vtnb —1. The rhromo- 
graph and pol^-granh are patents, and their mode of 
uuuiufactare is of course kept secret. 2. Seeds of 


most of the " bsrdy " anmate. sown in autumn, will 
survive the winter, and gladden your eyes in the 
spring. 

Paul Prt. -As economy is yourol'Ject, you will find 
it rhciiper to buy au astronomical tel ^ope lhau to 
make one. 

MRFHLSTOPIIELB.M.— 1 . Withsomepeople gap'.ngissym- 
Mthctic ; it may arisD from haUt or fiom fatigue. 

In the first case, conquer your iia' it: in the second, 
go to ]>ed ! But it is not a very drer.Jfuf mnUdy 
after all. 2. Our first volume ended with No. 3S, 
unu the engravings cau be had together . o.* Od. 

Thomas Brown —1. You win probably soon have your 
wish fora p 0 .tr 4 .it of ” Ohi C’eie"'a)o,'' -'s you call 
him, gratified. 2. For weak «.ye*, try bail lag them 
night and morning with tepid water, and then use the 
following lotion Hxlde of zinc 1 drachm, rose¬ 
water 80 Z ; mix them well If the eyelids stick 
together fa the morning, a little weak g'^ldcii oint¬ 
ment, Slightly warmed, should be appb.-d at bed- 
tirre to the edges of the lids aith a feather or the 
tip of tho flngei 

T. H.iRRrs'^N.—The etymological derivation of th^ 
word "Jury” te the Latin yuro, J swear. Inquiry 
into facts on lichalf of the Crown by means of juries 
'.rfls frequent in England lung before trial i>y Jury 
was u 4 ed for Judicial purposes. It has been urged 
that the present kind of juries are the .*sTe func¬ 
tionaries as the dikattcai of the Ai,hralan 8 and the 
iudiettg of Ibo Komana Alfred thu Great generally 
has the credit of bringing the Jury aystem into 
operation in England, but some say :hat it wm 
introduced by the Normans. 

Harry Strrl.—Wo «o unt know of any ho k of the 
kind you mention. It you want aubjecia f< T natural 
history essay writing, way not take such subjects as 
the migration of birds, nest-bullding, \.tc. 

C. S. J. H.-1. If ‘‘.vour father’s great-grandfsther 
was ovtrs<‘er of u certain parish tifiy years ago,” and 
the prer'^nt overseer can tell you nothliig about him, 
write to the pariah clerK, or visit tue place ou self 
and make personal inquiries. 2. Ai ? you ; are yo>ir 1 
family is entitleil te a cre«t ? Some of the pro- i 
fessional "genealogists" are not r-'Ty sc«‘upu 1 ons in 
inventing them. Inqniro at the Heralds' Oblce. You 
are liable to a tax for using a crest 3. Write to the 
Registrar of Trinity Oollege, Dub.Ln. 

W. H. C.—There r.re many processes for making sympa¬ 
thetic inks; words written in onio'.i Jui.'e will turn 
yellow* when heated. A wen!: infusion of galls turns 
black when moistened with weak oopperot water; 
and so on. 

Proonosticator.—T here te no vessel In the Royal 
Navy called the Pinafore. 

J. C. T. — Messrs. Rontledge, of London, pnblteh a 
sixpenny handbook on skating, and in a few weeks 
we hope to give some illustrated articles on " figure 
skating,” 

Printer.—T here te no book that we are a'..*are of 
speciaUy on cutting wood letters for printer'. The 
affair is so simple, however, that 3 ron need huve iu> 
dilficulty. A graver nr two, and a sharp chisel with 
a small mallet, should set you up. It te ouly the 
larger and plainer founts that are cut m wood. 

One Anxious for Wokk.- As "any sedentary oecu- 
pation knocks you np." and you are "unfitted for 
outdoor occiipntlon," we can scarcely advis" i In 
the choice of a profession. Have .vou not, uncoi.- 
scloualy perhaps, exaggerated your mimeuts f 

E. J. S.—Our first volume contains many "instructions 
for making things which boys could amuse *hemse?res 
with on winter evenings,' an I wc ahall give many 
others from time to time. 

Walter Scholrs — * The best diet for gaining sound 
p\ysical strength "so varies with different indliiduKls 
that it is impotaible to lay down absolute rules. But 
it tea safe plan to eat moderately of that food which 
you find by experience best suits your constitution. 

2. As lor early ruing, yo’i know tbe olu adage. 

" Early to 1 ed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
and wealthy, L*jd wise.' 

W. B. P.—A halfpenny of Williau IV has no special 
value. 

S. J. W.—The origin^ " Zadkiel " was a lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, named Morrison. We believe, but 
are nut t»uie, Umt he te dead. Ute alman'ick is still 
published. 

. r.—We con scarcely name your coin from your 
rathor va^nie descriptlor. It te probably a gun-Uicmey 
shilling ot James ii. 

L Cl.srke. -Ma»>y yc.ars ago, a political associ-vtion 
whi. h ami its h* a Iquarters in '.'ooley Stre**t prea^^nted 
a petition tu Parliament, beginning, ‘‘We, the people 
if Knglanl.” This pretentious do« umont being 
slcnod Ity th ee uien only, all of them lailura, siave 
ris- tu tin- m-.ckinz j.xptcssi n, "T'le three thilurs of 
Touley Stre^;t." Tula Is the commonly it jeived origin 
of the term. 

--1. Half and quarter farthings n‘'ver went 
into cireulati.Mi in Endian .1 ; Imt they were used in 
some of our col.-n’es. for which th* y were origina ly 
Jntchdetl. 2 A farthing is a legal tender—for a 
fatthtng’s woFih ! 

T H. {tPENCEtt and J. E. S.-Archery and football 
neces-aiie-i C'Ui he pro'-ur» il at Sherwin’s, 5-J7. Oxford 
Stie t, where also is puhlish.'d a shilling book with 
the 1 .test " rules for foot* all. ” 

Manitoba.- Meaara srverandCo .eT.Gomhill, would 
supply you with any information in reference to 
emignition to Canada. 


p* H. H. Robins. —In 18-.4 the ! .tsl r-a-cti 
the National Debt was £i79,2^245; m • , 
AT7f..:i-W.‘>S0; In 187 v £770,970.5*4, io . • 
A77r..y4:..7i3. 

P, J. F - The most exhaustive a: d practic ’. art i 
of New Zealand is to be found in "The Official H. ! 
!K>ok of New Zealand,” by ..ir ’olios Vt«rl. ' . 
Agent-General <*f that c >h>ny. It can be b.: ; 
\S yniati, Great Queen Str^t. price te. Ud 

II. J. Horton. —l. We certain should advise jr>3:i 
to smoke. 2. In such a ht*^r Den*hbiiQr'.,^ ; 
Lambeth there must be manv music »Aopc, «’ < 
your qiit-stion could be answeii.'d more saL 1 j 
than in our columns. 

A. M.—Raw carrots are one of the old norses* wr* ; 
for worms; but it is doubtful, tw say ili*; i'vi 
whether of any value. 

Nalpractu.m and Or Jb should address their inqu-i 
to \loir and Co., CO, Qu«.en Victoria Street, tx 

S. C. J. -If your keys will not keep hriftlit in': 
pocket, carry them in a little wash-leather box 

Skylark.- Vou can get any number of booki. fa 1 
both niodemte drinking and smoking, at 'lwct^:.-i 
3d7, Strand. Write fur list. 

R. P. Reaping.—T o take grease spots oat of c '*J 
pour turpentine over the gre*^ part, and rubiiti 
dry with clean Oaunel. Repeat this till th« ir-n 
te all extracted, then brush the part aed, u>c U 
the garment out in the open air, to take swij j 
smell. 

Snowball.— The following cure for warts hhr-!'i 
the surgeons of 8t. Bartholomew's Huspitel. ' 
fti!]y puiv off the thickened skin over the woiN 
you come to the surface of the fkin, snd 
draw blood. Rub the pait thoroughly with 
CH.iislic. 'Ibis will generally destroy the 1 
uo». cut off the black spot occasioned by the 
and apply it agalu, or perhaps acetic acid 

Eioht’EN.— Bunions may bo checked in their «i 
development by keeping the joint boueJ 
adhesive plaster. Au inflamed bunion shcsli 1 
poulticed, and larger shoes be worn. Twelre f*.: 
of iudine. mixeu with half an ounce of liri < 
spermaceti i.intment, is a good enibiocalioa I 
should be rubbed on gently two or three bit^ 
day. 

ViCH Ian Vohr.—a little book by Chadwick, fd:: 
the " Ma-^ic Lsmem Manuar (Wanit). will t*L. 
all al>out the magic lantern. Mr. Wood, 
t.l«le, has also pu> lisbed a nmnual on the 
See 100 the first volume of the Boy’s own Fii I 
whit h a most useful and practical series of 
articles appeared. 

0. T.—We cannot learn of any respectable Kct:! 
school in the neighbourhood you mentiuo. Vc. i 
get every instruction on bicycling at !t0. V-i 
■> ivtoria . treet, E.C. 

W. Chandler.—W e should scarcely care to iv 1 
nirnd any paiticular cog dealer or pigeon 
l<e»idt’S, the carriage of a Newfuuud]ai<d d»it -> 
i.aml>er of pigeons from Loudon to Yoikshirtr* '^ 
be Considerable. Vou can surely get then) Iq.ci 
neighbourhood. 

n. G. B. (Musselbnigh), CeTEWATO, and 
i»be8s-bo.'\-d is sold qu'te separately, priceontT^'-'I 
aud your hooL-eller can i-s readih obtoi" ithsl::cj 
any i»«<ck number of the paper. Aswebavtit^J 
e- pl..iiie.i to uthera, it was giv^n only ^ 
Monthly Fart, and uut with the weekly oumhi.^ 

H. C. (Eiland.)—We shouLi hardly care te re^ 
it: though donbtless innocent euougb in d 
associations are bad. 

K. N , Wilkie, R. D , and Others.-Yei; 
perhaps be able by-and-by to affurd space f r i'-'- 
hints on carpentering, etc., but it »ou!il : 
fau*. vou see, to fill our ooluiitns, to tbenituIvsiH 
of the many, with subjeets that would hs'c 
only for the few. 

E. H. (Nrwbum.)—"The Home Natorollsf ai 
ill istraied volume, published at 66. PatenH'' 
Row, and the price is 2... 6d. 

S.—There is no uuiforra scale of payment ‘'J 
writers nre p>*id according to the \*alue whic- -J 
puldishera may attach to thiir MN8. 01 tleuur ' 

A. F H. (Goiwcll Road.)—It i« published at-*4 i 
noster Row, where you can r< ad ly ebteiai’.’ 
bookseller could procure it for you. 

S. T. R. (Whitehaven.)—!. With the New Vfs-' 
Over 200,000 copies. 


Important Notice. 


jrifh next u'cclc's Number will 
to rui'jf TCA/kr (lit illu’itratinn <m plotc I'-r 
entith'd “ An Attack tn the Itc<rr." 

IVHk the Monthly Part Ih^rr. wiVol 
a htvfj-' eolovrt'dplaicof ‘‘ Amusinq f^piuv- ■' 
•^oud ' for the holidays, l^'e.ekbjsv.b j 

obtain thix plate for \d. if thnf oixler xt 
their book.st-lJers at dncf, far 
nert Nn'r-hcr. No ord'-rset^n 

through thu post, -nor ran the platr he o'*"'* ‘ 
srparatel’j after next sree/e. 
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A TALE 


OF THE RED KIVEI! FLOOD. 


CHAITF.R xrri.— A CUXNIXd WA'ICI; KNDS IX 
F.MI.UBE rOI.LOWEU BY IlESTI'.rt l ie IN. 

I N a previous chapter it has been told how 
the long hard winter of that year 
[182(5) had passed away, after an uii- 
lYontodly severe tussle with the .spring. 
The prophets of the land now began to 
iold up their heads and look owlLshly wise, 
'or their x’^'^dictions were evidently abou 
» be fulfilled. 

Had not old Sam Ravenshaw said all 
hrough the winter that “ sometliing would 
ome of it ’’ ? Was it not the daily re- 


Peegwish watches the destruction of his home. 
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mark of Asgos Macdonald that such a 
state of things “ could not go on for ever 
—whatcwrr ” t Had not Peogwish glared 
prophecy with a degree of solemnity that 
rendered words not only impossible, but 
unnecessary ? and had not Miss Trim 
asserted that dreadful consequences of 
some sort were sure to follow ? 

Dreadful consequences did follow, and 
they began ■with a fine warm day. For a 
considerable time the fields of snow. had 
been subjected to the influence of the 
blazing sun, and had been greatly dimi¬ 
nished in depth.. The day in question, 
however, was so very warm that Louis 
Lambert was induced to take his horse and 
gun with a view to wolf-hunting on the 
plains. The hard crust formed on the snow’s 
surface by the partial meltings of early 
spring is sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight of a wolf, but will not support 
a horse. Wolves, therefore, roam abeut 
with case and at wiU at that period, while 
horses are obliged to keep to beaten tracks. 
When, however, the thaws sot in, the case 
is reversed. The wolf, with his short 
limbs, flounders laboriously in the drifts of 
soft snow, while the hoi'se, with his long 
and powerful legs, can gsdlop in spite of 
these. Thus wolf-hunting becomes, for a 
time, possible. 

Louis Lambert was fond of the chase. 
He was also fond of courting, and, resolv¬ 
ing to combine the two, galloped away to 
the abode of old Kavenshaw. He had 
been there so often of late that he felt half 
ashapied of this early morning-visit. Lovers 
easily find excuses for -visits. He resolved 
to ask if Herr Winklcmann had been seen 
passing that morning, as he -wished his 
companionship on the plains—the shallow 
deceiver! 

“Good morning, Cora,” he said, on 
entering the haU. 

Elsie, who stood at the -window -with her 
back to the door, turned quickly round. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he said, -with a 
slightly confusM air; “I thought you 
were Cora, and—” 

“Well,” iuterrupted Elsie, with a hurt 
look that accorded ill with a twinkle in her 
eyes; “I think you might know the diffe¬ 
rence between me and Cora by this time, 
though you only saw my back.” 

“ ih, Elsie 1” returned the youth, as he 
shook hands, “ you ought iu fairness to 
make allowance for the effects of spring. 
Tou know full well that the glare of the 
sun on the snow half blinds a fellow, so 
that even when—when—” 

“ Come, now, don’t search about in your 
empty bivain for one of your unmeaning 
compliments, but say at once -what bripgs 
you here at so early on hour. Has a war- 
party of Sioux come down on us, or is the 
river about to break up ? ” 

“ War-parties of Sioux are no doubt 
prowling about the plains somewhere,” 
returned Lambert, -with a smile, “ and the 
ice -win go soon if this heat continues; but 
neither of these things brought me here. 
The truth is, I came to ask if Winklemann 
has been seen to pass your -windows this 
morning ?” 

“ The truth ? ” repeated Elsie, "roth a 
searching look. 

“ Well,”rejilied the youth, -with ahsugh, 
“ I came also to see you and—and—Cora.” 

“ And father also, I suppose ? ” 

“ Why, Elsie, you arc unusually sharp 
this morning; but I really do wish to 
know if Winidemann has been seen, be¬ 
cause he had left home when I passed his 
house, and I want him to hunt with 
me.” 


“ ’Then I may teU you that he passed our 
window not ten minutes before your arrival, 
going in the direction of the liowcr Fort. 
He rides fast, as you know, so if you would 
catch him up you must follow quickly.” 

The young man stood for a moment im- 
decided, then, perceiving that Elsie gave 
him no encouragement to remain, he bade 
her adieu and rode away, 

“Louis is remarkably fond of coming 
here,” said Elsie to Cora, who entered the 
room a few minutes later, “ but he did not 
come to see us this morning. He only 
came to ask after Herr Winklemann.” 

Cora laughed, but gave no further evi¬ 
dence of the state of her mind. 

Just then Peegwish the Indian entered. 
He -walked towards the sisters -with that 
solemn dignity of manner peculiar to the 
North American savage, but the intensified 
solemnity of his looks and a certain un¬ 
steadiness in his gait rathw marred the 
dignity. 

“ Peegwish,” said Elsie, going towards 
him with a grieved look, “ you have been 
drinking beer again.” 

The Indian protested, in very bad Eng¬ 
lish, that he hod not taisted Ix^r since the 
previous Christmas ; whereupon Elsie pro¬ 
ceeded to administer an earnest reproof to 
the muddled hypocrite, for she was really 
anxious to save him from the destruction 
which hod already overtaken many of his 
red brethren through the baleful influence 
of fire-water; but Peegwish was just then 
in no condition to appreciate her remarks. 
To all she said his offiy reply was that he 
wanted “ baUy.” 

“You want bally?” returned Elsie, 
-with a puzzled look. ' 

“ Yis—bally,” he repeated, and a gleam 
of indescribable slyness broke like a sun¬ 
beam on his solemn visage os ho said it. 

“ What can he mean by bally, Cora ? ” 

“ Perhaps he means barley.” 

“ Ho ! ’’ exclaimed the Indian, -with 
emphasis, by which he meant, “ You’re 
right.” 

But Elsie had no barley to give him. 
She tried to find out what he wanted to do 
■with the barley, but Peegwish was not 
communicative. The gleam of cunning 
faded from his mahogany countenance and 
he relapsed into a state of impenetrable 
-wisdom, in which condition he retired, and 
betook himself to the upper part of the 
settlement, near Fort Gmry, in quest of 
“ bally.” Here he found the people in a 
state of considerable excitement o-wing to 
the sudden and unusual rise of the river. 

At Fort Ghirry the Assinaboine River 
joins the Red River, and flows with it into 
Lake Winnipeg. At the period of which 
we write (the month of May) both rivers 
were yet covered with the icy garment— 
between four and five feet thick—under 
which they had gone to rest five or six 
months before. 'The -vast accumulation of 
snrfw which had fallen that winter was 
melted so fast that the Red River had 
rds^ with terrible rapidity, and it was 
obvious, from the ominous complain¬ 
ings of the “ thick-ribbed ice,” that a 
burst-up of unwonted violence was im¬ 
pending. The strength of the ice, how¬ 
ever, was so great that it rose -with the 
swelling waters -witho-ut breaking until 
nearly on a level -with the top of the river 
banka. In some places, where the banks 
■were low, the pent-up floods broke forth 
and swamped the land, but as yet little 
damage had bo»n done. 

Of course the alarm of the settlers was 
considerable. Rumours of former floods 
which had devastated the surrounding 


plains were rife, and those of the people 
whose houses stood on the lower grounds 
began to remove their goods and chattel! 
to higher places. Others delayed doing to 
in the belief that the river would not hie 
much higher, at all events that it would 
subside as soon as the ice broke up end 
cleared away to Lake 'Winnipeg. Some 
there were whose dwelfings stood on high 
ground, and who professed to have no 
belief in floods at all. 

In other circamstances Peegwish -would 
have noted the state of things that pre¬ 
vailed, but at that time his faculties were 
steeped in beer. For some days piast they 
had been in this condition, but lus supply 
was exhausted, and people who knew his 
propensity refused to give him more. 
Peegwish, therefore, being a somewhat 
resolute savage, resolved to adopt a corns 
which would render him indeixardent. 
Chuckling to himself at the depth and 
cunning of his intended course of action, 
he went among the farmers begging to 
• bally ” ! Some to whom be appealed 
treated him facetiously, others tumto him 
a-way from their doors, being too. anxious 
about the impending flood to listen to him. 
At last ho foimd a soft-hearted soul in the 
person of Michel Rallia’s mother, old Lii, 
who dwelt in a very small log hut on s 
knoll at a considerable height above th- 
river. 

“ What dee want wi’ the barley,” de¬ 
manded old Liz, who, besides being 
amiable, bad a feeling of kindnes.s for the 
man with whom her absent sou had for 
years been in the habit of hunting. 

“ To heat ’im,” replied the Indian. 

“ To eat it,” echoed the sturdy litfc 
woman ; ■ “-weelly come in. 1 can epsre 
some, but dinna mak' a noise. Daddy s 
Bleepin’.” 

The savage entered -with solemn thoup 
wavering caution. Old though she was, 
Liz had a living father. He was so very 
ohcieiit, that if he had dwelt in Egypt 
he would probably have been taken for i 
live mummy. He sat in the clilmiiLy 
comer, in an arm-ebair to which L- 
had tied him to prevent his falling into 
the fire. He smiled and nodded at the tire 
when awake, and snored and nodded at 
it when asleep. Beyond this, and » 
grateful recognition of his daughter's 
attentions, he did and said notliiuc- 
Gazing at Daddy, Peegwish fell into an 
owlish reverie, from which he was aroufi'o 
by old liz putting a small sack of barley 
on the grmmd before him. The Indian re¬ 
ceived it -with thanks, threw it on hrt 
shoulder, and, -with an expression of unal¬ 
terable determination on his visage, 
returned to his own home. 

The home of Peegwish was dilapidstci 
like himself. It st^d on a portion of 
ground belonging to Angus MacdonaU. 
and was very near to the river’s brink, b 
was a mere log cabin of the sinalke^ 
dimensions. Having one low door, and ci e 
glassless window. The -window ale-' 
served the purpose of a chimney. I'-' 
furniture was in keeping -with its appear¬ 
ance—a stool, a couple of blankets, tv' 
little heaps of brushwood for beds, a kottlo 
or two, a bag of pemmican, an old flint-gur, 
two pair of snow-shoes, a pair of caiioy 
puddles,.8 couple of very dirty bundles..ii'l 
an old fcTuale. The latter was the dirtk>r 
piece of furniture in -tie establishiuoiiL 
She was sister to Peegwish^ and was namei 
by him Wildcat. 

Despite appearances, the hut was coiu- 
fortaluy warm, for 'Wildcat—who, to do her 
justice, had b^ grossly misnamed—was 
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fond of heat. She devoted the chief part 
of her exiatenco to the collection of fuel; 
most of the remainder being spent in 
making moccasins, etc., and cooking. 

*' Puton the pot,Wildcat,”8aid Peegwish 
on entering, as he threw down the sack of 
barley. 

The woman obeyed with alacrity. The 
fire burned on the earthen floor in primitive 
style. Erecting three sticks over it in the 
tnpod form, she hung a pot therefrom, 
flUed it with water, and awaited further 
orders. Knowing her brother’s oast of 
mind well, she refrained from questioning, 
tboa|'h she perceived from the peculiar 
ounnmg of his looks that something un¬ 
usual occupied his mind. Peegwish saw 
that Wildcat’s curiosity was aroused, and 
resolved to keep it in that condition. He 
had learned the fact that beer was made 
from barley, and had resolved, thenceforth, 
to brew his own beer; but no hint of this 
did he permit to escape him. He even 
went to the other extreme, and became nn-’' 
usually communicative on subjects remote 
frpm necr. He told how that the people 
up the river were being frightened by the 
rise in the water; how he had met Lambert 
.and Wiuklemann going to hxmt wolves; how 
these Nimrods had been obliged to change 
their minds and turn back foy .thc purpose 
<if looking after their propifjjy; and in 
abort he wandered as far from'the ihbjeot 
of beer and brewing os possible. 

His reference to the rise of the skiver, 
however, turned WiMcat’s thoughts to the 
fact that the ice in their immediate taeigh- 
hourhood had been forced up in^maaq^BC 
that caused her some anxiety. ShS: ^ra¬ 
tioned her fears to PSogwisb, h^^iAlaft 
worthy was too deeply immerSe^ m his 
Kixperimrata just then to care much for 
anything else. To her remarks he merely 
replied by a solemn shake of the head and 
an owlish gaze into the big pot. 

I Soon the water in the pot began to Boil. 
Hoegwish put in a large proportion of 
barley, lighted his pipe, and sat down to 
await the result 'with the patience of a 
atoic. Wildcat sat beside bnn -with equal 
patience. An hour passed, Poogwish dipped 
a wooden spoon into the pot and tasted. 
The result was not satisfactory—it burnt 
bis lips. Ho let the spoonful cool and tried 
again. The liquid was marvellously like 
barley-broth, with which deUoacy he was 
well acquainted. Another hour passed; 
a^ain he dipped ihe sjKmn, and again met 
xmh disappointment, for his brew was not 
yet beer. The sun went down, the moon 
arose, the stars came out, and still Peegwish 
and Wildcat sat watching and dozing over 
-^ho big pot. 

At last the former bid the latter watch 
alone while he slept. He lay back where 
he sat and slumbered instantly. Wildcat 
pbeyed orders by heaping fresh logs on the 
fire and foUowmg suit. They snored in 
ooncert.' 

. The night advanced; the uneara grind¬ 
ings of the ice increased; the tinkhng of a 
'thousand snow-bom rills filled the air with 
liquid melody. The sub-glacial murmur¬ 
ing of many waters filled many hearts with 
.anxious care, and nomerons honseholds 
xiear the river’s brink sat up the livelong 
ni^ht to watch—perhaps to pray. Inter- 
ihlttent cracking of the ice kept up the 
aound, as it were, of spattering musketry, 
and occasional loud reports were inter¬ 
spersed like the thunder of heavy guns. 

At grey dawn Poogwish awoke, looked 
slowly round, observed his sister asleep, 
and seized her by the nose. She awoke, 
jTOse hastily, and stuxed the fire. An 


inspection of the big pot showed that its 
contents had become barley xx’^dge. 
Even Peegwish’s imagination failed to 
regard it as beer! ButPeegwish had been 
somewhat sobered by his sleep. Hearing 
the ominous sounds on the river he jumped 
up and ran outside. The sight that pre¬ 
sented itself was. sufficiently alanuing. 
During the night the waiter had risen six 
feet, and the ice had been raised to a level 
with the floor of the Indian’s hut. But 
this was not the worst. A short tongue of 
land just above the hut had, up to that 
time, formed a sort of breakwater to the 
dwelling. Now, however, the ice had been 
forced quite over the barrier by the irresist¬ 
ible pressure behind, and even while he 
gazed a great wedge of ice, nearly five 
feet thick and several yards in length, was 
being reared up like a glittering obelisk, 
and forced slowly but surely down upon 
the hut. Peegwish had not recovered from 
his first surprise when the obelisk broke off 
by its own weight and fell in a mass of 
ruins whilst the ice behind kept thrusting 
with terrible force towards him. 

If Peegwish was sluggish by nature his 
malady was evidently not incurable. He 
uttered a shout, and leaped hack into his 
hut like a pan&er. His sister came out, 
gave one glance at the river, became wild- 
cattish for the first time in her life, and 
sprang after her brother. 

A few seconds later and the pair reap¬ 
peared, bearing some of their poor posses¬ 
sions a place of safety higher up the 
bank. They returned for more, and, in a 
very few minutes, had the whole of their 
woiidly wedth removed from their doomed 
eilKce. Then they sat down on the bank, 
watched the destruction of their 

Prqm their point of view they could see 
that ^ main body Of ice on the river was 
still nkbrokra, and that it was merely a 
huge tongue, or needle, which had been 
thrust up at that ix)int by the form of the 
land above referred to. Tho shattered 
masses were soon forced against the side of 
the hut. There was a slight pause and a 
creaking of timbers ; then the ice slipped 
upwards and rose above the roof. Sujre 
ice came down from above—slowly grind¬ 
ing. Again there was a pause. The 
creaking timbers began to groan, the hut 
leaned gently avet. ^ Pho of tho doorposts 
snapped^, the oth^^Kwed inwards; the 
roof collapsed; went hi; the ice 

passed over all, ‘drara|^^ut of Peegpvish 
was finally obliteratfflrEra^off thefhee of 
the earth. So, a girarw^his foot might 
slowly an4 cffectu^l^pmra the mansion of 
a snjail! ■ ' ' 

^ (Tote continued.) 


^^ETER TRAWL; 

OR, RbUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD; 
By Willi.vm H. G. Kdjostoh, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral," etc. 
CHAPTKl'. XlII.—A DISASTKOr.S VOYAGE. 

I "WAS soon myself again, and ready for 
the proposed voyage southward. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Mr. Troil having received direc¬ 
tions from Mr. Gray to send tho Good 
Intent to Lerwick to be refitted, Tom and 
I, bidding farewcH, as we hoped, only for a 
short season to Mias Troil and Maggie, 
went on board the brig to assist in carrying 
her there, intending to proceed by tho first 
vessel sailing after onr arrival. Mr. Troil 
sent ns a pilot and a good crew to navigate 


the vessel, and oocompaniod her himself in 
his sloop, that he might assist us if neces¬ 
sary. ' 

■ The wind ■wag fair and the sea smooth, 
and thus without accident we arrived in 
that fine harbour called Brassa Sound, On 
the shore of which Lmrwick, the capitsd of 
the islands, stands. We there found a 
vessel shortly to sail for Newcastle. Hav¬ 
ing taken in a cargo of coals, she was 
thence to proceed to Portsmouth. This so 
exactly suited our object that-Mr. Troil' at 
onco engaged a passage on board her for 
Jim and me. 

After Portsmoutli tho town appeared 
small, but the inhabitants have large 
warm hearts, and were very kind to Jim 
and me. As he remarked, it is better to 
have large hearts and live in a mnnU place 
than small cold hearts and to live in a 
largo place. They seemed never to fire of 
asking us questions about our voyage in 
the Good Intent, and how we Irwo boys 
alone managed to rig jury-masts and,to 
keep her afloat. 

“By just knowing how to do our work 
and sticking to it,” answered Jim, to onu 
of our friends. 

If wo hod remained mnch longer at 
Lerwick wo should have begim to fancy 
ourselves much more important persons 
than we really ■were; but the brig Nancy, 
Captain Gowan, was ready for sea, and 
wiahiug farewell to my kind relative, Mr. 
Troil, who set sail in his ship to irturn 
home, we went on board. AVc soon after¬ 
wards got under •way -with a fair breeze, 
and before night hod left Sumburgh Head, 
tbe lofty point which forms the soutbem 
end of the Shetland Islands, far astern. 

The Nancy was o very different sort of 
craft from the Good Intent. She was an old 
ill-found vessel, patched up in on imper¬ 
fect manner, and scarcely seaworthy. Jim 
and I agreed that if she were to meet with 
the bad weather we encountered in our old 
ship she would go to the bottom or drive 
ashore. 

We discovered also before long that 
Captain Gowan was a very different person 
from our formcrcaptain. He had conducted 
himself pretty well on shore, so that people 
spoke of him as a very decent man, but 
when once at sea he threw off all'i-estraint, 
abused the crew, quarrell^ with the mate, 
and ncglcoted us, who had been placed 
xmdefhis charge. , . 

Jim, who had to work his passage, slept 
in the fore-peak, but I was berthed oft. I, 
however, did as mnch duty as any one. 
JiiH told mo that the men were a rough lot, 
and that bo had never heard worse lan¬ 
guage in his life. They tried to bully bir^ 
but as ho was strong' qpough to bold- bis 
own, and never lost his temper, they gave 
np the attempt. Captain Gowan growled 
when I came in to diimcr the first day, 
which I knew that I had a right to do, and 
he asked if every ship-boy was to be turned 
into a young gentleman because he hap¬ 
pened to have saved his life while others 
lost theirs ? 

I did not answer him, for I saw an empty 
bottle on the locker and another by nis 
side with very little liquor remaining in it. 
After this I kept out of his way and got 
my meals from the cook as best I could. 

Jim and I agreed that if the Nancy had 
pot been going direct to Porfrmouth, we 
shauld do well to leave her at Nowcastie, 
and try to make our /way south on board 
some other vessel.. Although we went,.I 
believe, much out Qfv^nr proper coarse, we 
at last entered the Tyne. Soon after we 
brought up, several curiously shaped l)oat» 
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called kneels, came alongside, containing 
eight tubs, each holding a chaldron ; 
these tubs being hoisted on board, their 
bottoms were opened and the coals fell 
into the hold. 

The kreels, which were oval in shape, 
were propelled by a long oar or polo on 
each side, worked by a man who walked 
along the gunwale from the bow to the 
stem, pressing the upper end with his 
shoulder 
while the 
lower touch- 
e d the 
ground. An¬ 
other man 
stood in the 
st'm with a 
sn^ilar long 
oar to steer. 

The crews 
were ti n e 
hardy fel¬ 
lows, known 
ns kreclmen. 

I was asto¬ 
nished to 
hear them 
call each 
other bullies, 
tin I found 
that the term 
signified 
•• brothers.” 
iS o bully 
Saunders 
meant bro¬ 
ther Saun¬ 
ders. 

Jim and I 
had bad the 
sense to put 
on our work¬ 
ing clothes, 
which was 
fortunate, as 
before long, 
with the coal- 
dust flying 
about, we 
■were as black 
ns negroes; 
but !is every¬ 
thing and ell 
onboard were 
coloured with 
the same 
brush, wc did 
not mind 
that. 

With the 
help of the 
kreclmen the 
Nancy was 
soon loaded, 
and we again 
sailed for the 
southward. 

Matters did 
not improve. 

The captain, 
having ab¬ 
stained from liquor while on shore, recom¬ 
pensed himself by taking a double allow- 
anen, and became proportionably morose 
and ill-tempered, never speaking civilly 
to me, and often passing a whole day 
without exchanging a word with his 
X»oor mate; and when he did open his 
mouth it was to abuse. The brig, though 
tolerably tight when light, now that she 
had a full cargo, as soon as a sea got 
up began to leak considerably, so that 
each watch had to pump for an hour to 
n the water under. Jim and I took 


pitched into the seas each time more vio¬ 
lently than before. I asked him if he 
thought she would keep afloat. 

“■ That’s more than I can promise you. 
my boy,” he answered. “If the wind 
falls, and the sea goes down, we may 
perhaps manage to keep the leaks imder; 
but if I -were the captain I would run for 
Harwich or thcTliames sooner than attempt 
to thrash the vessel round the Foreland.” 

“Why don't 
you propose 
that to him, 
and if he does 
not agree, 
just steer as 
you think 
best’:'” I said. 
“ I suspect 
that he would 
not find out 
in what di¬ 
rection we 
were stand¬ 
ing.” 

“ Wouldn’t 
ho, though! 
Why, Peter, 
I tell yon he 
would swear 
there was a 
mutiny, and 
knock me 
ove rboard,” 
answered the 
poor mate, in 
a tone of 
alarm. 

He was evi¬ 
dently com¬ 
pletely cowed 
by the cap¬ 
tain, and 
dared not 
oppose him. 
'Inenightwas 
just coming 
on ; the seas 
kept break¬ 
ing over the 
hows, wash¬ 
ing the deck 
fore and aft. 
and the clank 
of the pump.s 
was heard 
without ces¬ 
sation. The 
captain sat in 
his cabin, 
either drink¬ 
ing or sleep¬ 
ing, except 
when occa¬ 
sionally ho 
clambered on 
deck, took a 
look around 
while holding 
ontothecom- 
paiiionhatch, 
and then, sp- 
parentlythinkingthat all was goingon well, 
went below again. When I could pump no 
longer I turned in, thinking it very pro¬ 
bable that I should never see another sun¬ 
rise. 33 - continuall 5 ' pumping, the brig 
was kept afloat during the night; but when 
I came on deck in the morning, the mate, 
who looked as if he would drop from 
fatigue, told me that the leaks were gain¬ 
ing on us. We were now far out, I knew, 
in the German Ocean, and if the brig should 
go down, there was too much sea running 
to give us a chance of sa’ring ourselves. 


our turns without being ordered, hut 
though accustomed to the exercise, it was 
hard work. When we cried “ Spell ho ! ” 
for others to take our places, the captain 
shouted, “ You began to pump for your j 
own pleasure, now you shall go on for I 
mine, you 3 ’oung rascals!” The men, 
however, though the 3 - at first laughed, 
having more humanity than the skipper, 1 
soon relieved us. 


Help I help I 

This was the third dav- after wo sailed, 
when the wind shifting to the south-west, 
and then to the south, wo stood awa 3 ' to 
the eastward in order to double the North 
Foreland. After some time it came on to 
blow harder than ever, hut the brig was 
made snug in time, though the leaks in¬ 
creased, and all hands in a watch were 
kept, spell and spell, at the pumps. The 
captain behaved just ns before, drinking 
all day long, though he did not appear to 
lose his senses altogether. The mate, how¬ 
ever, looked very anxious as the vessel 
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SOME HOLIDAY SPECIBES. 

By a wEiTEi; wno has seen them. 



'^HAT icimM the 
liolidfiys be without 
the “ ghosts ” that 
year by year, with 
singularly obliging 
regularity, begin to 
make tbonuselves 
felt about this sea¬ 
son in tlic most 
hair-raising man¬ 
ner, and continue 
to be heard of from 
ev«!ry part of the 
« V '"■4 countiy, until, 
with tlio lengthen- 
I ns^ ^ ing days, they 

’y ' gradually fade 

away for another 
nine months ? 

Of course a Lirgc proportion of the ghost- 
stories told about this time owe their existence 
wholly to the fertile imagination of writers 
who, knowing that people like to read of spectral 
visitants towards the last days of the waning 
year, humour them to their hearts’content; and 
then, too, whut touching stories some of these 
are, and now they make our flesh crawl and our 
eyes glisten, even though we know full well that 
it is only ‘ ‘ make-bel ieve! ’’ Has not Dickens given 
us an inimitable ghost-story in his “ fMeket on 
the Hearth,” and has not even Longfellow a 
tender poem on “ Hauntwl Hoiwes ” ? 

But beyond and above these airy creations of 
fiction, there are re.'dly a good many veritable 
ghosts and hauntec houses m this country most 
surely believed in. Ohosts ! AVhy some country 
villages—ay, and even London neighbourhoods— 
are full of them ; and while belated boys “whistle 
aloud to^keep their courage up,*’ their elders, 
though they may hardly like to admit it, would 
rather not pass that way ” about the hour of 
midnight, “ when rhurchyai'ds yawn, and graves 
l^ive im their dead.” 'Wlience come the luuTow- 
ing, oft-lold tales, that will doubtless be recited 
around many a blazing fire this winter, as they 
have been for generations pa.st! 

“ Arc there, now, rea/f^/ sueh things as ghosts, 
Mr. Kditor ? ” vfc can hear a chorus of merry 
voices asking us ; “ ami if so, what aro they ? ” 
Well, people say so, and these not by any means 
the most foolish ; but then, you see, they make 
a distinction—there arc ghosts and ghosts ! For 
instan^ Mr. Spurgeon, despite the lengthening 
of grave faces anu omliiou.s shaking of wise 
heads which the announcement must have 
caused, publicly acknowledged a few winters 
ago bis weakness for ghost stories! Only to 
tiiink of ! In right gootl humour he 
wrote :—“ \Vc may be very wrong, but we con¬ 
fess a weakness for a ghost story, and cannot 
help li.steiiing to it, and all the more if it makes 
the blood curdle, and blanches the cheek. It 
is a .sort of stolen water, and that, as the wise 
man says, is sweet. We lived at one time 
among a people, many of whom devoutly 
believed iu apparitions, and wizards, and 
witches, and all that horrible rout, and often 
have .Avp heard the most thrilling stories— 


stories, we believe, in more senses than one. 
Wo are afraid our readers will think wc are a 
Saddiicee. but we are nothing of the kind, nor a 
riiarbee eitlier; but wc do not believe that in 
nine out of ten ghost stories there is a ghost of 
truth, aud we are not f[ait€ sure that wc ]>clieve 
the tenth one. The Wesley family undoubtedly 
were favoured with a very noisy visitant of some 
sort, and wo have no idea of what it wa.s, only 
there is no accounting for the noises which rats 
make in old houses any more than for the foul 
gase.s iH new ones. When we meet with a thing 
whicfi puzzles us, we pry into the cause as far 
as we can, and geiuTally find it out; and if we 
cannot read the riddle we lay it by to be solved 
another day, never flying to the old-fashioned 
resort of dragging in the supernatural. Wd 
traced a 8])irit song after much inve.stigation to 
a foot-warmur fiU^ with hot water, which was 


being used by an invalid ! We found a band of 
celestial visitants, who whispered to us all night 
in a country housH', and they turned out to be a 
nest of birds in a hole in the plaster of the wall 
at our bed head, which hole nearly came through 
into the room.’' 

Then, again, the late Charles Kingsley be¬ 
lieved in ghosts—of a sort, and tells us all al>out 
them in a most amusing way.’ His father at 
one period held the living of Bamack ; and the 
rectory, a fine old house, built in the fourteenth 
century, contained a celebrated haunted room 
known as Button Cap, which is still, it is said, 
looked upon with mysterious dread by the 
pari.shioners. On one ocoa.sion, when ill ot 
brain fever, little Charles wjis removed into tins 
room, and for years afterwards his imagination 
was haunted by the weird sights and sounds 
a.ssociated ’with that time in his memory. The 
experience did him some good, however; it 
removed any belief in ghosts which he might 
once have liad. Many years afterwards, iu de- 
.scribing this room, he wrote :— 

“Of Button Cap—he lived in the Groat North 
Room at Barnack. I knew him well. Ho 
used to walk across the room in flopping .slip¬ 
pers, and turn over the leave.s of books to 
find the missing deed, whereof ho had defrauded 
the orphan ami the widow. He was an old 
rector of Bamack. Everybody heard him who 
chose. Noboily ever saw him ; but, in spite oi 
that, he wore a flowered dressing-go^vn, and a 
cap with a button on it. I never heard of any 
skeleton being found : and Button Cap’s history 
liad nothing to do with murder, only with avarice 
and cheating. Sometimes he turned cross and 
played Folter-geist, as the Germans say, rolling 
the barrels in the cellar about with surprising 
; noise, which wa.s undignified. So he was always 
ashamed of himself, and put them all back in 
their places before morning. I supjvose he is 
gone now. Ghosts hate mortally a certificated 
naxional schoolmaster, and (being a vain and 
peevish generation) as soon as pupils give up 
believing in them, go away in a huff—or per¬ 
haps .some one had been laying phosphoric paste 
about, and he ate thereof and ran down to 
the pond, and drank till he burst He was rats! ” 

Yes, there can be no doubt that rats have much 
to answer for in this rospeet; yet we can scarcely 
credit all ghosts even to them. ^lany ghost 
stories, doubtless, owe their origin to a strange 
delusion of the senses, or, at any rate, to a delu¬ 
sive judgment formed bypeoploof the sensations 
which they experience. These subjective sensa¬ 
tions appear for the most part to consist in im¬ 
pressions left upon the nerve.s of sight or hear- | 
ing by some specially exciting object, which 
impressions may remain when the object is no 
longer present. Sir David Brewster, in his 
“Natural Magic,” affords several graphic illus¬ 
trations of tills. Other ghost-.stories are plainly 
due to disease affecting Die nervous system, or 
even to a temporarily overstrang state of the 
nerves in a healthy person. 

Thus, a well-authenticated circumstantial 
account has been given by 0 medical man, 01 
how on one occasion when he Iwl been over- 
■working himself to complete a liook of some 
importfiDce for the pre«s, and had almo.8t rcaclied 
the la.st chapter, a ghost appeared to him. The 
household had retired to rest several hours, 
and he was still labouring at his ms., when, 
chancing to raise his head from sheer wearinws, 
he saw the maid standing a few feet from his 
desk, witli his candlestick held towards him. 
As it w’as usual for her to bring this in before 
retiring, ho simply said, “Set it down, !^tty ; 1 
thought you bail retired long ago ;”an<l resumed 
his wort Half-an-honr later, on inising hi.s 
-head, he found her still standing there, just a.s 
ho had before observed her ; and at once knew 
what was wrong. Keeping his eye on the 
figure, ho rose from the table, and, taking n 
lancet from his case, walked across the room to 
a basin, and punctured his arm. As the blood 
trickled from the vein, Betty and her candle¬ 
stick gradually disappeared, and he knew he 
had narrowly esca^ied—if he had really done so 
—an attack of brain fever, perhaps even w'orse. 

\Ve ourselves, upon one occasion, many years 
ago, worked at high pressure, on behalf of a 


friend, through two days and nights, with only 
brief intermission for meals, our temples throb- 
l.nng and our feet very cold ; but when nearly 
hall-way through the third niglit we became 
conscious of a second person in our study—a 
pale, silent, shrouded figure, just as we had seen 
it in the coffin a year or two before; andvc 
could not, by any effort of our will, rid our¬ 
selves of it—it wa.s there, unmistakably there, 
till we sought our bt‘droom and wooed and won 
the much-needed sleep. Apparitions snch a.«i 
those are clearly referable to woU-understcKHl 
causes ; and they embrace, wo suspect, most oj 
those ghostly wonders—not to be accounted for 
by rats—with which our literature teems. 

Besides these, however, there are purely na¬ 
tural ghosts—only fancy that—a “nntnr.il 
ghost! ”—by which we mean ghosts tlmt may 
readily be produced by natural objects. Why an 
ordinary statuette, lite that, say, of the “ Dirty 
Boy,” which one sees just now in many a shop 
window, can bo so distorted by the use of a 
prism with a small refracting angle, that th? 
head may be placed upon its breast instead ol 
on its shoulders, or apparently severed from tho 
body altogether. 

But the eye is literally “ open to deception ” 
without employing any such iustniment 
Its power of retaining impressions induces it 
to see that which is not; tliiis a lighteil stick 
rapidly twirled round looks like a circle of fire, 
and bodies in swift rotation appear stationary. 
Natural causes produce other curious eflects ; for 
instance, sustained vision of objects seen ob- 
lliuely is impossible. This may be demonstrated 
by placing a pea upon a green cloth, and a 
narrow strip of white paper at some distance 
from it, but so as to be perfectly clear by in¬ 
direct vision. Gazing steadily upon the pea, 
you will notice that 3iortIy a part, or possibly 
the whole, of the white paper will vanish, the 
green cloth seeming to cover the spot upon 
which it lay. The "paper may be again risible, 
after an interval, and once more fade away. 

Atmospherical phenomena account for many 
ghosts, and are almost as guilty in this direction 
as the finger-posts at country cross-roads, thflt 
have scared so many rustic Tony Lumpkins, with 
their white outstretched arms, standing grimly 
pointing in the deserted lanes at night. The 
refractive rower of the air produces Uie extn- 
ordinary illusions known as the miragt. These 
singular and magical effects have been seen ia 
nearly all parts of the world. Humboldt, 
during his travels in South America, witnes&ri 
from Cumana the islands of Baracha and Licuiti 
apparently floating in the air. Upon the coast 
of Africa, towards evening, tho “ look-out ” upoq 
a schooner observed tho tall masts of anotlicr 
ship rise slowly from the sea. They aj^ared 
distinctly, and other mrts came up above the 
horizon until the whole vessel was seen to first 
rest upon the water, and then rise above it until 
the hull was plainly ■visible. Mariners are often 
superstitious, and view any sucli phoDomcna in 
the light of “ phantom ships ; ” but it was the 
coldness of the sea and tho air above it grada- 
ally decreasing in density that caused this 
illusion. 

Among the marvels of the Paleocrj'stic Sea 
are frequent magical effects — glittering i(^ 
bergs appear to float, inverted, in the air, 
ships are seen keel upwonls and magnified in 
size, and ice-floes assume the appeitrance of fair 
cities, gay vvith “ cloud-capped towers and gor¬ 
geous palaces.” This phenomenon, called “the 
Enchanted Coast,” was iritnessed by 31r. 
Scorcsby, on liis voyage to Greenland in 182*i. 
and be also perceived an inverted ship in the 
air, which was afterwards found to be the image 
of his father’s vessel, at that time thirty mil« 
di.stant. The “ Fata Morgana,” or “Castles 01 
the Fairy Morraiia,” seen in the Straits or 
Messina, like the visionary cities of the Axetie 
regions, present picture.? of hill and dell, towns 
and people, ever swiftly changing, as the forms 
in a kaleidoscope, and these effects arise from 
unequal aeiial refraction. 

Sometimes spectral phenomena are produced 
by clouds. Tho good people of Florence weR 
startled by seeing, floating above the city, ^ 
gieat figure of an angel, and for some hour« 



they were doped iuto a belief in a miracle, antil 
it was found that the shadow of a gilded angel 
surmounting tho Dnomo was thrown upon uie 
cloud by tlie rays of the setting sun. Hogg, 
tho “ Ettrick Shepherd," mentions the aston¬ 
ishment created by a similar illusion, in which 
tho vision of a man, attended by an enormous 
dog, was seen in the sky. Bo^ these effects 
are due to the same cause as the Spectre of the 
Brocken, of which we shall speak more fully 
presently. Tho old adage, therefore, that 
“seeing is believing,” must not be accepted as 
a truism. Tho eye, indeed, wonderful as are its 
powers of taking in form, size, position, and 
celour, can yet be, in its turn, very c.asily im¬ 
posed upon, and is, in fact, as is often proved, 
a jnest gullible organ. Why it is related of Sir 
Jeshiio Keynolds that when, after being many 
hours occupied in painting, he walked into the 
street, tho “ lamp-posts seemed to him to be 
trees, and the men and women moving shrubs." 

Among the wonders of the natural world 
which are every day presented to us, without 
either exciting our surprise or attracting our 
notice, some are occasionally displayed which 
possess all the characters of supernatural phe¬ 
nomena. In the names by which they are 
familiarly known we recognise the terror which 
they inspired ; and even now, when science has 
reduced them to the level of natural phenomena, 
and e.vp1ained the canses from which they arise, 
they still retain their mmitive importance, and 
are watched by the philosopher with as intense 
an interest as when they were deemed tho im¬ 
mediate effects of Divine power. Among these 
phenomena we may enumerate the Siwotre of 
the Brocken, the Fata Morgana of the Straits 
of Messina, the Spectre Ships which appear in 
tho air, and the other extraordinary effects of 
the Mirage, already referred to by us. 

The Brocken is tlie name of the loftiest of 
the Hartz Mountains, a pictnresqne range which 
lies in the kingdom of Hanover. It is elevated 
3,300 feet above the sea, and commands the 
view of a plain seventy leagncs in extent, occu¬ 
pying nearly the two-Iinndredth part of the 
wiiole of Europe, and animated with a popula¬ 
tion of above five millions of inhabitants. 
From thn earliest periods of authentic history 
the Brocken has been the seat of the marvellous. 
On its summits are still seen huge blocks of 
granite, called the “ Sorcerer’s Chair,” and the 
“Altar." A spring of pure water is known by 
the name of the “Magic Fountain,” and the 
Anemone of the Bracken is distinguished by 
the title of the “Sorcerer’s Flower." These 
names are supposed to have originated in the 
rites of the gimt idol Cortho, whom the Saxons 
worshipped in secret on the summit of the 
Brocken, when Christianity was extending her 
benignant sway over the subjacent plains. 

9ue of tho best accounts of the spectre of 
tlie Brocken is that which is given by M. 
Haue, who saw it on tho 23rd of May, 
1797. After having been on the summit of 
the mountain no less than thirty times, he 
had at last the good fortune of witnessing the 
object of his curiosity. The snn rose about 
four o’clock in the morning, through a serene 
atmosphere. In the south-west, towards Achter- 
m.aun.shohe, a brisk west wind carried before 
it tho transparent vapours, which had not yet 
been condensed into thick heavy clouds. About 
1 quarter-past four he went towards the inn and 
looked ronnd to aeo whether the atmosphere 
aould aflbrd him a free prospect towards the 
ionth-west, when he observed, at a very great 
listance towards Achtermannshohe, a human 
ignre of a monstrous size. His hat, having 
>cen almost carried away by a violent gust of 
vind, he suddenly raised his hand to his head 
o protect his hat, and the colossal figure did 
he .same. He immediately made another move- 
nent by bending his body, an action which was 
epeated by the spectral figure. M. Hanc was 
leeirou-s of makmg further experiments, but 
he figure disappeared. He remained, however, 
n the same position, electing its return, and 
n a few minntee it wain made its appearance 
n the Achtermannshohe, when it mimicked 
lis gestnres as before. He then called the land- 
ord of the inn, and having both taken the same 
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position which he had before, they looked to¬ 
wards tho Achtermannshohe, but saw nothing. 
In a very short space of time, however, two 
colossal figiuois were formed over the above 
eminence, and after bending their bodies and 
imitating tho gestures of the two spectators, 
they disappear^ Retaining their position, 
and keeping their eyes still fixed upon tho same 
■spot, the two gigantic spectres again stood 
before them, and \ccre joined by a third. Every 
movement that they made was imitated by the 
three figurea, but the efi'cct varied in its intensity, 
being sometimes weak and faint, and at otlier 
times strong and well-defined. M'e give a striking 
illustration of this on page 197. 

Phenomena perfectly analogous to tho pre¬ 
ceding, though seen under less imposiim circum¬ 
stances, have been often witneased. When tho 
spectator sees his own shadow opposite to the 
sun upon a mass of thin fleecy vapour passing 
near him, it not onl^ imitates all his movements, 
but its head is distinctly encircled with a halo 
of light. The aerial figure is often not larger 
than life, its size and its apparent distance de¬ 
pending upon particular causes. 

The strange persistency of impressions, and 
the production of complementary colours, on the 
retina, has been often explains. The know¬ 
ledge of these facts was put to amusing effect by 
Mr. J. H. Brown, in a work published some 
fifteen years ago by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
under the title of * ‘ Spectropia. ’’ 'The work mainly 
consisted of some roughly coloured plates, by 
stcadRy looking at which the eye would be so 
influenced that ‘ ‘ spectres"— exaggerated repro¬ 
ductions, in short, of the pictures—would appear 
on wall or ceiling on which the eye might be 
fixed. Tho sim^e directions there given for 
using the pictures would answer very well, with 
but few alterations, for onrewn coleoifd pictures, 
which have been specially drawn for us by an 
experienced artist. We close this article, there¬ 
fore, by giving brief instructions for raising 
around the fire this happy holiday-tide quite a 
number of thoroughly seasonable ghosts. 

Dibections. 

1. Separate the varioos subjects of the plate, 
and mount each by itself on a large sheet of 
white paper. 

2. 'To see the spectres, look intently at a 
given spot, say the eye of the figure, or a small 
pin-mark pricked in the centre of the picture, 
for about twenty-five seconds, the figure or figures 
being well illuminated bv either artificial or 
day light. Then turning the eyes to the ceiling, 
the wall, the sky, or better still, to a white 
sheet hung on the wall of a partially darkened 
room, look steadily at any one spot, when the 
spectre will soon most obligingly make its 
appearance, increasing in intensity and then 
gi^ually vanishing, only to reappear and again 
vanish, a process it may repeat several times in 
succession, until it gradually dies away in true 
ghostly fashion. Mr. J. H. Brown, the. author 
of " Spectropia,” states that winking tho eyes, 
or passing a finger rapidly to and fro before 
them, wiU frequently hasten the appearance of 
the spectre, especially if -the plate has been 
strongly illuminated. Mr. Brown also men¬ 
tions that those who nse gaslight will find it 
convenient, after having looked at the plate aa 
above described, to extemporise a darkened 
room by having the gaslight turned low, or one 
end of the room may be darkened by placing a 
screen before the ga^ lamp, at candle light. 
The spectres may easily be made to appear life- 
sized or colossal by having the plate nearer the 
eyes while receiving the impression, and by 
increasing the dUtanee between the ghost-raiser 
and the surface against which they are seen. 
As a general rule the observer shonld be aboqt 
eight to twenty feet from such surface, when the 
ghosts will assume moderate proportions. When 
seen against opposite houses, the sky, or other 
distant objects, the obliging spectre will appear 
truly colossal. 

3. As all eyes are not equally sensitive to the 
same colour, .some of the spectres will appear 
much more clearly to some persons than others. 
Should there be any difficulty in seeing the 
spectre’s features at it will mostly be found 


either that the eyes have been allowed to wander, 
or tlie head to move, while lookmg at the 
plate. 

4. Not only will the spectres, if properly 
treated, duly appear when wanted, but ad¬ 
ditional amusement will doubtless be caused by 
tho fact that they will assume different colours 
from tho plate which induces them, the sjwetres 
taking the complementary colour to that of the 
origiual. Thus our formidable-looking dragon 
(Fig. 1) will become a veritable ‘ ‘ Green Dragon; ’’ 
the lion (4) a truly “ red ” one; and the frosty- 
looking individual (5) of the thermometer will 
actually prove tho intensity of the cold, which 
would seem to bo below zero, by turning green 
with it os wo gaze at him. 

5. Figure 8 (“ What a fright! ”) is not 
wholly amenable to these laws of change, but 
belongs to another order of optical effects. Cut 
out the head only, and mount carefully on a 
piece of thick white paper or card, the same 
size and shape. When thus prepared monnt 
it on a disc of rod paper—the size of our circle 
would do—and look at it. It will be found 
to change colour, fright as it is, beneath your 
steady gaze in the most remarkable manner. 

II. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE.OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Vebne. 

[Omitted this week to make room for special 
Christmas articles. Will be continued in our 
next nnmber.] 
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Ho'W a Plum-puddiner ’was made 
in Paris. 

Vert many of our readers must have heard 
of a famous attenrot to make a real English 
plum-pudding in Paris, and how it failed, in 
spite of all the art of the king’s cooks, becanse 
they had not been told to tie the materials In a 
cloth. There is another good story, however, 
of a more snccessful attempt to get a plum- 
pndding. Dr. Schomherg, of Reading, in the 
early part of his life spent a Christmas at Paris 
with some English friends. They were desiroas 
to celebrate the season in the manner of their 
own country, by having as one dish at their 
table an English plum-pudding ; but no cook 
was found equal to the task of compounding it. 
A clergy man of the wty had, indeed, an old 
receipt-lmok, bat this did not sufficiently explain 
the process. Dr. Schomherg, however, supplied 
all that was wanting, by throwing the roci^ 
into the form of a prescription, and sending it 
to the apothecary to be made np. To prevent 
all TK^bility of error, he directed that it should 
be boiled in a cloth, and sent in the same cloth, 
to be applied at an hoar specified. At this hoar 
it arrivra, borne by the apothecary’s assistant, 
and preceded by the apothecary himself, 
dressed, according to the professional formality 
of the time, with a sword. Seeing when he 
entered the apartment, instead of signs of sick* 
ness, a table well-filled and surrounded by very 
merry faces, he perceived that he was made a 
party in a joke that turned on himself, and 
mdignantly laid his hand on his sword ; bat an 
invitation to taste his own cookery appeased 
him, and all was weU. 


Ohristmas-tide. 

Some soy that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our ^viour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike; 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 
So haUow’d and so gracions is tne time. 
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H r is come I he is come ! a nxmarth lie, 

by hi# brojui, brij^ht reim» ovcrluiul aud sea ; 
A kini' with more than a kin^'Iy sway. 

For lie MiehJd a sceptre that hr^rts obey. 

Jle comes to us with a scdk ainl a shout, 

And a tinkle of laughter round about, 

Au'l a rhyme of bells 
I'hat sways and swells 
fheerily under the faint, brief blue 
That, crowding at nightfall, the stars look through 
lie comes iu joy to our lioubeliold ring, 

Meet him, and greet him, iind crown him king. 


To lowly cottage and lordly hall 
He conies, with a blessing lor each and all; 
lie liolds his court by the blazing hearth. 

For he loves the joyaneo of household mirth. 

I'he boys all hail him witli shout nmt glee. 

For a rare boy-loving old king is he. 

They deck their homes. 

And natch as he comes 
Down the (lark of the winter night; 

They weave him a garland of holly bright, 

\Vhen he conies with gifts to their joyous ring. 

And meet him. and greet him. and crown him king. 


lie mends the links in Love's broken chain, 
And drilling hosits m e drawn near again. 
He brings us back, amid siulles and tears. 
Our dear ones, ovt-r the gulf of ycais; 

He sings to us echoes, sweet and low. 

Of the song that was sung so long ago 

To the slieptiei'ds of old. 

As they watched the fold, 

Of “pence on earth," and to men ** goodwill, 
And softly the same sweet story still 
King Christmas tells in our social ring: 


Then meet him, aud greet him, anil crown him king. 

A. UUAiUU. 
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JJttboor Amusements. 

GALANTY SHOWS. 

P RonATLY many boys 
undei’staml how to 
work a Galanty Show ” 
almn.st, if not quite, ds 
well as we can tell tliem ; 
bat that is no proof that 
all do. It may be, there¬ 
fore, especially at thi.s 
season, that instniction as 
to how to make and work 
this ever juvenescent 
juvenile recreation is well 
worthy of a place here. 
Our readers will not want 
to go into any elaborate 
preparations, and hence 
we w’ill make our hints as 
plain ns possible, so that 
elder l>oys may easily 
and cheaply please the 
younger branches at this happy season. 

And first we rive a series of amusing pictures 
—“The Wise Women ”—with an easy uialoguc 
which may be recited ns the figures are shown. 
These may serve to suggest other subjects, and 
boys with the leiwt ingenuity may readily prepare 
tb*»ir own scenes, the more grote.sijue the better. 

Cut four figures out caiefully, so as not to 
leave any raw edges, and, as thrifty housewives 
do with the potatoes, tike the eyes out cleanly 
and wnthout trenching on any of the other jwirts. 
■When you have got all the other white pieces 
out on the .«»aiue principle, you may fasten the 
moveable portions to the Iwxlies, Kghtly, with 
some thin but strong material, say waxed 
thread. 

A capital screen for the shadows to be tlirowui 
upon is a “ stretcher ” (which you can getmadti 
to the required size at any fnime-maker’s), on 
which you must tuck very thin calico ; or, 
better still, paste white cap, or tissue paper, firet 
damping it slightly, so that it may tirideii as 
it dries. Place the “ stretcher,” when thus pre- 
]>arcd, on a high bable, and arrange curtains 
round it. "When your audience is seated in 
front the lights may be lowered, and your own 
vaiidle—or bull’s-eye lantern, by all means, if 
you have one lighted or turned on—behind your 
screen. Now slide the figures along. They 
.should be attached to pieces of wood at the base, 
and by the exercise of a little ingenuity you 
may 1^ able to move tlieir arms, legs, and heads 
by means of threads passing down to the feet 
t hrough a small staple, and along the wood to 
the hand of the w’orker behind the curtains. 

This is much better than strings from above, 
as the shadows of these also appear on the screen. 
Sometimes the figures are worked from below 
tlike a Punch and Judy Show), but this is not so 
^iracticable for parlour amusement, as you require 
A large framework. 

The shadows may be made larger or smaller at 
pleasure by moving the figures nearer to or 
farther from the light 

Shadow Pantomimes are sometimes introduce<l 
public performances ; when, in place of pup¬ 
pets, human beings walk the stage. Curious 
iiffects are obtained by the performers approach¬ 
ing or receding from the light. In the former 
oitse they are greatly modified, the shadow of h 
liand even appearing as large as the whole body 
o f a performer close to the screen. 



THREE WISK WOMEN. 

A Tragical Stoi'y for a iihadow Skoic, 



Three wise old women were they, were they, 
Who went to walk on a winter day. 

One carried a basket to hold some berries ; 


One canied a ladder to climb for clicrries ; 
The thinl, as became the wisest one. 

She carried a fan to keep olf the suu ! 




** Dear, dear ! ” said one. “ A bull I .see ! 

I think we’d better all climb a tree ! ” 

But there wasn’t a tree for miles aiound,— 
And they’re far too frightened to stay on the 
ground 1 

So they climbed their ladder up to the top, 
And sat there screaming, “ We’ll drop ! we'll 
drop ! ” 

But the wind was strong as wind could be, 
And blew their ladder nght out to sea! 

Soon the three wise w’dinen wore all afloat 
In a leaky ladder instead of a boat I 


And when as they sailed the waves rolled in 
Of course the poor creatures were wet to the 
skin. 

Then they took their basket, the water to 
bail ; 

They put up their fan, to make a sail; 

But what became of the wise women then,—- 
Whether they ever got home again, 

Wlietlier they saw any bulls or no,— 

Tou must find out, for / don’t know. 

K. T. ConnETT. 
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CHKISTMAS-TIDE DECOEATIONS. 

IIRISTMAS 18 

at band, a8 tlio 
boys have not 
boon slow to re- 
jiiind us. Many 
of our rea<ior9 
have writtou 
to us within 
the last few 
days, asking 
for a few bints 
on decorating; 
and as boys 
could, per- 
huj)s, hardly 
devote a few 
hours during 
their liolidays 
to better purpose than in seeking to brighten 
and beautify tlicir homes, we readily accede to 
the requests that have reached ns. i 

A writer in one of Cassell’s publications, we i 
forget which, gave some time ago many capital 
suggestions for home decorations. Amongst 
them we find the following : Letters in holly* 
berries on a white giotmd are ChrLstmas*like, 
and peas dipped in a solution of red sealing- 
wax are admirable substitutes for berries where' 
they nin short The blooms of coloured ever- 
]:istiDg flowers, close-set, have by no means o 
bad effect, but they are rather too ecclesiastical 
for house decorations. We have, however, seen 
them used with a pin stuck in each blossom, ! 
showing the head, and giving a silvery hue. i 
Permanent mottoes are not to be despised, as 
they can be stored away and used for successive 
yejirs. Illuminated lettering, and gold and 
coloured paper letters pasted on a white ground, 
come under this'head. Ears of com on red and 
blue backgrounds make effective letters, as are 
those in the well-known papor-rosette w'ork, 
which requires a red or blue velvet background. 
A simple plan for paper letters is to cover the 
design of the words with paper florets, made by 
cutting rounds of tissue-paper the size of half- 
a-c'rown, sewing five one inside the other, creas¬ 
ing them together, and setting them closely 
side by .side. A novelty is letters made of brown 
paper, rolled and flattened into the form re¬ 
quired, then gummed and covered with tinfoil; 
if this is well crumpled first, it resembles frosted 
.silver. 

In the “ Household Guide,” too, are a few 
suggestions worth noticing. Holly strung has 
a very good effect. It is tjuiekly done, and looks 
t like a rich cord w’hen finished. It is made by ! 
threading a packing-necHilo with the required { 
length of twine, and stringing upon it the 
largest and most curly-looking holly-leave.s, 
taking care to pass tlie needle through the exact 
centre of each leaf. Itice decoration is very 
effective, and looks like carved ivory. The re¬ 
quired share should be cut out on cartridge 
jmper, firmly glued down to its intended foimda- 
tioii, and then covered with a coating of thick, 
warm paste, or very strong white gum, into 
which the rice griiins must be dropped. The I 
beat plan of applying the rice is, first, to take a 
small quantity in, sny, a paper funnel, and 
scatter it over the design till dry, wdicn pour on 
more gum, and repeat the process until the 
proper thickness and evenness are obtained. 
\Vheii finished, a sharp penknife will readily re¬ 
move all .Hupeifiuous grain.s. Jfclonograms made 
in this way, if the sliadows are picked out with 
Indian ink, roughly put on, give a very good 
effect, while alternate letters of rice and seaUng- 
wax berries look very pretty. Mottoes and mono¬ 
grams in wliito cotton wool have the effect of 
snow. They are produced by cutting out the 
letters in thick wmte paper, and pasting over 
them an even piece of clean white cotton wool, 
which is, when dry, pulled out so as to give it a 
fluffy, or snowy appearance. The lettera should 
afterwards be carefully trimmed with a sharp 
pair of scissors, and mounted on a ground of 
coloured paper. 

In the decoration of walls, it has been sug- 
1 sted by a competent writer <m this subject that 


j^omo changes of a novel character may be intro¬ 
duced by pianging the bundles of ivy-berries, 
which are common almost everywhere, into a 
hot, but weak solution of .starch, and then dip¬ 
ping them into powdered bine, red, yellow, or even 
the powdor-bronze sold at the colour shops. Ver* 
diter, smalt, or what is known as lime-nluo, arc 
tlie best blues, os they do not lose their colour 
by candlelight. The spray.s may be brushed 
with either the starch or weak gum-water, and 
then dusted lightly with dry powdered starch, 
mixed with glass frosts, of which white and 
green are the best and most ellective. The.so 
sprays, when judiciously added to tho dining¬ 
room decorations, give a brilliant effect to the 
warm paper. The white and green frosts must 
alone bo u.sed in tho few sprays of holly admis¬ 
sible in the drawing-room. The Christmas-tree 
will look, too, none the worse if tho gum-water is 
brushed on its prickly foliage hero and there, 
and common salt sprinkled on it. This has 
the best effect of frost when seen close to, but it 
is not fit to use in wall decoration. Tho way to 
make the ordinary wreaths and pendants must 
bo too well understood to need explaining. 

G. A. H. 



SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. IIillihotox, 

Author o/ " Vnd^r a CUntd,” ** Bo'j and Jfan,” ftc. 
cnAPTEIi VIII. —HOLIDAYS. 

I T need scarcely be told, perhaps, that 
all Pongher’a wild and threatening 
language about tho paTilion and the flag¬ 
staff came to nothing. Ho was not such a 
bad fellow as any one would have supposed 
who had heard him uttering his “ winged 
words,” to use a Homeric expression, 
when he was tied up in tho net. Even the 
heroes of the Iliad did not know what they 
were saying when they were in a rage, and 
Pongher did not pretend to be a hero-—he 
was not even a senior—and being qmte a 
new boy had of course a great deal t^oam 
in every way. He thought himself a very 
fine fellow, I suppose, and having done 
one or two good things for tho school was 
rather set up about it, and was inclined to 
give himself airs; but he had sense enough 
to knock under when he found that it 
would not do, and ho was just as cheerful 
and good-tempered afterwards as if nothing 
of the kind had happened. Thus, instead 
of rising on the morrow mom ‘ ‘ a sadder 
and a wiser man,” he ^t up, wiser to be 
sure, but if anything jollier than before. 

The pavUion, though he had not been 
allowed to have any particular privileges 
in it, remained standing, and was to have 
a fresh coat of paint at the end of the 
season at Pougher senior’s expense; the 
flagstaff—though his friend Pierre was 
deprived of his ofSoe, which I alwaj-s 
thought was a shame, and think so still, 


though I am now a monitor—was neithfr 
chopped donui nor blown up, but kept tlf 
cricket signal fljung constantly ; and Mr 
Duck continued in charge of the crieicl- 
ficld, and persisted in bowling the fellows 
out one after another and refusing to b 
bowled out himself, without any int<mii>- 
tions, except those which were occasion^! 
by school-hours and preparations, ■nhicli, 
it must be confessed, wore quite sufficient 

But school-hours and reading natwitli- 
standing, I must say wo improved wonder¬ 
fully under Mr. Duck’s direction, and two 
or three of the fellows who had a natural 
talent for cricket came out first-rat:. 
Cricket, of course, is like anything cV' ol 
its kind, such as poetry, and music, and 
painting, and sculpture, and the srt of 
war—no one can attain to eminouce who 
has not a special gift fer it. Crickrtor iosn- 
tur, non Jit. A quick eye is the first tiling 
necessary. Tou must bo able to see when 
those swift balls which are coming at yon 
like cannot shots will jjitch, and whether 
you are to swipe at them or to block them. 
Tho eye is of so much importance thst I 
fancy I can tell by looking in anyone's 
face whether he is a cricketer or not, or it 
all events whether he ought to be. And 
our eyes arc horn with us, I believe. You 
can't make them. 'Wo are not like pup¬ 
pies, I hope, which get their eyes after¬ 
words. You may, of course, educate tho 
eye and improve it by practice, but yon 
can’t bring it up to what it ought to bo 
for a good batter, unless it is, as I mav 
say, to the manner bom. Cricket is jus 
like poetry for that—a man must be bom 
with a talent for it. 

Decision of character is the next thing- 
to be able to make up your mind in at wink¬ 
ling what you mean to do, and to do it with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation. Eons are oftfi 
lost because a fellow does not see in an in¬ 
stant what his chance is, but stands h&sitst- 
ing and hopping, instead of lifting his hit 
and going off with it at once. And, pei- 
liaps, next ball he will run when he oug'nf 
not, and gets mn out. Cricket is like the 
art of war for that; readiness and dccisior. 
are essential. ■ 

Then, again, a man must have strengft 
of body, and know how to use it too- And 
that gives grace. It Ls imTOs-sible for w 
awkward, clumsy mover to deliver a goou 
ball, or even to throw one up projierlv, 
He can’t do it. Each joint and musd' 
must he used to the best advantage, ano 
only those who mo well proportioned, uei 
who move their limbs in the most istu-'l 
and perfect manner, can make first-rat' 
cricketers, and of course that means gnc’ 
I did not intend to make a pun, but I »S 
write that word over again with a captsl 
letter—Grace. How grace is whst yet 
want in painting and sculpture; and I 
don’t know anything that would laib i 
prettier picture or statue than a rii 
cricketer in his whites, bat in h.-ind, just is 
he sees the ball coming towards him au/ 
is ready for a drive. Statuary, howevt r, i-' 
hardly equal to the subject, for you want 
the expression of the eye; and a pi® 
white surface like an cgg-sholl is of no vx '. 
the form alone can’t give it. Sculprir 
may be all very well for such suhjeob n 
tho Discobolus, or tho LaocOon, or 
Dying Gladiator, which you may seeintte 
Briti^ Museum; they are, of course, fir**' 
rate in their way; but it is hardly equid to 
erickot. 

I was going to say something more 
about poetry, but that is unnecesssiy- 
Any one who has seen a good cricW'i 
match, or oven a single innings, must cou- 




ess that no subject offers a finer scope for 
loetical description, and that, too, without 
[rawing too much upon the imagination, 
’oets are apt to be fanciful sometimes, 
[he crioket-fiold, while it affords play for 
he finest poetic imagery, and so on, for 
hose who like that sort of thing, presents 
iich a variety of picturesque attitude and 
ostume, such marvellous examples of skill 
nd agility, such prodigies of strength and 
Med, such thrilling incidents of expecta- 
on and suspense, of hope and fear, of 
■iumph aud defeat, that a good poet need 
ot go far beyond the field of action to 
lake the finest epic that ever was penned. 
You may think it strange, if all this is 
•ne, that no such poem has ever been 
ritten. 1 can only account for it on the 
leory that since cricket has been brought 
) perfection, which is, I believe, within 
ic lest hundred years or so, no poet has 
sen capable of doing justice to it. Our 
>et-laureatcs are very clever, no doubt, 
id some also who are not laureates, but 
ley know the limit of their own powers, 
id will not attempt a theme to which they 
cl themselves unequal. Besides which, if 
ley are not cricketers themselves, they 
ould, of course, be quite incompetent. 
0 want a Homer, or a Virgil, to represent 
! properly ; and even a Homer or a Virgil 
ould not bo sufficient unless he were also 
Duck. Now I can’t fancy Homer or Vir- 
1. or any of their heroes, playing, criokot 
Some of our fellows who have read this 
ink I might have put the case more 
rongly than I have. I dare say I have 
it done justioe to the subject, but it is 
it for want of inclination. I might have 
me on for two or three chapters; but jny 

i 'ect is to write a story, and t^ is only. 
igression. It leads up, howevKi, io an < 
lident which I am about to relate, and 
lich is worthy of a good preface; and 
it is, that before the season ended we 
ire so much improved in our play that 
I challenged the old-established elub at 
ithorby-on-Sea, and beat them by one 
a. I will not attempt to describe the 
.teh, except that we had a very good 
icheon in the pavilion; and that Mr. 
uglier senior’s health was drunk, coupled 
lb Mr. Duck’s, who returned thanks 
itly-. Any one who wishes for further 
•ticulars may see a printed account, with 
I names of ^ the payors and the score, 
the “ Witherby Intelligancer,” which is 
newspaper. After that wo should not 
TO be^ afraid to play Eton or Harrow, 
tiny of the “ nine ” that they make such 
usa about. We would have challenged 
II Parkhurst, if we had known where to 
1 it. Fellows who road the Boy’s Own 
PBB (see No. 20 and No. 27, “Corre- 
ndence ”) will know what I mean, 
lothing ’of any importance happened 
?r this until the end of the term, excevt 
tourse the examinations and the speeches 
t the prises; but they would not be of 
much interest to the general reader, 
were all very glad when the holiday 
le, especially as wo had won the match, 

I went off in better spirits than usual, or 
uld have done so if that had been pos- 
e. The only two boys who did not 
m to care much about the holidays were 
yor, the German, and poor young Pierre, 
ly were both going away, but they were 
going home. Wo were very sorry for 
m. Meyer hod lots of things given to 
. which tho fellowB did not want—books 
cr: jket-balls, a model of a steam- 
t, and a oork jacket. I don’t see what 
ordd want with them either. He oould 
read the books, which were Latin and 
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Greek chiefiy—grammars and such like. 
Ho never played cricket, and tho steam¬ 
boat was not large enough to take him 
aci-oss the Channel, or he might have been 
very glad of it. He was not fond of bath¬ 
ing, and he would have had to bo very 
careful with the cork jacket; for it got 
down to a boy’s legs oace when he was 
trying to Swim with it, and his feet came 
to the top and his head wont down, so 
that ho was within a little of being 
drowned. Bat Meyer took everything that 
was offered him, and I hope he found thorn 
useful. He went somewhere, I believe, 
but not to bis fatherland. 

As for Pierre, be was going to Withorby- 
on-Sea, which is such a short distance from 
Nether Cray that it was like going no¬ 
where. Old Dr. Hartshome was very glad 
to see him, and was as kind to him as any 
one could be; but Dr. Hartshome, with his 
tail-coat and knee-breeches, and his hair 
standing on end, and his loose ears, is not 
like one’s mother; and if I had been 
Pierre, I should have felt that I was looked 
upon and treated as a “case,” an “in¬ 
teresting case,” rather than as a young 
fellow home for his holidays. Mrs. JnE 
meant to bo kind also, but she is peculiar. 
She seemed to me to have only one reoom- 
mendation.'Bnd that was—that she was an 
old servant. I ought rather to say, had 
been, for she was more like a mistress now, 
and poor Dr. Hartshome had to he careful 
what he was about, and to consider what 
Mrs. Jull would say, and what Mrs. JuU 
would think, before ho departed in any 
way .from tho usual habits of his life, or 
even from one room to another in bis own 
house. 

Mr. Drift, of the Sailors’ Home, had a 
high opinion of her, howev^*. Johnny used 
to be very fond of going to see Mr. Drift, 
and he always asked particularly after 
Mrs. Jull. 

“ I wish I was you,” he said one day to 
Johnny. 

Johnny did not want to hurt his feelings 
by poin&g out the impossibility of such 
a thmg, so be asked him, 

“Why?” 

“Living under the same roof with that 
there lady,’’said Drift. “ There’s no know¬ 
ing what may happen one of these days,” ho 
went on. “ The doctor couldn’t boar to 
art with her, I suppose, else I don’t know 
ut she might have said ‘ yes' last time I 
asked her. It would be hard lines for him, 
no doubt, and for yon too, Mr. Piers, but 
you might make up your minds to spare 
her, xisi^ps; she wouldn’t be far off, you 
know.” 

Pierre thought he could do without Mrs. 
Jull very well, for his part. He fanciod 
the doctor could also, but be said nothing. 

“You see,” Drift went on, “if it don’t 
oome off soon ouotiier may come in her 
place.” 

That was a carious way of looking at it, 
Johnny thought. , 

“I should be sorry for the doctor, of 
course, and for yon also, Mr. Piers,” said 
Drift, “ and I should not wish to do an un¬ 
kind thing to either of you, but yon know 
how the case stands; and if you could make 
up your mind to say a word in my favour, 
Mr. Piers, I should be very much obliged 
to yon. You could tell her that it’s a nice 
house to live in—^you know tha- by expe¬ 
rience, don’t you ?—and the dooties would 
be light; and that if she don’t make up bar 
mind to it soon, another will be like to 
have the offer instead of her.” 

“ Am I to tell her that, Mr. Drift ? ” 
Johnny asked. j 
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“ Yes, if you will; and put it as strong 
as you can, please.” 

Johnny thought he could not put it much 
stronger than Drift had done; but in order 
to be sure ho asked him plainly, 

“ Do you mean that Mrs. Jull won’t 
have you soon, you’ll marry some one dse ?” 

“ Marry! ” cried Drift, with great sur¬ 
prise. “ No, my lad; no indeed; I’d marry 
Mrs. Jull to-morrow at eight beUs, and she 
would make a first-rate matron for the 
bouse. But if she won’t take the place, 
some one else must. We can’t go on 
without a matron much longer ; but I ain’t 
bound to marry the matron. No. I shall 
be true to Mrs. JuU, whatever she is to me ; 
but I mayn’t always have a berth to offer 
her like this one.” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t do much to help you, 
Mr. Drift,” said Pierre. “ Mrs. Jull does 
not often listen to anything I say.” 

“Still, for all that,” Drift replied, “if 
you was to say something suitable, sho 
might listen, you know. Put in a word for 
me if you can, that’s a good lad.” 

" I’ll try,” said Pierre. 

Our plow, Oldingham, where my father 
and mother have Uved for I don’t know 
how many generations, as Eyan wonld say, 
was not very far from Witherby-on-Sea; so 
as I had a pony in the holidays, 1 rode 
over one day to see Johnny. I found him 
at the Bailors’ Home, and stopped there to 
talk to him, because it was so much more 
free and ea^ than being atDr, Hartaborae’s. 
Besides, Hiked oH Drift. He was always 
in a gpod bumour, and could spin capital 
yams. ' 

Whfie we were obatting together there 
an old isaUov came in. He was trying to 
“fetch” Loiidon, ho said, and wanted to 
oast anchor ^ a ni^it. He and Drift got 
talking about tho sea, and he told ns all 
sorts of advcfiitures, aud Johnny and I were 
very much mtqrestod. Hs bad been 
wrecked, yoaw beforo, in crossing the 
Pacific, and -Was neaj being starved to 
death upon a desert island. 

“ It wais one of them coffin ships as I 
sailed in,” the man said, “ and she sprung 
a leak, and we had to take to the boats and 
run for the nearest land, and very thankful 
we was to reach fbe shore abve.” 

“ What is a coffin ship ? ” Piwre asked; 
he had heard the term, once before, and 
wondered what it meant. 

“ One that’s not seaworthy; a ship that 
is sent out of harbour to sii^ or swim, as 
may happen. The owners don’t seem to 
care whioh.” 

“ But if a ship is lost the sailors are 
drowned,” said I, 

“ That don’t signify,” said the seaman 
—“ not to the owners.” 

“ Well, but the owners wonld lose the 
vessel and the cargo—thonsands and thou¬ 
sands of pounds,” I argued. 

“Not they,” said the sailor; “ they arc 
insured, and sometimes for more than 
the value. It don’t make no difference 
to them. It was an awful time in that 
there boat,” he went on, in a more serious 
tone. “ We ran short of provisions; but 
that was not the worst. The sun was 
vertical, or not far from it. The heat was 
fearful, and we had very littie water. 
Water, water, water, that was what we 
all wanted. ‘ Water, water, water I ’ that 
was tha cry as long as we oould speak at 
all. Our tongues was block and parched 
and—^but I can’t bear to think of it even 
now, years ago as it was. Yes, all our 
cry was, ‘ Water, water, water! ’ ” 

“ Water, waiter, water! ” a faint voice 
near my shoulder repeated. 
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I looked round, and there was Johnny, I 
just as I had seen him in the field when j 
Puff was tied up in the net, his eyes,' 
glaring as if he were crazy, his hands j 
clenched, and bis lips all of a shake. ! 

“ What’s the matter, Pierre ? ” I said ; ! 
“ it has nothing to do with you.” ! 

” No,” he said, recollecting himself, and j 
putting his hand to his forehead. 

Drift fetched Pierre a glass of water, I 
who drank it eagerly, and he made a 
sign to the old sailor not to say any 
more. 

“ He knows what it is,” he said, in a 
whisper; ‘‘he has been through it all. 
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‘‘Don’t he know?” he asked, jerking 
with his thumb towards where Pierrs; was 
sitting. 

‘‘No, poor boy! he lost his memory, 
and it has not come back again yet. He 
rememborod about the boat, though, and 
the want of water, when you put it into 
his head.” 

‘ ‘ What sort of a name was it ? ” 

‘‘ A bird or a fish, or something of the 
kind,” said Drift. 

‘‘ Seagull, perhaps ? ” 

‘‘No; not that.” 

“Skylark?” 

“No; nothing of that kind.” 


“It’s no good,” said Drift; ‘‘he cm 
remember nothing. I’m pretty sure Pui 
was the name, though.” 

“ Where did she sail from ? ” the tail 
o-sked. 

“ I don’t know that cither.” 

“ Don’t he know P” he asked again. 

“He don’t remember nothing," Dii 
repeated. 

Puffin Island, perhaps ? ” said the m 
jocosely. 

Drift went to his desk, took out li 
house journal, or log, turned to theetu 
he had made on the day of Pierre's it 
arrival there, and read it nloud. Elsti 



“What is a coffin ship?’' 


poor little child ! He couldn’t stand it at 
his years like you or me; the very thought 
on it is too much for him.” 

Presently Pierre got up and went out¬ 
side and sat on the bench in front of the 
house. Drift had to help him though, for 
he seemed as if ho couldn’t walk alone. 

“ Now if there had been a matron,” 
said Drift, “ I should have sent her to sit 
with him—Ica-stways, she wouldn’t have 
wanted no sending, she would have gone 
of her own accord.” 

If he was thinking of Mrs. Jull, she 
would have gone of her own accord or not 
at all, I fancy; but she would have been 
more likely to send him than he her. 

“What was the name of the ship the 
young chap sailed in ? ” the seaman asked. 

“I don’t rightly know,” said Drift; 
" I can't remember.” 


“ Booby ? ” 

“ What did you say ? ” said Diift, look¬ 
ing up sharply. 

“ I said, was it Booby ? ” 

“ Oh, you mean the name of the 
ship ? ” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Ship Bcohy? No, I never heard of 
such a ship as that.” 

“ Puffin, then ? ” 

“ Well, it might be Puffin. It was some¬ 
thing of that sort, I do think ; or else that 
was the captain’s name, or the owner’s. I’ll 
try him with it.” 

He came to where Pierre and I were 
sitting, and putting his face down opposite 
to his, said, solemnly, and in a half- 
whisj>er, “ Puffin ? ” 

j It had no effect. Pierre only looked at 
him with surprise. 


were left for the name of the ship wi 
captain and owners. He tried whidi p 
seemed to suit the name Puffin li*'- 
pcating it again and again—“ Ship P® 
Captain Puflin ; owiici-s. Puffin 
Co.” ^ 

“ I’ll put it in in pt nefl,” he said 
self. “ It will, maybe, help me !' 
member later on.” 

And he filled in all the blanks vitl 
same name. 

“ Now if we had only had a mstwn. 
said, “ we should have known all slw«t 
She would not have forgotten to a'h i 
she would have remembered not to W 
afterwards. If I could fill up the 
in this establishment by writing in a “*1 
I wouldn’t do it in pencil, to bo rubW^ 
again; and I know whose name I'd '‘nt 

iTo be eoiitin.^cd. ). 
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GHOSTS AT HOLLY COUET. 

Br A Ge>:ji>«e 



HK light sooner, pon- 
cliuled,Miles Hairpr- 
ty lianded to the 
table an accordion, 
taper, tape, sealing- 
wax, ink, pens, and 
writing-pa|)er. Pro¬ 
fessor Merry desired 
one of the party to 
seal the tapes round 
the accordion, and 
Mr. Crotchet under¬ 
took thisoflice ; while 
Miss Flighty wrote 
some words upon a 
sheet of paper (also 
at the req^uest of the 
‘ 'medium ”) private¬ 
ly, and then folded 
it up, leaving it in 

t full view upon the 
where the accordion was also placed, 
rrangement of the sitters was made, so ns 
ihe mediums more carefully, and this 
TC Agrippa looked after on each side by 
■dy Bowline and Dr. Hurlinghain, wliilo 
my was equally well-sentinelled by Miss 
nty and Mr. Crotchet. 

Fo prevent the mediums moving their feet in 
I of any manifestations, sheets of paper had 
kpl^ed*f}eneath each boot, and tne outlim* 
&n in black-lead round, so that once movetl 
fc dMkness the feet could never come to tli(3 
^•pota^in. Kach person laid his or her 
ids flat 6n the table with tlie little fingers 
ssing thase of the sitters on either side, and 
n Ratlerty—the gas-man—turned tlie light 
and the siatiac began. 

N’othing remarkable took place just at first; 

j>arty sang, iis Agripna desiml tliem, to 
larmonise the influences,^’ and they did this 
such a doleful way as to draw the remark 
n Rafferty, that it gave him the in^ucnz'is 
! Presently Meny declared there was too 
ch light, and in seeking to lower it Rafferty 
inguished the gas altogether. However, 
>T a little fumbling for his dark*lantern, he 
3 re-lit and got the gas down to the re¬ 
site semi-darkness so favoured by the spirits. 



ne of tlio meiiiums, Merry, had been ner- 
dy twitching, as is the wont of those 
nsitives,” .and had given a lurch almost 
igh to upset the table just as the light was 
gturned on again; but his noighl»ours on 
ir side were watching him shaiqdy, and saw 
as all riglit with his hands on the table as 
Presently they were aware of a mys- 
us movement of the paper, upon which Miss 
ity had written, towards Agrippa, who, 
>ver, never stirred ; and at the same time a 
, small and delicate, rose above the edge of 
able, about si.v inches to the left of Merry, 
lese things would liave been startling enough 
ost observers, but to two there they added 
rmation to the idea of the real mediiimship 
le “Brothers Muddlcwit” Some were 
ivcly alarmed at so material a manifeatation, 
were joked by Miles Rafferty, who desired 
not to be pvarticuhar to a ; for which 
ipt at wit he was promptly rebuked by Mr. 
net as a sceptic, to W’hich the Hibernianre- 
ho was not—lie w-as an Irishman ! Other 
festations also occurred about this time, the 


gentlemen having their trousers pulled, and the 
ladies their dresses twitched beneath the table, 
though there was not any person there. 

Merry now declared the li"ht to bo too strong, 
and that total darkness would be more favourable 
to the phenomena; and this being procured, 
liis twitchings and convulsive starts commenced 
again, so much so indeed that once or twice those 
at each side of him lost their hold upon liis little 
Angel'S, though they immediately regained it. 
Manifestations wero soon forthcoming how ; a 
guitar floated strumming over their heads, and 
a damp clammy hand struck several persons in 
the circle, much to their horror. Stranger than 
all, the accordion that had been so carefully 
sealeil down commenced to play a load of weird 
melody—certainly like no earthly music! To 
this strange accompaniment, Miles gradually, 
and with great care, turned on his bull’s-eye 
lantern, and all eyes were directed in amazement 
to where Agrippa sat. 

The rest of the room was in deep shadow, but 
there—focussed in light—sat the medium, and 



standing Iceland him a stately form in white 
flowing robes, and wearing a long dark beard. 
“John King!” sinuiltaneoiislyand breathlessly 
exclaimed Miss Flighty and Air. C rotchet, wlille 
a murmur of surprise and awe ran round the 
table at the unexpected appearance of this 
.shadowy visitant. 

The silence was broken by Miles, who declared 
it a superb ghost, and a “ nate spirit, entirely ! ” 
and Master Smallhoncs squeaked out tliat it was 
“ deadly lively,” wliile his teeth chattered more 
: than his tongue I “ John ” did not stay long, 
but gradually sank through the floor as the 
light was extinguished. 

An interval—very impressive—ensued. Again 
the table gave a great leap, so that the medium’s 
hands were nearly lost. “Light” was called 
for, and there sat the bewildered party staring 
in blank astonishment at each other when the i 
command was obeyed. i 

Mr. Crotcliet started up and exjimined the ! 
accordion. It was exactly aa he had left it 
in every re.spect. Dr. Hurlingliam and Teddy 
Bowline serntiuised the papoi*s beneath the 
medium’.^ feet. The pencil marks appeared 
precisely as they had left them round the 
boots ! 

This over, AOTippa addressed Miss Flighty, 
and declared twlt by clairvoyance, which “ adds 
a precious seeing to the eye,” he could discern 
the writing upon the paper lying on the table. 
While there had been light that pajjer had been 
in view ; during the darkness no one could read 
it. How was he to get at its contents othenvise 
than by clairvoyance, then ? Agrippa read tlie 
writing in the folded paper and read it correctly, 
and we shall see shortly how he did it. 

I suppose most people viewing such mani¬ 
festations for the first time would be likely to 


have a little nervous tremour about them, but 
really there is no necessity for it if they only 
knew. 

"i ou are aware that the mediums were subject 
to convulsive twitchings, and they liad reason to 
be. "W hen the light was “ down ” they ea<'h drew 
their hands, little by little, closer together, of 
course pulling the hands of those who had their 
little figures in cliarge with them. At length 



they are sulhciently close, so tliat un extra 
energetic “ twitch ” pulls the medium’s right 
hand off the table altogether, and his left thumb 
is immediately seized upon as the veritable little 
■finger heretofore hcld.a Having thus got his 
guardian’s hands pretty near e«ach other, a lurch 
against the table disengages his left hand, which 
he instantly withdraws, and they seize upon 
each other’s hands in tlie firm conviction still 
that they hold the medium. Anotlier lurch 
against the table to get their hands apart and 
the medium can at any time get his into position 
again without suspicion. 

While the gas is off, though for so short a 
time, tlie mediums are by no means idle. Ono 
has fastened a bent pin, to which fine-spun 
black silk is attached, into the paper Miss 
Flighty has written upon, and the other end of 
the silk being fixed to the bottom of his vest, 
and resting on his knee.s, ho can by raising one 
leg above it draw' the silk down, and .so make 
the paper approach him at any time. The 
other medium has crossed his light leg over his 
left, and drawing a dummy hand (a liglit- 
coloured glove, stuffed) from the inside of the 
leg of his trousers, to whidi it is fastened by 
strong elastic, ho fits it over the right boot, 
where it is ready to appear at a moment's notice 
aa a “materialised hand’.' above the edge of 
the table. AVhen it is done with he drops his 
right foot down, places his left on the glove, 
and so gets it off, when it is immediately drawn 
up his trousers again by the elastic. 



The damp and chilly hand that touched tho 
sitters on the face was a wet glove taken from 
the medium’s pocket, and worn for the purpose ; 
and the pulling of the ladies' dresses and the 
gentlemen's trousers under the table during the 
light was performed by slipping off an easy fit¬ 
ting boot, and leaving the toes—innocent of 
stockings or socks—ready with prehensile grip 
to lay hold of anything w ithin reach. 

The accordion trick was ridiculous in its sim¬ 
plicity, but none the less effective for all tliat. 
The weird melody was produced without tam¬ 
pering with the tape or seals; the medium 
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merely blew and drew in his breath alternately j 
tiirough a small valve hole) and so extracted the I 
‘•music.” I 

In the darkness Merry had abstrocted the | 
paper upon which Mias Flighty had written, and 1 
taken it behind the screen with him, where he \ 
had read and refolded it by the light of a bottle | 
of phosphorus. Having got at its contents, 
he had replaced it upon the table, and then pro- | 
oeedod to <lress for his great i>art of “John 
King,” all the flowing robes for which (going in | 
a small compass as they did, being of the tlirn- ! 
siest material possible) he had carried into the ' 
room in a small bundle placed in liis hat. The ] 
beard has also been squeezed into that elegant 
“ cliimney-pot” I 

"When the spirit disappeared he merely bent . 
Lis knees and sank, the light being (xtin^iishcd | 
as he neared the floor. Then to slip off his robes ‘ 
and hirsute appendiigc, roll them uj> and de¬ 
posit them once more in their hidiag-placc, 
was the work of but a few seconds, and a lurch 
against the table enabled him to break the cir- 
cult of hands, and get back to his original posi¬ 
tion. 

But how about the boots marked round with 
lead np4h the paper t yon will say. Why, you 
see, w^n the mediums Mtumed to their places 
for the last time they turned ilie papers^ and 
made a fresh pencil-mark round their boots 
before joining hxmds at the table. 

Our sianee^ had now lasted a long time, but 
we had one other dark one to condudo ^nth, 
the “ levitation,” or floating in tho air, of the 
tnedium. The test for this siance was supposed 
to bo exceptionally good, os it certainly was 
striking. 

The medium, Agrippa in this case, was to 
clap Ms hands during the whole time of 
daiWess, and while they were so engaged of 
coarse they could not be producing manifesta¬ 
tions. To prevent’ others doing so the whole 
party sat in circles round him, each holding 
firmly (no little fingers this time !) the hands of 
those to the right and left. However, no sooner 
was the ^ out than most curious manifesta¬ 
tions took place, though all the while the liands 
kept on steadily clipping. 

The spirits took all kinds of liberties and 
made free with everyone’s property. They 
tweaked Miss Flighty’s nose until that amiable 
lady squealed again I Possibly a Kcd Indian* 
spirit “faised” the 
hair—the wig or 
jasey as he called it 
—of poor Rafferty, 
and placed it grace¬ 
fully over Master 
Smallbones’ head, 
quite extinguisMng 
that young gentle¬ 
man! Mr. (Votchet’s 
eye-glass found its 
way into Dr. Hur- 
lingham’s fob, and 
tho watcli that had 
once reposed there 
was transferred to 
Dr. Meanwell’s coat 
pocket! These and 
many other tricks 
the spirits played, 
while all the time 
bells rang, banjoes twanged, tambourines rattled 
and came down with severe whacks upon luckless 
heads, fans fluttered, and still the medium’s 
hands kept time. 

Then Agrippa exclaimed, “Hu.sh! tliey are 
waftingme away!” and over all the din wae heard 
the clapping of the liands CTOwing fainter and 
apparently somewhere near the celling. Agrippa 
seemed quite at home, in “levitation,” and said 
quietly, “ I am near tho ceiling now, and going 
to write my name there ! ” Then again, “ I am 
coming down ; mind my boots ! ” 

There ccrtAinly were boots floating about, for 
poor Miles got a knock from one on his bald pate, 
and Mr. Crotchet actually broke the contract for 
a moment and plai'cd his hands upon one that 
alighted on his Moulder. 

Still tho clapping continned, and all at once 
“light” was called, a number of instruments 
fill wjth a crash, and there^wheu the gas was .. 



full on—we found Agrippa calmly pnrsuing the 




even tenour of his way, seated and striking one 
palm against the other ! On the ceiling, tliere 
vus the name in full in block crayon (it stopped 
there for many a day afterwards!); on tho 
medium's head was whitening, presumably 
rubbed off the ceiling, and his Knuckles were 
also white! 

How had all this come about ? Why, the 
moment the gas was out Agrippa had. ceased 
clapping his hands, hut he had imitated the 
sound by patting his left agidnst his forehead, 
thus leaving his right hand freo. With this he 
hod thrust a bell-handle into the mouth of 
Merry, which that young gentleman shook with 
a vigour and perseverance wortliy of a better 
cauM; in bis own mouth he placed a tan and 
waved it in the faces of the circle, -while he 
changed the various articles of attire, etc. 

His floating was accomplished in a peculiar 
fashion, for, taking off one boot and putting his 
hand in ih he had dragged it about the heads of 
the sitters; add to this that he stood upon a 
chair during tho time, while his voice, com¬ 
ing from above, greatly assisted the deception, 
as there is little guide for sound in the dark¬ 
ness, and no one 
would bo able to tell 
his exact position. 

The manner of 
writing upon the 
ceiling Ly Agrippa 
was by means of a 
cravon fixed on the 
end of the guitar 
which ho gently 
strummed the while 
lie wrote his name, 
clumsily, of course ; 
afterwards a little 
chalk on the knuck¬ 
les and the top of 
the head iissisted the 
illusion, and gave 
the idea of his hav¬ 
ing been rubbing 
against the ceiling. 

* • 

So it was all over. With a low bow Tom 
Turtle —tUc Merry Muddlewit—took off his 
moustache and stood revealed in his own proper 
person; while Jack Dapper pocketed the blue 
“ specs ” that had so altered his appearance, and 
gave one jerk to his mane-liko hair that brought 
it into its usual ix)sition, and he was recognised 
too. 

Those who were not in tho secret w-ere 
startled I 

“So it is you, then, young f^ntlemen, who 
treated me so scurvily in the cabinet ? ’* said Dr. 
Hurlinghara, his face brightening with the hope 
that it had been trickery only, after all. 

And one of you pulled my aose ! ” said Miss 



: Flighty, with much asperity. “I alwaysdoukti 
I their being real mediums.” 

“Where’s my eye-glass?” oxclaunrii Mr. 
Crotchet, fumbling for that aid to his phyv^J 
vision. He was in much greater want of assk- 
ance for Ms mental I 

“ And my watch ? ” said tho doctor. 

“ And my jascy ? ” said Miles. 

Everybody had missed something, and fooji 
the property of others in tlieir posse^on. k 
Meanwell drew a watch from nia pocket rii 
quite an abashed look, as though he had beu 
guilty of larceny, and Master Smallboutj is* 
.stored the wig to its owner, keeping it li 
arm’s length, as though he expectk Wiia 
punishment for unlawful possession. 

When young Turtle entered into a full ce< 
scription, such as I have given you, oftbeT^yii 
wMch he and Jack ha<l imposed upon their 
he quite dissipated all theiiride&s ofspiiit-Mfi'. 
I Even Miss Flighty and Mr. Crotchet werciid-3 
in their convictions, though they would t i 
I allow it then ; however, the lady soou afi’t 
’ wards stopped her subscriptions to the Bni'j 
National Association of Spiritualists, aid kr 
Crotchet quite discontinued Ms visits to tki 
stances. 

To our boys let ns hope this reciUl offs 
tricks of professional mediums will bfar gw 
fruit, in guarding them against impodtiou. ui 
■ that they have derived both information i&i 
' amusement from this holiday-tide accoruit of 
I doings of - 

I Ghosts at Holly Cornr. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 




Fireside Fuk. 

Here is Sambo, an old friend of tte Ohristffil 


Choo.se a lemon which has a pointed, wiicij 
end, os upon this y»u depend for your p 


tide holidays, and very easily prepared iniy 
Select a suitnblo orange, end set to well 
follows :—First ent away the peol wiirt* J 
cyebrews, eyeballs, nostrils, and teeth ka'S 
come. Then insert two cunants for eyes, S 
fine raisins for the curly block hair. This i" 
“ Sambo ” is quite ready to be introduced to tl 
oomnany. 

The next friend must be toowell known tiM 
any introduction. He is prepared as follo">i 
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The Compliments of the Season. 


Holiday Crackers. 

How does a sailor know there is a man in tlie 
Q<»n ?—Because he has been to sea (see). 

Why may the popular felt hats be called wide- 
wake ?—Because they never had a nap. 

\V FfY ought we to have dates at our fingers’ 
nils I—Becaufie they grow upon the palm. 

HE\ is a boat like a heap of snow ?—When 
t is a-(lrift. 

W uy is tlie letter N like a faithless lover ?—- 
kcanse it’s in constant. 

HAT word is there of five letters, from 
^nich, if you take away two, you leave six ?_ 

HAT Ls that which shows others what it 
^unot see itself ?—A mirror. 

HAT relation is that child to its father who 
3 not its father’s own son ?—His daughter. 


The first SnewfaH. 


When is a wall like a fish?—When it is 
scaled. 


I Why are all games of chess of er{nal dura- ' 
I tion ?—Because it always takes four hiighls to i 
j play a game. I 

Why must the letter R be always in confusion? | 
—Because it is in the midst of a labyRinth. 

Which of the reptiles is a mathematician ?— 

' The adder. 

Whose be.st works ore most tnunplwl uj^'cn ?— 
A shoemiiker’s, because good shoos last longer ; 
than bail oucs. ; 

How' does a stove feel when full of cools ?— I 
Grateful. I 

Why is a fool in high station like a man in a | 
balloon ?—Because everybody appears little to ' 
him, and he api>ears little to everybody. | 


The Man who sat the Old Year out. 


“ Which, my dear sir, do you think the 
merriest place in the world?” “That iimne* 
diatelyabovc the atmospherewhkh 8urround.sthe 
earth, I .should think.” “And why so?” ' 
“Because I am told that there all bodies Icse 
tJuir gravity. ” ' 

A BOY who pretended to have seen a ghost I 
was a-skod wlmt the gho.st said to him. “ How , 
should 1 understand,” replied the narrator, j 
' “ what he said ? I am not skilled in any of the 
cicini language.?.” I 

I When Longfellow was presented to Mr. Lon^- 
I worth, of Cincinnati, tlie latter remarked, 
“There is no great difference in our names.” j 
j “ Yes,” replied 3Ir. Longfellow, “ but ‘ worth ’ 

I makes the man, the wont of it the ‘ fellow.’ ” j 

Mr. Noggs, speaking of a blind wood-sawyer, 
says, “ While none ever saw him see, thousands 
have seeu lum saw.” 


Part II. 

CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

When the Christmas morning cornea, 
Both those boys bounce out of bed; 

Wh-ce,-ew ! ” 

That was what those two boys said. 


nout. The lem and ears are formed of pieces 
»f wood ; for tho eyes pin in two small black 
•ends, while the tail is only a piece of string 
roll waxed and curled on a pencil, which is 
kxtcrously inserted in the hole bored to receive 
t. 

We can hardly spare space to give other Ulus- 
rations, but those two will readily surest 
Qaiiy other easily-formed figures to the inauirer’s 
aind. 


AVhy is whispring a breach of good man- THE TRANSFORMED STOCKINGS, 
ners ? Because it is not aloud. Poem in Tico Partm, triiA Illustrations by the poef.) 

"What ia*tliat which every one can divide, , By ilASTER Jack. 

but no one can see where it has been divided /— ! 

Water. ' 

Why is an old chair that has a now bottom 
put to it like a paid bill ? —Because it is rc-scaied 
(receipted). i 

What is that which when found in wedlock 
is single, yet in widowhood always becomes . 

double {—The letter 0. , 


' Part I. 

CIIRLST.MAS EVE. 

Two bright boys sleep in their bed. 
Both their stockings on the wall; 
Not a thought disturbs their dreams— 
That is, if they dream at all! 
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T. Smith (CircnccBter).—Canaries and other sona-birds 
will doubtless come in for a good share of attention, 
but we cannot do everj'thing at once. The prize¬ 
winners do receive their bool^, etc., direct. 

F. M.—It is not always the case that salt-water does 
not give cold as fresh does. The comparative immu¬ 
nity may arise from the latent heat in the salt. ‘2. 
We never heard of a rhyme to bilver.” 

R. N.—'‘Cricket/* by the Rev. J. G. Wood, published 
by Warnc, price 04., may suit your purpo8«| 

K A C.— l. Tares, or small horse-beans, called 
" pigeon-beans/’ f< rm the best food for pipeona ; but 
you can give them grey and wliite peas, barley, 
wheat, hemp, rai)e, and other seeds oecationally. 
2. There is a pigeon called the “ skin'im." but it is a 
slang tenn. 3. "Pigeons and Rabbits/' by K. S. 
Delamer (Routledge), is published at is. 

Ulunm Berksford.—Do not attempt to make the 
coloured lights at home, os the process is very 
hazardous. Go to some hrework maker. 

B. O. X0R.MAS. —We cannot (even on receipt of 
"stamp and address") undertake to send you a 
** sectional drawing of a gas-mctcr." 

Farmer.—V arnish your paper with a mixture of 
genuine pale Canada balsam anil rectified oil of tur¬ 
pentine in equal parts. Give the articles two coats 
of isinglass, and when this is dry' apply the varnish 
with a camel-hair brush. 

E B. —Perhaps some of onr readers could recommend 
this youiig gentleman " a good young men's mutual 
improvement society, where papers, etc., arc passed 
to a distance.'* 

FLAOSTArp.—As there are somewhere about r»00 flags 
used for signaMing purjxises in tho Royal Navy, wc 
could scarcely give you a complete list. At uiglit 
Colomb’s Hashing sisals are used ; and sometimes, 
duriug the day, liana-sigDalUng. 

A Gallovidian.—Y ou have gone quite far enough in 
your experiments with phosphorus; if you attempt 
more you will prolmbiy have an accident. Phos¬ 
phorus is made from bones by three operations. (1) 
Tliey are burnt. ( 2 ) Tlic hiinit bones are mixed and 
treated with sulpWric acid. (3) The ‘‘superphos¬ 
phate" thus produced is mixed with charcoal and 
treated in an iron retort connected with a condens¬ 
ing arrangement, when phosphorus distils over. 

<ltTlLLDRlVER.—1. To crystallise glaR.s, make a hot 
solution of sal-anmioniac, and wet the glass with 
this solution, lutd on equally with a paint-brush. 

moisture will evaporate and the salt be deposited. 
SL The pink coating applied to new woodwork is not, 
strictly speaking, a paint; it is called the "first 
colour/’ and is composed of w kite lead, red lead, and 
boiled oil. 

GS JE.—Ask at any good bicycle depAt. 

L 0. F.—Your swollen finger-joints probably arise 
from rheumati.sm. In that case, you should consult 
a medical man or respectable cUeiniat, as a remedy 
wliicii suits one person u ill not suit another. 

A Youth.— 1. The distance between the earth and 
the moon is found by a mathematical formula. 2. 
.Stratford-on-.4von (on the river Avon) is so named 
to distiugubsli it from other Stratfords, and so' ^vith 
the <»ther places you mention. 3. Per cent, is a con- 
tniction of the Latin words per centum—hy the hun¬ 
dred. 4. The action of the sun's heat upon the 
atmosphere causes the wind to blow.5. Cooley's' 
Dictionary, price six shillings, published by Cham¬ 
bers. 0. There is no authorised system of mneiuonics 
at our Universities. 

F. MUNCBr.—Your coin can scarcely be "a two- 
shillimr-plece of James the Second," inasmuch aa 
two-shilling pieces were not coined till the reign of 
Victoria. It is most likely a half-crown. U so, it 
would be w’orth from two shillings to five shillings, 
according to its condition, llie " Norwich farthing" 
might fetch sixpence. 

IlARRY G. BARTLETT.—1. An onllnarj’ Queen Anne’s 
farthing is wortli about a sovereign. The pattern 
with Peace on a car is more valuable—about five 
pounds. A farthing of Uharles the First might 
perhaps sell for sixiK'iicc. 2 Can any of our readers 
say where the poem, " The Painter of Florence," is 
to bo found ? 

An Amatf.ur Football Player.—A blue football 
Jersey of the kind you mention should cost from 
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three shillings and sixpence to five shillings and 
sixpence. Inquire of any haberdasher. 

II. E. A.—Washing your crayons in milk would pro- 
Imbly prevent them from smuilging: but try the ei- 
])erimcnt first on a valueless picture. 

J’ETAWANAQUAT.— 1 You caiiiiot obtain an order "to 
fish in Hampton Court,” if by that you mean the 
water fn the grounds, but there would hero obstacle 
to the exercise of your piscatorial skill in the Thames 
off the village. 2. Your handwriting is very crude, 
and requires great practice. 

T. L. Perkins.—W o never before heard of "hang 
hops," consequently we cannot tell you how to 
make them. 

Ezra Clough.- -1. Queen Yictoria's family name is 
Guelph. 2. The name of David’s mothtrio not men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. 

X. Y, Z.—If you change the water in the globe often— 
fay, every other day—your guldfisbes will not require 
to be fed, ns the water sbounds in animalcules, 
wliicli, though Invisible to the human eye. arcvi.sible 
to the eyes of fish, and are consumed by thtm as 
food. 

Quiz.—P ainting on glass is a trade of itself; we could 
scarcely explain the process in a few lines. 

G. T. C.—l. There are two "Mulready envelopes," the 
penny black and the twopenny blue. 2. Write to 
Mr. W. S. Lincoln, High Uolbom. 

Pf.t (Edinburgh).—Pigeons have already received afull 
share of attention, us you will see by reference to 
our Ia.st volume. Is your house weather-tight ? The 
mischief may be there. 

Jean C.—Fairly Ingenioos, but scarcely up to our pub' 
licatlon mark. 

A. E. 8. (Leicester.) -The subject is not a tempting 
one, esfKJcially in its associations. Wo cannot pro¬ 
mise, therefore, to take it up. 

A. E. L. and Others.—The subject of Birds’ Eggs is 
already placed iu the hands of the Rev. .T. G. Wood, 
and our artist is preparing a beautiful coloured plate 
of varieties. ' 

Sufferer (Leith). If the wartsaroon j’our handsnnd 
Interfere greatly with their use or sppenrance. you 
might try the following remedy. Rub with lunar or 
caustic potassa, taking care that the moisture does 
not touch the healthy skin round the wart. Most 
chemists will do it for you for a trifling fee. 

F. A. II.- See our reply to others. All the back 
nuiubei-8 may be obtained. The cost of course 
depends upon how many you want. They are one 
penny each ; no extra charge is made for them. 

A. B. 0. E. wishes to know (l) bow " to get worms in 
bread as an object fer the microscope," atid (2) how 
"to bum tho inside of an insect out to make it 
transparent." We reply: 1. Lota little paste get 
Riiur. and keep it wet—there will soon be plenty of 
the “cels/' astlpy are called.- ‘2. Soak for several 
weeks In ll<iuor potass.T, Bcpieezc out the interior, 
and mount in ('anada balsam. ■ 

\V. 8. -3. (Croydon) wishes to know how to keep 
“lizartU alive through the winter, when their proper 
food cannot be found." Which lizards ? ileal-worms 
can be procured from any bird-shop and most bakers 
all the year round, 

J. T. O. (Edinburgh.)—Feed it on snails, cockroaches, 
etc. Hedgehogs sre very easily tamed. 

X. Y. Z. is right: but there Is no contradiction. We 
have a letter for him from the writer of the article if 
he will send us his address. 

Cats and Rats (pp. 16 and 32. vol. ii.).—This question 
and its answer still perplex some of our correspond- 
ents; for whose sake therefere we give the solution 
more fully. Three cats kill three rats iti three 
minutes ; that is, nne cat kills one rat in three 
minuto-s ; a hundred cats, therefore, will kill a hun- 
dretl i*ats in the M7ne tune. But the (piestion Is of 
100 minutes, ur 3 x 3:jf It follows plainly that the 
hundred cats will kill 3:^ times as many rat.s in 
one hundred os in three minutes, i.e., 33J x 100. or 
3333 j. In other words, each rat will kill its 33^ mts 
iu the time; only, as the killing of one-third of a rut 
is not very intelligible, we preferred to say that 3300 
rats would be killed in the time, with one minute to 
spare (during which minute one hundred more rats 
would each be one-third killed). The correspondent 
who insists that this woukl be equivalent to leaving 
33 J mte upon the field is welcome to his conclusion. 

It is unnecessary to say that the altove solution takes 
for granted tliat each cat confines itself to its own rat. 

If they kill promiscuously, or if during the last 
nijmitc three cats set upon one rat, the mathematical 
answer may bo accepted, the third of a rat being then 
the only incongruity. 

G. B. F. (Edinburgh.) —The Hudson's Bay Company Is 
not extinct, and there are many private companies 
and traders. 

Bedworth.—Y' ou may bo quite sure that had you 
merited the prize you would have had it. but com¬ 
petitors are not always the best judges of their own 
merits. As to tlie "younger boys standing no 
chance/* the list of prize-winners proves directly the 
contrary. 

Lex non Scripta (Kil marnock).—Write to the secre¬ 
tary of the University of Etiinburgh. 

W. T. (Kirkcaldy.) Certainly ; you may tr>- for as 
many prizes as you like, sending iu both for the 
drawing and the essay competition. 


An American Bov.—M any cx>pie8 are ordered for 
America, but we do not know where they go to. 

H L. S. —1. Will prul>ably end in September oext. 
unless w e should issue a half-yearly volume. % The 
writing is not bold and decided enough for most 
otflees. 

J. R.—Refer to the *' man-kite ’* in our last volume. 

W, W. (Islington )—Cannot promise just yet, as nuay 
others would naturally come first. 

A. L.-1, Quite right. *rhe numbers of any given 
month form the part of the succeeding mouth. thus 
the November numbers comprise the Dect xnber part 
2. We have already fully explained the matter 

H. K. (Coventry ) -Your writing would be considen-l 
fairly good for commercial punwses ; it is not fina 

! and bold enough fee the law. 

J. II. (Oxford.)-Wc have already given much informa¬ 
tion on the keeping of raiibits, as you may see I j 
reference to our last volume. We shall doubUeu 
have to recur to the sui^ject from time to time. 

F. W. (Islington.)—1. No, wedo not give money prizes- 
as wo preter to know that the inuuey is expended in 
serviceable articles. 2. Yes. 3. As many subjects as 
you like. 

3. C. M. (Birmingham.)- To give such lessons would 
make the Ik>Y s Own Fafer too much of a scb<x-l 
lK>ok, and how would the majurity of readers 
that ? 

R. T. (Leicetter.)—Open to very great improTement. 

W. C. W. (Chelsea.)-Poor. 

L. S.—At the proper season, possibly, but certainly not 
now. Ton y .—Certainly. 

W. B. (Manchester.)-The inscription on the Royal 
Humane Society’s medal, “ Latcat ScintUtvk, 
Forttan," means, with reference to the figure of the 
)x)y blowing an extinguished torch in the hope tlut 
■■ Perchance a little Kpark rnap tjet lie hid." The mott» 
on the engraving of the medal, "Soc: lond. in 
resiisoitat intermortuoruni, instil. iiik*clxxiv.*' is 
abbreviate*!, and siiould run, "Socictas Loodim 
ill resuscitatioiium inUrmortuoniin, institute 
Mr><'CLXXiv." The (Royal Humane) Society, estab¬ 
lished in London (or the recovery of persona in a 
state of suspended aiiimaiion. This motto is amltted 
from the new pattern niadals. there not l»eing room 
for it now the size h reduced. 

Lex (York).—If you can afford it. as it would seem, 
why not take in the weekly nunil>er8 also, and then 
when you get the Monthly Fart you might give the 
numbers away to any poor lads in your neighbour- 
Iiood. 

J. F.- 3uch articles will be given, but we cannot 
exactly wy when. H. J*. ami G. W.—Alread)* an¬ 
swered more than once. We do not give the money, 
but the money's worth. 

ToNTQUAT (Woodford). Tliere are several objection* 
to the plan, and wc therefore cannot adopt it 
Surely you could find suitable compauions in your 
own neighbourhood. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

(Xew Seuif-s.) 

in.— “ Christmas.” 

Wc clioosc this month (as being the hallowed 
season wlicn for us and our salvation Christ 
eamo down from heaven) for onr competition 
subject,—“Christma-sand its Associations, sacred 
and social and we will give in connection with 
it two prizes jis follows :— 

(1) A prize of 10s. Qd. for the best essay. 
Kssays must not exceed, sa.y, 100 lines iu length. 
0(»eii to all readers up to the age of 17. Name, 
age, address, and certifier must be cleaily stated. 

(*2) A prize of 21^. for the best oi iginal pencil 
drawing. This competition is oj^en equolly to 
readers of all ages up to 21. Kveiy drtuvrinc 
must bear the full mime, etc., of the sender. 

hiss, and drawings must ivach us by the last 
day ill January, and none will be returned, 
whether accompanied by sbmips or not.. For 
general hints and conditions nder to page 144. 
[Headers in the colonies or America will be 
allowed a fortnight’s grace,—that is to say, all 
packets reaching us from abroad up to February 
14th will be admitted to the competition.] 


With this number is presented to every 
reader a plate on toned paper, entitled, “--/n 
Jftfick hi the Rear." Witliiiext week’s numboi 
will be presented in the same way a plate enti¬ 
tled, “ li'illing to u-ound and yet a/raid fe 
strike. ” 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE 1!ED ItlVEK FLOOD. 


Hy I!. IL D.yi.i.antyne, 

Author " Th^ Li/ebi)at" "Pont llcuie,'' etc. 


C:n.\l*TER XIV.—THE FLOOD BEGIN'S TO DO ITS 
WORK. 


J T is very sad that the hut of poor 
Poegwish has been earned away,” 
)bserTed Miss Martha Macdonald, wliilo 
)residing at the breakfast table. 

“ Yes, it iss fery sad,” responded Angus 
dacdonald, in a somewhat unamiablc tone; 
' but it iss more sad that he will pe living 
1 our kitchen now, for that wuman Wildcat 
lust pe there too, and it iss not coot for 
Wildcat to live in the kitchen. She will pe 
XI fond of the kitchen altogether, an’ she 


A Terrible Flood. 
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will pc a greater thief than our own cawtie, 
for she is more omniferous an’ not so easy 
to scare.” 

“ But cook is as good as a weasel at 
watching cats,” returned Martha, with a 
smile; “and it is reason we have to be 
Thankful we have no heavier trouble, An¬ 
gus, for many of the people up the river are 
<lriven out of their houses.” 

“ What you say iss true, Martha. Just 
pefore breakfast I met that Cherman crater, 
AVinklcmann, ridin’ to the mission-house 
for help. The ice would pe scrapin’ the 
end of his gardin, he was tellin’ me, an’ if 
the ruver would pc risin’ another fut it 
would come into the house. He says the 
people are goin’ off to the mountain like 
flocks of sheep, carry in’ their coots and 
triviu’ their cattle pefore them. It iss fery 
pad times, whatever.” 

In the parlour of Willow Creek House 
the breakfast party enlarged on the same 
theme. 

“ Things look serious,” observed Samuel 
Kavenshaw, as he commenced his third 
egg. “ If the water rises at this rate much 
longer, not only the houses that stand low 
on the river hanks, but the whole settle¬ 
ment will be in danger. It is said that 
four houses and a bam were swept away 
last night by the force of the ice some¬ 
where above the mission premises, and that 
about sixty people slept in the church.” 

“ It is well that our house stands high,” 
said Mrs. Kavenshaw. “ Don’t you think, 
Sam, that we might have the bam pre¬ 
pared, in case some of our neighbours 
have to leave their houses ? ” 

” The bam is ready, mother,” said Elsie. 
“ Father and I have b^n arranging it all 
the morning with the aid of Pcegwish, poor 
fellow, who has been sent to us by Mac¬ 
donald.” 

“ Ay, and it’s as trim as an hospital,” 
added Mr. Kavenshaw; “but I hope it 
won’t be wanted. The ice is now clearing 
away. When it is gone, the river will be 
sure to fall. Tell the boy to saddle the 
horse, Cora,” continued the old gentleman, 
attacking his fourth egg. “ I shall ride up 
to see how Winklemann gets on. Lambert 
is helping him.” 

“Is Lambert’s own house safe?” asked 
Elsie, with a glance at her sister. 

“ ^fe enough just now,” replied her 
father; “ for it stands much higher and 
farther back.” 

“ Don’t forget old Liz Kollin,” said 
Elsie. “ Her hut stands high, butif thiugs 
get worse she will be in danger, and there 
is no one to look after her, you know.” 

“ No fear of my forgetting the mother 
of the man who is helping to search for my 
dear boy,” returned Kavenshaw; “ besides, 
old Liz is not without friends. Both Louis 
and Winklemann have promised to keep 
their eyes on her.” 

This reference to the mother of Michel 
KoUin turned the thoughts of the party 
into a channel that was very familisw, for 
the lost Tony and his brother wore seldom 
absent from their thoughts. Of late, how¬ 
ever, they had cessed to talk much of the 
absent ones, because, asmonthsflew by with¬ 
out any tidings, their anxieties increased, 
and as their fears increased they felt less 
inclined to talk hopefully. Long before 
the breaking up of the ice Mr. Kavenshaw 
had sent eff an expedition at his own cost 
in search of the searchers. It consisted of 
a trusty Indian and two half-breeds. They 
were to cross the plains towards the Sas¬ 
katchewan district, and make inquiries 
among the fur-traders there; but nothing 

d yet been heard of ^them, and although 


the face and figure of Tony were never 
absent from the old man’s memory, his 
name was not now so frequently on his 
lips. 

A sigh from Miss Trim revealed clearly 
the nature of her thoughts. Poor Miss 
Trim! Her occupation was almost gone 
since Tony’s disappoarunoe. Besides losing 
the terrible and specific task of teach¬ 
ing Tony his lessons, the amiable lady 
had lost the general duty of keeping Tony 
in order, putting right what Tony had put 
wrong, and, generally, undoing what Tony 
did. She also missed painfully those little 
daily attentions to her hands and shins, 
which were rendered necessary in conse¬ 
quence of Tony’s activity with his nails and 
the toes of his boots—to say nothing of his 
teeth. For many weeks past—it seemed 
to her years—Miss Trim had not bandaged 
a cut, or fomented a bruise, or mollified a 
scratA with ointment. She absolutely 
felt as though she had suffered bereave¬ 
ment. 

The silence which had descended on the 
breakfast table was not broken until Mr. 
Kavenshaw’s horse was reported ready at 
the door. On his way to the main road, 
the old gentleman had to pass close to the 
summer house on the knoll so much coveted 
by Angus Macdonald. There he reined up 
a few minutes. The position commanded 
an extensive view, and the aspect of 
the river was sufficiently alarming. The 
ice, which by that time had broken 
up, was rolling and crashing along with 
inconceivable force before the impetuous 
torrent. The water had risen to such a 
height that the lower lands were completely 
inundated. That it was still rising was 
made obvious l«.v the fact that the roUing 
masses at the river-sides were being thrust 
higher and higher on obstructing points, 
carrying bushes and trees before them. 
Even while he gazed a lofty elm that grew 
on a low part of Angus Macdonald’s 
property was overthrown as it it had been 
a mere twig and swept away. Several 
young maple and oak trees farther down 
shared the same fate a few minutes later. 

The house of Angus was full in view. It 
occupied a mound nearly, though not 
quite, as high as the knoll on which he 
stood, and was still, like his own dwelling, 
far above the reach of the raging flood. 
The spot where the hut of Pcegwish had 
stood was by that time deep below the 
surface of the ice-torrent. 

Mr. Kavenshaw did not remain long in 
contemplation. The weather, which had 
been stormy, became suddenly cold, and a 
blinding fall of sleet induced him to button 
his great-coat up to the chin as he hastened 
away. 

Amving at the mission station after a 
gallop of several miles, he found a state of 
things which almost beggars description. 
Men, women, and children were hurrying 
to and fro, laden with their chief valuables, 
or driving carts loaded with household 
goods, which they deposited on the mission 
remises for safety, preparatory to the 
esertion of houses which was expected to 
take place on the morrow. Goods of every 
description were scattered about in wild 
confusion, for many of the people were 
half mad with alarm. The missionary, 
with his assistants, was doing his best to 
reduce the chaos to order. 

Farther up the river Mr. Kavenshaw 
encountered Herr Winklemann bearing a 
huge arm-chair on his shoulders. “ Mine 
hause is toomed! ” he said. 

“ Doomed ? I hope not. Where are you 
going with the chair f ” 


“ To zee hause of old Liz” 

Without waiting for a rejoinder the stout 
German hurried on, and was soon lost to 
view among the bushes. Kavenshaw fol¬ 
lowed him shortly afterwards, and found 
old Liz arranging and piling away the 
belongings of Winklemann, who, after de¬ 
positing the arm-chair by the side of the fire 
opposite the comer occupied by Daddy, had 
returned to his doomed house for mort-. 
Anxious to know in what condition hit 
friend’s house was, the old gentlemen took 
the road to it. The house of old Liz, .as 
we have said, stood high, and well back 
from the river. It had been made a place 
of refuge by the nearest neighbours, and 
was not only filled but surrounded by 
goods and furniture, as well as live stock. 
A dense mass of willow bushes, by which 
the little hut was surrounded, completely 
shut out the view all round, except back¬ 
ward, in the direction of the prairie, so 
that Kavenshaw did not come in sight of 
the spot whore the flood had already com¬ 
menced its work of destruction until he 
had traversed a footpath for nearly s 
quarter of a mile. Many wet and w^ry 
settlers passed him, however, with their 
possessions on their backs, and here and 
there groups of women and children, to all 
of whom he gave a cheering word of hope 
and encouragement. 

On clearing the bushes the full extent of 
desolation was presented to view. The 
river at this part had overflowed its 
banks, so that a large part of the country 
wore the aspect of a lake. Knolls and 
slight eminences, which in happier times 
had been 'scarcely observable, now stool 
boldly out as conspicuous islets, whilr 
many farmhouses were either partly sub¬ 
merged or stood on the margin of thc 
rising waters which beat against them. 
There was a strong current in some places : 
elsewhere it was calm; but the river itself 
was clearly traceable by the turmoil of 
crashing ice and surging water which 
marked its course. Men and women were 
seen everywhere—in the water and out of 
it—^loading carts or barrows with their 
property, and old people with childrx-n 
looked on and shivered, for the thermo¬ 
meter had fallen to five degrees below the 
freezing-point of Fahrenheit’s scale, as 
indicated by the thermometer at the par¬ 
sonage. The sleet had ceased, and the 
wind had fallen, but dark masses of clouds 
hurried athwart the lowering sky, and the 
dreary character of the scene was height¬ 
ened by the poor cattle, which, being 
turned out of their warm places of shelter, 
stood on knolls or in the water and lowei 
piteously. 

One of the most conspicuous objects of 
the scene, from Kavenshaw’s point of view, 
was poor Winklemann’s house—a small one 
which stood on a low spot already sur¬ 
rounded by water. In front of it was 
'Winklemann himself, wading through the 
flood, without coat or hat, and carrying a 
large bundle in his arms. 

“What have you got there?” asked 
Kavenshaw, as the German went stssgger- 
ing past. 

“ Mine moder,” he re^ed, and hurried 
on. 

Herr Winklemann had amother—as old ss 
the hills, according to his own report, and 
any one who beheld her feeble frame and 
wrinkled visage might well have believed 
him. With tender regard for her welfare 
her stout son had refrained from removing 
or even alarming her until the last moment, 
partly from fear that fright and the re- 
movid might do her serious injury, and 
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j«trtly from the hope that the flood had 
reached its highest pohit; but when the 
danger to his dwelling became great he 
resolved to curry her to the hut of old Liz, 
and, as a preliminary step, had removed 
her old arm-ohuir, as we have seen, to be 
ready for her reception. On returning to 
the house, however, ho found that a por¬ 
tion of the river-bank above had unex¬ 
pectedly given way, diverging the flood a 
little in that part, so that his dwelling was 
already a foot deep in water. The old 
woman, however, lay safely on tho bed 
where Winklemaun had placed her, (Uid 
was either unconscious of or indifferent to 
what was going on. She did indeed look 
a little surprised when her son wrapped 
the blanket on which she lay completely 
round her, and took her up in his arms as 
if she had been a little child, but the look 
of surprise melted into a humorous smUo 
as he drew the last fold over her face. She 
•clearly believed it to be one of her dear 
boy’s little practical jokes, and submitted 
without a murmur. 

Staggering through the flood with her, 
as we have said, Winklemann carried her 
to the cottage of old Liz, who received her 
with tender coi'o, helped to place her in 
the hig chair, and, rcuicmberiiig Daddy's 
tendency to fall into the fire, tied her 
securely therein. 

Meanwhile Winklemann r.an back to his 
house, where he found Mr. Eavenshaw and 
Louis Lambert assisting several men to 
secure it on its foundations by tying it 
with ropes to the nearest trees. 

Joining these he lent his powerful aid, 
hut a power greater than his was at work, 
which could not be resisted. Not only did 
the water rise at an alarming rate and rush 
against the house withtreiuendous violence, 
hut great cakes of ice bore down on it and 
struck it with such force as to make every 
timber tremble. Like all tho other houses 
of the settlement, it was built entirely of 
wood, and had no other foundation than 
the levelled ground on which its framework 
stood. 

"When the water rose considerably above 
his knees, and ice-floes threatened to sweep 
him away, Mr. Eavenshaw thought it was 
time for an elderly gentleman to retire. 
The others continued for some time longer 
securing the ropes and, with long poles, 
taming aside tho ice, but ere long they also 
were driven to the higher ground, and com¬ 
pelled to stand idly by and watch the work 
of destruction. 

“ You’ve got everything out, I fancy ? ” 
asked Lambert. 

“ Everyt'ing,” replied Winklemann with 
3 deep sigh, “ not’ing is left but zee 
house.” 

“ An’ that won’t be left long,” observed 
Mr. Eavenshaw, as a huge mass of ice went 
against its gable-end like a battering-ram. 

It seemejd to bo the leader of a fresh 
battalion of the destroyer. A succession of 
ice-floes ran against the house and trees 
to which it was fastened. An additional 
ru.sh of water came down at the same time 
like a wave of the sea. Every one saw that 
the approaching power was irresistible. 
The wave, with its ico-la<len crest, abso¬ 
lutely roared as it engulfed tho hashes. 
Two goodly elms bowed their heads into 
the flood and snapped off. The ropes 
parted like packthread; tho building 
slewed round, reeled for a moment with 
a drunken air, caught on a shallow spot, 
and hung there. 

“ Ach ! mine goot old hause—farvell ! ” 
exclaimed Winklemann, in tones of deepest 
pathos. 


The house bowed as if in recognition of 
the old familiar voice; sloped into deeper 
water; gurgled out its latest breath, like a 
living thing, through its doors and win¬ 
dows, and sank beneath tho wreck and 
ruin of its old surroundings. 

It was what men aptly term a clean 
sweep, but Winklemiinii’.s was not the only 
hou,se that succumbed to the flood on that 
occasion. Many besides himself were 
rendered homeless. That night (the 4th 
of May’) the waters rose four feet, and the 
settlers even on the higher grounds began 
to think of flight. 

( 7 (/ Ik conttHUCiL) 



A GREAT SECRET. 

By r.riKLEiGii OwEX, 

Author 0 / A Salute /or itobbers,'* etc. 

i'dr^ti me-‘' 

CliriKtinaa 
holidays. 
All the 
boys had 
^0110 home 

Bcbool, all 
except one 
j>oor fellow. 
W i 11 i ( 
Tonison’s jiarents were 
in India, and tlio aunt 
at whose house ho had been 
used to pass his holiday.s was 
ill. So there was nothing for 
it but that he must stay at school, while all the 
rest of his companions were making merry at 
their own homes. 

You must own it was hard ; but, like most 
thing.s, it could be made the best or the worst of. 
Willie, unfortimutely, seemed bent on doing the 
latter. 

There were books in plenty—story-books, and 
pictures. Tliere wivs u ]>aint-box, and a battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock, anti a fine box of bricks, 
all close to Iiis hand in tho schoolroom. 

But he liad turn(;d his back upon them all, 
and now stood, with very red eyes, rubbing his 
nose up and down the window-panes, looking 
out disconsolately into the forsaken playground. 

There luul been a heavy fall of snow for some 
day.s past, and the boys had amused themselves 
by building a snow giant; at lea.st, they had 
begun it, but the holidays coming had stepped 
their labours, and the figure now stood, minus a 
heail, looking very giim and ghostly in the 
centre of the playgroiiinL 

I don’t see why I shouldn't finish it,” 
Willie said, half to himself. And presently he 
sallied out to attempt the feat of finishing tho 
snow image. 

But he found it very different work from 
when, with liis twenty-two companions, tliey 
shared the labour among them. Twice he fell off 
the laildcr, or, rather, it fell with liim, and he 
was rolled in the snow. 

He grew very hot, despite the snow, and very 
cross. He marched indoors in a terribly bad 
humour, and when old Keziah, wlio had been 
left in charge of the house, called to him to say 
his tea was ready, he made her no answer. 

So the lame old cook, when she came limping 
in to close the shatters, w’os quite surprised to 
sec the boy sitting in the dark, witli his head on 
his hands. 

“Dearie me, Master Willie, but you did 
startle me!” said the old woman. “Why 
don’t you come in to your tea ? 1 put it in the 
parlour, for a change. There’s a hot teacake 1 
baked a purpose for you, and some blackberry 
jam. It is dreary like for j'ou, being all alone. 
But I hope you will enjoy your tea.” 

Willie’s lieai’t smote him a little when he 
saw the poor old lady hobhling about so cheer¬ 
fully to make him comfortable. 




The fact is, Master Willie Tomson was given 
to thinking more than enough of one person 
only—that person Willie Tom.son himself. His 
parents hud indulged him more than was good 
for any boy, and though he had hud the selfish¬ 
ness somewhat knocked out of him since he had 
been at school, he was apt on occasion to give 
way to very unpleasant tempers, as if every¬ 
thing in the world was bound to yield to him 
and that his was the first pleasure or conveni- 
cnco to be studied. 

Now this was the first occasion on which he 
had been left alone. When be had taken his 
tea he walked round and round the big school¬ 
room, trj’ing to fijney what his companions 
would be all doing if they were there. Then he 
began wi.shing they were. 

“ 1 should be so glad now if only one W’as 
here to keen me company,” he said to himself. 
“We should have such a gume—we shouldn’t 
full out, I know.” 

And whose fault had it generally been when 
they had fallen out ? He thouglit of that too, 
and how very much more kindly and patient lio 
would be could he but have one of his school¬ 
mates there now. 

Some one knocked at the door. 

Willie opened it, and Tom, the gardener's 
boy, entered, bearing a large boi, which he set 
down on the ground, panting. 

“It came from the railway for you, Master 
Willie. It is heavy! ” 

Then Willie saw the box was addressed to 
him. He knew it must have come from his 
cousin Mury. 

He and Tom soon got the cord off, hut the lid 
was nailed on, and no efforts of either of the 
boys could open it. 

“ I know where there's a chisel and hammer,” 
said Tom. 

Away he ran, and soon returned with the 
tools. 


Very deftly he took the lid ofT, unthoiit break¬ 
ing it, and the contents were rcvezaled. 

First a large cake, then a box of candied fruits, 
and a bag of oranges ; then a drawing-book, with 
some beautifully coloured pictures of birds, 
which Willie was csiwcially fond of drawing. 

There was a letter from his cousin ilary, to 
say how sorry she was that he could not come 
to them for his holidays, but that as his aunt 
was better she hoped he might do so before they 
were quite over. She liopcd he would try and 
be happy, and she scut him a little purse of her 
own knitting, in which was a shining piece of 
gold, with several shillings and sixpences be¬ 
sides. 

Willie was full of glee at being thus kindly 
remembered. But his pleasure was lessened 
when he recollected he hod no one to show the 
pictures to. 

“ And I w'anted to buy a pair of skates,” he 
said, sorrowfully. “Jack Lowell promised to 
teach me to skate, but the frost w ill very likely 
break up before lie comes back.” 

Tlien he proceeded to cut a piece of the cake 
to taste it, and Lis eye fell upon Tom, who had 
been i)icking up tlio bits of paper that had foUou 
out of the box on to the floor. 

“Will 3 ’ou have a piece of cake?” Willie 
said, at the same time liauding Tom a slice. 

“ I don’t mind, Master Willie,” said the lad, 
and he broke it in two and ate one piece up 
very eagerly, as if cake did not come often in 
his way. 

Young Tomson noticed that the other piece 
was being put in his pocket. 

“ Why don’t you eat it up ? ” he asked. 

“I should like the children to taste a bit,” 
was Tom’s answer. 

“Have you any brothers, then?” asked 
Willie. 

“There’s nine of us, in all,” the gardener’s 
boy made answer. 

“ Nine ! ” echoed Willie. “ But what use is 
that among eight ? ” 

“Oh ! ” replied Tom, “the little ones will 
be in bed when I go in. But I’d like the girls 
to taste it. They will ho up. My sisters, I 
mean.” 

“Look here!” said Willie, suddenly. 
“You just eat that now, Tom. 1 am going to 
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“ They all seemed glad to get away,” he said 
to himself. “No one was sorry for me, or 
asked me to come to see him. I believe they 
were none of them soay for me, like poor olii 
Keziah even.” 

He was (juite glad to think again of the bright 
look in the eyes of the gardener’s boy, and that 
he had been the cause of it. 

He fell asleep at last while planning a capital 
scheme for the morrow. 

The wintry sun shone full into the room 
when he awoke ; and, jumping up, he soon 
dn*8.sed himself, and went off to find Keziah. 

“ I want Tom to come into the town with me 
after breakfast,” he said. “ May he come ? ” 

Consent was readily given, there was nothing 


give you a piece to slmre; so they 11 all get n 
ta.sto.” 

He cut out a wedge of the rich plum cake and 
handed it to the boy, w’hose eyes fairly glowed 
with delight. 

“Oh! thankye, sir,” crie<l Tom, in the 
excess of his gratitude. “They will be plea.sed 
at home. It will be a Christmas Eve treat for 
them.” 

“To-morrow! ah! so it is, Christmas Eve,” 
said Willie Tomson. “ I had forgotten." 

Ho was a little sad again as he thought of all 
the meny parties that his young friends would 
be going to. 

lie felt loncl}’, too, as he went to bed, all 
alone in the long dormitory, full of beds, so 


ticularly. I wish you would get the beef for m-* 
Keziah.” ’ 

“Of course I will. Master Willie, and bhsj 
your kind heart too for thinking of it,” said the 
old cook. 

Tlie beef was sent to the gardener’s cottic^, 
with the materials for a pudding, and a portion 
of illie’s candied fniits. 

Such a dinner the little ones made! It 
would have done the young donor good to hive 
heard how frequently his name was lucntioLed 
with gratitude that day. 

iiut, tliough he was alone, and ate his Chmt* 
mas dinner by himself, Willie Tomson was not 
unhappy. He painted some very fair copies 
of tlie plates in liis new book, he read “Rol^- 


*‘They carried him off with three cheers and three times three I’* 


silent and empty, which was mostly rather too 
noisy. 

He lay awake thinking of many things. 
How that poor boy's eyes had lighted up when 
ho took the cake for his littlo brothers and 
sisters. It was a small matter, too, to make 
any one so glad ; yet it was very pleasant. He 
could not but remember how many times in 
this ve’y room he had been the cause of any¬ 
thing but pleasant looks. 

t How he had been wont to tease poor Dickey 
Flathers, who never could make a sum come 
right. And Ned Clarges, the lame boy, how 
many times he had caused him to limp about 
tlie room half undressed because he could not 
find bi.s iiigiit sliirt. Willie recalled these 
things with remorse now. If he only had 
Dickey or Ned here with him ! He tried to 
remember one kind or pleasant thing which he 
had done for his schoolfellows, but in vain. He 
cciild, indeed, recall many a sour look, and tenns ' 
of dislike, which he had c.allcd forth by his own j 
ill-temper or want of goo<l-naturc, but for any- 1 
tiling of the contrary' kind he racked his memory I 
in vain. | 


much for the boy to do ; and away the two lads 
went. 

They did not return till near dinner-time, and 
they were loaded. 

Then they went to work upstairs, with 
Koziah’s leave, She was only too gUd to see 
the boy pleasantly occupied. 

Towards evening all was done, and Tom went 
home, after wishing W^illie a very merry Christ¬ 
mas. 

Keziah was bringing in his tea, when he went 
into the schoolroom. 

“ If you please, Keziah,” said Willie, eagerly, 
“ I want you to buy me a large piece of beef; 
xtnj large.” 

“Bless you. Master Willie!” cried the 
cook; “whatever are you going to do with 
beef?” 

“ I heard Tom tefl another boy this moniing 
that his father had spent all his money for 
’ doctors, and in burying his poor little sister 
j wlio was ill so long, smlthat he expected they 
1 would not "et much Cliristmas dinner. There 
I are nine of them, you know, and I have got 
I some money, and f don’t want anything par- 


I son Crusoe,” and laid plans how he and Dickey 
Flathers should build a hot in the wocl when 
spring-time came, and how they would maki' 
believe it was a desert island. He wrote a loag 
letter to his father and mother in India; aau 
in the evening, ho bethought him of how be 
had heard poor old Keziali lamenting her sigbt 
being so bad she could not read by candlelight, 
and he offered to read her a chapter in her BihK 
which rejoiced the good soul above everylhicg. 

Of course it was not a very lively Christniii-* 
Day, hut it was far from being an unhappy on?- 

The day after Christmas Day, a friend of tb? 
schoolmaster, not knowing that he and bU 
wife were from home, called at the school. He 
had Iwen there before, often. The boys kne^ 
him, and he was a great favourite with them. 

Finding one little fellow left alone in the 
holidays, the kindly man took juty on him. Hf 
cniricil Willie Tomson off to his house in tbo 
neiglibourhood, and there the boy had indeed •'i 
good time. This gentleman had been a g^j 
traveller, and luvd made the most wonderfw 
collections from all the lands he had visited. 

Beautifully carved woods, exquisite bend work- 
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extraordinary weapons for war and hunting, 
all fashioned by so-called savages, yet more 
beautifully wrought than many things made by 
Jiiglily civilised people. 

There was a late, too, with a canoe and a boat 
on it ; and his new friend promised when, the 
fine weatlier came that lie would teach Willie to 
row and to paddle. He was about to begin to 
learn skating, but the frost broke up just before 
the holidays ended. And really tlie time hail 
passed so ouickly, young Torason had ceased to 
lament his being left at school. 

And now the ooys began to return. Tlie first 
who arrived rushed oif to the schoolroom. 

“Hullo !” he shouted; “where’s old Tom- 
son 

In came another. “ Tomson, my boy, where 
are you ? Are you alive ? ” 

“He has fallen out with himself, and run 
away,” said another. 

“ Hope you’ve had a meny Christmas,” bawls 
a roguisn-faced boy running in. 

But presently there was a change in the 
cries. 


“ Jolly old Will ! ” 

‘ ‘ Good little Tomson ! ” 

They found him, seized him, carried him off, 
on the shoulders of the biggest boy, round the 
playground, with three chcera, and three times 
three ! 

More kept arriving; and these, without 
waiting to hud their own shares, hearing of the 
boy’s generosity, cheered loudly too. 

Then there was a feast with the remains of 
Tomson’s gooil things, and other contributions 
from the well-stocked hampers of some new 
arrivals. 

A magic lantern was exhibited by one of the 
head boys, and a glorious evening they had. 

Young Toinson’s heart leaped for joy as he 
saw the beaming face of poor lame Ned Clarges 
in its place in tlie next bed to his own. 

Ned had been made happy by a handsomely 
bound volume ho had often wished for. 

“You are to use all my things, Ned,” said 
Will, in a whisper. “ You need not thank me,” 
he added, os they lay down to sleep. 

Truly the boy liad found out a great secret, the 


COUEAGE AND PEINCIPLE: 

A STOKY OF WATERLOO. 

By Major Seccombe, r.a. 

ITAD served for two 
two years in the —th 
Dragoonswheu Jack 
joined us, a fine 
young fellow of 
nineteen. \Vewere 
cousins, Jack Wes¬ 
ton and 1. 

My cousiu was 
the son of an old 
clergyman in Devon¬ 
shire, and haviug 
been educated for 
the most part at the 
quiet country vicar¬ 
age, was a simple- 
hearted, steady-go¬ 
ing youngster, and 
youug officers, who 




To the Rescue. (Page 215.) 


were, I am sorry to say, rather fiu5t 

Hardly any one could help liking Jack, he 
was so obliging and good-tempered, took such 
an interest in his work, and seemed so anxious 
to learn his profession. 

Our chief, a fine old soldier, and very difficult 
to please, was not long in expressing an opinion 
that “young Weston had the makings of a veiy 
smart officer;” but in many tlikigs Jack 
didn’t pull well with his brother subs., though 
they liked him personally. He was wliat tlioy 
called a bad companion, and serious; they 
couldn’t persuade him that late and nois^r sights 
at mess were a sensible way of passing his time. 


“ I say, look here ! 1 have got a new bat and 
r^tumps ! ” 

“ Hullo ! Who has given my rabbits such a 
fine hutch ? ” 

“Why here’s a Bible with my name in ! ” 

“ And here’s a new leaping-pole, such a beauty! 
with my initials cut on it! ” 

“ Here's a splendid ball in my desk.” 

“The fairies have been here, I think ! ” 

“ Or Santa Claus ! ” 

Tom, the gardener’s boy, was not far off, Tho 
news spread very soon. 

Then such a shout was raised for Willie 
Torason. 


secret of ever renewed happiness, in following | 
out those words which it would be well if uU 
laid to heart—“Be kindly affcctioned one to 
another with brotherly love, in honour preferring | 
one another. ” 
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or that honnetinj; watchmen, wrenchin" off 
knockers, anil such like amusements, were any¬ 
thing but senseless miscliicf; and so my i>oor 
cousin was beginning to be looked upon coldly, 
when the Great Napoleon surjinsed every one by 
his sudden relurii iroin Klba, and onr regiment, 
with others, was ordered to the Continent. 

One of our lieutenants in particular, who was 
the moving spirit in the silly amusements I 
have jnentioned, had t.ikcn a great dislike to 
Jack, sparing no pains to show it, and a voiy 
unpleasant alfair resulted. 

we were on the nvirch to the south of England 
for embark ition, and the wing of the regiment 
to which my cousin and this ollieer, whose name 
was Norman, belonged, happened to bo billeted 
for a couple of days at a liltlo country town in 
which an old laily friend of Weston's father 
resuled. Jack accordingly accepted an invita¬ 
tion to dine with his friends, and being very 
fond of music, in which he w.is prohcieiit, and 
the young ladies of the hou.so having similar 
tastas, song .succeeded song, until nearly mitl- 
uight, when llie <|uiet enjoyment of the party 
was unplea.s.'iutly disturbed by loud voices and 
laughter at the hall door, atid sounds as if some 
one were trying to make a forcible entrance. 

The fact was, Norman and some of hi.s too 
lively comiianions, after dining at the hotel, 
had started on one of their foolish inidnight 
i'xcursions, and had, amongst others, pitcheil 
upon the hi‘)nse of Mrs. Vernon, Jack’s hostess, 
to appropriate a knocker. 

Tito young ladies were in con.stemation, and 
Jack, wlio rccoOTised Norman's voice, ami 
guessed at once the cause of the tumult, went to 
tlie door extremely annoyed, to try and put a 
stop to the mischief. On opening it he was 
confronted by Norman, who was engaged in try¬ 
ing to wrem h off the knocker. On seeing Jack 
he exclaimed, 

“ Cornet Sobersides ! Ha, ha ! Lend a hand, 
most moral comet, to add to our regimental 
trophies.” 

What nonsense, Nonnan,” said Jack; 
“leave the knocker alone; this liou.se belongs 
to friends of mine.” 

** Sorry for it,” said the other; “ I’ve sot my 
mind upon ibis particul.ar knocker ; there isn’t 
another like it in my collection.” 

“I tell you,” .said Jack, his anger rising, 
“this house belongs to a friend, whose guest I 
am, and 1 won't permit it” 

“Eh—won't pennit it!” sneered Norman, 
who was evidently somewhat excited with wine. 
“I shan’t ask your leave.” 

“Oh, let it alone, Norman,” .said his com¬ 
panions ; * ‘ let’s be off, they are friends of 
Weston’s.” 

“Not I, ’said the other, and ho attempted 
again to wrennh away the knocker. 

“Stand olf!” said Jack, his indignation 
rapidly getting the better of him. “ You won’t! 
then I must make you,” and in an instaut ho 
grasiied Norman in liis arms. 

There w’as a short struggle, but Jack was a 
muscular young fellow, and the next moment 
his adversary lay on tlie broad of his back on 
the gravelb'd path. Ho rose, pale with passion, 
and would liavc renewed the struggle, but his 
brotlier olhccrs, who by this time were ashamed 
of their companion’s conduct and the whole pro¬ 
ceeding, gathered round him and hurried liim 
away. As he was liurriod off ho turned for a 
moment to Jack, wlio was about to re-enter the 
lioiise. 

“Mr. W'ston,” ho .said, with fury, “you 
struck me * * 

“ Not intentionally,” said Jack. “ If I did, 
I apologise. I really could not permit such an 
outrage up^m the hoiKo in which I am a guest.” 

“1 want none of your apologies, sir,” said 
Norman, “and the matter shall not ond here. 
You will hear from me in the morning.” 

Those were temblo times for <luelling—a 
pmetice which has happily become quite extinct 
m our country. Ihit in the days 1 speak of 
duels were fouglit upon very slight provocation, 
and a gentleman was supposed to be always 
ready to avenge n real or fancied insult by an 
appeal to the pistol. 

1 was writing a letter in my room at the 


hotel the next moi-niug, whtn Jack eame in 
from watering order. 

“ Have YOU heard alwnt that stupid nflair of 
mine with Norman last night {" he asked. 

I liad not, an<l Jack proceeded to acquaint 
me with what had occurred. 

“ Ilut did you strike him, Jack ?” I ques¬ 
tioned. 

“ Not that I remember,” said my cousin. “ I 
really coublii’t .stand his damaging my friend’s 
door in that way, and did my best to prevent 
him as he wouldn’t listen to reastni. He might 
have fancied 1 struck him in tlio struggle. Any¬ 
how, he says I did, and tobl me 1 should hear 
from him ; so 1 suppose bo moans to call mo 
out.” 

“ That’.s awkward, Jack. If he does, I snp- 
po.so you’ll have to meet him. Can’t the atlair 
be settled without fighting ? ” 

“ I apologised to him,” s;ud my cousin, “ and 
lie would not take tny apology. Jhit if he docs 
call me out, one tiling 1 know—I .shan’t go.” 

1 looked at Jack in .suri»rise, knowing the 
.strong freliiig lliere was in the corps upon iiues- 
tions of this sort. 

“ 1 sjiy,” repeated Jack, eelmly, “I shall refuse 
to meet him, whatever be tlo* c<inse(|iienecs ; I do 
so on principle ; I hold dm lling to be a .senseless 
and wicked method of settling <lispntes; no 
man has a right to risk his own life or injure, 
and, perhaps, take that of a fellow-creature, in 
this manner. I am very sorry for wliat lias 
occurred, and am willing to IcU him so again, 
and a|>ologi8e, if he thinks 1 struck him, but 
meet him 1 will not.” 

At this moment there was a knock at tlie 
door, and a captain of ours, naxned Hamilton, 
came in. 

“Oh, Weston,” .said he, “your servant told 
me 1 should find you here. Norman a.sked me 
to come and see you and give you this note. I 
suppose you know what it is about, so if you 
will name your friend we can arrange iiiattemat 
once. ” 

Jack took the note, read it in silence, and 
then placing it on the table, said, “ 1 expcctc<l 
this, Hamilton, but duelling is contrary to iny 
principles, and I must distinctly decline to meet 
Mr. Norman.” 

“ Whe-e-ew,” whistb'd Hamilton in astonish¬ 
ment; “do you really mean that you won’t 
fight?” 

“I—will—not,” said Jack, firmly; “I have 
told you my reasons ; I wouM ollt-r ag.ain to 
apologise, but Mr. Norman, in his letter, refuses 
to accej't an apology, so 1 have iiothiug further 
to say.” 

Hamilton rose, shrugged his shoulders, and, 
with* a look of astonishment at me, left tlie 
room. 

The troop to which Norman belonged con¬ 
tinued its march on the following day by a 
dillVient route from ours, and as we cro.sscd the 
Channel in separate transports, the regiment was 
not united again until wc Lmded in Helgimn, 
but when wc were once more all together it was 
easy to see that Jack’s refusal to mei't Nonnan 
had told very much against him in the opinion 
of niost of his brother officers, and the poor 
young fellow had to put up with cold looks and 
many a covert sneer. But lie bore it all bravely* 
though I often .saw him llt^sh and Iris lip tremble 
os ho stroggled to keep dmvn the sharp retort to 
remarks made by .J^'ormau ond his more im¬ 
mediate friends, clearly levelled at his supposeil 
want of courage. Jack, however, said notlring, 
aud did not even touch on tlie subject with me 
wlien we .sometime.^ rode together on the march. 
I learned the .secret of his forbearance one day 
when liappeiring to go into his quarters without 
knocking. I found him on his knees. 

How long my cousin would have been able to 
bear all thi.s it is impossible to say ; fortunately 
for liim, the movements of the Great Napoleon 
were rapid, and we found ourselves one fine 
morning, the 16th of June, marching out of 
Brussels to meet the enemy, who were advanc¬ 
ing in force upon Quatre-liras. 

I recollect the morning well; day was just 
breaking as we rode out of the town in column 
of section.s, our Imnd playing a well-known 
march, and the night«appcd citizens gazing at 


fl.s with faces of consternation from their half- 
oj>cncd windows. 

On reaching the outskirte of the town the 
trumpet sounded to man h at case. 

Jack, wlio wa.H Kubalt«Tn of the tr<>op in front 
of mine, dropiKni behind to join me. A shon 
distance in front of us rode Norman and two of 
his particular chums, laughing over their doings 
at the Duchess of Rielimond’.s party, from which 
they hod been called away by the summons to 
arms. As we rode we could liear from time to time 
a dull boomiog sound, which to many of oox 
older soldiers wa.s terribly sigiiiticant. 

We had just reachetl a road leading through 
the forest of Soignies when a statf otficer rode 
up to us. 

“Where shall I find yonr colonel.-” he 
a.sked, hurrieilly. “ I have an important 
<h'.spatch to carry to tho Duke and my horse u 
dead beat; perhaps he can spare me a mount.” 

Norman, who ncard the question, turned in 
his saddle, and with a bitter smile at Jack 
remarked to the aide-de-camp, 

“You need not take iho trouble to find the 
colonel, sir; Mr. Weston, there, who has, 1 
believe, no stomach for tho fight, will no doubt 
he happy to lend you his charger, as we an. 
likely to be engagetl soon.” 

I shall never forget poor Jack’.s face. He 
started a.s if he had lH*en shot, and turned deadly 
pale, but, closing his eye.s for a moment ar. i 
.setting his teeth firmly, he rode rapidly round t- 
the other llank of the troop, followed by a 
derisive laugh from liis tonnentor. Just then 
the “attention ” was soumlcd, followed by th^ 
trot, and hastily giving the .statf officer th- 
information he re(iue.ste<l, I spurred mydhestnut 
to his place in the troop. 

We were not engaged that day as we haJ 
expected to be. The struggle of Quatre-Bras 
was decided by tho time wc reached the scene ot 
action, and the following day we were employe i 
in covering the retreat to Waterloo, where the 
Duke had determined to give battle, only one ei 
our .squadrons coming into personal contact with 
the euemy, and by I be time wc arrived at or.r 
bivouac for the night wo were all far too 
to think of anything but rest. 

What a night that was ! The rain had pourt-l 
in torrents for liours ; the only woo<l we couM 
got wa.s so damp that we could scarcely make ^ 
doc ent fire ; and our men, after picketing thei: 
wearied and dripping horses, lay down in their 
damp cloaks, spRshed with mud up to th' 
eyes, and liuddled togotlier to get vrami; w: 
presented a very difTorent appearance from tli- 
pomp and glitter with which we had inarchi''! 
into Bru.s.scls a short time before. On tl', 
opposite slope wc could see here and there the 
flickering fin's which the enemy, as badly off*a.- 
ourselves, strove to kindle. 

Morning dawned grey and drizzling, and as 
n’.vnUc sounded I reiRn<l myself on my elbow 
and looked around. The aspect was anythin.: 
but cheerful—mud, Tiothing but mud every¬ 
where ; every one .slrivcring with cold and wet/ 
one dragoon m ar me examined the lock of hi? 
carbine, others were yawning and stretching 
themselves, our vedettes on the crest of the h: i 
loomed tJirongU the mist as they sat carbine on 
thig4 on their drenched hnrsc.s gazing into th > 
valley. Jack was already awake, and reading .a 
little book lie wa.s never without, a book whicli 
it would have been well for many of our pex^r 
fellows to have studied befure then, for their 
opportunity to do .so was gone ere nightfall. 

Soon, however, all was Imstle and confusion. 
Jack and I discuss^'d a hasty breakfast; “ Iw: 
and saddle ” sounded, and the regiment soon 
after took its place in tbc line of battle. 

We wore jiostcd with two other cavalry 
TOgiments in rear of the left centre of our line, 
an infantry brigade being in our front, and from 
here we had a splendid view of the French a? 
they formed on the opposite slojxv. It was .i 
sight I shall never forget ; the (!^liimD3 of 
glittering cavalry and <iark solid masses ot 
infantry that crowned the ridge in succession, 
and wheeled here and there into position, sceinr I 
endle.ss; but onr men .appeared to tlriuk. the more 
the merrier, and iimijy a laugh and reckle?? 
jest went round when we dismounted, aud st'>oi 
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easy, Jia our troopers vowed to «ive Bony and 
the Mounsoers a real downright good lick- 
ing. 

About half-past eleven the fight began with a 
roar of arrilloiy from both eidfs. and tlic balls 
began to whiz over us in a most unpleasant 
inauner, thoiigli without liiiting us, as wo had 
been withdrawn a little. l>elow the crest of the hill 
under cover from tlie fire. But about one o’clock 
our work began, w heu strong colaiims of French 
infantry attacked the brigade in our front, and 
the rattle of musketry Wiis quickly followed by 
the order to advance. 

We reaehctl the summit of the ridge just in 
lime to SCO the splendid ckarge made by Picton’s 
division, in which that gallant general lost Ms 
life. “Cavalry to llie front!” was now ihc 
order. Our white-hairc«l old colonel turned to 
his orderly trumpeter, tlio trumpetcalls rang out 
in quick succession, and, with a wild hurrah, 
wo dashed through the intervals of our infantry, 
who opened to let us pass. 

In front of us tlicre was a dcn.so column of 
French infantry already in confusion. In a 
moment we were in tho middle of them, and 
leiiring down tlie slope, our sabres whirling 
light luid loft. I could not tell you exactly 
what occurred ; all Wiis smoko, din, and wild 
excitement. I can remember trying to keep my 
horse from stumbling, and striking alK}ut me 
among glazed ahako-tops and bayonets and pale 
tierce faces, and feeling a stinging sensation in 
iny left leg, -vvldch I found afterwards was 
caused by a bayonet thrust. 

On we w’ent, right up to the French guns, 
which had been puslied forward to cover their 
infantry attack ; and here our fellows rode about 
doing terrible work with the sal)re. Then there 
was a halt, and wo got the word to retire, and 
tlio next moment wore trying to make our way 
hack over ploughed ground, with a swarm of 
French lancers let loose on our flank with 
fresh horses, wliilo ours were blown. 

I can tell you we ha<i hard work to get back, 
.and lost many a lino fellow. I had ju.st reached 
our lines, after a narrow escape from being un- 
Ij<»T?ed, and witli a dinge in my hidniet from a 
Ribre which would have .settled mo but for the 
strong brass crest, when Jack joined me. 

“ Have you seen Korman ? ” lie asked, 
hurriedly ; and before I could reply he added, 
“Why, there he is; he’ll be killed to a cer¬ 
tainty. 

I turned, and saw Norman at some distanee, 
dUmounted and shuiding with liis back to a 
gun-carriage, striving to keep at b.ay half a 
dozen Itiucers, who 'were pre.ssing upon him, 
determined to spear him where lie stood. 

In an in.stant Jack had turned his horse’s 
liead and wa.s riding furiously back again into 
the thick of the enemy. 

It Wiis perfect madness, for the whole of our 
fellows were in full retreat. I could not follow' 
him, for my horse at that moment was struck 
by a pistol ball in the near liind leg and fell 
with mo ; and as 1 lay unable to extricate my.self, 
1 saw .Jack strike down two of tho lancers, and 
reining up in front of Norman, who w’as fumt 
and wounded, m-aJe play with his sabre in all 
directioii.s as he kept ihc rt-st of them at bay. 
.My'cousin .and Norman would inevitably have 
l>een slain, but fortunately a regiment of our 
light dragoon.s just then charged the pursuing 
••nemy in flank, and tlie lancers, after a few 
more savage thrusts, oue of wdiich wounded 
Jack, thougli not severely, gallo])ped away. 

We were too crippled to do much more 
dining the rest of the day. Jack and Norman 
were both hors dr.combalj and were .sent to the 
re.'ir as soon as po.s.sible. But before the .ambu¬ 
lance carried them otf the field, when wc had 
ro-formed in rear of our po.«>ition during a lull in 
theswition, while Napoleon was making arrange- 
nionts for hi.s last grand cdlbit, Nonnaii, who 
was badly' wounded, ojid at tlie time did not 
exixjct to recover, a.sked our chief to let him 
Siiy a word to his brother clnccrs, and there, in 
tliC presence of us all, ho took Jack by the hand 
a.s they’ snt on the blood-stained ground together, 
mil said, with tears in his eyes, “ Weston, I am 
hdftrtily ashamed of my c-omluct to you. 1 
know no wtliat there is no braver man than u 


Christian. You risked your life for nn*; I 
entreat you to forgive me.” 

1 need scarcely say what was Jack’s reply'. 
Tho tw’o were ever after tlie firmest fiicnd.s, and 
when I kd’t the regiment in 1822, Jack, who 
was then one of its senior captains, wa.s the 
favourite of the cori)g, and universally' respected 
and beloved. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Winter’s Tale. 

IX SEVERAL CHAITEILM. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, tho kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darknc.^s of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

— Tennyson. 


Snow Crystals. 

Very many of our readers pos.se.s.s mit'roscope.s 
and the exquisite devices arouiul page 21t> 
represent a ftw of the uumberles.s wonders they 
may see for themselves if they will take tho 
trouble to examine a little snow under the lense. 
Comj'iiri'd with tliese snow cry'stals, as they are 
called, so lavrshly scattered over tlie earth by 
our Heavenly Father, and so little heeded by us, 
the very finest wnrk.s of man np[>oar coarso and 
blotched. Well might woexcLiiin, with David, 
“ How manifold an* Thy works! in wLsilom hast 
Thou niado them all.” The references to snow 
in ScriptiiTo aro very beautiful, but none arc 
more touching than that in-Isaiah : “Come 
DOW, and let us rentjon tl»galh«ir, .saith the Lord : 
thongh your sinSybo hs ic'nrl«Q they shall bo 
as white Itf siTov.-. ’ 


Chap. FI .—How am T to st'-p it, though ; aud there 
Is the doctor just in front ? 111! lii!’ 


Chnp. IJJ. — “Really, this ia getting serious. Whab 
shall I do?*" 

(To be eontinued.) 


A New Year’s Chime. 

King out the old, ring in the new, 

Kingjiappy bells, across tho .snow : 
Tlie year U going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true ! 


Chap. /. •Impatient .lack imticIpRtei the forthcomliin 
articles on tho {>111)1001 in tli# “ Hot’s OWN Papkb,'* 
by mnkintr a £leich. and trviiig It* “ ^Mist a splen¬ 
did puce," he cries, as he starts down tho hill. 
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SNOW-FLAKES (5« j^ge 215). 


We are Love’s winter angMs : 

When carih is hare and brown 
We cover all her wownds and sc-iia 
With mantles soft as down. 

The long and lonely meadows 
That lose thvir blossoms hricht, 

Aiul wee]i fhr all their loveliness, 

^\'e veil with glitterinK white: 

The forest houghs that shudder, 

All kiiuttpil. l>lacl<. and hare. 

We hsne with llowers like hridal bower*, 
Hic blossom hells of uir. 


Altove the sleeping roses. 

Above the wild wood flower*. 

We spread otir warm and shining robes 
Through all the w inter hours. 

We are Love’s little angels, 

But mortal eyes are aim. 

Men cannot see how fwir we he, 

Nor hear our joyful hymn : 

We are Love's shrou<le<l nnpels. 

But birds and hloss'tms kmov 
When God’s dear love falls from al'ove. 
Though boys may call it snow. 


















A mott Imposing; Reception. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

Bt the Rkv. T. S. Millingtos, 

Zuikor of Utider a Ctoud" “Boy and Man," etc. 


“ Not to her knowledge. She hoped 
not. Sausages were not good for little 
boys.” 

Of course they were not likely to come 
unless she brought them. They would 
not walk up to the door and knock at it 
and say, ” Let us in and eat us:” and as 
for being wholesome, she might as well 
have left the doctor to judge about that, 
we thought. 

The tea was not particularly strong, but 
I suppose she thought it would be better 
for our nerves. She was not going to give 
us any at first, for she came in and asked 
whether I would not rather have milk and 
water ? Milk and water I just fancy ! I 
had a great mind to ask for a pint of bitter, 
just to see how she would look. It’s true 
I was only a junior then; but—milk and 
water! 1 wonder whether she gives Dr. 
Hartshome milk and water? I wonder 
what she will give Drift if she marries 
him ? Hot water alone, I should think, 
without the milk, and plenty of it. 

We made a very good meal, though, 
with eggs and jam, and the doctor came 
in and ordered a ham to be brought up, 
and that was first-rate; but even he did 
not venture to say anymore about sausages. 

After tea Dr. Hartshome took me into 
his study “to show me something,” but 
forgot what it was when there, and began 
to question me about Pierre instead. I 
told him everything I coidd think of, and 
especially what had happened in the 
cricket-field and at the Sailors’ Home, and 
he kept on saying, “ Ha! poor boy! Ha, 


indeed ; very remarkable! Interesting 
case! ” after everything I told him. 

When I had done he said, “ I hope you 
are all very kind to Pierre. I hope there’s 
no teasing or bullying at Nether Cray.” 

I don’t remember what I replied to 
that; but I know I thought to myself I 
would try to be kinder to him next term 
than I had ever been before. 

“He has Buffered a great deal,” the 
good doctor said, and his eyes watered as 
he spoke; “ ho has not got over it yet. 
You should all be very patient with him, 
and very considerate ; not to make any fuss 
with him—I don't mean that, but to be 
friendly, and to take no notice of his want 
of memory, and so on. He ivill recover it, 
I hope : but a gi-eat deal depends upon his 
schoolfellows. It is an interesting case— 
very.” 

“ I’ll do what I can for him. Dr. Harts¬ 
home,” I replied; “you may be sure of 
that.” 

“ And if you notice anything particular 
about him, such as you have described to¬ 
day, just mention it to Mr. Kennedy,” he 
said, “ or to Mr. Lightfoot.” 

I promised him I would, and wished him 
good-bye; and when he shook hands with 
me I felt something hard in mine. And 
he laughed and said it was only a fee—■ 
that was the way he used to have his fees. 
It was not a bad way either. 

I don’t remember anything else worth 
mentioning that ooenrrod during the holi¬ 
days, except—yes, I may as well tell it— 
except that my father took me to London 



CHAPTER IX.—JOLIFFE AND GF-E. 


s soon as Pierre 
all right 


K r f % again we went 

Hartshome’s 

he caUed to 

sages, don’t 

you ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, thank you, sir,” I said. 

Mrs. JuU never answered a word, so wo 
could not tell whether she heard what was 
said to her or not, but when the table was 
spread there were no sausages. Pierre 
.'isked her in a very mild tone whether 
there were any coming, and she answered. 
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with hhn for two or three days ; and as I 
had a little time to spare I thought I would 
go and call on old I'oughcr—young Pougher 
I mean, of course ; he had asked mo to do 
so, and I did. 

It was a Tery stylish house, for London, 
out Kensington way. The moment I 
knocked and rang (as the brass plate 
requested), the door was Hung oi)en, and 
two footmen stood, one on each side of the 
doorway, while a sti>ut man in black 
approached down the eenfreof the hall. 1 
was going to make way for him, thinking 
it was a visitor coming out; but ho waited 
for me to si)eak to him, and then I under¬ 
stood it was the butler. Pougher was at 
home; so one of the tall footmen took my 
hat, and the other my cane, a jicnny one 
which I had bought tliat morning, and the 
butler led the way to the drawing-room. 
I was quite put out about the penny cane, 
for I saw how the tall footman looked at 
it, and how tenderly la; laiil it down upon 
the hall table, as if it had been something 
of great value; and tho drar.-ing-room was 
so grand, and everything in it so new, that 
I was almost afraid to .stop upon tho 
carjwt or to sit on tho chairs. But Pougher 
came running in pre.sently, and kicked 
over a little table a.s hi‘ did so, and tlien I 
was all right. 

I stayed to luncheon, and as wo were 
going downstairs Sir. Pougher arrived; 
but he let himself in with a latch-key and 
hung up his o^vn hat and put his umbrella 
in the stand with his own hands, and was 
very jolly. At luncheon time tho tall 
footman kept standing opposite to me, and 
I could see he was thinking about my 
penny cane. If ho was not, I was; but 
what did it signify ? 

After luncheon the carriage was or¬ 
dered, and drove np to the door with a 
coachman and another tall footman on the 
box; and a very high box too. No 
postilion tliis time; but they were only 
going to the park, and there is not much 
to bo scon there, and all the grand carriages 
are made that way. I stayed with Pougher 
as long as I could, and when I wished him 
good-bye I tried to slip away when there 
was no one about, but the tall footman 
was on tho watch, and he handed me my 
hat and cane in his usual lofty manner. I 
could SCO what he was thinking about, and 
should have liked to have given him a cut 
across the back of his logs with it on his 
stockings, it would have taken some of tho 
stiffne.ss out of him; but I took the cane 
and nourished it about as I went down the 
wide .steps as if I did not care, and walked 
olF without taking any notice of him. I 
could not help laughing, though, when I 
had gone a littlo farther, and instead of 
throwing tho cane away, as I had felt 
inclined to do, brought it home with me, 
and I have got it now. 

They live in great .style, the Poughers. 
lira. Pougher scarcely .spoke to mo; but 
old Pouglier was rather merry, and asked 
me to come again. 

I must now return to tho school at 
Nether Cray'. \Vo all had to do that when 
t.'ie holidays were over; so I am only in 
the fashion, like Mrs. Pougher. 

In tho neighbourhood of Nether Cray 
were two splendid orcliards; they belonged 
to two farmhouses, one of which had been 
for many years in the occupation of n cer¬ 
tain Mr. Joliilu; the other h.ad changed 
hands recently, and had come into the 
possession of a now man, as ho was called, 
whoso name was Gee. 

It is one of the traditions of the school 
Ih il in days gone by the fellows were in 


the habit of helping themselves pretty 
freely to the produce of these two orchards. 
I don’t think it could have been in Light- 
foot’s time, for he would have put a stop to 
it at once ; and I don’t believe there could 
have been any monitors in those days, 
because they must have known what was 
going on, and would not h.ave allowed it. 
Some people seem to think that apples are 
like hares and rabbits, and that it is not 
quite so bad to steal them from an orchard 
as it would be to .steal them out of a shop. 
Of course, as a monitor, I could not agree 
to that. We are to kwp our hands “ from 
picking and stealing,” and if that does not 
apply to apph s on a trisi I should like to 
know tho nieaning of it. It may bo said 
that orchards are robbed, and hares and 
rabbits snared, more for the fun of the 
thingtlian for what they are worth. There 
may be some truth in that, but it makes 
no difl'erence. Tbo laws of tho land are 
not to be broken “ for the fun of the thing.” 
They ought to be obeyed as strictly as the 
; rules of a school; aud the magistrates, 
like the monitors, aro bound to enforce 
them. Besides, stealing is stealing, what¬ 
ever you may call it; and no boy ivith any 
self-respect will be guilty of it. Tliat’s 
why I say there could not have been any 
monitors in those days. 

For in those days things had come to a 
pretty pass. Whenever tho boys were out 
walking, though they used, ns I have been 
told, to walk in couples then, like a prepa¬ 
ratory school on the Parade at Brighton, 
they would leave the ranks, jump over a 
hedge, shake the branches, gather up the 
falbm apples, and begin eating them, in the 
inostdetiant and impudent manner possible. 

At night they would leave their Jornii- 
tcries and descend in b.ands of three or four 
and commit moro serious dejircdations, 
destroj-iug in their haste moro tlian they 
carried off in their pockets. 

There w-ero of course constant feuds 
between the owners of tho orchards and 
these young robbers. I say young, but I 
believe in point of fact that some of the 
elder boys were guilty of the same disreput¬ 
able conduct. Tho boys of Nether Cray 
had actually gained for themselves tho 
name of tho forty thieves. “ Figure to 
yourself ' ” ns young Piorre, would say. 

When the apples were getting ripe, men 
used to be set to watch them, and night 
after night they sat up under tho trees, 
armed with bludgeons and blunderbusses. 
Dogs were lot loose, pitfalls were dug, and 
traps were set. Some of our fellows could 
remember seeing a board stuck up some¬ 
where, with 

“ Steel traps and spring guns set hear ! ” 

“Hear I” indeed. Nobody would believe 
such things in these days. 

At length Mr. Joliife, or it may have 
been his preib'crssor, got tired of all this, 
and he came and made a proposal to the 
boys. Boys, hi; said, were fond of apples, 
and of course the orchard was a great 
temptation to them; but boys could bo 
trusted to behave honourably if put uiion 
their honour. He woulH not grudge them 
a few ajiples every year, not he, if they 
would only let him keep the rest in peace. 
He would make a bargain with them. They 
wore to keep away from his premises, 
honour bright! and ho was to give them 
a barrow-load of right good .apples to bo 
distributed among them, or siaambled for 
if they preferred it, every year. 

“ Mind you,” he said, “ I shall be honest 
with you, and y'ou must be honest with me. 
I shall have no more mantraps, nor spring- 


gims, nor pitfalls of any sort on my pre¬ 
mises. I shan’t even look out of win¬ 
dow purposely. If you choose to rob 
me next 8ea,son you will not run much 
risk; but if you give me your word, one 
and all, that you will do nothing of the 
kind. I shall trust you. ‘Fair jday is a 
jewel: ’ ” 

Tlic boys all voted Farmer Joliffe a very 
jolliful fellow, and gave their word at 
once; and the bargain had been honestly 
kept ever since that day. Every season he 
brought his apples to the gate—a truck¬ 
load when flio fruit was jilentiful, bu^ 
never less than a good barrowful, and 
rolled them out upon the short grass of the 
cricket-tield to be scrambled for. Good, 
sound, rosy, honest, loyal apples they were 
tiX); none of your windfalls. Ho dealt 
fairly by us and we dealt honestly by 
him. 

The other fanner found it to his inten -t 
to make tho same arrangement; but we 
did not get on quite so well with him. He 
did not send ns such good apples, nor 
many of them. We took what he sent, of 
course, but ilid not thank him for them; 
and some of the fellows, I bidiove, threat¬ 
ened to break off the bargain if he did not 
use us better, and go in for their own shar 
as before, though, of course, the monitors 
would not have allowed that, nor would 
Light foot, if he knew it. Farmer Gee (the 
new man), when he came to the place, 
was worse than his predecessor. He actu¬ 
ally said we ’’ad no right to the apples, 
and he shoubl please himself about send¬ 
ing tliem. The fellows all said they had a^ 
much right to their share as he had. to his. 
It was a bargain, and he was bound to 
abide by it. He had sent us a scrubby 
little barrow-load each year so far, but w. 
were not at all satisfied with him. Besides, 
he ought to have come himself, as Mi. 
Joliffe did, instead of sending them by a 
labourer. Tha same man brought then; 
who fed his pigs, and that was just about 
what the apples were fit for. It was adding 
insult to injury, as we aU felt. 

October was now come, and Famur 
Jolifl'o'had sent his compliments and would 
be glad to know when it would be con¬ 
venient for us to receive our apples. We 
sent our compliments back to him, and 
fixed a day and hour, not too far off, you 
may be sure. That was the way wo alw'avs 
behavf'd to each other. Tou never lose 
anything by being polite. The day and 
hour had arrived, and the Union Jack had 
been flying at the truck all the afternoon, 
with three or four alphabeticala which speir 
apples (apis for sliortneas) below it. The 
fellows were assembled near the gat', 
and Captain Crosstree, as the signalman 
on duty was always called, was np aluf: 
with the telescope, keeping a good loc'k- 
out. His mate was down below, with 
another set of signals ready bent to tb 
halyard.s, to be run up as soon as Mr. 
Joliffe and the truck (we expected a tnuk 
this time) should lie.ave in sight. All ct' ' 
were directed to the flagstaff, and when e; 
length two little bundles flew up to tin 
masthead, and bursting asunder throne 
tho skilful management of the mate .li- 
le.anit that from Johnny), fluttered forth 
upon tho breeze, sometbmg like a che-: 
broke from the lips of every one present. 
Tho next moment Captain Crosstree di"- 
appeared from his perch, and began quick;y 
to descend. 

“Tho rope glides swiftly through his glowii.- 
haiids. 

And quick as lightning on the ground he 
stands.” 
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aen ho and his mate, leaving the flags to 
launt it as they would (an unseamanlike 
)roeeoding, for the signals ought to have 
ifen hauled down again and stowed away), 
an with aU their speed to join the group 
if those who had boon watching their pro- 
eedings near the gate. 

As soon as tho sound of wheels was 
leard outsido, the gates were thrown wide 
■pen, and Mr. Jolitfe approached, followed 
ly a tnick laden with tho usnal tribute. 
Tie fellows took off thoir hats and Mr. 
oliffe did the same, and then they stood 
side and ranged themselves in two groups, 

•s a convoy, while tho truck was drawn on 
owards the cricket-field. No hand was 
Hit out to touch the cart. It was our 
awful prize, but there was to be fair play 
imong ourselves, as well as with the 
armor who had brought his tribute in. 
lot an apple was to be touched until the 
vord was given. 

“Now, you fellows,” cried Merivale, 
vhen the cricket-field was reached and 
ho truck had stopped—“now, you fel- 
ows, stand back; form sides, you know, 
ingle file on each side. There are plenty 
er every one, and every one must have his 
hance.” 

Tho little boys, as by custom immemorial, 
ook thoir places nearest the truck. This 
advantage had always been conceded to 
hem, and they were allowed to make the 
lest of it. The big fellows stood farther 
town. They did not care so much about 
ipples as the others, of course; and if they 
lid, they had longer arms and legs, and 
ould help themselves to as many as they 
iked fairther down tho stream. 

I was in the junior school then, and Ryan 
■ame pushing up towards the truck, drug- 
ring young Pierre with him, and shouting 
)ut, “ Pum, pum,” which hp thought was 
French for apples. He got a good place for 
limself and a very good one for Pierre, 
i’yan never cared how ho pushed and 
1 bowed; the boys did not like it, when they 
elt a poke in the ribs, but they said, “ It’s 
inly that gossoon,” and laughed and put 
ip with it. 

Meyer, however, was not so good-tem- 
inred. ' He ought not to have been among 
he juniors at all, but ho would not under- 
itand that. 

What was the use of being bigger and 
Wronger than tho others, he said, if he 

was not to take advantage of it ? “ Every 
me for himself ” was his creed. Why, if 
rou came to that, how was anybody over 
<1 get on in the world ? Life itself was a 
i ramble, and it was every man’s duty to 
limself to do the best for himself, to get 
ill he could and keep all he got. 

That was how he argued when Merivale 
md the rest ordered him to come lower 
town ; but it was no use; the monitors 
vould not listen to him. 

“Come down to your place, Meyer,” 
laid Merivale. “ You have no business 
here among tho young ones.” 

“I go where I will,” said Meyer. 

“ You must come lower down, I tell 
rou.” 

‘ ‘ Must I ? WTio will make me ? ” 

“Nonsense; do as the rest do. You 
00 , Jervis, don’t let ns have any bother.” 

.Tervis was another big boy; a senior but 
lot a monitor. Ho never did much work 
n school, and he was no cricketer. A lazy 
fort of fellow, and not very particular about 
jis company. He and Meyer were great 
iriends, and Meyer could lead him any¬ 
where and do anything ho liked with him. 

(To be continued.) 


THE .BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jvli!.s Veexe. 


ClIArTEE XII.—HOPE EEVIVED. 


r 3 E wind had now increased to a hurri¬ 
cane ; it had veered to the south-west, 
and had attained a velocity little short of 
ninety miles an hour. On land, the most 
substantial of erections could with diflaculty 
have withstood its violence, and a vessel 
anchored in a roadstead must have been 
tom from its moorings and cast ashore. 
The memorable storm that had devastated 
the Island of Guadaloupe on tho Seth of 
July, 1825, when heavy cannon were lifted 
from their carriages, could scarcely have 
been more furious, and it was only her 
mobility before the blast and tho solidity 
of her structure that gave the Pilgrim 
a hope of surviving the tempest. 

A few minutes after tho topsail had been 
lost the small jib was carried away. Dick 
Sands contemplated the possibility of 
throwing out a storm-jib, made of extra 
strong canvas, as a means of bringing the 
ship a little more under his control, but 
abandoned tho idea as useless. It was, 
therefore, under bare poles that the Pilgrim 
was driven along; but in spite of the lack 
of canvas, the hull, masts, and rigging 
gave sufficient purchase to the wind, and 
the progress of the schooner was prodigi¬ 
ously rapid ; sometimes, indeed, she seemed 
to be literally lifted from the water, and 
scudded on, scarcely skimming its surface. 
Tbo rolling was fearful. Enormous waves 
followed in quick succession, and as they 
travelled faster than the ship, there was the 
perpetual risk of one of them catching her 
astern. Without sail, there were no means 
of escaping that peril by increase of speed; 
the adroit management of the helm was the 
only chance of avoiding the hazardous 
shocks, and even this repeatedly failed. 

To prevent his being washed overboard 
Dick lashed himself to his place at the 
wheel by a rope round his waist, and made 
Tom and Bat keep close at hand, ready to 
give him assistance, in case of emergency. 
Hercules and Actsoon, clinging to the bitt, 
kept watch at the bow. Mrs. Weldon and 
her party, at Dick’s special request, re¬ 
mained inside the stem cabin, although the 
lady, for her own part, would much rather 
have stayed on deck; she had, however, 
yielded to the representation that she 
would thus he exposing herself to unneces¬ 
sary danger. 

The hatchways were hermetically closed, 
and it was to he hoped that they would 
withstand the heavy sea that was dashing 
over them ; only let one of them give way 
to the pressure, and tho vessel must inevit¬ 
ably fill and rfoimder. It was a matter of 
congratulation that the stowage had been 
done very carefully, so that notwithstand¬ 
ing all the lurchings of tho ship, the cargo 
did not shift in the least. 

Tho heroic young commander had still 
further curtailed his periods of rest, and it 
was only at the urgent entreaty of Mrs. 
Weldon, who feared that he would exhaust 
himself by his vigilance, that he was in¬ 
duced to lie down for a few hours’ sleep on 
the night of the 13th. 

After Tom and Bat had been left alone 
at the wheel, they were, somewhat to their 
surprise, joined by Negoro, who very rarely 
came 9 ft. He seemed inclined to enter 
into conversation, hut found little en¬ 
couragement to talk on the part either of 


Tom or his son. AU at once a violent roll 
of the ship threw him off his feet, and he 
would have gone overboard if he had not 
been saved by falling against the binnacle. 

Old Tom was in a frantic state of alarm 
lest the compass should he broken. He 
uttered a cry of consternation so loud that 
it roused Dick from the light slumber into 
which ho had fallen in the cabin, and he 
rushed to the deck. By the time he had 
reached the stern, Negoro had not only 
regained his feet, hut had managed success¬ 
fully to conceal the hit of iron which he had 
again extracted from beneath the binnacle 
^mcro he had himself laid it. Now that 
the wind had shifted to the south-west, it 
suited his machinations that tho magnetic 
needle should indicate its true direction. 

“How now?” asked Dick, eagerly; 
“what is the meaning of all tliis noise?” 

Tom explained how tho cook had fallen 
against the binnacle, and how he had been 
terrified lest tho compass should bo injured. 
Dick’s hcai't sank at tho thought of losing 
his sole remaining compass, and his anxiety 
betrayed itself in his countenance as he- 
knelt down to examine its condition ; but 
ho breathed freely as he ascertained that 
th e instrument had sustained n o damage; by 
the dim light he saw the needle resting on 
its two concentric circles, and felt his feara 
at once relieved; of course, he was quite un¬ 
conscious of the fact’that the removal of 
the hit of iron had made the magnet change 
its pointing. The incident, however, excited, 
his misgiving; although he felt that Negoro- 
could not be held responsible for an acci¬ 
dental fall, the very presence of the man 
in such a place at such a time perplexed 
him. 

“ And what brings you hero, this hour of 
the night ? ” he asked. 

“That’s not your business,” retorted 
Negoro, insolently. 

“ It is my business,” replied Dick, reso¬ 
lutely ; “ and I -mean to have an answer; 
what brought you here ? ” 

Negoro qnswered sullenly that he knew 
of no rule to prevent his going where he- 
liked and when he liked. 

“No rule!” cried Dick; “then I make 
the rule now. From this time forward, I 
make the rule that you shall never come 
astern. Do you understand ? ” 

Roused from his accustomed doggedness, 
the man seemed to make a threatening 
movement. Quick as lightning, Dick Sands 
drew a revolver from his pocket. 

‘ ‘ Negoro, one act, one word of insub¬ 
ordination, and I know my duty.” 

Negoro had no time to reply; before he- 
could speak he was bowed down towards 
the deck by an irresistible weight. Hcroulea 
had grasped him by the shoulder. 

“ Shall I put him overboard, captain ? 
he will make a meal for the fishes; they 
are not very particular what they eat,” 
said the negro, with a grin of contempt. 

“ Not yet,” quietly answered Dick. 

The giant removed his hand, and Negoro 
stood upright again, and began to re¬ 
treat to his own quarters, muttering, how¬ 
ever, as he passed Hercules, 

“ Yon -WTetched nigger ! You shall pay 
for this!” 

The discovery was now made that the 
wind apparently had taken a sudden shift 
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of no less than forty-fire degrees; but 
•what occasioned Dick the greatest per- 


Atlantic and the Pacific, it was nowhere to 
be discerned. Was he dreaming ? was he 


But no : he was convinced there wss ao 
error in his steering. Although he could 
not actually see it for the mist, he knew 
that day after day the sun ro8<‘ before him, 
and that it set behind him. Tet he wi, 

, constrained in bewilderment to ask, wh»t 
I had become of those shores of Aiueriti 
u^ron ■which, when they came in sight, 
there was only too great a fear the ship 
would be dashed k what had becomf of 
them!' where ■were they ? whither iud 
this incessant humcane driven them : wlij 
did not the expected coast airpear ? 

To all these bewildering inquiries Dick 
could find no answer except to imagins 
that his compass bad misled him. 'itth 
was powerless to put his own misgh'ing’ 

; to tho test; ho deplored more than er:: 
the destruction of the duplicate iustrumei' 
wiiiuh would have checked his renters 
He studied bis chart; but all in vain: tlw 
position in which he found himself, as t‘ 
result of Xegoro’s treachery, seemci to 
baffie him the more the more he tried to 
solve the mystery. 

The days were passing on in this chtoni: 

' state of anxiety, when one morning abos 
eight o’clock, Hercules, who was on wate’j 
at the fore, suddenly shouted, 

“Land!” 

Dick Sands had little reliance npon tk? 
negro's inexperienced eye, but hurrie-l 
forward to the bow. 

‘ “ Where’s the land ? ’ lie cried; hisToia 




Under bare poles. 


■plcxity ■was that there was nothing in the 
condition of the sea to correspond with tho 
alteration in the current of the air: instead 
■of being directly astern, wind and waves 
were now beating on the larboard. Pro¬ 
gress in this way must necessarily be full 
of danger, and Dick was obliged to bring 
his ship up at least four points before he 
gothcr straight before the tempest. 

The young captain felt that he must be 
more than ever on the alert: he could not 
.shake off the suspicion that Negoro had 
been concei-ned in the loss of the first com¬ 
pass, and had some further designs upon 
the second. Still he ■was utterly at a loss 
to imagine what possible motive the man 
could have for so criminal an act of ma¬ 
levolence, as there was no plausible reason 
to be assigned why he should not be as 
jinxiousos all tho rest to reach the coast of 
America. The suspicion continued, how¬ 
ever, to haunt him, and when lie mentioned 
it to Mrs. Weldon he found that a similar 
feeling of distrust had agitated Iter, al¬ 
though she, like himself, was altogether 
unable to allege a likely motive why the 
cook should contemplate so strange an act 
■of mischief. It was deteniiiuod tliat a 
strict surveillance should be kejit upon all 
the fellow's movements. 

Jlegoro, however, manifested no inclina¬ 
tion to disobey the captain's peremjjtory 
order; he kept sti'ictly to his own part of 
the ship ; but as Dingo was now regularly 
quartered on the stern, there was a tole¬ 
rably sure guarantee thatthecookwould not 
be found wandering much in that direc¬ 
tion, 

A week passed, and sfiU the tempest 
showed no signs of abating; the barometer 
continued to fall, and not once did a period 
of calmer weather afford an opportunity of 
carrying sail. The Xrilgrim stdl made her | 
way north-east. Her speed could not be 
less than two hundred miles in twenty- 1 
four hours. But no land appeared. Vast 
as was the range of the American continent, 
extending for 120 degrees between the 


Quick as llghtnin|^, Dick Sands drew a revolver from his pocket." 


mad ? Dick would perpetually ask himself: 
had he been sailiog iii a wrong direction ? 
had he failed to steer aright ? 


being scarcely audible above the howlioe^i 
the tempest. 

“ There! look there ! ” said Hercal«*i 
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30(lilinK hu head and pointing over the 
urlx)ara aide to the north-east. 

Dick cnuld see nothing. 

Mrs. Weldon hail heard the shout. Un- 
ible to restrain her interest, she had left 
ler cabin and was at Dick’s side. He 
ittered an expression of surprise at seeing 
ler, but could not hear anything she said, 
IS her voice was unable to rise above the 
■oaring of the elements; she stood, her 
whole being as it were concentrated in the 
Mwer of vision, and scanned the horizon in 
be direction indicated by Herculo. But 
ill to no purpose. 

.Suddeidy, however, after a while, Dick 
'aised his hand. 

“Yes!” he said; “yes; sure enough, 
render is land.” 

He clung with excitement to the netting; 
ind Mrs. Weldon, supported by Hercules, 
■trained her eyes yet more vehemently to 
^t a glimpse of a shore which she had 
xigun to despair of ever reaching. 

Beyond a doubt an elevated peak was 
:here. It must be about ten miles to lee¬ 
ward. A break in the clouds soon left it 
nore distinct. Some promontory it must 
le upon the American coast. Without 
tails, of course, the Pilgrim had no chance 
jf bearing down direct upon it; but at least 
here was every reason to believe that she 
would soon reach some other portion of the 
thore; perhaps before noon, certainly in a 
tew hours, they must be close to land. 

The pitching of the ship made it impos- 
rible for Mrs. Weldon to keep safe footing 
m the deck ; accordingly, at a sf^n from 
Dick, Hercules led her back again to her ' 
^bin. 

Dick did not remain long at the bow, 
but went thoughtfully bock to the wheel. 

He had, iitdeed, a tremendous ri-sponsi- 
bUitv before him. Hen' was the land, the 
land for which they had longed so eagerly ; 
and now that their anticijiations were on 
the point of being realised, what was there, 
with a hurricane driving them on towards 
it, to prevent that land being their destruc¬ 
tion? What measures colild he take to 
prevent the schooner being dashed to 
pieces against it ? 

At the very moment when the promon¬ 
tory was just abreast of them, Negoro 
appeared on deck ; he nodded to the peak 
famiUarly, as he might have salut^ a 
familiar friend, and retired as stealthily as 
be had come. 

Two hours later, and the promontory was 
lying to the larboard wake. Dick &nds 
hsd never relaxed his watchfulness, but he 
bod failed to discover any further indica¬ 
tions of a coast-line. Hii perplexity could 
only increase ; the horizon was clear; the 
Andes ought to be distinct; they would be 
conspicuous twenty miles or more away. 
Dick took up his telescope again and again; 
be scrutinised the eastern horizon with 
minutest care ; but there was nothing to 
be seen ; and as tbc afternoon waned away 
the last glimpse had been taken of the pro¬ 
montory that bad awakened their expecta¬ 
tion ; it had vanished utterly from their 
Kaze; no indication of shore could bo seen 
from the Pilgrim's deck. 

Dick Sands uttered a sigh of mingled 
smazoment and relief. He went into Mrs. 
IV'vldon's cabin, where she was standing 
with her party. 

“ It was only an island I ” he said ; 

” only an island! ” 

"How? why ? what island? what do 
you mean ? ” cried Mrs. Weldon, incredu¬ 
lously; " what island can it be ? ” 

"Thechart perhaps svill tell us,” replied 
Dick; and hurrying off to his own cabin. 
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he immediately returned with the chart in 
his bands. 

After studying it attentively for a few 
minutes, he said, 

“ There, Mrs.Weldon ; the land wc have 
just passed, I should suppose, mu.st be 
that little speck in the midrt of the Pacific. 
It must be Easter Island. At least, there 


He relapsed into silence. Then brighten¬ 
ing up, he added, 

"But, thank God ! at least wo have now 
the satisfaction of knowing where wo really 
arc; we ate no longer lost upon the wide 
Pacific; if oidy this hurricane will cease, 
long as the distance seems, wc are on out 
proper course to the shores of America.'* 
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seems to be no other land which possibly it 
could be.” 

“ And do you say,” inquired Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, “ that we have left it quite behind 
us ? ” 

“ Yes, entirely ; almost to ■windward." 

Mrs. Weldon oommenced a searching 
scrutiny of the map that was outspread 
before her. 

“ How far is this,” she said, after bend¬ 
ing a considerable time over the chart; 
“ bow far is this from the coast of 
America ? ” 

" Thirty-five degrees," answered Dick; 
“ somewhere about 2,500 miles.” 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” rejoined 
the lady, astonished ; “ if the Pilgrim is 
still 2,500 miles from shore, she has posi¬ 
tively made no progress at alL Impos¬ 
sible ! ” 

In thoughtful perplexity, Dick passed 
his hand across his brow. He did not 
know what to say. After an interval of 
silence, be said, 

“ I have no account to give for the 
strange delay. It is inexplicable to my¬ 
self, except upon that one hypothesis, which 
I cannot resist, that the readings of the 
compass, somehow or other, have been 
wrong.” 


The tone of confidence with which the' 
youthful captain spoke hod the effect of' 
inspiring new hope in all who heard him ; 
their spirits rose, and to their sanguine 
mood it seemed as if they were approach¬ 
ing to the end of all their troubles, and 
had hardly more to do than to await the 
turning of a tide to bring them into a glad 
proximity to port. 

Easter Island, of which the true name is- 
Vai-Hoo, was discovered by David in 1686, 
and visited by Cook and Lajierouse. It 
lies in lat. 27“ S., and long. 112“E.; conse¬ 
quently, it was evident that du^g the 
raging of the hurricane the schooner hud 
been dnven northwards no loss than fifteen 
degrees. Far away, however, as she was 
from shore, the wind could hardly fail 
within ten days to carry her ■within sight 
of land ; and then, if the storm had worn, 
itself out (as probably it would), the 
Pilgrim would again hoist sail, and make 
her way into some port with safety. Any¬ 
how, the discovery of his true position re¬ 
stored a spirit of confidence to Dick Sands, 
and be anticipated the time when he should 
no longer be drifting helplessly before the 
storm. 

To say the truth, the Pilgrim had suffered 
very little from the prolonged furj" of 




















-the weather. The damage she hod sus¬ 
tained was limited to the loss of the top¬ 
sail and the small jib, which could bo easily 
replaced. The caulking of the seams re¬ 
mained thoroughly sound, and no drop of 
water had found its way into the hold. 
The pumps, too, were perfectly free. Dick 
Sands did not fear for the stability of his 
ship ; his only anxiety was lost the weather 
should not moderate in time. Only let the 
wind subside, and the schooner once more 
would be under his control; but he never 
forgot that the ordering ®f the winds and 
waves was in the hands of the Great 
Disposer of all. 

{To he continued.) 

peterTrawl. 

Bv William H. G. Kingston. 

CIlAiTEii XIII.— colUinued. 

after daylight 
the captain came on 
deck, and he had not 
been there long when 
there was a lull. 
“Hands about ship!” 
he shouted. 

The watch below 
tumbled up, and the 
brig was got round. 

“ Will you take 
charge, sir ? ” hum¬ 
bly asked the mate. 
“I have been on deck 
aU night, and can 
scarcely stand.” 

The captain raved at him for a lazy 
hound. “ I haven’t turned in, either,” 
he said, though he had been asleep in his 
■chair for several hours. “1 want my 
breakfast; when I’ve had that I'll relieve 
you.” 

The mate made noreply, and as soon as the 
captain went below he hurried forward to 
bid the cook make haste with the cabin 
breaUast. It was a difficult matter, how¬ 
ever, to keep the galley fire alight, or the 
pots on it in their places. The weather 
seemed to be improving, but the men were 
well-nigh worn out with pumping. When 
the captain at last came on deck, in spite 
of their grumbling, he kept them labour¬ 
ing away as hard as ever, and ordered Jim 
and mo to take our turn with the rest. 
Tbis we did willingly, as we knew that 
unless all exerted themselves the brig 
most founder. 

As noon approached, thecaptain brought 
■up his quadrant, and sent below to sum¬ 
mon the mate to take observations, though 
the clouds hung so densely over the sky 
■that there was but little chance of doing 
-this. 

Might as well try to shoot the sun at 
midnight as now, ■with the clouds as dark 
:a8 pitch,” growled the mate. “ What was 
-the use pf calling me up for such fool’s 
work ? ” 

“What’s that you sayP” shouted the 
captain. “ Do you call me a fool ? ” 

“ Yes, I do, if you expect to take an ob¬ 
servation with such a sky as we have got 
■overhead,’’ answered the mate. 

“ Then take that! ” screamed the cap¬ 
tain, throwing the quadrant he held in ffis 
band at the mate's head, not, for the mo¬ 
ment, probably, recollecting what it was. 

It struck the mate on the temple, who, 
falling, let his own quadrant go, and 
both were broken to pieces. 

“ Here’s a pretty business,” cried one of 
-themen. “I wonder now what -will be¬ 
come of us! ” 
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Good reason we had to wonder. The 
mate, picking himself up, flew at the cap¬ 
tain, and a fearful struggle ensued. Both 
were too excited to know what they were 
about, and the cajitain, who was the 
stronger of the two, would have hove the 
mate overboard had not the crow rushed 
aft and separated them. 

The mate then went below, and the c.ap- 
tain rolled about the deck stamping and 
shouting that ho would be revenged on 
him. At last he also went down into the 
cabin. 

Fearing that ho would at once put his 
fearful threats into execution and attack 
the mate, I followed, intending to call the 
crew to my assistance should it be necessary. 

I saw him, however, take another pull at 
the rum bottle, and then, growling and 
muttering, turn into his bed. I waited till 
1 supposed that he -was asleep, and then I 
went to the mate’s berth. 

“ The .0 is no one in charge of the deck, 
sir,” I said. “ And if it was to blow 
harder, as it scorns likely to do, I don’t 
know what will happen.” 

“N'or do I either, Peter, with such a 
drunken skipper as ours,” he answered. 
“ What are the men about ? ” 

“ They have knocked off from the pumps, 
and if you don’t come on deck and order 
them to turn to again they’ll let the brig 
go down without making any farther effort j 
to save her,” I answered. 

My remarks had some effi'Ct, for though 
the mate had himself been drinking, or he 
would not have spoken as he did to the 
captain, he yet had some sense left in his 
head. He at last got up and came on 
deck. All the hands, except the man at 
the helm, were crouching down under the 
weather bulwarks to avoid the showers of 
spray dying in dense ma.sses over us. The 
sea had increased, and though wo had not 
much sail set, the brig was heeling over to 
the furious blasts which every now end 
then struck her; if she righted it was only 
to bend lower still before the next. 

“ Do you want to lose your lives or keep 
them, lads ? ” shouted the mate, after 
sounding the well. “ Well then, I can tell 
you that if you don’t turn to at once and 
work hard, and very hard, too, the brig 
will be at the bottom before the morning.’’ 

Still the men did not move. Jim was 
holding on near me. 

“ Come, let you and me try what we can 
do,” I said; “ we have pumped to good 
purpose before now.” 

Jim needed no second asking. Seizing the 
brakes, we began, and pumped away with 
all our might, making the water rush across 
the deck in a full stream. Before long one 
man got up and joined, then another, and 
another. When we got tired and cried, 
“ Spell ho! ” the rest took our places. 

“ I see you want to save your lives, lads,” 
cried the mate, who occasionally took a spell 
himself. “ But you must keep at it, or it 
■will be of no use.” 

All that day we stood on, the crew 
pumping without intermission. 

“ If the wind moderates we’ll set more 
sail,” said the mate; “ but the brig has as 
much on her as she can bear. We must be 
soon looking out for land, though. You, 
Peter, have a sharp pair of eyes—go aloft, 
and try if you can see it.” 

Though the vessel was heeling over 
terribly at the time, I was about to obey, 
when Jim said, “No, you stay on deck; let 
mo go, Peter.” 

To this I would not agree. 

“ Then I’ll go -with you,” said Jim. 

So we both crawled up the weather rig¬ 



ging together. Jim said ho thought that ’n» 
saw land on the starboard bow, but I didnvt 
get a glimpse of it, and felt sure that he -wi- 
mistaken; at all events there was no lawi 
visible ahead. We remained aloft till dark¬ 
ness came on, and there was no use remaii - 
ing longer. 

Wo made our reports to the mate. Hr 
said that Jim was right, and that we bsl 
probably passed the South Foreland. 

This was, however, I suspected, only;> 
encourage the men to keep at the pumj-i. 
All night long, spell and spell, ■wo labour ; 
away. When the morning broke no luai 
was in sight. By this time we were 
pretty well knocked up, and most of tli- 
mcn declared that they could pump t ■ 
longer. 

The mate now tried to make them kwi. 
on, reminding them that if they did no; 
they ■would lose their lives. Some answerr-i 
that they would take their chance, but Ji-Ji 
and I and others kept at our duty. Ev'T. 
we, however, began to feel that the struciri 
would be useless unless we should sevr. 
makc the land, for the mate could not derr 
that the water was gaining on us. 

The wind, however, began to moderatf 
and the sun bursting forth from between 
tlie clouds cheered us up a little. 

At last the captain came on deck. After 
looking about him for some time he toll 
mo to go below and get his quadrant. He 
was apparently sober, and seemed to have 
forgotten what had happened. 

“ Have you a second one, sir ? ” I askoi. 

“ No; bring the one I alwa}'s use,’’ he 
answered. 

“You hove it at the mate yesterekv. 
sir,” I said. “ Amd he fell and broke his." 

“ “What lies are you telling, youngster ? " 
he exclaimed, uttering a fearful osth. 
Then he shouted to the mate, who hal 
gone forward to be out of his way, 

“ Did I heave my quadrant at yon ■ ’ 

“Yes, you did,” answered the m-str. 
“ You made me break mine, too, and if 
lose our lives you’ll have them on yoor 
head.” 

The captain made no reply. I think 
that the occurrence must have flashed on 
his mind. He looked at the compass, t«>k 
two or three turns on deck, and then orden-d 
more soil to be set, directly afterwsuds 
changing the ship’s course to north-west. 
I therefore supposed that we were steering 
for the Downs, or perhaps for St. Helens. 
The men, though very tired, went on 
pumping W more willingly than before. 

A bright look-out was kept for land, bnt 
no land appeared. For some hours tb- 
brig made fair progress, but as the evening 
drew on the -wind again got up. The cap¬ 
tain had gone below. He coind not resbt 
taking a pull at the rum bottle. We wen 
cany'ing topsails and topgallant-sails. 

A sudden squall laid Oie brig over. The 
captain sprang on deck and shouted, 

“ All hands shorten sail! You, Peter 
and Jim, up aloft with you and hand the 
main top-gallant-sail. ” 

The bhut had passed over and the brig 
had righted. Jim and I ran aloft to obe} 
the order. 

The rest of the people were still on deck 
except one man, who had gone up the fort¬ 
rigging, about to let fly the sheets ami 
brail up ; but, nearly worn out with labour¬ 
ing at the pumps, they must have very 
slowly obeyed the orders they received, for 
almost before a sheet was let go, another 
furious squall struck the brig. Over, over 
she heeled. 

Jim and I slid down into the main-tep. 
“ Hold on, whatever happens,” died Jim. 
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The warning was giyon not a moment too 
lOon. There was a tearful cracking sound, 
he mast quivered, it was almost right over 
he water, and just as the brig was on her 
jeam-ends it gave way, tearing out the 
•haiii plates on the weather side, and Jim 
ind I were hurled with it into the raging ] 
K/a. I 

I expected every moment that we should 
je washed oif as the ma.st was towed along, j 
ind so we must have been had not the lee 
ihrouds given way. 

To regaui the brig was impossible ; the 
lext instant the mast was clear and the 
irig drove on. Before she had got a cable’s 
ength from us the foremast also went by 
ho board. We could see no one on it as it 
ivas towed along. A minute or more passed. 

The must to which we clung rose to the 
op of a sea, wo saw the brig plunge into 
mother. Again wo looked, for one instant 
re saw her stem, and the next she was 
[one. 

We were too far off to hear a cry. The 
bremast must have been drawn down with 
ler. The boats were securely lashed. No- 
hing that we could sec remained floating. 
ffe knew that our late shipmates had 
lerished. 

Our own condition was fearful in the 
■xtreme. At any moment we might ho 
vashed from our hold! Now our heads 
vere under water ! Now we rose to the top 
>f a sea and looked down into a deep gulf 
xilow us. 

“• Hold on 1 hold on, Peter,” cried Jim, 
yho was clinging on the mast close to mo. 

‘ Don’t give up. Here, I've cut a piece of 
ope for you. Lash yourself on with it. 
’’11 get a piece for myself presently.” 

I want^ him to secure himself first, hut 
le insisted that I should take the rope, 
ind I lashed myself with it. He soon 
ifterwards secured himself in the same 
.vay. We might thus prolong our lives; 
Dut should we be able to hold out till a 
Messing vessel might pick us up ? I asked 
uysolf. 

We were far away from land, and hours, 
jorhaps days, might go by before the mast 
ivas seen, and oidy our dead bodies would 
X3 found. We had no food, no fresh 
vater; night was coming on. I did not 
ell my thoughts to Jim, nor did he say 
vbat was passing in his mind; but we 
lied to cheer each other up. For an 
nstaut the clouds broke asunder in the 
vest, and the sun, just as he sank below 
he horizon, bursting forth, shed a bright 
[low over the foaming ocean. 

“ He’ll not ho long down,” cried Jim, 

‘ and he’ll warm us ou t’other side when 
le rises.” 

Jim’s remark did me good. We had 
tauso to hope for the best. The squall 
yhich had carried away the brig’s masts 
vas the last of the gale. The wind rapidly 
ell, and the sea went dossm, so that in a 
ihort time we could keep ourselves almost 
■ntirely out of the water. The mast 
X'came more quiet. Had wo not lashed 
mrselves to it when we fell asleep, as we 
joth did now and then, we might have 
iropped off. Wo talked as much as we 
!ould, both to keep up our spirits and to 
jrevent ourselves from dozing. 

Thus the night passed. It seemed long 
'iiough ; but not so long as I expected. 1 
nust have closed my eyes when I heard 
lim shont, “ A sail! a sail! ” and opening 
hem I saw a large ship under ^1 sail 
fcboiit a couple of miles away, standing on 
k course which we hoped would bring her 
tear us. 

(To be eontinutd.) 
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Amuxino Optical Effects. 

1. Ckajufi of Colinir, \ 

AKE a leaf 

of gold, 
which ordi¬ 
narily is about 
one two-hun- ' 

(Irodtli part of ^ 
an incli in 1 

tliickness, and 
liaviiigattach- 
ed it ou a 
piece of plate , 
glass, hold 
both before a 
light, when | 
the gold will i 
ceaso to have | 
a yellowish api>oarance, but will seem like a 
green, Bemi-transpareiit substance. The rays of | 
a lamp light are not much obstructed by a single | 
plate of glass, but are wondrously decreased by a 
succession of such plates laid u^jon each other. | 
2. Lights an,d Shadows. I 

The next experiment illustrates tho principle j 
that every light ca.sts its own shadow. First 
procure a piece of card-hoard twelve indies 
sfjuare, and having drawn on it the figure of a 
witch or a skeleton, proceed to cut out tho out¬ 
lines, taking care that the fi^re be not wholly 
detached from tlie board. If you have a suit of 
rooms in the house separated by folding doors, 



difficult to perform. Yon first select a long and 
narrow room, and hang it with black cloth, and 
at one end place a large mirror, so arrango«l that 
it will turn on liinges like a door. At the other 
end of the room, in which tho spectators inirst 
be confined, place the “magician’s circle.’^ The 
spectators being placed in the magic ciride are, 
one by one, directed to look into tlic mirror, or, 
if practicable, they may be ordered singly to 
fetch tho magiciau’s wand off the mantelshelf 
beside the mirror, and whilst doing so to look 
full into the minor, and then return to tlie 
cin.de. Absolute silence prevails, and soft music 
is heard ; tho darkened room is for a moment 
illuininated by a little yellow or green lire 
thrown on to some charcoal embers, and now, 
looking into the mirror, it no longer reflects 
surrounding objects, but a picture, at first .small 
and faint, and then gradually becoming larger 
and clearer, is ajiparent. The picture is made 
visible by a confederate gently drawing tlie 
mirror from its position parallel with the frame 
to an angle of 45 degrees, and tlicn throwing ou 
from the side a picture {the subject we leave to 
tho ingenuity of the reader) from a magic 
lantern. 

This picture is small and indistinct whilst the 
confederate holds it near the mirror and out of 
focus, but a.s he moves backwards and focuses 
the lenses, tho picture gradually increases in 
size, and the reflecting angles having been well- 
plaiiued beforehand, only those in the circle will 
be able to .see the picture, and great fun may be 
elicited from the magic mirror by pretending to 
tell tho future fate of a very slim person, and 
introducing him by a succes.sion of pictures, 
which gradually assume a .lohn Hull rotundity 



throw these doors partly open, and hung on cue 
side o wet sheet, tack up the card-hoard between, 
and close the space left at the top and bottom 
with a dark cloth. Having darkened the room 
before the sheet, and by holding a lighted candle 
behind the figure cut out in the card-board, one 
shadow or image is thrown npon the sheet; and 
these images may be increased according to the 
number of candles u.scd. If two or more persons 
shall hold the candles and move them up and 
down, or sideways, the shadows follow the di¬ 
rection of tho candlea, end present the appear¬ 
ance of a dance. This experiment, when well 
conducted, affords much amusement. 

Another experiment, showing the simple de¬ 
lusion produced by the reflection of light, should 
also be brought forward nt the same time. You 
first draw a vase, or a statuette, on Ciird-board, 
and carefully cut through the outline, leaving 
certain points attaclied, so that the design may 
not fall out. Then bend back the edges of the 
card-board, so that the light from a candle, or 
lamp, placed behind it may be reflected from the 
back edge of one card-board on to the design, 
which is bent back. This reflected light has a 
peculiar marblc-like appourjfnce ; and when the 
design is well drawn and cut and is placed in a 
good position, the illusion is perfect. You 
should remember that the card-board design is 
always bent towards the light, which is placed 
behind it 

3. The Ma^ic Mirror. 

This experiment, about which there wa.s at 
one time so much wonderment, is by no miauis 


of figure, surrouuJed by dozens of children ; 
indeed, tliere is no end to the innocent fun that 
may be extracted from tlie magic mirror, and the 
whole plan of tho delusion may be l>etter under¬ 
stood by reference to tho engreving. 



Plan o/ the room.—A. the mnnic lantern and the posi¬ 
tion of the confederate!! who mnDa^cs it. U, if, the 
frame of the loukiiiR-^lass. C, the minor put back 
to an angle of 45 degrees. D, the charcoal pan. J£, 
the magic clrdc, tu which the rays arc reflected 
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I. F. B. —We could not Afford tlie time for it. 

A Beapek (Bristol).—Your re<iuo8t shall not be for¬ 
gotten. 

S. W. K. and Others.—It was a mere printer's blunder 
in some of the copies. Yoti will find the aussing 
Jiumber in the next Monthly Tart. 

B. S. (Brighton.) We cannot post you the pLites sepa- 
nitely, as you ask. You can get them at llie end of 
the year, or every inonth l)y tjiking the Monthly 
Tarts. 

y. C and 0. !?. (Manchester.)—It is one of the 8 iil*ject 9 
uinler consideration, but wo cauiiot make any pro¬ 
mise Rs to « hen the articles will appear, itach season 
lias its special claims. 

\V. R. (Gloucoter.)—They wouM cost you a penny 
a number. A. B. T. -Yea, when the opportunity 
occurs. G. S.—.Scarcely up to our mark for publica- 
tiorr C. G. B —May be olttained by purchasing tJie 
part, or iu a packet with the other plates for 9ii. 

H. E. D,— Otirs is probably the correct one. 

D, McLeod (Weybridge) —There Is nothing very curious 
about it. On page 4s ho is l.'>5. and on page 447 ho 
would have beeu 10 had it not been for a printer's 
slip. 

Dkclised with Thasks.—E. B., V., H. E. F.. and 
Others. 

2- II, Y.—In Draughts the king must take a man e?i 
pri^e; failing to do so, he can be huffed. In the 
case given, the king takes three pieces by one con- 
tinuoiis moVe. R. Bell aud others ask for more 
complicated problems. We will endeavour to oblige 
them. 

E. G. N. (Thomharo.)-By ordering It through any 
bookseller. It is published monthly, we think, by 
the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, and 
also by Partridge and Co. 

%V. A. (Guernsey.)—Depends greatlyiipon the state of 
health, tcn)pernmeiit, etc. ; but In ordinary ciises 
about eight hours sleep should be quite snffleient. 

Jacobds.—S o very much depends upon the natural 
bent of your own mind, and the Influence your 
family might be able to exert In your favour, that we 
really could not undertake to say what trade or pro¬ 
fession woulil l>e the best ft)r you. Carey did not 
make a particularly good shoemaker, but what a 
fine linguist and glorious missionary ho became 1 
Many, on the other haml. fail utterly in professions, 
w’ho at mechanical tmdes might have done well. 
Confer with your friends. 

I. A. C.—Xo. we can hardly premise lessons on the 
playing of musical iiistiuments, especiHlly when 
cheap manuals on the subject may readily be 
oblaineit 

W. A. W,—Do the shopkeepers in Enniskillen speak 
only Dish, that you sliould ask in London what could 
e:i8lly l>e told where you live? 

J. P.-;-Nothing but good blacking, when drj'. You 
don't want football Iroota to shine like dress boots. 

Galvanism.—T he subject will shortly be fully treated 
in a series of illustrated articles. 

Tournament (fJexham).—The subject w’onld scarcely 
be of suthcieiit gener^ interest. 

J. H. S.—We really cannot say at present. H. F.—By- 
and-by. A. L. E.—Xo, that would never do. Must 
be original. 

J. B. (Manchester.)—Consult your frienrls ; we are not 
sufficiently ac«iuainted with your capabilities, etc., 
to judge fairly. 

C. II. (Falmouth.)—You ought to be able to getrthe 
"young donkey about two months old” for from 
fifteen to twenty-flve shillings. The price of donkeys 
has risen considerably of late years. One could oncd 
purchase for ten sliillings a donkey that one is 
now asked thirty sidllings for. Almost any out¬ 
house fairly weaUier-tlght will do for a stable. 

W. J. D.—The coloured plate only with the Monthly 
Part, but weekly sul^scnbers will bo able to obtain it 
in the packet at the end of the year. 

C G. S. (Cirenffester.)—It Is fairly good, and up to the 
standard usually expected in such cases. 

-\KMo and Others.—An order lias just been issued 
directing that boys who are enlLsied for the Royal 
Artillerymust produce mcxlicnl certificate, certificate 
of moral character from a chaplain or minister of 
religion, and certificate of education. Except in 
special cases, l>oys will not bo accepted whose physi¬ 
cal development falls short of a given Btan<lard ; lx>y8 
of 14 yeju^ to l>e 4 feet 31 inches high, and measure 
‘2^ inches round the chest; while boys of 16 must be 
6 feet 8 inches in height, and 31 inches about the 
chest. The claims f»f orphans of non-commisrloDcd 
officers and men of the regiment will l)e specially 
considered with regard to education and physique ; 
but it U stipulated that all others will be judged 
acconlltig to their merits, and none will be enlisted 
but those who can read and write, and produce u i 
certificate of good character. These rules arc not 
to apidy to lK>y8 who have l*een in the HII>erninn or 
Duke of York’s Schools, Boys are to be carefully 
inspected within six months of their enlistment, and 
the names of all whom it is not desirable to retain 
niilimitted in time to allow of their lx.*{ng discharged 
> fore their six months' probation expires. 


F. NV. B. (Bristol.)—Ducks will doul>tIess come in for 
their fair share of attootioii when we are able to 
find room for some projected articles on B. js' 

A. J. C. (Totnea.)- All in good time, 

HionLANDER,—Yes. the coloured plates are given 
with the Quarterly Volumes i)reparcd for tlie 
Colonies, etc. 

Samson ((?lasgoM ) —Xo, we do not propose to reprint 
the stories in the form you mention. Tliose wno 
wish to read them can easily buy the uiimlrcrs or parts, 
and will find in them such a vailety of other matter' 
by writers and artists nf the very highest repute,’ as 
they can gel uowheie else at the price. 

C. D.—“ D.arby.” 

S. D. |.SnIi8l)ury.)-The winner of the Queen’s Prize at 
Wimbledon, in 187.% was Tearse, not rearsoii, as 
printed iu tlie " Leisure Hour for October. 

A. R.- 'Tlie chess board can be bad separately, but the 
others only in a packet, or by buying the part or 
parts containing them. 

A 'WiiRKKR, etc.—All thlnirs considered, we should 
strongly advise you to let alone the making of Ore- 
worka. You can buy them cheaper than you could 
make them, and the process is necessarily dangerous. 

Audax (Liscard). — Try Wbately’s, published by 
Parker. 

E. M. P. (Tunbridge Wells.)—Such aasUtunce is always 
legitimate. Tlie drawings have not yet boon adjudi¬ 
cated on. 

E. A. M". (Belfast.)- If you will refer to onr last volnmft 
you will find these signs fully exi)lainod iu the chess 
colimiii. 

W. .1. D. (fanonhnry.)-Xot at all badly done, but we 
c.annot promise to use it. 

ISAHELLK.—French, we fancy, though the name would 
rather auj^est German. 

—ITie first volume, which may now be obtained 
through any bookseller, is published at Cs., or Is. Cd. 
with gilt edges. 

Joseph Patnb, who wants to know where he can get 
a round piece of glass the size of a penny ; where lie 
can buy ” a penny that will closS like a book and 
how to make toffee—is advised (1) to apply to .a g*.o.i. 
natured glazier; (2) to go to a fhop where they sell 
conjuring materials; and (3) to take a pound each of 
sugar anil trcicle, a quarter of a pound of butte-, a 
little vinegar, and boil the mixture over a brisk fire 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring quickly with a stick 
the while. Drop a little of the Iwdling mixture fr.iiu 
time to time intocold water. Keepthe toffee closely 
covered in a tin cym. 

fl. J. Horton. - Tlie average height of a l)oy of six¬ 
teen years would be about 6rt. lln. 

A. I^Wright.—M essrs. Bell publish a volume called 
“The Art of Bookbinding," by Eaelinsdorf. price 
10s., which might perh.aps suit you. We shall give 
some articles ou the subject. 

C. H. Chappell.—T he thickness of the bulwarks and 
iron plates in Her Majesty's ships varies with the 
class of vessel. To enumerate all would take far 
more space than we can afford. 

MoN(.>oram. — Tliere is great scope for yonr own 
ingenuity in the forming of momwrams ; we do not 
think you will find any cheap treatise on the siibject. 

A. H. H. (Whitehall.)—Now is scarcely the time of 
year for pai)era on collecting shells. 8eawee<l, etc. 
We have not overlooked the subject, as you will see 
by referring to our last volume. 

A. B. (Heckington.)—W’e do not see the advantage of 
it. Genuine humonr and fun we can always appre¬ 
ciate. but the merely ** comic *' is generally but poor 
stuff, besides being vulgar. 

il. (Paisley.)—There were thirty-seven numbers in the 
last volume. Tlie present volume commenced with 
Xo. 3S. All back numbers may be obtained. 

J. L. H.(AthlonG.)—1. It was merely given as n general 
rale, principally applying to words of twosylNbles. 

2. The use of " shall" and “will." “ would" aud 
‘‘should,’* is somewhat different north and south of 
the Tweed. You will find the subject fully discussed 
in Latham's Euglisli Langttsge. 

F. W. H. and A. X. (Streatham.) Tlie subject would 
have but very little inter^t to most readers, and it 
could not l>e treated In a sentence or two. It is fully 
discussed in the Encycloptedijis, as well as iu most 
Bible Dictionaries, etc. 

G. W. F. Wright.—T lie word “Stoke," found in many 
English names of towns, comes from tlie Saxon 
gt'^cc, or rtoc, or place. It is the same W’ord as 
Stock, differently applied. 

C. H. Bbadburn.—'T lie “seven wonders of the w'orld" 
were-the Pyramids: the tomb built for Mausolus, 
jkiug of Carla, by Arteiuisia, Ins queen; tlic Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus :-the walla and hanging gardens 
of Babylon ; the large brazen statue culled the 
Colossus of Rhodes; the ivorj'-and gold statue of 
Jupiter Olympus; and the pharos, or watch-tower, 
built-by Ptolemy Philadelphus, klug of :^ypt. 

W. A. H.r^Postage-stamp8 are perforated In sheets by 
a most ingenious machine. 

A. 51. It.—Consult “Schools and Colleges,” by M. do 
Carteret-BIsson. It contains particulars of scholar¬ 
ships so far as they are coacected with the public 
schools. 


Competitor (York), and Others, will see that ib 
mutter has beeu adjusted. 

T. S. L.—Place each plant l>etweeii several {kefU>f 
Molting-paper, and iron it with a large smu*ot- 
heat er, pi t tty strongly wainied, till all the 
IS dissipated. Borne plants reqaire- more aiodmt 
heat than others, aud herein euuaista Ilia aicctyfJ 
the tii>ei-utiou The iron must not be bot.sB 
must be passed rapidly yet carefully over Itehlrt 
tiijg-]»ap«r, 

J. P. Wilde.—W e cannot possibly undertake torenr 
cile the appuri nt tUscrepaucy t>«tweeu the viev> ' 
Canon Rawlinsoii and Piofess<jr r<.« le sj* to ’ t - 
c-ummeiiceioent of- Egyptian history. ’ Eitker : 
three gentlemen would, we shouJil imagine, aasK- 
a irif/ query ou the ^>oint you raise. 

A Blunderer (Lancaster).—The best lesaoos on “biv 
to go on at a tea or diaiitr party/’ are to be deriv-. 
from watching the bvbavMur of* really wcll-biv. 
courteous people. Cultivate a-cheerful, rnodst d* 
ineanour : avoul rough mirth and slaiig'-a liwlr''. i 
which peeps out in your note to us ; UeijJu] t ! 
others, and any little temporary faflltig la aa?: 1 
points of etiquette will be excused while you trr i 
gradually karnhig them. ] 

A ALL3HOII.N.—A young gentleman who U igTK>mt cl ■ 
the difference betweeu the Loudon Rifle Brb^eafi-. 
the Rifle Brigtnie proper, ajid who does m-t ka^ ' 
that the Volunteers are not i»art of the Keguh* 
Amjy, is scarcely (qualified for a conuuissi'Mi hm 
jet. 

A.—We hope, before tTkinc; such an import^ri I 
step as emigrating, you have well weiwbed thr ! 
matter. If you really think of g.dng to New Za i 
laud, Sir Julius Vogel's “ Uaiulliook,* pobiisbed bj i 
Wyman, Great Queen Street, will give you all infi'- * 
mutioa. 

C. W. Xkwcomb - Mr. Smith, of Soho 5;qnare. peb 
Ii.shes a <|uarterly#" Xumismatic Clironicle," wakb 
might help you. ^ 

La TouciiK.- If you have “a little money to begit 1 
fanning," we Bhould say, as at pi eseut advised, do wl 
take it to I exaa. The account*lately received oftt 
suffcritjgs of Englisli emigrauts to that 6tate liivs 
been quite disircesing. 

A Si BSCuiBEU. -Write to some of the larger enaiceer- 
ing firms, such as Ptnn's i.r Maudslay's, whose'nams 
you will And iu the Directory. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

IX.-Recreation. 

I s connection with this competition sultjcct. 

full details of which will Ue fonn J on psge 
5'.28 of our last volume, it will be renicmbe^l 
that in addiliun to the ordinary prizes, sone 
special extra prizes, by the kindness of tte 
Uii-ectors of the Koyal rolyteclmio (per Dr. 
Croft), were oU'ercd to b»ys resident in Inndo; 
aud the suburbs. AVe are glad to be able to 
state that a verj' large number of our reader^ 
tried for tlie latter prizes, and after a most care¬ 
ful cxaiuination of their essays, we award as 
follows;—. 

Pkizis. . . , 

First Prhe (a card of admission for two to th? 
Royal Polytechnic for twelve months)— 
SisiuKL Alfred Goitoge (aged Idji, 
Clerkenwell. 

Second Prize (an admission card for the sam; 

e 'riod for one) — H-EunEiiT Atretr 
AVXES (aged 171), Plumstead, Kent, S.£L 

We award also the following 

Certificates of Merit, 
and have placed the ntimes in the order in whita 
they stand iu the Competition :— 

Bauxab-is M.4YSTON EosD (aged ISl), London W C 
—Ai'otsTC.s Halle (aged 10)). lauii>eth. s w!— 
Walter Scoles; Kentish Town, h'.tv',—LAUscRLtw c 
B. HA.wnKK (aged 16), Crouch Hill., N.—Waltik 
Roiierk-k llfLiiEES (aged 10), Bow. E.—KnwAEt. 
James Paister (^ej ic and 10 months). Kentish 
Town, N.\V._\V; J, Black (ngod 16), Edgware Eosd. 
)V,—A. 11. LE CKEN (aged IJ), Hullnw'ay, JS'. 

IVe reserve onr remarks on this Special Com¬ 
petition until we publish the names of the 
wiimer.s of the I’rizes and Certificates for the 
Ocnerul Com[ictition, .which we hope to tlo next 
neck. Our award in the Tourniinent Goiuj«ti- 
tioii .will follow a few weeks later. . 


*,* With tliis number is presented to ererr 
render a plate on toned paper, entitled “ f}'ili- 
ing to IPound and yet afraid to Strike." 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OK THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantvni:, 

Autkor of “ Thf Lifeboat” “ Poet Haute," etc. 


CHAPTEP. XV.—THE FLOOD COXTIXI KS TO DO 
ITS WORK. 

R apidly and steadily did the waters of 
the Red River rise until, overflowing 
all their banks, they spread out into the 
plains, and gradually settler after settler 
retired before the deluge, each forsaking 
his home at the last moment, and going 
off iu quest of higher ground with Lis 
cattle and property. 

These high places were not numerous, 
for the ■whole region was very level. Many 
settlers discovereil at that time a number 
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of features in the colony which had bren 
unrecojjniscd before, and found refuge on 
spots which had never been observed as 
lying above the dead level of the plains. 
Eveu these spots were not all safe. Many 
«f them were speedily submerged, and those 
■who had fled to them sought refuge on the 
still higher knolls, which soon became 
inconveniently crowded. Some miles from 
the river there wns an elevation of giound 
named the “ Little Mountain,” and to 
this many of the people repaired. It was 
«boat as deserving of it.s title as is a mole¬ 
hill : nevertheless it proved a safe asylum 
in the end. 

Louis Lambert was driven from his home 
the day after that on which the house of 
his friend Winklemann was de.stroyed. 
His house was a stout one of two storeys, 
and, owing to its position, was less exposed 
to the current of the flood than many 
other dwellings. ConBdont of its strength 
and the security of its position, its owner 
had carried all his goods and furniture to 
the upper storey, but on returning, after 
assisting his friend, he found the water in 
it so high that he feared it might be set 
afloat—as some of the houses had already 
been—and finally made up his mind to 
remove. But where should he remove to ? 
That was the question. 

“ To zee hause of old Liz,” observed his 
friend. “It is close to hand, an’ zere is 
yet room.” 

This was true, but Lambert’s inclina¬ 
tions turned in the direction of Willow 
Creek; he therefore protested there was 
net room. 

“No, no,” he said; “it’s not fair to 
crowd round old Liz as we arc doing. I’ll 
ride down to Ravenshaw’s and sec if there 
is room on his ground to place my property. 
There will be plenty of time. Even if the 
water should go on rising, which I hope 
it won’t, my house can’t float for many 
hours. Meanwhile, if yen’ll fetch round 
the boat, and place some of the heavy 
goods in it, you’ll be doing me a good 
turn.” 

“ Veil, veil,” muttered the German, as 
he looked after his friend with a quiet 
smile and a shake of the head, “ dore is no 
madness like lof! Ven a man falls in lof 
he becomes blind! qvito blind ! ” 

The blind one, meanwhile, mounted his 
steed and galloped away on the wings of 
“ lof.” Lambert was a reckless rider, and 
an impatient though good-natured follow. 
He dashed at full speed through shallow 
places, where the floods were creeping with 
insidious, tide-like persistency over the 
farm-lands, and forded some of the creeks, 
which almost rendered swimming imavoid- 
able; but in spite of his daring he was 
compelled to make many a vexatious 
detour in his headlong course down to 
Willow Creek. On the way his mind, 
preoccupied though it was, could not 
escape being much affected by the scenes 
of devastation through which he passed. 
Everywhere near the river houses were to 
be seen standing several feet deep in water, 
while their owners were either engaged in 
conveying their contents in boats and 
canoes to the nearest eminences, or remov¬ 
ing them from such eminences in carts to 
spots of greeter security. Homo of the 
owners of these deserted houses had become 
«o reckless, or so despairing, under their 
misfortunes, that they offered to sell them 
for merely nominal sums. It is said that 
some of them changed hands for so small 
a sum as thirty sliillings or two pounds. 

Cantering round the comer of a fence, 
Lambert came within a hundred yards of a 


house round which the water wa.s deep 
enough to float a large boat. Here he 
observed his friends, John Flett and David 
Mowat, embarking household goods into a 
large canoe out of the parlour window. 
Biding into the water, Lambert hailed 
them. 

“ Hallo, Flett, d’ee want help ? ” 

“ Thank’ce, no; this is the la.st load. 
Got bU the rest down to the church; the 
minister is lettin’ us stow things in the 
loft.” 

You’re in too great haste, Flett,” re¬ 
turned Lambert. “ The water can’t rise 
much higher; your place is sure to stand.” 

“Not so sure o’ that, Louis; there's a 
report brought in by a redskin that all the 
coimtry between the sources of the Assina- 
boine and Missouri is turned into a sea, 
and the waters o’ the Mi.ssouri itself are 
pa.ssing down to Lake Winnipeg. He says 
too, that a whole village of redskins has 
been swept away.” 

“ Bah ! it’s not true,” said Lambert. 

“ True or false,” rejoined Flett, resum¬ 
ing his work, “ it’s time for me to clear out 
o’ this.” 

Forsaking the road, which he had 
hitherto attempted to follow, Lambert 
now stretched out at full gallop into the 
plains. He came to a small creek and 
found that the simple wooden bridge had 
been washed away, and that the waters of 
the river were driving its tiny current in 
the wrong direction. In a fit of impatience 
he applied the whip to his steed, which, 
being a fiery one, rushed furiously at the 
creek. Fire does not necessarily give 
an untrained horse power to leap. The 
animal made an awkward attempt to stop, 
failed, made a still more awkward attempt 
to jump, failed again, and stumbled head¬ 
long into the creek, eut of which he and 
his master scrambled on the opposite side! 

Ijambert shook himself, laughed, leaped 
into the saddle, and went off again at full 
speed. He came to the mission station, 
but did not stop there. It still stood high 
above the waters, and was crowded with 
settlors. Not far from it was a spot of 
rising ground, which was covered with 
more than a hundred tents and wigwams 
belonging to Canadian and half-breed 
families. Passing on, he came upon other 
scones of destruction, and finally arrived at 
the abode of old Mr. Ravenshaw. It, 
like the mission premises, still stood high 
above the rising flood. The family were 
assembled in the chief sitting-room—old 
Raven.shaw enjoy ing a’pipe, while the ladies 
were variously oceupied around him. 

“ You’ve heard the repsrt brought by the 
Indian ubouLthe flood, I fancy ” 

" Oh. yes ; but I give no ear to reports,” 
said the old gentleman, emitting an in¬ 
dignant puff of smoker; “ they often end 
like that.^ 

“ True; nevertheless, it’s as well to be 
prepared,” said Lambert, with a glance at 
Elsie and Cora, who sat together near the 
window; “ E.nd I’ve come to beg for house- 
roMii for my goods and chattels, for the 
old house is not so safe as I had thought.” 

“ There’s plenty of room in the bam for 
people in distress,’’ said Elsie, with a glance 
at her sister. 

“Or in the cow-house,” added Cora, 
with a laugh and a slight toss of her head ; 
“ we’ve had the cattle removed on purpose 
to make room for you.” 

“ How considerate ! And the cow-house 
of Willow Creek, with its pleasant associa¬ 
tions, is a palace compared to the haU of 
any other mansion,” said the gallant 
Louis. 


A crash was hoard outside just then. 
On looking from the windows, a gnat 
cake of ice about five feet thick, with a 
point like a church spire, was seen attempt¬ 
ing, as it were, to leap the lower end of 
the garden-fence. It failed ; but on niak- 
mg a second attempt was more successful. 
Tlie fence went slowly down, and thesjiire 
laid its head among the vegetables—or 
rather on the spot where the vegetnble.s 
would have been had the season been 
propitious. It was accompanied by a rush 
of water. 

The sight was viewed with comparative 
compo.suro by old Mr. Ravenshaw, but 
his better half took it less quietly, and 
declared that they would all bo dro'wned. 

“I hope not!” exclaimed Miss Trim, 
fervently, clasping her hands. 

“ We’re high and dry just now, Louis.” 
said Mr. Ravenshaw, gravely, “but Wil¬ 
low Creek won’t be a place of refuge long 
if the rise goes on at this rate, ^e, my 
neighbour is beginning to show signs of 
uneasiness, though the ground on which 
he stands is not much lower than my 
own.” 

As he 8X>oke the old fur-trader pointed 
to the house of Angus Macdonald, where 
a largo cart was being loaded with his 
property. 

Aingus himself entered at the moment 
to beg leave to remove some of his valu¬ 
ables to his friend’s bam. 

“ It iss not the danger, you see. Muster 
Ruv’nshaw, that troubles me; it iss the 
watter. There are some things, as the 
leddies fery well know, will pe quite de¬ 
stroyed py watter, an’ it is puttin’ them 
out of harm’s way that I will pe after.” 

“ Put whatever you like in the bam, 
Macdonald,” said Mr. Ravenshaw, 
promptly; “ Elsie and I have bad it and 
the other outhouses prepared. Yon are 
heartily welcome. I hope, however, that 
the water won’t rise much higher.” 

“ The watter will rise higher, Mu.ster 
Ruv’nshaw,” returned Angus, with the 
decision of an oracle; “ an’ it wiU pe goot 
for us if it will leave our houses standin’ 
where they are. Peegwish will be tollin’ 
me that; an’ Peegwish knows what he iss 
about when he iss not trunk whatever.” 

Peegwish did indeed know what ho was 
about. At the very time that Angus was 
speaking about him, Peegwish, foding 
convinced that Macdonald’s heu.se was in 
danger, was on his way to the mis.sion sta- 
ti'm, which he knew to be a place of greater 
safety, and where he felt sure of a wol- 
oome, fi>r the Rev. Mr. Cockran—in charge 
at the time—had a weakness for the old 
hypocrite, and entertained strong hopes of 
bringing about his reformation. For two 
days he stayed in the parsonage kitchen, 
smoking his pipe, revelling in the odds and 
ends, such as knuckle-hones, stray bits of 
fat and tripe, which fell to his lot, and 
proudly exliibiting himself in one of the 
minister’s cast-off black coats, which oou- 
trasted rather oddly with a pair of oms- 
mentcd blue leggings and a scarlet sash. 
When not busy in the kitchen, he went 
about among the homeless settlers as¬ 
sembled round the mission, sometiue.s 
rendering a httle help, oftener causing u 
good deal of obstruction, and vainly en¬ 
deavouring to obtain beer while he medi¬ 
tated sadly now and then on his failure in 
the brewing line. 

At the end of these two days, however, 
a great chan^ took place at the mission 
station, for the flood continued steadily f ' 
increase until it reached the church aua 
parsonage, and drove the hundreds of 
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)Cople who had assembled there away to 
he more distant knolls on the plains. Mr. 
)ockran, with his household and Sabbath- 
cholars, besides a few of the people, re- 
olved to stick to the church as long as it 
hould stick to the ground—and Peegwish 
•cmaiiied ^vith them. He had unbounded 
ontidonoe in the good missionary, and 
till more unbounded confidence in the re- 
ources of the parsonage kitchen. Wildcat 
ras similarly impro'sed. 

At last the water rose to the church 
tsolf and beat against the foundations of 
he piirsonage, for the current was very 
trong and had carried away some of the 
cnees. All the people were thus obliged 
0 take refuge in the church itself, or in 
he parsonage. 

On the thirteenth of May there were very 
cw dry spots visible on or near the banks 
if the Red River. Dozens of houses had 
iconcarried away and were eitherdestroyed 
ir stranded on localities far from their 
iriginal sites. As far as the eye could 
each, the whole region had been converted 
nto a mighty lake, or rather sea; for in 
he direction of the plains the waters 
■eemed to join tho horizon. Everywhere 
his sea was studded with islets and knolls, 
vhich grew fewer and smaller as the floods 
ncreased. Here and there piles of floating 
irewood looked like boats with square- 
laUs in the distance, while deserted huts 
jassed over the plains with the stream like 
Icets of Noah’s arks ! i 

When the water began to touch the par- 
lonagc, its owner gave orders to collect 
imber and make preparation for the erec- 
:ion of a strong stage as a final place of 
•efuge. 

“ Come,” said he to Peegwish, when his 
jrders were being carried out; “ come, get 
fOMT canoe, Peegwish, and we will pay a 
risit to the poor fellows on the knoll up the 
•iver.” 

The Indian waded to a spot dose by, 
vhcre his canoe was fastened to a post, 
md brought it to the door, after the fa^ion 
>f a gondolier of Venice! The faithful 
ilfildcat took the bow paddle ; the dergy- 
nan stepped into the middle of the craft 
md sat down. 

They shot swiftly away, and were soon 
)ut of sight. The day was cabn and warm, 
)ut tho sky had a lurid, heavy appearance, 
rhich seemed to indicate the approach of 
)ad weather. Paddling carefully along to 
ivoid nmning against sunk fences, they 
oon came into the open plains, and felt as 
hough they had passed out upon tho broad 
)osom of Lake Winnipeg itself. Far up 
he river—whoso course was by that time 
hiefly discernible by empty honsea and 
rees, as well as hushes, half sub- 
uergod — they came in eight of a 
itage which hod been erected beside a 
ottage. It stood only eighteen inches 
mt of the water, and liero several women 
ind children were found engaged in singing 
A'atts’s hymns ! They seemed quite oom- 
ortable, under a sort of tnrpaiUin tent, 
rith plenty to cat, and declined to be 
aken off, though tlieir vi.sitors offered to 
emove them one at a time, the canoe being 
inable to take more. Farther up, the 
oy.agers came to the hut of old Liz. 

This hut was by that time so nearly 
ouohod by the water that all the people 
vho had formerly crowded round it had 
orsaken it and m«do for the so-called 
aountain. Oidy Liz hei>iclf remained, 
md Herr Winklemann, tot,akeoare of their 
eapective parents. 

“Doyoutbink it safe to stay?” asked 
he clergyman, as he was about to leave. 


“Safe, ya; qvite safe. Besides, I have 
big canoe, rich can holt us all.” 

“ Good-bye, then, and remember, if you 
want anything that I can give you, just 
paddle down to tho station and for it. 
Say I sent you.” 

“ Ya, I viU go down,” said Herr Winkle- 
mann, gratefully. 

And Herr Winklemann did go down, 
much to his own subsequent discomfiture 
and sorrow, as we shall see. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cockran reached tho 
knoll which he had set out to visit. It 
was of considerable extent, and crowded 
with a very miscellaneous, noisy, and 
quarrelsome crow, of all sorts, ages, and 
colours, in tents and wigwams and extem¬ 
porised shelters. 

They received the clergyman heartily, 
however, and were much benefited by his 
visit, as was made apparent by the com¬ 
plete though temporary cessation of 
quarreling! 

The elements, however, began to quarrel 
that evening. Mr. C!ockran had intended 
to return home, but a gale of contrary 
wind stopped Um, and he was fain to 
accept the hospitality of a fanner’s tent. 
That night the storm raged with fury. 
Thunder and lightning added to the 
grandeur, as well as to the discomfort of the 
scene. Some time after midnight a gust of 
wind of extreme fury threw down tho 
farmer’s tent, and the pole hit the farmer 
on the nose! Thus rudely roused, he 
sprang up and accidentally knocked down 
Peegwish, who happened to be in his way. 
They both fell on the minister, who, being 
a powerful man, caught them in a bear¬ 
like grasp and held them, under the im¬ 
pression that they had overturned the tent 
in a quarrel while he was a.sloep. 

At that moment a cry of fire was raised. 
It was found that a spark from a tent 
which stood on the windward side of the 
camp had caught the long gross, and a 
terrestrial coumtgration was added to the 
celestial commotions of the night. It was 
a moment of extreme peril, for the old 
grass was plentiful, and sufficiently dry to 
bum. It is probable that the whole camp 
would have been destroyed but for a provi¬ 
dential deluge of rain, which fell at the 
time, and effectually put the fire out. 

Of course Mr. Cookran became very 
anxious about those he had left at homo, 
for the stomi had increased the danger of 
their position considerablj-. Happily, 
with the dawn, the gale moderated. The 
improvement did not, indeed, render 
canoeing safe, for the white-crested waves 
of that temporary sea still lashed the 
shores of the new-mado islet; but the case 
was urgent, therefore the clergyman 
launched his canoe, and, with Peegwish 
and the faithful Wildcat, steered for the 
station. 

(To be continued.) 


A NieHT ADVEITTTJEE AT SEA 

PART I. 

I HAPPENED to be in ValjwiraLso a few years 
ago, where I made the acquaintance of an 
American, one of the ollicers of the United 
States whaling-ship Nantnoket, which had 
ran in from her fishing-grounds in the Pacific, 
to obtain a supply of water and fre.sh provisions ; 
and one day, in talking over the differeut events 
of tho cruise, which had lasted two years, he 
narrated the following curious incident which 
Ittd befallen them. 

One morning at daybreak, wlien lying be¬ 
calmed, they found themselves in the midst of 


a shoal of sperm whales, and all four of their 
boats were spctiUly lowered and chase given. 
Two of them proved successful, and, by tho 
afternoon, had returned to tho ship, towing 
tlieir cajitured prey ; but the others were not so 
fortunate. Having by some Idumicr missed 
their first chance, it was nut until after an 
arduous cha.se of many houi-s tliut tho leading 
boat at last .succeeded in overtaking, and making 
fast to the whale. 

A long and desperate struggle ensued, tho 
second crew quickly coming to the assistance of 
tho first; but line after line from both was ex¬ 
pended by the animal, whieli proved to be of 
the largest size, and of immense strength and 
tenacity of life. It tried every meiins to escape ; 
sometimes “sounding,” i.c. doseeiiding periieu- 
dicularly to a va.st depth into the recesses of the 
ocean, until tlie enormous pres.sure of tho super¬ 
incumbent water was iiioip than even its huge 
strength could bear, and it was forced to return 
to the surface, along which it would then rush 
witli such velocity, dragiring both U'ats after it, 
that tho water, divided by the sharp bows, 
curled high in ttvo .solid walls on either hand. 

At length, however, its speed began to slacken, 
and the whalemen, anxious to secure tlieir prize 
before darkness .set-in, advanced to finish him, 
and four more lances \vere rapidly hurleil into 
the body of the monster, which, apparently 
exhausted by its preceding ctVorts, lay j^sive 
ou the water. No sooner, however, had the last 
steel penetrated, than, ns if the stimulus had 
roused anew all its vital energies, it hurled itself 
half out of the water, and, swinging its pon¬ 
derous flukes high up in the air, struck two 
tremendous blows in «juick succession, one of 
wliich fell ui^on the foremost boat, cutting it 
completely in two, and scattering its ocenpanta 
(one of whom had his thigh broken) m all 
directions. 

After doing this mischief, it again sounded ; 
and, hastily picking up their companions, and 
placing the wounded Tiiaii in the Iwttom of tho 
boat, the rest, undaunted, impatiently awaited 
the coming up of the animal to breathe. But 
they waited in vain ; their prey had escaped 
them. In his last de.sporatc effort to free himself, 
he had (so I was told, at least) dived so deeply, 
that, with his strength exhausted, he was unablo 
again to rise, and dying below, sank still deeper. 
The disappointed whalers sat in silence, watclimg 
their lines disappearing fathom after fathom, 
until the last yard was gene, when the bowman, 
who held his tomahawk uplifted ready to strike, 
was compcJled to let it fall and sever the rope, 
lest the weight of the des<*ending body should 
drag the boats down with it into the abyss. 

Wearied with their long day of fruitless toil, 
and depressed at their ill-fortune, the men pre- 
ared to return to their ship, which had long 
eforo sunk beneath'the horizon; for, being 
calm, she could not make sail to follow' them. 
After pulling for some hours, however, they felt 
a slight breeze spring up, which they know 
would bring her down ; and, after awhile, a 
rocket ascending showed her position ; and this 
signal was repf'ated every half-hour, untQ tho 
vessel was within a few miles. They had been 
resting on their oars for some time, but had 
once more resumed them upon noticing that tho 
breeze was dying away, and their ship likely to 
be again becalmed, when all at once a sound 
struck upon their ears, which made each man 
{muse in astonisliment. It was a gio«in, or rather 
a hoarse, heavy, smothered kind of moan, which 
seemed to be borne to them from across tho 
waters; but whether from near at hand, or far 
away, they coxild not tell. 

The men stocKl up in their boat and listened. 
The night was cloudy and dark ; but the lino be¬ 
tween sea and .sky Wiis sutliciently distinct to show 
to tlieir ])^acti^ed vi.sion tho form of their own 
vessel, which was now only three miles away; 
but no sail was visible on that part of the horizon 
from whence the sounds appeared to conxe. 
Thinking it po.ssible, however, that some sliip- 
wrccked boat’s crew njight be in their ncign- 
bourliood, they joined together in a shout; but 
there was uo re.'«j)onso audible. All at once, 
however, some flaslu-.s of light gleamed across 
the distant durkuess, and a bluish glare shono 
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out for a minute or two, flickered, nnd dis* 
appeared. At tke same moment, a distant 
piercing cr>’, followed by moanings similar to 
the first they liad heard, rose on the night air. 
In all their experience, whether on sea or land, 
tliey had never heard sounds like them, 
and, amazed and startled, and witli all the 
superstitious fears excited to wliicli sailore are 
prone, the men in the boat whispered their con¬ 
jectures to each other. 

“There’s nothing as I know of that swims 
the sea or flies in the air, could make those 
sounds,” said one. “If there was any craft 
anywhere within miles, we could see her .sails 
plain enough ; wc are too far out at sea for any 
coasters carrying cattle. Besides, there's no 
such trade on this coast, and we’re eight liuu- 
dred miles from it.” 

“ If it’s from a boat, what kind of a crew 
must she have “? That’s what I want to know,” 
said a second. “ I know what it is to be adrift 
and perishing. I was one time on a raft with 
twenty more, for two-and-thirty days, and a 
whole lot of ’em went mad and died raging, 
from drinking the salt water, and yelled and 
fought and throttled each other till they were 
pitened overboard ; but then, these here sounds 
aren’t human like.” 


“ Conldn’t be a whale, Bill, that made that 
moanin’ noise?” asked nnother of the boat- 
steerers, who was a veteran salt, having fol¬ 
lowed his calling as a sealer and whaler in all 
imrts of the world. 

“ Well, it might be—that noise might; 
though twam’t exactly like it neither. I’ve 
heard ’em too often not to know ’em. Sperm , 
whale don’t roar much ; but right black, or ' 
Greenland species, common all over the world, 
you can hear at times miles away. I remember i 
once, when I was in New Zealand—we was a | 
Bay whaling near Hokianga- we killed a cow 
whale and her calf, and towed ’em into the bay. i 
Well, the old bull, ho come in from aea at 
nightfall, and kep’ up such a moanin’ and : 
roarin’ it was pitiful to hear him. He knowed 
his missus bad gone in there, you see, and he I 
was a callin’ on her to come out ; and for nigli- 
hand on to a week, every night, he’d tack about 
in the offing, until daylight, waitin’ and callin’ 
her. Twam’t till we stripped the blablx?r off 
her, and towed the carcass out to sea, that he 
gave in and left.” 

For some time the men listened, hut nothing 
farther was heard or seen. They also rowed for 
some distance in the direction of the sounds, 
and again- shouted, but got no reply ; and an 


, hour afterwards they were jiicked up and taken 
I on board. The captain, when he lu-ard tk-ir 
I story, swept the horizon with his night-glass; 
but detecting no sail, he concluded that ih-* 
vessel from which the light had proceediti (if 
they really hatl seen it) hud jtassed out of sigh: 
in the interval ; and as for the sounds which 
had startled them, ho made light of them. 

“You heard a grampus grunting, or some 
seaU snorting, or, maybe, some penguins tnim- 
peting,” he said. “You were all knocked np 
and half asleep. Turn in, the whole lot of you, 
and take a snooze till daylight, for we must 
finish stripping and tiying out this fish. A 
set of lub^rs you were, to lose that othw 
whale ! " 

The men did as they were ordered, but wtrr 
perfectly convinced that the sounds they bad 
jieard were not cau.sed by any such ^nci»'s as 
their commander had mentioned. The light, 
strange as it was, certainly might hare pro¬ 
ceeded from a (ta-^^sing ship, although, in tbt 
case, it was odd they could not .see it. Each of 
the noises separately also might be thus tc- 
counted for, perhaps ; but the whole occurriug 
together, and proceeding from one quarter, wa* 
to them inexplicable. 

(To he eonchtded ) 
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] INTER having already 
fairly sliown what he 
p means this year to do 
for us, we lose no time 
in giving onr readers some 
practical hints for making 
the mo.st of their ojipor- 
tunities. 

In our next number we 
liope to give an illus¬ 
trated article on f’igure 
:ating, as f. useful .supplement to the paper on 


“Skating and Scuttling” which appeared in 
our last volume (See iN’o. 1, page 16). Wc 
shall also in due course have something to .say 
about sleighs, etc. This week we start the.se 
sjrecial winter articles with instructions for 
making 

AN ICE-BOAT. 

The sport of sailing on the ice has within the 
last few years attracted considerable attention in 
the United States and also in ('aiiacla, and..seems 
likely to increase in popular favour. It is an 
anuis«.-m('ut well adajJti^d to big boys, being 
exciting, requiring skill, and certainly not more 
dangerous than skating. It is even more fasci¬ 
nating than yacli^ing, w ithout the danger which 


always attends the latter pursuit. A small ice¬ 
boat that a l)oy can build will sail ten to twenty 
mile.s an hour with a good wind. Some lor;^ 
ones, strange as it may seem, can sail. vithA 
wind on the beam, actually faster than thowird 
wiiich is blowing. This fact is attested byihc 
highest scientific authorities. _ .. 

We propose to tell how to build, at a soil' 
expe-nse, a really serviceable ice-boat, that will 
.sail well, and afford a great deal of sjyirt. 

The dircction-s and moasuroTuents here 
are the result of careful experinneuts ami 
failures. Tig. 1 is an elevation, Fig. SagroiT.i 
plan of the frame, and Fig. 3 a section of » 
ninncr. Got a spruce wlauk, A. 12 feet long- ’ 
inches wide, 2 inches tWk. This is the 
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bone of the structure. Cut near one end of it a 



top of plank, A. It is supported b)' three iron 
braces h ii ii, and is bolted to the tops of them. 
The braces are l-inch round iron, and bolted to 
the frame as shown. 

The hind-runner block, c, is fastened to a by 
a strong iron, m, as shown in Fig. 1. It allows 
the r unn er to rock up and down, and to be 

Top of Bunoer. 


Fig. I. 

hole 2 inches sijuare to receive the foot of the 
zuast. 



Fig. 2. 

Take two oak cross-bars, e K, 8 feet long, 4 
inches deep, 2 inches thick. The cross-bais are 
bolted to A, one foot y)art, the forw’ard one a 
foot from mast-hole. This distance is best. 

Next get one oak plank, c, 16 inches long, 
3^ inches deep, 2 inches thick. 

The hard-wood piece, D, is for tiller, 4 feet 
long, 2 inches wide, 1 inch thick. This is to 
he set into the top of plank c;, and fastened 
there with screws. To each end of it is attached 
a rope, which mns over a sheave fastened to tlie 
cross-bar. b d, and the ropes, l l, constitute 
the steering apparatus. Two boards, F r, each 
11 feet long, 8 inches wide, l-inch thick, are 
planed, and the edges matched together, at the 
stern. They are nailed to the plank, a, and the 
cross-bars, E E, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Four blocks, eac:h 3 
inches thick, must be put under 
them where they lie over the 
cross-bars. A board a foot long, 

I-inch thick, must also be put 
under f F at the stern. 

Six slats, o G, as long as mav 
be needed, 2 inches wide, j-inen 
thick, are nailed over A, and 
ander F F. 

The roast is a natural spnice 
stick, 13 feet long, shaved <lo\vn 
to 3^ inches at butt, inches 
at the top. 

The b^m is 13^ feet long, 

2 inches thick at each end, ami 
a little thicker in the middle. 

It is festened to the mast by an 
iron eye, screwed into the mast, 
and a hook iu the end of the 
boom. The sprit is 10 feet 
long, inches diameter, shaved 
t» ij-inch for 2 inches at each 
end. 

The iron collar, i, through 
which the mast i.s inserted 
Joosely, stands 2 feet aboye tlie 


Fig. 3. 

turned sidewise by the tiller. A must be plated 
with iron top and bottom where m goes through, 
that the runner may not “wobble." 

The consstruction of the runners, J J, must 
be attended to with the greatest care, as upon 
these, in a great measure, will depend the suc¬ 
cess of your l>oat Get a square bar of cast 
steel, 6 feet long, cut off 22 inches for third 
runner, and divide the rest in halves, across. 
Shape two fonvard runners and one hind one as 
shown in Fig. 1. The bearing surface is a right- 
angled edge, os shown in Fig. 3. Thi.s sharp 
edge holds the ice firmly without much friction. 
Holes arc bored two inch<'s up into the cross¬ 
bars, near their ends, and the runners driven 
in and fastened with rivets. After the runners 
are forged, tliey should be finished with a file 
and emery i)aj)er if not perfectly smooth. The 
front turn must be long and gradual like a 
skate, two-thirds the length, however, flat on 
the ice. The running edges should not be too 
sharp. They will project 2^ or 3 inches below 
the bottom of the woml. 

For the sail ge*’ twenty jards, three-quarters 
of a yard 


Cut the after-breadth fii-st, and the others 
to match, liap the breadths 1 inch. Allow 
an inch all around for a hem. The 
breadths should bn basted before stitching. Put 
two rows of stitching where the breadths lap. 
Look out for puckering. Put a narrow hem 
clear around the sail. Then stitch a g-inch rope 
around the hem. Make a loop at the {>eak to 
put the end of sprit into. Draw the rope tight 
along the boom, and fasten it through a hole in 
the end. Fa.sten the throat of sail tight to the 
top of the mast Cut a number of short piece.s 
of heavy twine, and lace the sail, at inteiwals of 
a foot, to the boom and mast. Fasten a bocket 
or loop of rope at a suitable position on the mast, 
to set the heel of the sprit into. Rig main-sheet 
over two sheaves, as shown ; it brings less strain 
on the boom, and clears the skipi)er’s head, iu 
tacking. ]\Iake a good, large, wooden cleat to 
belay it to. 

A boat built as above will sail close to the 
wind. Don't turn too short in coming about. 
Jibe when you like without fear of capsizing. 
Your boat will carry three persons in a light 
wind—more if it blows fresh. Rig it neatly, 
and try to make a finished thing all through. 
Your i<!C-boat will then be more than a boy’s 
plaything, and will be admired by old and 
young. 

We also show another favourite form of 
Amciican Ice-boat, ami may perhaps in sub¬ 
sequent numbers be able to find space for yet 
other varieties. 



BOYS WE HAVE KNOWH. 

V. —rilK. UNTIDY BOY. 

at him! You could 
tell he was an untidy 
fellow at a single 
glance. One of nis 
bootlaces is banging 
loose, and tho band 
of his scarf has slip¬ 
ped upabove his col¬ 
lar. Though it is a 
fine day, his trouser 
legs are splashed np 
to the knee; and as 
for a parting to his 
hair, you might as 
well expect an In¬ 
dian jungle to be 
combed 1 His hands 
all over ink, and the sticky marks about 
moutli tell their own tales. In ^ort, 
Jack Sloven is a dirty boy. 
and is anything but a 
credit to the school he 
belongs to. 

I wish you could see 
his school-books. The 

S ages look like well-used 
rum-parehments, and I 
am certain Jack must 
often find it hard to 
decipher the words upon 
them. His exercises look 
as if they had been left 
out in an ink-shower, and 
Ihe very pen he uses is 
^•enerally wet with ink up 
to the very tip of the 
ItundleyWhich, by the way, 
lio usually nibbles when 
hr’s nothing better to do. 
\\'ho shall describe his 
desk ? It is generally 
understood that a school¬ 
boy’s desk is the recep- 
tnclo for a moderately 
miscellaneous assortment 
of articles, but Jack’s 
seemed like a great pie 
into which everything 
under the suu was cram¬ 
med and stored up. The 
lid never shut: but if 
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you were to open it, its contents would astonish 
you as much as the contents of that wonderful 
pie in the nursery rhyme astonished the king 
when he lifted the crust. 

There were hooks, papers, hooks, halls, 
worms, stile sandwiches, photographs, toffee, 
birds’ eggs, keys, money, knives, cherry-stones, 
silkworms, marbles, pencils, handkerchiefs, 
tarts, gum, sleeve-links, and walnut-shells. 
Any one venturesome enongh to take a header 
through these might succeed in reaching the 
layer of last year’s apple-peel below, or in pene¬ 
trating totlic crumb-heaps in the bottom corners; 
but few there were wlio possessed that amount 
of boldness. Of course. Jack had no notion of 
what his w’orldly goods con.sisted. He had a 
way of shying things into his desk and forget¬ 
ting them ; and only wdien it became so full 
that the lid stood nearly wide open did he 
apprehend the necessity of a “ clear-out.” 

But if there was ever anything more aw’ful to 
behold tlian Jack’s desk, it vvas one of these ' 
“clear-outs.” The ev^^nt generally got wind 
when it was about to happen, and never failed 
to create a sensation in the school. All who 
liad a riglit, took 
care to be present at 
the ceremony, and I 
do believe if Jack 
had had the sense to 
issue reserved seat 
tickets, he might 
have made a nice 
thing out of it. At 
any rate ho made a 
nice thing out of that 
desk. 

Quite indifferent 
to our presence and 
laughter, he began 
leisurely to take out 
its contents and 
.spread ihem in glo¬ 
rious array ui>on the 
floor, with a view 
(as he was kind 
enough to exidain 
to some one who asked him) “ to sort them up.”' 
The books and papei's went in a pile by them¬ 
selves ; all loose pipera were thrust inside the 
covers of the books; and all l)ooks without 
covers were jammed into all the covers without 
books that seemed likely to fit. Then all the 
pens and pencils were put into a pencil-case, 
and if any ha]>jieiied to be too long, they were 
broken to the required shordness. Thi.s being 
satisfactorily done, Jack used next to turn his 
attention to the miscellaneous articles of food 
of which lie found himself possessed. Tlio 
sandwiche.s, if not more than a week old, ho 
either ate or generously offered to some of us ; 
the tolFce he put into his pocket, and the tarts 
(if the jam were not already dried up) he put 
a.sido for private consumption hereatter. The 
shells, stoiic.s, peel, etc., he heaped up in one 
place on the floor, and trusted to providence to 
dispose of them. Tlie fish-liooks and bait, the 
birds’ eggs that were not broken, tho silkworms, 
the pliotogniphs, pencils, knives, and other 
articles of use or ornament, be sorted carefully, 
and then put back into the desk. By this time 
it would occur to him he had been long enough 
over this business, so ho shovelled tlie books 
and papers in anyhow, and anything else which 
happenerl still to be left out, and then finding 
that the lid would sinit within an inch, he 
sighed w.th the ivlief of a man who lias well 
discharged a painful duty. 

How w.is it to be expected Jack could ever 
find anything ho wanted ? 5^ometinie.s he would 
sit gi'ulip)in" in his desk, or among his books, to 
find a certain e.xDrcise or paper for half an hour, 
aud finally when everything wa.s upside down, 
he would remember he hau it in his waistcoat 
pocket, from the reCf^ss^-s of winch he produced 
it crumpled, greasy, and nlmo-it illegible. On 
>Sunday3 ho always had .a hunt for liis gloves ; 
and at the end of the term, when lie undertook 
his own packing, ho generally first of all contrived 
to pack uphis keys in the very bottom of the trunk, 
and so had to lake ever\ thing out before he could 
get them, and tlien wlieii (with the aki of some 


dozen of us .sitting on the top of the unfortunate 
receptacle to cram down the jumble of things 



Jack always had good clothes, he always looked 
much less respectable than other boys whoso 
parents could not afford them anything but 
common material. Not only did he lose buttons, 
and drop grease over his coat and trousers, but 
he never folded or 
brushed them, or had 
them mended in 
time, as a tidy hoy 
w'ould have done. 
We wore quite 
ashamed to be seen 
walking with him 
sometimes, he looktMl 
so disreputable, but 
no reproofs or per¬ 
suasions could induce 
him to take more 
pains about his ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ A place for every¬ 
thing, and every¬ 

thing in its place,” 
was a le.sson Jack 

could not learn ; the 
result wa.s constant and incalculable trouble. 
If people could only realise the amount of time 
lost by untidiness, 1 think they would regard 

the fault with positive horror. AVhy, Jack 

Sloven, at the veiy mildest computation, must 
have lost half an hour a day. Half an hour a 
day, at the end of the year, makes a clear work¬ 
ing fortnight to the bad, so that in twenty-live 
Years, if lie goes on as he has begun, he will 
have one year Yvhich it will take him all bis 
time* to give an account for. 

But not only does untidine.ss waste time, and 
render the person who falls into it a disrepu¬ 
table member of society, but it seriously en¬ 
dangers his success in life. Jack Sloven was 
naturally a clever fellow. When he could find 
his books he made good use of them ; none of 
u.s could come up to him in translations, and he 
had the knack of always understanding what he 
read. If it had not been for this wretched 
habit he might have got prizes at school aud 
still higher honours in after life ; but as it was, 
lie always came to grief. Tho notes he had 
made on his work were never to be found ; he 
spent mors time in collecting his materials than 
he had to spare for using them; most of his 
work had to be scrambled through at tho la-st 
moment, and was acconlingly imperfect. If 
Jack goes to business he lias a very poorchaiico 
of getting on, for antidiue.s3 and business will 
no more go together than oil and water. Few 
things are more against a man in business than 


untidines-s ; people fight shy of him. If his 
dress is untidy, Iiis loiters slovenly, his habita 
unpunctual, and his accounts confused, ho will 
be regarded as a man not rcdiable and not to bo 
trusted, and ])oople will rofuse to transact with 
him. If he has a house of his own he will never 
succeed in keeping his seiwants long, for they— 
so they say—have quite enough to do without 
unncces.'-ary work. lu fact, I don’t see how 
.lack is to got on at all unless iio mends his 
ways. 

is it possible for an untidy boy to bccomo 
tidy ? Try. And if at first you don’t succeed 
—tiy again. You arc sure to succeed if you 
stick to it. l)cii’t aim at apple-pie order— 
everything in lavender—never to be touched, 
and all that sort of thing. That’s as bad as the 
boy who once possessed a desk, wluch he would 
never use for fear of marking the blotting-paper 
and breaking the iKijicr bauds round the enve¬ 
lopes. 

No; if you ran get into the way of always 
putting the book you read back into its place on 
tho .slielf, and the pafx-r you want where you 
will be. (M itain tx) find it again; if you encourage 
a jealousy of rubbish, and a horror of dirt—if 
you tJiko to hrart the proverb I quoted just now, 
“A place for everything, and everything in iti 
place ”—you will be as tidy as you ever need be; 
and Jack SJoveu’s troubles and misfortunes Yvill 
never be yours. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. ‘ 

Bv THE Rev. T. S. Millihotok, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud,” ” Boy and hfan,” etc, 
CHAPTER X.—THE APPLE-FIGHT. 

L et’s see, whoro was I ? Oh! in tie- 
criciet-field, getting ready for the 
apple-tight. I was just saying what sort 
of follows Moyer and Jervis were. Jer«s 
used to let Meyer load him by the nose, 
just because he did not like the trouble of 
■saying no. I never can understand hew it 
is that fellows like Meyer can get .so much 
influence over fellows like Jervis, who are 
so much better in every way than them- 
selvt's. I suppose it is because the one has 
a will of his own, and the other hasn't. 
Meyer and Jervis were as different as pos¬ 
sible, and yet they were constantly to¬ 
gether : and if Jervis tried to get away, as 
I think he did sometimes, Meyer -would ho. 
after him directly, and could do as he liked 
with him. There is a saying that “ One 
fool makes many; ” but it doesn’t apply to 
fools only, raorc's the pity. 

I would rather not say anjdhing against 
Meyer, because ho is a foreigner, and it 
does not seem hospitable or fair; but there 
is no harm in {(lling -what everybody 
knew, namely, that he was a close-fisted, 
disagreeable sort of biped, who had verj' 
little sympathy -with any one. He was very- 
fond of his “faderland,” and wus quite 
right so far; hut he need not have been 
always talking about it. • Other people 
have fatherlands besides Gn-mans, and 
every one thinks his own tho best. Our 
fellows were in their way quite as patriotic 
as Meyer, and they did not like to hear 
him drawing invidious comparisons between, 
his country and theirs. Of course there is 
nothing really in Germany that can he 
compared ivith Great Eritnin, though I 
should never think of saying that to a 
foreigner, and if I did he would not agrfe 
with me. He would not bo worth much if 
he did. Still Rule Britannia—God save- 
the Queen—Home sweet Home—‘ ‘ them’s 





luy sentiments; ” and all the boys at our 
school were of the same opinion, except 
Meyer. I don’t say anything about Pierre, 
because he never said anything about him¬ 
self, and was not prejudiced. 

Jervis, ®n the other hand, was a good- 
tempered chap, who generally adopts the 
oiduion of tne last speaher; it saved 
trouble ; and Jervis, as I have said, did not 
like trouble of any kind. Moyer despised 
cricket, never hurried himself, never did 
anything that he could help, but sauntered 
about, smoking cigarettes on the sly, be¬ 
hind the trees, or anywhere out of sight. 
That suited Jervis. He sauntered about 
with him; answered his remarks, when he 
made any, withya or n«re, which was about 
all the German he knew, and yawned like 
so many earthquakes. Both Jervis and 
Moyer Uked apples, however; and they 
thought it would be less trouble to nab 
two or three near the barrow, where there 
were none but little boys, than to scramble 
for them among the seniors. They took 
np their station accordingly, and refused 
to leave it. 

“Now, Jervis; now, Meyer,” Merivale 
cried out again; “don’t let us have any 
bother! ” 

They neither of them took any notice of 
him. 

“ There will be no scramble till you both 
come lower down,” he repeated. 

“Get out,” said Byan, digging his 
elbow into Jervis’s ribs. 

Jervis gave him a box on the ear, not a 
very hard one, and received a poke from 
another elbow on the other side. I won’t 
gay who gave it him, because I have no 
wish to talk about myself. He made up 
his mind then that the apples were sour, 
and not worth the trouble, and backed out 
of the “ hsmets’ nest,” as he called it. 
"We were none of us afraid of Jervis; his 
bark was worse than his bite, as we all 
know. 

Meyer did not yield so easily. Not that 
he cared for “ apfcls, such apfels as 
dem,” ho said; dey were not like de 
Apfels of his “ faderland ;” but ho should 
“ stay upon his daims,” he should “ stand 
himself upon his standpoint,” he should 
“ remain upright upon ms rights.” It was 
not till Merivale and two or three others 
threatened to remove him by force, and 
approached to do it, that he yielded, pro¬ 
testing against the “tyrannee of ti-ee to 
one—English mode,” and went away with 
Jervis to another part of the field. His 
movements were hastened at the last 
moment by the gossoon, who happened to 
have a sharp pin in his hand, and made 
use of it. Meyer turned savagely upon 
the offender, and struck him with all bis 
force, knocking him down upon his face. 
For a moment the boy seemed to be almost 
stunned by the blow, and all the others 
cried “Shame! shame!” and seemed 
inclined to set upon Meyer in a body and 
punish him for his brutality. 

Old Mr. Joliffc, who had been standing 
by in silence, waiting till all was arranged, 
shouted after him that ho ought to be 
ashamed of himself. He even grasped an 
apple in his hand with the intention of 
trowing it at his head. 

“I would, too,” ho cried, “if you was 
worth it. You would take it up and eat 
it; that’s what you would do; a big, ugh, 
greedy fellow, as wants more than your 
share. Serve you right if you don’t get 
any ; to go and hit a little chap on the heiui 
in that fashion! The sooner you get back 
to your fatherland the better. Go along 
with you.” 
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Meyer went along, as he was bid, white 
with anger, but not venturing to offer any 
reply. 

“ Lave him to me,” said Eyan, as soon 
as ho was able to speak. “ I’ll pay him 
out mesclf os soon as the scramble is 
over and 1 can come at him quiet and 
peaceable.” 

Eyan’s cap was filled with apples, and he 
was told to sit down out of the bustle; but 
that did not suit him at all. .The apples 
were nothing without the scramble. 
Though his head ached with the blow he 
had received, he could scarcely be restrained 
from entering into the scuffle. 

When all was ready the word was given, 
and Mr. Joliffc, with the help of some of 
the boys, lifted the truck and threw it over. 
The apples rolled down upon the grass, but 
they cudnot travel far. Eager handspursued 
them. Where the apples rolled the boys 
rolled after them. Very soon there was 
not an apple left upon the ground. But 
stfil the fun went on. “ More sacks to 
the mill,” was the cry as the boys plumped 
down one upon ono&er and rolled about 
in wild confusion on the turf. A mill it 
was indeed, and many a good apple was 
smashed up in it, as if they h^ been 
making cider; but thei^ were plenty of 
sound ones left; and the fellows gave Mr. 
Joliffe, who was looking on and enjoying 
the sport, three cheers for treating &em 
so liberally. 

Meyer and Jervis also looked on, but 
from a greater distance, and with affected 
contempt. 

“ How dey grobel!”Meyer said. “Like 
as many schwinepigs. Let us get out from 
dem. Pass is your English customs. Oof! 

I not want none of dem. We do not so in 
our faderland.” 

“ And yet you wanted to have the first 
and best chance just now,” Jervis answered. 
But he followed the speaker, as he walked 
slowly away; and we were all far too busy 
to take any notice where they went. 

A week or more passed away, and then 
our fellows, who had scarcely yet ceased to 
talk of Joliffe’s apple-fight, as they called 
it, and of the surly behaviour of Meyer 
and his friend Jervis, began again to speak 
excitedly on the subject of apples. 

Farmer Gee, it was reported, had been 
gathering the fruit from his trees. His 
tribute might be expected to arrive at any 
moment. He never troubled himself to 
ask when it would be convenient to us to 
receive it, and might, just as likely os not, 
send the apples when we were in school, 
or before wo were out of bed, and toss them 
out upon the gravel. He ought not in 
strictness to have gathered any of his 
apples without first giving ns notice, so 
the fellows said. 

Judge, therefore, of our surprise and 
indignation when we heard, upon reliable 
authority, that the greater part of the trees 
were already stripped, and that carts had 
been seen going away laden with the fruit. 
It was the first time within the memory of 
the oldest follow that the owner for tho 
time being of that orchard had taken such 
a liberty. We did not expect Mr. Goo to 
ask our permission, exactly, to gather his 
own apples; but he ouaht, in coi fortuity 
with ancient custom, and even in common 
honesty, to have sent us our share before 
disposing of his own. Mr Gee had evi¬ 
dently no liking for the custom; he had 
protested against the impost oven » hile he 
submitted to it. It s^emod now as if ho 
really meant to ignore the claims of the 
sctool, and to defraud us of our share of 
tho apples altogether. We were all ex¬ 
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cessively indignant at siieli a breach of 
good faith. Moi cover, we were resolved 
not to put up with it. 

Two or three of the monitors were ap¬ 
pointed, therefore, to go and si 0 the farmer 
and to askhimwhathe meant by it. Alerivale 
was one of them; for though, as he said, 
he did not care personally whether the 
apples were sent or not, yet he would stick 
up for the rights of the school. He would 
not allow his fiUow-collegians to be im¬ 
posed upon, especially the younger ones. 
Apples were applies to the juniors, and if 
they had been only so many turnips, or 
stones even, he would not have consented 
to an old custom being broken through. 
“You see it was a bargain,” ho argued. 
“ If wo were to submit quietly to let him 
do as ho likes, anybody might say that wo 
had not kept to our p^ of the agreement. 
It would naturally be supposed that wo 
had been helping ourselves to his apples, 
for nothing but that could give him any 
excuse for putting an end to the contract. 
For the sake of our ovm honour and credit, 
therefore, we must insist upon having an 
explanation.” 

“ Insist upon having the apples,’’ cried 
Eyan. “.Sure I don’t think much of ex¬ 
planations. Insist upon the apples! ” 

We all applauded the gossoon, and cried 
out, “ The apples ! the apples ! no surren¬ 
der!” aud with these sounds ringing in 
their cars, the deputation left the gates, 
and proceeded on their way. 

They met Farmer Gee a little way front 
the village as they were going towards hia 
house. He was a stout, clumsy-looking, 
middle-aged man. He had a large face' 
and thick lips, with a great display of teeth 
sloping forward; there was not much ex¬ 
pression about his features; you couldn’fi 
tell what he was thinking about by looking 
at him, or whether he was pleased or angry ; 
his large eyelids moved slowly up and 
down, but he never winked; and his lips 
opened and closed over his teeth, but with¬ 
out imparting any variety to the general 
character of his looks. He did not often 
smile, but when he did I should think it. 
was because there was nothing to smile at. 
He was what you may coll a man of few 
words—and fewer ideas. He looked very 
well satisfied with himself, however, and 
perhaps felt so. It is not everybody that 
can do that. 

" Good morning, Mr. Gee,” said Merivale 
as he approached. They none of them took 
off their hats to him as they would have 
done to Mr. Joliffe. They knew he would 
not return the compliment if they did. As 
it was, he did not even speak or look at 
them. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Gee,” Merivale 
said again; “ vire- wine going to caU upon 
you, Mr. Gee.” 

“ Oh, you was, was you ? ” said the 
farmer, after a surly kind of pause. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gee. I am glad we haj^iened 
to meet you.” 

“ Oh, you. ore, are you ? ” ho replied, in 
the same tone, as if he were sx>eaking to a 
post. 

“ We have been rather surprised, rather 
surprised, you know—” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” Mr. Gee 
remarked. 

“Ye.s, Mr. Goo; the fact is, we ex¬ 
pected—” 

“ Oh, you did, did you?" he again in- 
temiptea. 

“ I was going to say —” 

“ Oh, you was, was you ? ' 

“ I wish you would let me spKiak, Mr. 
Gee.” 
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‘‘ Oh, you do, do you ? ” 

■' This is rather a strange mode of address, 
3tr. Goe.” 

“ Oh, it is, is it ? ” 

* I must beg of you to listen to me for a 
moments, without interrupting me in 
ids way.” 

“ Oh, you must, must you f ” 

Merivale turned to his c unpanion, a 
aellow named Sergeant, and said, in an 
mdertone, “ Try what you can do with 
iin. I can’t make anything of him while 
ie goes on in this way.” 

“Ob, you can’t, can’t you?” said the 
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we may expect to have those apples as “There’s no honour amongst yc," h 
usual or not?” \ went on. “You have broke your agnt. 

“ Oh yes, you may expect them.” i ment, and expects me to keep mine. Too 

“ But will they come ? ” 'don’t behave yourselves us young gfotv 

“Ah, that’s the question.” I should. You have taken on to helpiig 

“ Of course it is, Mr. Gee. Will they yourselves to my apples, and you’ll nevn 
come ? ” get another of them as long as you liveif 

“ Xot unless they' goes of their own I can luovent it; so that’s all.” 
accord.” The deputation was thunderstnui. 

“ You don’t mean to send them, then ? ” They could not believe that any of the W- 
“ No, I don't.” lows had actually been so dishonest as torob 

“Why not, Mr. Gee?” Merivale asked, thefarmer’sorchard. They remembered tba: 
for he thought Sergeant was not gutting on Meyer and Jervis had gone away at th 
very well. , tini- of the late serauible, and that tbe; 
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inner. Then he chuckled, convinced that 
he had got the better of Merivale, and 
Ikmking no doubt that he should soon 
srttle the other fellow in the same way. 
Iki Sergeant saw that it was no use trying 
k> he polite; so he went straight to tho 
jKint, and said, in a very loud blustering 
imr. 

“ 1 say, look here; why haven’t you sent 
» our apples ? ” 

“ Your apples ? ” 

“ Yes, ours.” 

“ I thought they was mine. 'Who pays 
jcnt for the orchard ? ” 

Sergeant did not know how to answer 
lids qriestion, so he said, instead, “Well, 
you know what the rule is.” 

“ Oh, I do, do I ? There’s good rules 
jud had ones though.” 

“ Of course there are. I am not going 
to argue. All I want to know is whether 


“ 'Why not ? ” the farmer repeated. 

“ Yes, why not?” 

“W'ell, if you want to know, I'll tell 
you,” Mr. Gee said. “ In the first place, 
you never had no right to anything out of 
my orchard, and I never had no mind to 
give it you. I did as Mr. Joliffe did, acting 
upon his advice, and as long as it kept you 
out of my premises I did not much care. 
But some of you chaps have been at your 
old tricks again. There was two of them 
at my trees last week, that very evening 
when Mr. Joliffe took his truck with his 
own hands to your field. The more you 
have the more you want. It’s like a hound 
worrying sheep; when he has tasted blood 
he don’t know where to stop. That’s tho 
way with you boys and the apples.” 

(Fancy talkirgto Merivale aod Sergeant, 
two of the oldest monitors, in that way 
—“ you boys I”) 


were the only two boys absent from tbf 
playground on that eventful evening. Bo’ 
they could not think that either of th® 
woidd be guilty of such an act uiidsr si™ 
circumstances. They asked a great nnii.t 
questions of Mr. Gee, but he anfwi’i*” 
them only in monosyllables or with vap' 
hints. They followed him nearly a mil' 
as he walked steadily on, but could getw 
farther information from him. “Oh, y* 
do, do you ? Oh, you was, was you.' Oh 
you are, are you ? ”—such was the stvlf “ 
his reply. They left him at la."!, 
tumed back to confer with the 0 “fi 
fellows, and to find out, if possible, whethu 
the surly old farmer had any real P'®?? 
for the accusation he had made. T* 
honour of the whole school was impeach* 
and the matter must be inquired into ssa 
set right forthwith. 

iTo be amtinttetl) 
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“Very fine, my lad,” he answered, with a laugh. 


arc, Peter,’’ obeerved Jim, in a doleful 
voice. “ If she had seen us it would have 
been all rifclit > she would pick .us up, but 
she may alter her course. Even now the 
wind is shifting, and she may have to keep 
away.” 

I could not contradict this ; still I kept 
on hoping that we should ere long be seen. 
I had a white handkerchief in my pocket, 
although it was rolled into a ball by the 
wet. I pulled it out, and waved it above 
my liciid as high as I could roach. Even 
now we might have attracted the attention 


Still she held the same course on which she of those on board the stranger, although 
had been steering when we first saw her, we could distinguish no signal made to us 
and which was bringing her nearer and in return. 

nearer to us. “ She's a thumping big ship, whatever 

“Hurrah, Jim ! wo shall soon be seen, she is,” I remarked, 
depend on that,” I exclaimed, at last, I “ She’s high out of the water, and that 
“ and perhaps before to-night we shall be j makes her look bigger,” observed Jim. '■ I 
safe on shore. "Who can say that wo shan’t, have seen some like her brought up at 
be landed at Portsmouth itself ? ” ! Spithead, and to my mind she’s a Southsea 

“ I wishl could say I was as sure as you whaler, outward bound. That’s the reason 

she looks so 
high. Yes. 
I am right, 
for I can 
make out her 
boats hoisted 
up at the 
davits.” 

“ I think 


you a , e 
right,” 1 
said ; “ but 

even if she is 
an outward- 
bound ship, 
she’ll put us 
on board 
another ves¬ 
sel homeward 
bound, or 
land us on 
some part of 
the coast, the 
back of the 
Isle of Wight 
or Portland.” 

“ First let 
us get on 
board her 
before wo 
talk of where 
we shall bo 
landed,” said 
Jim. ‘‘ It 
seems to me 
as if she was 
going about. 
The head 
sails are 
shaking.” 

“No, no! 
the man at 
the wheel 
was not 
minding his 
helm,” I an¬ 
swered. “ I’ll 
wave again.” 

‘‘ They 
won’t see 
that little bit 
of a rag,” 
cried Jim. 
“I’ll try 
what I can 
do. Here, 
Peter, just 
take hold of 
my jacket,” 
he continued, 
as ho strip¬ 
ped it off, 
and then loosening his waistband he pulled 
his shirt over his head, and began to wave 
it frantically. I waved my handkerchief, 
and then in our eagerness we shouted out 
at the top of our voices, as if the faint 
sounds could be carried as far as the sliip. 

Presently our hearts sank, for there was 
no doubt that the ship was keeping away. 
Still, should any one on board be using a 
spyglass, and turn it towards^ us we 
should, we hoped, be observed. We waved 
and shouted even more vehemently than 
before, but even I was almost in despair. 
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OK, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By Willmm H. G. Kingston, 

Author o/ “i’rom Powder Uonkey to Admiral" etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—JIM AND I CARRIED OFF 
AGAINST OCR WILL. 

“nH.Al.L we be seen, Jim, think you?” 

(5 I asked, after we had gazed at the 
ship some 
minutes 
without 
speaking. 

“Ain’t 
quite cer¬ 
tain,” an¬ 
swered Jim, 
in a sad 
voice ; “ if I 
thought so, 1 
could sing 
for joy, that 
I could, but 
the ship’s a 
long way ofif, 
and maybe 
she’ll haul 
closer to the 
wind and pass 
us by.” 

“ Oh, Jim! 
let us pray 
that she’ll 
not do that,” 

I exclaimed. 

“She’ssfand- 
ing. as far as 
I can make 
out, directly 
towards us, 
and why 
should we 
fancy that we 
arc to be 
deserted? 

Cheer up, 

Jim! cheer 
up! ” 

“That’s 
what I’m 
tryingtodo,” 
laid J im, 

“Still we 
must not 
make too 
jertain. If 
ihe doesn’t 
pick us up 
mother ves¬ 
sel may. We 
are in the 
track of ships 
going up and 
down Chan¬ 
nel, and that’s 
nnecomfort.” 

Jim did 
not say this 
at all once, 
for he stop¬ 
ped some¬ 
times to take a look at the stranger, and 
every now and then a sea washed up 
and made us close our mouths. Still the 
seas were every instant growing less and 
less, and we at last unla.shed ourselves 
that we might move about a little and 
stretch our limbs. 

We were on the top, it must be remem¬ 
bered, so that wo did not run the same 
risk of falling off as we should have done 
if we had had only the mast to support 
us. 

With straining eyes we watched the ship. 
















“ She’s going to pass us after all,” cried 
Jim, “and there’s not another sail in sight.” 

Just as he spoke there came a puff of 
smoke, with a bright flash, from the ship’s 
bows, followed by a sharp report. 

“ We are seen! we are seen ' ” shouted 
Jim. “ That’s a signal to us. Hurrah ! 
hurrah! ” 

The ship now came rapidly on, and wo 
had no longer any doubt about being 
rescued. This very circumstance caused a 
reaction in our feelings, and, strange as it 
may seem, we both burst into tears. We 
recovered ourselves, however, very soon, 
and continued waving, still having an idea 
that the ship might sail away from us, but 
on and on she came. Presently her courses 
were broiled up, and she hove to about 
three cables’ length from our mast. Almost 
at the same instant one of her boats was 
lowered, and came pulling towards us as 
fast as the men could bend their backs to 
the oars. In a few minutes kindly hands 
were stretched out to help us into the 
boat. 

“ Are you the only two ? ” asked the 
mate, who was steering. 

“Yes, sir; all the rest are gone,” I 
answered, 

“ Well, we’ll hear all about it when we 
get you on board, lads, for you both seem 
as if you wanted looking after,” he said. 

The boat, leaving the mast, returned 
ra pid ly towards the ship. 

While most of the crew scrambled up 
the sides, the tackles were hooked on, and 
we were hoisted up in the boat, from 
whence we were speedily handed down on 
deck. I could not have stood if I had 
not been supported, and Jim was much in 
the same condition. 

We were soon surrounded by strange 
faces, some looking compassionately upon 
us, others with indifforcnco, as if it was a 
matter of very little consequence that two 
boys should have been saved from perish¬ 
ing. 

Meantime the yards were swnng^ round, 
and the ship stood on her course. 

“ We murt have the lads below at once,” 
said one of the persons standing rormd. 
“ They have been many hours wet through 
and exposed on the mast, and even now, if 
we don’t look out, they may slip through 
our fingers,” 

“ Very true. Doctor Cookie,” said 
another, who was, I saw, by his dress, an 
officer. “One of them may bo put into 
my cabin, where you can look after him 
better than for’ard.” 

“ And the other can go into mine,” said 
the doctor, the iKsrson who had first 
spoken. 

No one had asked us any questions; 
probably they saw by our condition that 
we should have been unable to answer 
them, for both Jim,and I were fast verging 
towards unconsciousness. 

Wo were at once carried below, when 
I was put into the mate’s cabin, where my 
clothes were stripped off by the doctor’s 
orders, and, being rubbed dry, I was 
plhced between the blankets. The doctor, 
who had been looking after Jim, soon 
came and gave me something out of a glass, 
wiiichseemed to warm mo up wonderftiUy. 
But even then I could not have spoken if 
niy life had depended upon it. 

‘ ‘ Gbit some warm broth as quickly as 
you can,” I hoard the doctor say to some¬ 
one, he in the meantime rubbing my feet 
and hands and chest. It seemed as if 
fci'.roely more than two or three minutes 
h .d passed when a basin of hot broth was 
brought me, which I drank without diffi¬ 
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culty, and it did me more good than the 
stuff in the glass. 

“ You may go to sleep now, my lad,” 
said the doctor, in a kind tone; “ you’ll 
do well. You shall tell us by-and-by how 
you and your companion came to bo on 
the mast.’’ 

I obeyed the doctor’s orders, and scarcely 
had the door been closed than I was fast 
asleep. I was awakened by the doctor 
coming in, accompanied by a boy who 
brought some more soup and some oread, 
and which, being very hungry, I thank¬ 
fully swallowed. 

“You can eat something more sub¬ 
stantial now,” said the doctor, and he told 
the boy to bring in some fowl and more 
bread from the breakta.st-table. 

By this I guessed that I must have had 
a long spell of sleep, and that a whole day 
and a night had passed since we were 
taken on board. I eagerly ate all that 
was given me. 

“ You may get up now, my boy, and 
dress, and we will find another berth for 
you; we must not keep Mr. Griffiths out 
of his bed,” said the doctor. 

“ I would not do that on any account, 
sir,” I said; “ I feel quite strong, and am 
accustomed to live forward.” 

I soon dressed, and was glad to see that 
Jim also was up. There were two appren¬ 
tices on board, who lived on the half dock, 
and the doctor said that the first mate 
promised to have some berths knocked up 
for us with them. 

“ How did you come to be on board the 
vessel which went down?” asked the doctor, 
when I accompanied him on deck. 

Prom the kind way he spoke I was en¬ 
couraged to give him a full account of my¬ 
self and Jim, so I told him that he and I 
belonged to Portsmouth, and had gone in 
the Good Intent to Bergen; and how she 
had lost her masts, and the crew had been 
washed overboard. How the captain had 
died, and we had done our best to keep the 
brig afloat, and had been driven in close to 
Shetland, and that I had found a relative 
there, and was coming south in the Nancy 
to fetch my sister. Ho then asked mo 
about my father, and I told him that he 
had been lost at Spithcad, and that mother 
had died, and old Tom had taken care of 
Mary and me, and how, after he had been 
blown up in the ship at Spithead, Jim and 
I had managed to gain our bread and sup¬ 
port Mary and Nancy till a claimant 
appeared for old Tom’s property, and our 
boat had been taken from us, and wo had 
been turned out of the house, and should 
have been in a bad way if the good 
Quaker, Mr. Gray, had not come to our 
assistance. 

The doctor listened attentively, and he 
then asked me what sort of man my father 
was, and whether 1 had a brother in the 
navy. 

I described my father, and then said that 
Jack had gone away on board the Lapwing 
brig of war, but that he was supposed to 
have been out off by savages in one of her 
boats when in the Indian seas. At all 
events, that we had never since hoard of 
him. 

“That’s very strange,” he observed; 
“ I think, Peter Trawl, that we have mot 
before, when you were a very little chap. 
Do you remember your father taking off 
the doctor and the mote of a ship lying at 
Spithead, when you and your brother Jack 
wore in the boat, and he was to bo put on 
board the brig ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, looking up at his 
face; “ I recollect it perfectly, as it was 


the lost time I saw Jock, thou.h I lir 
thought then that I should never so- hu. 
again.” 

“ I was the doctor, and the first niM- : 
this ship was my companion. M heu 1 i- 
hoard your name, as it is a peculi,sr i.t 1 
all of a sudden recollected that it was t; 
of the boatman who took Mr. Giiffitb s: 
me off on the occasion I speak of. bV ir; 
now brothers-in-law, and have ever si:» 
gone to sea together—that is to say. «>■- 
wo have gone to sea, for both of us L,:- 
taken long spells on shore. If it Lai; 
been for that, Mr. Griffiths would haveU : 
a captain years ago.” 

“ 1 am very glad to meet you and ti 
again, sir,” I said; “ and now I 1 i 
at you I fancy I recollect your countenarrv. 
as I did yom voice. You were not as ifil 
accustomed to the sea then as you sri 
now.” 

“No,” ho answered, laughing. ‘ Tts 
was my first voyage. I sometimes ra 
that I had lived comfortably on s’u r, 
and made it my laet, but I got accustooid 
to a roving life, and having no ngJj 
business or tie, when circumstances on- 
pelled Mr. Griffiths—^who married my ssu! 
—to come to sea again, I agreed to aocou 
pany him.” 

“ I felt sure from the kind way in wlid 
Doctor Cockle sjmke that he would wii i: 
serve me. 

I asked him if the ship was going to p<J 
into St. Helens, or if not, would he ri 
the captain to Ismd Jim and me on l.u 
land P 

“We are some way to the wcstwirid 
Portland, already,” ho answered. It J 
possible that he may land you atPlynioii 
or Falmouth, or if not put you on boiri 
some pilot or fishing boat, or any vesje.w 
may fall in with coming up Channel." 

‘ ‘ Surely, sir. ho would not carry us anj 
from home ? I would give anything w k 
on shore, where my young sister is eui'* 
ing me, and it would break her hear!;! 
fancy I was lost, ■which she would da it. 
did not appear,” I said. 

“ As Mr. Griffiths and I only joineith 
ship at Gull, ten days a^, we are not rn] 
intimate with the captain ; but I boi>e L 
would not refuse your request.” 

The doubtful way in which he fp'h 
made me feel very unhappy. Still, I h H 
that when I told the captain the stn 
reasons I had for wishing to be pm 
shore as soon as possible, he wonU si 
refuse. 

The doctor left mo to attend to orn''"! 
the men who was sick forward, and I j m*] 
Jim, who had also come on deck. 1 ^ 
a long talk with him about the mst*'-' 
He fancied we were only then 
abreast of the Downs, and that the ca iim 
would put in ■willingly enough for the ‘Ai 
of getting rid of us. It was a grf;it u- 
appointment to find that we were » 
down Channel, and that we should 'ksi 
at all events, have a long journey h.n“ 'j 
Portsmouth. Still we neither of us doi.Iw 
for a moment that we should be i'»t 
shore somewhere to the westward, as I -s® 
by a look I had at the compass that vi 
were standing for the land. 

While we were talking, the cailsi' 
whom wo had not yet seen, came c 
He was a tine, tall, sailor-like looking'msfi. 
with a handsome countenance mid “rJJ 
eyes, which seemod to take iu cventLiiC 
at a glance — a person of whuin 
roughest crew would stand in aa'i-. 

His bright eyes fell on Jim and nif'; 
beckoned us to come up, and. looWi L st 
mo, bade me give him the pariicnluri J 
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he loss of the bi-ig, about which Mr. 
iriffiths and the doc^r had t(dd him. • 

I gave him the account as he desired, 
,nd then thought that I might venture to 
-sk him to put Jim and me on shore, for 
hat, a.s may bo supposed, was the thing 
ppermost in my mind. 

We will soe about that, my lads,” he 
nswerod. If the wind holds as it now 
oes it won’t cause us any delay, but I can 
lake no promises. Boys at your age 
ught to wish to see the world, and we 
au find employment for you on board, 
iou are sharjj fellows, I can see, or you 
'ould not have saved your lives. One of 
tie apprentices isn't worth his salt, and 
10 other will slip his cable before long, I 
ispect. His friends insisted on my taking 
ini, fancying that the voyage would re- 
;ore him to health.” 

The captain spoke in so free and easy a 
■ay that the awe with which I was at first 
iclined to regard him vanished. 

The wind, 1 should have said, had shifted 
) the westward of south. Wo wore stand- 
ig about north-west, a course which 
ould carry us over to the English coast 
efore long. We were obliged to bo cou¬ 
nt with the sort of promise that the cap¬ 
lin had made, and I hoped that when the 
lotor and Mr. Grifiiths spoke to him, that 
a would not refuse to put us on shore. 
Though Jim and I were well enough to 
alk about the deck, we were too weak to 
jnturo aloft, or we should havo been at the 
asthead looking out for land. Wo went 
irward, however, keeping our eyes over 
le starboard bow, where we expected 
rery instant to see it. 

Several of the men spoke to us good- 
ituredly, and were as eager as the oflfioers 
id been to hear what had had hapixined 
I us. Wliilo we were standing there look- 
ig out, a lad came up and said, “So I 
lar you fellows are to be our messmates, 
'’hat are your names ? ” 

I told him. 

“Mine's Xod Horner,” ho said, “ and I 
ipo wo shall be friends, for I can’t make 
lything of the fellow who messes with 
e, George Esdale. There's no fun in 
Jn, and he won’t talk or do anything when 
's his watch below but read and sing 
islois.” 

“ I shall be glad to be friends with you,” 
answered, “but I don’t suppose it will 
3 for long, as I expect wo shall leave the 
lip to-night or to-morrow morning.” 

" That may or may not be,” he remarked, 
ith a laugh. “ Have you been long at 
la ? ” 

I told him that I had been brought up to 
from my boyhood.” 

"Well, you have the advantage of me, 
ir this is my first voyage; and Esdale 
ain’t know the stem from the stern when 
0 first camo on board. Now oome along 
> the half-deck; he and I are going to 
inner; I suppose you'll join us ? ” 

Jim and I wore beginning to feel hungry, 
nd willingly accoptod Homer’s invita- 
on. 

The savoury whiffs which came out of 
lie caboose as we passed made mo feel 
icro eager than over for something to cat. 
Horner took us down to the half-deck, 
rhere we found Esdale, of whom he had 
pokon, seated on a chest reading. He was 
pale, sioklv-looking youth, taller a good 
leal than Jim. 

He put down his book and held out his 
laud t > shake ours. 

“ It’s your turn to go for the dinner,” 
le said to Horner; “ and it must be ready 
ly this time, but I’ll go if you wish it.” 


“ Well, you may go,” said Horner ; “ I 
want to do the honours to those fellows. 
Take care that you don’t capsize with the 
things as you come along the dock.” 

Then, without another word, Esdale got 
up and putting his book into the ehest, went 
forward. 

“ I make him do just what I like,” said 
Homer, in a contemptuous tone. ‘ ‘ Take 
care that you don’t treat him in the same 
way, for if ho has too many masters ho 
may bo inclined to kick.” 

Before long Esdale returned with a bowl 
of pea-soup, and a plate at the top of it 
containing some potatoes, and a piece of 
fat boiled pork. 

“ Now fall to, youngsters,” said Homer, 
in a patronising tone. “ I am sorry not to 
bo able to offer you better fare.” 

While he was speaking he got out of a 
looker four plates and two metal spoons 
and two wooden ones. 

We did ample justice to the dinner, as we 
had been accustomed to nothing better 
while we wore on board the Nancy. After 
the meal was finished wo returned on deck, 
though Esdale did not offer to accompany 
us, as ho spent his watch below, as Homer 
had said, in reading, writing, or singing in 
a low voice to himself. 

Wo passed the afternoon looking out for 
the land. At length, when night came on, 
in spite of my anxiety to sec the coast, and 
the long sleep I had had, I felt scarcelyahle 
to keep my eyes open. Still, I should pro¬ 
bably have remained on dock after dark 
had not the doctor como to ns and said, 

“ I have spoken to the captain, lads, and 
he promises to put you on shore to-morrow 
morning; so now go and turn in, for you 
require sleep.” 

'Wo went to the half-deck, where wo 
found that the carpenter had knocked up 
some rough bunks, in which some mat¬ 
tresses and blankets had been placed. We 
were both glad enough to turn in. I 
observed that Esdale, before he did so, 
knelt down and said liis prayers. It was 
Homer’s watch on deck, so that ho was not 
present. 

{To be continued.) 
o*o>o 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


How Franklin was Cured. 

The story is told how, when Bonjaiuin 
Franklin was a lad, he bpgan to study philo¬ 
sophy, and soon became fond of applpng tech¬ 
nical names to common objects. One evening, 
when he had mentioned to his father that he 
had swallowed some acei>halous molluscs, tho old 
man was much alarme<1, and suddenly seizing 
him, called loudly for help. Mrs. Franklin 
camo with warm w'ater, and a labourer niahod in 
with the garden pump. They forced half a gal¬ 
lon down Benjamin's throat, then held him by 
tho heels over the edge of the porch and shook 
him, while the old man said, “If we don’t get 
them things out of Bonny ho will be pizeiifd 
sure!” When they were out, Benjamin ex¬ 
plained that the articles referred to were oysters. 

Captain Cook and the Walruses. 

Captain Cook, in bis celebrated voyages, 
thus describes bis meeting with walruses oil' the 
northern coast of America :—“ They lie in herds 
of many liuudreds upon the ice, huddling aver 
one another like swine, and roar and bray so 
very loud in the night, or in foggy weather, they 
gave us notice of the vicinity 0/ the ice before wo 
could see it. We never found tho whole herd 
asleep, some being always on the watch. Those, 
on tho approach of the boat, would awake those 
next to them, ;m<l the aUnn being thus gra¬ 
dually communicated, the whole herd would lie 
awake presently ; but they were seldom in a 


hurry to get away till after they had been once 
fired at; they then would tumble overone another 
into the sea in the utmost confn.sion, and if wo 
did not at the first discharge kill those we fired 
at, wo gonerally lost them, though rnoi-tally 
wouiuled. . . The dam, when in tho water, 
holds the young one between her fore-arms.” 



Cetewayo. 

Cetewayo, tho ex-King of Zululand, socnis 
to take kindly to his captivity at Capetown. 
Believed from the cares of government, lie gets 
plenty of food and drink, and retain.s his 
domestic arrangements in more comfort than in 
a native kraal. The portrait wc are enabled to 
give reveals a countenance so remote from .savage 
ferocity, that wo are almost inclined to bclievo 
Bishop Colenso\s assertion that CeteWayo’s 
alleged cruelty has been exaggerated. 

It is well, however, that tho cruel military 
system of the Zulu nation has been ended, even 
nt a heavy .saerifice of life and treasure. A sys¬ 
tem which allowed no young wairior to marry 
till he had dipjred his assegai in blood, kept up 
a spirit which was a standing menace to peace¬ 
ful neighbours. 

Still, we civimot cease to regret that a peace¬ 
ful instead of a waiTiko solution of the diniculty 
had not been found. The ca.se of Africaner, 
once a chief far more formidable than Cetewayo, 
and whose name caused constant dread in South 
Africa, .affords a notable historic contrast. Tho 
story is told yet in Capetown of the amazement 
felt when the savage warrior wa.s seen walking 
iiuietly hr Government House with Ikfr. Moffat, 
tho missionary. Well might one exclaim, “O 
God, what a mimclo of Thy ])0wer ! What c.an- 
not Thy grace accomplish!" More than once 
the bravo wairior went butwecii enraged armies, 
and iinjilored them to cease from bloodshed. 
And when his end was approaching ho called 
together thochiefs of his people, and, like Joshua 
of old, charged them as to their future conduct. 

“ Wc are not," ho said, “what we were, 
savage.s, but men profe.ssing to bo taught accord¬ 
ing to tlic Gospel, Let us then do accordingly 
Live ]icacpably with all men, if possible ; and if 
impos.siblc, consult tho.so who are placed over 
you before you engage in anything.” Then 
speaking of Linieelf ho said, “ I feel that I love- 
God, and that lie has done much for me, of 
which I am totally unworthy. My former life 
is stained with blood ; but Jesn.s Christ has par¬ 
doned me, and I am going to heaven. Oh, 
boware of falling into the same evils into wdiich 
I havo often led you ; hut seek God, and He will 
be found of you to direct you." 

Had there beim a Moffat in Zululand th& 
course of South Afrii'an history might have been 
different. Let (Tiri.stinu mis.sion.'j he .‘■iijijxnted 
as the best sdeguard of peace and civilisation. 


Cetewayo. 

(i'/’iSin li.e latest p?totf'jraj>b / out the Cape.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTEUE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Verne. 


CHAITER .\11I.—LAND .AT I.A.ST. 


I T waa not long before Dick’s sanguine 1 
expectations were partially realised, for 
on the very next day, which was the 27th, 
the barometer began to rise, not rapidly, 
but steadily, indicating that its elevation 
■would probably continue. The sea re¬ 
mained exceedingly rough, but the violence 
of the wind, which had veered slightly to- 
■wards the west, hadpercepliblydiniinished. 
The tempest had passed its greatest fury, 
and was beginniog to wear itself out. 

Not a sail, however, could yet be hoisted ; 
the smallest show of canvas would have 
been carried away in an instant; neverthe¬ 
less Dick hoped that before another twenty- 
fo^l^ hours were over, the Pilgrim might be 
nble to carry a storm-jib. 

In the course of the night the wind 
moderated still more, and the pitching of 
the ship had so far diminished that the 
passengers began to reapi>ear on deck. 
Mrs. Weldon was the first to leave her en¬ 
forced imprisonment. She was anxious to 
speak to Dick, whom she might have ex- 
ected to find looking pale and wan after 
is almost superhuman exertions and loss 
of sleep. But she was mistaken ; however 
much the lad might suffer from the strain 
in after years, at present he exhibited no 
symptoms of failing energy. 

“Well, Captain Dick, how are you?” 
she said, ns she advanced towards him, 
holding out her hand. 


Dick smiled. 

“ You call me captain, Mrs. Weldon,” he 
answered, “ but you do not seem disposed 
to submit implicitly to captain’s orders. 
Did I not direct you to keep to your 
cabin ? ” 

“You did,” replied the lady; “but 
observing how much the storm hM abated, 
I could not resist the temptation to disobey 
you.” 

“Yes, madam, the weather is far more 
promising; the barometer has not fallen 
since yesterday morning, and I really trust 
the worst is over now.” 

“ Thank Heaven! ” she replied, and after 
a few moments’ silence she added, 

‘ ‘ But now, Dick, you must really take 
some rest; you may perhaps not know how 
much you require it; but it is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Best!” the boy repeated; “rest! I 
want no rest. I have only done my duty, 
and it will be time enough for me to con¬ 
cern myself about my own rest when I 
have seen my passengers in a place of 
safety.” 

“ You have acquitted yourself like a 
man,” said Mrs. Weldon; “and yon may 
be assured that my husband, like myself, 
will never forget the services you have 
rendered me. I shall urge upon him the 
request, whichjl am sure he will not refuse, 
that you shall have your studies completed, 


BO that you may be made a captain tor ‘h 
film.” 

Tears of gratitude rose to Dick's eye, 
He deprecated the praise that was lavish) 
upon him, but rejoiced in the prospect tial 
seemed opening upon bis future. Sn 
Weldon assured him that he vras ia 
SIS a son to her, and pressed a gentle hs 
upon his forehead. The lad felt that h 
was animated, if need be, to yet greslfl 
hardships in behalf of his benefactors, id 
resolved to prove himself even more weitii 
of their confidence. 

By the 29th the wind had so fsr nois 
rated that Dick thought he might incras 
the Pilgrim’s speed by hoisting the tot 
sail and topsail. 

“ Now, my men, I have some work fa 
you to-day,” he said to the negroes wke 
he came on deck at daybreak. 

‘ ‘ All right, captain,” answered Hernii»i 
“ we are growing rusty for want of soia 
thing to do.” 

“Why didn’t you blow with yotir'ti 
mouth ?” said little Jack; “ you could hai 
beaten the wind all to nothing.” 

Dick laughed, and said, “ Not b b 
idea. Jack; if ever we get bccalnifd,« 
must get Hercules to blow into the sails. 

“1 shall be most happy,” retorted ti 
giant, and ho inflated his huge cheeks d 
he was the very impersonation of Bonsi 

“ But now to work ! ” cried Dick;' * 
have lost our topsail, and we must contri' 
to hoist another. Not an easy mattfr 
can tell you.” 

“ I dare say we shall manage it,”i(p!i< 
Actseon. 

“ We must do onr best,” said Tom. 

“ Can’t I help ? ” inquired Jack 

“ Of course you can,” answered Kd 
“ run along to the wheel, and assist Bit- 

Jack strutted off, proud enough ol a 
commission. 

Under Dick’s directions, the MgNt 
commenced their somewhat difficult tid 
The new topsail, rolled up, had first of i 
to be hoisted, and then to be madefi.'H 
the yard, but so adroitly did thecicwon 
out their orders, that in less than an la 
the sail was properly set and flying vil 
couple of reefs. The foresail and seca 
jib, which had been taken downbeforftl 
tempest, were hoisted again, and before s 
o’clock the Pilgrim was running alt* 
under the three sails which Dick oonsidat 
were as much as it was prudent to anl 
Even at her present speed, the schoomr.l 
reckoned, would be within sight of 
American shore in about ten days. 
an immense relief to him to find that d 
was no longer at the mercy of the 
and when he saw the sails properly ad ' 
returned in good spirits to his peat at‘J 
helm, not forgetting to thank the tenp 
rary helmsman for his services, nor omitM 
his acknowledgmeirt to Master Jack, n 
received the compliment with beconiJ 
gravity. 

Although the clouds continued to hf 
all the next day with great rapidity. ® 
were very much broken, andaltcruatflj" 
Pilgrim was bathed in sunlight and 
velopcd in vapours, which rolled on towsS 
the east. As the weather cleared. “ 
hatchways were opened in order to ventil* 
the ship, and the outer air wa.s allo^ 
again to penetrate not only the hold. W 
the cabin and crew’s quarters. The « 
sails were hung out to dry, the do-'k ^ 
washed down, for Dick Simds was a®d 
not to bring his ship into port will''* 
having “ finished her toilet,” and hefo® 
that his crew could very well spare a W 
hours daily to get her into proper fnm. 


J 
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Notwithstanding the loss of the log, Dick 
ad sufficient experience to be able to 
lake an approximate estimate of the 
ihooner’s progress, and after haring 
ointed out to Mrs. Weldon what ho 
nngined was the Pilgrim’s true position, 
e told her that it was his firm impression 
kat land would be sighted in little more 
kan a week. 

“ And upon what part of South America 
0 you reckon we are likely to find our- 
“Ives ? ” she asked. 

“That is more than I dare venture to 
remise,” replied Dick, “but I should think 
imewhere hereabouts.” 

He was pointing on the chart to the long 
lore line of Chili and Peru. 

They both examined the outspread chart 
ith still closer attention. 

“ Hero, you see,” resumed Dick, “ here 
the island wo have just left; we left it in 
le west; the wind has not shifted; we 
ust expect to come in sight of land, pretty 
»arly due east of it. The coast has plenty 
i harbours. From any one of them you 
ill be able easily to get to San Francisco, 
ou know, I dare say, that the Pacific 
avigation Company’s steamers touch at 
1 the principal ports. From any of them 
lu wifi be sure to get direct passage to 
slifomia.” 

“ But do you mean,” asked Mrs. Weldon, 
that you are not going your.solf to take 
le schooner to San Francisco ? ” 

“ Not direct,” replied the yoimg captain; 
I want to see you safe on shore and 
itisfactorily on your homeward way. 
Ihen that is done, I shall hope to get 
)mpetent officers to take the ship to Val- 
iraiso, where she will discharge her cargo, 

I Captain Hull intended ; and afterwards 
shall work our way back.” 

“ Ah, well; wo will sec all about that in 
lie time,” Mrs. Weldon said, smiling; and, 
ter a short pause, added, “ At one time, 
ick, you seemed to have rather a dread of 
le shore.” 

“ Quite true,” answered Dick ; “but now 
am in hopes we may fall in with some 
issing vessel; we want to have a confirma- 
in as to our true position. I cannot tell 
)u how surprised 1 am that we have not 
ime across a single vessel. But when we 
!ar the land we shall be able to get a 
lot.” 

“ But what will happen if we fail to get 
pilot ?” was Mrs. Weldon’s inquiry. She 
as anxious to loam how far the lad was 
■ep.ared to meet any emergency. 

With unhesitating promptness Dick 
plied, 

“ W'hy, then, unless the weather takes 
le control of the ship out of my hands, I 
ust patiently follow the coast until I 
ime to a harbour of refuge. But if the 
ind should freshen, I should have to 
lopt other measures.” 

“ What then, Dick, what then ? ” per- 
sted Mrs. Weldon. 

The boy’s brow knitted itself together in 
solution, and he said, deliberately, 

" I should run the ship aground.” 

Mrs. Weldon started. 

“However,” Dick continued, “there is 
> reason to apprehend this. The weather ; 
IS mended and is likely to mend. And ] 
liy should we fear about finding a pilot ? 
L't us hope all will be well.” 

Mrs. Weldon at least had satisfied her- 
If on one point. She had ascertained | 
at although Dick did not anticipate disas- 
r, yet he wa.s prepared in the case of 
urgency to resort to measures from which 
ly but the most experienced seaman 
ould shrink. 


But although Dick’s equanimity had In this weary but hopeful endurance time 
been successful in all.apng any misgivings [ passed on. The 5th of April had arrived, 
on Mrs. Weldon’s part, it must be owned It was more than two months since the- 
that the condition of the atmosphere caused I Pilgrim had quitted New Zealand; it was 
him very serious uneasiness. | true that during the first three weeks of 


They both examined the outspread chart. 


The wind remained uncomfortably high, 
and the barometer gave very ominous indi¬ 
cations that it would ere long freshen still 
more. Dick dreaded that the time was 
about to return in which once again he 
must reduce his vessel to a state of bare 
poles ; but so intense was his aversion to 
haring his ship thus wrested as it were from 
his own management, that lie determined 
to carry the topsail till it was all but ear. 
ried away by the force of the blast. C on- 
cemed, moreover, for the safety of his 
masts, the loss of which he acknowledged 
must be fatal, he had the shrouds well over¬ 
hauled and the backstays considerably 
tightened. 

More than once another contingency 
occurred to his mind, and gave him some 
anxiety. He could not overlook the possi¬ 
bility of the wind changing all round. 
What should he do in such a case ? He 
would of course endeavour by all means to 
get the schooner on by incessant tacking ; 
but was there not the certainty of a most 
hazardous delay ? and worse than this, was 
there not a likelihood of the Pilgrim being 
once again driven far out to sea ? 

Happily tliese forebodings were not 
realised. Tlie wind, after chopping about 
for several days, at one time blowing from 
the north, and .at another from the south, 
finally settled down into a stifiish gale from 
the west, which did nothing worse than 
severely strain the ma'ts. 


her voyage she had been impeded by pro¬ 
tracted calms and contrary winds; but since 
that time her speed had been rapid, the very 
tempests had driven her forward with un¬ 
wonted velocity; she had never tailed to 
have her bowtowards the land, and yet land 
seemed as remote as ever; the coastline wa.s 
retreating as they approached it. What 
could be the solution cf the mystery ? 

From the crosstrees one or other of the 
negroes was kept incessantly on the watch. 
Dick Sands himself, telescope in hand, 
would repeatedly a.scend in the hope of be¬ 
holding some lofty peak of the Andes emer¬ 
ging from the mists that hung over the 
horizon. But all in vain. 

False alarms were given more than once. 
Sometimes Tom, sometimes Hercules, or 
one of the others, would be sure that a dis¬ 
tant speck they had descried was assuredly 
a mountain ridge; but the vapours were 
continually gathering in such fantastic 
forms that their inc.xpericnced eyes were 
soon deceived, and they seldom had to wait 
long before their fond delusion was all dis¬ 
pelled. 

At last the expected Iongingwasfulfilled. 
At eight o’clock one morning the mists 
seemed broken up with unusual rapidity, 
and the horizon was singularly clear, Dick 
had hai'dly gone aloft when his voice nmg 
out, 

“ Land ! Land ahead! ” 

{To be continued.) 







































of the audience. The performers also carry 
black curtains attached to them (not perceptible 
npainst the similar background), and through 
these wires, fi.\ed to the arms and legs of the 
manikins, are pulled to give them motion. 


A Wintor’.s 

(l.S SKVKK.tL r:!A 
CoiiUniicd ji'-j-i j 


(ulliuicr Inboor §,muscmmls 


il.'.KlONKTTKS, 

Or F^nfocci/it, nro very entertaining when 
■dexterously wurkeil, as they may be by a little 
practice. Say you have a table with drapery 
arnujged round it to form a little platform, and 
drapery also at the back. Let the latter be dark 
in colour, so that the string, thread, or silk, with 
which you work tlie dolls, may be less distin¬ 
guishable if they nro so at all. 

The human performer (out of sight) works the 
figures over the bai k dni]»! ry, moving every 
joint, and tluowiug balls about gaily, so— 


A WlNTKU Gakden. 

Take a moderate-sized box (say some twelve 
or fourteen inches long, and of proportionate 
shape), and remove the top. At each end of 
the box, inside, place .silvered glass with the re¬ 
flecting sides opposite cae-h other ; you have 
previously pierced a hole in the wood at one end, 
and where this comes you must scrape otf the 
silver. In the .sides of the box you drop pieces 
of cardboard into grooves ; on these, trees, 
houses, water, sky, and all other features of a 
landscape should be [»aint(Hl. Those at the ends 
are narrow strips running up the .sides and 
round the top and bottom, and painted on 
one .side only, being merely designed to 
cover the edges of the glass; there should bo 
others (as seen in the engraving, where the sides 
and top are left open to give a better idea of 
the interior arrangements), painted on both 
sides ; and there should be some object placed 
on the front gl«'iss, where the sight-hole has been 


V>'bv. 1-r 

hover, now I 7?;J! 


scraped, that is in character with the general 
]i]an, but will at the same time hide the hole 
when reflected in the opposite mirror. The box 
is completed by covering it tightly with light 
gauze, and over this fastening a sheet of trans- 
}>arent glass. Wlien ]ilaced in a strong liglir, 
the eflect on looking througli the peep-hole i.s 
most pleasing. The bottom and sides of tho box 
should be pjiinted green. 


When Lii'ing Marionciteft are introduced—as 
they sometime.^ are at public exhibitions—the 
effects arr most comical. On a small sta^c an 
•ordinary iiiun’s head is u[>pareutly attached to a 


Oi^TicAL Curiosity. 

Onk easily made is, though old, ever wonder¬ 
ful. and probably new to very many of our 
rend'-rs Anyhow, it is scarcely likely many 
have Vet tried their prentice hands at making 
one of these interesting toys ; if they do so it 
Tn:.v open their eyes to other magical optical 
illusions. 

Many persons are .supfiosed to be shrewd 
enough to see through a mill-stone ; but to look 
through a stone wall, or through Ji. brick, would 
at first sight seem impossible ; yet it n-quire.s no 
second-sight to do it, tlicrefore “clairvoyance'' 
may be shelved for a time, and wc can rely upon 
science without fear of being misled. 

Make a box, as seen ujion the table, and at 
n, c, D, and k, place pieces of silvered glass, each 
at an angle of 45 degrees. At o you leave an 
opening, in which a brick may bo ulaeed. Now, 
any one looking from F will see the lighted candle 


miniature body, and thi.s latter walks, dances, 
and goes tbiough many antics. 

The head, too, has eyes “in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” and i.s gifted P 
Tocally, being able to talk and r---— 

sing as well as many person.^ wlto . 

fill a much larger space in the M ■ =^ ~ 

world. 

This is managed by having two 
backgrounds, one tlie heiglit of ^^ 

the p(?rformer’s chin, the otlicr—a / j 

little farther back—extunding to / L- 

tho top of the scene. Both of / - 

these are black, and at a little ^ 

distance the break in them is 

not distinguishable. The per- 

formers walk, on a ]datform at a / ='A. 

lower level than tho stage, the (—} 

doll-bodies being fastened beneath 

their chins, hanging over the front drapery, and 

the doll’s feet rf-sting on the platform in view 


at A, apparently thrcAigh the brick, but really by 
reflection from the mirrors. 


To he condvdfd.) 
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DRAUGHTS. 

By CAriAiN Cjiawley, 

Author of *' Manli/ Oames/or Boyi,” etc., tie. 

PAET X.—THE LAWS. 

{Continued f rom page \b9.) 
luERE are many openings to the game, as the 
Alliance, the Cross, the Laird and Lady, 
Old Fourteenth, the Single Corner, etc.; but 
atfver the opening adopted. Draughts is 
^enied by a sot of plain and simple rules. The 
)Ianatioiis and remarks are in brackets. 

The board is to be so placed as that the 
ible corner is at the right hand of the player, 
tme play on the white, and some on the bhvek 
[ares. For convenience of numbering the . 
ti’fl and recording the moves, the white squares ' 
now generally adopted. ] 

!. The choice of colour is determined by lot, 

I the men on either side are placed on the 
ornate squares in three lines immediately in 
Dt of the player. [The black or the wliite 
lares, as may decided before starting.] 

Black has the first move, and the men arc , 
mgc'd with each game. [Thus giving in turn , 
first move to each player.] 

[. The player wlio tonch&s a man, except for 
purpose of adjusting it, must move that 
n, if it can be legally moved, 

i. A piece moved over the angle of a .square 
st be moved to that square. [This is a ncwly- 
ipted law, to prevent the umlecidcd mode of 
ring backward and forward atlopted by some 
vers. ] 

i. A man m prise must be taken if intima- i 
1 be given by the player offering it. If by 
ident it is left untaken, the piece whicli 
uld have taken it may be huffed. [It is at 
option of the adversary to huff or let the 
nding piece remain.] 

'. The player cannot stand the huff, when he 
old to take a man, or men. 

I. The huff is not a move *, and after taking 
the huffed piece, the player moves. [Thus 
off and move " is a well-understood direction.] 

>. A player taking one piece only when tw^o 
more can be legally taken, may be huffed on 
completion of nis move. 

0. When a piece is eii prise it ma.st be taken 
hin a minute. [This is to prevent the delay 
;rhich some indulge.] 

1. Five minutes is the limit of time for con- 
iring a move. The penalty for exceeding 
time allowed is loss of the game. [This law’ 
•lies more particularly to match games. ] 

2. A piece abandoned is a completed move, 
all games this law should be observed, as 

hing is so annoying to an opponent as to be 
ed to allow a move to bo amended.] 

3. A false or illegal move must be rectified, or 
game resigned ; such move may be allowed to 
lain, at the option of the adversary. [By a 
e move is meant the moving backward, or 
jways, or on to the wong-colour square.] 

4. If a player in the act of taking remove 
of his own men from the board, it cannot 
replaced, except by consent of the oppo- 
it 

5. When three or more kings are opposed to 
eaker force, the game must, when the oppo- 
it gives notice to count, be won within forty 
ves, or abandoned as drawn. 

6. When two kings are opposed to one, the 
ae is to be declared drawn, unless the player 
h the stronger force win in twenty moves, 
oni any part of the board tw'o kings can \viii 
inst one in fifteen or sixteen moves.] 

7. Notice must be given of the intention to 
nt the moves. [Twenty or forty, as the case 
y be; one for the combined move of both 
mrs.] 

8. When several pieces can be taken in one 
tinuous move, no piece may be taken up off 
board until the move is completed. The 

ycr failing to take all the men may be huffed, 
in Rule 9.] 

9. When a man arrives at a square in the 
. row on the opywsite side of the board, he 
at be immediately crowned. But the king 
not move till the opposing player has made 
move. 


20. Kings can move backward or forw’ard, 
one square at a time only ; and, to take two or 
more pieces in one move, there must be a vacant 
square behind each individual piece. 

21. Disputes are to bo decided by an umpire, 
or a majority of the company. 

22. Matches must consist, unless otherwise 
agreed, of an eq^ual number of games. [The 
rules for regulating a match should be deter¬ 
mined and stated in writing. An umpii-e should 
be appointed.] 

23. During the progress of a game neither 
player is allowed to leave the room, except by 
permission of his opponent. 

24. Pointing over the board, loud talk, or 
any other behaviour likely to annoy or confuse 
an adversary, if persisted in, forfeits the game. 

25. N 0 bystander is allowed to advise a player, 
or interfere with the progress of a game. 

26. A breach of any of the above laws is 
punishable by the loss of the game, if in the 
opinion of the umpire such breach was iuten- 
tionaL 

ADVICE TO YOUNG PL.VYERS. 

Play with better players than yourself. Ob¬ 
serve the openings. 

Look well over the board before making a 
move. 

Never touch a man without moving it. 

Leave off when your mind is fatigued, and 
never persist in playing when you stand but 
small cnance of winning. 

Waste no time in considering an inevitable 
move. Take the offered piece without hesitation 
or delay. 

When you arc a man ahead, exchange as often 
as you can, but at the same time beware of man- 
traps and spring-guns. j 

Abandon a line of play the secret of which is 
discovered by your adversary; and when a piece 
must be lost, make no attempt to retain it. 
Sometimes it is safer to give up a man than to 
defend a weak position. 

Make your kings as quickly as you can. 
Avoid all cramped positions. Back up your men 
in phalanx fashion :— 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from page 175.) 

Problem No. 44. 

By T. M. Brown. 




I is 








W4 Wm 

I ^ ^ m. M m \ ^ 

I .g b c d e f K li 

, WiiIT^, 7+G=13 piece*. 
■Uliite to play ami mate in three (3) moves. 

Diagram illustrating the position of game 
No. 5 (see page 175), after Black’s twenty- 
fifth move:— 

_ l^l.ACK. I 

i , b i;__d _e f J h I 


^ * ' 4- 
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i WHIT E. I 0+12=21 pieces. 
White to piny and mate in eight (8) moves. 


Solution : — 

26, M fl—fSt 

27, L b4 X fSt 

28, L fS—d6t 

29, L d6 X e6t 

30, L e6—det 

31, M al—elf 

32, M el X e3t 

33, L d6—eCj 


M n8 X fS 
K eS-d? 
K d7—cS 
K e8—d8 
K dS—e8 
L g5—e3t 
K e8—fV 


and move rather towards the centre than to the 
Mdes of the board. Be careful not to move out 
your men too soon from the safety of the back 
row. 

Play with your head as well as with your 
fingers. Avoid banter and loud talk. Boast 
not of your victories. Win modestly, and lose 
with good temper. Punctuality is the polite¬ 
ness of kings. Courtesy is the grand caarac- 
teriatic ©f good draught-players. 


To Draughts Correspondents. 

Alfred Jacob.—ITir term ** mate” is now generally 
anplied to the winning move In Draughts. Try the 
s^tiou again ; it is not difllcn'' 

J. Edwards, J. Bai.ves, and r. ..^bkrts.—C orrect 
solutions received. 

R, Parker.—B y-snd-by we shall probably give a short 
description of Polish Draughts, which differs from the 
ordinarj’gJime in one important particular. The men 
move backward as well as forward, and the kings have 
the power of going from end to end of the dingo- 
Dols, so long as there is a piece to take. 


In many games most of the pieces are taken, 
and the force remaining is either suflicient to 
give checkmate, or if not, then the game is a 
draw. A draw is also produced by perpetual 
check, or by stalemate. When a player is not 
in check, and has no move left, then he is 
stalemated, as in the following position:— 
White, K al, M g2 ; Black, K c8, L c5. Wliite 
plays M c2, Black takes the M with L, and 
Wliite is stalemated. In this position : White, 
K al, P a2; Black, K f6, L h7, N e4, P a3, 
h4, whatever Black moves, White remains 
stalemated. Positions on the three kinds of 
draws were given in Vol. I., on pages 288 and 
304, but we will give one more illustration 
of perpetual check in our next column. After 
that the simplest checkmates will be explained. 


To Ckess Correspondents. 

J. E. L.—Yes; It is a draw. 

‘'Philidor.”— Yonr problems are imj^rfect, but wt» 
shall welcome others. 
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Corrcspoulicni'c. 


ADVENTCRKE.—1. The ciiillan atandins srniy co nsists 
of 3,000 men. wUl» a national jfiianl of ; the 

navy of twi ateam-vess^ls, inatmed hy ;>40 men. 
Douhtleis during tlie present war with Peru this 
number has been Increased. 2. To enlist in the 
Chilian army as a private soldier wonld^ l>e inadiie.<s. 
even if they would accept you. 3. V'ou can only 
obtain a passnire such as you speak of on personal 
application to the captains of ships at a seaport -and 
you may apply very many times without success. 

BbapkR.— 1. To disperse freckles, take one ounce of 
lemon-juice, a quarter of a drachm of |>owderetl 
borax, and half a drachm of sutrar; mix. and let them 
st^d a few days in a glass bottle till the liquor is fit 
for use ; then rub it on the hands and face occasion¬ 
ally. 2. You seem to be quite correct about the 
Orient 

OWXN JoHES —1. If your ears '* stick out very much,” 
we are afraid there is no remedy: as you get older, it 
will perhaps not be so noticeable. 2. To make a 
“tipplingcake,*'put a sponge-cake Into a deep china 
or glass dish; pi>ur round it some white wines 
fralsin is very suitable), and a wineglassful of brandy. 
Let the cake soak up the wine, and then strew sifted 
sugar over it, and pour in the dish a rich thick 
custard, according to your fancy. 

NAILBKA.—To preserve the colour of flowers when 
drying, the greatest care is re<(Utrc(l in changing the 
papers every second day, which papers ought first to 
oe well dri^ at the nre. In omittiitg to do this, 
perhaps, lies the secret of your failure. 

W. Dickson.— 1. Your handwriting is admirably 
clear, and quite suitable for the Civil Service. 2. The 
dates of the examinations for boy clerks are adver¬ 
tised in the daily papers from time to time. 

8. W. Dod.—Y'’ ou would probably obtain the Informa¬ 
tion you re<iuire as to the preliminary Law examina¬ 
tion—for solicitors, that is—at the Law Institution 
in Chancery Lane. 

C. C. C. and Othert.--We do not give Instructions for 
making such fireworks. Gunpowder is a dangerous 
plaything for amateurs. 

A. E. Jarratt.- Protoplasm is derived from the 
Greek words proto* and plastos, meaning, the orl- 
giaal-tbe thing first formed. 

C. W. C.-1. The nearest pronnnclallon of the name. 
Cetewayo, is. we believe, Ketchw’ayo, but it Is dlrtl- 
cult for European lips to imitate the Zulu cH>-k. 
2, Liber.ils nre generally supposed to be in favour <)f 
progressive change In our institutions ; Con8er>'at»vc.s 
prefer to concert* things as they are. 

W. - 1. Look at the advertisements for servants in the 
daily papers. 2. We eannot suggest any remedy f<>r 
your short stature; ns nature framed you, so you will 
retuaiti; but recollect that some of the worM’s 
greatest men have been 

W. T. ALLEN.—Y'on can get all particulars by apply¬ 
ing to the headquarters of the Royal Ariiller>’ at 
Woolwich. 

A Mipsiiipman.— 1. Candidates for naval cadetships 
are examined half-yearly, In June and November. 
Their age must not be less than twelve nor more 
than thii'teen-aud-n-half In the July and January 
following. The candidates are re<iuired to write 
English correctly and U-^ibly, to read intelligently, 
to understand arithnu’lic, eieinent.ary algebra and 
geometry, to translate ea.sy paswtges from Krencli 
and Litin, and to be versed in Scripture hlstor)*. 
2. Naval cadets have to pay tTO per annum for their 
pei iotl of training, but receive a small weekly allow¬ 
ance. H A midshipman in the navy ranks with a 
second lieutenant in the army. The above answers 
will al.4o apply to “ Nkp ” and F. Harvey. 

A. E. Leaf. -The uniform of naval officers Is of two 
kinds dress and undress. In both, the colour of 
the coat and trousers is blue, and tlie waistcoat blue 
or white. In hot climates, or on the home sUitiuu in 
summer, officers may wear white trousers. J’hc 
colour of the French naval uniform is much the 
same. 

NlMULE SoKTFOOT.—Thcbofttsw’ain isa n’orrant officer: 
he has charge of the boats, sails, rigging, etc., and 
calls the men to their duty. 1. “ Larbu;ird " is the left- 
hand side of a ship, when a person stands with his 
face to the head. “Starboard” is the right-hand 
side. To avoid confusion, sailors have now to say 
“ i>ort“ instead of “ larboard." 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

IX.—Recreation. 

now com])lot<Ml our examination of 
\ } tite Essays roccivcl in connection witli 
• h' tjeiicral conipctition, to which wc rcf.Trod 
1 i‘ iiicnl.illy hist xveek, and for which we <dr» red 
three prize.s, of One guiina, Fifteen shillinos 
and Ten shillings respectively. (See vol. i, 
page r.-28.) 


Tui/.es. 

Our award of prizes is as follows : 

First Prize (One guinea) —John S. HF.itMAYSK 
(aged *20 years and 2 uiontha), Woodside, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Second Prize (Fifteen shillings) — Ohari.ks 
Bridoe-s Corley (aged lOj), 24, Barbara 
Street, Barnsbury, N. 

Third Prize (Ten .shillings)—O eiuuje Levitt 
OspouNE (aged 12), Methven Villa, Grange- 
over-Sands, Oarnforth. 

Certificates. 

CiJtss I. 

Merytn Lanark Hawkrs, Sunderland.—E llrn 
Katharine Cross, Northfleet. near Gravesend.— 
Elizabeth Ann Grrkn, Newent, (tloucesterahire — 
Francis Frkd Lonoman, Knowle. Somerset.—J ames 
f^LtJOSTON Bain. Maybole, Ayrshire, N.B.—Chris 
M oLLKR, Nottingham.—JK.SSIK Mary Groom, Browni- 
wood Park, N.—David Ward, Junr, Birmingliam.— 
William borlasi, Truro. Cornwall. — Harriet 
Clarissa Easts, Princes Rislwro’, Bucks.—W illis 
Anpkrson, Leith, Scotland.—R ashlrioh J. Dcncan, 
Brighton.—F lorkncs Bicklrt. Olosaop, near Man¬ 
chester. — ARTHUR Srndrll, Tauntoo. — William 
Alfred Williams, Neath, Glamorgan. — Frank 
Bernard crouch, Croydon. -A. E. Donnkr, Great 
Grimsby.—A. Hi’OHES, S. Norwood, S.K.—William 
B. Wat, Tufnel Park, N.W.-Harry O. Wilson, 
Canonbury, N.—William Obo Northcott, Exeter.— 
Julia Aqnes Spilsbury, Holloway, N. — Annie 
SEWARD, Deptford, S.E.-APAH ASFINALL. Hollin- 
wood, near Oldham.—B enjamin Ben.nktt, Sheffield. 
-Robert Bradshaw Batty, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
Manchester.—L bonard Kkmfrt, Nightingale Lane, 

S W.—William Llewellyn Williams, Manchetter 
- James Thomas Grey, Bermondsey, 8 E.—Joseph 
Henry Frfjston, Meltham Mills, near Huddersfield.— 
Maria E. crisp, Norwich,-G boroe .Knox Vkitch, 
New Wandsworth. s.W. — Layton Henry Lucy, 
Liverpool. -William Ninian Jeffery. Leeds. 

CI.AP.S II. 

CHARLE.S Lewis Barfoot, Newport, Mon.— W. A. 
SLM.MiLL. .Stoke-on-Trent.—fosKPii K. Constantine, 
Bradfortl. Vorks. -Annie Elizabeth Lviujon, Red- 
land, Brlstol -AuTHiK J. Fuller, Norwich.—E k- 
nk.st Edward Kellf.tt, Lanidown, near Bath — 
Thomas C. Moour, Dublin —Arthur J. Peven-iky 
Gill, West Hartlepool —John Dknchar. Strathviow, 
Kirriemuir, N.B —Kichard Thos. Temple, Hollo¬ 
way, N. — Ellen Grace Hardwick, Altrincham. 
Cheshire. ' Edwin James, Northampton. —Lillian 
Sophia Rowe, itedland. Bristol. — Henry Hudson, | 
N.>rth Twickenham. Mi«i4lk'sev - Frank Svkks, Hyde ' 
Park. W.—Sydney 0. Gare, Dudley.—E dward Ber¬ 
nard Harris, Christ's Hospital, EC. - John H. 
Lloyd, Castletown, ria Canliff.- Harry Harvf.y, 
Hackney.- Samuel Coupb Fox, .Sutton-ln-Ashfield, 
near Mansfield. -Edw’AKD Coouik, Keiinington Park. 
S.E. F. B. Lindsay, Cheltenham.—T homas Alfred 
Barfoot. Newport, Mon.—E llen Bailey, Dulston, 
E.—Gomkr Price, Y’stalyfera, Glamorgan. -George 
Edgar Watts, Farchnm, Hants.— Tho.mas Hetwood 
.Masters, Didsimry, Manchester.--S a.mlkl McCumb, 
Jun., Ixmdondorry.—H enry Robert okey, Stone- 
house, filoucestershire—E rnest Ok«»r<}E Missing, 
Btwmondsey. S.E.—D. McDonald, Bridge of Allan, 
.'^cothind.-J ohn Turton Wkstovek, Bridgnorth.— 
Robt. R. Mkaik>w.s, Dorchester.—C harlotte Mart 
Simpson, Burnley, Lancashire.—W alter Henry But¬ 
ler. Bow, E. 

Clas-s III. 

Isabel Harriet Pay'nb, Reading.—M innie Da¬ 
vies, .Swansea.—\V. J. Brayden, Armagh.-GE oRGE 
Nkkch, Peokham. S.E.—Herbert Hamilton Fox, 
Rochdale.—G. Bray, Lower Norwood, S.K.—Harry 
Vernon Brockman, Newbury. Berks.—E dwin U 
Wilkinson, M<mtpelier. Bristol.-• Albert Smith, 
Kensal New Town, W. Fredk. Wm. Hibbard, 
Frelighsburg P., Que., Canatla.—T homas A. Hall, 
Bristol.—R obert Free Lush, .st. George's .Square, 
S.W.—Kate dk Burgh Bruce, Oharleville, Co. Cork. 
—Wm. Rowland Tho-Mas, Haverfordwest. Pembroke- 
sliire—C harles Wm. Chapman, Newcastle-on-Tync. 
—Harry T. PEMBERTON, Kingstown, C. Dublin.—W m. 
Maxwell Baylet, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 

In mmher tlic competitors tlii.s time .vrc rather 
beyond the at'erage, and we think, on the wliole, 
also in the quality of their productions. 
Clearness has been gained by a careful use of 
Webster, Johnson, and others, though some 
competitors—in a spirit of independence—have 
attempted definitions of their own, the result, 
in SOUK! cases, being almost ludicrous. Some 
again liave attempted to deal witli the whole 
subject, while others have taken only one aspect 
of it. Under “Its History” many interesting 
farts are inrntionod, going hack nearly l.nDu 
years n.c., and coming onward to the Greek an l 
Koinan games, wliicli are fully deserilMHl. 
The bequest by Julius Cie.sar of bis walks and 
grounds in order that the citizens might walk 
abroad and recreate thcmsolves i.s also quoted. 


Our English sports come in infer ; • J 
fair share of attention—the cniel and bsr‘o: J 
practices of bull-bailing and cock-figlitrid 
and still more recently dog-fighting, v? ,;,U 
hy the happy march of civilisation lnJ 
been put aside for the more refined porsiii ssfl 
cricket, fooothall, etc., are alluded to: ailiiil 
regard to cricket “Tom Brown “ is in.siaD« !d 
claiming it to be an iustitution rather tli:i3 1 ' 
game. i 

Ix*aviDg the general for the particular, 
pursuits of notable men arc recorded, iir., 
Gladstone delights in felling trees; Mr. Bn.iii! 
is attracted by fishing; while bicycling in 
charms for Mr. Lowe. Then come some - il! 
examples. Richelieu was wont to jump evg! 
the chairs and tables of his study with hi^ vd!rt| 
Dr. Johnson used to walk down Fleet Strid 
putting down his feet in the centre of the dig. 
stones and touching every ]> 08 t on the jsj, 
Shelley spent some of his leisure in ailjcg 
pai>cr-boat8 on the Serpentine ; while CoTprt 
leisure was divided betw'een glaziers’ work gd 
training his pet hares. Louis xviii found di¬ 
version in constructing locks. As regards 1. 
variety of sports brought forward by comj>vtit •:*. 
we find indoor and outdoor, summer and vintcr. 
mental and physical; while the spiritual in ^e'7^ 
ation is happily not forgotten by some, »: ■ 
rightly speak of it as the most important of d 
The principle enforced by many writrD u 
underlying recreation is healthy ch^ge: 

“ Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind di$tres$^i' 

So that the brain worker should “recmtc 
by using his hands, and rice versa. As to 
amount of recreation needful, that nrnst lai^.* 
depend upon constitution and the necessitie;^ v>' 
particular cases. It is not forgotten that “r;; 
the toilers know the sweetness of rest; ': 
definition given by many competitors—‘ k 
freshmeut ajler toiV' —marking the latter i' 
sirit qua non. 

01 the necessity and advantage ed v^exe'. 
also much lias been written. The well-kiif • 
story told alike of St. John and Jisop fr • 
quoted. Found playing with a tame puin;. 
by a hunter, who expressed surprise, .L 
noticed that the hunter carried an uostra. 
bow in liis hand, and at once askeil theTei- 
of the bow being thus carried. “ In oril«r ’ 
retain its elasticity,” was tho reply. ” AvA f 
the same reason do I play with this partriilcf 
said tlie sage. 

The physical advantage of recreation i). 
trated by the reputeil saying of the Iron I'ri 
that ** The Battle of Waterloo was won in 1- • 
playground.” 

Many of the writers have displayed mool. 1' 
crimination in dealing witli the theme,-'- 
as the distinction between recreation ami amii' 
ment; also the use and abuse of the foni- 
nclcarline being drawn where the direction ti“3' 
to overstep the limits of propriety and relijr'- 
Said Bishop Hall: “ Recreation is intended ’■ 
the mind what whetting is to the scvtkG 
sharpen the edge of it, which w ould olhrrw> 
become dull and blunt. He therefore 
sjiends his whole time in recreation is 
whetting, never mowing; his grass may 
and his semi starve ; as contrarily, he that Any 
toils and never recreatc.s is ever mowing, niv 
w hetting, labouring much to little purpose. ; 
good no scythe ils no edge. Then only doth ti 
work go forward w hen the scythe is so season >i ■ 
and moderately whetted that it may cut, 
cut that it may liavc the help of the slw^'- 

ing*” 

We trust the recreations of the comfetu 
may be still further enhanced in value, A' •• 
result of their thoughtful meditation ujioa ' 
subject. If it bo true, as so many remind • 
that “change recreates,” may they u;^' 
leisure in such oceuputions as shall pnxiu'v 
only “ mens Sana in eorpore sano,” but iu'• 
tlioir store of useful knowle,l;ge as well as 
tiic o)>iioituiiity of doing good to othei'S. 

We are now busily engaged on the L'm- ' 
ment Competition, and hope in a week or 
to be able to publish our awatxl. 





A TALE OF THE KED RIVEU FLOnD. 


Rv R. JI. Ballantyne, 

At*fhor of " The Lifeboat," “ Pont ll(uie," rf. 


ClfAlTER XVI.—M’IKKLr.MAXN AND OLD LIZ 
GET INTO TUol'tI.E. 

A t the parsonage, before the storm had 
fairly begun, the canoe party was 
thought of with considerable anxiety, for 
Mrs. Cockran kneAv how frail the craft was 
in which her husband hod embarked, and 
among the sixty-three persons who had 
taken refuge with her not one was capable 
of taking command of the rest in a case of 
emergency. Great, therefore. 


was h< 

satisfaction when Herr Winkleinann aj 
peared in his canoe, with a request for 
barrel of flour. 


Old Lii observe! the SiluAtion 


o 
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“ Tou shall have one,” said Mrs. Coch¬ 
ran, “ and anything else you may require; 
but pray do not leave mo to-night. 1 can 
give you a comfortable bed, and will let 
you go the moment my husband returns, 

I fully expect huu this evening.” 

“Madam,” answered the gallant Win- 
klemann, with a perplexed look, “ you is 
verc goot, hot de gale vill bo rise qvicldy, 
an’ 1 dares not leaf mine moder vidout 
protection.” 

“ Oh I but just stay for an hour or two,” 
entreated Mrs. Cockran, “ and show the 
people how to go on with the stage. 
Perhaps my husband may return sooner 
than we expect. Perhaps the storm may 
not come on; many such threatenings, 
you know, come to nothing.” 

■Winkleraarm looked anxiously up at the 
sky and shook his head, but the entreaties 
of the lady prevailed. The good-natured 
German consented to remain for a “ ver 
leetle ” time, and at once set about urging 
on and directing the erection of the stage. 
This stage was planned to be a substantial 
platform about thirty feet square, sup¬ 
ported on posts firmly driven into the 
ground, so that the water might pass 
freely under it. In the event of the par¬ 
sonage becoming untenable it would form 
a refuge of comparative safety. 

It was while Winklcmann was busily 
engaged on the stage that the storm broke 
forth which compelled the clergyman to 
spend the night on the islet, as already 
described. Of course the storm also forced 
Winklemann to remain at the station. 
But that impulsive youth’s regard for his 
moder would not permit of his giving in 
without a struggle. When he saw that 
the gale increased rapidly, he resolved to 
start off without delay. Ho launched his 
canoe; a half-breed in his employment 
managed the bow-paddle, but they found 
that their united strength was insufficient 
to drive the craft more than a hundred 
yards against wind and waves. Returning 
to the station, Winklemann engaged two 
addition.al men to aid him. but the in- 
creasbig gale neutralised the extra force. 
After a vain struggle the canoe was hurled 
back on the knoll, a wave caught the bow, 
overturned it, and threw the men info 
the water at the very door of the par¬ 
sonage. 

The canoe was partially broken. Time 
was required to repair it. Time also gave 
the gale opportunity to gather power, and 
thus the chafing German was compelled to 
spend the night at the station. 

Meanwhile, those whom he had left 
behind him spent a terrible night, but the 
brunt of the trouble fell upon old Liz. 

Poor old Liz ! She ^as a squat piece of 
indomitable energy; utterly regardless of 
herself, and earnestly solicitous about 
every one else. 

When the storm commenced, her dwell¬ 
ing had begun to show symptoms of insta¬ 
bility. This fact she carefully concealed from 
Daddy and old Mrs. Winklemann, who 
remained in their respective chairs smiling 
at each other, for both were accustomed to 
good treatment from their children, and 
regarded life in general from a sunny point 
of view. They knew that something very 
unusual was going on, but the old frau 
said—or thought—to herself, “My boy 
will look after me” while Daddy said, or 
thought, “Liz knows all about it.” Happy 
trustful spirits! Enviable pair! 

Having informed the pair that she was 
going away for a minute or two to look 
after something outside, old I.tz left them. 
' • found herself up to the knees in water, 


of course, the moment she passed the door¬ 
way. From an outhouse she prccurod a 
strong rope. This she fastened to a large 
iron ring in the side of the hut, and at¬ 
tached the other end to a thick tree who.se 
branches overshadowed it. Even during 
the brief time she was thus engaged the 
flood increased so rapidly, and the rising 
wind blew so wildly, that the poor creature 
was almost carried off her short legs. But 
old Liz had a powerful will, and was 
strong-hearted. Having accompbshod her 
object—and lost for over L' T frilled cup in 
so doing—she struggled back towards the 
door of the hut. A passing billet of fire¬ 
wood tripped her up and sent her hwidlong 
into the flood. She disappeared, but 
emerged instantly, with glaring eyes, 
gasping mouth, and streaming hair. A 
resolute rush brought her to the doorstep ; 
she seized the door-post, and was saved. 

“ Hech ! but it’s an awfu’ time,” gasped 
old Liz, as she wrung the water from her 
garments. “ Cornin’, Daddy! I’ll be there 
this meenit. I’ve gotten mysel' a wee 
wat.” 

“What’s wrang?” asked Daddy, in a 
feeble voice, as his ancient daughter en¬ 
tered. 

“ It’s only a bit sjiate, Dadily. The 
hoose is a’maist soombi’, but ye've nae 
need to fear.” 

“I'm no’ feard, Liz. 'What wad I be 
feard o’ whan ye're there '1 ’’ 

“ Ver is mine boy ? ” demanded old Mrs. 
Winklemann, looking round. 

“ He’s gaen to the kirk for floor. Ne’er 
fash yer heed aboot ’im. He'll be back 
afore lang.” 

The old woman seemed content, though 
she did not undei-stand a word of Liz’s 
Scotch. 

“ Bless mine hoy,” she said, with a mild 
smile at Daddy, who replied vrith an 
amiable nod. 

But this state of comparative comfort 
did not last long. In half an hour the 
water came over the threshold of the door 
and flooded the floor. Fortunately the old 
couple had their fee^t on wooden stools and 
thus escaped the flrst rush, but old Liz 
now felt that something must be done to 
keep them dry. There was a low table in 
the room. She dragged it out and placed 
it between the couple, who smiled, under 
the unpression, no doubt, that they were 
about to have their evening moid. 

“ Daddy, I’m gawin’ to pit yers leg on 
the table. It’ll be mair comfortablor, an’U 
keep ye oot o’ the wat.” 

Daddy submitted with a good grace, and 
felt more ea.sy than usual, the bible being 
very little higher than his chair. Mrs. 
Winklemann wa.s equally submissive and 
pleased. Covering the two pan- of legs 
avith a blanket, old Liz produced some 
bread and cheese, and served out rations 
thereof to keep their minds engaged. She 
plumed herself not a little on the success of 
the table-and-legs device, but as the w'atcr 
rose rapidly she became anxious again, 
though not for herself. She w'aded about 
the hut with supremo indifference to the 
condition of her own lower limbs. At last 
she mounted upon the bed and watched, 
as the water rose inch by bich on the legs 
of the two chairs. 

“ What vivXl I do whan it gnips them ? ” 
she muttered, experiencing that deep feel¬ 
ing of anticipation with which one might 
watch the gradual apiuoacb of fire to gun¬ 
powder. 

The objects of her solicitude snored plea¬ 
santly in concert. 

“It'll kill them wi" the cauld, to say 


naothing o’ the start,” continued the mM 
woman, with deepening—almost de-speiab 
—anxiety. ; “Oh, man, man, whiAfordid 
ye leave us ! ” 

This apostrophe was addressed to tk 
absent Winklemann. i. 

One inch moix;—five minutes. loujer— 
and the flood would reach the hodfts li 
the old couple. Liz looked round wildly 
for some mode of delivering them, l.ct 
looked in vain. Even if her Strenprth ha i 
l)oen adequate, there was no lii Aer objiet 
in the room to which she could Have lilted 
them. The bed, being a truckle one, and 
lower than the chairs, was alidady sub¬ 
merged, and old Liz herself was coolly, ii 
not calmly, seated in two inches of water. 
At the very last moment dejivenmee came 
in an vtnexpected manner. There was a 
slight vibration in the timbers of the hut, 
then a sliding of the whole edifice. This 
was followeci by a snap and a jolt: th- 
ring-bolt or the rope had gone, and old 
Liz might, with perfc-ct propriety, have 
exclaimed, in the words of the sea sour. 
“ I’m afloat! I’m afloat 1 and the Rover is 
free I ” 

For one moment her heart failed; she 
had read of Noah’s Ark, but had never 
quite believed in the stobility of that man¬ 
sion. Her want of faith was now rebuked, 
for the old hut floated admirably—a.s sea¬ 
men might say—on an even keel. True, it 
committed a violent assault on a tree at 
starting, wliich sent it spinning round, an i 
went crashing through a ma.ss of droauied 
bushes, which rendered it again steady; 
but these luishaps only served to prove the 
seaworthiness of her aik, and in u fe« 
minutes the brave little woman revivei. 
Splashing off the bed and spluttering 
across the room, she tried to oijeu tie 
door with a view to see what had huppewi 
and whither they were bound, for the t»e 
windows of the luauaiou were useless in 
this respect, being fitted with parchinoiit 
instead of glass. But the door was fa-t, 
and refused to open. 

“ “W’e’ll aw’ be lost! ” exclaimed Daddy, 
in alann, for he had beenawalceoed by tie 
shock against the tiee, and was non 
slightly alive to their danger. 

“ Ver is mine boy ? ” asked the old frau, 
in a whimpering voice. 

“Nae fear o’ ee,” said Liz, in a .sooth¬ 
ing tone. “ Him that saved Noah can sav 
us.” 

“ Open the door an’ see where we a.-c-, 
lassie,” said the old man. 

“ It’ll no’ open. Daddy.” 

“ Try the wundy, then.” 

“ I’m sweer’d to break the wundy, ' s.dd 
Liz. “ Losh, man! I’ll try the lum." 

The chimney, to which old Liz referr-J, 
was capacious enough to admit a Isrzc: 
frame than hers. Moreover, it was a .short 
one, and the fire had long ago been 
drowned out. 'With the enthusiasm of au 
exjjlorcr, the little woman stoo^ wd 
entered the fire-place. She felt ^ut in¬ 
side for a few moments, and in doing s; 
brought down an enormou-s quantity 
soot. Immediately there wfhs a tremendoM 
coughing in the chimney. 

“Lassie.! lassie! come oot. Tell I' 
ch»kit,” cried Daddy. ifHlilarm. 

“ Hoots 1 man , hand yer gab,” wa,s tb' 
polite reply. 

Liz was not to be easily turned from h ■ 
purpose. Raising one leg up she fourd ; 
crevice for her right foot, and the .'ic"i 
couple beheld the old creat ure, for the k'-y 
time, in the attitude of q,}lunsi iisf — stun'.- 
ing on one toe. Next moment the r ; 
mniiimg leg went up, and she disapp -uci 
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from view. If there had been any one 
outside, the old woman would have been 
seen, two minutes later, to emerge from 
the chimney - top with the conven¬ 
tional aspect of a demon—as black as a 
Uulu chief—choking like a chimpanzee 
with inflaenza, and her hair blowing freely 
in the wind. Only those who have intelli- 
crently studied the appearance of chimney¬ 
sweeps can form a proper idea of her 
sppeiuance, especially when she recovered 
iireath and smiled, as she thought of her 
peculiar position. 

But that position was one which would 
liave damped the courage of any one except 
old Liz. The storm was bogining to grow 
furious; tho sun, which had already set, 
was tinging the black and threatening 
clouds with dingy red. Far as the eye 
could reach the once green prairie presented 
an angry sea, whoso inky waves were 
crested and fleeked with foam, and the 
cuiTent was drifting the hut away into the 
abyss of blackness that seemed to gape on 
the horizon. 

“■What see ye, Liz?” cried Daddy, 
bending a little, so as to send his voice up 
the chimney. 

“ I see naethin’ but wattcr; watter 
everywhere,” said Liz, unconsciously 
quoting the Ancient Mariner, and bending 
so as to send her reply down. She did 
more—she lost her balance, and sent her¬ 
self down to the bottom of the chimney, 
where she arrived in a sitting posture with 
a flop, perhaps we should say a squash, 
ioeing that she alighted in water, which 
^quirted violently over her sooty per¬ 
son. 

This sudden reappearance astonished the 
iged couple almost more than it surprised 
L,iz hersmf, for she could not see herself as 
.hey saw her. 

‘ ‘ Heeh! but that wat a klyte; but ne’er 
loed. Daddy. I’m none tho waur. Eh! 
lut I'll ha’e to clean mysel’,” said old Liz, 
ising slowly and going straight to a corner 
up>board, whence she took a slab of soap, 
nd began to apply it vigorously—using 
be entire room, so to speak, as a wash-tub. 
'he result was unsatisfactory; beginning 
ue process as a pure black, she only ended 
ns an impure mulatto, but she was 
>ntent, and immediately after set herself 

> fasten the aged pair more securely in 
leir chairs, and to arran^ their limbs 
ore comfortably on tho table; after that 
le lighted a candle and sat down on the 
oppy bed to watch. 

TJhus that household spent the night, 
eked, as it were, on tho cradle of the 
!ep. 

At daylight, Herr Winklomann rose 
om. Ids sleepless couch at the parsonage, 
d, finding that the wind had moderated, 
tinclied his canoe; he left the mission 
ition just an hou# before .Mr. Oockran 
turned to it. 

Ari3:ious was the heart of the poor youth 
be wielded the paddle that morning, and 
uxy were the muttered remarks which he 
ide to himself, in German, as he urged 

> canoe against wind and current. As he 
ired borne his fears increased. On reaoh- 
f a. certain part from which he had been 
nt to descry the chimney of old Liz’s hut, 

perceived that the fanuliar object was 
lo, and uttered a mighty roar of horror, 
rbe balf-breed in the how ceased 
IdlingT’ looked back in alarm. 

‘ Grit on, you brute! ” shouted Winklc- 
nn, afc die same time exerting his great 
■n^tb as though he meant to urge the 
ifc craft out of the water into the air. _ 

few minutes more and they swept 


round into the space where the hut had 
once stood. There was nothing left but 
the bit of rox>o that had been made fast to 
the ring-bolt. Poor Winklemann let his 
paddle drop and sank almost double with 
his face in his hands. 

“ Mine moder,” was aU he could say, as 
ho groaned heavily. In a few seconds he 
recovered with a start and bade the man 
in the bow paddle for his life 

■Winklemann, of course, knew that the 
house must have floated downwards with 
the current, if it had not been utterly 
overwhelmed. He directed his search ac¬ 
cordingly, but the breadth of land now 
covered by the flood caused the currents to 
vary in an uncertaiu manner, as every 
ridge, or knoll, or hollow in tho plains 
modifled them. Still, there could be only 
one general direction. After a few minutes 
of anxious reflection the 'bci'eaved man 
resolved to keep by the main current of 
the river. He was unfortunate in this, for 
the hut, in commencing its adventurous 
career, had gone off in the direction of the 
plains. All day he and his companion 
paddled about hi search of the lost family, 
but in vain. At night they were forced to 
return to the parsonage for a little food 
and rest so as to fit them for a renewal of 
the search on the following morning. 

At the mission station they found Mr. 
Cockran, with his wife and forty of his 
people, established on the stage. Early in 
the day the water had burst into the par¬ 
sonage, and soon stood a foot deep on the 
floor, so that the pastor deemed it high 
time to forsake it and take to the last re¬ 
fuge. It was a crowded stage, and gi-eat 
was the anxiety of many of the mothers 
upon it lest their little ones should be 
thrust over the edge into the water. No 
such anxiety troubled the little ones them¬ 
selves. With that freedom from care which 
is their high privilege, they even gambolled 
on the brink of destruction!' 

Next day was the Sabbath. To go to 
church was impossible. There were three 
and a half feet of water in that building. 
The day was fine, however, and sunny. 
The {lastor, therefore, had service on the 
stage, and, being an earnest, intelligent 
man, he made good, use of the floods, and 
the peculiarity of their circumstances, to 
illustrate and enforce his discourse. 

Long before the hour of worship had 
arrived, however, poor Winklemann went 
off in his canoe, and spent the whole of 
that day—as he spent several succeeding 
days—in anxious, diligent, hopeful, but 
finally despairing search for Ins lost old 
moder. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER XIII.— continued, 

8 if summoned by a spell, every one was 
on deck in an instant: Mrs. Weldon, 
sanguine of a speedy end to the general 
anxiety; little Jack, gratified at a new 
object of curiosity; Cousin Benedict, 
alreiwiy scenting a new field for entomologi¬ 
cal investigation; old Nan; and the negroes, 
eager to set foot upon American soil; all, 
with the exception of Negoro, all were on 
deck; but the cook did not stir from his 
solitude, or betray any sympathy with the 
general excitement. 
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■VSTiatever hesitation there might be at 
firat soon passed away; one after aiiothor 
soon distinguished the shore they were 
approaching, and in half an hour there was 
no room for the most sceptical to doubt that 
Dick was right. There was land not far 
ahead. 

A few miles to the cast there was a long 
low-ljuiig coast; the chain of the Andes 
ought to be visible; but it was obsciireil, 
of course, by the intervening clouds. 

Tho I’dgi im bore down rapidly towards 
the land, and in a short time its configura¬ 
tion could 1>(' plainly made out. Towards 
tho north-e.ast tho coast terminated in a 
headland of moderate height sheltering a 
kind of roadstead; on the south-east it 
stretched out in a long naiTow tongue. 
Tho Andes were still wanting to the scene ; 
they must bo somewhere in the background; 
but at present, strange to say, there was 
only a succession of low cliffs with some 
trees standing out against the sky. No 
human habitation, no harbour, not even an 
indication of a river-mouth, could anywhere 
be seen. 

Tho avind remained brisk, and tho 
schooner was driving directly towards the 
land, with sails shortened as seemed 
desirable; but Dick realised to himself the 
fact that ho was utterly incapable of alter¬ 
ing her course. 'With eager eyes he scru¬ 
tinised his situation. Straight ahead was a 
reef, over which the waves were curling, 
and around which the surf must be tre¬ 
mendous. It could hardly be more than a 
mile away. The wind seemed brisker than 
before. 

After gazing awhile, Dick seemed to have 
come to a sudden resolution. He went 
quickly aft and took the helm. He had 
seen a little cove, and had made up his 
mind that he would try and make his way 
into it. Ho did not speak a word; he 
knew the difficulty of the task he had 
undertaken; he was aware from the white 
foam that there was shallow water on 
either hand; but be kept the secret of the 
peril to himself, and sought no counsel in 
coming to his fixed resolve. 

Dingo hod been trotting up and down 
the deck. All at once he bounded to the 
fore, and broke out into a piteous howl. 
It roused Dick from his anxious cogita¬ 
tions. Was it possible that the animal 
recognised the coast? It almost seemed 
as if it bronght back some painful associa¬ 
tions. 

The howling of the dog had manifestly 
attracted. Negoro's attention; the man 
emerged from bis cabin, and, regardless of 
the dog, stood close to the netting ; but 
although he gazed at the surf it did not 
seem to occasion him any alarm. Mrs. 
Weldon, who was watching him, fancied 
she saw a flush rise to Ins face, which 
involuntarily suggested the thought to her 
mind that Negoro had seen the place 
before. 

Either she had no time or no wish to 
express what had struck her, for she did 
not mention it to Dick, who, at that 
moment left the helm and came and stood 
beside her. 

Dick looked as if he were taking a 
lingering farewell of the cove past which 
they were being carried beyond his power 
to help. 

In a few moments he turned round to 
Mrs. Weldon, and said quietly, 

‘‘Mrs. Weldon, I am disappointed. I 
hoped to get the schooner into yonder 
cove, but there is no chance now; if 
nothing is done in half an hour she will bo 
i upon that reef. I have bnt one alternative 
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left. I must run her agrouutl. It ■will be I upon tho underlying rock. Presently' a 
utter destruction to the ship, but tliore is cliange of colour in the wafer was ob- 
110 choice. Your safety is the Hist and served; it revealed a passage between the 
paramount consideration.” j rocks. Dick gave the wheel a turn; he 

“Do you mean that there is no other' saw the chance of getting aground nearer, 
course to be taken, Dick ? ” * to the shore than he had dared to hope, 

“ None whatever,” said Dick, decidedly. ' and he made the most of it. He steered 
“ It must bo as you will,” she said. I the schooner right into the narrow channel; 
Porthwith ensued the agitating propara- ' the sea was furious, and dashed vehemently 
tions for stranding. Mrs. Weldon, J;ick. upon the crags on either hand. 

Cousin Benedict, and Nan were proWded “ Now, my lads ! ” he cried to his crow, 
with life-belts, while Dick and the negroes ” now’s your time; out with your oil I let 
made themselves ready for lifing dashed it run I ” 

into the waves. Every precaution that Ready for the order, the negroes pojired 
the emergency admitted was duly taken. ' out the oil, and the raging waters were 



“The Sea da&hed vehemently upon the Crags on e'ther hand." 


Mrs. Weldon was entiusted to the special j 
charge of Hercules; Dick made himself 
responsible for doing all he could for little 
Jack ; Cousin Benedict, who w.'is tolerably 
calm, was banded over to Bat and Austin, 
while Action promised to look after Nan. 
Negoro’s nonchalance implied that he was 
quite capable of shifting tor himself. 

Dick had the forethought also to order 
about a dozen barrels of their cargo to be 
brought in front, so that wlien the Pilgrim 
struck the oil escaping and floating on the 
waves would temporarily lull their fury, 
and make smoother water for the passage 
of the ship. 

After satisfying himself that there was 
no other nioasuro to be taken to ameliorate 
Ihe peril, Dick Sands returned to the bolin. 
The schooner was all but upon the reef, and 
only a few cables’ length from the shore; 
her starboard quai ter indeed was >Uready 
bathed in the seething foam, and any 
instant the keel might be expected to grata 


stilled as if by magic. A few moments 
more and perchance they would rage more 
vehemently than ever. But for tho instant 
they were lulled. 

The Pilgrim, meanwhile, had glided 
onwards, and made dead for the adjacent 
' .shore. There was a sudden shock. Caught 
I by an enormous wave, the schooner had 
1 been hurled aground; her masts had 
' fallen, fortunately without injury to 
any one on board. But the vessel had 
I p^ed amidships, and was foundering ; 
the water was rushing irresistibly into the 
hold. 

1 The shore, however, was not half a 
cable’s length away; there was a low, 
dark ridge of rocks that was united to the 
beach ; it afforded ample means of rescue, 
and in less than ten minutes the Pilgrim’s 
captain, crew, and passengers were all 
landed, with their lives, at the foot of the 
overhanging cliff. 

{To be continued.) 



SOME WOLF STORIES. 


I, —CHASED DY WOI.VtS l.\ AMEP.If JL 

Dudley bAu>ov 

OME forty yeirs 
the northern [urt 
the Stite ol X** ^ 
York was thj 1 
sparsely settled. !b 
one of the remote 
counties, which fff 
a name’s sake we will till 
Macy County, a stout- j 
hearted .settler, named Dtviiu, 
ted himself beyond tlr | 
of civilisatioD, tsd 
hewed for himself and hh litt.e 
family a home in the heiit f 
m forest that extended all tli= i 
way from Lake Champlaia to 
the border of Lake OcUric. 
His nearest neighbour was ?ii 
miles away, and the near-: 

' town nearly twenty; bnt tbi 
Dsvinses were so happy an4 
contented tliat the ah^ni-v oi 
company gave them no concern. 

It was a splendid place to live in. In swnti;! 
the eye ranged from the slope where the rturiv 
pioneer had built bis house over miles and Dii'w 
of waving beech and maple woods, away to tb' 
dark line of pines on the high ground that foriD' 1 
the horizon. In the valley Mow, Otter (Vk, 
a tributary of the St. l>awrence, woand 
sparkling way northward. When Antnma 
painted the scene in brilliant hues, and it - 
glowing under the crimson light of Otohr 
sunsets, the dullest observer could not rwmji 
bursts of admiration. 

Mr. Devins’s first attack on the stubborr, 
forest had been over the brow of the hill, wm 
four miles nearer Owenton, but his house wi* 
burned down before he had taken his faailf 
there from Albany. He had regretted that h 
had not “pitched his tent” on the slope '’l 
Otter Creek; so now he began with rene^el 
energy his second home, in which the closing 
of the winter of 1839 found him. He had sUtj 
acres of rich soil under cultivation attlic lim J 
which we are to sjwak, his right-hand ro-mhirz 
his son Allan, a rugged, haDd.somc, intellig- - 
boy of sixteen. 

The winter of ’39 w.os a terrible one : 
in before the end of November, and, even iniis 
oi>cii country, lay upon the ground until tie 
beginning of April, while in the recesses oftte 
forest it was found as late as the middle of Jud'- 
Tliere was great distress among tlie srttlers VJ-* 
side of the bounds of civilisation, to whorith 
deep snow was an impassable barrier. 
Devinsos neither saw nor heard from t))?:* 
nearest neighbours from the first of 
till near the beginning of Febnmry, vhen ^ 
crust w.a8 formed upon the snow aifticiently ‘ir- 
to bear tho weight of a man, and a frien-Dy 
Cayuga Indian brought them news of how tally 
their neighlxmrs fared. • 

Mr. Devins ivas especially touche*! by 
bad case of liis friend Will Inman, who livri 
on the nearest farm. The poor man lay ill of* 
fever; Mrs. Inman wa.s dead and tenimn'Uy 
buried, until her body could be removed to tie 
cemetery in Owenton, and all the care of 
family devolved upon Esther, his daugbttt. 
fourteen years old. After a .short consulutya. 
the next morning breaking bright and 
though very cobl, it was determined to 
Allan to go over the hill to Inman’s, bean^ 

medicine, tea, an<l other little necessaries fertb" 

family. He was impre.ssively warned to 
his return at so early an hour that he 
reach home before the short day’s end, 
because of the danger from wild animals 
severity of the winter had made the wolves mo*’ 
venturesome and dangerous than they hadb-'^^ 
for many years. Mr. Devins had lost severd 
sheep and hogs, and deemed it unsife for .-uiyd 
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his family to be cauglit far from the house at 
ui-ht. 

Allan armed himsplf with hia light riHo, ]>ut 
some bisi'uits and cold meut in a pouch .strapped 
to his waist, moaiited one of the Htrong farm- 
horses, and 8»?t out on his journey. The roiul j 
through the foi*est wa.s bctUT than he exp^'ctcsl 
to find it, as the snow liad been drifted oif; but at 
the turu.s, and in the thieke.st part of the wooil, 
jii.s horse Houndered through drifts more than 
briMst higli ; and more than once Allan hiul to 
tlisruoimt and bi'at a path ahea<l. Therefore, 
he did not r(‘a<;h Inman's till tw’o o'clot^k, and, 
by the time he had hclpetl Rsther about herwork, 
assisted her young brother to get in a goo«l supply 
of wooil, and mode things mure coiiifortahle for 
the invalid, it w'os aluiost sundown. He stoutly 


more ; and in a moment the road bcdiind him 
was full of wolves, u)N.-n-mouthed un<l in keen 
chase. Their yells now seemed notes of exulti- 
tion, for the leader of the piu'k—the stronge.st, 
Heetest, hunkiest one among them—was ujthin 
1 a dozen yanls of Allan, who w.is now riding 
I foster than ever old Hob had gone before, or 
ever would go again. Excitement made the 
lad’s blooil lK)il in his veins, and he iletermiiied 
to .show tight. The moon had and the 

scene was almost as light As day. Now he 
could count the crowding host of his eneinii^s, 
an<I just as he broke from the forest rrsul into 
the old <’IeariDg, he turned in his saddle and 
fired. The foieinoet of the |Mck rolletl over tiinl 
over ; tlie rest gathered around and tore their 
leader in pieces. 


lK*en hurned down nine yi'ars before! The 
ccliai was full of snow, except at the corner 
roof. «1 nvei by the fallen logs, and Allan, burst¬ 
ing through iho snow into the empty corner, 
was as HCi un: from tlie wolves as though seat, d 
hv his father’s tiri*shle. It was not nearly as 
cold in then; .is outside, and he found a dry 
.spot ufmn wliich he Ity down to think. 

He WHH ill no danger of freezing to death, his 
food would keep him from starvation a week at 
lea^-’f. and Allan concluded tlia>, with the fir.»t 
glimpse of dawn, his father would be in sean h 
of him, and, following the tracks, find old Hob's 
Iiones, au*l ipiickly rcacue him from his nredi. . 1 - 
iDcnt. He reasoned wiaely enough, out tho 
elements wen; agsiinst him. Hefore sunrise a 
tuiiousHtorm of wind and snow had completely 
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fiued to wait for supper, ilechiriiig tliut the 
Dcheon still in his pouch would serve, and 
irted just as the short twilight i.ame on. Ho 
ts a hmve lad, and, with no thought of jicril, 
-ut otT, kiHsiii}?his hand gaily to Esther. 

It took him an hour to traverse the first three 
ile.s, and then ho cumo to a stretch of comjwi- 
tively Ixirc ground leiuling thi'ougii his father's 
1 clearing, and almost to the tup of the hill 
the btu k of Mr. Devins’s hou.se. He was just 
ging old Bob into a trot, when a long, edear 
wl broke upon his ear ; then another and 
other answered from cast and south. He knew 
lat that meant. It was tho cry of the advance- 
ard of a pack of wolveo. 

The howling Hounded near, and came swiftly 
aivr, as though the wolves had fountl hU 
icks and seen toil their prey. Old Bob tnuii- 
d in every limb, and seeiiud powerle.ss to 
JVC. Allan realised that he could not, before 
rk, reaeli home through the drifts ahead, and 
? increasing cold of the advancing night 
-nld render a refuge in a tree-top probably as 
idlv .'w an encounter with the ixick. 

Presently there came a ciy, shriller and 
iTjier than before, and Allan, looking back, 
V a great, lean, hungry giey wolf buret from 
: underbrush into the roau, followed by dozens 


j By the time they re«ume<l the ch.is<*, .\lUn 
I was u hundrcil yards ahead with hi.s title loaded. 

He determined to make a niunini; tight of it to 
i tho hill, where ho was sure of meeting his 
, father, or could take to a tree and shoot until 
help came. This had banlly flasheil through 
I his brain when, right ahead of him, a dcta.ui- 
incut of the {Nick sprung into tho road and 
; unswen'd with double yells the cries of the rest 
coming up Itchiod. The horse wheeled suddenly, 
almost unseating Allan, and dashed acro.Hs the 
clearing towunls the wood ; but he hu<l not 
taken a dozen liounds when a wolf sprang niion 
him. Old Hob neared and fell, pibdting Allan 
nearly twenty fi^et ahead, and was covercil with 
wolves before he could regain hi.s footing. That 
was the last of poor old Hob. 

Hut Allan! AVhatofhiiu? When he recovered 
from the effects of the shock, he fouud hiinsclf 
over head and ears in snow. He Imd no idea 
where he wtm, but struggled and plunged in vain 
endeavours to extricate himself, until at last he 
broke into a space that was clear of snow, b .1 
dark as Erebus, damp and close. Feeling aljont 
him he iliscovennl over his bead logs resting 
slantingly again.st the up{H‘r cslgc of a {lit, ami 
. then he knew tliat he was in the cellar of the 
old house his father hod built,, and which luid 


obliieiated every trace of horse, rider, and 
wolve-s. 

At hoiijc, as the night wore on, the anxiety of 
tlic lamily hiul iiu reaped. While they were 
watching Ihu gatlo iing storm, they heard the 
long, disiiml howl of tho wolves coming over 
the hill. The chill of fear that they should 
never see the hoy again settled down upon all 
their bj arts, until tho house wns as dreary* with¬ 
in .‘ts the winter witstc and gloomy forest were 
without. 

.Meanwhile the brave youtli wns sound aslcej), 
drruiiiitig ix-i (Witcefiilly .as though stmgly resting 
with his biotbcr in his warm Im <I at home. Ho 
slunil)er<‘d un uiii'onsctoiis nf the raging storm 
without, and did not awake until late the next 
fori'iiono. It took him several s*‘cuiids to realise 
where he was and liow he came there, but gra- 
•iually he tvincmbercd his ri*lo for life, the tall* 
ing of his hoise, his stniggle in the snow, and 
his breaking into the protected space where ho 
lay. 

Th*' storm lasted all day anil far into the suc¬ 
ceeding night. Allan ate .slightly, ipienched Ids 
thirst with a few drops of water obtained by 
melting snow in tho |»!um of his hand, and began 
casting about for mesns to get out. He soon 
fouud that to dig his way up through the ni.osi* 
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of snow that fillc’d tho collar was boynml his 
powers. If he couM have mailo a .sii a si iii of 
foothohl.s, the task would have i -.-u ea.sy ; Imt 
all Ills ellbrts only tended to 1111 his ietro.it, 
without hringing him nearer the air. As soon 
as he saw this he gave himself up to calmly 
waiting for help from without. 

The second morning of his im|ii isonment broke 
clear and cheerful, and ilr. Devins set out to 
search for traces of his I)oy. He visited the 
Inman.s, and learned the particulars of All.in’s 
stay and departure, then mournfully turned hi.s 
face homeward, hi.s heart filled with despair. 
When he emerged from the forest into the 
clearing he nn t the Indian who had visitecl him 
a few days before, and he told the red man of 
Allan’s Ws. The Indian stood a inonumt in 
deep thought, and then asked, 

“ No horse’, no boy back there ?” pointing to 
the road just traversed by Mr. Devins. 

“No. 1 have looked carefully, and if there 
had been a trace left by the recent storm I 
should have detected it.” 

“ Ugh ! ‘Well, me come over the hill; 
nothing that-way cither ; then they here." 

“ Why do you think so ? ” 

“ Ah ! me know wolves, tyhen Allan come 
to this place they ahead ; horse turn ; w olvi s 
caught 'em this side woods ; we look there,” 
and Tayenothonto pointed to the very course 
taken by the horse and rider. 

It .so happened when Allan wa.s thrown from 
the horse's back that his rifle llcw from his hand 
and struck, muzzle down, in a hollow .stump, 
where, emlrcdded in the .snow, it stood like a 
sign to mark the scene of the last struggle of 
tlie lost boy. The snow had whitened all its 
hither side. When the Indian came abn ast of 
it, he cried, 

“Told yon .so! Sec! Allan’s gnu! And 
here rest ef ’em.” pointing to the little heaii 
over the ruins of the old cabin. 

Kicking the .snow hastily aside, the Indian 
examined the ground carefully a motnent, and 
then said, “No, only horse ; Allan farther 
on.” 

The Indian, with head bent down, walked 
rpiickly forward, threw up his arms, and dis¬ 
appeared. He had stepped over the clean edge 
of the cellar, and sunk exactly a.s Allan h.ad. A 
few desperate plunges sufficed to take the strong 
Indian through the intervening snow and into 
the protected comer where Allan, just rousing 
from his second sleep, sat bolt upright. The 
Indian’s coming disturbed the snow, so that a 
glimmer of light penetrated into the dark aiiace. 
Allan suppo.scd a wolf had found its way down 
there, and hastily drew his large knife, liracing 
himself for an encounter. 

Tlie Indian sputtered, thra.shed about to clear 
himself from the snow, and in doin" .so rapped 
his head smartly against the low ceiling of logs. 

“ Waugh! waugh ! ” exclaimed ho ; “ too 
much low ; Indian break ’em he.ad ; look out.” 

Allan instantly recognised the voice of the 
Indian, his comrade on many a fishing and hunt¬ 
ing tour. 

“Tayenothonto!” he cried. “Dear old 
fellow, who would have thought of you finding 
mo! ” 

The Indian quietly replied, 

“ Tayenothonto no find ; come like waterfall; 
couldn’t help his self.” 

A verj- fewininutes snfficed to put both on the 
surface again, where .\llan was received “ like 
one come from the dead,” and elosi’ly folded in 
his father’s arms. Oh, the joy of that embrace I 
The past grief and sutfering were forgotten in 
the bliss of that moment. 

The Indian had to return with the happy 
father and son to their home, where he was 
iiaiW as Allan's rescuer, and enjoyed to tlie 
full a share of the festivities. 

In after years .Allan married Esther Inman, 
and now, by the fireside in winter, lie tells his 

r dehildren of his escape from the wolves, and 
little ones never tire of petting their faith¬ 
ful old Tayenothonto. 

II.—THE WOLVES OF THE AnDESXF.S. 

Our illustration refers to a region far nearer 
home, the Forest of the .Ardennes.. When the 


winter is long and .severe, as it was in 1878-79, 
and tlireateiis to be tliis year, the wolve.s get 
starvi’il out of the mountains of Jura and the 
Furest of the Arilennes ami go roving even as far 
as lirittany, Nonnandy, and I’icardy. Prowling 
in the wooils and forests, they cause great 
terror and devastation amongst jieople and 
cattle. .Sometimeschildren fall victims to their 
voracity. “ I rememlwr,” says M. Laby, to 
whom we are indebted for this sketch, “ in a 
village, a woman left for a few minutes her room 
where a baby was lying ; she neglected to close 
the door, and when she returned the child was 
gone. She mshed out and saw a wolf running 
away with Irer child. Her screams attracted the 
attention of some men in the fields ; they pursued 
the wolf, who ran faster than they, and would 
soon have lost sight of it, but at the border of 
the forest tlie cliild got entangled in the bram- 
bli’S ; the wolf then dropped it. The child w.ss 
recovered alive, 1 believe, but dreadfully injured. 

When the wolves have taken possession of any 
place, the villagers assemble fora meet, with all 
their dogs, verj’ large and savage dogs, as any 
one who travels on foot soon knows. The 
villagers place themselves in the hedges on the 
iioiilers of the forest, the most expert take the 
dogs, who drive the wolves out; and then comes 
the eariiagf. It docs not last long, hilt it is an 
awful ami solemn moment, and woe to any one 
who 111 t one of the escaped wolves. The lord 
of the manor i«iy.s from fifteen to twenty francs 
for each head, and many of the heads may be 
seen hung about the gates of the chateau. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

15y thf. r>F,v. T. S. Mim.inc.tox, 
o/ *‘riHlera Chnuf," "Boy and Man,'* etc. 
CKAIMKU XI.—THE CIIALI.EXr.E. 

S soon as the two moni¬ 
tors got back to the 
school, they went at 
once in search of Meyer 
anti Jervis. 

They found them 
walking about under the 
trees together, at the 
farther end of the play¬ 
ground. f 

“ We have been to see 
Mr. Gee about those 
apples,” Mcrivale said. 

“ Apfcls!” said Meyer, 
with a look of disgust. 
“ Is it not yet finished, 
den, wid de apfels ? ” 
Meyer never showed 
much respect for monitors. Being a sort 
of half pupil, half teacher, he thought he 
might take liberties. The monitors them¬ 
selves hardly knew what to do with hiln 
when he was cheeky. 

“ A'qu tink apfels; you dream apfels; 
you are all apfels,” ho went on. 

If that was not “ apple sauce,” I should 
like to know what is. 

“ It doesn't matter what I think,” 
Merivale answered. “The question is, 
who has been robbing Mr. Gee’s or- 
cliard” 

“Hm anybody robbed him? Dass is 
pity.” 

“It’s worse than pity,” said Mcrivale; 
‘ ‘ especially if it can be brought homo to 
any one in this school. Our honour was 
jilodged not to meddlo with his apples.” 

‘ ‘ A^y you look at me ? Why you talk 
so at me ? ” Meyer asked. 

“ I’ll tell you. Mr. Geo thinks you have 
had a hand in it.” 

“ Me ” cried Meyer, with affected sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Y'es. Two of the follows were in his 



orcliurd, he says, on the day of Julit' 
s<’niiiibIo the very same evening: au.i • 
is certain that none were absent at t. . 
time except you and Jervis.” 

Jervis started, and looked significai-'- 
at Meyer, who frowned at him as if to 
him hold his tongue. 

“ Is it true that you wore there ? ” M 
vale asked. 

“ You ask is it true ? ” 

“I do.” 

“ You no right to ask such question.' 
“I don’t wi.sh to do you an injusti 
If you will say that you have not I- 
in the orchard I shall be satisfied.” 

“ I shall not say noting.” 

“ What do j’ou know alxiut it, Jem. 

“ Jervis will not say noting,” said II’) • 
answering for him. 

“ Como, Jervis, speak out, that’s a p: 
fellow. Don't bring the •whole scbixJ ii' 
discredit.” 

“ Don’t bother,” said Jervis. 

“ That's no answer.” 

“ It’s the only answer I shall give vo: 
“ I am Sony for it; it’s a pity you s':.' : 
let yourself be led by tho nose, as you 
by Meyer.” 

Jervis did not answer. 

“ Come away,” said Meyer, taking I 
by the arm this time, not by the nos.. 

“ I only wi.sh,” said Jervis, in a h site 
ing manner, but suffering himsili ;o 
led away, notwithstanding — "I . 
wisli—” ' 

“What-do you wish? Come, J':’’ 
out with it! ” 

“ I wish I had never had anything t : 
with—” 

“ With what ? ” 

' “ How you persecute me 1 What :ii ■ 
it is ! I wish you would let me alone, u 
of you.” 

Ho broke away from Meyer, and ihn-t 
ing his hands deep into his pal ’' 
walked off by himself. Mcrivale V'''. 
have followed him, but before he coull 'i 
so Meyer was again by his side, aeJ 1 
wont away together. 

“ ’What do you think ? ” Merivale as'r’i 
bis fellow-monitors, after they were pn • 
“ I think they know all about it," a* 
one; “and wo must have it out of t.-J 
somehow or other. It won’t do to .a 
them go off in this way.” 

“Let ua overtake them, then,” s* 
Merivale. “I believe Meyer is thed- 
and Jervis is nnwiUing to tell tales." 

“ He Wiiisf tell,” said the others, ‘ '-'r* 
will have them both before a court 
then it will be worse for them.” 

“We shall not require a court w 
thing of this kind, I hope,” said Mer.ra 
A court was a kind of judicial imitu-l 
conducted in solemn state by the v!:® 
body of the monitors ; they had poFi r ’ 
examine witnesses, and to inflict pu";4 
ment. In extreme cases they report’C I 
the head master, to whom alro the sco’J-'* 
had a right of appeal if he chose to ■ V-1 
cise it. 

They quickened their stops and 
came up with tho other two. 

“ Come, Jervis,” Merivale said, ‘ '■ 
no use trying to keep silence. You o "■ 
say yes or no to this question. Ha" 
or Meyer been helping yourself t" » 
Gee’s apples or not ? ” . wi 

“ I must, musti ?” said Jervis. 

will make me ? ” , 

“ 1 will,” said Merivale, “ if if 
that.” 

“ You will, will you ? ” Jervis ansv’o 
§is mode of reply, so lilo' 
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irritated Merivale, who wag quick-tem¬ 
pered, and he began to grow warm. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I will. Don’t be 
afraid to speak out, Jei-vis. Don’t be a 
coward.” 

" Dasg is pretty fine for one time,” said 
Meyer. “We not call tiof and coward 
in iny country for noting. You cannot 
say no more word to him after dass, Jervis. 
Coini? away wid me; come away.” 

“ It’s no use,” Sergeant said; “ they are 
evidently both in it, but they will not 
betray each other. We shall have to hold 
a court.” 

" I am afraid wo must,” Merivale 
answered. “ I wish we could have settled 
it quietly. I am sorry for Jervis; it is all 
that fellow Meyer’s doing. It’s a pity he 
suffers himself to be led by him.” 

“ So it is,” said Sergeant. “ I hate those 
creigners. They ou^t not to be admitted 
nto English schools.” 

“ I think you are wrong there,” said 
Vlcrivale. “ Meyer is none the worse for 
«ing a foreigner. That has nothing to 
io with it. He is a bad specimen, that’s 
ill. If we had a few more of them we 
hould find them neither better nor worse, 
aking them one with another, than our- 
elves.” 

Jervis followed his leader till they were 
lone in a quiet comer of the playgroimd. 
t was then getting dark, and the younger 
Kiys were gone to bed. The seniors sat 
p later, working in their studies. Some 
f them were reading for exams, and con- 
inued at their books till ten o’clock or 
iter. The light in their little windows 
bowed how they were engaged. 

Meyer took a pqje from his pocket and 
egan to fill it with tobacco. Smoking 
'as against the rules, but Meyer did not 
ire about rules when he thought he was 
ot likely to be found out. He offered 
) make a cigarette for Jervis, as he had 
ften done before, but Jervis declined it. 
ervis was silent, and evidently out of 
)rts. 

“Well, what are we to do?” Meyer asked, 
hen his pipe was lighted. 

“ Do ? I know what I should do if I 
ere in your place.” 

“ WTiat do you mean ? ’ 

“ I should go and tell Merivale .all about 

“ What ! You will tell him aU ? ” 

“Xo, I did not say T would toll him. 
said you ought to do so.” 

“ Let him find out. It is not mine to 
,1k.” 

” I’ll go and tell him if you like.” 

“ You would be very much despise if 
lu was to do such tmg. Merivale call 
in tief and coward. Do you be insult 
ite dass and take it quiet ? ” 

” Did ho say thief and coward ? ” Jervis 
iked. 

” Quite certainly he did. Do you submit 
1 dass ? Dass not the way in my 
mntry.” 

“ What should you do ? ” Jervis asked, in 
helpless sort of way. 

“ What should I do ? Ob, doss is ’noder 
ng. You are English. I am German, 
o man ever call me tief and coward.” 

“ I don’t remember that he did call me 
I; not in so many words.” 

“ Ha, very goot. It suit you to tink so.” 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“ What I mean ? Nevaro mind. In my 
>untry, if a man is so insult, he know how 
) answer it. Here one is more prudent.” 

“ If you mean that Englishmen are not 
! brave as Germans, you are mistaken,” 
lid Jervis. He felt his face tingle ^ 
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over, and was beginning to get very 
angry. 

" 1 mean what I moan,” said Meyer, in a 
bantering way. “Dass fellow call you 
coward. Arc you coward ? ” 

“ No. I’m not afraid of anybody.” 

“ So you say. In my country we not 
talk so. In my country a man who say 
another ‘ coward,’ must be call fort.” 

“ Called forth ? ” 

“Yah. He must fight. Englishman 
not like fight.” 

“Oh no,” said Jervis; “it’s too much 
trouble : unless there were really a cause for 
it. Besides, it's low and bad style altogether 
to be alway's dotibling you* fist and shaking 
it in another fellow’s face.” 

“Fist. No. Youareright. Wedonot 
shake fist in Deutschland.” 

“ What then ? ” 

Meyer made a gesture as if fencing. 

“See now,” he said. “I have two 
broder. One have great scar on cheek—so 
long. The other have nose split—likesprcad- 
eagle.” 

“ What a pity I ” 

“ No pity : quite a pride for him ! ” 

“ How did it happen ? ” 

“ A quarrel of some sort. One of his 
friends make fun of him; call him names, 
■call him Nashom, dass is Khinoceros ! No 
one can submit to dass; he would be despise 
so long as he live. No one can call Bhmo- 
ceros for noting in my faderland.” 

“ What did your brother do ? ” 

“ He challenge his friend; call him 
fort.” 

“ And got his nose split for his pains ? ” 

“ Yes; but he was satisfy.” 

“ He must have been easily pleased. 
But, after all, it was no answer to the other 
man’s assertion.” 

“ What assertion ? ” 

“ It did not prove that he was not a 
rhinoceros. Because you know he might 
be a rhinoceros, and have his nose slit all 
the same. It would only be like having 
two horns on his nose instead of one.” 

“ No matter : dass is how we do in our 
gymnasium.” 

“You have not any scars yourself, 
though,” said Jervis. 

“ No; but I am not to blame for if. If 
I had been at gymnasium in my own 
country instead of here I might have had 
plenty.” 

“What a loss you have suffered!” said 
Jervis. 

“ Ah, yes ; dass is our German customs. 
We settle all our quarrel with the sword, 
sharp sword, like razor. Better you not 
go to our high schools; you would see for 
yourself.” 

“ I should not want to see such customs, 
nor such effects. A split nose would not 
improve anybody's beauty.” 

“ Never mind; you wiE not suffer dass. 
You will sooner be call tief, coward. My 
word! I shall have fine story to toll about 
Englishman when I go home. Tief! 
Coward ! Dass hurts not! ” 

“1 am not afraid of being hurt, I tell 
you. Englishmen .are quite as brave as 
Germans.” 

“So you say; so you say. Tief! Coward! 
Ho, my word, my word! Ha, ha ! ” 

More of this banter followed. Meyer 
seemed to be resolved to stir up a quarrel 
between Jervis and Merivale. What could 
be his motive I don’t know; unless it was 
to keep Jervis from having anything to say 
to Merivale. Anyhow, he went on taimting 
Jervis with want of spirit, and drawing 
odious comparisons between the English 
and the Germans, until he persuaded him 


to challenge Merivale to a “ match at 
fence,” as he called it. A verbal message 
was sent, Meyer himself being the bearer 
of it, desiring Merivale to meet him at a 
certain place and hour next morning to 
answer for the insulting language which he 
had addressed to him. 

Meyer undertook to provide everything. 
The weapons were to M a pair of fencing- 
foils with the buttons off; and in Older 
that the affair might be kept as secret 
as possible, Meyer himself was to act 
as second to both combatants, and to 
see all fair between them. Such at least 
was Meyer’s proposal; and to it Jervis, 
with his usual weakness of character, con¬ 
sented, though very much against his 
better judgment. 

When Merivale received Jervis’s warlike 
message, ho was at first inclined to laugh 
at it; and as for the messenger himself, he 
was on the point of taking him by the 
shoulders and turning him out of the room, 
neck and heels. He could not believe that 
either of them was in earnest; and was of 
course very angry at the idea of being 
trifled with. But he remembered having 
read of the duels of German students, and 
how they cut and sliced each other’s faces, 
and were very proud of the scars which 
they themselves received, or which they 
inflicted upon others; and came to the 
conclusion that Meyer, at all events, meant 
literally what he said. He sat still then, 
looking at the intruder, and pondering in 
his mind how he should answer him. 

Meyer waited patiently, standing near 
the door. 

“Who put this into Jervis’s head?” 
Merivale asked, after a time. 

“ Dass is not for me to answer. It would 
enter into German student head widout 
putting.” 

“ That is answer enough,” said Meri- 
vale. “I am not‘German student,’and 
have no wish to introduce their customs 
into an English school.” 

“ Am I to tell him dass ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Dass mean yon will not fight ? ” 

“ That means I will not fight.” 

“ Dass mean you are—” 

He was going to say “afraid,” but there 
was something in Merivale’s look which 
checked him. 

“You were going to say—” Merivale 
remarked, and waited for him to complete 
his sentence. 

“Dass mean,” Meyer went on, “you 
do not care what tings others will say 
about you.” 

“ 'What sort of things do you mean ? ” 

“Dey will say you are afraid,” said 
Meyer. “ Dey will say you are coward.” 

“ Will you say that ? ” Merivale asked. 

Meyer shrugged his shoulders and 
thought it better to say nothing. 

“ Will you say that ? ” Merivale re¬ 
peated. “If so you had better say it 
now.” 

Meyer thought otherwise ; he shrugged 
his shoulders again, and looking towaids 
the door to see that his retreat was secure, 
answered— 

“ It is not what I shall say. Every 
student in Nether Cray will know you h.ave 
refuse to fight Jervis. Dey will judge for 
demselves.” 

“ How will they know it ? ” 

“ We shall Mst it; stick up writing oa 
notice board. 

“ You had better do it quickly,” said 
Merivale, “ or you will lose your oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“ How you mean ? ” 
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J shall stick it up myself before I go 
to bed,” said Merivale. ” Every one in 
the Bcbool shall know that you have 
licought me this challenge, and that I have 
refused it.” 

Moyer looked puzzled, and lingered as 
if he did not know what to make of such 
um answer. 

“ Let me know, however, what you 
proposed for us to do,” said Merivale, 
after some consideration ; “ what weapons 
did yon mean us to use ? ” 

Meyer, thus encouraged, went into par¬ 
ticulars. In Germany sharp swords were 
»sed, and the vital parts were protected 


Meyer made a gesture which signified 
“ Quite certainly ” agniiij 

‘‘And if I do I shall deserve to be 
written down a fool, and something 
I worse.” 

Meyer looked disgusted. 

‘‘ What answer am I to take? ” he said, 

I presently. “ Dis is waste of words.” 

‘‘ I have changed my mind,” said Meri¬ 
vale, suddenly. “Tell Jervis I will meet 
him at the time and place appointed.” 

“ Good ; right good ” sjud Meyer. 

“ I leave you to provide everything. 
You .seem to understand these things. I 
don’t.” 


came to hand, flung it at Meyer's heal. 
It struck the door frame, and the ink ir« 
spattered over the German’s face. Et 
turned and ran hastily down the lUin, 
pressing his handkerchief to his cheek is 
he went. He felt something trick'dn: 
down his chin, and thought he mint h 
wounded. He did not stop till he reschri 
Jen-i.s’s study. 

“ Help me,” he cried, as he threwopa; 
the door and burst into the room. 

“ What has he done to you ? ” Jern- 
exclaimed, starting up. 

“ See, see I ” said Meyer; “ ach hinmid 
be has kill me." 



" Seizing an ink*bottle ... he flung it at Meyer'e head." 


with masks and pads. On this occasion l 
fencing foils were proposed with points not 
wery sharp, but still “ sufficient for 
fconour-.” Pads also would be provided, 
tind protection for the eyes, as in “a 
fence.” If blood should be drawn on 
cither side the combat was to end; they 
■would shake hands, the quarrel would be 
over, and the subject of it was never to be 
spoken of any more, 

“ Dass is our way in our faderland,” said 
Meyer; “ dass is de only way to settle dose 
^affair; de only way for men, true men. 
If one have not courage it is different, dass 
understand itself.” 

‘■Will Jervis be satisfied if I meet him 
on those terms ? ” Merivale asked. 

"Quite certainly he will.” 

■“If I do not I must be content to be 
t-'osted as a coward ? ” 


“ Good ; right good I ” Meyer repeated. 
“ Any ting more ? ” 

“ Nothing more,” said Merivale, motion¬ 
ing to him to -withdraw. 

“ You will come—no fail ?” 

“ I will come; without fail.” 

“ You -will not tell no one ? ” 

“ I will not tell any one.” 

“ You promise me dass ? ” 

“Ido.” 

“You will not repent ? You ■will not 
betray ? You will not tell Ligbtfoot ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Meyer still looked incredulous. 

“ You are sure, quite sure ? ” he asked 
again. 

Merivale could restrain himself no 
longer. 

" Get out of my room,” he cried; and 
' seizing an ink-bottle, the first thing that 


Jervis burst out laughing. 

“ That is not blood,” he said, lookiigs* 
the face and the handkerchief. “ You u* 
not a nigger with black blood in your 
veins, are you ? ” 

“Aha!” said Meyer, recovering him¬ 
self. ‘ ‘ He shall pay for dis. You shw 
satisfy yourself for dis to-morrow morn¬ 
ing?” 

“ Will he come, then ? ” Jervis asked. 

“ Yes ; he will come.” 

“You don’t say so ? ” said Jervis, wrf 
much surprised. 

“ He say so himself,” said Meyer. “ B' 
! ■will meet you; he fails not. You css 
I make yourself safe and easy over d»«- 
You shall be satisfy.” 

Jervis looked as if he were more 
satisfied already. 

(ro be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OE, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By W1LI.1.A.M H. G. KiNG.'iTON', 

Author of “ From Powder Jlankei/ to Adniiral," etc. 

CHATTER XV.—THE AOYAOE OF THE INTREPID 
BEGUN. 

I SLEPT right through the night, and was 
surijriaed to find when I opened my 
eyes that it 
was daylight. 

Jim and I 
at once tam¬ 
ed out and 
went on dock. 

There was 
the land, 
broad on the 
starboard 
bow. still at 
some d i 8- 
tance. When 
I looked 
aloft I saw 
that the 
I yards were • 
square, and 
studding- 
saUs on cither 
side. A 
strong north¬ 
easterly wind 
was blowing, 
and we were 
running 
down Chan¬ 
nel. 

The cap¬ 
tain, the first 
mate, and 
the doctor 
were on deck. 

Jim and I 
gazed eagerly 
at the land. 

I went up 
to the doctor. 

“ Where¬ 
abouts are 
we, sir ? ” I 
asked. 

“We are 
off the Start, 
my lad. ” 

“Off the 
Start ! ” I 

exclaimed.. 

“ Oh, 8 ir , 
won’t the 
captain put 
into Ply¬ 
mouth to 
land us as he 
pr omi8 e dP 
Do speak to 
him, sir.” 

‘‘These 
lads are very 
anxious to he 
landed. Cap¬ 
tain Haw¬ 
kins,” he said. “ It is of the greatest 
importance to young Trawl here, and it 
would not much delay us.” 

The mate spoke in the same way, and 
entreated the captain even in stronger 
language than Dr. Cockle had used. 

“Ifo, no,” he answered. “Very likely 
they do wish to be put on shore, but we 
I'annot lose a moment of this fine breeze, 
rhe trip won’t do them auy harm, and 
ihey’ll thank mo for it by-and-by.” 

Jim, when he heard this, was too angry 
m my account to speak, but I lifted up 


my hands and implored the captain to have 
pity on my young sister, if not on me. 

“ Very fine, my lad,” he answered, with 
alaugh; “ but you are not quite of so much 
importance as you suppose. It might 
delay us not only for a few hours, hut for 
days, perhaps, and, doctor, I cannot listen 
to you. We’ VO got a favourable breeze, 
and I intend to make the best use of it.” 

Once more I implored and entreated that 
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the captain would not carry us away from 
home. All was of no use ; he would not 
listen cither to the doctor or the mate, 
or us. At length, growing angry, he said 
ho would not hear another word on the 
subject, and Jim and I, by the doctor’s 
advice, went for’ard to be out of his way. 
There we stood, watching with straining 
eyes the shore, past which we were mnning, 
and at length the Land’s End came in 
sight. 

“Cheer up, my lads,” said our kind 
friend, who came for’ard to ns. “ The 


wind may change, and wo may bo driven 
back, or we niay be able to put you on 
board some homeward-bomid ship. Cheer 
up! cheer up ! ” 

The land, as I stood gazing at it, rapidly 
sank below the horizon. I strained my 
eyes—the last faint line had disappeared. 
I could have cried, hut my grief was too 
bitter for tear.s. Not that I cared for 
being carried away on my own account, 
but 1 thought 
of the sorrow 
my hind re¬ 
latives in 
Shetland 
would feel— 
Mr. Troil and 
his daughter, 
and dear little 
Maggie, and 
more than all 
how Mary 
would feel a.s 
she waited 
day after 
day for the 
arrival of the 
brig which 
was never to 
appear, and 
then, when 
aU hope was 
gone, how 
she would 
monm for us, 
and Nancy 
also would, I 
knew, share 
her feelings. 

If I could 
have sent but 
a lino to my 
sister to tell 
her I was 
safe, though 
I might be 
long absent, 
it would not 
have so much 
mattered. 
Mr. Gray 
would take 
very good 
care of her, 
andshew'ould 
have written 
to Mr. Troil 
to explain 
what had 
happened ; 
but as it was 
I could 
scarcely bear 
it. 

“The doc¬ 
tor told us 
to cheer up, 
and that's 
what I say 
to you, Pe¬ 
ter,” cried 
Jim, trj-ing 

to console me. “ Maybe we shall fall in 
with a homeward-bound ship after all, 
though I don’t think there’s much chance 
of our seeing the shores of old England 
again for a long time to come if wo don't, 
as it looks as if the wind would hold in its 
present quarter till we are well out in tho 
Atlantic.” 

Jim was right. 'W'ith yards squared and 
every stitch of canvas the ship could carry, 
we bowled along at a rate which soon left 
our native land far astern. 

I had been too long at sea, and know the 
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duties of a sailor too well, to feel for myself 
so muuli as many fellows of my afro undiu' 
similar circumstances would have done. 
Jim also tried to rouse me up, so instead of 
moping I determined to exert myself. I 
still had the hope to support me that before 
long we might fall in with a homewarrl- 
bound ship, and I concluded that the cap¬ 
tain would, xvithout hesitation, put Jim 
and me on board her. 

The day after we took our departure 
from the Land’s End he saw us both 
together on deck. 

“ What are those youngsters idling there 
for?” he exclaimed, turning to Mr. 
GrifBths. “ Put them in a watch at once, 
and lot me see that they do their duty. If 
they don’t, let them look out for scjualls 1 ” 

” Ay, ay, sir! ” answered the mate, 
who, though of a very independent 
spirit, always spoke respectfully to the 
captain. 

He considerately placed us both in the 
same watch, knowing that we should like 
it as we should be able to talk at night 
when we were on deck and had no especial 
duty to perform. 

We had no reason to complain of the 
way the men treated us, rough as some of 
them were. The doctor and Mr. Griffiths 
always behaved kindly, but the captain 
took no further notice of us, except when 
he ordered Jim or me to do something. To 
my surprise, I found that the ship was the 
Intrepid—the very one my father and I 
had put Mr. Griffiths and the doctor on 
board so many years before. She was then 
quite a new ship, and, being strongly 
built, she was as sound as ever. I have 
spoken of her as a ship, but she was barque- 
rigged, as almost all whalers are, barques 
being more easily handled than ship-rigged 
craft. The Intrepid was upwards of three 
hundred tons burden, with a crew of thirty 
hands all told, and stored, I found, for a 
cruise of two years or more. She oarried 
six whale-boats, and materials for building 
others should any of them be lost. There 
were three mates, a carpenter and cooper 
and their mates; an armourer, a steward, 
and cook; four boat-stoerers, four able 
seamen, six ordinary seamen, the doctor, 
two apprentices, Jim, and me. 

I had never before been on board a 
whaler, and as I listened to the long yams 
of the men describing their hairbreadth 
escapes and the exciting chases after the 
monsters of the deep, I felt, had I not had 
such cogent reasons for returning home, 
that I would very gladly have gone out to 
the South Seas to witness with my own 
eyes the scenes the men spoke of. Still I 
longed as much as ever to get back to 
England. 

Jim and I made it out pretty well with 
the two apprentices. Homer was inclined 
to look down upon Jim for his want of 
education. Esdale treated us both alike 
with gentleness and consideration, and 
offered to teach Jim to read and write if he 
wished to learn. It had never occurred to 
me to try and do so. Indeed, although 
we had been so much together, I had not 
had many opportunities. 

The second night we were on board I 
was awakened by feeling some hairy crea¬ 
ture nestling by my side. I simg out, not 
a little frightened, 

‘‘What’s up?” cried Homer, who had 
just come below to rouse Jim and me out 
to keep our watch. 

“A great big brute of some sort has 
come into my bunk; I wonder it hasn’t 
bitten me,” I answered. 

‘‘ Why, I’ve got another here I ” ex¬ 
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claimed Jim, wlio just then awoke. “What 
in the world is it ? ” 

Horaor laughed loudly. 

“ Why, they’re our forrits," he answered. 
“ Didn’t you .see them before ? ” 

“ hio, and I never wish to see them 
again,” answered Jim, as he flung the 
creature down on the deck. 

Homer then told us that the captain had 
taken a coujje on board at Hull to kill the 
rats, and that although a hutch had been 
made for them the creatures always ma¬ 
naged to get out at night for the sake of 
obtaining a warm berth, and that if we put 
them into their hutch they would be sure 
to find their way back again into his or 
Esdale’s bunks before they had been many 
minutes ash'ep. 

The truth was the ferrits were more 
afraid of the rats than the rats were of them. 
We bore the annoyance for three nights 
more, and then by the unanimous consent 
of our mess, we got Homer to carry them 
down into the hold, from which they never 
ascended, and we concluded that they 
either got drowned in the bilge water or 
were eaten up by the rats. 

We had not been long at sea before a 
heavy gale sprang up, but as the wind was 
from the westward we were able to lay our 
counso. 

To Jim and me it mattered very little, 
although the waves were much higher than 
I bad .seen them in the North S(!a. but poor 
Esdale suffered very much, and Homer’s 
conceit was taken down a good many pegs. 
Jim and I did our best to look after them, 
and to try to got them to eat somotliing, 
but they could only swallow liquids. 

“ Oh, let me alone ! lot me alone ! ” 
cried Homer. 

The doctor came to see E-'dale frequently, 
and advised that he should be taken to a 
.spare berth in the cabin, but the captain 
would not allow it. 

“ All lads get sick when they first come 
to sea if there’s a gale of wind, and he’ll 
come round again by-and-by,” he re¬ 
marked in his usual ofthand way. 

This was not told to Esdale, who said, 
indeed, that he prefeiTcd remaining where 
ho was. 

As the weather was tolerably wami, I 
believe that he was as well ofl' on the half¬ 
deck as he woidd have been in the cabin. 

At last the gale came to an end—or 
rather we ran out of it. Esdale got some¬ 
what better again, but I observed that ho 
had changed greatly in appearance since 
we came on board. 

I had now to ab.andon all hopes of the 
ship putting back, but there was still a 
possibility of getting on board a home¬ 
ward-bound vessel. 

Two days after the gale had ceased, while 
I was below, I heard the cry of “ Sail, hoi” 
from the man at the mast-he.ad. 

I hurried on deck. Vi’e had the wind 
abeam, and so had she—a soldier’s wind 
as it is called. We should meet the ap¬ 
proaching vessel before long and pass each 
other, with not a cable’s length between 
us. 

I watched her eagerly. We drew closer 
and closer to each other. 'When we got 
nearly abreast I went up to the first mate 
and asked hhu what she was. 

“ She’s from the Brazils, bound for 
Livei'pool,” ho answered. 

Just then I saw the captain come on 
deck. Forgetting what he was I mshed 
up to him. 

“ Oh, Captain Hawkins, will you put Jim 
and me on board her ? ” I exclaimed. “You 
don’t know how much I want to g^thome; 


it won’t delay you ten minutes to put us 
on board.” 

“ Ten minutes of this fine breeze lost for 
the sake of a boy like you,” he answerei, 
with a sconiful laugh. “ I expended uior' 
than ten m heaving to to pick you up, ,ind 
that was as much as you are worth. ' Go 
forward, you young monkey, and give me 
no more of your impudence.” 

Undaunted by his heartless answer. 1 
again and again implored that be would 
put me on board the Liverpool ship, but h 
stoorl looking contemptuomily at me with¬ 
out uttering a word, till Jim, seeing that! 
was making no way, coming up, hat ia 
liand, oxcl.aimed, 

“ If you'll put Peter here on loard 
yonder ship, sir, that ho may go homo to 
his young sister and friends. I’ll stay here 
and work for you, and be your slave for as 
many years as you may want me. Do, 
sir—do let poor Peter go ! ” 

“ Off with you fcr’urd,” thundered the 
captain, with a fierce oath. “ How dare 
you speak to me? Away both of you I 
Somebody has been putting you up to ths. 
I know.’’ And ho glanced angrily at Dr 
Cockle and the mate. 

“ If you mean me. Captain Hawkins, I 
know that the lad has very good reasons 
for wishing to return home, but I did not 
advise him or Jim Pulley to speak to yon. 
I certainly wish that you would put Pet- r 
Trawl on board that homewMd-bomil 
ship.” 

“ You may wish what you like, but 1 
am not going to allow what I choose to 
to be found fault with by you or any ether 
man on board this ship ! ” cried the esf- 
tain, turning on his heel. “ So look otr. 
for yourself,” he added, glancing half ovtr 
his shoulder. 

Tlie ordinary salutes were exchanged, 
and the two vessels stood on their cotire. 

My heart felt as if it would burst w;ii 
indignation and sorrow. Had the wiai 
been light, I might, perhaps, have bo 
able to put a letter on board, even althougl 
the c.aptain would not have let me go. 

Esdale tried to comfort me, and advistd 
me to have one WTitten ready to seod 
should another opportunity occur. 

The first land we made soon .after tti- 
was Madeira. Except the coast of Norway. 
I had seen no foreign country, and " 
wb passed it within a quarter of s m2«. 
it struck me as very beautiful and fertile 

The wind being light we tarred down d' 
rigging, and a few days afterwards, whoa 
we were about eight hundrt'd miles fnna 
the land, one morning, on coming on dfok. 1 
noticed that the shroud.s and every freshly- 
tarred rope looked as red as if it had be a 
just painted. I asked the doctor, »'•** 
allowed me to speak to him in a familitf 
way, what had caused this, and he told'”'’ 
that it was the red sand blown off to* 
coast of Africa, and that it was a conimos 
occurrence in these latitudes. I 

We passed in sight of the Cape do L.t.'* 
islands, one of which, called Fogo, see'iiri 
of a prodigious height. The first plao” "• 
touched at was the island of Brava, ait 
which the captain put to obtain fresh ] r”’ 
visions. 

“ Now is my time,” I thought. 'I'” 
can go on shore here, I .shall be able to g'j 
back by the next homeward-bound vrv-a 
which calls at the place.” , 

Jim proposed that we should smugs-* 
ourselves on board some shore-boat, hut» 
this I would not agree. „ 

“ We will go with the captain’s leav'. . 
I answered, “ and he surely will not rofii'J] 
it now that he has no excuse for doing ‘I 
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I therefore went up to hiei as soon as lie 
came on ileck. 

“Captain Hawkins,” I said, in as firm a 
voice as I could command, “ again I .ask 
you will you allow Jim Pulley and me to 
lo.ave your ship and wait on shore until we 
can get a passage homo” 

“Peter Trawl, if that's your name, I 
shall do no such thing,” ho answered. “ If 
I find you attempting to go on shore I 
shall put you in irons.” 

I knew from previous experience that 
there was no use in expostulating. Wlien I 
told the doctor, he could scarcely conceal 
his indign.ation. 

“I feel inclined to help you, my lad, at 
every risk,” he said, "but we must be 
cautious. Wait until the evening, and then 
we will see what can be done.” 

I thanked him heartily and promised to 
follow his advice. Jim was ready for 
anything. 

The doctor said he would go on shore 
and then send off a boat which would wait 
under the starboard bow, and that we 
must manage to slip into her as soon as it 
was dark. 

The captain in the meantime had landed, 
hut returned very shortly with four tall 
negroes, whom he had engaged to pull the 
’mid.ship oars in the whale-boats. They 
are, I should say, first-rate oarsmen, and 
have a gentle disposition, ready to obey, and 
are happy under all circum.stances. Besides 
the negroes, two boats loaded with fresh 
provisions came alongside. 

These were soon hoisted on board, when 
the captain ordered a gnn to be tired and 
Blue Peter to bo hoisted, a signal to all 
those cn shore to return immediately. 

Doctor Cockle and the third mate, with 
the cooper, whom the captain thought he 
could trust, had landed. 

Presently the captain ordered another 
»nd then .another gun to be tired to hasten 
them, and then to my hitter disappointment 
lie directed Mr. Griffiths to loosen sails and 
heave up the anchor. 

According to Esdale’s advice I had begun 
i letter to Mary, hut had not had time to 
inish it. Hoping that I should not he 
nissed by the captain, I ran below to add 
1 few lines and then to close it, under the 
lelief that I should be able to send It off 
jy a .shore-boat. I had to get out Esdale’s 
nk-bottle and pen, which he had before 
ent me ; the pen would not write, so I hiul 
o search for his penknife, and to try and 
uend it as well as I could, but having little 
ixpericnce in the art, this took me some time. 

[ at last got the letter closed with a w'afor, 
ind directed to the care of Mr. Gray, when 
t sprang with it on dock. Just then the 
ye of the captain fell on me. 

“ Come aft here, youngster,” be shouted. 

‘ Where have you been away from your 
hity ? ” 

I had the letter in my hand. 

“ I wanted to get tliis ready to send on 
'bore, sir,” I answered, holding it up. 

“Xo excuse for leaving your station, 
fake that ! ” he cried, as he gave me a 
ilow on the side of the head with his 
lalf-clenched fist which brought me to the 
icefc, and nearly stunned me. When I 
■'■covered myself the first person I saw was 
3r. Cockle, who, looking at me compas- 
lionately, said, “ Come below, Peter, and 
'll try to put your head to rights, for you 
cem to bo much hurt. How did it 
lappon ? ” 

“I can’t tell you now, sir, for I much 
Taut to send this letter off by a shore-boat,” 

I answered. 

As I spoke I observed that the crew were 


hoisting aw.ay and sheeting home the sails. 

I ran to the side and jumped on to the 
main chains. The only remaining boat 
was just shoving off. I shouted to the 
people in her to come and take my letter; 
but they did not understand me, or did not 
care to remain alongside, as the ship was 
rapidly gathering way; another stroke of 
their oars and they were at a distance from 
the ship. I waved and shouted to them to I 
come back, but they did not heed me, and 
just then I heard the captain calling to me 
in an angry tone to attend to my duty. I 
was obliged to obey, expecting another cuff 
harder than the last; but when ho saw me ' 
begin to puU and haul with the rest he said 
no more. Perhaps ho observed the blood 
streaming from my head. The sails wore 
now sheeted home, the yards trimmed, and 
the Intrepid stood away from the land. 

Another opportunity of malring my 
escape was lost. 

(ro continueii.) 



OUR TOURNAMENT. 


O ir, liow we 
sig hed for 
the glamour 
of tlie olden 
time! 

Jousts, 
kniglds, and 
ladies fair hail 
been the staple 
of conversa¬ 
tion with us 
boys during 
our liolidays. 
'^Ve had been 
reading en¬ 
trancing Sir 
"Walter Scott; 
and besides, it 
was just about the time of the Kglinton Tour¬ 
nament, so that our minds were filled w ith all 
the pomp and gorgeous details of that mimic 
Field of the Clotli of Gold. 

Pigglecombesquash, which had been selected 
as the place where we boys were to si>emi our 
liolidays, was about the Last spot on earth likely 
to call up any of the romance of the Midille 
Ages. 

It was, doubtless, quite as unsavouiy, but 
certainly not near so picturesque as the moated 
and walJed towns of the mediieval period. But 
then we had youth and liigh spirits, and could 
supply all the romance required out of our own 
fresh imaginations! 

There were four of us !x> 5 ’s; my three cousins 
—Harry, Charley, and Tommy Perks—and your 
obedient sciwant the writer, "VVilly Wildair. 

It had been arranged that we should pass our 
vacation with a bachelor uncle, who lived with 
Ids maiden sister in a good old-fashioned house 
on the outskirts of the village aforementioned, 
which was situate in the heart of the ** black 
country/’ <as an unlovely but rich portion of 
the Midlamls is called. But the welcome and 
the kindnesses we received made up for any de¬ 
fects in the landscape. 

Uncle Rowley was a dear old fellow, whose cor¬ 
pulency had led to little Tommy Perks, the , 
youngest of the party, and the chartered wit, 
jdek-namin^ him “Uncle Rowley-poley,*’ not 
disrespectfully, be sure, for he lovea the kindly 
old man too well for that! 

If ever there was a peace-loving man, it was 
uncle ! Yet he had been animated by warlike 
ideas in his time, and could tell us of the 
famous days when he had volunteered to defend 
his country when the “great** Napoleon was 
threatening to invade it. In his best parlour 
there hung, as trea-sured relics, the swprd and 
bear-skill mat of our I'edoubtable relative, who, 
happily, had never been called upon to shed 
liis own or draw the blood of others. 

Uncle’s sister, Deborah, was what is called an 


“oldin.aid;” but she was the most affectionate 
and deare.-^t of aunts, as maiden ones usually arc ! 
1 think I can sec her kind, good face now, and 
the love and pride with whi< h she gazed on us- 
lads througli licr frequently dimmed spectaol’-.*-”- 
as she thought of me, the poor little orphan 
boy, and her dead sister—ray mother. 

the particular day 1 am about to speak of. 
aunt and uncle had gone out, as we supposed 
for the day. So we were left to our own devices- 
and the care of Mary, the chiibl*y-faeed maid- 
of-all-work, and Joe Stubbs, uncle’s gardener 
and righl-haiid man. 

Harry, the eldest of the Perk-y-Brothers, was 
the first to broai.di the idea of u touniameiit, as 
he was u.suallv the ringleader in all our harum- 
scarum, though innocent, tricks, 

“Coz/'saidho to me, “Uve been thinking 
that, just to vary the raenotony of the proceed¬ 
ings, 'tre might get up a tournament! ” 

“ A how much ?’* said little Tommy, who 
stood close by. 

“ A tournament, Tommy,— 

“ Brave knights, with lances, 

Horses which prances 

(Not grammatical, but never mind), and that 
sort of thing.” 

Charley and I declared such a project fell in well 
with our inclinations, but hoiv were we to do it«' 
We had no fiery steeds, untamed or otherwise ; 
yet there must be no such word as “fail,” and 
when you have the vrill you can generally find 
out the tcay, so we hurried on our preparation.s. 
The armour we eventually got togetUer, after 
deep deliberation, w^as neither correct nor pic¬ 
turesque ; it would, indeed, have caused garter- 
kiiig at-aiir.s to shudder, and Sir John Gilbert 
to nave given us a good mauling with liis 
stick! 

How we ransacked the old house, and what 
incongnious habiliments we did hunt up, to be 
sure ! There never had been sucli a meriy’ 
time at Pigglecombestjuash before: in half an 
hour we had the place fairly out of windows ! We 
should have had a fine “ property ” in the sabre 
ofmyuncle; and oneof US would have looked quite 
warlike in the e.xtinguisher of a bear-skin hat 
which had erst covere<l his thick and raven, 
but now sparse and grey, locks ; but we refraincil 
from taking these from under the white sheet 
which Aunt Deborah invariablykeptthem covered 



tJharley, eager for the fray 1 


with (save when “company ” w.as expected) to 
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prevent the dust settling upon these mementoes 
of Diwt glory. 

The lirst to issue forth into the g;irden, 
arrayed in panoply of war, was Chuiley. He 
had a saucepan on his head, the handle coining 
down* over the nose to protect that centre of the 
face, after the manner of our Norman compierors. 
Two large dish-covers served as back and breast¬ 
plate, while a gridiron for “continuations'* 
:seemed a needless addition to this strange suit of 
mail. In one hand he lield aloft his shield—a 
lish-pan lid ; in the other he brandished his 
.gpear—a large broom ! Nor had he forgotten 
spurs, having improvised them out of forks, 
■which he had attached to the heels of his boots. 

Presently Iroin the house came Harry, armed 
^p-a-pie, ready to do battle and to meet all 
comers. An iron pot served as his head-gear, 
a mop for spear, ami basting-ladle for a sword, 
while a roasting-tin furnished a bright and all- 
protccting breastplate. Tommy, acting as 
lierald, brought up the rear \Yith a penny 
trumpet, having his pictorial handkerchief— 
subject, “The House that Jack built”—hang¬ 
ing therefrom, and round his shoulders the 
kitchen tihlecloth, a poor makesliift for tlie 
tabard of a herald, certainly; but I, who was to 
enact the jiart of king, had previously secured 
the parlour-one, crimson and gold, for my royal 
robe, though Joe, the gardener, had observed 
that he was “ duberous ” whether Aunt Deborah 
would like it used, even as a kingly garment. 
He was, however, overruled by Mary (who was 
not a maid -0 f-“ all-work and no play”), who 
had been helping to ecpiip tlio Iwys, as did 
ladies the knights of yore,’out of her kitchen 
stores. 

In my regal robes, with the best steel poker 
ns my sceptre, and a yellow “ bandana” round 
my head, I must have looked every inch a king, 
no doubt! 

My entry into the lists—the garden—was the 
signal for a shrill pipe upon the trumpet 
(Tommy called it a “fanfare”), and a wild 
“hooray” from that hilarious youth, which 
latter was obviously out of character. With 
such majestic strides as my short legs would 
allow of, and an occasional trip over Aunt 
Deborah’s tablecloth, I entered upon the scene, 
and in the most lordly tones my treble could 
command, at the same time casting a haughty 
glance around—slightly marred by the bandana 
'tickling my nose !—I exclaimed: 

“ How, now, ye recreant knights ! How ! 
Dare ye to show yourselves decked thus 
4br mortal combat ? Where be your fierj’ 


steeds, your trappings gay bedight ? 
ye venture to our roy*! presence ? ^ 

do my bidding ; to horse I .say ! " 


Not far behind came Maiy* carrj'ing a vasli- 
ing-.stool, on which Charley fixed a clothes- 
basket, with a towel as sadiUe-cloth. bellows for 


The Encounter. 


a head, and feather-bmsh for a tail. Surely 
Rosinautc was a king of steeds to this ! 

Placed opix)3ite Harn'’.s charger and mountei 
after sundry disconsolate .s<iueaks from the 
clothos-baskot, at a signal from their mouaidi 
(Hem !) tlie fray began. Began, and ended. 0, 
most rare encounter! for llarry bringing th 
mop-lance to bear on the side of his kniglitk 
opponent’s face, that doughty warrior topple! 
over, and in his fall brought his “ untam&l'l'^ 
one ” to diro and irremediable disaster. 

This was to tlie general joy of the whok 
company, aiul a shout of laughter vent op u 
Chaidey went down. Why even “Tabby 


It was quite as well I sent thorn packing, for 
by this time the garden wall was quite radiant 
with sjiectators from the adjacent village, who 
were beginning to use words of derision in respect 
to our solemnities. 

Our adjourned meeting took place in the 
parlour, where I sat in kingly state in a chair 
uixm the old harpsichord. Hurry forthwith 
entered the lists, followed by Joe rolling a 
barrel, and carrying a .stand on whicli he placed 
it, and when a shovel, with chalk marlcs for 
eye and mouth, was fixed to ropre-sent a head, 
and a white-wash brush placed in position for a 
tail, there surely never had been such a wonder¬ 
ful horse since the famous wooden quadmped 
dawned on the wonder-stricken Trojans. 

Harry thought no “small beer” of himself, 
when he mounted it, I can tell you. 


laiighevl, as Cheshire cats are re|>orted to 
but as no Staffordshire cat ever did before, 1» 
be bound ! . v ; 

The winning knight gaily divested himsi'li« 
his armour, a portion of which—the irou 
and mop—was appropriated by Ids fallen fo^. 
and lK)tli commenced a frantic break-dovu. 
terminating in an Indian war-whoop, l^ut 
short the period of triumph, for a sli«teJ 
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ghost, surmonnted by undo’s bcar*skin hat, 
advanced uwn the terpsichorean warriors—pos¬ 
sibly some deod-and-gonc, and come-back-again, 
trooper. 

Boys are not so superstitious now as they 
were then. It would take many “bogies” to 
scare any of my readers, I hope—but with us 
the effect was terrific. There tras a commo¬ 
tion, and when the ghost took both those abject 
and terrorised knights by the ear— 

Ghost? Bless you, no! At the same moment 
the sheet fell from “its” face, and we beheld 
the beaming countenance of Unde Kowley, 


It turned out that aunt and uncle had come 
•ock earlier than they expected, and viewing 
ur pageant in the garden had entered into the 
pint of the thing, and become the confederates 
f Joe and Mary, who had been aware of their 
resence all the time, and were secretly gloating 
ver the expected ghost diiuynoutvt. 

Poor dear Deborah and Uncle Kowley have 
one to their rest years ago, and wo—boys no 
lore, but with children of our owti now’ — can, 
9 it were, call back our youth whilst we laugh 
Ter the fun and the fright of 

Our Tourxamfxt. 


The Untamable One I 

under the bear-skin hat that had proved such 
a bugbear to us all. Then we heard Aunt 
Deborah’s cheery laugh from behind the door, 
where she had stood concealed to view our 
tricksy revels, fairly convulsed with stifled 
laughter. 


A NIGHT ADVENTUKE AT SEA. 

PART H. 

T jif.y had been 
asleep some hours 
and day was about 
to break. The breeze 
had slightly fresh¬ 
ened ; but the ship, 
after having picked 
up the boats, had 
been hove to, and 
consequently had 
remained nearly sta¬ 
tionary during, the 
night, the carcass of the whale having been placed 
alongside, secured by tackles, preparatory to 
stripping the blubber, or “ blanket piece,” os it 
is technically called. Some of this had already 
been taken off, hoi.sted on dock, cut up, and 
placed in the huge coppers, used in the sperm 
whale fishery for boiling (or “ trying out ” as it 
is termed) the oil—these coppers being em¬ 
bedded in brickwork on the upper or open deck. 
The fires beneath them bein^laid ready for light¬ 
ing, the mate was busy with his preparations 
w’hen the captain, who had been in bed, turned 
out and came on deck. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that I really 
think that there was no mistake in what the 
hands said ? There's something out of the way 
going on, or afloat near us. My cabin window 
was open—the head of my bunk is close to it— 
and as I lay there I heard something—I can’t 
make out what ? Did you not hear anything ? ” 
‘No; we’ve been busy knocking about the 
decks. What was it like ? ” 

“ Well, at first it was like what the men said 
—deep groaning, mooning, and rumbling kind 
of noises, a good distance off apparently. Then 
I heard a scream ; then some one laugliing—a 
rum sort of laugh it was too. 1 should have 
thought myself dreaming, only for what the men 
had said.” 

“ How’ long since was this ? ” asked the mate. 
“ Within this last quarter of an hour. But 
is everything ready for trying out, Mr. Smart ?” 
And the captain examined the preparations 
made. “Call the watch as .soon as it is light 
enough, and set all hamls to work. The cop¬ 
pers are charged, so you may os well light the 
fires, and then pass the word along for silence 
fore and aft. I want to listen, and try and 
make out what those noises mean.” 

He went and stood by the taffrail, while the 
men on deck, ceasing their work, went to the 
side, or mounted the rigging. . 

For a short time they remained thus looking 
and listening, wlien the captain, hearing again 
the deep moaning he had described, raised the 
speakiiig-tnimpet he held, and hailed. As the 
hoarse soiuid died away, a startling reply was 
given. A burst of strange, harsh laughter came 
ringing across the water, gradually changing 
into a wild cry, which rose upon the night air, 
sounding inexpressibly sad and mouniful. At 
that moment, as the seamen, thrilled and awe¬ 
struck, listened, the fires which had been lit 
beneath the coppers, and which had been fed 
with pieces of refuse blubber, began to bum up 
brightly, the flames presently shooting up half 
way to the tops, and casting a broad red glare 
over the surrounding waters. And, as if this 
flame had been a spell to conjure up the demons 
of the deep, from the tliick darkness beyond the 
verge of the circle of light issued a succession of 
sounds of the most extraordinary character. 
Yells and howls, shrill screams and roars—now 
commingled, now separate—at times dying away, 
and again, as the flames shot up fiercely, rising 
hideous chorus — assailed the ears of the 
astounded whalers, while at interv’als, mingled 
with the uproar, wa.s what seemed to some on 
board to bo the sound, indistinctly heard, of 
human voices. This continued until the vessel 
had passed on her way some distance, when the 
noises became more and more faint and finally 
died away. 

Before the fires had been lit the ship had been 
put before the W’ind, in order that the smoke 
and flame might pass forward and not endanger 
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the rigging or incommode the men at their 
labour. Some of the latter, alarmed at the 
sounds, would willingly have had her continue 
her course and leave the 'vicydty; but the 
Yankee skipper was not so suj>orstitious ; and, 
being detonniued to ascertoin their cause, he 
o; dered the fires to be put out (so that the vessel 
mi:,dit sail against the wind}, and returned. 
While the look-outs ixloft were tiying to catch 
.sight of any ves.sel or other object in the neigh- 
l>ourhood, the sounds again reached them ; and, 
steering iu their direction, the ship was hove to 
and a boat lowered ; but the men hung back 
wlieii the captain ordered a crew in, and wished 
to wait for daylight. 

“ Wliy, what are you afraid of, men? Do 
you think there are evil spirits cmisiug ? ” 

He paused in surprise, and all hands uttered 
a cry, A strange phenomenon wiis presented to 
their view ; a pale-blue pliosphoresccnt light 
suddenly gleamed out of the darkness, and 
showed them a wreck, dismasted and drifting. 
Through the open port-s and breaches in the 
bulwarks, broken by the waves, the imearthly- 
looking radiance shone, glimmering and flicker¬ 
ing on the stump of the mainmast, the only 
fragment of a spar left standing. Its bows were 
towards them, and from their own mastheads 
they could at times, when it jutched and rolled, 
«ee down on to its deck. Close to the after- 
hatchway burned a blue tremulous flame, some¬ 
times shooting up vividly, at others sinking 
until nearly extinguished, by the light of which 
all on deck was rendered visible. All hands 
looked eagerly for signs of a crew*, hut nothing 
in the sliaffo of a man was do be seen. The decK 
was cleared, the long-boat and spars gone ; there 
was nothing to conceal them from view had 
•auy men been on board. 

But although nothing in the guise of mortal 
man was visible, other objects presented thera- 
selve.s to the view of the awestruck sailors. 
'Gaunt and weird-looking shapes of hideous 
animals were plainly seen flitting restlessly to 
-and fro in the ghastly light of that unnatural 
illumination of a lonely wreck at sea. 

“ I can tell you, sir,” said my informant, at 
this portion of his narrative, “that I for one 
wiiB scjared, and no mistake about it. I was 
brought up on a part of Now England where a 
l>elief in the supernatural prevails. I had heard 
that evil spirits appeared at times'in the form of 
l>easts, and haunted the places where they had 
when on earth committed their crimes, and we 
were off that coast where, for two hundred years, 
the desperadoes of every clime—pirates and 
buccaneers—had pursued, when in life, their 
horrid calling. 

“ But daylight soon came, the blue light went 
out, and we then saw that the wreck was a real 
one, and that a boat was towing astern ; and 
when we pulled to it and hailed, voices from 
the cabin aft replied, and we rowed round and 
saw a man with nis licod and shoulders project¬ 
ing out of the window. 

“ ‘ I say, strangers ! ’ he shouted, ‘ don’t none 
of you offer to come aboard. Some of the 
critturs got loose dost night, and they’re dan¬ 
gerous.’ And dangerous enough they appeared 
to be, for at that moment came to the talfrail 
and looked down on us several hyenas, whose 
eyes, sparkling with famine, glared most fero¬ 
ciously : and no wonder; they had liad no 
food for nearly a week. 

‘ ‘ The brig was, in fact, a complete menagerie, 
which a spc^culative American was taking to 
California, visiting all the Soutli American ports 
on his way. He had been blown out to sea by 
a hurricane, which at last carried away his 
masts, and he had been drifting about ever since, 
till his beasts were nearly starved. He had 
a miserable crew, half of them being his show¬ 
men, and he himself was his own captain, trust¬ 
ing to his mate to navigate for him. They had 
prepared the long-boat for leaving, should no 
vessel fall in with them, but had made re¬ 
peated abortive efforts to rig jury-masts as well. 
Ill their last attempt the spar had fallen, and 
the heel of it smashed the cage containing the 
hyenas, and all hands had to make a speedy re- 
trfat to the ofter-c.abin, and keep below till 
l.-yliglit should enable them to shoot or other¬ 


wise secure them. Our fire, by exciting the ! 
liia.sts, attracted their notice, and at first they \ 
thought it was a burning ship. Tlie hght 
seen by the boat early in the niglit was made by 
burning some spirits of wine out of tlie cabin 
window, and they now’ prc}»ared to repeat the 
signal, hoping to attnict our attention; but 
this time, instead of hanging it out of tlie cabin 
window, they inanagod to open the hatchway 
and pu-*^!! it out on the deck, where the beasts 
were prowling about, restless with the hunger 
which tormented them. 

“ Tlio ci'cw stayed three days with us ; we 
rigged them up jury-ma.sts, and, what was of 
greater cons<y[uen('e, supplifd the captain with 
plenty of the beef from the whale for his animals, 
and thus saved him from ruin, for the poor man 
had invested all he had in the menagerie. "We 
heard afterwards that he got safe to Callao, and 
1 suppose to California.” 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

A VERY YOUNG .\IICTIC EXrLOllER. 


M r. Kingston last year delighted us allw’ith 
his story of the adventures of Jack, Tom, 
and Bill. Tliey smelt powder at a very’ early 
age, hut the famous boy about whom I write 
witnessed a naval victory when he was only ten 
years old. 

As he was then only a very small schoolboy, 
and liad himself chosen to go to sea, he ought 
b}’ all the rules of fiction to have been a sturdy 
young fellow, who, like Nelson, never knew 
f^ear. By the .stranger rules of fact he comes 
before us as a delicate child, timid and anxious 
in manner. But to rightly understand all 
about his juvenile Arctic voyage, and the naval 
victory, we must go back a bit. I must say a 
few words about the boy’s father, "William 
Scoresby, who wa.s the son of a worthy yeoman 
at (.'ropton, near Wliitby. 

Tins boy began work on his fatlier’s farm at 
the age of nine, and remained on it till lie was 
twenty. But his heart wa-s not in the work. 
He had a thirst for knowledge, and cared very 
little, about crops or cattle. Ho loved his 
parents, and for tlieir sakos kept at home until 
they plainly saw* that he would do no good 
there, and then they allowed him to go and 
seek his fortune, which he did. 

He went to Whitby in April, 1780, being 
then twenty, and became a sailor. Altliough 
so old he quickly proved himself a valuable 
hand. He made good use of his leisure 
hours in reading; he had talent and tact, and 
above all, he was not ashamed to say that he 
honoured and feared God. He quickly became 
a favourite with his captain and messmates. 
He was brave and kind and tnio, and would 
have risen rapidly if ho had not become a 
prisoner-of-war. 

He was shut up in a fortress in Andalusia, 
there to pine until death, or peace, set him at 
liberty. But he was^ike Mr. Kingston’s young 
heroes, resolute and daring. He and a com¬ 
panion in bonds escaped, and after great priva¬ 
tions and vfQ&ry marches, which were taken 
under shelter of the night, the two fugitives at 
length arrived at the Spanish coast, famished 
and penniless. To their great joy, tliey espied 
an English vessel, which was engaged in ex¬ 
changing prisoners-of-war. They managed to 
conceal themselves in the long boat, and, with 
the aid of the sympathising sailors, were 
smuggled on board shin. When the vessel was 
at sea they presented themselves before the 
captain, who stormed and raged, and threatened 
( to put them cn shore again. In vain they 


pleaded for liberty, in vain they offerp^l tl;,> 
services as sailors. The cix-.w was sutfickn: 
the captiiin’s needs, for he had other views \i:u 
regaixl to the fugitives. Il€ itaM mm^i! k\ 
length tliey both signed a written agreemcm [o 
pay an exorbitant sum on their arrival in h^. 
land. 

It was their only chance, for they ver? d-i!- 
iiig with a de.spemto man who knew no piir, 
They were delivered, however, from the 
clutches of the avaricious captain in a very re¬ 
markable manner. In the Bay of Biscay it- 
vessel encountered a violent stoiiu, the'shii' 
became utterly unmanageable, and. no hope r»- 
rnained of saving lier. Amid the howling; I 
the tempest Scoresby and his companion I 
rnained calm and even indilferent Altliou;j 
able seamen, they made no eflbrt to a&ist i!;. 
crew. The captain became almost beside hirt- 
self, and quc.stioned them angrily as w lie 
reason of their conduct. 

“ We are merely passengers,” they replied. 

“ You told us the crew wa.s quite sufficient, enl 
we are paying a high ^rice for oar pas^e' 
This allusion to the bond was clever and titmb. 
for, seeing that unless prompt action were tikiQ 
the vessel would he lost, the captain Iron;:;: 
out the bond and scattered it to the vlul*- 
Thercupon the two fugitives turned to, and, p- 
their 8ui)erior knowledge of navigation, sard 
the ship. The vessel was made snug 
close-reefed topsails, her head put to the wire, 
and away she sped towards England, lightfn>J 
of the burden of the iniquitous^nd. 

After this, Scoresby joined a WLitbv shipsy. 
went whaling. He married also, ana, ritcr d: 
weary yeai's of poverty and toil, berame capVJi 
of a Greenland whaling vessel. He had hy il 
time a family of three children ; the thirifi' 
born on the 5th of October, 1789, anl vt 
named William. It is Ais portrait, in minbair?. 
that I purpose banging in our little gallery 
of famous boys. He was not the sort of ky 
many might think, who would ever make» 
name for liimself. He was qniet, thw^ku'ul 
and even strange in manner, with solxr viw 
of many things about which boys do not, n* 
rule, tliink at all. His mother liad taught tin 
at her knee, and one of the earliest IctsSi'Bsh? 
had learned tliero was veneration for the Sil- 
bath. In his own way he carried out th‘‘ IcUtf 
of that divine law. Not only would bo epi 
play on that day, but if he found anything® 
the road or in tlic fields he would not pick it 
Once, indeed, on a bright Sunday momiji:, ^ 
saw flashing in bis path a six-bladed 
knife, new and splendid. He looked aniiosii^ 
for an owner, but none appearing, he poebreu 
tlie treasure ! The moment he did so bis ««• 
science began to upbraid him. He believed tii^ 
he had desecrated the Sabbath ; and, do vlrf 
he W’ould to stifle the warning voii'c, it 
pleaded with him. He kept the knife fw 
week, but at the end of that time he 
stand it no longer. He stoic out quietly. ^ 
when no human eye was witness to his dcid. h 
threw the knife into the river ! 

His first school was kept by an eldcriy 
who was amiable and gentle ; but it wasases- 
sary to send him to a boy’s school, for bev* 
growing fast, and needed the componionftil'd 
bigger boys. But the quiet lad was 
fri^tened out of his senses by the sudden 
alarming change. The master not only tu« 
ordinary instruments for instilling kno^l^ 
into the minds of liis yonag charges, but he ta 
also extraordinary means for special occasios 
Cane and fen-ulo in his hands wei’e mighty 
pons, but if a boy wanted other treatment b 
would lock him up for several hoars in the 
after the rest of the scholars had gone; or. 
w^ of variety, would strap him to a bench, 
keep him there for half a day, nnalde tomo'J 
For great oflenders he had a torture 
his own, and ?ie deserved to become infoBK* 
by its use. This was to fasten a cord to lb 
boy’s thumbs, and then, passing it 
pulley above him, to hoist liim up, “ 
leave only his toes on the ground. Ik ^ 
known to keep a boy in tliis inhuman 
while the sohool was at dinner ! 

{To be continued.) 
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riaURE-SKA-TING. 

Bv THE Author of “Skating aKH 
Scuttling/' etc. 



iting and scuttling, and have now been re- 
esfted to write a rather more advanced series 
instructions on Figure-skating. 

[ will begin by assuming that the reader 
I abandoned scuttling, and is tiying to 
a .skater. Before he can hope to enter the 
y select company of hgure-ssaters, he must 
able to execute the 8 3 with absolute 

cision. Indee<l, 1 do not advise any one to 
?mpt the conipllcated and beautiful com- 
ation of the figures until he can execute both 
8 uiid 3 on a lar^ scale without effort, 

I with such accuracy that if his eyes be bund¬ 
led he wUl still keep to the lines of his 
ire. 

^Vobably an entire season will be spent in 
ning such a pitch of perfection, but the time 
I be well spent, as, wiiea the aspirant comes 
practise tlie “ (juadrille ” figures, as they are 
ed for convenience sake, he will not have to 
uble himself about the threes and eights, of 
ich these figures arc mostly composed, but will 
m them mechanically, while iiis mind is 
en to the combinations of the figures, 
b the 3 has already been described (vol. I., 
16), I will only emphasise the advice to avoid 
least effort in making the turn, and on no 
ount to ri.se on the toe while doing it. I will 
v pass to the 8* 

t looks a much easier figure than the 3> but 
reality is much more difficult. Tllie best 
□ of learning it is to begin by putting some 
ill conspicuous article on the ico, as a mark 
which to guide your course. A black glove 
I do, but a disc of scarlet material is the 
iest to he seen. 

'laud a little in front of the disc, having it 
t behind the right heel. Now give a good 
Dgiiig stroke on the outside edge of the right 
t, taking care to keep the right knee straight 
I the left foot a little behind the other, the 
nearly tom hing the ice. 

Resist"tho temptation to bring yourself round 
swinging the left foot in front of the right, 
•st beginners do this, and it certainly b:is the 
:ct of producing the requisite curve. But it 


is bad skating, and can always be detected by 
the grinding sound produced by the friction of 
the steel scraping against the. ice. In good 
skating, which depends wholly on the balance 
of the body, the friction is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, and the only sound which is produced is 
a slight and almost musical ring, something 
like that of a glazier’s diamond when glass is 
cut by an experienced band. 

So remember that all figure-skaters keep tlieir 
feet in the position which I have mentioned, 
and that in making a stroke on the outside edge 
forward the relative position of the feet is 
thus :— 



As you strike ofl, turn the body sideways, so 
as to bring the chin almost on the right shoul¬ 
der. The skater is then in reality skating side¬ 
ways, and, on watching any good skater, tlio 
observer will notice that whether he bo going 
backwards or forwards, on the inside or outside 
edge, his body is always sideways, and his head 
turned in the direction of his course. Other¬ 
wise, in back skating 
he would not know 
where he iS going, 
and W’ould bump 
against other skaters. 

Bearing these sim¬ 
ple dii'ections in 
mind, keep tlie red 
disc in sight as you 
glance over the right 
sliouldcr, and you 
will come back to 
the spot whence you 
started. At first you 
will steer wildly, and 
go in any direction 
but the light one, 
but a little steady 
practice will enable 
you to form the com¬ 
plete circle. 

Now try the same process with the other foot. 
You will soon find out that one leg is weaker 
than the other. Give double practice to that 
leg, and before long, both legs will be equally 
under command. 

Now for the 8 itself. 

Begin as usual, with the right foot, and then, 
just as you come to the disc, change feet, and 
go off on the left foot. You wdll thus form two 
circles, joining each other w’here the feet change, 
and so being a tolerably exact similitude of an 8- 
No stroke is required for the second circle, the 
sway of the body in changing feet giving suffi¬ 
cient impetu.s for the purpose. 

The combination of the 3 the 8 is tlie next 
step to be learned. Start as before, hut let the 
off-foot remain well behind the other. The 
result will be, that when you have completed 
about one-third of the circle, you will spin 
round so a.s to form the 3» come home on 
the inside edge backwards. This look.? a dilii- 


I cult and certainly i.s a showy figure, but in 
reality is much easier than the plain circles 
which foim the 8* 

The technical name for this combination of 
the 3 and 8 is “Threes,” and, in quadrille 
skating, the leader almost invariably begins with 
tliem. They are extremely oseful, because 
the very swing of the body in turning the 3 
gives sufficient impetus to carry the skater to 
the end of the figure, and the steering is so easy 
that the skaters soon fall into the uniformity of 
I stroke on which the beauty of‘ figure-skating so 
greatly depends. 

Indeed, four skatera who can only manage 
this one figure, will make a very respectable 
appearance on the ice. It will be seen that 
they alternately recede from and converge 
towards the same spot, as if made by one im¬ 
pulse. As they converge, they seem as if they 
must come into collision and fall in a heap. 
But, if their circles be correctly cut, tliey shoot 

I fast Mch otlier so closely that there is hardly a 
laiid’s-breadth between their shoulders. I'he 
next moment the^ are all leaning in the revei’se 
direction, and are diverging again, eacli tracing 
1 the circle which his pai'tner has just (piitted. 

To this preliminary exercise in figure-skating 
it is impossible to give too much time. Just 
as the best pianists practise their scalc-s daily, 
so do tliO best skaters Xfractise the “Threes." 
Indeed, "wheu four accomplished skaters are 
going to start a quadrille, they always continue 
the Threes until they have settled down in their 
places, and each of them has gained jierfect 
confidence in his jiartner. 

Sujfposing that four persons are skating the 
quadrille, each pair of }mitners stands 
and keeps itself to its own 8, so that the figure 
which they trace on tlie ice is of this form— 

The reader will easily see that a foot difference 
in the diameter of the circles, or half a second 
of eiTor in turning the 3» wiB throw the delin¬ 
quent out of time, and bring confusion on the 
whole figure. As, therefore, it is impossible to 
find four men exactly ^ual in weight and length 
of limb, as well as skilh it is evident that they 
must learn to make allowances for each otlicr, 
as othenvise tJiey could not all cross the centre- 
point at the same moment. 

No one who cannot execute this movement 
witli precision can hope to wear the coveted 
silver skate. I who write shall never wear it. 
Twenty years ago there was baldly a figure 
which I could not execute, and I have uot lost 
the skill; but I cannot keep time with others. 
Owing to a severe accident in boyhood, my 
right foot is more than two inches out of its 
line. This defect is not perceptible in walking, 
nor when I am skating alone ; but directly I 
begin to skate with others it shows itself. The 
circles gradually get “out of register,” each 
bearing a little to the right of the last. 

§0 although, by dint of great care, 1 can 
manage resjiectably with a single partner, there 
being plenty of room on either side as wo cross, 
1 should be worse than us^ess in a full quad¬ 
rille, where all the four cross within a few inches 
of each other. 
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The next step in figiirc*skating is the Out¬ 
side Kdge Backwauds. 

This is a very difficult stroke to be acquired, 
but, when combined with the 3 8j it de¬ 
velops such a variety of figures that no oiic who 
cannot execute it can be c^ed a true skater. 

Of course, if possible, the learner should take 
instructions from one who is well skilled in the 
art. But any one who can execute the Threes can 
teach himself this all-important stroke, if he 
will only set about it in the right way. 

Here is .a very simple way of getting on the 
outside edge backwards. 

Cut an ordinary 3* 

(To be continv^d.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

A Manly Word to Boya 

By C. H. Si'iTr.c;EO.N. 

WliEN I was just fifteen, I believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I have never l>een sorry for 
what I then did; no, not even once. I have 
had plenty of time to think it over, and many 
temptations to try some other course, and if I 
hail found out that I had been deceived, or had 
made a gross blunder, I weuld have made a 
change before now, and would do my best to 
revent others from falling into the same 
elusion. 

1 tell yon, hoys, the day I gave myself up to 
the Lord Jesus to be His servant was the best day 
of my life. Then I began to be safe and to be 
happy, then I found ont the secret of living, and 
had a worthy object for my life’s exertions, and 
an unfailing comfort for life’s tronbles. Because 
I would wish every boy who reads these lines to 
have a bright eye, a light tread, a joyful heart, 
and overflowing spirits, I therefore plead with 
him to consider whether he will not follow my 
example, for I speak from experience and know 
what I say. 

Once as I stood musing at a window, I saw a 
fly upon it, and made a brush with my hand to 
catch it. When I opened ray hand, the fly was 
not inside, but still on the same place of the 
glass. Scarcely thinking what I did, I made 
another brash with my hand and thought 1 had 
captured the insect, but with the same result. 
Tliere was the victim, quietly retaining his place 
in spite of me. It u-as on t/ie other side of the 
glass. And when 1 saw that it was so I smiled 
at my own folly. Those who attempt to find 
pleasure out of Christ will experience a like 
failure, for they arc seeking on the wrong side of 
the glass. When we are on the side of Jesus 
C’hri.st, and having believed in Him are cleansed 
and forgiven, then our pursuit of joy will be 
successful; but till then we shall labour in vain, 
and spend ouf strength for naught. It is of no 
use digging for coal where the rtrata show that 
there cannot be any ; and equally iisele.ss is it to 
try after happiness where God’s word, and the 
experience of those who have gone before us, 
assure us that happines.s cannot be found. But 
then it is all the more needful that we should 
seek it where it can be had, and give ourselves 
at once to the search. He who believes in the 
Lord Jesus is blessed in the deed. 

What hinders you from believing? Boys, 
why should you not, while yet you are boy.s, 
believe in the Lord Jesus unto salvation ? Do 
not imagine that you cannot now be Christians ; 
the gifts of our heavenly Father’s love are not 
reserved for a certain age ; boys may be saved, 
boys may be workers for Jesus, boj s may bring 
glory to God. Others may despise your con¬ 
scientious choice, and make mirth of your holy 
carefulness, but what matters it ? Some of us 
have been laughed at for these twenty years, 
and are none the worse for it; we have had all 
manner of evil spoken falsely against us for 
Christ’s name’s sake, but we arc all the happier 
for it. Oh, boys, if you are renewed in heart, 
and become for life and death the Kedeemer s, 
none can really harm yon. All must he right 
with him who is right with Cod. 


Coms^jcrn'bence, 


Hahrt CiEOROK.—The “poem’" which boys “say or 
sing” when tak.iiig round “miys’' is no doubt very 
ancient: but as almost every lad knows it, we cannot 
give the words here. 

C. Frederick. — Amongst other corps, the West¬ 
minster Rifles, the London Irish, and the Ist London, 
have had cadet companies. We fancy that now only 
the London has such a comnanv. You would get all 
particulars by going to the headquarters on any drill 
night. 

Ned.—T he only “ list of vacancies In the grocery and 

f irovision trades " that we know of are to be found 
n the advertisement columns of the newspapers, or 
in the trade organs, *' The Grocer,” etc. 

F. R.—1. There are many coins of Henry' in eTlst- 
ence. 2. It ia Impossible to tell the value of your 
coin without knowing what it is. 

FiTz.—We have known paraffin and kerosine oil burnt 
in a greenhouse : but unless care was used, the plants 
would suffer. Caunot you contrive a sort of chimney 
to draw off the vapour? 

Lex nos Scripta.— 1. Vour writing is quite good enough 
for a writer’s office. 2. Your other questions raise 
such minute points in that very difficult subject. 
Scotch law, that they cannot be answered offhand. 
Ask some lawyer in Kilmarnock. 

A CbbtittCATE IIolDER.—Your ftrst and second ques¬ 
tions have been answered. The motto. “ Ubique,” 
borne by the Roval Artillery (Md by the Royal- 
En^neers too), means **Everywnere.” 

S. R. B. F. G. -Write to two or three of the leading 
assurance tompanlenaod you will get every informa¬ 
tion as to agencies. The rates of commission vary— 
some of the ^st offices pay the least, as they can 
command business Independently of agents, 
ExCELfUOK—1. As there are still “backwoods” In 
America, though sadly dlmiiiiahed In extent, there 
are doubtless some “backwoodsmen ” yet remaining. 
S. The Hudson's Bay Company still exists, but Its 
charter expired in 1863, and its monopoly was extin¬ 
guished, the territory—now British ('ohimbia, Van¬ 
couver’s Island, and the North-west territories — 
passing to the Crown. These lands now form part of 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Xauta.-I. No licence, unfortunately, is required In 
England or Scotland to “ ©any pistols "—though we 
fancy the Inland Revenue authorities have power, if 
they cared to use it, to compel such a licence—but 
we strongly advise you not to adopt so wicked and 
foolish a practice. 2. Your writing is very good 
indeed. 

W. E. Bacon.—M arch 6,1S16, fell on a Tuesday. 

X. Y. Z.—A psalm-tune la a tune to which psalms 
were intended to be sung. 

T. Banks.— 1. A collection of foreign postage-stamps 
collected by yourself would certainly be more valu¬ 
able than one purchased; but you would require a 
very large and widely distribute circle of friends to 
fill your ^bum ! 2. Try parting your liair in another 
place. 

SCHRTFTEN.—l-TVashyourdog witha solution ofSmith’s 
Disinfecting Powder in warm water. We have found 
this a very good means of extirpating fleas. 2. You 
can get everything relating to football at Feltham’s, 
Little Britain, E.C. 3. Y’our writing would pass, we 
should imagine, in an examination for boys In the 
Civil Service. 

j. c. L.—To extend your chest, persevere with your 
dumb-bells, and vary your exercises with a turn now 
and then at the Indian clubs. 

W. U. Taylor.— Pianoforte keys may be whitened by 
moiatening them with spirit, and then polishing 
with a soft cloth. 

lONORAWUS.— 1. “Stonehen^’s Manly Exercises,” pub¬ 
lished by Ronlledge, price sixpence, is a cheap 
manual on training. 2. You should scarcely require 
a special book on picture-framing, 3. Lorcls Charles 
and William Beresford are the brothersof the present 
Marquis of Waterford. 

H. WARBURTON.—TTy Henfrey’s “Rudiments of 
Botany,” published by Groombridge, London. 

G- M.—1. In introducing a lady and gentleman, the 
lady’s name should be menUoned first. 2. Yoixr 
writing ii quite good enough for a merchant’s office. 


G. Haroreaves --It is not at all likely that you»<?o!* 
be allowed to enter the French army. KetueiEJ'tr 
that iu France you are dt/oreignrr. 

\Y. 0. H —Your wTiling Is not exactly lad. hot b 
rather schoolboyish. a fault which practice 
cure. You have si>elt whether ■’weather. ' Bexani 
ber that good orthography ia as necessary as 
caligraphy. 

Raymond A. May.—T he story of “the yonng laiy 
who hid in a chest, and so got suffocated,” is 1*1.4 
very beautifully in Rogems “ Gine\Ta,'' but it ia it 
old legend. 

Duncan Dido.—Y our handwriting is very good. 

V. E. D. (Brighton.) There is. or was lately, a «n 
osity-shop in Queen's Road. Brighton, where '’Iwais 
Indian idols,” amongst other things, were on sale 

J. E. Bartholomew. — Macaulay’s “ History of Erx- 
land” is the property of Messrs. Longman Tbe 
cheapest editioa appears to be that called the *'&t3 
dents Edition,” in two volumes, price 12i. 

Leo.—Y ou need no book for breeding and rear.?; 
white mice, 'lliey will eat oati or any other gm 
and should be kept clean and warm. For the Uc-- 
purpose their cages are provided adth a wcond coe- 
partnieut, which sliould be filled with hay or wool. 

S, \Y. A.—1. The fact of your being a tradestDan’i sea 
would not, of itself, lie a bar to yonr becozning 
officer in the army; but a far higher standard xi 
education would be required than, to judge tren 
your letter, you possess. “ Rigment,” “ atandered, ’ 
“standenl,’’ anu “tradman,” are dreadful? 1 If 
you are determined to enter the army, the Rngiceer*. 
as you are fond of “making ekeetcht*’* might 
you. 

A. FRAf5KR.—ratlin’s account of the North AmeTia.'. 
Indians, as they were, has never yet been aurpassej 
for accuracy. Cooper's novels in some respects giv? s 
good notion of Inulan life, but they are far too 
turesque to be strictly relied upon. 

A. E. M.—We cannot give you a •‘receipt fora ckr-- 
maffraph," as if it were ice-cream or hardbake ? 
not Improve your spelling before you go in for st..; 
recondite matters ? 

Strcan wishes us to say which Is the more bodthfd 
game—cricket or fwiiball. It might be easy, 
but it certainly would not be wise, to proooanr-e a 
dogmatic opinion on the subject. Each game has 
its own advantages, and will always have its specJ 
admirers. Probably a conceosua of opinion wnoJi 
be in favour of cricket, and for one thing—U is 
rally considered to present far fewer caaoalties. tak 
ing into account the niunbers who engage in it, tbas 
football, especially when the old and &*mewhat tar 
barous football rules are adhered to. 2. We really 
cannot say positively as to the when, but yem way 
depend upon the subject being t&ken up in dse 
course. 

A. B. C., who wishes to know how to make a ■wti 
steam-engine, will have to wait until we can fiU'i 
room for some illustrated articles on the sabject 
Such a subject could not be efficiently treated b a 
sentence or two here. 

Irono.^te.—W e know of none containing m<Me leitn:- 
live articles than the Boy’s Own Paper. 
Hamblfton.—H e would probably be better forgivtac 
up the habit, and taking every day a moderate 
of oubloor exercise. 

Peter Simple.—W e intend very shortly to mve atJi 
age of illustrations, showing the rig ^ Ttri-'J 
inds of ships, drawn by one of the beet nssti-i^ 
artists of our time. The pictures are quite resdj, 
and only await a suitable oi>euiog to make 
appearance. 

YouNO Artist (Scarborough).—Will try. but it wii 
scarcely be for some little time, as many othtvi*^“ 
jects would seem to have a prior claim. 

G. N. T.—Certainly not. Whoever could have ta* 
you otherwise f 

Dangers.— 1. 200,000 weekly. 2. There is 
method than to be temperate, cheerful, and 
plenty of healthful exercise. 

A. L.—Any Bible Dictionary will tell you. In fc- 
. stance to which the clergy'man doubtleu relem 
the original word means the place of d^iartdi 
spirits. 

J. A. B. (Cork.)—We already have sneh a plate in ttJ 
hands of our colour-printers. 

G. D. (Blackhcath.)—We hope to do so by-and-Ij 

J. G. (Rochdale.)—There is much room for 
meat. 

T. L. Lloyd.— 1. The “ best and cheapest bteyde " b > 
matter of dispute l)etweon rival makers. 2. There 
a journal callM the “ Bicycling Times.’* 

A. J. M'.—The best monogram for your toitiid- w 
.entirely a matter of taste. To furnish yon wUh sf* ‘ 
clmens would Involve us in the expense of 
engraving, and might not meet your llkLngs. 

IGND9 Opus wishes instruction in the art of pr ^ 
techuy, and though*' he does not wri&h to receive 
answer that it is a dangerous undertaking.” 
afraid that is the l>eBt answer we can give him 

E. P. 0.—We should not at all like to goafloai to i 
canoe built on the plan you describe. 

Alpha-Beta.— Write to the editor of the “ CjvDiit *' 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 
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CHAITKR XVII.—TilK W.VPKRS STIl.I. lilsK, AXD 
.MISH TKIM COMW to UlUKT. 

O s the night of the lath the gale broke 
out again with redoubled furj’, and 
the stage at the mission-station was shaken 
so much by the violence of the waves and 
wind that fears were entertained of its 
stability, despite its great strength. The 
water rose six inches during that night, 
and when the vast extent of the Hoods is 
taken into account, this rise was prodi¬ 
gious. The current was also so strong that 
it was feared the church itself, with the 


THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE UEl) KIVEli FLOOD. 


Mist Trim comes to grief. 
























































After this wo have scpamte cu^iviu^-:t 


unlike au ch-ph.uit.” Thru he* “ has two ginlles 
u])Oi4 his bo«ly, Ilk'- iUt v'tufji of a <h<fQO})y 
from his hack down to Lis helly." His le;'^ 
me “ scaL'.l over down to the hoofs, which 


After which wc may pass on to 
Tui: R.vnooN. 

The artist here has been csp«*i UIlyoLstJ 
the writer of the description, who inf^rsb i 
tlie Imboou haa ‘*a long face, like * ^ 
TheVstmiigCvSt thing about ihU strwgfit 
is that he delights in tishing, and vill * 
gri*at while in the water hunting fur 
be catches in great abundance, a&d b|i 
store." It is a pity that nothing ti vtfd 
the babooiiV tail; the artist setfBfli' 
thought that tliis, as well as the liea^li 


are imitcd into four distinct claws " (you can 
SCO them clearly in the drawing!) Tliei'c is 
a groat «l»sd inorc said uUmt lum ; but, in the 
author's wmds, it is “not worth desciibing." 
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3. And grow iccrcasingly excited at the manifest suc¬ 
cess of tiieir scheme. And Diogeues a pliilosopher 
too ! Shame !! 


2. They begin gleefully to set ulxmt their 
migracious task. 


Diogenes sleeps: let's wake him,” grinned the 
misguided youth. 


0. Yet just retribution is not to be delayed by sciualls, 4 
however piteous ! 


6. Oh—OA—O h—OH !—Oh 11—they both yelled in 
terror. 


L But their heartless amusement received aa 
onexpccted check! 
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naUEE-SKATING. 

By the Author of ‘\^kating amd 
S crrruNo.” 



PART II. 

o\v if your left foot is in its proper position 
]yi after making the turn, all that will be 
needed is to allow it to come on the ice. You will 
then be on the inside edge backwards with the 
nght foot, and tho outside edge backwards with 
the left. Simply lift the right foot olf the icc with¬ 
out alteriug the attitude of the boily in the least, 
and you will find yourself going on the outside 
edge backwards. 

Not being accustomed to the unwonted posi¬ 
tion, you will not bo able to travcr.se more than 
a foot or eighteen inches without putting down 
the right foot. Try it again aud again, and 
you will, by degrees, find yourself making 
larger and larger curves on the outside edge, 
until you can finish tho 3 upon it. 

Tills stroke is called “ Once back,” Try it 
with each foot alternately, until both arc equally 
under command ; and when you can do it with 
security you w'ill have marked an cj)ocli in your 
figure-skating scarcely lees important than the 
moment when you hmt achieved tho 3 * 

In order to give a firm and confident car¬ 
riage on the outeide edge backwards the Back 
Cross Koll ought to be learned. 

Stand still on the ice, leaning a little towards 
the right, and pressing the outer edge of the 
right .skate well into it. Now, .swing the left 
foot round, so as to bring it across the right 
foot, and plant it in the ice. To do so you 
Tmist press the outside edge into the ice. Now' 
do tho .same wdtli the other foot, and go on 
crossing them. 

The result will be curious. You will find 
yourself working your way slowly backwards 
*ipon tlie outside edge of the skates. Presently 
you will take courage to poise yourself a little 
on tho edge, while yon swing the other foot 
round, and, if you persevere, you will find your¬ 
self increasing the length of the stroke at every 
fresh trial. 

Now, if you are fortunate enough to see any 
good skater on the ice a.sk him to help you. 
This he will ilo, with pleasure, for all true 
skaters are only too glad to train up others in 
tho paths w’hicii they themselves have found so 
delightful. Moreover, they look forward to tlie 
future, and do their best to develop the skating 
lowers of those who may aftorwanl.s repay them 
by taking part in their (luadrillos. 

Ask liiin, therefore, if he w’ill give you a few 
turns over the ice. You will then face each 
other, he liolding your hands, and partly sup¬ 
porting you. As you cross your feet backwards 
iie will cross his feet forwards, humouring your 
as yet uncertain steps and giving you confidence. 
Ily degrees he will guide you in a series of 
curves on each foot alternately, and after you 
have traversed the ice a few times, you will find 
yourself sweeping along in large bold curves, 
and will become accu-stomed to the novel and 
rather alarming poise of the body. 

Now, throw ofl your leading strings, and start 
alone. You will at first feel nervous about 
it, but, if you observe the golden rule about the 
l)o.sition of the feet, and the sideways movement 


of the body, you will after a while feel a.s secure 
on the outside edge backwards as on the inside 
edge fonvards. I have taught many pupils in 
this way, inclmling several ladies, and never 
found it to fail. 

You will now be in a position to learn the 
next movement in tlie figure. It is teclinically 
called “Once Back,” and is executed in the 
following manner: 

Start on the 3 u.sual with the right foot. 
Make the turn a little earlier than in Threes. 
Now, just as you come opposite the starting- 
point change feet as aliove. You will now’ be 
pursuing the .same curve, but on the outside 
edge of the left foot instead of the inside edge 
of the right. 

"When you have traversed about a quarter of 
the circle in this way. you can bring your right 
foot on the ico, allowing the left to pas.s rather 
behind it, and start ofi‘ for a second 3 > which 
I ought to bring you back exactly to the point 
from W’liich you started. By the time that you 
reach your second 3 » the impetus obtained 
from the first 3 will be nearly exhausted; but | 
the swing of tlie body upon the turn of tho 
second 3 will carry you triumphantly to the ' 
8 tartiug-i>oint, completing the first loop of the 8 . | 

Here you repeat the process, only facing in the I 
opposite direction, so that you will form the j 
second loop of the 8 - ^Vlien you can achieve | 
the figures 3> &, Throes, and Once Back, you i 
will be qualified, as far as powers of skating go, 
for the possession of the Silver Skate. | 

In order to show where the turns and change ■ 
of feet take place, the following simple diagiam | 


Mercury stroke could be combined with the 8 
and 3 > and, in consequence, an entirely new 
set of figures was develojK*d. These are tech¬ 
nically said to bo based upon the Q, because, 
when combined with the circle, the Merctin* 
figure traced a lino on the ice bearing a mani¬ 
fest re^iemblance to the capital letter Q as written 
by many people. 

It is horribly difficult at first, and.a 3 o** 8 
child’s play to a Q. The best way of acquiring 
! tl'.o movement is to make a stroke forward on 
j the outside edge so as to form a cuiwe. Just as 
I the impetus is nearly exhausted, suddenly lean 
I over to tho right, w’hen the skate will change 
i edges, and a curve bo formed in the opposite 
I direction. The swing of the bod^ in changing 
ed^ will supply a new impetus. 

Nothing is easier than to say, “ LfCan sail* 
derly to the right,” but to do it is a very difficult 
matter. It appears simply impossible. The 
inside edge clings tightly to the ico, and wrenches 
the ankle, so that the foot scom.s much more 
likely to part company with the leg than to 
follow tlie desired carve. However, after some- 
practice, which generally involves a few tumbles,, 
the persevering skater ^riU overcome the difii- 
culty. 

{To he eon«nuff(f.) 

SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 


tiu 


IS given :— 

2 + starting-point. At 1 make 
the turn for the first 3. At 2, shift 
to the left outside backwards. At 
strike off with the right foot for 
tho second 3. At 4, make the turn 
V “ ! for it, and .so to 1 . 

If you come round e.xnctly upon the 
circle, you will then find yourself on the starting- 
point, but facing in the opposite direction to your j 
first start. Then, the same process repeated will 
carr>’ you round the second loop of the 83 which 
is shown by the dotted line. 

The reader will now see what numerous com- 
biiiatious can be made by Once Back, Ihvice 
Back, and Three-times Back. 

Then comes Once Back Entire. 

In this figure you do not make a second 3 
after changing feet, but come back on the out¬ 
side edge backwards of the left foot to the start- 
ing-point. This is by no means easy, as if you 
do not steer with the greatest accuracy, you will 
catch your right foot against the leg of one of 
the other skaters, just as you finish the circle. 
And, if you do this, down you all go in a pro¬ 
miscuous heap. 

A verj^ pretty variation of the Once Back is 
called “ I^k and Meet.” 

In this figure the skaters, instead of going off 
upon tho second loop as soon as they reach the 
starting-point, shoot nearly past it on the left 
foot, their backs all but touching each other. 
As they cro?.s, however, they suddenly shift feet, 
and cut a small 3 in.sido the second loop of the 
8 . This brings them again to the starting- 
point, whence tlieygooff again upon the original 
lino of tho loop. Then, of cource, come Twice 
Back and Meet, Throe-times Back and Meet, 
and so on. 

.Tiist as skatcrstliought that they had e.vliauBted 
all tho possible combinations of 8 > 3» “^nd Out¬ 
side Backwards, they were startled by an inno¬ 
vation, or, rather, a resuscitation, which involved 
a totally new principle. This was the change 
of edge, aud consequently of curve, upon the 
same root. 

I well recollect tho consternation which this 
audacious improvement caused at Oxford about 
twenty-seven years ago. It was at first compara¬ 
tively simjde, producing a serpentine line on the 
ice us the skates changed alternately from outside 
to inside edge, and 'cice •oersd. It was then 
called the ilercury figure, because, in its intro¬ 
duction, the skater u.sed to po.se himself after the 
attitude of tho cclebratiKl bronze Mercury in the 
Place de la Bastille. 

Enterprising skaters soon perceived that the 



By the Rev. T. S. Millingtox, 

.4M//tor 0 / “ Under a Cloud," Hoy and Man," etc; 

CHAPTER XII. —THE Dl’KL. 

8 it \vas, Jer¬ 
vis slei^t but 
little that 
night. Ho 
was to be up 
at daylight 
next nioniing, and 
lay awake thinking. 
He hoard every hour 
strike, and each re¬ 
turning sound of tho 
bell warned him of 
the approach of that 
unpleasant moment 
when liC was to meet 
his schoolfellow at the ew'ord’s point. 
He could not help thinking w'hat a fool 
he had been; he bad really no quarrel 
of his own with Merivale. Although 
he had never been intimato with him ho 
rather liked him than otherwise. On tho 
other hand, he did not care at all for Meyer. 
He wondered that he had had so much to do 
with him, and resolved when this affair 
ehould bo at an end to keep him at a dis¬ 
tance. He almost resolved to go to 
Merivale and confess that he had made a 
fool of himself, and withdraw tho chal¬ 
lenge. Unfortunately he could not do so 
at that time of night; and tho meeting 
w’as fixed for such a verx^ eady hour next 
morning that it w as not likely he would 
have an opportimity of spealdng to him 
then alone. He knew that ho should not 
have I’osolution enough to make any ad¬ 
vances to Merivale in Meyer’s presence. 
He could not allow it to be said that he 
was afraid. For the honour of tho ^cbool 
he must show this German fellow that tho 
English boys were as brave as any of his 
countrymen. 

It was a very unfortunate affair alto¬ 
gether. He never thought that Meriv.ale 
would have accepted the challenge. Ho 
had consented to send it, chiefly to save 
trouble; it was easier to let Merivale say 
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no than to say no himself; and Merivale, 
as the senior monitor and captain of the 
school, was in a better position to do so. 
He could have done it without incurring 
any reproach, and ho ought to have done 
it. So Jervis argued with himself. 

What a mischief-maker that fellow 
Meyer was! And what a simpleton ho 
himself had been, to bo led by hint! He 
was sure Merivale disliked this business 
as much as he did; but there seemed to 
be no help for it now. He did not sup¬ 
pose there would be any real danger in the 
encounter. Meyer had said they were to 
be protected, so that they could not very 
well hurt each other seriously. He would 
be very sorry to injure Merivale, and he 
did not want to be injured himself; yet 
those who played with edged tools might 
come off badly. Accidents would happen, 
and it was, of course, not impossible that 
one or other of them might be wounded, 
or eveA killed in the duel. He would 
rather be killed himself than Idll anybody 
else in such a manner. 

Then he thought over the accounts that 
he had read, of duels which had been 
fought, and of the dreadful consequences 
which had followed. Duelling had been 
put down in England. Any one who 
should propose to fight a duel now would 
meet with nothing but contempt and re¬ 
probation. Duelling at the best was but 
a relict of the barbarous a^s. There 
might be something romantic and fine 
about the genuine ordeal of battle, as 
described by the old historians; but to 
muffle oneself up in bolsters and pads, 
and to prod at each other with fencing 
foils without the buttons, seemed degrad¬ 
ing and absurd. If there were danger of 
doing or receiving serious injury in the 
encounter, then it was downright wicked¬ 
ness; and if the danger was to be thus 
guarded against, then it was childish and 
silly. 

But although Jervis reasoned thus with 
himself he returned always to the same 
conclusion. Neither Meyer, nor Merivale, 
nor any one else should say that he was 
afraid. He had sent the chwenge, and he 
must abide the consequences. With these 
reflections, not’unmixed ■with some of a 
still more serious and painful character, os 
he thought of his friends and his home, his 
mind was occupied until the day began to 
dawn. Then he rose, dressed himself as 
uietly as he could, and finding the house- 
oor on the latch—an evident token that 
some one else had already passed out— 
■went forth to keep his appointment. 

Merivale, on the contrary, though ho sat 
up a little later than usual, was not much 
troubled in mind or conscience. He ■wiped 
up the ink which had been spilled, and 
-washed the marks from the door, as if the 
damage done to his study was quite as 
serious a matter as any that he was him¬ 
self likely to sustain on the foUoVdng 
morning. Having done this and finished 
his evening's task with his books, he left 
his room and crossed the playground to 
his dormitory, which was in another -wing 
of the building. 

It was a fine clear night. The moon 
Lad risen late, and was shining beautifully, 
being at the full. He stood stUl and 
looked around him, enjoying the freshness 
of the night air, for though late in autumn 
the day had been warm. Casting his eyes 
upwards ho became aware of something 
■white at one of the dormitory ■windows, 
which was open. 

‘ ‘ Who is that ? ” ho asked. 

“ C’etl moi —^I’ierre.” 


“ Why don't you go to bed, Fierro ? ” 

“I no sleep,” he answered. “ I got up 
to look at moon.” 

“ Why can’t you sleep ? ” 

“ I cannot tell. It is often so. Tho moon 
shine so bright.” 

“ Is anything the matter ? ” 

” No ; only I no can sleep.” 

“ Draw down the blind and get into 
bod. Good-night.” 

Pierre vanished from the window imme¬ 
diately. 

“ Poor little chap! ” said Merivale, as he 
went on slowly towards his own room— 
“ poor little Pierre ! It is a magnificent 
night, and the moon is lovely; no wonder 
he should like to look at it.” 

Suddenly a thought struck him. What 
was it that the boys said about Pierre? 
What was it that they all thought of his 
strange manner, and want of memory? 
Could it be that ho was affected, as per¬ 
sons of unsound mind are said to be, by 
the full moon ? Was that the cause of his 
sleeplessness? Pierre hod answered his 
questions in a tone of voice so plaintive 
and melancholy that Merivale had been 
struck by it. 

“ Poor little Pierre! ” he said to himself 
—“ poor little boy! it must be very sad for 
him to have no relatives, no home, no 
cotmtry! Poor little Johnnie! ” 

He went on to his own room, knelt do^wn 
as usual by his bedside, not forgetting tho 
little French boy, tho fatherless and the 
stranger, in his prayers, and then got into 
bed, and slept soundly till the morning. 

His first act when he awoke livas to look 
at his watch. The day had already begun 
to dawn, and ho had but a few minutes to 
spare, if he would not be late for his ap¬ 
pointment. Halving given his word to 
meet Jervis, he felt bound in honour to 
keep the engagement, whatever might be 
the result. He dressed therefore in haste, 
and keeping close to the wall of the house, 
that he might escape observation if, even 
at that early hour, some one should be 
looldn g f rom tho windows,hastened towards 
the cricket-field. 

There was a plantation or copse at the 
farther side of this field; and it had been 
arranged that the meeting should take 
place there. Merivale looked about him, 
but could not see any one; and he began 
to think that Jervis and Meyer had not 
arrived and would perhaps not come. He 
had not gone many yards, however, before 
he caught sight of the latter peeping from 
behind a tree, on the look-out for him. 
Moyer beckoned to him to approach, and on 
rea^ng the spot he foundthat preparations 
were already made for tho encounter. 

Jervis’s coat lay upon the ground, but 
ho himself stood erect, though so disguised 
with “ armour,” as Moyer called it ■wuthout 
meaning to be facetious, that it was not 
easy to recognise him. A fencing mask of 
■wire ■was fixed upon his head, descending 
to the chin. His body was bomid about 
■with pads borrowed from tho cricket club, 
and his legs were encased in leggings of 
stout leather, which appeared to be laid on 
two or three thick. The pads projected so 
far in front as to give reason to suppose 
that a pillow or cushion of some sort was 
interposed between them and the body. 
He seemed to be greatly encumbered ■with 
this protuberance, judging by tho drops 
which stood upon his chin as ho moved 
clumsily to and fro fanning himself; for 
the morning air was warm and close, 
though so curly. 

At the foot of one of tho trees Moyer 
pointed out another heap of mufflers which 


he had provided for Merivale, and ho now 
invited him to encase himself in them. 
Meyer was rather shy in his manner, and 
did not look Merivale in the face while 
speaking to him. His cheek -was still dark 
with the ink, though it bad been ■well 
washed and scrubbed, and he looked as if 
he had begun to grow a whisker on one 
side only. 

“Como,” he said, “will you protect 
yourself ? I help 3 -ou if you want. I am 
hero to see play fair. I am on both sides, 
and must take care of both alike. So 
sooner you get ready, so better. Somebody 
can perhaps come by.” 

“ Get ready ! ” said Merivale. “ Do you 
suppose I am going to make such an object 
of myself as you have made of Jervis ? ” 

“ It is the habits of our country,” said 
Moyer. 

“ It is not the habits of ours, and I shall 
not wear such habits. The North American 
Indians and tho savage tribes of South 
Africa cover themselves with shields, I 
believe; but I don’t think even an Ojibte- 
way or a Zulu would submit to be mufiksd 
up in that stylo.” 

“ Pfui 1 ” cried Meyer. “ Dese are not 
proper armours, of course ; but we must 
make use of what we can get. Dey are 
better dan none. You must put dem on, 
I say, at once, at once.” 

“I shall do nothing of the Mnd,” said 
Merivale. 

“ Den yon cannot fight.” 

“ I do not want to fight.” 

“ I fought not. I fought not. Dass 
is what you mean all the time,” said 
Meyer. 

“ Come, Jervis,” said Merivale, turning 
towards him and taking no further notice 
of Meyer. “ You don’t suppose I came 
here to fight, do you ? You did not expect 
when you let that fellow bring your chal- 
lenge that I should accept it ? If I said 
anythingj ought nottohave said yesterday, 
I am sorry for it. Shake hands hke a go^ 
fellow, and put an end to this foolerj. 
You don’t want to fight mo, do yon ? ” 

“ No,” said Jervis, much relieved; “ no; 
and I don’t mind sajdng so, as you have 
said it first. I should never have thought 
of it myself. I wish these horrid things 
would come off,” he continued, tugging at 
tho strings which Mej'er had fastened firmly 
round him. “ I am half suffocated.” 

“ Pfui! ” cried Meyer. “ Dass is gooi. 
Dass is very goot. Ho, ho! You poor 
fritened Englishmans ; I shame of you 
both. I shame of your customs. I shame 
of dis school and all belonging to it. I 
shall tell dis to my broders and my frimids 
at home. We shall laugh ; we shall laugh; 
oh yes, we shall laugh when I soy it ? ” 

“ You will have something else to laugh 
at prc.«ontly,” said Merivale. 

“ What yon come here for if yon not 
mean fight ? ” Meyer asked. 

“ To give you a good thrashing for one 
thing, and to teach j-ou not to make mis- 
chiof in the school.” 

“ Me! me ! me ! ” cried Moyer, ref mating 
behind a tree, and carrying with him tlm 
foil which he had intended for Jei'vis. 

Merivale caught uji the other, which had 
been placed in readinc3.s for himself, and 
made a show of intending to u.se it. 

“ Come forward,” he ciieil. “ If j-ou are 
so fond of fighting, come and fight.” 

Meyer kept dodging about behind tho 
tree, and presenting tho ijoiut of his foil 
whenever his adversary np|,roachcd. 

“ Como forward, you grc'st cowardly, 
mischief-making rhinoceros! ” 

“ Rhinoceros ! ” cried Moyer-. “ Nashorn! 
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Y. u dare scold me da.ss! AVait till I draw ' self—wlicthcr you will W reported or have said, “ therefore I will give you the opjor- 
my pads on ; wait till I overdraw my a good licking.” j tunity of speaking first. What have joe 

arinonr; you shall see.” j Meyer found himself in a great strait, to say for yourself before you go!'” 

" ‘And hang a calfskin on those recreant | He did not want to be turned out of the ! ‘I have* noting,” Meyer answered, nl- 
liiiiba !’” cried Merivale. (He knew all ' school, for he had nowhe re else to go. He lenly. “ Merivalo set on me while i wu 
8h.ikespearc by heart, almost.) “ But we had no friends to pay for his education, off my guard. I did only defend mynIf.” 
are equal as it is. Never mind the parls, and was received at Nether Cray ns a half “ You did not come herewith the inUu- 
unless you are afraid to fight without pupil, to spraik German with the fellows, j tion of fighting, then f ” 

_ and help to teach the little ones. He “ No, .sir,” said Meyer, “ quite certamlv 

“ It is no fair," cried Meyer; “ it is mur- begged, and expostulated, and jirayed, and no.” 
iier—it is kill! I must have my armour.” at last chose the licking. lie spoke the truth there ; he had hiin- 

Merivale, without listening to him, I don’t think Alerivale hurt him much. , self no intention of fighting; he wanted t« 
jiresscd on him. Meyer, as ho retreated. He gave him two or three good fisticuffs, ' make* others fight, that was all. flhm- 
kept thrusting at his pursuer till he ' just enough to let him know what it was ever there is a quarrel anywhere in tlf 



A Mischief-maker silenced. 


I70unded him slightly in the hand. The 
next instant Merivale wrenched the foil 
Irom his grasp, and flinging it to a dis¬ 
tance, seized the unfoi-tunate Meyer by the 
throat. 

Meyer fell upon his knees, and begged 
for mercy. lie seemed to think that Meri¬ 
vale woild take advantage of the defence¬ 
less condition to which he was reduced, to 
do him some bodily injury. 

Merivale, it nee<l scarcely bo told, had 
no such intention. 

"Now I will tell you what I came here 
for,” he said. ‘‘It is my place to keep 
order in this school; you ought to have 
remembered that when you came to me 
yesterday with a challenge. I had a great 
mind to report you to Mr. Lightfoot, and in 
that case you would most likely have been 
expelled. But I resolved to give you a 
chance. So now you may choese for your- 


like, and what he might expect if he did streets you may always see a crowd d 

not mend his ways, and then lei him alone. ! people hastening to the spot, as if •k*'' 

Having done this, he turned to Jervis, and j were somi thing very pleasant to be >f>r; 
was going to a.s«ijt him to take off his I and a pretty disreputable crowd it is 
pads, when, to his great surprise, whom They nke to see fellows pound one anolbr 
should ho see standing before him but j or fly at each other’s faci'S; but if thej P* 
Mr. Lightfoot! ' a back-hander by accident from prefsaJ 

‘‘What is all this about ?” the master | too close, they don’t like that, thougt n 
asked, looking from one to another. , serves them right. No, Meyer did 

No one answered him. intend to fight, ecrtainly; he did his ficb'' 

‘‘ Is it possible you can so far have ; ing by deputy;.and he was veiy nioch 
forgotten yourselves as to have met hers j astonished when Merivale turned up*' 
with the deliberate intention of putting 1 him as he ‘lid with the foils, and att'i'' 
each other’s lives in danger ? or is this a ; wards gave him a thrashing. I wish w 
mere piecn of bufformerj- "r ” 1 mischief-makers could be fcrvcd the 

Still they were silent. Meyer had ' way. That would be according 

picked himself up from the spot where he I psiilm, “ His mischief shall return upjj 

had been left sprawling, and was sneaking 1 his own head, and his violent dealing sk" 
away as silently as be could. ' come down upon his own pate.” 

Liahtfoot called him hack. Mr. Lightfoot turned next to Merivsk' 

‘‘ Y'ou seem in a hurry to withdraw,” he | (Po ccnttniMd) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
Bv William H. G. Kinosto.v. 

CII.VPTEIl XVI.—WE CI'.OSS THE LINE, AND 
ATTEMPT TO r.Ot'ND CAPE HOP..V. 

J lil was always saying “ Cheer up, Peter, 
cheer up !” but it was a very hard matter 
to be cheery 
when I 
tliought of 
the cruel way 
in which I 
h.ad been 
treated, and 
the Borrow 
my sister 
must be feel¬ 
ing at my 
supposed loss. 

I tried, as 
advised, to 
keep up my 
spirits, and 
did my best 
to obey the 
orders I re¬ 
ceived. 

Jim ob¬ 
served that it 
was all the 
same to him. 

His friends 
would not 
grieve much 
iiver his loss, 
and, as far 
as he was 
poncemcd, ho 
would as soon 
bo chasing 
whales iu the 
PaciBc as 
working a 
wherry in 
Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

As we ap¬ 
proached the 
iue I foimd 
diat the men 
Were making 
preparations 
for going 
Through the 
beremony 
which was 
oei formed on 
3oard most 
vessels in 
■tiose days. 

3ne of the 
•oat-steerers, 
iam Kin gold, 
who stood fi i 
eet four in 
lis .shoes, and 
was propor- 
i o n a b 1 y 
■road, was 
hosen to act the part of Neptune, and the 
ooper’s mate, who was as wide as ho was 
ligh, that of his wife. The armourer took 
he part of the barber, and the carpenter’s 
uate, who was lank and tall, the doctor. 

Three of the ordinary seamen, the 
inallest fellows on board, were their 
.ttciidants. All the chests wei-e searched 
or the required dresses, Snd some curtains 
jelonging to the cabin found tbeir way 
orward to form a petticoat for Mrs. Nep- 
ume. Some gold paper and pasteboiud 
were manufactured into crowns, and some 


“ I've often heard about it, but I can’t 
say I see any line,” said Jim. 

“ Nor can I! ” cried Homer, who was 
looking out eagerly. 

Presently a gruff voice was heard, hail¬ 
ing from forward. 

“ 'What ship is that, shutting out the 
light from my palace window ” 

“The Intrepid,” answered Cajitain 
Hawkins, who with the mates and doctor 
were stand¬ 
ing aft. 

“ Then go 
ahead, v^l 
you, or I’ll 
indict you for 
a nuisance,” 
cried the 
voice, the re¬ 
mark produc¬ 
ing a general 
laugh. 

“I can’t 
think of 
standing on 
until I have 
had the plea- 
■sure of a vi^it 
from Daddy 
N ep t uno,” 
said the cap¬ 
tain. 

“ Ay, ay! 
glad to hear 
that. Then 
I'll come 
aboard in a 
jiffy with my 
royal missus 
and some of 
our precious 
young fa¬ 
mily ; and 
maybe, cap¬ 
tain, you’ll 
have some¬ 
thing to give 

them, for 
they’re very 
fond of any 
hot potions 
which may 
come in 
their way.” 

“ Be smart 
about it, 

then, Daddy, 
for I see a 
breezespring- 
in gup, and I 
may have to 
nm yon out 
of sight be¬ 
fore you and 
your precious 
lamily have 
bad time to 
take a sip 
apiece,' ’ cried 
the captain, 
who seemed 
to be in far 

better humour than usual. 

All this time Jbii and Homer were 
standing with me abaft the main hatchway, 
with their eyes staring and their mouths 
agape, wondering what was going to 
happen. 

Presently, over the bows, appeared the 
strangest group I hud ever set eyes on. 

First there came Daddy Neptune with a 
glittering crown, a beard of oakumroaching 
to his middle, a girdle of rope yam round 
his waist, a cloak covered with strange 
devices, and a huge trident in his hand. 


fishes' tails were ingeniously formed for the 
attendants. I discovered the preparations 
going forward, but was charged not to 
let Homer, or Esdole, or Jim know any¬ 
thing about them. I was more favoured 
than the rest of my messmate-s by the men, 
I who seemed to have taken a liking to me; 
' whether it was because they had heard 
; how I had assisted to save the Good Intent, 
j or thought that I was ill-treated hy the 


Crossing the Line. 

captain, I do not know, but so it was. 
No one ever abused mo, or gave me the 
taste of a ropc’s-ond. 

'We had been sailing on with light winds 
when one morning, after the decks had been 
washed down and the other duties of the 
ship performed, havuig nm on for a .short' 
distance, we lay almost becalmed with the 
sea as smooth as a mOl-pond. The captain 
and his mates were seen to be taking an 
observation, and soon afterwards it became 
known that wo were just crossing the 
line. 
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His wife woreacrown likethat of her hus¬ 
band, with ringlets of the same material as 
his beard, ahugesashof some gaily-coloured 
stuff, and a cloak formed out of a blanket. 
The barber had in his hand a pot con¬ 
taining lather, a big bowl tucked under 
one arm, with a razor a yard long and a 
shaving brush of huge size under the 
other; while the children or attendant 
imps—for it was hard to say what they were 
—waddled about in green clothing, look¬ 
ing like sea monsters, behind them. 

•‘Well, I have hoard of strange things, 
bnt those chaps are stranger than ever I 
saw,” cried Jim. “ Where do they come 
from ? ” 

“ From the bottom of the sea, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Homer, who evidently did not 
admire their looks as they advanced aft. 

The captain, after a little palavering, 
ordered the steward to bring up gome grog 
and serve it out to them. When retiring a 
short way forward, Keptuno commanded 
all who had not before visited his do¬ 
minions to come and pay their respects to 
him. 

Wo all did so, not feeling very com¬ 
fortable as to what was to follow, when 
his attendants got hold of Jim and me. 
Homer tried to escape, but was quickly 
captured and brought back. 

No one interfered with Esdale, who had, 

I found, crossed Neptune’s hand with a 
crown-piece, which, of course, none of us 
were able to do. A huge tub of water had 
been placed in front of his majesty. The 
barber now came forward and insisted on 
shaving all those who were for tho first 
time cro.ssing the line. Three of the 
ordinary seamen were novices like us. 

Tho barber first lathered our chins with 
some abominable mixture from his pot, and 
then, scraping it off with his razor, finally 
ducked our head^ into the tub. Homer, 
when undergoing tho operation, had the 
brash several times thrust into his mouth 
and his whole face and bead daubed over. 
When he opened his mouth to expostulate, 
in again wont the brash. As he kicked 
and screamed and spluttered, he was 
treated *wor8o and worse. 

Jim, taking a lesson from me, kept his 
mouth shut, I was lot off even more easily 
than he was. Once Homer got loose, but 
instead of wisely remaining on deck and 
holding his tongue, ho ran up tho rigmng 
and began abusing Daddy Neptune and his 
gang, wherenpon ho was again captured 
and compelled to undergo the same opera¬ 
tion as before. 

Blacky tho cook next brought out his 
fiddle, and Neptune and his party—indeed, 
the whole crew—began dancing round and 
round, singing and shouting every now 
and then as an interlude, catching hold of 
the “ green hands ” and pitching them into 
tho tub, chase being always made after 
those who attempted to escape. 

The grog circulated so rapidly among, 
the crew that they would all soon have 
been intoxicated had not tho captain, in 
a thundering voice, ordered them to 
knock off and bring their tomfoolery to 
an end. 

They obeyed. Neptune and his followers 
dived below, and presently returned like 
stout seamen, as they were. 

Tho order was given to brace the yards 
sharp up, and, with an easterly wind, we 
stood on our course, 

Thenext land we made was a solitary islet. 
Near it stood a remarkable rook called the 
‘‘ Ninepin,” detached from the land. The 
doctor told mo that it is eighteen hundred 
f' Ot in height. It had the appearance of 
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a monument standing out of tho ocean. 
There are no inhabitants on the island, nor 
any good landing-place, but fresh water is 
to be obtained there, as well as pigs and 
vegetables. . 

Wo soon after this began to fall in with 
stormy weather. Wo found our ship, 
which had remarkably sharj) ends, veiy 
wet, and as wo wore now approaching the 
land of storms in the dead of winter, with 
the days scarcely more than seven hours 
long, the greatest caution was doomed 
necessary. The royal masts were sent down 
and replaced by stump top-gallant masts. 
Tho flying jib-boom was sent in and the 
studding-sail booms were also sent dowm. 
All the boats except one were got in, the 
hatches were battened down, and every¬ 
thing was done to make the ship light 
aloft. 

We were nearly off the River Plato whfn 
there were indications of an approaching 
gale. The hitherto blue sky was overcast, 
and tho scud flew rapidly along, as if 
impelled by a hurricane. 

“ Ton youngsters will have to look out 
for yourselves before long,” said Tom 
Ringold, the boat-steerer, who had acted 
tho part of Neptune. “ We shall bo having 
old Harry Cane aboard here, and he’s a 
piecious deal more difficult to tackle than 
Daddy Neptune, who paid us a visit on the 
line.” 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wonder what 
we shall do ? ” cried Homer, who did not 
exactly understand what was going to 
happen. 

“ Why, hold on to the weather-rigging, 
if you haven’t to be pulling and hauling, 
and duck your head if you sec a sea 
coming,” answen'd Jim, who understood 
the joke about Harry Cane. 

In a short time the captain ordered the 
topsails to bo reefed and tho mainsail to 
bo stowed and aU tho lighter sails handed. 
Jim and I were sent aloft to tho foretop¬ 
gallant saUyard to furl the sail. We 
were laying out when, to my horror, I saw 
Jim disappear. I nearly fell from the yard 
myself, from thinking that he would be 
dashed to pieces, and that I should lose 
my staunchest friend. 

‘‘Jim! Jim! Oh, save him! save him!” 
I shouted out, not knowing what I was 
saying or considering how nselcss it 
was to shout. 

“ Hero I am all right, Peter,” cried Jim, 
and his voice seemed to come not far from 
me. 

What was my joy to discover that he 
had been caught in the belly of the sail, 
and there ho lay os if he had been in a 
hammock, tho reef tackle having been 
hauled out just at the time he fell. He 
quickly scrambled on to the yard again, 
resuming his duty as if nothing particular 
had occurred. Wo having Pushed our 
work came down. Scarcely was this done 
when the gale struck us, taking us right 
aback. Tho cabin dead-lights not bemg 
properly scoured, the cabin was nearly 
filled with water. The carpenter and hu 
mates hurried aft to close them, and we 
youngsters were sent below to help him and 
put things to rights. 

When this was done down came the rain 
in such torrents that it seemed as if it 
would swamp the ship, while as she fell 
off into tho trough of the sea she began to 
roll in a way which threatened every 
instant to shako tho masts out of her. It 
seemed wouderfid that they stood. Had 
the rigging not been well set up they must 
have gone. Tho.Kjnly accident I have to 
mentiou was that one of our remaining 


pigs was killed, but this did not grieve th 
crew, for as we had no salt on board and 
tho meat would not keep, the portion not 
required for tho cabin was served out to 
us. 

Another, and what might have proved a 
far more serious matter, occurred. Tom 
Ringold was steering, when a sea strikinj 
tho rtiddcr with tremendous force knocked 
him over the wheel, carrying away several 
of the brass spokes as it flew round, and str.t 
him against the bulwarks. For a momi nt 
eveiyono thought he was kiUeei, but k. 
picked himself up, and although he cc'uid 
not use his arm for two or three days, at 
tho end of that time ho was able to do Lis 
duty as well as ever. 

That storm soon came to an end, but 
the old hands told us that we might loi i 
out for others, and so the captain seeinei 
to think, for although he was anxious t. 
get round Cape Horn wo were always 
under snug c,anva8 at night, and duriur 
the day a bright look-out was kept, lest one 
of those sudden squalls called Pampero- 
might come off the land and whip the 
masts out of the ship, or lay her on hfr 
beam-ends, as frequently happens wh-n 
the hands are not ready to shorten sail. 
We, however, got to the southward of tL-: 
Falkland Islands without accident. 

My poor friend and messmate Esdsl-: 
severely felt the cold which we now bepar. 
to experience. He came on deck to attend 
to his duty, but a hacking cough anil 
increasing weakness made him very unL: 
for it. The doctor at last insisted on hi- 
remaining below, although Esdale declare i 
that he would rather be on deck and try t :■ 
do his best. 

‘‘ But I insist on your remaining in veer 
bunk until we round Cape Horn and rt L 
a warmer latitude,” said Dr. Cockle. “I 
wiU see the captain, and teU him plainly 
that ho will be answerable for your dcn;L 
should ho insist on your doing duty any 
longer.” 

Esdale still pleaded, but tho doctor wa: 
peremptory. 

‘‘ It is his only chance,” he said to mf; 
‘‘I cannot promise that ho will live. H 
will, however, certainly die if he is expo-id 
to tliis biting wind and constant rain. 1 
intend to tell the captain, but you, Traw'.. 
go and stay with him whenever you oin: 
it wiU cheer him up, poor fellow, to hav- 
some one to talk to, and that dull Horner 
cannot speak two words of sense.” 

Before the doctor had time to do as be 
proposed. Captain Hawkins, missing E>- 
dale from tho deck, ordered me tell him to 
come up. 

This I determined not to do, for it was 
blowing hard at the time from the sontb- 
west and the wind would have chilled hin; 
through in a minute. I, however, wci.: 
below, and after remaining a little time, i 
returned, and said, 

‘‘ Esdale is very ill, sir, and is not fit lo 
come on deck.” 

“ How do you know that, youngster: ” 
asked the captain, in an angry tone. 

“ Doctor Cookie has seen him and say? 
so,” I answered, boldly. 

‘‘Tell him to come up, or I'll sci;d a 
couple of hands to bring him neck at' 
crop,” thundered tho captain. 

I was as determined as before not to ii'll 
Esdale, knowing that ho would come u 
sent for. 

‘‘ Go below and bring up that lazy young 
rascal,” shouted tho captain to Tom Rm- 
gold and another man standing near him. 

I immediately dived below to persuade 
Tom to let Esdme remain in his bunk. 
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“ It will be his death if he is exposed to 
diis weather,” I said. 

“ I’m not the fellow to kill a shipmate 
f I can help it,” answered Tom. “ Tell 
lim to stay and I’ll take the consequences.” 

When Tom returned on deck, the captain 
nquirod in a tierce voice why he had not 
;amed out his orders. 

“ Because ho is too ill to be moved, Cap- 
;ain Hawkins,” answered Tom, promptly. 

The captain, uttering an oath, and taking 
i coil of rope in his hand, was just about 
;o go below when Doctor Cocklo come on 
leek, and guessing, from the few words he 
leard, what was the captain’s intention, 
;ame up to him and said, 

“ It would kill the lad to bring him np, 
md as he is my patient, I have told him 
;o stay below.” 

“ Am I to bo thwarted and insulted on 
joard my own ship ? ” cried the captain. 
‘ Whether he is ill or well, up he comes! ” 

And going ^own to the half-deck, ho 
tsked Esdale why he had not obeyed his 
jrders. 

Esdale, of course, had not received them, 
md said so, beginning at the same time to 
Iress. Before, however, he could finish 
mtting on his clothes the captain seized 
liui by the arm and dragged him up. 
Scarcely, however, had he reached the 
lock when the poor follow fainted right 
uvay. Tom, on seeing this, Ufted him in 
us arms and carried him down again. 

“ I warn you. Captain Hawkins, that 
■ou will cause the death of the lad if you 
compel him to bo on deck in this weather,” 
aid the doctor, firmly, as he turned to 
bllow Tom and Esdale. 

The captain, making no remark, walked 
ift, and did not again interfere. 

Whether that sudden exx>o*uro to the 
:old had any serious effect I do not know, 
)ut Esdale after this got worse and worse. 
A’hcncver I could I went and sat by his 
ide, when he used to talk to me of the 
lappy land for which he was bound. Ho 
lid not seem even to wish to live, and yet 
le was as cheerful as any one on board. 
The doctor and first mate used also to come 
iid talk to him, and ho spoke to them as 
le did to me, and urged them to put their 
rust where he was putting his. I believe 
hat his exhortations had a beneficial in- 
luence on them, as they had on me. When 
^ said how I hoped that he would get 
)ettcr after we were round the Cape, ho 
inswered, 

“I shall never see the Horn, Peter; I 
im as sure of that as I can be of any- 
hing.” 

Two days after this land was sighted on 
he starboard bow. It proved to be Staten 
sland ; but scarcely were we to the south 
if it when we encountered a furious gale 
ilowing from the westward. 

For two days, by keeping close hauled, 
he captain endeavoured to gain ground to 
he westward, resolved, as ho declared, 

‘ to thrash the ship round the Capo.” On 
he third day, however, while I was on 
leek, a tremendous sea came rollmg up. 

‘‘Look out! Hold on for your hvos, 
ads! ” shouted the first mate. 

Every one clung to whatever was nearest 
o him. One poor follow was to leeward, 
[here was no avoiding the sea, which, like 
i mountain topped with foam, struck the 
lows. The ship plunged into it, and for a 
ew seconds I thought would never rise 
igain. On swept the roaring torrent, 
leluging the deck; and had not the hatches 
leen battened down, would have half 
tiled her. 

A loud, crashing sound followed, and 


when the water had passed over ns nearly 
all the lee bulwarks were gone, and with 
them our shipmate who had been standing 
a minute before as full of life as any of us. 
Ho was not again seen, and must have 
gone down at once. 

Tho captain was compelled at last to 
heave tho ship to, and there we lay, now 
rising to the top of a sea, now sinking into 
the trough, with walls of water half as 
high as tbc main-top, round us. The seas 
in the Genuan Ocean and Bay of Biscay 
were nothing to be compared to those we 
encountered off the Horn, though, perhaps, 
equally dangerous. 

As soon as I went below, I hurried to 
the side of Esdale. He asked what had 
happened. I Wd him. 

‘‘ Some one was carried overboard ? ” ho 
inquired. 

“Yes,” I said. “Poor Jack Norris,” 
wondering how he knew it. 

“And I shall soon follow him,” he 
replied. 

His words proved true. That very 
night, as I came off my watch and was 
about to turn in, I heard my messmate 
utter my name in a low voice. I went to 
him. 

“ I’m going,” he whispered. “ Good¬ 
bye, Peter; “you’ll remember what I 
have said to you ? ” 

I promised him I would, and told him I 
must run and call the doctor. 

“No, stay,” ho said. “He can do me 
no good. Tell him I thank him for his 
kin^ess. Good-bye, Peter.” 

The next instant his hand relaxed its 
hold of mine, and stooping down over him 
I found ho had ceased to breathe. 

So died one of the most amiable and ex¬ 
cellent young men I have ever met. The 
next morning he was sewn up in canvas, 
with a shot at his feet, and brought On 
deck. Tho captain stood aft watching the 
proceedings. Whether he felt that he had 
hastened Esdale’s death I know not; but 
his countenance' was stern and gloomy as 
night. Tho boldest seaman on board 
would not have dared just then to speak 
to him. Hail and sleet were driving in 
our faces; a furious gale threatening to 
carry om- only sail out of tho bolt-ropes 
was blowing; the mountain seas raged 
round us; there was scarce time for 
prayer, none for form or ceremony. A 
foaming billow came thundering against 
the bows; over the deck it swept. We 
dung for our livas to ropes, stanchions, 
and ring-bolts. When it had passed we 
found uat it had home our young ship¬ 
mate to his ocean grave. 

(7*0 b€ continued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA 

By Jcles Vekne. 

CHAPTEn XIV.— ashore. 

T hus, after a voyage of seventy-four 
days, the Pilgrim had stranded. Mrs. 
Weldon and her fellow-voyagers joined in 
thanksgiving to the kind Providence that 
had brought them ashore, not upon one 
of the solitary islands of Polynesia, but 
upon a solid continent, from almost any 
part of which there would be no difficulty 
m getting home. 

The ship was totally lost. She was 
lying in the surf a hopeless wreck, and 
few must be the hours that would elapse 
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before she would be broken up in scattered 
fragnents ; it was impossible to save her. 
Notwithstanding that Dick Sands bewailed 
tho loss of a valuable ship and her cargo- 
to the o'wner, he had the satisfaction of 
kno'wing that he had been instrumental in 
saving what was far more precious, the- 
lives of the owner’s -wife and son. 

It was impossible to do more than 
hazard a conjecture as to the part of the 
South American coast on which the Pil¬ 
grim had been cast. Dick imagined that 
it must be somewhere on the coast of Peru. 
After sighting Easter Island, he knew that 
tho united action of tho equatorial current 
and the brisk wind must have had the 
effect of driving the schooner far north¬ 
ward, and he formed his conclusion accord¬ 
ingly. Be the true position, however, 
what it mighty it was all important that it 
should be accurately ascertained as soon 
as possible. ' If it were really in Peru, ho 
would not be long in finding his way to 
one of the numerous ports and villages 
that lie along tho coast. 

But tho shore here was quite a desert. A 
narrowstrip of beach, strewn ■with boulders,, 
was enclosed by a cliff of no great height, 
in which, at irregular intervals, deep 
funnels'ajmeared as chasms in the rock. 
Here and there a gentle slope led to tho 
top. 

About a quarter of a mile to the north 
was the mouth of a little river which 
had not been visible from the sea. Its 
banks were overhung by a number of 
“ rhizophora,” a species of mangrove 
entirely distinct from that indigenous to 
India. It was soon ascertamed that the 
summit of the cliff was clothed by a dense 
forest extending far away in midulations 
of verdure to the mountains in the back¬ 
ground. Had Cousin Benedict been a 
botanist, he could not have failed to find a 
new and interesting field for his researches ; 
there were lofty baobabs (to which an 
extraordinary longevity has often been 
erroneously ascribed), ■with bark resembling 
Egyptian syenite; there were white pines, 
tamarinds, pepper-plan tsof peculiar species, 
and numerous other plants unfamiliar to 
tho eye of a native of the North ; but, 
strange to say, there was not a single 
specimen of the extensive family of palms, 
of which more than a thousand varieties 
are scattered in' profusion in so mauy 
quarters of the globe. 

Above the shore hovered a large number 
of screeching birds, mostly of the swallow 
tribe, their black plumage shot ■with steely 
blue, and shading off te a light brown at 
the top of tho head. Now and then a few 
partridges of a greyish colour rose on wing, 
their necks cnfcely bare of feathers; the 
fearless manner in which the various birds 
all allowed themselves to be approached 
made Mrs. Weldon and Dick both wonder 
if the shores upon which they had been 
thrown were not so deserted that tho sound 
of firearms was not known. 

On tho edge of the reefs some pelicans 
(of tho species known as pelicanua minor) 
were busily filling their pouches with tiny 
fish, and some gulls coming in from tho 
open sea began to circle round the wreck; 
with these exceptions not a living creature 
appeared in sight. Benedict, no doubt, 
could have discovered many entomological 
novelties amongst tho foliage, but these 
could give no mpre information than the 
birds as to tho name of their habitat. 
Neither north, nor south, nor towards the 
forest, was there trace of rising smoko, or 
any footprint or other sign to indicate the 
presence of a human being. 
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Dick's surprise was very great. He knew 
that the proximity of a native would haVc 
made Dingo bark aloud, but the dog gave 


already collected several kegs of biscuits 
and a number of cases of preserved meat, 
besides a variety of other supplies. All 


‘ burvcying the khore, as it to recall some past experience." 


no warning; he was nmning b.ockwards 
and forwards, his tail lowered and hij 
nose close to the ground; now and again 
he uttered a deep growl. 

“ Look at Dingo,” said. Mrs. Weldon : 
” how strange he is I he seems to be trj ing 
to discover a lost scent.” 

After watching the dog for a time, she 
spoke again : 

Look, too, at Negoro ! He and the 
dog seem to be on the same purpose ! ” 

“As to Negoro,” said Dick, “I cannot 
concern myself with him now ; he must do 
as he pleases; I have no further control 
over him ; his service expires with the loss 
of the ship.” 

Negoro was in fact walking to and fro, 
surveying the shore with the air of a man 
who was trying to recall some past 
experience to his recollection. His dogged 
taciturnity was too well known for any one 
to think of questioning liim ; every one was 
accustomed to let him g-o his own way, and 
when Dick noticed that hehadgonetowards 
the little river, and had disappeared behind 
the cliff, he thought no more about him. 
Dingo likewise had quite forgotten his 
enemy, and desisted from his growling. 

The first necessity for the shipwrecked 
party was to find a temporary shelter where 
they might take some refreshment. There 
was no lack of provisions ; independently 
of the resources of the land, the ebbing tide 
had left upon the rocks the great bulk of 
the Pilgrim’s stores, and the negroes had 


tlivt they rescued they carefully piled up 
above high-water mark. As nothing 


be satisfactorily secure for the interva! 
which must elapse (and they all believed it 
would not be long) before they reached one 
of the villages which they presumed were 
close at hand. Dick, moreover, took the 
precaution of sending Hercules to get a 
small supply of fresh water from the river 
hard by, and the good-natured fellov 
returned carrying a whole baiTcl-fuU on 
his shoulder. 

Plenty of fuel was lying about, and 
whenever they wanted to light a fire thev 
were sure of having an abundance of dad 
wood and the roots of theold mangrove -. Old 
Tom, an inveterate smoker, always carried 
a tinder-hox in his pocket; this had lieen 
too tightly fastened to be affected by tbe 
moisture, and could always produce a 
spark upon occa.sion. 

Still they must have a shelter. 'Withof. 
.some rest it was impossible to start upon a 
tom- of exploration : accoixlingly, all iiitf- 
rosts were directed towards ascertaining 
where the necessary repose could be ob¬ 
tained. 

The honour of discovering where the 
desired retreat could he found fell to the 
lot of little Jack. Trotting about at tie 
foot of the cliff, he came upon oue of tho» 
grottoes which are constantly being found 
hollowed out in the rock by tbe veheiaeiit 
action of the waves in times of tempest. 

“ Here I look here!” cried the child; 
“ here's a place ! ” 

“ Well done. Jack,” answered his mo¬ 
ther ; “ your lucky discovery is just what 
we wanted. If we wore going to stay here 
any time wo should have to do the same a- 
the Swiss Family Eobiuson, and name tbe 
spot after you.” 

It was hardly more than twelve or four¬ 
teen feet square, and yet the grotto seeinrd 
to Jack to bo a gigantic cavern. Bm 
narrow as its limits were, it was capacious 
enough to receive the entire party. It was 
a great satisfaction to Mrs. Weldon to 
observe that it was perfectly dry, and s! 
the moon was just about her first quarter 
there was no likelihood of a tide rising tj 
the foot of the cliff. At any rate, it wss 
resolved that they might take up thoir 
quartei-s there for a few hours. 


*' Not without emotiori could they behold the unfortunate ship.'* 

appeared to he injured by the sea-water, | Shortly after one o’clock the-whole ptriv 
the victualling of the party all seemed to I were seated upon a carpet of seaweed 












round a ropaat consistinp' of preserved 
meat, biscuit, and water Havoured with a 
few drops of cordial, of which Bat had saved 
a quart bottle from the wreck. Even 
Ni fforo had returned and joined the proup; 
probably he had not cared to venture alone 
alonjf the bank of the stream into the 
forest. He sat listening, as it sremed, in¬ 
differently, to the various plans for the 
future that were loeing discussed, and did 
not opi'ii hi.s mouth either by way of 
remonstrance or suggestion. 

Dingo was not forgotten, and had his 
share of food duly given him outside the 
grotto, where ho was keeping guard. 

When the meal was ended, Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, pas.sing her arms round Jack, who 
was lounging half asleep with excitement 
and fatigue at her side, was the first to 
speak. 

“ My dear Dick,” she said, “ in the name 
of us all, let me thank you for the services 
you have remlered u's in our tedious time 
of difficulty. As you have been our captain 
at sea, lot me beg you to be our guide upon 
land. Wo shall have perfect confidenoe in 
your judgment, nn<l await your instructions 
as to what our next proceedings shall 
be.” 

All eyes were turned upon Dick. Even 
Xegoro appeared to be rou.sed to curiosity, 
as if eager to know what ho had to say. 

Dick did not speak for some momenta. 
Ho was manifestly pondering what step he 
should advise. After a while he said, 

“My own iinpre.s.sion, Mrs. Weldon, is 
that wo have been cast ashore upon one of 
the least frequented parts of the coast of 
Peru, and that we arc near the borders of 
the Pampas. In that case I should con¬ 
clude tliat we are at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from any village. Now, I should 
recommend that we stay here altogether 
for the coming night. To-morrow morn¬ 
ing two of us can start off on an exploring 
expedition. I entertain but little doubt 
that natives will bo met within km or a 
dozen miles.” 

Mrs. Weldon looked doubtful. Plainly 
she thought unfavourably of the project of 
se|)arating the party. She reflected for a 
considerable time, and then asked, 

“ And who is to undertake the task of 
exploring ? ” 

Prompt was Dick's answer, 

“ Tom and I.” 

“And leave us hero?” suggestetl the 
lady. 

“ Yes ; to take care of you there will bo 
Herculo.s, Bat, Actmon, aud Austin. Ne- 
goro, too, I presume, mo.'ius to remain 
here,” said Dick, glancing towards the 
cook. ' 

“ Perhaps,” replied Negoro, sparing as 
ever of his words. 

“We shall tako Dingo,” added Dick; 

" likely enough ho may lie useful.” 

At the sound of his name the dog had 
entered the grotto. A short bark seemed 
to testify his approval of Dick's proposal. 

Jlrs. 'Widdon was silent; she looked sad 
and thoughtful. It was hard to reconcile 
herself to the division of the party : she was 
aware that the separation would not be 
for long, but she could not suppress a cer¬ 
tain feeling of nervousness. Was it not 
possible that some natives, attracted by the 
wTeck, would assault them in hopes of 
pltmder ? 

Every argument ho could think of Dick 
hrought for ward to reassure the lady. Ho 
told her that the Indians were pt^rfectly 
h.irmless, and entirely different from the 
sivago tribes of Africa and Polynesia; 
there was no reason to apprehend any 
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mischief, even if they should chance to en¬ 
counter them, which was itself extremely 
unlikely. No doubt the separation would 


W'ith his box under his arm the naturalist 
left the grotto. 

Negoro followed almost immediately:; 


*' the bntomoloaltt made hie way down the face of the cliff." 


have its inconvenienoes, but they would be 
insignificant eoiiipnrcd with the difficulty 
of tmversing the countrj- en nmtse. Tom 
and ho would have far greater frof-dom if 
they went alone, and could iiiake their 
investigations much more thoroughly. 
Finally he promised that if within two 
days they fatled to discover human habita¬ 
tion, they would return to the grotto forth¬ 
with. 

“ I confess, however,” he added, " that 
I have little exis'ctation of being able to 
ascertain our true position until I have 
penetrated some di.stance info the oountrj’.” 

There was nothing in Dick's representa¬ 
tions but what commanded Mrs. Weldon's 
assent as reasonable. It was simply her 
own nervousness, sho acknowledged, that 
made her hesitate ; but it svas only with 
extreme reluctance that she finally yielded 
to the proposition. 

“And what, Mr. Benedict, is yoiu- 
ox>inion of my proposal ? ” said Dick, turn¬ 
ing to the eutomologbfc 

" I ? ” answered Cousin Benedict, look¬ 
ing somewhat bewildered; “oh! I am 
agreeable to anything. 1 dare say I shall 
find some sxiecimcDs. I think I will go and 
look at once." 

“ Take my advice, and don't go far 
away,” replied Dick. 

“ All right; I shall take care of my¬ 
self.” 

"And don't be bringing back a lot of 
mosquitos,” said old Tom, mischievously. 


he did not tako the siime direction as Bene¬ 
dict up the cliff, but ft r the second time- 
bent his steps toward.s the river and pro- 
cee<lcd along its back till be -was out of 
sight. 

It was not long before Jack's exertions 
told upon him, and he fell into a sound 
I sleep. Mrs. Weldon having gently laid him 
I on Nan's lap, wandered out and made her 
I way to the water’s edge. She was soon 
I joined by Dick and the negroes, who wanted 
' to see whethiT it was pos.sible to gi’t to the 
Pilgrim and secure any articles that might 
1)0 Fcrvioeable for future use. The reef on 
which the schooner had stranded was now 
quite dr}', and the carcase of the vessel, 

I which had be<'n partially covered at high 
I water, wa.s lying in the midst of liebris of 
I the most promiscuou.s character. The wide 
I difference between high and low water 
; mark caused Dick Sands no little surprise. 

' He knew that the tides on the shores of 
I the Pacific were very inconsiderable; in 
j Ilia own mind, howev'cr, ho came to tho 
conclusion that the j)henomenon was to be 
ex(>laiiie(l by the unusually high wind that 
' had been blowing on the coast. 

I Not without emotion could Mrs. Weldon 
—or, indecsl, any of them—behold the un¬ 
fortunate ship upon which they had spent 
j so many eventful days, l)'iiig dismasted 
^ on her side. But there was little time for 
^ .sentiment. If they wi.shcd to visit tho 
hull before it finally went to pieces thera- 
must be no delay. 
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Hoisting themselves by some loose 
rigging that was hanging from the deck, 
Di<^ and several of the negroes contrived 
to make their way into the interior of the 
hull. Dick left his men to gather to¬ 
gether all they could in the way of food 
from the store-room, and himself went 
straight to the stern cabin, into which the 
water had not penetrated. 

Here he found four excellent Porday's 
Hemington rifles and a hundred cartridges; 
with these he determined to arm his party, 
in case they should be attacked by Indians. 
He also chose six of the strongest of the 
cutlasses that are used for slicing up dead 
whales; and did not forget the little toy 
gun which was Jack's special property. 
Unexpectedly he found a pocket compass, 
which he was only too glad to appropriate. 
What a boon it would have bmn had he 
discovered it earlier! The ship’s charts in 
the fore-cabin were too much injured by 
water to be of any further service. Nearly 
everything was either lost or spoiled, but 
the misfortune was not felt very acutely 
because there was ample provision for a 
few days, and it seemed useless to burden 
themselves with more than was necessary. 

Dick hardly needed Mrs. Weldon’s advice 
to secure all the money that might be on 
board, but after the most diligent search 
he failed to discover more than a hnn- 
-dred pounds. This was a subject of per¬ 
plexity. Mrs. Weldon herself had had a 
considerably larger sum than this, and 
Oaptain Hull was known always to keep a 
go^ reserve in hand. There was but one 
way to solve the mystery. Some one had 
been beforehand to the wreck. It could 
not be any of the negroes, as not one of 
them had for a moment left the grotto. 
Suspicion naturally fell upon Negoro, who 
had been out alone upon the shore. Mo¬ 
rose and cold-blooded as the man was, 
Dick hardly knew why he should suspect 
him of the crime of theft; nevertheless, 
he determined to cross-examine him, and, 
if need be, to have him searched, as soon 
as he came back. 

The day wore onwards to its dose. The 
eun was approaching the vernal equinox, 
and sank aliuost perpendicularly on to the 
horizon. Twilight was very short, and 
the rapidity wiu which darlmess came on 
confirmed Dick in his belief that they had 
got ashore at some spot lying between the 
tr^ic of Capricorn and the equator. 

They all assembled in the grotto again 
for the purpose of getting some sleep. 

“Another rough night coming on!’’ 
said Tom, pointing to the heavy clouds 
that hung over the horizon. 

"No doubt, Tom!’’ answered Dick; 
■“ and I think we may congratulate our¬ 
selves on being safe out of our poor 
ship.” 

As the night could not be otherwise 
than very dark, it was arranged that the 
negroes should take their turns in keeping 
guard at the entrance of the grotto. Dingo 
also would bo upon the alert. 

Benedict had not yet returned. Her¬ 
cules shouted his name with the full 
strength of his capacious lungs, and shortly 
afterwards the entomologist was seen 
making his way down the face of the chff 
at the imminent risk of breaking his neck. 
He was in a great rage. He had not 
found a single insect worth having; scor¬ 
pions, scolopondra, and other myriapoda 
wore in the forest in abundance; but not 
one of these of course could he allowed a 
place ill bis collection. 

“ Have I come six thousand miles for 
' 'he cried; “ have I endured storm 


and shipwreck only to be cast where not a 
hexapod is to be seen ? The country is de¬ 
testable ! I shall not stay in it another 
hour!” 

Ever gentle to his eccentricities, Mrs. 
'Weldon soothed him os she would a child; 
she told him that he had better take some 
rest now, and most likely he would have 
better fortune to-morrow. 

Cousin Benedict had hardly been pacified 
when Tom remarked that Negoro too bad 
not returned. 

“Never mind!” said Bat; “his room 
is as good as his company.” 

“ I cannot say that I altogether think 
so. The man is no favourite of mine, but 
I like him better under my o'wn eye,” said 
Mrs. Weldon, 

“ Perhaps he has his own reasons for 
keepii^ away,” said Dick; and taking 
Mrs. 'Weldon aside, he communicated to 
her his suspicions of the follow’s dis¬ 
honesty. 

He found that she coincided with him in 
her view of Negro’s conduct; but she did 
not agree with him in his proposal to have 
him searched at once. If he returned, she 
should be convinced that he had deposited 
the money in some secret spot; and as 
there would be no proof of his guilt, it 
would bo better to leave him, at least for a 
time, uninterrogated. 

Dick was convinced by her representa¬ 
tions, and promised to act upon her 
advice. 

Before they resigned themselves to sleep, 
they had repeat^y summoned Negoro 
back, but he either could not or would not 
hear. Mrs. Weldon and Dick scarcely 
knew what to think; unless he had lost his 
way, it was unaccountable why he should 
be wandering about alone on a dark night 
in a Strang country. 

Presently Dingo was heard _ barking 
furiously. He hm left the owning of the 
grotto, and was evidently down at the 
water’s edge. Imagining that Negoro 
must be coming, Dick sent three of the 
negroes in the direction of the river to 
meet him; but when they reached the 
bank not a soul could be seen, and as Dingo 
was quiet again, they made their way back 
to the grotto. 

Excepting the man left on watch, they 
now all lay down, hoping to get some 
repose. Mrs. Wddon, however, oonld not 
sleep. The land for which she had sighed 
BO ardently had been reached, but it had 
failed to give cither the security or the 
comfort which she had anticipated! 

(7o Stf eontinwd.) 
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SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

A VKRT TODNO ARCTIC EXFLORKB. 

PART II. 

W UEK our hero was ten years old his father 
was commanding the Dundee, of London, 
sailing into the North Sea from the Thames. 
Canton Scoresby on his voyage to Greenland called 
in Whitby Roacis to take leave of his family, and 
“ iLastcr William ” was taken on board to see 
the ship just before it sailed. He took a child¬ 
like notion into bis head that he would like to 
go with his father, aud to effect his object he 
hid himself. After vainly searching for him 
liis father shouted angrily, and then he appeared 
at the top of the companion, bare-headed ! His 
father read the desire in the boy’s face, and 
determined to take him with him. 

Two or three days after sailing, with wind 
aud weather fair, all hands were busy clearing 
’tween decks of stores that had been taken in 
hastily for the voyage. This w-as in the year i 


1800, and Great Britain was at war with Franco. 
The North Sea abounded with the enemy’s 
ships, and privateers were eagerly scouting the 
sc.as for umarmed vessels. The look-out on 
board the Dundee had been somehow neglected 
iu the bustle of work, nntil suddenly an alarm 
was raised from the deck, “ A ship bearing down 
close upon us! ” 

Captain Scoresby seized his telescope, and 
eagerly scanned the approaching ship. She was 
nndoubtedly an enemy—a vessel of war, bearing 
down so as to intercept their track. In about a 
quarter of an hour, he c-alculated, they would 
be within hailing distance. The captain was a 
man of prompt action, and of great coorage ; he 
determined to meet the enemy. The Dundee 
was well-armed for a whaling vessel, and well- 
manned. She had twelve guns, cightecn- 
pounders, and a crew of fifty or sixty men. The 
guns were all loaded ready for action. 

In choosing his crew the captain had picked 
out two men whom he wisely thought might be 
of special senricc to him. One could lieat the 
drum and the other could wind a boatswain’s 
call as well os any man in his Majesty's navy. 
The Dundee, too, was peculiarly built She 
carried her guns entirely below, and at a dis¬ 
tance it was imiiossiblo to discover either her 
ports or armaments. The crew came swarming 
on deck. “Every man below !” shouted the 
captain, and the deck was cleared. The gun¬ 
ners were ordered to their jmsts, with instrnc- 
tious to have everything ready, but ttol to lift a 
port. No hands were visible on deck. The 
drummer and boatswain were ready to obey the 
captain’s signal, and the vessel sailed on as 
though there was no such thing os a French 
man-of-war in existence. The captain calmly 
w-nlked the quarter-deck, and the man at the 
wheel quietly steered his course. The English 
ensign waved at the mizzen peak, but the enemy 
made no sign. On she came nntil within musket 
shot, and &n the captain of the strange ship 
seized his Bpeaking-trunipet and roared out some 
nnintelligible question. Captain Scoresby waved 
his hand ; tlio drum beat, and as its roll died 
away there rose, loud and shrill, the sound of 
the boatswain's pipe. Tho ]wrte were raised, the 
guns run out, and the Dundee showed her teeth. 
The enemy’s helm flew to port, her yards were 
turned to the wind, and the proud Frenchman 
turned tail and fled ! 

If that was not a brilliant victory for the 
Greenland whaler I have yet to learn the mean¬ 
ing of coolness, courage, and tact! After this 
eventful voyage young Scoresby worked hard at 
school, both iu 'VVhitby and in London, and be 
made the most of his opportunities. In the 
London school he had to rise at five in the 
morning and work until five in the evening, bnl 
he was well taught there, and ever after spoke 
highly of it In 1803 his father again changed 
his command to a 'Whitby ship, and took yonng 
William as his apprentice. Even at that" early 
age he showed great conrage and daring in the 
capture of the mighty monarch of tho northern 
seas. In 1806, when ho was only sixteen, he 
was made chief oificer of Ids father’s ship, the 
Resolution, and in that memorable year father 
and son left their fellow-whalers far behind 
them, pushed their way tlirough vast fields of 
floating ice, and reached tho open sea at a point 
directly north of Spitzbergen, only about 510 
geographical miles from the pole. They not 
only achieved this extraordinary triumph, hat 
caught some sjilcndid whales, and yonng 
Scoresby had his ambition fired for fnture efforts 
in those high latitudes. 

But the whale fishery was only earned on 
during tho suremer months, and young Seore.«l)y 
determined to use his leisure winter months in 
study. Ho accordingly entered himself at the 
University of Edinburgh, and worked away 
steadily at his studies, going off, however, when 
tho fishing season came round, to take his place 
as chief officer of his ship. 

Great was Professor Jameson’s sunrrise one day 
when he inquired for the first time of the delicate- 
looking lad what profession he was studving for. 
“Oh, sir, I am a sailor ! " was tho reply ; "niy 
usual voyage is to the whale fi.shery of Spitzbergen. 
but I want to improve my sjiare time between 
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the seasons in gaining a knowledge of science.” 
The worthy professor’s surprise was greater 
when he heard that this mere stripling had 
already drawn np a description of the whale, 
that he had kept regular meteorologieal journals 
for several years, and that the book in which his 
observations were recorded was at the professor’s 
service. The offer was eagerly accepted ; the 
professor asked the lad to dinner ; and bad him 
proposed as a member of the Wernerian Society, 
after the reading of his journal of a voyage to 
Jat. 81° 30' north. 

Ho was now fairly entered on his scientific 
■career; his papers were full of interest, and were 
•duly published by the society. He was now 
twenty! At one-and-twenty he became 
commander of the Resolution—his father 
relinquishing that post in his favour. At 
twenty-two ho married. He has left on 
record a review of his state of mind at this 
period of his history, which I must just tonch 
on. He was, he sa^, strictly conscientious ; his 
character sti^ high, and all men spoke well of 
him; as in his childhood, so now in his manhood; 
if his conscience told him he ought to act in 
■obedience to certain laws, he would bo miserable 
■unless he did so ; it was like the finding of the 
]>ocket-knife on Sunday. But ho knew nothing 
■of the power of religion ; he had not yet received 
a new heart, although he felt that was neces- 
ssay ; pleasure and sin were the barriers between 
him and God. Ho wanted to serve God and 
Mammon also. But the Holy Spirit was dealing 
with him, and his parents rejoiced to see that 
the new life within his soul was slowly but 
surely showing itself. He ceased doing, and 
began trusting. He learned what “ the Gospel” 
meant, and his efforts for the future were the 
result of love, not fear. His faith was soon 
tried ; the capture of a large whale put about 
£300 into his pocket; a single day’s fishing 
sometimes brought him £800 and more. It had 
always been customary for the whalers to fish on 
Sunday, for the whales might appear on that 
day, and elude them for a long time after. It i 
was a case of seizing every opportnnity, and 
Scoresby had for many years thought it no sin ' 
to fish on Sundays. He now decided upon 
keeping the Lord's Day holy; not from mere 
slavish fear, however, but hum reverence and 
love 1 

One Saturday, about the middle of Hay, the 
whalers were rejoiced by the sight of several 
fine specimens. Captain Scoresby's boats were 
manned with eager fishermen, and sent in pur¬ 
suit A harpoon was struck, but after a cWse 
of seven or eight hours, the wounded whale 
escaped. Just then the sun crossed the meridian 
below the pole, thus ushering in the Sabbath. 
The boats were hoisted up, and the day of rest 
began. In the morning several vessels near 
them were enraged fishing. The whales seemed 
more lively than ever, and it was sorely tiying 
t* see them sporting round the ship as u in 
defiance of the deadly harpoon. 'The sailors 
■oould only look—and long. 

“There she blows!” was the constant cry; 
and to divert their attention Captain Scoresby 
■ordered them below, and tried to engage their 
attention by their usual Sunday services. 
Towards evening the whales all disappeared, 
and when the captain turned in to rest not one 
was to be seen. 

“ You may catch a whale when the Sabbath 
is ended,” he said, playfully, to the officer of the 
watch. Immediate^ after midnight, the sun— 
as is usual during three months in the year in 
those latitudes—being still above the horizon, 
a splendid whale appeared, and was captured, 
much to the surprise of everybody. Thus their 
Sabbath-keeping was rewarded, and the cap¬ 
tain’s heart was cheered I 

It must not be supposed that I have here set 
down a tithe of the interesting incidents of 
these Arctic voyages. They abound in adven¬ 
ture, and more than once, when all help seemed 
gone. Captain Scoresby and his men have knelt 
on deck in the face of death, and have asked 
for deliverance from Him who guides the worlds 
through space, and can^ direct the iceberg in 
dts coarse, and they never aeked in vain. Hot 
must it be suppose that I could do more than 


mention his achievements in science, in snch 
narrow limits. Let it suffice to say that at the 
early age of thirty-three ho had won a place 
among the most famous Arctic explerers, and 
had contributed vast stores of information to 
geography and science. Then he determined to 
abandon the sea and become a minister of the 
Go.<ipel. * 

He entereil Queen’s College, Cambridge ; and 
olthongh far beyond the usual age of candidates 
for holy orders, he was in due time ordained by 
the Archbishop of York. Soon afterward.s ho 
took his Doctor’s degree, and became chaplain 
to the Mariners’ Church in Liverpool. He was 
the right man in the right place. Hearty, 
earnest, and kind, he won the confidence of the 


sailors, and a lasting—nay, an cnertesting—work 
was begun in many an honest heart. And when, 
after four-and-tliirty years of labour as a minis¬ 
ter, ho calmly faced the painful death which he 
knew ho must aulfer, he expressed thankfulness 
to God that he was only oppresaed, not depressed. 
He wanted all to know that the faith he had so 
long preached he was able still to practise—that 
the truth was never dearer, brighter, fuller than 
it was now, when his feet stood on the brink of 
the river of death. And so ho passed into end¬ 
less light and life on the 21st March, 1857, 
leaving behind him a memory which will live 
as a fragrant memorial of the power of the 
Gospel in making men’s lives truly noble, great, 
and good I 


A OUTTEK YACHT. 


I V No. 39, page 32, we g^ve a diagram, with 
description, of a miniature yacht. This 
diagi^, it will be remembered, showed the 
position of the sails commonly need in minia¬ 
ture yachts; but there are exceptions, and the 
practice is not always uniform in difiierent 
countries. 

A correspondenti 0. 0. Ashworth, writes to 
take exception to some of the details ^ven, and 
also to afiord some additional information on the 
subject. He thinks it a mistake to name the 
stay which leads from the foremast to the 
mainmast the “ spring-stay,” the proper name 
being the “triatic-stay.” 'Then, in a real yacht, 
the foretopsail is not lowered when altering the 
course, but is clewed np with the foreto^ 
sail clewline. The rope called the tack is 
cased up, and the tack-rope and the tack of 


the sail are lifted over the main-topmast stay 
by the foremast headman, when the yacht is 
in stays, i.e ., head to wind. Then, again, the stay 
which is called the main-topmast stay leads 
from the main-topmast to the foremast, not 
from the main-topmast to the mainmast, as 
stated. The name of the poles, or sprit^ at 
the head of the fore and main topsails, when 
they are gaff t^sails, are the fore and main gaff 
topsail yards. 'The name of the stay leading from 
the foretopmast to the bowsprit end is the fore¬ 
topmast stay., and the name of the ropes which 
hoist the foie and main topsails ore the fore and 
main topsail halliards. 

Our correspondent sends also the accompany¬ 
ing diagram of a entter yacht, with the spars, 
ropes, etc., numbered. We give bis description 
in full:— 



Sana, Srsns, Eimnva asn STAHiiixa Biooixa 
or A CUTTBB Yacht. 

Sails, 

A, malman; B, gaS topsail; c, foresail: n. Jib; 
jib topsail, or flying jib. 

Spars, Ropes, ete. 

I, malnmut: T, topmut; 3, bowmrit: 4. gaff; S, 
mainboom: 6, gaif topsail yard: 7, throat faslllartls; 
8, peak halliaiAs; S, fore halliards; 10. jib hailialAs ; 
11, pole of topmast; 12, gaS topsail halliards ; 13, gaff 
iopeaR upper or trip hailiards; 14, forestay; IS, bob- 
stay; IS, bobetay tackle; 17, topmast stay; ik bow¬ 
sprit shrouds ; 19, bowsprit shroud tackle; 29. topmast 
shrouds, or standing backstays; 21, laayarda for 
setting up main shrouds : 22, main shrouds; 23. chains 
or channels; 24, whiskers, for spreading bowsprit 
shrouds; 2S, truck : 26, burgee; 27, ensign : 28, signal | 
halliards; 29, sheer pole; 30, spider-hook (not shown!; | 
31, main sheets; 32, fore sheets; SS, jib sheets; 3A jib [ 


topsail sheets; S3. galT topsail sheet; 30, preventer 
or shifting backstay (used when running before the 
wind); 37, shifting or preventer backstay whip; 38, 
ensira hUliards and peak downhaui; 89, fore down- 
hauT: 40, hanks, which hold the foresail to the fore- 
stay; 41, gafl topsail clewline; 42, gaff topsail bow¬ 
line ; 43, gaff topsail bowline bridle; 44, main boom 
topping lift; 46, topmast shroud tackles (not shown); 
40, spinnaker boom topping lift; 47, spinnaker boom 
bobetay (seldom used nowadays); 48, cfew-traveller on 
boom ; 49, mainsail onthaul ; CO, jlb-traveller; 61, fore- 
tack ; 62, runner pendant; 63, runner; 64. runner 
tackle; 66, croestrees; 66, jib topsail tack; 67, upper 
cap; 63. jib dowubaul; 69, bowsprit gammon-iron: 
00, bobsiay tsippiog-line; 01, mooring-bridle; 03, 
mooring-buoy; 68, spinnaker boom after guy or brace; 
64, spinnaker boom fore guy or brace ; 06, spinnaker 
b<wm after guy whip ■ 00,8;dnnaker onthaul (the part 
to haul in the spinnaker); 67, spinnaker outhanl (the 
part to hani out the spinnaker); 08, jib topsail hal- 
liards; 08, spinnaker boom. 







ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Pin Oiu;an'. ' 

“What horomcs of tiio lost pins V Tlie 
quostion has Ix'en often askcil, air.l as vnvionsly . 
iinswcreil. Here is a hint tliat may .s*-t hoys ' 
picking up to .some purpose. We liave | 

alreiuly tlescrilie'l how to arrange musical glasses; ] 
blit a I'iii or^rau may he even more reaiHly' eon- 
structed. Heie is a tigure that will show how I 



to arrange the notes, and these twanged witli a 
stout pill mav be made to produce the tune 
desired. All "that is needful is to get a tune in 
your liead, and then to drive ii ]‘in down in a 
hoard, and keep driving it and trying it until it 
sounds like the first note in tin- tune. Then 
stick up another for the seeond note, and so on. 
To inaKO a liiglier note diive iho pin farther 
into the board, and to lower the tone of course 
you would act eoiiver.sely—raise the pin. As to 
the time, wlien you want to go slow, you put 
tlic jiiiis a good way apart, and when you want 
them to go fast you ] laiit them thicker. The 
next drawing will show how to construct the pin 
organ. 



Make one of those little whirligigs w’hioh spin 
round wlien they arc held over the register or by 
a sto\C'pipe, and connect it hy a stiing with a 
wheel. This wheel, a.s it toms, sets tlieupriglit 
shaft in motion, and from this tliere projects a 
stick armed with a pin, .so tliat when it revolves 
it rattles otf the tune at a tremeudou.s pace. 


Jokes. 

“ Say, Sambo, whore diil tlic Mexicans suffer 
the most ?” “ Why, in de feet (defeat\ to be 

sure. Wliat you ask such .silly questions for, 
PoiniK-y 

“L’lesar,” said a gocal-natiired gentleman to 
his coloured man, “I did not know till to-day 
that you ha<l been whipped la.st w(?ek.” “ Didn't 
you, massa," replied Caesar, “ I know’d it at de 
time.” 

“Sambo, what am your opinion oh rata?” 
“ Wal. 1 t’ink de one dnt hal) dc shortest tail 
■will get in dc hole de quickest.” 

“Sam. ■'vhy are hnvyei-s like fishe.s?” “I 
don’t meddle wid de subjer’, Pomp.” “Why, 
don’t you see, uiggar, Ix'cau.sedey am so fond of 
del)alc. ” 


Yhe l3oy’^ Owq rkpeA 


(HoiTcspouhcncc. 


W. IJ. B. K.- It nee'Jfl firmness, but .a few mootlia' i 
steaily i)raclke would in’obuidy rciucdy this defcLt. ( 

Sl'FFKKKU.—V oiir ai'm«nU art* jilmcwt wholly itimgin- \ 
ary. atnl you must have written to quacks, who have ' 
licen seeking !■' trade up'Ui y<iur tears. .Never it^ un \ 
rehiiBc Into the hateful liahit; take asinin h outtloor . 
cxetL-i'e iu you can conveniently eoiiuiiaml : niiu if 
you <lo i.ol alrcaily. do so. Lake a cold douche bath 1 
(iir, failiiij? that, yourself with cold water) j 

every morning The s>nii)tnnis tliat you deem so ; 
Klaniiitttf are conmion to almost all whosic henlth ' 
vianis tone, ami need not worry you. F«.»ra week or 
two you mi,iht. periiaiu. take some siinii'c tonic, say , 
half H dozen drops of the nmriate tincture of Iron, 
in A wine-glass of ccM water, night and monilng j 
(thn’e-peniiyworth, to he obtained of rny (.hen ist, [ 
will last you for a nioiitli); but above all keeji Ko..>d | 
lumrs, be tenu.crate in all things, and let the adver- . 
tiding sharks alone. 

ZENO.—A misprint merely. I 

B. P. (('heltenhfltn )—The ep" of the toitnlse Is some- 
thing like a bird's. It is deposited in the warm sand ] 
by the partiit, and left to hatch. 

Socrates writes—(l) “ In what way can the egjjs of a j 
privet hawk moth he brought to life?" (2) •Wb.at | 
do the calerjiillars feed on (li) '* How long dots the ' 
caterpillar of the above take to chamje to a moth r" 
(4) “Boca it bury iUelf in the groun<l while chaiig- 

I iug?” We answer: 1. Wait till they liatch. *2. 

' I'livct and launutiuus. 0. About nine mouths. 4 

Y es. 

CiU‘5!OF. Jack. l. Cmaries are soinetiniea fed on 
cayenne, to /orcf lliem. 2. There are many hand¬ 
books on chess and draiighU. 

I S. writes to say he has seen, in several collectiims, 

1 caterpninrs preserved siile by tide with the butter¬ 
flies. and wislies to know how' it is managed. We 

1 reply ; empty, then keep skins distended with hot 
air until dry. | 

Bu.NNV wishes to “ know whether it Is ptxwl for rabbits •. 
to h«ve water to <irink.'* Certuiuly, unless they have 
very much green fo'^il. ] 

M. H. R. nsks for a few hints on the nianaffenient and ! 
hxHl of dormice. They should be kept in a Ik)X lined 
with flannel or cotton wool; the footl may be bread, 
'com, nuts, etc., aud milk or water. 

•pmo,—Jo answer your questions in detail would 
occupy much space. e must content ourselves 
with saying in geueml terms th.at the iiew proniin- 
cialion of Latin is not adopteil by the universities 
and great public schools to which you refer. Nor 
is the method, ns you term it. ** Italian.” Italian i 
scholars, iu fact, and those of other countries, do 
in general exactly what we do, pronounce the 
language in tlieir own national mode; and the new 
system ditfeiw from them all in its attempt to 
recover, by anal>>is and reasoning, the iironun- 
ciation of the ancient Romans. VVe would advise 
the iHjy who liui»pens to be at a s<1uk» 1 where It 
ii adopted, to master once for all the ttound alpha¬ 
bet. Let him write down the list of vowels, diph¬ 
thongs, ami consoimnts pronounced differently from 
our i»wn; rea<ling them nloiul. both finely au<l in 
combination wltli other lettei’S, to somebo<ly who 
can teach him those niceties of sound which cannot 
l»e set down on pnp-r. It is soon done, and there 
will be no further difliculty, as there is no place for 
irregularities. Thus, to take one of your words, 
regijia. The wnintl-alphabet will show that e (long) 
is to be s>»unded nearly like eb (the French e 
in ^tre) ; that g is always hanl (as in gt-l, not in gem ); 
that i is cc (like i in and that a is ah (long 

. or short, as the c<iso may be—li‘’re the latter). Ko 
you have the word rek-geeii-dh ! Remember, roughly 
speaking, that the vowels are to have tlWConti- 
nentiil'* pronunciation, though this vague w’ay of 
d. Acribing it needs to be supi)leinented by the living 
voice. It is easier to give rules for the consonants 
that differ from ortlinary usage. Thus c (us well as 
' g) is alwAjs hard, like k -never s ; j is like »j; v like 
ip; » is always sharp, never like z. For example, 
pronounce gcii4 as gat/tic^, and (one of the words you 
ijivc), jfi'-ei ns v^’O-baycr. Again, your rnwvare 
Is of course n^h-no imh-r^h. Our old friend 
becomes nioo-«wIA. for ple.a»e to note that the little g, 
often sounded before the u in viu, is not allowed 
(not mgn, but in'Xi) : ejercit7ti is ekM-err-ktt-oo-ee (the 
T must always be trilled) ; aclgcitari is fkie ki-tah-ree ; 
and the famous Veni ! mdituW /, is dimly reccignia- 
able as IFcA-nce.' icee-dee ! icee-krc ! 

Now. whether all this Is right or not is a questien 
which yi)n mid your son had better not attempt to 
settle ; oidy got Into the ways of his school—you can 
soon ilo it; and when he goes to 0.xford or Cam¬ 
bridge, ortoBton, Harrow, or Mill Hill, as the case 
may be. he will just have to go back to the 'bld- 
fasbionod “English" pronunciation. (At Winches¬ 
ter. we arc iiiformcd. the ah sound of a has been 
adopted.) The experience that he will have gained in 
the practice of these diverse metlioils will not have 
been lost. He will, at any rate, have made his own 
little excursion into a difficult subject, which we can 
liardly exi>ect to see satipfactorily settled in the 
present generation of schoolmasters and tutors. 

PoN Qi IXOTK. — Fret " in fretwork appears to l)e 
ilcrived remotely fnim the Latin Jretimt, a frith, in 
w hich the water has eaten away the laud. Fretwork 
is raised w ork. 


S. Paterson.--C annot any definitely yet; hut 
l>c either fcix or twelve woiitUs, ii«'t eight or sac- 
th:it is, cither a half yearly or yearly v. lumc. 

THK Bl’II.PKR OF THE CRV.'<TAb PaLaCE. - M ' 
(Imnse) writes, iu legani Br nur article on J 
I'uxtoii ‘ I Cjnnot help writing to tell yen :: 
there rnny be some doubt as to the builder of! 
grwit fiiiiy-Uke palace at Sydenham biv- - 

Milton l.ryu:.t, near Woburn, ttedfordahiiv. heti.- 
we imus-'iiians liavc always iuiderrto«xl that he* * 
born in otir town, or at least at Mandent^*''. a :•.» 
miles from it ; and 1 fhid in the ' Imperial G»teHr< 
of Scotland, jiublished by A. Fullerton and 
Ix)iiri»'n. Eilinburgh. and Dul)lin, the foUowiiigjc. 
graph : ‘ Ounse ia rich in the fame of dfitinjx.>.- 
nniivcs, boailiiig names of no less 4^clat than th.~- <: 
John Dims Scotos, the '-angeUc doctor;" 
Lohton, the well-known author of t-he “locr 
State l>r. Th-umas M‘0rie, the ► 

ami Mflvllle: Dr Abraham IU>berf»<m, S*riliiL;r- 
fessor «'f Afetrootfmy at Oxford ; and Sir Jo¥ej>kI'ir\ 
the architectof tlicFryshd ralace."' We fear::*-, 
not l>e possible, without some better eriJenct ux. 
the book quoted by our com'spi^mdent. for Ihr '.t. 
soniiinsto claim Paxton. It will be seen hy n.f"rv’'i 
to the following, that they will confirm oar STu ■: 
•The Imixrial Dictionary of Universal Bh'grsp^.' 
editetl t'j- Profess4ir Eadle atal others ; the ' Tix:-. 
i.f June {>, <•hanl^e^*'8 “ EncyclopaMiU,'' • Vi 

of the Times," i\ Knighft “ English 
•'The Otnth man's Magazine" for etc. 
f.'iik-d to find anywhere a confirmation of the 
fr<'in the ■* Imperial (lazetteer of Scolland.*' *ai 
l)oint is one of some interest, however. 

Jamf.s Tdmkwku..—I f the npprejitice*a hours c-f vrii 
are not stated in the Indentures, there appciis; N 
no other legal limitation of those houia ihaa 
that they muai be reasoiuible _ with 
to your Mge, Btnngfh, and occupation, Vour ■ "'i 
is written in a very proper spirit, and we ce J 
think that a little resiH-ctful n monstrance with • « 
imvitcr, while at the snine time showing s 
olvedifucc, would sooner or later have the 
effect. 

W. J. H.—“Brass watches at lOa.’* would be s'ai 
investment for your money. 

Horseman —1. Riding and driving in gntd 
•i, Coinmunlcstediicct with tlie aecretarj or repiCT 
of the Kdiuhurgh \ cteriuary Uollece. 

Songster.—Y onr cock canar>' appears to bav. ••hJ 
at the loss of his mate. Place another beo L -zi 
cage with him. 

J R, A.—Bathe your sprained knee frconectlj * 3 ] 
cold water ; when weather allow s, put it 'JJ 
tap. 

.K Ne’ek-1X>-Weel.— With the qualiflcaiions J->e ^ 

I merate — rowing, yachting, walking, divinr, fil 
swimming, to say nothing of your flute and 
you would l»e likily to do well in the colonirt 'i 
fifteen is surely an early «ge to think of eniigr*:”:;' 
J. i’,._Ynur xiTitlng would by no means suit a bazi 
Ulerkship is overdone; you are far ntore lifcfl?i 
pn»sper In one of tlie good old mechanical tr»<I-^- 
Short a. Our odrice to you is, bo coBt«it ■wRh U 
stature that nature Ipu given you. Reuaeail^r lb 
the mind’s the measure of the man.*’ 

\VF.Ui-\vi.s»i>;R.—1. Wedo not care to give rfripe?^ 
inuking gunpowder. Wliat wouM your pawn- ■ 
to US ? *2. ^ our w riting is very fair. and. with a ‘ ^ 
pmctice. wenihl S'*ou l»e poexi enough for ar. 

3 . >\ e do not koow of any gun inauufactnrro ia 
of an appieutice. Write direct to some ui 
luculioiied in the Directory. 

F. B.’s question has t)oen .answered before. 

C. STIA’ESSON.—Rub your ehllblaina frcquentlf'j 
hartshftm. Be careful to keep your hands 
dry «iid warm. 

CAXToN.—Thc death of the master under Uit 
stances ftateil frees the apprentice from bis 
tun*s. Apprenticeship la deftfpod hy 
personal trust between master and tervet ni 
detenniucjs by the death of either of th^ * i f H 
plan, If the term of npprentlceship has not p-a* raj 
would be to go to some other master as a • tara 
for the leTUsaning period. i 

F. G. y. P.—1. Your writing requires x r^; 
deal of improvement before it can be I 

all good. 2. We have answeried your ' 

inidshiproen in the Navy many times. 

A vSuBSoniBKR.—The Prisons Department is one d 
departments placed under the Civil Servicr iW-1 
sitm, and to enter it you would have to 
examination. DjiAsell's Handb»ck on 
vice is full of infonnation on Uiese matters. 

Percy K f.BFE. - To enter the Cnatom House yrc vj 
pass an -cYvniination by the Civil Sorrice 9^**^ 
aioners. M'rtte to Uie Secretary. Civil Stmci ’ 
missiDn, Cannon Row, Westminster. 

Fred Irvine.— 1, To obtain a sitaation 
bank, a fair knowledge of .arithmetic sad 
ing is the chief requisite. You wc^d, 
have to pass a medical ©x.annnatiAn, to he • 
writer, and to be reasonably intelliseot. 1 
the joint-stock bnnka have a sort of ~ 

liarticulars of which vary with each bank. J 
30 many camlidatcs for situations in th-»Pt "'1 
ments. that the interest of a tlirector or 
would perhaps be found nece^ary for 
2, Your handwriting is quite good eDough 
bank. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALK OF THK HKD lUVEU FLOOD. 

Ih* F. M. AN'TYNE, 

A ut/ior of “ Thf Liftboat," “ Uatte," ttr 


ClfAPTEn XVIII.—OLD HAVEVrtllWV COK^ 
Rxi’i.oniN(; ANh KKsrriN«5. 

4 NOTnER fine* (‘Him iKy camp to comfort 
the victims of the fiooil in the midst of 
that t<*mpe8tuous time, with its April cha- 
racte^r of mingled storm and bunshiiie. 
The rise in the w'utoron the jirevioiu night 
had been almost iiui>erppjjtihli'. Feeling, 
therefore, somewhat eiisier in his mind, oM 
Mr. Kavenshuw detenniued to embark in 
hi.s boat for the purpose of paying a risit 
to those unfortunates who, after being 
driven from their homos, biid taken r<*fuge 



Wlnklemann in extremities. 
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on the imporoeptible eminence which had 
been styied “ the mountain.” 

Taking with him Lambert and a stout 
crew, he embarked from his upper bedroom 
window, bade his wife aed daughters an 
affixstiohate adieu, hoisted his sail and 
pushed oflf. 

The hoisting of the sail was a mere 
matter iof form. 

j-v" If* of no use at present, but will be 

a to' catch the first- puff that may 
ms,” observed the idd gentleman, as 
he sat down and took the tiller. ” Give 
w^, lads.” • 

The oars were dipped, and the Willow 
Ci«eic mansion wassoon but a speck on the i 
hdetoon of the watery waste. i 

jlnd now the old fur-trader learned the 
full extent of the desolation -with which it 
had pleased Gk}d to visit the settlement at 
that time. While taken up with the cares 
and anxieties connected -with Willow 
Oeek, ho was of course aware that ter¬ 
rible destruction, if not death, must have 
been going on around him; but now,when 
be rowed over the plains, saw the state of 
things with his own eyes, and heard the 
acootmts of manysetGers, some of whom 
he rescued from positions of danger, the 
full extent of the damage done by the 
great flood of 1826 was home powerfully 
m^on his mind. 

The -varied stories which some had to 
tell of their escapes, others of their losses, 
and all of their sufferings, were sad as well 
as interesting. Some of the people hod 
taken shelter in garrets or on stages, whore 
they had to wait anxiously till some boat 
or canoe should turn up to rescue them. 
Some bad been surprised by the sudden 
rise of the flood at night while asleep, and 
had wakened to find themselves and their 
beds afloat. Two men who had gone to 
sleep on a rick of hay found themselves 
next morning drifting with the current 
some three miles below tho spot where 
they had lain down. Others, like old Liz, 
had been carried off bodily in their huts. 
Not a few had been obliged to betake 
fhemsclves to the housetops imtil help 
came. Some there were who took to 
8-wiraming, and saved themselves by cling¬ 
ing to the branches of trees; yet, strange 
to say, during the whole course of that 
flood only one man lost his life.* 

It was very different, however, -with 
regard to the lower animals. Whan at its 
height the water spread out on each side of 
the liver to a distance of six miles, and 
about fourteen miles of its length, so that i 
not only were many horses, cattle, pigs, ' 
and poultry drowned in the general 
stampede, but the pretty little ground 
squirrels were driven out of their holes, 
and, along with rats, micfs, snakes, and 
insects, perished in thousands,- Even the 
frogs discovered that too much of a., good 
thing is had, for tfacy found no rest fer the. 
soles of their feet, except floating logs, 
planks, and stray fusees of furniture, on 
which many of them were seen by oar 
voyagers, gazing. contemplatively at the 
situation. 

Everywhere houses and bams were seen 
floating about, their owners gone, but -with 
dogs and cats in the doorways and windows, 
and poultry on the roofs; and the barking, 
mewing, and oackling of these, with the 
squealing of sundry pigs, tended to increase 

■ Twentr-tii: years later in 18.12 -Rd River Set- 
ilcmcnt wa.s visiterl by a liocwl very similar iu its main 
features to that of abt>vu described : «ntl it is a 
curious coiuciii'.’iu'o that only one nwn lost bia life 
during the l-trr flood ; al.so, that tlie wateis of Itie 
floods of both yoai*3 began to subside ou exactly the 
satue date. 


the general desolation. Such of the oontents 
of these houses as hod been left behind in 
the flight were washed out of them, and 
the waters were sprinkled bore and there 
-with bedsteads, chairs, tables, feather beds, 
and other property, besides the carcasses of 
dead animals. 

At certain points of the river, where 
there were shallows towards which the 
currents set, carts, cariolcs, boxes, carriages, 

f igs, fencing, and property of every 
oscription, were stranded in large quan¬ 
tities and in dire confusion, but much of the 
wreck was swept onward and engulfed in 
Lake Winnipeg. 

The unfortunate settlers found refuge, 
ultimately, after being driven from knoll 
to knoll, on the higher ground of the 
Assinahoine, on the Little Mountain, and 
on a low hill twelve miles from the settle¬ 
ment. 

On his way to the Little Mountain Mr. 
Eavenshaw touched at the mission station. 
Here the various groups in the garret of 
tho parsonage, the gallery of the church, 
and on the stage, were greatly reduced in 
numbers, many of the refugees having 
availed themselves of the visits of several 
settlers and gone off to the mountain in 
their boats or canoes, -with what of their 
property they had managed to save. 

Among those who remained there was a 
marked spirit of cheerful submission. 

“ You see,” said the pastor, in reply to 
an observation of Mr. Eavenshaw on this 
point, “ I have endeavoured to impress 
upon my poor people that more quiet 
submission to the inevitable is not a 
Christian characteristic, that men of all 
creeds and nations may and do thus sub¬ 
mit, and that it is the special privilege of 
the follower of Jesus to submit cheerfully 
to whatever befalls—pleasant or otherwise 
—because he has the promise that all things 
shall work together for his good.” 

“ Humph ! ” said the trader with a shrug 
of his shoulders; ” it seems to me that 
some of us don’t avail ourselves much of 
our privilege.” 

The pastor could scarcely repress a laugh 
at the grumpy tone in which his visitor 
spoke. 

“You are right, Mr. Eavenshaw, none 
of us come nearly up to tho mark in our 
Christian course. The effort to do so con¬ 
stitutes much of the battle that we have 
to fight, but our comfort is, that we shall 
be more than conquerors in the long run. 
There sits a -widow now,” he con&ued, 
painting to an Indian woman seated on 
the stage who was busy making a pair of 
moccasins for a little child.that .plajyed. by 
her side, “ who. is . fighting her battle 
bravely at present. Not a murmur has yet 
escaped Aer.lips, although she has lost all 
her possessions—except her boy.” 

. Ah! except her hoy! ” The old trader 
-did not speak. He only thought of Tony, 
and quickly changed the £ift of the 
conversation. 

Soon after leaving the mission station a 
breeze sprang up; the sail filled; the oars 
were pulled in, and they went more swiftly 
on. Ere long they sighted the stage on 
which the women had been previously dis¬ 
covered singing hymns. They did not 
sing now. Their provisions were failing, 
their hopes of an abatement iu the flood, 
were dying out, and they no longer refused-- 
to accept deliverance from their some¬ 
what perilous position. 

“Have you seen anything of Herr Win- 
klemann lately,’’ asked Lambert of one of 
the women. 

“Nothing; hut John Flett and David 


Mowat passed our stage yesterday in a 
canoe, and they told us that the hut of old 
Liz EoUin has been carried away with her 
and her father and Winklemann’s, mother, 
and,they say that her son has been i-eeu 
in a sm^ canoe rangin’ about hy.ihimself 
like a madman searohin’ for her.” 

“The moment we reach the moontain 
rU get hold of a canoe and go in soorch of 
him,” said Lambert. . 

“ Eight, boy! right! ” ssudEgyasWiaw; 

‘ ‘ I fear that something may havis boppened 
to the poor lad. These.ismullaaimesaro all 
very- well when you can run ashore and 
mend ’em if they should get damaged, hut 
«at here, omonginmkposts and fences, and 
no land to runit is,-^aDgerous naviga¬ 
tion. Hist! Pid^ye hew.a.ory, lads P ” 

The men ceased to talk, and listened 
intently, while they gazed round the 
watery waste in all directions. 

Besides a stranded house here and there, 
and a few submerged trees, nothing was 
to bo seen on the water save the carcasses 
of a few cattle, above which a oonple of 
ravens wore wheeling slowly. 

The cry was not repeated. 

“Imagination,” muttered old Baven- 
shaw to himself, after Lsuubert had given 
a lusty shout, which, however, ehoited no 
reply. 

“It must have been; I hear nothing” 
said Lambert, looking round uneasily. 

“Come, out oars again, lads,” said the 
old gentleman, as the sail flapped in the 
failing breeze. “ Night wiE catch us before 
we reach— Hallo I back your oars—hard! 
Catch hold of ’im.” 

A li-ving creature of some sort came out 
from behind a floating log at that moment, 
and was almost run down. The man at tho 
bow oar leaned over and caught it. The 
yell which followed left no shadow of 
doubt as to the nature of the creature. It 
was a pig. During tho next two minutes, 
while it was being hauled into the boat, it 
made the air ring -with shrieks of concen¬ 
trated fury. Before dismissing this pig, 
wo may state that it was afterwards identi¬ 
fied by its owner, who said it had been 
swept away from his house two days 
before, and must therefore have been 
swimming without relief for eight-and- 
forty hours. 

“ That accounts for the cry you heard,” 
said Louis Lambert, when the screams 
subsided. ' 

“ No, Louis; a pig’s voice is too familiar 
to deceive me. If it was not imagination, 
it was the voice of a man.” 

The old trader was right. One of the 
objects which, in the distance, resembled 
so closely the floating carcass of an ox was 
in reality an overturned canoe, and to the 
stem of that canoe Herr Winklemann was 
clinging. He had been long in the water, 
and was almost too much exhausted to see 
or ory. When the boat passed he thsiught 
he heard voices. Hope revived for a mo¬ 
ment, and he uttered a feeble shout, but 
ho failed to hear the reply. The oanoe 
happened to float between him and the 
boat, so that be could not see it as it passed 
slowly on its course. 

Poor Wipklemann I In searching wildly 
about the .wide expanse of water for his 
lost mother, he had run his oanoe -violently 
against the top rail of a fence. The deli¬ 
cate birch bark was ripped off. In another 
minute it sank and turned bottom up. It 
was a canoe of the smallest size, Winkle- 
mann having prefeixed to continue his 
search alone rather than with an unwilling 
companion. The German was a g-ood 
sivimmer; a mere upset might not buvo 




teea serious. He could have righted the 
canoe, and perhaps clambered into it over 
the 8te|li and hoJed it out. But with a 
large hole ih its bottom there was no hope 
of deliverahoe except in a passing boat or 
canoe. Clinging to the frail craft, the 
poor youth gazed long and anxiously round 
the horizon, endeavouring the while to 
push the tweet towards the nearest tree 
top, which, however, was a long way oflf. 

By degrees the cold told on his huge 
frame', and fits ^cat strength began to 
fail. 'Once, a canoe appe-ared in the dis¬ 
tance. He shouted with aU his might, but 
it was too far off. As it passed on out of 
sight he raised his eyes as if in prayer, but 
no sound escaped his compressed Ups. It 
was noon' when the accident occurred. 
Towards evening he felt as though his 
consciousness were going to forsake him, 
but the love of life was strong; he tight¬ 
ened his grasp on the canoe. It was just 
then that he heard the voices of Baven- 
shaw’s party and shouted, but the cry, as 
we have said, was very feeble, and the poor 
fellow’s sense of healing was dulled with 
cold and exhaustion, else he would have 
heard Lambert’s reply. 

“Oh! mine moder ! minemoder!’’ he 
sighed, as his head drooped helplessly for¬ 
ward, though his fingers tightened on 
the canoe with the convulsive grasp of a 
drowning man. 

Night descended on the water. The 
moon threw a fitful gleam now and then 
through a rift in the sailing clouds. All 
was stUl and dark and desolate above and 
aroimd the perishing man. Nothing with 
life was visible save a hugo raven which 
wheeled to and fro with a solemn croak 
and almost noiseless mng. 

But the case of Winklemann was not yet 
hopeless. His chum, Louis Lambert, could 
not shake himself free from a suspicion 
that the cry, which had been put do^vn to 
imagination, might after all have been 
that of some perishing human being—per¬ 
haps that of his friend. Arrived at the 
Little Moimtain, Louis lost iio time in ob¬ 
taining a canoe, also an Indian to take the 
bow paddle. 

The mountain, which was a mere undu¬ 
lation of the prairie, presented a strange 
scene at that time. Many settlers—half- 
breeds, Canadians, and Indians—were en¬ 
camped there ; some under tents of various 
sizes, others under upturned boats and 
canoes; not a few under the wider canopy 
of the heavens. Intermingled with the 
men, wojnen, and children, were horses, 
cattle, slicepv pigs, poultry, dogs, oats, and 
pets of the feathered tribe, besides goods, 
household furniture, carts, etc., so that no 
words can adequately describe the scene. 
It was confusion worse confounded! 

Many were the hospitable proposals 
made here to Louis Lambert that he 
should remain all night, for he ^vas a 
general favourite, but to all these he 
turned a deaf ear, and set out on a 
searching expedition, in the canoe, just 
after the sun had gone down. 

At first ho made as straight as he could 
for the place where Mr. Ibivenshaw had 
fancied he heard the cry, but on considera¬ 
tion came to the couelusion that, as the 
cunent must have canied all floating 
objects considerably f.irther down the 
settlement by thatlime, he ought to change 
Ills course. Soon it grew too dark to see 
objects distinctly, but an occasional gleam 
of moonshine came to his aid. He passed 
several floating barns and cow-houses, 
but foimd them, empty. He also nearly 
ran against several dead animals, but 
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the silent Indian in the bow was wary 
and vigilant. Hope was at la-st beginning 
to die within Louis's breast, when he ob¬ 
served a raven circling round some float¬ 
ing object. 

‘' Ho ! there’s .something yonder. Strike 
out, old copper-nose,’’ he exclaimed, as he 
directed the canoe towards it. 

The light craft cut the water like a knife, 
and was quickly alongside. 

" ArVTiy, it i« a canoe, bottom up. Have 
a care. Ha! hold on! ’’ 

Lambert nearly overturned his owm canoe 
as he made a sudden grasp at something, 
and caught a man by the hair. 

“ Hallo! I say, let go your canoe and 
hold on to me," cried Lambert, in excite¬ 
ment, but tlie man spoken to made no 
reply, and would not let go the wrecked 
canoe. 

Lambert therefore hauled him power¬ 
fully and slowly alongside until his visage 
was level with the gimwalo. Just then a 
gleam of moonhght broke forth and re¬ 
vealed the face of Herr Winklemann I The 
difficulties that now beset the rescuers were 
great, for the poor German, besides being 
stupefied, had grasped his canoe with tre¬ 
mendous power, and could not bo detached. 
To get an active and living man out of the 
water into a hireh canoe is no easy matter; 
to embark a half dead one is almost impos¬ 
sible ; nevertheless Lambert and liis red- 
skinned comrade managed to do it between 
them. liaising his unconscious friend as 
far out of the water as possible, Louis 
caught one of his hands and wrenched it 
from its hold. Meanwhile the Indian 
leaned out of the opposite side of the canoe 
so as to balance it. Another violent 
wrench freed the other hand. It also freed 
Winklemann's spirit to some extent, and 
called it back to life, for he exclaimed, 

‘ ‘ Vat is dat 'i ’’ in a tone of faint but 
decided surprise. 

“ Here, lay hold of my neck.” said 
Lambert, in a peremptory voice. 

Winklemann obeyed. Lambert exerted 
all his strength and heaved. The ludiau 
did not dare to leud a hand, as that would 
have upset the canoe, but he leaned still 
further over its other side as a counter- ; 
poise. At la.st Lambert got his friend on 
the edge, and tumbled him inboard. At i 
the .same moment the Indian adroitly [ 
rc.sumed his position, and Winklemann was 
saved I 

“ You’U soon be aU right,"’ said Lambert, 
resummg his paddle. ‘ ‘ Haven’t swallowed 
much water, I hope ? ” 

“No, no,’’ said Winklemann, faintly; 

“ mine Imiks, I do tink, are free of vattcr, 
but mine leeks are stranchly qveer. I hav 
no leeks at all! Pears as if I vas stop 
short at zee vaist! ” 

Herr Winklemann said no more, hut was 
swiftly borne, in a state of semi-conscious¬ 
ness, to his friends on the little mountain. 

{To be eoi\Aimud.) 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Anecdote of Abraham Lincoln. 

A POOR widow lived among the green hills of 
'N’^ermont. She had an only son, oa whom sho 
lavished all the wealth of a mother’s love. Tlie 
war broke out, and she felt it her duty to oti'ev 
her boy on the altar of freedom and coiintr)’. 81 ie 
knew that he w-a-s safo through true faith in 
Christ, that lie was fixed in his nligiou-s jirinci- 
dcs, and she hoped ho would dp well. Perhaps 
1C would be a cuydain, or come homo with the 
shoulder-strayj^ of a colonel ou hb> shoulder. 

The first news she heard of her son paralysed 
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' her. He had been tried for sleeping on his jm.st, 
and sentenced to be shot, and the day his 
execution was near. The poor woman was 
nearly di.stracted; she begged and borrowivl a 
little money, and started for Washington. 

On her way she learned the stor>' of lier son’s 
disgrace. Ho was among the early volunteers, 
and knew’ all the hardships of tliat early strug¬ 
gle. Without fooil, or tent, or blanket, for six 
days and six nights ho had been ou duty. He 
was put on the picket-guard. Nature was too 
strong for him ; he leaned on his gun a moment, 
just as the officer of the day w*as coming round. 

The yxior mother knew little of official life in 
W’'ashiiigton, hut she knew the President had a 
kind heart, and that pardoning ^owerwu.s in his 
hands. Slie made for the White House, and 
with a trembling hand rang the boll. The 
official who answered the door saw only a forlorn- 
looking woman in rusty black, and thought her' 
a beggar. 

As tho door was about to he close<l^ sho 
prefwed in and demanded to see the President. 

‘ ‘ Yon can’t see him this morning.” “ 1 must; 
iny poor boy is going to die. He ts not guilty, 
and I must see >Ir. Lincoln.” 

During the altercation, the President provi¬ 
dentially passed through the hall. Ho Imd a 
quick oar for sorrow, and came near to see what 
was the matter. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Lincoln. “ Tfll me 
your story.” * ‘ 

“ But 1 must .sec the President.” 

“ I am tho President.” 

“ 1 want to see Mr. Lincoln ; 1 must see Mr. 
Lincoln,” 

“ I’m Mr. Lincoln.” 

She gave him a shai^), quick look, and, falling 
on her Icnoes before him, said, “ You mn.st .save 
my iioor boy, for lie is not |;uilty.” 

“Get uj),”said the President ; “ dcii’t kneel 
to mo, kneel to God.” 

Sho told him her story, and ho found it whs a 
true one. He sent a special messenger to arrest 
the execution, and bring the boy to his mother. 

That boy afterwards died in the swamps of 
Chikahominy. His dying message tlirougli the 
chaplain who leaned over him was, “Tellinollier 
that I died a Christian. Ted I Mr. Lincoln how I 
loved him and prayed for him with my dying 
breath.”— From All Tnu,’* a hook for boys^ by 
Dr. Mac4xulay {Hodder aiidStouyhton). 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT SLEIGHS. 

By ah Old Slf.igu Tk.vveller. 

HE majority of us 
are fond of sliding 
when the weather al¬ 
lows of this recnia- 
tiou ; and after the 
capital ajticJcs that 
liave ' aiq»earcd on 
Skatmg,. iu Tuk 
Boy'^s ^OwN PArmi, 
many boys shoukl 
.becomo vwy skilful 
.in tjih.ustf'of skates. 

In roJd, regions, 
‘such j^as and 

Canada, ‘ .skating is 
iis; iKitural to the 
boys and girls as 
walking; grown-uy 
p€ 0 ])le, indeed, travel long distances to market 
ujion skates, often carrying liaf»kets of eggs 
and vegetables upon their heads without 
any fear of breaking theui by a fall, 'i'his 
applies also to Hmlaud, where the c<iuals, 
that 8cr>’e tho purposes of streets with us, 
ai-e always covered in winter with good, solid 
ice. In Canada tho cold is often so inten.se that 
the iee cracks into deep furrows, which make 
travelling u|X)n skates unsafe, and there is 
always so much snow upon the ground that 
sleighs are of more w'rvice than »kates ruuld hr. 

“ What is a sleigh ? ” sonic* boy nuiy ask. It 
is tho same thing as a sledge, only that, in 
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Caiiailii, tills last word 
is never used. Speak¬ 
ing freely^ wo may call 
a sleigh a carriage 
upon “rminera'*—a 
big skate, in fact It 
is truft that there are 
many kinds of sleiglis, 
and that there is a 
great lUfTereace be¬ 
tween the sclioolboy’s 
“boh-sleigh” and tlie 
elegant “ cutter” be¬ 
longing to Lonl Tom¬ 
noddy ; bat a sleigh is 
a sleigh, notwithstand¬ 
ing, whenever it does 
that whiduio wheeled 
carriage can do—when 
it slides, in short. 

A large washing-tub 
fastened upon two rib- 
bones , of a horse or 
ox makes a very good 
sleigh, and a table 
which has been board¬ 
ed in and shod w'ith 
iron strips is still bet¬ 
ter. 

I wonder who first 
made a carriage with 
wheels, and whence 
he got his idea? A 
big stone rolling down 
A steep hillside may 
have set .some boy 
thinking, and when he 
crew up to be a man 
be may liave made the first carriage. I 

To make the spokes of a wheel is not at all | 


balanced as if they had been puriK)sely mounted I 
upon a pivot. | 


runners, which is also 
cabs and omnibuses in 


Some CanaiHm 
sleighs arc veryexpea. 
give, for quite as mndh 
is spent upon them u 
upon the carriage. 

The shafts of t 
sleigh are obliged b 
be attached a litth 
towards the leftinsteid 
of being exactly in ih 
centre, becacse lb* 
body of the slei^ 
be i ng much lower this 
that of a carriage, tb- 
driver could not other¬ 
wise look out over hi- 
horse. It is not u- 
usual for a sleigh-luj 
of people to be npst: 
in the snow, but t> 
liann is done unJ** 
the horse should lu 
away and break tb' 
vehicle. 

The jingling oftb' 
sleigh bells has aTfry 
pleasant effect is 
cheering up the hers^^. 
and making the t:> 
roughfares more linl' 
than they would elh' 
wise be, for uioa ti- 
thick carpeting « 
snow men and bo>-' 
move without mii- 
ing any noise. Fanneu 
use the same vaggf:. 
for both wheels ui 
the case with the no: 
w hich the Cans Isa 
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f>]\ oisy matter; so 
l ic tir.H Wheels were, 
MS we know from 
many old pictures, 
rut from the solid 
trunk of a tree. 

I'he idea of a 
K'eigh may in like 
insnnoT have been 
drawn from the 
k!;^l)t of ft small gla- 
lier smoothly glid¬ 
ing down A cleft of 
some Alpine moun¬ 
tain ms.^. 

Tlipse glaciers 
have, a-s wo all 
know, served very 
important purposes 
in the world's hi.s- 
tory, acting as sleighs 
for tlie conveyance 
of .stones and earth 
to great distances. 

The.s« natural 
sliighs melting, 
large boulders were 
often loft in very, 
remarkable situa- 
ti ms; several are 
vet remaining which 
fl<5 (b^licately 
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•s just pride. Tb? 
iage baildpT-i 
great Dorffttni 
union hire i, 
id-wide Kp'*' 
for combiairi" 
ibility with et 
ce, and even 
les seem spedt.r 
nted fot 
rh CaMihJ 
Is. EwiJ**'-'' 
. can affhtJ ^ 
so k«'r> 

» and cutt'?r. 
Winter is “■ 
it holiJsy » 
and cveo ttf 
ler ceases fttri 
aniuons toil ^ 
3 in the fan. 

' live many aiit^ 
1 town, bat 
oublc sleigh 
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tilling somebody of the direction they inoau to 
take, and therefore a person lost iu the snow 
is nearly coituin to be found, but it is by no 
means.certiiin that he will be found alive. 

In tiie backwoods of North America there aro 
no horses, but oxen are used instead, they being 
better fitted for the wanU of the settlers. 
The horse is a noble animal, capable both of 
making great speed and of exerting remarkable 
efforts of jK)wer, but he is not so patient and 
steady-going as tlie ox. Speed is of no im- 
jwrtanee in summer upon roads w^iicU are so 
deeply seamed with ruts that every step forwards 
must be cautiously made, and the settlers cannot 
afford to keep hoi-ses for the pleasure of sleigli- 
ing in winter. 


f the way ; wlien the .snow is in goad condition, 
'te horses’ feet seetn scarcely to t»iich the 
round. The light “cutter" is a yet greater 
larvfil of si)eed, whilst the cold br.icing air so 
•ispirits the animal that, far from requiring the 
hip, he often gives his driver some trouble to 
in him in. 

The worst roiuls become decent in winter: 
•iiigiiig sw’amp, filling chasiti, raising the by- 
ays ill many c:wcs to the tops of tlie fences, 
lag Snow plays a royal part. Snow, which is 
.such gi'cat service to tlio public roads, is far 
oiii being desirable upon the railway lines, to 
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7. Sambo's "Own.” 


A yoke of oxen can, moreover, draw a much 
larger load than a team of horses, and they may 
he seen coining to market with wood for the 
store in seasons when sleighing is particularly 
good, and a long journey can lie inado with 
profit. One hundred miles to market is nothing 
to the owner of a sleigh and a yoke of oxen. 

lu the nortli-west territories, especially in tho 
newly-created province of Manitoba, dogs aro 
liarne.s.sed to tlie sleighs, tho wide expanse of 
prairie offering no impe«liment to tlieir employ¬ 
ment. When heavy loads aro to bo drawn, 
long tiains of dogs are 
used, which resemblo 
from a distance a p ick 
of lionnds upon the run. 
Tlioee dogs usual ly be¬ 
have very well, but 
.sometime.s one of them 
forgets tho serious part 
that lie is playing, and 
rolls over and over in 
the snow as if ho wero 
inside ids own kennel. 

In Alaska, a country 
which is far more iu- 
liospitablo than British 
North America, rein¬ 
deer aro used for tho 
}'nq >080 of drawing 
sleighs, a practice 
wiiieii holds amongst 
the Esquimaux as well. 
Some of U9 havo read 
accounts of Sir John 
Franklin’s travels in 
the Polar seas, and of 
his loss. Those who 
have will remember 
the number of uses to 
which the Ksuiiimanx 
j)ut the reindeer be¬ 
sides that of sendng as 
a siibstitiito for the 
horse. In Nova Scotia, 
tlie big raoose-dccT is 
sometimes broken-in 
and hiuneBsed to 
sleighs, but this animal 
is too rarely met witli 
to Gomo into genend 
use asa bea.st of burden. 

A remarkable kind 
of sleigh, (dthoii^h ujed 
for only one special pur- 
jioso, and without cither 
dogs, lioi*s€s, or oxen, is 
the -‘tobogg.ui.’* 


6. American Toboffcan. 


r nothing of snow-slides and drifts, imjtedi- 
imta that sometime.s swallow up entire tniins, 
d are with difficulty removed by pick nml 
ovel. Wet snow lyitig upon the rails gives to 
e wheels a certain greasy property that causes 
em to slip and turn round without making 
ogress forwards. Ijarge snow-ploughs ilrawii 
' several steaTii-engines clear tlio railway track 
fore advancing tmin.s, whenever snow is falling 
unusual quantities, but no care or foie- 
ought can always avert the dismal fate of hi-ing 
owed-up. 

E |Thesame batl fortune 
jten happens to the tra- 
fller hy sleigh. Gaily 
sets forth upon pleii- 
re excursion or busi¬ 
es errand; friends arc 
j|>ecting him, home 
Vy await him. Sud- 
Mily it begins to snow, 

' )t the soft flaky j^etals 
which we in England 
e accustomed, but 
ow that is powdery 
id dry ; and with it 
ises the wind. Vainly 
t urges forward Ids 
ind(^ steed, for all 
aces of a road are 
*011 lost, the white 
ift eddying in from 
^ery side, and forming 
age bamers. Fortii- 
ale is he if, guided by 
twinkling light to the 
oiise of some farmer, 
fi can procure help 
) release his shivering 
OTBo, and obtain rest 
ud food for both, leav- 
ag his cutter to be 
■ug out after the sub- 
idence of the storm. 

Many a poor horse has 
>een frozen to deatli be¬ 
ars help could arrive ; 

)oUi horse and driver, 
ndoed, have been 
uiown to meet with 
he same untimely end. 

The latter may sustain 
life for a long while by 
turning his cutter up- 
ude down in the snow, 
ntd wrapping himself 
'fi the furs and rugs 
kvliich he is sure to have 


6. Canadian Toboggan, 


brought with him. Sooner or later, however, 
be will get huimry, and if lie can reach tho 
IVi-zen carcass of ids horse, ho may manage to 
rut a steak with which to .stay the gnawing 
p;dns of appetite, and thus live until search 
has l)ccn made for him. 

Vrry few’ proplr make >i long Journey without 
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The ‘‘toboj^gan” is siiii]>]y a boarJ, shod 
■witl* iron beneath, and curved at one eml like 
a skaUs and upon this boiud sits the steersman, 
togetlier with three or four veutiirHSoiiie tra* 
veliera. The jounioy is not aj>t to be long, it 
is true, yet those who lire easily made giddy liad 
hett^ stay at home. 

'rha toboggan starts from the top of n hill,, 
and is a miniatiii'e avalaiiclic, in slioi't, whos*.- 
career cannot be stopped when once the head¬ 
long-voyage Im begun. All being seate«l in 
t^dioggan at the crest of our imaginary hill, the 
proco.ss is as follows. 

• The driver raising his foot from the snow 
and thus releasing his sleigh, away it rusbe.s 
willj over-increasing speed, until tlie foot of tlie 
hill i.s reached. 

'l’(»bogganing is a very exciting amusement, 
au<! requires a clear eye and linn n*^rvcs to avoid 
danger. Many bad accidents have occurred 
throu’gb the neglect of proper precautions ; but 
as it Is usually x>racti.sed it is safe enough, and 
a delightful recreation. 

Dnnng the term of ofHce of the recent 
Oovei’iior-General of Canada, Lord Dutreiin, 
botlj governor and suite frequently patronised 
thi.s hoalthy amusement. Uiwn a smaller scale, 
tobogganing is a favourite sport with Canadian 
sehoriboys. The.se bnng their little “ bob- 
shdghs*' to school as a matter of course, and 
linrmg liours of recreation, or after school hours, 
send the blood through their veins and into 
tbeir cheeks by ninning their sleighs down hill 
over and over again. 

This Bport is indeed not unfrGr|uently carried 
to the point of abuse with many boys, who, at 
risk of life and limb, and to the annoyance of 
rK'Ople driving tlirough the streets, send their 
sleighs ftcroas the public thorough faros and 
almost between the horses’ legs. 

Strangely enough, accidents ai'c not common, 
Canadian boys having not a little courage, nerve, 
and exx)crien<^e in tho inanag<‘mcnt of sleighs. 

Under some of the older aclmiui.strations, 
tobogganing was much the fjishion in high 
oflicik) ciivles. The scene was usually Ottawa 
or the neighbourhood, where, with a hundred 
toboggans shooting down tho slopes at the s.'inie 
moment by torchlight, and with the bands 
pbiying, this royal sport was seen at its best. j 

At oiip. of tliese immense gatherings a distin- 
gUKhed foreigner, and native of a warm country, 
is sidd to have been asked how he liked the sport. 

“ Well,” replied he, "it seems to me to rc- 
semblo throwing oneself down a precipice to 
tho accompaniment of music,” and this }»erhaps 
very fairly expresses the sensation of the be¬ 
ginner'or the iuexperienced onlooker. 

Noxt-woek vie hope to conclude this series of 

• winter artioles'by a description of other favourite 
ic4'. gaincyj,-smdi as curling, etc. ; and then we 
.stialJ piubahly be able to take angling, foot- 
Iwll, and other matters on which we have pre- 
Diisfd articles. 




SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL sroiiv. 

Bv 'JUK Rkv. T. S. MiI.MN(.10N. 
Author of “ I’laltm Ch-cd," nnil ’* 

CJiAiTEu xni.—Tin; <.(•'-'-^0 .v. 



“ \\J HAT is your uceount of this affair ? ’* i 

\V tho master said to Merivale, find- l 
ing that Meyer denied having taken any 
part in tho duel, 

, a But before ho could speak Jervis 
aaswerod for him. "It’s all ray doing, 
sir,’’ be said. " I sent him a challenge." 

" You sent a cbnllonge ? You may ■well 
bang down your bead, .sir. I am glad, 
however, to see thatyou arc ashamed of it. 
A challenge to fight^dth swoixls—or bod- 
kinsi" he continued, taking one of tho 
■weapons in his hand and feeling tho point 
of it with his fingoni. "Yet even with 
this you might have inflicted a fatal injury; 
you would then have, had tho blood of a 
fello'v-creatupe upon* your heiwi. Did you 
forget that God alone can give lifo, and 
that He has. said * Thou shalt not kiU ’ Y 
You did not, of course, intend to Icill; hut 
such a quarrel as this ainonnls to nearly 
the same thing, for ‘ lie that hateth his 
brother is a murderer.’ " 

" There was no hatred ou my part,’L 
said Jervis. 

"And I am sure there wa.'- none on 
mine,” Merivale addtd. 


" How then did this quarrel arise!''* 

Jorvds immediately began to protest tbit 
there would have been no quarrel if tbiy 
had been loft to themselves. He worid 
not have it said that Knglishmen wptp 
cowards; that was all. He had been 
taunted with being afraid, and had felt 
himself obliged, for the credit of the sahcol 
to send the challenge. 

"And you, Merivale, were obliged.for 
the credit of the school, to accept it, I sup¬ 
pose? Well, it seems iA me that ym 
were both of you great coward.'i after all. 
or you would not have been afraid to do 
what you knew to be right. If youhsl 
poss(!S8ed any moral courage you would 
have cared very little what this follcv 
Meyer might think of you (for I suppns- 
he was at the bottom of it) or whai be 
might say. I am disappointed willi 
yon, Merivale, the senior monitor of tit* 
school! ' 

Merivale, who had been silent hitherto 
could not stand that. 

" I don’t want to throw the blame upon 
any one else," he said; “and perhaje I 
have acted indiscreetly. I agreed iomM 
Jervis, but I never said I would fight him. 
and never intended to. I came here U 
shake hands with him, and at the sam» 
time to do my duty as a monitor by puttine 
a stop to such ridiculous and disorderly 
proceedings.” 

" But you fought me ! " said Meyer. 

" I gave you your choice whether yon 
, would be r{ porto<l or chastised onthespot, 
that was all. Y’ou chose a thrashing: 

I am almost sony^ that I did not give yon 
a little more of it.” 

"And now you have reported mf* 
well ! ” 

" No, sir,” Mr. Lightfoot said, in reply- 
"Nothing has been reported to me; ith 
by accident that I am here .*50 early. M» ri- 
vale has done all he could to screen you. 
It is plain that you alone are the authorof 
this mischief. There are many things ia 
jour country which are well worthy of 'Si* 
imitation ; but this is not one of them. Mo 
he said, kicking the foils with his feet; “bo 
this duelling is not one of them. I 
not bring you here to kitrodiice sect 
customsor costumes,"lookingat Jervis, wh 
wa.s still struggling v\ith his pads likeshf 
in annour—" such customs or costniuc^ 
these. You must be at liberty to rctnm t( 
your own country. I shall dispense rill 
your services here forthwith." 

" I beg your pardon, sii','* .said Merivale 
intorrupting him. 

" WeU:-'" 

" Are you Kati.sfied that I came hero only 
as an act of duty, arid not to take? ywrr in 
the quarrel ? " 

“ Ck^rtainly, Merivale ; you have 
so." 

"Well then, sir, I have given him i 
thnishing.’’^ 

" I understand you. Y^ou mean thiitl* 
hft« been already chastised ?** ,, 

" Yes, sir." j 

And that he ought not to be punisbt>: 
fjwice for tho same oft'ence ? -j 
. " No, sir.” >if, O' 

I believe you are'^right. I a® 
nlmoat: apm' you took it into your owe 
hands ; but as a monitor, you were 
in doing so. I suppose, then, I inuFt not 
take any further notice of the oflVnce.” 

" Thank you, sii\” said Meyer. 

" You have nothing to thank mo for. I 
have obsorvod your conduct for some ti®r 
past, and should certainly have disiuL^' * 
you now without an hour’s notice if 
vale had not interceded for you. Yon 
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mst be more careful. Now you can go. 
or your own credit, I hope that what i 
18 ooonrred this morning will be kept 
■CTOt. It need not be told to any one. 
[erivale, I know, can bo trusted; and 
ervifl will only be too glad, I should 
link, to hush it up.” 

When he had said this. Hr. Lightfoot 
ft them. 

“Now tell me what you know about 
r. Geo and his apples,” Merirale said to 
■rvis, as they were leaving the ground 
gether when the latter had at last dis- 
cumbered himself of his armour. 

“That is soon done,” said Jervis; “I 
IS a fool not to tell you before.” 

“Well?” 

“ The day of the scramble, when, as you 
ow, Meyer and I left the playground in 
tinff, we happened to go in the direction 
Gee’s house. Meyer noticed the apples 
the orchard, and being in a very bad 
mour, began to throw stones at them. 
:ricd to persuade him to let them alone, 
t he would not listen to me. He said he 
Duld not go in for any of those ‘ dis- 
iceful scrambles,’ and therefore ho 
)uld take his share in some other way. 
course that was not fair ; but he went 
pelting at the apples out of mere mis- 
cf or spite. He was still throwing at 
im when I came away and left him. I 
iove he had an altercation with the 
mer afterwards, though what passed 
we<;n them I cannot say.” 

• Did ho go into the orchard, or gather 
V of the apples ? ” 

‘ I don’t know; I am half afraid he did. 

I Geo got into a rage with him (as he 
1 mo afterwards), and told him plainly 
,t he should send no more apples to the 
ool, and if any one tried to steal them 
would be a match for them. I dare say 
was very glad to be rid of his bargain, 
is not Uke JoUfPe; he always grudged 
ting with the fruit, and was well pleo^ 
lave an excuse for putting an end to the 
oement.” 

Well, we have no right to his apples. 

. why did you not tell me-this before ? 
y did you let us go t#' €tee to remon¬ 
te as we did?—a horrid fellow, with 
‘You are, are you?’ ‘You do, do 
? ’ ‘ You will, will you ? ’ You ought 
to have exposed us to such a rebuff as 
met wita.” 

No, I ought not} but I was over-per¬ 
iod.” 

And then to send me that challenge, 
wing that Meyer wras in the wrong, and 
; you had nothing to with-it! ” 
Over-persuaded again. I’m awfully 
y. I was afraid, don’t you see, that 
would think that I was afraid.” 

Oh yes, I see. Well, there’s an end of 
hat. And as for Mr. Goo, I only hope 
fellows will understand that they never 
any real claim upon him. But I dare 
they will thialc themselves very badly 
ted. I wish Meyer had never come to 
«0iool.” 

Wo might have got rid of him just 
; it is your doing that he stays.” 

Yes. i am half sorry for it. But I 
d not let him be punished twice, yon 
V; that would not have been fair. Be- 
!, what would have become of him if 
ad been turned away in disgrace ? He 
no friends able to do anything for him; 
s only a half-pupil, you know. It 
it have been a good thing for the 
ol if he had been expelled; but it was 
er to let him stay and give him a 
ice of doing better, 'That was Light¬ 
's opinion, 1 fancy. He seemed quite 


pleased and reheved when I spoke up for 
uim.” 

“ Well, I shall have no more to do with 
him. I hate those foreigners.” 

“ That’s absurd. Foreigners are no 
worse than other people. If you were to 
go to Germany you would bo a foreigner. 
Look at young Pierre. Do you hate 
him?” 

Jervis was silent; he was conscious of 
having a prejudice against Pierre, he 
scarcely knew why. It was a feeling 
which prevailed more or less among many 
of the fellows. We none of us liked 
foreigners. They are so odd, to say the 
least of it. I did not much care for young 
Pierre myself at first, but I got to like 
him very much afterwards. 

I may as well say here what was the end 
of this business as far os Meyer was oon- 
oemed. The stupid fellow could not re¬ 
frain from boasting to one or two of hie 
companions that he and Hcrivale had 
fou^t a duel with sharp swords, and that 
ho had drawn the first blood, and con¬ 
sequently was entitled to be considered 
viotor in the fight. It was observed that 
Merivale’s hand was tied up, and the story 
spread all through the school. Mr. Light- 
foot then thought it nooessary to state the 
real facts, -which Meyer had bettor have 
concealed. Soon after that Meyer disap¬ 
peared from the school, and -we never 
heard any more of him. 

Merivide was quite right in supposing 
that the boys, especially those of the lower 
forms, wotUd think themselves aggrieved 
by Farmer Gee’s refusal to give them their 
share of apples from his orchard—or, as 
we called it, to pay his customary tribute. 
Many of them hod been four or five years 
at the school; hut not even the oldest of 
them could remember a time -when the 
apples had not been brought in at the 
proper season ; and we all considered that 
it was as much a matter of right that we 
should have our share of the produce of 
the orchard as that Mr. Gee should have 
his.' True, Mr.- Gee paid rent for his land, 
which we djd not. But that had nothing 
to do with it. There had been a gentle¬ 
manly understanding between us and tiie 
occupiersvof the two faniis that wo should 
refrain from- heli>ing oui-selves, and that 
they should each give us a barrow-load of 
fruit. We had kept our part of the bar¬ 
gain strictly, so far as we then knew; 
and Mr. Gee had not kept his. 

The fanner, no doubt, took a different 
view of the case. Ho did not consider that 
he was boimd by an agreement entered 
into with his prcdecesior. For a year 
or two he had continued the custom 
of “giving the hoys a taste,” ss he 
called it, but ho denied that they had 
any right to claim it. He wonted to 
make all the money ho could of his orchard, 
and being offended at Moyer’s conduct, he 
was not slow to take advantage of that oir- 
omustancG to break away from the agree¬ 
ment altogether. He could take care of 
himself, he said, and the boys might do as 
they Uhed. In short, he defied them. 

Of course wo did not like to be defied ; 
and though we were not disposed to resume 
the long-forgotten practice of robbing 
orchards—I should hope we had too much 
self-respect for that—yet -we lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of letting Mr. Gee know our opiiuon 
of him and our strong objection to his 
conduct. If any of our fellows chanced to 
meet him in the village they would stare 
him in the face and give him the cut direct, 
instead of looking at him pleasantly, as 
they used to do (especially at that season 
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of the year), and wishing him “ Good 
morning.” And if he turned his head after 
they had passed, he would see them stand¬ 
ing still and looking after him, or, perhaps, 
laughing together, and pretending to take 
aim at him with stones, or to hit him over 
the head with their sticks. 

Although Mr. Geo had gathered and 
secured most of his apples before declaring 
his intention not to pay any more tribute, 
yet two or three trees remained, covered 
with choice fruit, which was not yet ripe, 
and these gave him no little anxiety; for 
he thought, no doubt, that since war was 
openly declared he might expect a descent 
of the enemy at any time. Ho took pre¬ 
cautions, therefore, and among other 
things he brought out an old notice board, 
which had been put away somewhere in « 
loft, and bad it stuck up near the trees 
The inse,ription on it was— 

“ Man-traps and spring gims. 

All persons trespassing 
will 1)0 prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law.” 

Now it happened that some of the fel¬ 
lows, passing near this spot, caught sight 
of the board and stopped to read it. Young 
Byan was the first to spy it out. 

“Look at that, boys,” he said. “Sure 
I never saw a man-trap in me life, and 
can’t see one now.” 

He exi)ected to see a large box, I sup¬ 
pose, with bars round it, and a hook and a 
bait for a fellow to nibble at. 

“ Spring guns, too; I’d like to know 
how can they be spring guns in the 
autumn.” 

“ It’s an impudent thing of old Gee to 
put up such a notice, ” said another. “ It’s 
meant for us, of course.” 

“ As if we wanted to steal his trumpery 
apples! ” said a third. 

“ Let’s go over and pull it down,” said 
Byan. 

The proposal met with instant applause. 
They looked up the road and down the 
road, to the ?«ght and to the left, and 
seeing no one, climbed over the paling and 
made an attack upon the offensive hoard. 
The post to which it was attached was 
firmly rooted in the ground and could not 
be shaken, so the gossoon mounted upon 
the shoulders of another boy, and tned 
with all his force to wrench away the board 
from it. That also resisted his efforts. 

“What-will I do -with it?” said Byan, 
looking about him. “ 1 oan’t stir it. See 
now I give me that bit of chalk here in ms 
hand.” 

There was plenty of chalk lying about, 
from the nature of the soil. ’Ihe gossoon 
chose a soft piece, and carefully whitened 
over the words in the second line— all per¬ 
sona treapaesinfi — leaving the mysterious 
intimation, “Man-traps and spring guns 
will be prosecuted.” 

“ That will do, I think,” he said, jump¬ 
ing down and surveying his work. Then 
they all returned to the road, and sat 
down under the fence laughing and talking. 

They had been there only a few minutM 
when Mr. Gee was seen coming from the 
house, -with his hands in his pockets and a 
pipe in bis mouth. He walked round the 
trees, inapeoting the fruit, but stopped 
presently to examine the soil just imaer 
them. 

“HuUo!” he said; “footmarks, eh! 
So they have been here already, have they t 
the young scamps! I wish 1 had caugM 
them. Some of them schoolboys. I’ll go 
bail! Yes; those are not the footprints of 
any of my people; they are too small, and 
there’s no clouts in ’em. I must keep a 
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better look-out. I should love to catch 
’em at it. I will, too, if I sit up all night 
for ’em. I wonder they aren’t afraid after 
that board. Why, look there! Did I 
ever ? No, I never did in all my days! If 
they haven’t had the impudence to go and 
—and tamper with it. ‘ Man-traps and 
spring guns will be prosecuted! ’ I’ll put a 
stop to this; 111 catch ’em if I sit up 
all night for ’em. Young rascals! their 
master ought to teach 'em better.” 

Murmuring thus to himself, the farmer 
walked about the ground, and at last, as 
chance would have it, came and sat down 
upon the bank close to where the boys 


Wo could hear Mr. Gee start. 

“ It’s a great shame not sending us our 
share of them. He must be a mean old 
fellow! ” 

They all agreed to th-at, and expected to 
see Mr. Gee look over the pilings at them 
with an angry countenance. But no ; he 
had evidently made up his mind to hear 
all that they had to say, regardless of the 
proverb that “ Listeners seldom hear any 
good of themselves.” 

“ Mean ! ” the gossoon wont on ; “• it’s 
downright di.shouest.” 

” Of course it is,” the others aU chimed 


‘‘Yes; to-night or to-monow night,* 
the night after. Some time between suiiKt 
and dawn.” 

Then they all got up and walked eff 
and as they turned the comer Ryanlodai 
back, and saw Mr. Gee’s large face pceriri 
over the fence after them, like a Imlloi 
looking for turnips. 

“ I hope he’ll have a pleasant aijti 
when morning comes,” said the liA 
man. ‘‘Sunset to dawn I I can lam; I 
see him sitting there, in the dark, nndae 
umbrella, not venturing even to light 'a 
pipe, for fear we should sec it or audl t. 
listening for what he can catch.” 



were sitting, being separated from them 
only by the wooden palings. They could 
smell the smoke from his pipe, and could 
hear every sound he uttered; but they 
could not seo him, nor he them. 

They were almost choking with laughter. 
Of course they were on the right side of the 
hedge, and did not care for him. The 
gossoon kept winking and trying to make 
the others understand what he was up to, 
but his mouth was etrotebed from ear to 
car, and they could not make out what be 
wanted. 

At last he managed to quiet down a 
little, and then, to their surprise, began to 
talk—in a low voice, to be sure—but still 
quite loud enough for Mr. Gee to hear 
him, 

“ They're first-rate apples, aren't they ? ” 
be said. 


In Farmer Gee’s Orchard. 

‘‘ Shall we come to-night ? ” Ryan asked, 
after a pause. 

“ How are we to get out ? ” one ‘f them 
answered, beginning to understand him. 

‘‘ Through the window, with a ladder,” 
ho went on. ‘ ‘ A rope ladder would be the 
thing; we can easily make one.” 

‘‘ Oh yes,” another answered. “ I know 
where there is one ready mode.” 

“ Do you ? Where ? ” 

“ On the flagstaff.” 

“ Thrue,” said Ryan; ‘‘ we can borrow 
that.” 

They were obliged to stop there; for 
the gossoon began to split; and the other 
fellows kept uttering little squeaks and 
clicks. But the farmer did not hear them. 

“Well,” said Ryan, after a pau.se, “we 
must do it soon if we do it at all, or they 
will be all gathered.” 


I “ And catching nothing after all, 
i perhaps, a cold.” 

“ Serve him right! What did he 
us?” 

“ Thievish young scamps.” 

“A mean fellow! To suppose thd^ 
would touch his nasty apples! 

' were made of gold and silver, with “*■ 
I moiids for pips. If he were an honest na'i 
i he’d send them of his own accord. 1| 
j won’t do that he may keep them, 
will be the thief then, I wonder t ' 

; If we can’t have them by fair meitfis» 

I won’t have them at all. He might 
: thrusted us for that. But if he won*' 
him sit up all night and watch. 1*^‘ 
his own proposal ; I would never n* 
thought of it if he hadn't put it 
head. Let him try how he likes it' 

(To be continued ) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

Br WiLi.iAM H. G. Kixgstox, 

AiUhirr of “ From PotaUr J/otikef/ to Admiral^" etc, 
CHArXKR XYII.—ROUNDING CAPE HORN. 

OB well-nigh six weeks we were en- 
deaTonring to get round Capo Horn, 
when the 
' weather mo¬ 
derated mak¬ 
ing way to 
I the we 8 t- 
ward, but, 
again being 
dnren back 
j often ■ over 

• more ground 
I than we had 
' gained. 

The captain 
was constant¬ 
ly on deck, 
exhibiting on 
all occasions 
his splendid 
seamanship. 

He was over 
on the look- 
t out to take 
. tvdvantage of 
1 the least 
' change of 
j wind which 

• would enable 
i us to lay our 
j course. Day 

• and night 
I were alike to 

him; he 
seemed in- 
: different to 
the piercing 
wind and 
tremendous 
storms of sleet 
and hail we 
encountered. 

Twice we 
sighted Caxie 
Horn, but 
each time, 
before many 
hours had 
passed, were 
again to the 
eastward of 
it. The cap¬ 
tain thought 
ho could en¬ 
dure an y- 
thiug, and 
certainly did 
not expose 
others more 
than he did 
himself. We 
saw nnme- 
reus sea-birds 
--albatrosses. 

Cape pigeons, stormy-petrels (or Mother 
Carey's chickens, as they are called), and 
many more. The albatross appeared to me 
a truly noble bird when on the wing ; no 
matter how rough the weather or how 
heavy the sea, he sat on the water per¬ 
fectly at ease, seeming to defy the very 
elements. 

One of the mates having got a strong 
line with a large hook at the end of it, a 
piece of meat as bait, and a cork to float it, 
let it drop astern. In an instant a huge 
albatross pounced down on the tempting 


Ocean, The wind had moderated a’d 
become more in our favour, although the 
vast billows rolled on like moving moun¬ 
tains of water. Now the ship forced her 
way to the suinniit of one, the next instant 
to gUde down rapidly into the vale below, 
performing the same course again and 
again. 

At length even the billows subsided, and 
we began to look forward to having fine 
weather. 
About noon 
one day the 
look-out 
from the 
masthead 
shouted, 
“There she 
spouts! there 
she spouts I ” 
A school of 
whales was in 
sight. 

“Lower 
two boats,” 
cried the cap¬ 
tain. 

No sooner 
was the or¬ 
der given 
than their 
crews, hurry- 
i n g aft, 
jumped into 
them, and 
very few 
minutes were 
sufficient to 
place all their 
gi ar in readi¬ 
ness and to 
lower them 
into the 
water. 

The captain 
himself went 
in one as har- 
])Ooner, the 
eecond mate 
in the other. 
I should have 
liked to go, 
but I knew 
that it was 
useless to ask 
have of the 
captain. 


They capture a huge Albatross. 

dead. He measured 17 feet from tip to 
tip of the wings. Tho feathers under 
his whigs and breast were as white as 
snow, and as they glanced in the sun¬ 
light, shone like silver. 

In contrast with the albatross was the 
stormy-petrel, a black bird scarcely larger 
than a sparrow, and, of course, web¬ 
footed. Vast numbers flew about the 
ship, but they were more diflScult to catch 
than the albatrosses. 

Again we sighted Cajie Horn, standing 
out solitary and grand into the Southern 


Away the 
taats pulled 
at a rapid rate 
to windward, 
the dii-oction 
in which tho 
whales bud 
been seen, 
and that wo 
might keep as 
near them as 
possible the 
ship was 
hauled close 
up. They 
were soon not discernible from the deck, 
and on they went increasing their dis¬ 
tance till even the look-out from the 
masthead could no longer distinguish 
them. Still the first mate had care¬ 
fully noted the direction they had taken, 
and seemed to have no doubt about pick¬ 
ing them up. The weather, however, 
which had been fine all day, now gave signs 
of changing, and in a short time the wind 
began to blow m .strong gusts, creating a 
nasty sea, but still it was not worse than 
whale-boats have ofti n to encounter. 


bait, and was hooked. It required two men, 
however, to draw him on board over the 
taffiail. Even when brought on deck he 
attacked everyone who came near him. The ' 
doctor advised us to stand clear of his 
wings and beak, but Horner thoughtlessly i 
held out his hat, when the bird, seizing | 
hold of it. hit tho crown clean out in a , 
moment. Not until hohad had sovci-alblows 
on the head with a handspike did he drop | 
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Whether or not they had succeeded in 
btriking a fish wo could not tell, for the 
days were very short, and evening drew on. 

Fresh look-outs were sent to each of the 
mastheads, and wo waited with anxiety for 
their reports. They soon hailed that they 
could see neither of the boats. At length, 
the darkness inci-easing, they were ctdled 
down, and lanterns were got ready to show 
the position of the ship. 

“ Shouldn’t be surprised if wo were to 
lose our skipper and the boats’ crewS,” 
said Homer to me; “ I’ve heard that such 
accidents have happened before now.” 

“I hope not,” I answered, “ for althongh 
our captain is a severe man, it would be 
dreadful to have him and the other poor 
fellows lost out in this stormy ocean, with 
no land for hundreds of miles where they 
could find food and shelter, even were they 
to reach it.” 

While we were speaking a heavy sqnall 
struck the ship, and the remaining hands 
were ordered aloft to take two reefs in the 
topsails. Jim and I wore on the foreyard¬ 
arm. We had just finished our task, when 
Jim declared that he saw a light away to 
windward. 

On coming on deck we told Mr. Griffiths. 
He at once ordered a gun to be fired as a 
signal. A blue light was then burnt, the 
glare of which, as it fell on our figures, 
gave us all so ghastly an appearance that 
Homer, who had never seen one before, 
cried out, ” What has come over you 
fellows P Is anything dreadful going to 
happen ? ” 

As the firework died-out we looked in the 
direction Jim had won the light, and-.in a 
little time we caught eight of it from the 
deck. The men on this gave a hearty 
cheer to show their satisfaetion. How the 
light disappeared,, now it.«ame in sight 
again, as the boat rose on the eiimmit of a 
sea. , 

The ship was hoye to. Presently a faint 
hail was neard. W« answered it iwith a 
shout from our united voices. At length 
one boat could bei. distinguished. Where 
was the other P ■ . 

The captain’s voice assured us-that he 
was in the first. iHe was soon on deck, 
and the boat was hoisted up. He looked 
pale and haggard^and much annoyed at 
not having lolled a .whale. The other 
boat he said was not far off. 

We kept hove to for.h^, fearing that if 
she did not soon appear she might be 
swamped before shoioauld be hoisted in, for 
as the wind and ee»' were new rapidly 
rising every moment was of importance. 
At length she came alongside, but it was 
with the greatest .difficulty that the men 
got out of her. They looked thoroughly 
worn out with th(». long pull. We, had 
scarcely made sail again and were standing 
nil our course when the gale came down 
oil us, more furiously than before, blowing 
right in our teeth. It was now evident 
that had a whale been killed we should 
have been compelled to abandon it. 

In spite of his fati^e the captain re¬ 
mained on deek, swearing fearfully at his 
ill-lnck. Those who had been away with 
the boats were allowed to turn in, but the 
vest of us were kept on deck, for at any 
moment all our strength might be re¬ 
quired. 

Suddenly, whilo I was aft, the captain 
uttered a loud cry, or shriek it seemed 
to me. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” asked the 
mate. 

‘ ‘ I cannot see! ” groaned the captain. 

‘ Where am IP What has happened P ” 


The mate went to him and took his arm. 
“It may be but for a moment,” he 
said. 

There had been no lightning; nothing, 
as far as we could discover, to produce 
blindness. Still the captain refused to 
leave the deck, declaring that it would 
pass over. The doctor, who had turned in, 
was called up, and came to him. 

The increasing gale compelled the mate 
to attend to the duties of the ship. The 
doctor summoned me to assist in leading 
the captain below. I took his arm; he was 
trembling like an aspen. Wo led him to 
his berth, and assisted him to undress. 

“ Shall I be better in the morning, think 
you, doctor P ” he asked, in an agitated 
tone. 

“ I cannot say. Captain Hawkins. I 
believe that this blindness has come on in 
consequence of your having overtaxed your 
physical powers. In course of time, with 
rest and a warmer climate, I trust that yon 
win recover your sight.” 

“ Oh that it may be so! ” cried the cap¬ 
tain, as he laid his bead on the pillow. 

We had a heavier gale that night than 
we had before encountered. The seas again 
and again washed over the deck. It seemed 
wonderful that more of the men did not 
knock up. 

. The tot mate looked thin and haggard, 
aad so did most of the other officers and 
men. The bulwarks on both sides had been 
carried away, two of the boats had been 
injured, and the ship had suffered various 
other damages. 

Stilliwe kept at it; the wind shifted; 
C^>e Horn was actually weathered, and at 
length a.-,joyous cheer burst from the 
throats of the crew as the ship’s head was 
directed to the north-west. It was some 
days, however, before we felt any sensible 
cb^ge of climate, but after that it grew 
warmer and warmer, for we were now 
fairly in the Pacific. 

The oaptain was disappointed in his 
expectations :of recovering his sight. He 
came daily on deck and stood turning bis 
head round io^avery direction, and I ob¬ 
served a painful expreasion on his coun¬ 
tenance. , , 

“ I’ll tell yon what, Peter, I’ve a notion 
how the captain came to lose .his sight,” 
said Homer to me in a confidential tone. 
“ It's a punishment tq him for the way he 
treated>£8dalp, and yon, and Jim-” 

“ We have no right to think that,” I 
answered; ‘.‘ even if he hsditreated me ^ 
times worse than ho has done, I should net 
wish him to suffer what must be to a man 
of his nature so terrible a misfortune.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose I must keep^ my 
opinion to myself,” answered Homer. 

In a few days we reached the island o£. 
Juan Fernandez, and hove to off it that. 
tho boats might go in close to the shore to 
catch some fish. Mr. Griffiths gave Jim 
and me leave to go in oner of them. We 
were provided with hooks and lines. The 
water was so clear that we could see the 
fish take the bait, which they did so ra¬ 
venously, that in a short time we had as 
many rook cod and other fish as we re¬ 
quired. We afterwards landed and brought 
off a quantity of wild mint, which grows 
in profusion over the island. We made it 
into tea, which we enjoyed very much 
after drinking pea-coffee so long. 

Whilo we were collecting the mint we 
saw a number of goats bounding among 
the rocks, some standing still and looking 
down on ns. They were descendants of 
those which inhabited tho island in the 
days of Alexander Selkirk, who was taken 


off by Hampior during his last voyage to 
the Pacific. 

At first we thought that there were no 
inhabitants,but just as we were shoving off 
wo hoard a shout, and a white man ami 
negro were seen rushing down towards u«, 
shouting and gesticulating furiously. 

They were both dressed in skins, with 
high fur caps, and had long sticks in their 
hands to hdp themselves as they ran. 

“ Why, I do believe that must be Hobin- 
son Cmsoe and his man Friday,” cried 
Homer, at which all hands laughed. 

“ He got home long ago, or he never 
could have written his history, stupid," 
said the mate; “ but whoever they are we’ll 
wait for them.” 

Still Homer had not got his first idea 
out of his head. He had not read much, 
but be had read Kobinson Crusoe, and 
believed in it as a veracious history. 

The strangers soon reached tho boat. 

“Now, 1 say, ain’t you Bobinsou Cru¬ 
soe P ” cried Homer, as the white man got 
up to the boat. 

“ No, my name is Miles Soper, and I 
know nothing of the chap you ei>eak of. " 
answered the -stranger. 

“ I say, mister,” he continued, turning 
to the mate, “ will you take us poor fel¬ 
lows off ? We were cast ashore some sii 
months ago or more, and are the only 
people out of our ship, which went down 
off there, who saved their lives, as far as 1 
can tell. Sam Coal here and I came ashore 
on a bit of a raft, and we have had a bard 
time of it since then.” 

“Why, as to that, my man, if you’n' 
willing to enter and serve aboard our ship, 
T dare say the captain will take you, but 
he doesn’t want idlers.” 

“ Beggars can’t be choosers,” answered 
Miles Soper. “ If you are willing to take 
us we shall be glad to go, and both Sam 
and I are able seamen.” 

“Well, jump in, my lads,” said the 
mate; “ but haven’t you an;^hing at tho 
plaoe where you have lived so Tong to 
bring away ? ” 

“No; we’ve nothing bat the clothes we 
stand up in, exoeg^ iketay be a few wooden 
boiyjs and such like things,” answej-ed the 
stranger, who looked hard at the mate as 
he spoke, probably suspecting that wo might 
pull off, and that he and his chum might 
be left behind. Both the men seemed in 
.tolerably good condition. They told us 
that they had had abundance of goat’s 
flesh and vegetables, as well as fruit, but 
■that they had got tired of the life, and 
had,'had a giuiTrel with four mongrel 
Spaniards, who hved on another part of 
the island, whom they thought might some 
day try to murder them. 

- They both asked to .take an oar. and, by 
the waytohey pnllad, they showed that they 
■wave l^ely to be useful hands. When wc 
got on board the Isitropid, Mr. Griffiths 
spoke very kindly to them, and as they at 
once said that they would be glad to enter, 
their names were put down as belonging 
to the crew. 

I took a liking from the first to Miles 
Soper, though he was perfectly uneilucated, 
and could neither read nor write. Sam 
also seemed an honest merry fellow. He 
and the other Africans soon became 
friends. 

The crew bad been employed on the pas¬ 
sage, whenever the weather permitted, in 
preparing what is called the “cnttiDg-in 
gear,” which consists of tho various tackle* 
and ropes for securing the whales along¬ 
side when caught and taking off the- 
blabber. Then there was the gear of tho 
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various boats, and it would astonish any¬ 
one to see the enormous number of articles 
stowed away in a whale-boat when she 
starts after a whale. 

Ererything was now got ready, as we 
were in expectation every day of falling 
in -with whmes, and the men were on the 
look-out from the mastheads from dawn 
untU dark, in the hopes of seeing them. 
1 longed to see a whale caught, for as yet 
; lie voyage had been profitless, and every 
one was out of spirits. The captain, who 
still remained perfectly blind, notwith¬ 
standing the assurances of Dr. Cockle that 
lie would recover, was so esipecially. He 
seemed like a heartbroken man; his 
countenance gloomy, as if troubled with 
melancholy thought8,and his whole manner 
and appearance were changed. It was sad 
to see him como on deck and stand, some¬ 
times for an hour together, turning his face 
round, as if he was picturing to himself 
the sparkling ocean, the blue sky overhead, 
and the busy scene which the deck of his 
ship pre.sented. 

I ohserved that Mr. Griffiths never Mve 
an order if he could help it while, the blind 
captain was on deck. The health of the 
latter, however, by degrees improved, the 
c dour returned to his cheeks, and his voice, 
when he spoke, again had the ring in it 
which I had from the first remarked. 

Day after da}', however, we sailed on 
without seeing a whale. At length one 
lay. soon after noon, the first mate having 
lust taken an observation, and the captain 
being in his cabin, wo wore cheered by the 
:ry from the masthead of— 

There she spouts! There she spouts 1 ” 
The loud tramping of the men on deck 
•■imsed those below, who quickly sprang 
ip, eager to engage in the expected chase. 
Among the first who appeared was the 
■iiptain, who ran up the companion-ladder 
with as much agility as he had ever dis- 
Jayed. 

“Where away; where away?” he 
isbed. 

The men pointed to windward, and to 
iiir surprise the captain turned his eyes in 
he same direction. 

“ Lower three boats,” he shouted. “I’ll 
ro in one of them.” 

Presently I saw a low, bush-like spout of 
. hite mist rise from the surface of the sea, 
ot two miles off. 

‘ ‘ There she spouts! There she spouts! ” 
houted the captain, sho-wing that he saw 
. 10 . 

With wonderful rapidity, as eveiwthing 
■ns prepared, the boats were lowered. The 
II-tor had come on deck. 

■ ‘ Where are you going. Captain Haw- 
iri.s ? " he asked, in an astonished tone. 

"In ohasc of those whales out there,” 
ii>wered the captain ; “ for, doctor, I can 
I them as well as you do.” 

Of this there could be no doubt. Several 
t that instant appeared at various dis- 
iiioes. 

The excitement of the moment had given 
10 required stimulus to the captain’s 
•rves, and he was restored to sight. 

I remembered the fruitless chase off 
»pe Horn, when the captain and those 
ith him so nearly lost their lives, but this 
iiiniaed to be successful. The captain’s 
l it teok the lead. His aim was to get up 
■ one of the monsters of the deep just as 
ri'tumed to the surface for hreatliing, as 
would be some time before it could go 
iwn again, and before that interval many 
harpoon and lance might be plunged 
to its body. 

The captain soon took the lead; the men 


pulled as if their lives depended on it. 
Before they were half a mile away a whale 
rose just ahead of the captain’s boat. 
iSpringinginto the bows, he stood, harpoon 
in hand, ready to strike. 

Presently he was close up to the monster; 
the weapon flew from his grasp, followed 
,by three lances hurled in rapid succession. 
The whale, fueling the pain, darted off. 
Another boat came up, and a second har¬ 
poon was made fMt, while several more 
lances were plunged into its side. 

Presently its enormous flukes rose in the 
air. 

“He has sounded! he has sounded!” 
cried those on board. 

Tho whale had dived, and the lines coiled 
away in the tubs ran rapidly out. The 
monster, however, had not finished its 
breathing, and soon after a second line had 
been secured to the first it came again to 
the surface. ’The boats pulled rapidly to¬ 
wards it, and the harpooners plied it with 
their lances. Presently we .saw them pull 
away as if for their lives. The whale rose 
nearly out of the water, and began taming 
round and lashing the surfooe with its 
flukes, each blow being sufficient to destroy 
any boat and her crew -within its reach. 

“ The monster is in its flurry,” I heard 
the doctor say. “It is ours to a cer¬ 
tainty.” 

He was right. After lashing the water 
into a mass of blood-tinged foam, it lay 
perfectly still. 

Those on board raised a shout as they 
saw a little flag fixed on the body. 

The boats now made chase after another 
whale, which gave them more trouble than 
the first; but they attacked it bravely, now 
palling up and hurling harpoons and lances 
into it, and now pulling away to avoid 
being attacked in return. 

Presently we saw one boat again dash 
forward, almost the next instant its frag¬ 
ments rose in the air and the crew were 
scattered far and wide around. Which 
boat it was we could not tell. Some fan¬ 
cied it was the captain’s, others.^hat it was 
the second mate’s. 

“ He regained his sight to-day,” said aa 
old Orkneyman. ‘ ‘ It’s a question whether 
it wasn’t that he might have a last look on 
his fellow-creatures and^amighty sea.” 

(To be eontityued.) ■ 

FIGURE-SKATING. 

By the A^'thor of “ SKATrN(i ano 

ScunLINO,” ETC. 

(Cmtinved/rovn .,page 262.) 





T ^ven', tin !i, liGWvvpr, he has only overeome 
j the obstacle, and to weave the ser¬ 
pentine into the 8 J'od 3 figures is a feat be¬ 
yond the power of any but the very best skaters. 

One curious r-ksult of the Q was the restoration 
to favour of the inner edge. As a mle, figure- 
skaters never used the inside edge except in 


forming the second loop of a 3 . But the Q. 
showed that to use the inside edge well required 
as much practice as the outside edge, and that 
unless the balance were absolutely perfect, the 
turn which develops tho body of the Q from tin- 
seroentine line of its tail cannot be made. 

The reader will notice that ail the curves, 
circles, and turns are executed on one foot. Per¬ 
haps the only two-footed figure which eVer 
gained favour in England is the spread eagle. 

Tliis figure is ludicrously ungraceful, and its 
only use is its difficulty. Taking a sharp run 
forward, the spread-eagler, if I may coin a word, 
assumed an attitude something like that of a 
fencer on guaid, but greatly exaggerated. Both 
knees are bent and forced ajtart os far as pos 
sible, and the toes arc turned out, so os to be in 
a line with the shoulders. 

It certainly gives good practice in preserving 
the balance under disadvantageous q^um* 
stances, but it cannot be worked into the figures, 
and is, in fact, little but a skater's joke. 

Americans, however, use both feet to a great 
extent, and manage to produce some very dawiing 
effects. Tho chief dinercncc between tho two- 
schools of skating seems to be that the American 
skaters twist and twirl about the ice, while the 
English skaters sail about it. The American 
system is more adapted to individual skating, 
but combined skating, such as that of the 
skating club figures, is nowhere seen to such 
perfection as in England. 

Then with us the body must bo upright, the 
knee of the employed leg must bo absolutely 
straight, and the other nearly so, the toe of tho 
unemployed foot ne-arly touching the icc. But 
the American skaters allow the knee to heiid, 
the body to stoop, and the unemployed leg to 
be lifted in a manner which would not be 
tolerated for a moment by any English skating 
club. 

Not long ago I heard ^at things of an 
American lady, who created qnito a sensation 
among tho general public. But the attitudes 
which she assumed were ungainly in the ex¬ 
treme. In one of her sensational tAvirls she 
stooped forwards so that the body w'as quite 
horizonbU. 

Ill order to balance her body, she struck out 
one leg behind her, raising it so high that the 
[ foot W’as nearly on a level with her head. This, 
hfOwevsr, was no very great height, as the knee 
of tUe employed leg was extremely bent. 
Indeed, she looked very much like the capital 

letUT ■ witli a joint in the upright stem, 

tints X”: I ^18 was thought very wonder- 

-inV and applauded accordingly. 

Hainea, howew, the Am.erican champion, 
who haa already been men^ned, committed 
none .of these extravagancies, and, except that 
he was not so fastidious about a straight knee 
as we arc on this side of the Atlantic, was as 
quietly graceful a skater a.s could be desired. 

Just a word or two in conclusion. 

This article is not intended for the general 
reader, who will, I fear, find it almo.st as dull 
a.s a page out of a grammar. It is intended 
simply for the use of those who really wish to 
learn the use of the skate, and who cannot 
obtiiia instruction from teaohers who are really 
accomplished-in tUs art. 

1 am .sure that if any lad will cai^ofolly follow 
the dirt^cUons which are here given he will avoid 
the bad iiabits which are so easy to acquire and 
80 difficult to eradicate. He wul also have the 
advantage of knowing what is to be done on 
skates, and if he tries to carry out our advice 
be w'ill be far on the way to becoming a real 
skater. 

He should not be discouraged if ho should 
fail at first. Eveiy one does so ; but if ho will 
persevere he will suddenly find himself able to* 
achieve the task which had so long boffied him. 

Curiously enough, it often happens that a 
scholar will work all day in the vain attempt to 
execute a figure. Next day he goe.s on the ice, 
and finds that he can do the very thing in 
which he failed on the previous day. The same 
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|)henoincnoi) often occiire when there has been a 
much longer interval, and a skater who fails in 
one season will succeed in the next when first 
he goes on the ice. 

So I arlvise the intending skater to persevere 
in spite of failure, and to bear these golden 
maxims constantly in his mind : 

1 . Straight knee. 

2. Too of unemployed foot behind the other, 
and nearly touching tbc ice. 

3. Sideways movement, with chin nearly on 
sJioulder. 

4. Body upright 

5. Arms carried easily, and never folded. 

THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By JUI.E.S Verne. 

cnAFTER XV.—A STRANGER. 

A t daybreak, next morning, Austin, who 
happened to be on ^ard, heard Dingo 
hark, and noticed that he started up and 
ran towards the river. Arousing the in¬ 
mates of the grotto, he snnoimced to them 
that gome one wa.s coming. 

“It isn’t Negoro,” said Tom; “Dingo 
would bark louder than that if Negoro were 
to be seen.” 

“ Who, then, can it be? ” asked Mrs. 


Bidding Bat, Austin, and Hercules follow 
his example, Dick Sands took up a cutlass 
and a rine, into the breach of which he 
slipijed a cartridge. Thus armed, the four 
young men made their way towards the 
rivar hank. Tom and Actmon were left 
with Mrs. Weldon at the entrance of the 
grotto. 

The sun was just rising. Its rays, inter¬ 
cepted by the lofty range of mountains in 
the east, did not fall directly on the cliff; 
but the sea to its western horizon was 
sparkling in the sunbi'ams as the party 
marched along the shore. Dingo was 
motionless as a setter, hut did not cease 
barking. It soon proved not to be his 
old enemy who was disturbing him. A 
man, who was net Negoro, appeared 
round the angle of the cliff, and advancing 
cautiously along the hank of the stream, 
seemed by his gestures to be endeavouring 
to pacify the dog, with which an encounter 
would certainly have been by no means 
desirable. 

“ That’s not Negoro ! ” said Hercules. 

“ No loss for any of us; muttered Bat. 

“You are right,” repU^ Dick; “per¬ 
haps he is a native; let us hope he may he 
able to tell us our whereabouts, and save 
us the trouble of exploring.” 

With their rifles on their shoulders, they 
advanced steadily towards the new arrival. 
The stranger, on becoming aware of their 
approach, manifested gi-cat surprise; he was 



*‘Qood morning, my yoting friend.” 


Weldon, with an inquiring glance towards 
Dick. 

“ We must wait and see, madam,” re¬ 
plied Dick, quietly. 


apparently puzzled a.s to bow they had 
reached the shore, for the .Pilgrim had 
hetn entirely broken up daring the night, 
and the spars that were- floating about had 


I probably been too few and too scatterrd to 
attract his attention. His first attitud.- 
seemed to betray something of fear; awi 
raising to his shoulder a gun that had W 
slung to his belt, he began to retrace E* 
steps; hut conciliatory gestures on th 
part of Dick quickly reassured him, andafta 
a moment’s hesitation he continued to 
advance. 

He was a man of about forty years oi 
age, strongly built, with a keen, bright eje, 
grizzly hair and beard, and a compkiici 
tannrd as with constant exMsure to th 
forest air. He wore a broad-Drimmed hit 
a kiiid of leather jerkin, or tunic, and loci 
I boots reaching nearly to his knees. To 
I his high heels were fastened a pair of 
widc-rowelled spurs, which clanked si he 
moved. 

Dick Sands in an instant saw that hen.' 
not looking upon one of the roving India:' 
of the pampas, hut upon oue of thw 
adventurers, often of very doubtful char* 
ter, who are not to he unfrequcntly metritj 
intheremotest qusirters of the earth. Qcarf;, 
this was neither an Indian nor a S]>snianj 
His erect, not to say rigid dcportmi nt, aa. 
the reddish hue wkh which his hair a 
beard were streaked, betokened him to l« 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, a conjecture whifi 
was at onco confirmed when upon Dick 
wishing him ‘' Good morning " he repfe 
in unmistakable English, with hardly atrse 
of foreign accent, , 

“ Good morning, my young friend.’’ ^ 
Ho stepped forward, and having shate 
bands with Dick, nodded to all his ixn- 
panioHs. 

“ Are you English he asked. 

“ No ; we are Americans,” replied Did 
“North or South?” inquired the nun 
" North,” Dick answered. 

The information seemed to affonl tE 
stranger no little satisfaction, andhea^ 
wrung Dick’s hiuid ivith all the enthnsiasn 
of a fellow-countryman. 

‘ ‘ And may I ask what brings you here ? 
ho continued. 

Before, however, Dick had time to rqJj 
the stranger had courteously raised his hit 
and, looking round, Dick saw that hii bo* 
was intended for Mrs. Weldon, who hid 
just reached the river-hank. She proceeded 
to tell him the particulars of how they hid 
been shipwrecked, and how the vessel hid 
gone to pieces on the reefs. 

A look of pity crossed the man’s face u 
he listened, and he cast his eye, as it might 
he involuntarily, upon the sea, in order ts 
discern some vestige of the stranded ship 
“ Ah ! there is nothing to be seen of <■« 
poor schooner!” said Dick, moumfullj; 
“ the last of her was broken up inthesto* 
last night.” 

“And no.w,” interposed Mrs. Weld*, 
“ can you tell us where we are ? ” 

“Where?” exclaimed the man, *‘4 
every indication of surprise at her qu^iwj 
“ why, on the coast of South America. » 
course! ” ^ 

“ But on what part ? are we near Peru ' 
Dick inquired, eagerly. 

“ No, my lad, no ; you are more to the 
south ; you are on the coast of BoIiu*i 
close to the borders of Chili.” j,.. 

“A good distance,! suppose, f rom Lima. ■ 
asked Dick. 

“ From Lima? yes, along way; lima# 
far to tlie north.” 

“ And what is the name of that premem" 
tory ? ” Dick said, pointing to the adjacfi* 
headland- , 

“ Tliat, I confe.ss, is more than I smaW 
*o teU you,” replied the stranger; ' 
although I have travelled a great deal ® 









the interior of the country, I have never 
before visited this part of the coast.” 

Dick pondered in thoughtful silence over 
the information he had thus received. He 
had no rea-son to doubt its accuracy; 
according to his own reckoning he would 
have expected to come ashore somewhere 
between the latitudes of 27° and 30° ; and 
by this stranger’s showing he had made 
the latitude 25° ; the discrepancy was not 
very great; it was not more than might 
be accounted for by the action of the 
currents, which he knew he had been un¬ 
able to estimate; moreover, the deserted 
character of the whole shore inclined him 
to believe more easily that he was in Lower 
Bolivia. ' 

'Whilst this conversation was going on, 
Mrs. 'Weldon, whose suspicions had been 
excited by Negoro’s disapijearanoe, had been 
scrutinising the stranger with the utmost 
attention; but she could detect nothing 
either in his manner or in his words to give 
her any cause to doubt his good faith. 

'• Pardon me,” she .said presently; “ but 
Tou do not seem to me to be a native of 
Peru.” 

‘■No, like yourself, I am an American, 

Mrs- he paused, as if waiting to bo 

told her name. 

The lady smiled, and gave her name; he 
thanked her, and continued, 

“My name is Harris. I was bom in 
ioutb Carolina; but it is now twenty years 
iince I left my home for the pampas of 
Bolivia; imagine, therefore, how much 
deasnre it gives me to come across some 
xjuntrymen of my own.” 

“ Do you live in this part of the province, 
Ur. Harris ? ” Mrs. Weldon asked. 

‘‘No, indeed ; far away; I live do'wn to 
he south, close to the borders of ChiU. 
Vt present I am taking a journey north¬ 
eastwards to Atacama.” 

“ Atacama I ” exclaimed Dick ; ” are we 
nywhore near the desert of Atacama ? ” 
‘‘Yes, myyoung friend,” rejoined Harris, 

‘ you are just on the edge of it. It extends 
»r beyond those mountains which you sec 
n the horizon, and is one of the most 
urious and least explored parts of the con- 
nent.” 

“And are you travelling through it 
lone P ” Mrs. Weldon inquired. 

“ Yes, quite alone ; and it is not the first 
me I have performed the journey. One of 
ly brothers owns alarge farm, the hacienda 
[ San Felice, absut two hundred miles 
■om here, and I have occasion now and 
«en to pay him business visits.” 

After a moment’^ hesitation, as if he i 
ere weighing a sudden thought, ho oon- 
nued, 

“ I am on my way there now, and if you 
ill accompany me I can promise you a 
!arty welcome, and my brother will bo 
ost happy to do his best to provide 
)u with means of conveyance to San 
rancisco.” 

Mrs. 'Weldon had hardly begun to express 
T thanks for the proposal when he said, 
imptly, 

“ Are the.se negroes your.sIaves ? ” 
“Slaves! sir,” replied Mrs. Weldon, 
■awing herself up proudly; “ wo have no 
ives in the United States. The South has 
)w long followed the example of the 
orth. Slavery is abolished.” 

“ I beg your pardon, madam. Ihad for- 
itten that the war of 1862 had solved 
at question. Bet seeing these follows 
ith you, I thought perhaps they might be 
your service,” he added, with a slight 
ne of irony. 

“ W’e are very proud to be of any service 


lioyV Own 


to Mrs, Weldon,” Tom interposed with 
digmty, “ but we are no man’s property. 
It is true I was sold for a slave when I was 
six years old; but I have long since had 


we get to my brother’s he shall have a nice 
little pony to ride.” 

But not even this tempting offer seemed 
to have any effect in coaxing Jack into- 



“He le my little son.” 


my freedom; and so has my son. Bat here, 
and all his friends, were bom of free 
parents.” 

“ Ah! well then, I have to congratulate 
you,” replied Harris, in a manner that 
jarred very sensibly upon Mrs. W’eldon’s 
feelings ; but she said nothing. 

Harris added, 

“ I can assure you that you arc as safe 
bore in Bolivia os you would be in New 
England.” 

He had not finished speaking when Jack, 
followed by Nan, came out of the grotto. 
The child was rubbing his eyes, having only 
just awakened from his night’s sleep. 
Catching sight of bis mother, be darted 
towards her. 

‘ ‘ What a charming little boy! ” exmaimed 
Harris. 

“ He is my little son,” said Mrs.Weldon, 
kissing the child by way of morning 
greeting. 

“ Ah. madam, I am sure you must have 
suffered doubly on his aceoimt. Will the 
little man let me kies him too ? ” 

But there was something in the stranger’s 
appearance that did not take Jack’s fancy, 
and he shrank back timidly to his mother’s 
side. 

“ You must excuse him, sir ; he is very 
shy.” 

“Never mind,” said Harris; “we shall 
be bettor acquainted by-and-by. When 


a more genial mood. He kept fast hold of 
his mother’s hand, and she, somewhat vexed 
at’ his behaviour, and anxious that no 
offence should be given to a man who 
appeared so friendly in his intentions,, 
hastened to turn the conversation to 
another topic. 

Meantime Dick Sands had been consider¬ 
ing Harris’s proposal. Upon the whole, 
the plan of making their way to the 
hacienda of San Felice seemed to commend 
itself to his judgment; but he could not 
conceal from himself that a journey of two. 
hundred miles across plains and forests, 
■without any moans of transport, would be 
extremely fatiguing. On expressing his 
doubts on this point, he was met with the 
reply, 

“ Ob, that can be managed well enough, 
young man; just round the corner ef the 
cliff there I have a horse, which is quite 
at the disposal of the lady and her son; 
and by easy stages of ten miles or so a day 
it will do the rest of us no harm to travel 
on foot.” 

“Besides,” he added, “ when I spoko 
of the journey being two hundred miles, 
I was thinking of following, as I usually 
do, the course of the river; but by tak¬ 
ing n short cut across the forest we may 
reduce the distance by nearly eighty- 
miles.” 

(To I/e conUnueJ.) 




























¥l\e Boy'^ Owi) 


A FUNNY MENAGEEIE. 


"YJ'i:xT we have tluj picture of an Ape (Fig. 1), 
l\ after looking at wliich we are not sur¬ 
prised to hear that “the negroes believe they 
•cjiii speak and will not, lest they should bo set 
to work.” The artist has made no mistake 
about the aj>e’s tail, for wo arc told ho has none. 
The B>LVii Apr (Fig. 2) is “a very deformed 
beast of America.” So .say 1, if he be like his 
picture. I am ghul I never met him when I 
lived there. 


quills.” After this we are not surprised to 
learn that “Ills voice is like a small trumpet,” 
and that he is “very wild;” but it does 
astonish us to be told that, after having his tail 
bruised, hectm bo tamed witliont danger. Jlay 
he never bo introduced into this country us a 
household i>et! 

Now' comes (Fig. -1) the Lami.v (pretty crea¬ 
ture !), concerning which we are told tliere are 
many fictitious stories. Nevertheless, it is 
“thought to be the creature meutioned in 
Isaiah xxxiv., colled in Hebrew’ Lilith, as also 
the Siiine wliich is ineutioued iii liuueuta- 
tiona iv.’* This will be uews to the editora of 



Fig. 2. 


We come now to a group of creatures which 
have be<’n cither evolved from the depths of the 
author's imagiimtion, or else he has been vic- 
timistd by some tmvelicr’s tale.s of marvels. 
For instance, here (Fig. 3) is 



own such a sow in llio pre.seiit day. It wou 
be too nimble and too hungry. The bupii-vi- 
dently c.'innot be improvrth unless it becd:'- 
Ciice of the earth, for it has h'.'cn “ devei-fitfi 
by the artist till it is horribly like a man. 

If it be said that our author did not comvrB 
himself about the interior anatomy of th^- 
tures he describes, I must make sui exception o 
the ca.se of Mice. Some wonderful thmestf- 
done inside these. “Their hearts are rr 
large, and their liver and lights increas* in u- 
wiiiter, the fibres in them increasing ati ..r- 
creasing with the moon ; for every day »*f a 
moon’s age there is a fibre increased in i .* 
liver.” This is rather vague ; one does n-'t ../ 
see the councctiou between the moon and '.it 
winter in the al>ovi* sentence. But a idear 
and correct grammar arc not the writf'r’s;-".. 



Bible Dictionaries : tliey arc wclcoiiip to iKith 
drawing and de.scrijitioii. 

I need only .add that it Is “the swiftest of all 
four-footed creatures, that it is very treacherous 
and cruel to men, and that it is bred in Libya. 
Fortunately, it “aomctime.s devours its own 
young.” Perhaps, since the book 1 am quot- , 
iug from was printed, all the young have been 
eaten. Let ils hope so. I 

Other strange beasts in this wonderful incna- t 
geric are the Unicorn (copied from the Royal ; 
Anns) ; the Sugoin (who Is described as being ; 
like six dillcrent beasts); the Allocamelus (a j 
sort of long-neckal horse) ; the .Strepsiceros ' 
(a wonderful horned sheep) ; the Potto ; and ! 
the Tutus. I shall say nothing of these, but ! 
1 must give you the dniwnngs of the Sow’ and ' 
the Bison (Figs. 5 and 6). ! 

The former of these hits certainly improved in j 
the course of a century. No Kerry farmer w’ould | 



Fig. 3. 

Of this giucsome beast wc leam that it is i 
“ bred among the Indians,” has “a triple row I 
of tectli, in bigness and rouglmesa like a lion’.s, I 
face and eai-s like a man’s, a tail like a scor- ' 
pion’s, armed with a sting and sharp-pointnl! 


Fig. 7. 

For instance, describing the MrsK.-liiT, Ih*- ' 
“It builds in the mar.shes, by the w:ir'’r-si 
with two or three ways into them : andisfii 
daubi'd within, having thi’ee lodging-rooms^ ' 
neat, one higlicr than auothcr.” i wooU • • 
gest that the editor iniglit otl'cr a prize to '! 
clever boy who could explain this 
.sentence and the still more w onderful 
aiTangeineiits of the Mii.sk-lvat ! 

But I must pass on to the Binis. A p ' 
inqirovemcnt is noticeable in this dcparni.t-' 
tlic hook : the descriptions are truer to nattr. 
and a much larger proportion of the druririf’- 
have evidently been made either from thelif?*^ 
from stuffed .specimens. Yet there ar* 
funny birds loo. Take, lor instance, 
EAui.K(Fig. 7). 

Then, again, who would think that the gr*- 
follow shown in Fig. 8 was our old lacri-fc 
friend, the Pauuot i 




Fig. 8. 
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Aad is this not a comical C'kow ? 


Why is fashionable society like a warming- 
pan ?—Because it is highly polished, but voiy 
hollow. 

What is an old lady in the middle of a river 
like ?—Like to be drowned. 

Wliy is a miser like a man with a short 
memory ?—Because he is alw'ays for-getting. 

What shoemaker is that who makes shoes 
without leather ?—The farrier. 

What >vord may be pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable to it?—Quick. 

Wliv is the letter G like the sun ?—Beciiube 
it is the centre of light. 

How does a stove feel when full of coals ?— 
Gratefull. 

When is a doctor mo.st annoyed ?—When l»c 
is out of patients. 

When are gloves unsalable ?—When tlicy are 
kept on hand. 

When is literary work like smoke 1 —When it 
comes in volumes. 

How does a cow become a landed estate ?—By 
turiiing her into a held. 

What is tliat which no man wishes to have, 
and no one w'ishes to lose ?—A bald head. 


so tall that be 
is obliged to go up a ladder in order to shave 
himself, or so small that it requires two men 
and a boy to see Iiim ; only in America do the 
railwaj" trains travel so fast that the train often 
reaches the station considerably in advance of 
the whistle; only in America are the fogs ^ so 
thick that they may be <ujt with a ham knife. 
It is only an American artist who can paint a 
snowstorm so naturdlly that he catches cold by 
sitting near it with bis coat off; it is only in 
America that sportsmen are such dead shots 
that the birds when they see the guns "come 
down rather than abide the consequences of 
remaining "up;” it is only there tliat men 
have arms so long that they can put them down 
chimneys to open doors from the inside ; and it 
is only in America that evrry man is "one of 
the most remarkable men in the country.’* 

A scHOOL-iiwAUD inspector asked a small 
pupil of what the surface of the earth consists, 
and was promptly answered, "Land and 
water.” He varied the (piestion slightly, that 
the fact might be impro.ssed on the boy’s mind, 
and asked, ‘‘ What, then, do land and water 
make ? ” To wliich came tlio immediate re¬ 
sponse, "Mud.” 

"Siu,” said a lady to a would-be wag, "your 
jokes always put me in luind of a sphere.” 
" Of a sphere, madam ! Why so, pray ? ** "Be¬ 
cause they never have any i)oiut.” 

Mauk Twain", lecturing on the Sandwich 
Islands, oflered to show how the cannibals cat 
their food if any lady would Icinl him a baby. 
The lecture wiuj not illustrute*!. 

Johnny lost his knife. After searching in 
one pocket and another until he had been 
through nil, without success, he exclaimed, 
"Odearl I wish I had another pocket; it 
might be in that.” 

"What (juantities of dried gnusses you keep 
here, Miss ritebbins. Nice ro<jm for a donkey 
to get into.” " ^lake yourself at home,” she 
responded with sweet gravity. 


Fig. 9. 

Another drawing is supposed to represent the 
SwA??, of which tlie witer says that it is " bigger 
than a goose. ” Presently, when he descril>es the 
goose, he tells us that it is " lesser than a 
swan.** Thi.s is so clear that we cannot fail to 
^et a good idea of the size of both ! But there 
& more about the swan ; it i.s " very long-lived 
fowl, so that it is thought to attain the ago of 
300 years.” No wonder that it is "doubted 
of; ” but it i.s j)roved by a roundabout logic, 
the "goose being certified to live over a hundred 
y&irs, and the swan much longer ” ! 

'(To be coiLcliiJed.) 


A TRANSPOSITION. 


street behinil St. 
Paul’s, heard two women abasing each other 
Torn opposite houses. " They will never agree,” 
iaid the wit ; " they argue from dilTerent 

premises.” 

When Mathews the elder was a boy, and lived 
vith hi.s father, a bookseller in the Strand, a 
ihort, muscular fellow daily cried eels with a 
(uttural voice, "Threepence a pound ee-e-e-e- 
ve-els,” elongating the word from Craven Street 
:o Hungerford Straet, till people usetl to say, 

‘ AVhat a long eel I ” Mathews having imitated 
lim to the great satisfaction of many auditors, 
me day .looked out for the original and saluted 
lim with the imitation. But he had no taste 
er such ingenuity, and, placing hie eel-basket 
lelihei-ately on the ground, he nunted the boy 
nto his father’s shop .and felled him with a 
leavy blow. " Next lime,” said the eel-vendor, 
‘ as you twist your little wry mouth about, and 
:ut-s your mugs at a respectable tradesman, I’ll 
ikin you like an e-e-e—” and, snatching up 
ils b^ket, lie linisbed the monosyllable about 
line doors off! 

Geneii.vl Betlrh per{)etrated a "grind” on 
hose Aralierst freshmen who interrupted his 
ipeech there w’ith a good deal of noise from 
Jieir heels. After the hall was quiet, the 
general calmly remarked, "Those young men 
•virlently know which end of them is the most 
Lwful.” 


Sambo and the Buttermilk. 


f iimjv two people. 

derstanding 

—When she 

turn.s into a confectioner’s sdiop. 

Wlmt is every_ one doing at the same time ?—- 
Growing older. 


The Buttermilk and .Sambo! 



¥l\e Boy’js^ Owi) f^apei*. 


(Horrcs^jonticttcc. 



Noth to Readers, —it must be clearly unOerstood that i 
we do not undertake to answtr all (luestions nd- i 
dressed to us. Hundreds of boys, for instauce, write j 
to ask what we think of their writing, or whether i 
their spelling is correct. They can hardly expect us i 
to occupy valuable space iu answering what any one 1 
in their own house or neighbourhood could easily 
tell them, ilany other correspondents, again, are 
not replied to in this page for the simple reason that 
what they ask us to do will have already been pub¬ 
lished in our columns before the answer coold have 
appeared ; and this, we suppose, is aiter all the very 
l>e8t kind of answer. Many other correspoHdeiits i 
write merely stating their views or throwing out ! 
suggestions. These are all considered, but need not 
occupy space In being alluded to here. 

N. Rolkine. —Brigham Young died on August 20, 


C. Hupfell.—To charge a Bunsen battery, the carbon 
is placed in the porous pot, and the rinc outside it in 
the porcelain cell. The porous pot is then tilled up 
with strong nitric acid, and the porcelain cell with a 
mixture of seven parts water to one of strong sul¬ 
phuric acid. The level of the two liquids should )>e 
exactly t|te same, and the tine should be well 
amnlgamated. Be careful not to drop any nitric 
acid in the outer cell. The sulphuric acid innst be pre¬ 
pared by pouring strong acid slowly into The retiul- 
site quantity of water, with constant stirring, and it 
should not be used until It is cold. The wire from 
the zinc is called the negative pole, and that from 
the carbon the positive one. 

Petawanaquat and C. M. P.—Wisden’s Cricketer’s 
Almanack” (price Is.) is published at the end of 
each season. Order through any bookseller. The 
same remark applies to the “Annual” published 
by Messrs. Lillywhite and Frowd, whose address 
is Newington Causeway, london, S.E. 

F. S. asks for a good short I.atin “Grace," to b#Raid 
before Jind after meals. Iu some of the old endowed 
schools there are forms appointed to l)e used, hut 
these are generally too long, and mr«t Ixvys do not 
join well in singing them. At Winchestw there 
used to l)e said the shortest grace known to ua; be¬ 
fore dinner Ben^dictfn/ bi^Tiedicaf, and after »linncr 
Benerficto bt^n^dicahir. In some of the old schools 
and colleges there arc rather complicated graces 
retiuireil by the statutes, sometimes lu the form of a 
dialogue between the Master or the presiding Fellow 
at the high table, and the clerk or scholar at a lower 
table. If said rri’crenfiy, ns all boys of right feeling 
will admit it ought to be said, a very short grace is 
best. 

H. J. B , B. .7. W. A., and Others.—You will have 
seen that your rectuests have lieen attended to. and 
we hope you will find the instructions as to 
sleighs, etc., nseftd. 

G, A, F., J. B., C. O., and Others (Chatham).—We have 
already In type descriptions, with pictures, of several 
notable shipwrecks, but really cannot promise just 
when they will appear. 

E. F.—The longest snowfall ever known in England 
took place lb the year lOU. It is recorded in 
the register of the parish of Wottoii Gilbert, that it 
began on the l.'ith of January, and continued to 
snow every day until the 12th of March. The loss of 
human life and cattle was immense. 

Gooding (Glasgow).—Yes. J. C, R.—No: such an an¬ 
nouncement could only be inserted as an advertise¬ 
ment, end advertiscnieuts have to be paid for. 

United States (Boston) —To give the boys of America 
a fair chance, you will see that wc have extended the 
time for sending in. 2, The game of La Crosse is 
played in England, but not generally. 3. The Nau¬ 
tilus w^as removed from the Brighton A<iuarium 
some time ago by Captain Andrews, and taken back 
by him to Boston on lK>ard one of the liners. 

A. B. (Peterfleld.)—llcpends entirely on bow free you 
are In the use of it. It is well to prepare a good 
quantity, as inexperienced "hares” are apt to con¬ 
sume a vast deal. 

® • W. (Derl>y) wishes to know the reason why a mar- 
bk?, when thrown on the ground, rebounds apaln. 
fie will and this fully explained on page vol j. 
“•‘Vr Own Paper. ' ’ 


BicvctisT (Gloucester).- - We hare some illustrated 
Articles on the bicycle in preparation, and these 
will probably answer your <{ue8tion better than we 
could possibly do iicre in a few words. 

Swimmer (Edgwurc Road).—It is hardly possible to 
reply to such a general question satisfactorily. The 
answer to the question as to tlie "best way of spend- 
fcig a Saturday afternoon holiday,” depends greatly 
upon the season, neighlKiurhood. natur^ inclination, 
resources, etc. We have already given articles ou 
skating, l>oating, and swimming, and shall doubtless 
recur to these subjects from time to time. 

A. R. B. T. (Highgate )-We were not able to under¬ 
take it this year, but very possibly next year we may 
issue a B. O. P. Almanack. 

H. R. (Islington.)—We may give some articles on pho¬ 
tography, but It will not be Just yet. 

W. E. B.—Feed it like any other squirrel. Tt is a small 
Bpecli‘8. If it dies, you might send it at ouce to the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, who would doubtless be very glad 
to receive it. 

X. Y. Z.-No: the “if** Is a very troublesome little 
word to use properly, and eyen the granmiarlans 
are by no means agreed about it. 

F. W. B.—We really cannot undertake to And “suit¬ 
able situations ” fer our readers, nor to inform them 
what '• their handwriting qualtfles them for,” Tliere 
is something more than handwriting required ui 
business. 

A. C. H. (Perth.)—Not only the first number, hut the 
whole of the back nuinlwrs of the Bov’8 Own 
Paper are stilt in print, and m»y be obtained by order 
through the booksellers. If you have any serious 
difficulty in the matter, write to us, enclosing the 
necessary stamps to pay for the numbers required 
and the postage. 

F. S. Coi.i.F.rroR.-Such a subject would have interest 
for but comparatively few readers, we fear. 

Waste Basket.—E. R. (Harbome), J. F. (Oxfordx 
H. H. (Finabury Park), C. J. H., H. Y. (Peckham), 
A. H. (Ltttlehampton), J. E (Pendleton), C. V. 
(Yeovil). A. 1>. B. (Tolnes), B. M.,K. D. B (london), 
H. S. (Chialehurst), M. L. (Kent.) 

J. B. and Others.—We do not give prize* for the solu¬ 
tion of chess or draught problems, rebuses, riddivs, 
etc. We always clearly state the subjects In connec¬ 
tion with which we offer prizes ; and If readers will 
persist in sending drawings of maps, or copies of 
other pictures than those indicateu, they need not 
wonder that their names do not appear among the 
prize-winners. 

F. S. .S-—No, we cannot fill our pages with such oW 
stories, however good, particularly when they can 
be purchased in the volume form for a small sum. 

Schoolboy (Bow),—Yes, there will be articles on 
bicycling. 

R. D. (Derby.)—Cannot spare the space to criticise and 
comment on verses sent by correspondents. 

S. E. S. (Soiithsea.) -The “ certificate ” needed is sim¬ 
ply the signature of some responsible person vouch¬ 
ing for the work beiug the competitor’s own. Refer 
to rules. 

J. T. K, E. (Pendleton.)—Of no use whatever, except 
to bum. 

Tag.— 1. Which bamfccles? If any seaside species, let 
them stay where they are. 2. Dissolve it out by 
putrefaction. Then wash It, inside and out, witli 
Condy’s fluid (weak), and dty it. 

.Sphinx.— 1. It would bo cheaper to buy the glass den¬ 
sity balls at the dealers. 2. .Sunken sporules become 
mixed, and therefore visible. Spla^ng water into 
the vessel will mostly clarify it. 

M. J. (Margate) wishes to know of “any rfeally gooil 
way of p^erviog animals and birds, aud of stutting 
them so that they will keep for an indefinite period. 
Also of any way of preserving the colour of dragon¬ 
flies." In reD>y (1). an article will probably appear 
iu the Boy's Own Paper, describing Mr. WaUrttui’s 
process. (2) No one has n» yet succeeded in preserv¬ 
ing the colours of dragon flics, 

C. H. (Batloy.)—You will see by this number that 
your request as to sleighs has been already 
attended to, 

Dyffy,—T he question of holidays will depend entirely 
ou thearraEgomtnt he made m taking the tituation. 
He Is not an apprentice. The le^ he talks of 
“claims" the better probably for him. 

W. B. (New Great Yarmouth.)—Not up to our standard 
of publication. 

J. W. (New Wortley.)—You will find, by reference to 
our correspondence page, that the question has been 
already answered. 

Alpha (Manchester),—Yes. 

A. K- T. (T^amb’s Conduit Street.)—Whichever you 
please; the choice in all such matters rests entirely 
with the comi)ctitor8. 

C. 0. W. (Sydenham.)—As yen prefer; you may even 
illumlimte, if you like; and those who show tlie 
greatest skill will of course get the prizes. 

Don Quixote.—You will be able to obtain all the 
plates of the B#-cond V(»lume in a packet on its com¬ 
pletion, as with the first volume. 2. Depends upon 
the kind of bird. The small green parrots, with red 
beaks, rarely, If ever, do more than shriek. 


C. S. (Manchester )—London hospitals, tic., *(ii: i 
course not receive them alL Prubab y one b. 
would be selected each month. We cmnwicii; 
take to return to any competitors. 

P. E. and Many Others.—AVe really cannot ondertab 
read the verses of amateur poets, or to exprt<«; 
here or thi ough the post, our opinion u b 
merits. Verses sent to us for publicfttii.n - 
found suitable and we have the spa'r, Ik ioar.' 
If not. at once destroyed, unlees accuuipaiiec . 
properly addressed aud stamped tareU'pr laV 
case can we enter into explanations about 
they reach us by basketfuls. 

A Constant Reader (8eaham).-W'e have iba, 
replied tu this question more than oare. Tlr-i 
surely no more reason why we should give l>3i«i 
shoithand than lessi'iis in French, or Gm;ur v 
Latin. The Bov's Own Paper is not aseb-v-t^a 
and there are various useful manuals osthurtx: 
published. We piefcr that by Pitmao, Piten- ‘ 
Row. 

->-cooc:^-<- 

PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

(New Series.) 

IV-—Fret'work, Carving, and 
Eluminating. 

Very many of our readers hare whttrt 
thank us for considering their needs and dffa- 
stances in giving, side by«ide with our fw;. 
ix)etical, drawing, and writing subjects, mwi 
nical competitions, and not a few have 
fretwork as a matter that interests nuo\,i:^i 
that they would like to compete in. 
correspondents will see that we have this ooaa 
accedw to their wishes. 

We have’ much rdeasure in offermg priits a 
follows ;— 

(1) A prize of 21«. for the best frelworkbo-i 
slide. Open equally for all a^s up to 
one. The choice of woods is lelt vith ca - 
petitor, 

(2) A prize of 215. for the best wilhbradr, 
carved in relief. Open equally for all 

to twenty-one. The choice of woods is lift w 
comi)etitor. 

(3) Three prizes of 10^. each for the beq ill® 
miuation of the text, “God is love.” Iwii:'' 
titors to be divided into cla&ses, acoordir:;3 
age. Clas.s 1, all ages up to fonrteen; cb'? \ 
from fourteen to seventeen ; class 3, from 
teen to twenty-one. One prize will be ifr:-! 
in each class. 

General Conditions. 

1. In all the subjects offered this week. FfbiM 
2Sth is the Isst day for seiidiDg in for EnglanJ. isi 
Maroh 14th for the Coutinent, America, aw 
colonies. 2. All letters, packets, etc., must 
ma ked on the "Prize Competition," and3 

the tliird competition the class must also be 
as “Class —[I, 2, or 3, as the cose nw| beij 
Every packet must contain thp full uame, agf. 
address of the sender, anil ai*f> a cerUUnt: frri 
parent, teacher, employer, or other responsibk 
stating that tbewoik is original and luiaidrJL i 
MSS., carvings, etc., will be returned, 

/or, vr accompanied by iitampg or not TorcteB» 
would be impossible, and it is uot fair to aiilt 
tions. 

To these conditions we must ask the cardol 
tion of competitors, as they will haro to be 
en/orced. Readers can hardly imagine the tr:a '' 
caused by even so seemingly trivial s mstWr 
forgetting to state age or addi'ess. or nexlD'f^ ” 
attach certificate, and then writing by Ist^ ^ 
rectify the omissloa. 

The prize-winners may select their pri^fr**^^ 
very large number of handsome books, on 
every conceivable subject, published bytht 
Tract Society, or from amongst the ntuneroiuaii*', 
latieous useful articles advertised ou the 
our Monthly Parts. We do not give the awneyi**" 
as it might be expended in books or artklci« 
character we could uot approve, or otherwise 
frittered away. 

Hints to intending Competitors.- l- 
where, as above, two or three varieties of 
offerea for competition, the same reader awf 
f»r ail if he likes. ± Now that thesis 
of their own, iu connection witli which 
permitted to compete, boy readers alone will 
time be eligible for our competitions. This is r 
tliough we sliiill still hope to pussess vep 
acribers of both sexes and ail ages. .’i. Wp ^ 
prepared a new and handsome rtBTIPJCATE, In *;.j 
suitai)!© for framing, which will l>e giren 
to the prizes : and we are cootemplating 
prcsfily designed and ewst for us 3t * ^ 
Medal of Honour, in silver and bronze. 4. 
in the Tournament ik)mpetlti<*u will now sdiin* ! 
ILshed. riwing to the iiunjense niiml)er of woi 

in this cose the task ot exantinnitou has been a 
laborious one. 





Own I'A.K,:.”] THE VESSELS OF ALL NATIONS, (m. 1’aif,kn.,.ihi; 

drait'n fvr t}u “ thn} Vit^tcr ” h}} , 1 . M’ells;, amipri'stntcd with Xo. r*6.) 


I. Schooner Yacht. 2. Light Ship, 3. Yawl. 4. Sloop. 5. Lifeboat. 6 Cutter. 7. Three-decked Ship. 

L Tops.all Schooner. 9 Ship. 10 Smack. II. Ironclad Turret Ship. 12. Barge. 13. Barque. 14. Brigantii^^ 

15. Brig. 16. Dutch Boat. 17- Screw Steamer |Q, Junk. 19. Lugger. 20. Tug. 21 Felucca 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1880, 


By U. M. BAi.r.ANTYSi:, 

Author of " The hfeboat," '* ro«t Haute," etc. 


OHAITEK XIX.—THE UKD MAN RECKI Vl’il A 
VIHITOR, COGITaVI EH DKEPI-V, AND A<TS WITH 
DECISION. 

11 7'e return now to the red man, who, with 
T V his captive, spent the gfreater part of 
that winter on the »lop<;8 of the R<x;ky 
Mountains, in a grand valley between two 
spurs of the range rvhich merged gradually 
into the prairie. 

In this sequestered spot Petawanaquat 
could, by turning to the right hand, seek 
the ragged haunts of the grizzly hear and 
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the Eocky Mountain goat; or, by turning 
to the left, ride after the buffalo on his own 
undulating plains. Here the Indian in¬ 
structed Tony in all the mysteries of the 
hunter's craft, showed him how to sot 
traps for wolves and foxes, and snares for 
rabbits, and taught him how to use the 
gun, and how to follow the tracks of game 
in the snow. He also made him a little 
bow, with a sheaf of blunt-headed arrows, 
and a pair of snow-shOe frames, the inter¬ 
stices of which were filled up by the rod 
luaii’s wife. 

Petawanaquat had only one wife, named 
Mookeye. Ho might have had half a dozen 
wives if he had chosen, because he was a 
strong, able, and successful hunter, which 
is equivalent to saying he was, for an 
Indian, a rich man, and among the Indians 
there is no legal limit, we believe, to the 
number of a man’s wives. But our red 
man seemed to think one quite enough. 
He was very good to her—which is more 
than can be said, alas! of many white 
men. He never failed to bring her the tit¬ 
bits of all animals slain in the chase. He 
never beat her if she grew weary on the 
march, as too many of his savage country¬ 
men are wont to do, but, on the contrary, 
relieved her of part of her burden, and, as 
a rule, carried the heaviest part of the 
family baggage on his own shoulders or 
sledge. Moreover, when on a visit with 
his furs to the stores of the fur-traders, he 
never failed to consult Meekeye as to every 
purchaso that ho made, and invariably 
gladdened her heart with gifts of scarlet 
cloth and white enamelled beads, and 
brilliant ribbons and little circular mirrors, 
which were deemed ample in size, though 
hardly big enough to display to advantage 
the point of an average nose. In short, 
Petawanaquat was quite un-Indian and 
chivalrous iu his attentions to his squaw, 
who repaid him with faithful service, and, 
above all, with loving looks from the orbs 
which had originated her name. 

Some people may think the loving looks 
produced the chivalry; others that the 
chivalry caused the looks. Whichever way 
it was, the result was—mutual felicity. 
The red man had no family, hence Meek¬ 
eye took to Tony with something of the 
fervour of a mother. Tony soon repipro- 
c.atcd. At first he indulged some of his 
mischievous tendencies, but, being only 
.smiled at when he was naughty, found 
that the interest of being bad was gone, 
and ere lung gave it np. 

In the presence of his new father he 
never dared to bo other than absolute per¬ 
fection. Petawanaquat’s solemnity was 
too much for him. Thus it came to pass 
that Tony was soon thoroughly broken in. 
Meekeye taught him to make leggings and 
to ornament moccasins, for the boy was 
omnivorous in his thirst for knowiedgo. 
He swallowed everything with avidity, 
including immense quantities of food, so 
that his frame and mind developed to¬ 
gether in a marvellous manner. 

Of course the red man did not take Tony 
ovith him on his longest hunting expedi¬ 
tions, but he took him considerable dis¬ 
tances from home notwithstanding, and 
showed him the “far-west” sport iu all 
its phases, insomuch that Tony, who could 
scarcely sit a trotting horse in the settle¬ 
ments, became Tonyquat the Fearless in 
the course of time—could ride bare-backed 
steeds with ease, and could send his little 
arrows into the flank of a buffalo with as 
much coolness, if not as much force, as his 
instructor. 

Tony even got the length of drawing 


first blood from a grizzly bear. It hap¬ 
pened thus:— 

He was out with Petawanaquat one day. 
in a narrow defile of the mountains. The 
Indian carried his gun; the boy his bow. 
Tony’s quiver contained two sorts of 
arrows, one set shod with iron, and sharp, 
the other set not oijy blunt, but with a 
lumpy wooden head, meant not to pierce 
but to stun birds. 

" Ho, look here! ” exclaimed Tony, 
fitting a blunt arrow to the string, and 
pointing up at a tree, among the branches 
of which sat a bird resembling a grey hen 
in size and colour. 

Petawanaquat stopped, let the butt of 
his gun fall to the ground, rested his hands 
on the muzzle, and smiled approval. 

The arrow flew, hit the bird on its as¬ 
tonished eye, and brought it down. 

“ Good ! Tonyquat wUl be a great chief,” 
said the red man, with another grave 
nod. 

“ Ho, look there! ” whispered Tony, 
glaring in the direction of a thicket while 
he fitted a sharp arrow to his bow. 

Turning quickly, the Indian saw a 
grizzly bear rise from behind a rock and 
look at the hunters inquiringly. Before' 
he could raise his gim he heard a twang, 
and next moment saw an arrow quivering 
in the bear’s neck. The roar of the enraged 
animal and the report of his own gun com¬ 
mingled. Another iustimt, and Tony found 
himself in the midst of the tree out of 
which he had just brought the grey bird, 
hurled there by Petawanaquat, who was 
himself not a moment too soon in climbing 
to the same place of refuge. From this 
point of vantage the Indian, having carried 
his gun up with him, fired several deadly 
shots, and killed the bear, whose claws 
Tony afterwards wore in commemoration 
of the event. 

This was but one of the varied and 
stirring adventures which befell our little 
hero while under the care of his red¬ 
skinned captor. 

What passed in the mind of the Indian 
during that winter Tony had little oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing, for he was remarkably 
taciturn, though at night, when smoking 
the calumet over his wigwam fire, the 
thoughtful expression of his face, and oc¬ 
casional troubled look on his brows, sug¬ 
gested the idea that he was ill at ease. He 
frequently gazed at his captive as if about 
to speak to him seriously, but as often 
seemed to abandon the idea with something 
like a sigh. • 

One evening, however, Petawanaquat 
seemed more troubled than usual, and 
held frequent earnest consultations with 
Meekeye in an undertone, in the midst of 
which Tony could distinguish a few words, 
such as “tracks,” “white strangers,” 
“ encampment,” etc. Before going to rest 
the Indian smoked an extra pipe, and then 
said, 

“ Tonyquat is a brave boy! ” 

“ Yes,” answered Tony, writh on air of 
gravity quite equal to that of his red 
father. The few months he had been in 
captivity had indeed wrought an almost 
miraculous change in the chSld. His ideas 
were much more manly. Even his speech 
had lost its childish lisp, and he had begun 
to express himself somewhat in the alle¬ 
gorical language of the American Indian, 
tinder the influence of a wiU stronger than 
his own he had proved himself an apt 
scholar. 

“ Tonyquat is a boy who keeps bis 
word ? ” continued the other, with a keen 
glance. 


Tony turned his large eyes full on the 
Indian. 

“ Has my Indian father ever found Tony- 
quat telling lies 't ” 

To this Petawanaquat said “ Good,” 
and smoked his pipe with inerca*ing vigour, 
while Tony sat with his hands clasped over 
one knee, gazing sternly at the fire, as 
though he were engaged in consulting on 
matters of life and death. He glanced, 
however, for one instant at Meekeye, to 
see that she observed his staid demeanour. 
The same glance revealed to Tony the fast 
that Meekeye’s right foot was rather near 
the fire, with the red-hot end of a log close 
to it. Tony’s own left foot chanced to rest 
on the other and unburnt end of the same 
log. A very gentle motion on his part 
sufliced to bring Meekeye's toes and the 
fire into contact. She drew back with a 
sadden start, but was too much of an 
Indian to scream. Tony was enough 'A 
one to remain motionless and abstract'd 
like a brown statue. The slightest p<rssi- 
ble twitch at one corner of Petawanaquafs 
mouth showed that he had observed the 
movement, but his brow did not relax as 
he said, 

“ Tonyquat must make his red father s 
promise. White men are coming here. 
They travel towards the setting sun. If 
tlioy hear the voice of Tonyquat they wih 
take him away.” 

“ Will they take me to my own father '• ' 
cried Tony, forgetting his role in th.- 
excitement of the moment. 

“ Petawanaquat has said that the white 
strangers travel towards the setting sun. 
Eed Eiver lies in the direction of the 
rising sun. Would Tonyquat like to g> 
with white strangers into the mountains f " 

Tony was most emphatic iu his denial of 
entertaining any such desire, and declared 
with his wonted candonr that he lovci 
Petawanaquat and Meekeye next to his 
own fi. oer and mother. 

“ If this be so,” returned the Indian. 
“ Tonyquat must be dumb when the whit, 
men spesu, to him. He must know nothiner. 
His voice must be more silent than the 
waters of a lake when the wind is dead.' 

Tony promised to be as dumb as a ston■ 
as ignorant .’S a newborn infant, and ts 
quiet as a d< nd man. He then quostiomd 
the Indian .iOout the white men, but ob¬ 
tained no iurther information than that 
Petawanaquat had come on their cantp 
nnexpeotedly the day before, had observ'd 
them secretly from among the buslies. 
knew that the route they wore pursuing 
would infallibly lead them to his wigwam, 
and that therefore he had harried home to 
be ready for them. He could not teU who 
the white men were. They looked like 
traders—that was all he knew, or, at least, 
chose to communicate. 

That night Meekeye repainted Tony's 
neck and face with considerable care: 
dyed his luxuriant hair with grease ati i 
charcoal; touched up his eyebrows with 
the same, and caus^ him to dirty his 
hands effectively with mud and ashes. 

Next morning, a little after sunri.so. ths 
twinkle of bells, the yelping of dog.s, and 
the cracking of whips were heard. Peta¬ 
wanaquat and Tony had just time to stej' 
out of the tent when a cariole, somew hat 
in the form of a slipper-bath, drawn by 
four dogs, dashed up to the door. The 
dogs, being fresh and young, took to 
fighting. Their driver, who wore a head¬ 
dress with horns, belaboured tho com¬ 
batants and abused them in French, whil-.’ 
a tall, quiet-looking man arose from the 
furs of the cariole and, mounting the slope 



on which the Indian stood to receive him, 
advanced towards the wigwam. Borne 
minutes later another team of dogs with a 
provision-sled and driver camo rattling 
np. 

“What cheer?” said the tall man, 
heartily, as he hold out his hand. 

“Wat cheo?” replied Petawanaquat, 
gruaping the hand, and repeating the 
phrase as he had leanit it in the settle¬ 
ments. 

The tall man was very affable and at 
once revealed the object of his journey. 
Ho was a missionary, he said, and was 
making a tour among the najive tribes of 
that region to preacti the good news of 
salvation from sin and its consequonccs 
through Jesus Christ the Son of God. 

Petawanaquat listened with grave in¬ 
telligence, but with the reticence of an 


Indian. 

“Some tribes of Indians, I have been 
told, are encamped not far from this spot,” 
said the mis.siunary through his inter¬ 
preter. 

Petawanaquat admitted that such was 
the case, and that some lodges of Indians 
were pitched in the mountains not two 
days’ march from his tent. 

The mi.ssionary entered the wigwam and 
sat down. He gradually introduced the 
subject of his mission and endeavoured to 
bring it ho me to the Indian and his wife, 
who, however, rejiliod in very brief sen¬ 
tences. He also addressed Tony, but that 
sharp child seemed to be less impressionable 
than a pine stump, and refused to utter a 
word on any subject. Tho missionary, 
however, was a true man, with the love of 
God burning brightly in his breast. Al¬ 
though slightly disappointed he was not 
discouraged. He spoke of Christ cnicified 
with great earnestness, and commended tho 
Christian virtues—among others the duty 
of forgiving, nay,even lorung one’s enemies, 
and esjK'cially of niturning good for evil. 
He also dwolt much on tho wickedness of 
harbouring revengeful feelings, and on the 
sweetness and blessedness of doing good 
to others —enforcing his arguments on the 
latter point by quoting tho Saviour’s own 
words, ‘ ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

Still tho red man listened with stolid 
composure, Meekeye with apparent in¬ 
difference, and Tony with absolute va¬ 
cancy, so that the missionarj’, after offering 
up a silent prayer, went on his way with a 
sad feeling at his heart that his labour 
with that fainily of savages had been in 
vain. He comforted himself, however, 
with the reflection that it is written, “ Your 
labour is not in vain in tho Lord.” 

And he was right. His labour had 
not been in vain, though it was not 
given to him at that tune to see the fruit 
thereof. 

We have said that Petawanaquat had 
smoked and pondered deeply in the even¬ 
ings that winter over his wigwam fire. His 
slightly enlightened mind had been busy 
with those difiioult problems about good 
and evil, God and man, which seem to 
sxercise all earnest souls more or less in 
sverj’ land, savage as well as civilised, 
rhe revenge which ho had taken on Mr. 
iavenshaw was sweet—very sweet, for 
(is indignation against that irascible old 
jentleman was very bitter; justifiably so 
le thought. But tho clergyman at Red 
liver h<ld enlightorsed the red man’s con- 
cience, and conscience being once aroused 
Bnnot easily be put to sleep again. His 
easoning powers told him that the revenge 
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which he had taken was far in excess of 
the injury which he had received. This 
was unjust, and conscience told him that 
injustice was wrong. The great Manitou 
Himself could not be unjust. Had He not 
taken the guilt of man on Himself in the 
pt‘rson of Jesus, in order that, without 
injustice. He might be the justifier of sin¬ 
ners? Injustice is wrong, reiterated con¬ 
science again and again; but revenge is 
sweet, thought the Ini>iau. 

Now this visit of the missionarj’ liad 
cleared tho mind of Petawanaquat to some 
extent. It was a new idea to him that 
returning good for evil was sweeter than 
revenge. He coupled this thought with 
the fact that the Saviour had laid down His 
life for His enemies, and the result was that 
a change, gradual but decided, was wrought 
in the red man’s sentiments. The seed 
thus sown by the wayside fell into good 
ground, tbilike ordinary seed, it bore fruit 
during the svinter, and that fruit ripened 
into action in the spring. 

“ Tonyquat,” said the red man one 
morning, after much of the snow had left 
the ground, “ your Indian father intends 
to start on a long journey to-morrow.” 

“Petawanaquat,” replied Tony, “your 
whitcfaced son is ready to follow.” 

It must be understood that 'fony’s lan¬ 
guage was fignrative^for at tho time he 
was speaking bis ‘ ‘ white ’ ’ face was changed 
so much by paint and smoke that it quite 
equalled tliat of bis adojited father in dirty 
brownness. 

“ Meekeye will get ready,” continued 
the Indian. “ Our journey shall be towards 
the rising sun.” 

The result of this order was that on tho 
following day the Indian's leather tent 
was taken down, wrapped up into a bundle, 
and fastened to a couple of poles along 
with the rest of the family property. One 
end of each of these poles was fastened to 
a horse like shafts; the other ends were 
loft to trail on the ground, the load resting 
between these ends and tlie stcsiMi’s tail. 
It was, as it were, a cart without wheels 
or body. Meekeye mounted the horse 
after tho fashion of a man. Petawanaquat 
and Tony together mounted another steed. 
Three dogs formed part of the e.stabli.sh- 
ment. These were harnessed to little poles 
like those of the horse, and each dragged 
a little lead proportioni'd to his sire. Thus 
they left the spur of the Rocky Mountain 
and travelled over the plains towards Rod 
River settlement. 

About tlie same time, and with the same 
destination in view, and not far distant 
from the same region, another party 
on horseback commenced their journey 
towards the rising sun. 

The two parties ultimately met—but 
these and other matters we shall reserve 
for our next chapter. 

(To be eontiiwol.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN. 

Bv .Ji'LK.s Vkiis?;. 
cu.MTKr. XV.— (Couliiiued.) 

t s Mrs. 
A WHL- 
PON wa.s 
about to 
say liow 
g rateful 
slie was, 
Harris aii- 
ticijiated her. 

"Not a 
word, ma- 
I beg you. 
cannot thank 
better than by 
accepting my'ofl'er. 
1 confess I have 
never crossed this forest, but I am so much 
accustomed to the pampas that I have little 
fear of losing my way. The only difficulty 
is in the matter of jirovisions, as I have only 
supplied myself with enough to carry me on 
to &n Felice.” 

“ As to provisions,” replied Mrs. 'Weldon, 
“ we have enough and to spare; and wo 
shall be more than willing to share every¬ 
thing with you.” 

“ That is well,” answered Harris ; “ then 
there can be no reason why we should not 
start at once.” 

lie was turning away with tho intention 
of fetching his horse, when Dick Sands 
detainedhim. Tnietohisseaman'sinstincts, 
the young sailor felt that he should bo 
much more at his ease on the seashore 
than traversing the heart of an unknown 
forest. 

“ Pardon mo, Mr. Harris,” he began, 
“but instead of taking .so long a journey 
across the desert of Atacama, would it 
rot be far better for vis to follow the coast 
either northwards or southwards, until we 
reach the nearest seaport ? ” 

A frown passed over Harris’s counte¬ 
nance. 

“ I know very little about the coast,’’ ho 
answered; “ but I know enough to assure 
you that there is no town to the north 
within threo huudipd or four himdred 
miles.” 

“ Then why should we not go south ? ” 
per.sisted Dick. 

“ You would then have to travel to Chili, 
wliich is almost as far: and, under your 
circumstances, I should not advise yon to 
skirt the pampas of tho Argentine Republic. 
For my own part, I could not accompany 
you. ” 

' ‘ But do not the vessels which ply be¬ 
tween Chili and Peru c<ime within sight of 
this coast ? ” interjiosed Mrs. Weldon. 

“No, madam; they keep out so far to 
sea that there would not tie the fauitest 
chance of your liailing one.” 

“You seem to h.'ive another question to 
ask Mr. Harris,” Mrs. Weldon continued, 
addressing Dick, who still looked rather 
doubtful. 

Dick rejiliod tliat be was about to inquire 
at what port be would bo likelj' to find a 
ship to convey their party to .San Francisco. 

“ That I really cannot tell you, my young 
friend,” rejoined Hams; “I can only re¬ 
peat my promise tliat we will furnish you 
with the means of conveyance from Ban 
Felice to Atacama, where no doubt you 
will obtain all the information you require.” 

“ I hope you will not think that Dick is 
insen.sible to your kindness, Mr. Harris,” 
said Mrs. AVeldon, apologetically. 

“On the contrary,” promptly observed 
Dick; “ I fully aj.preciate it; 1 only wish 
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we hadbeeii cast ashore upon a spot where I ap^os, that every one might carry 
we should have had no need ‘ 
his genorosit-y.** 


due 

to intrude upon | share. Hercules, with his usual good¬ 
nature, professed himself willing to cany 


“They came to a tree to which a horse was tethered." 


“I assure you, madam, it gives me un¬ 
bounded pleasure to serve you in any way,” 
said Harris ; “ it is, as I have told you, not 
often that I come in contact with any of my 
own countrymen.” 

” Th(‘n we accept your ofiPer as frankly as 
it is made,” reidied the lady; adding, “ but 
I cannot consent to deprive j^oii of your 
horse. I am a very good walker,” 

“So am I,” said Harris, with a bow, 
“and consequently I intend you and your 
little son to nde. I am used to long tramps 
through the pampas. Besides, it is not at 
all unlikely that we shall come across some 
of the worl^eoplebelongingto the hacienda; 
if so they will bo able to give us a mount.” 

Convinced that it would only bo thwart- 
Mrs. Weldon’s wishes to throw any further 
impediment in the way, Dick Sands sup¬ 
pressed his desire to raise fresh obstacles 
and simply asked how soon they ought to 
start. 

“This very day, at once,” said Harris, 
quickly, 

“ So soon ? ” asked Dick. 

“ Yes. The rainy season begins in April, 
and the sooner we are at San Felice the 
better. The way through the forest is the 
safest as well as the shortest, for we shall 
be less likely to meet any of the nomad 
Indians, who are notorious robbers.” 

. Without making any direct reply, Dick 
proceeded to instruct the negroes to choose 
such of the provisions as were most easy of 

rinsport, and to make them up into pack- 


tho entire load: a proposal, however, to 
which Dick would not listen for a moment. 

“ You are a fine fellow, Hercules,” said 
Harris, scrutinising the giant with the eye of 
a connoisseur; “ you would Ixi worth some¬ 
thing in the African market.” 

“Those who want me now must catch 
me first,” retorted Hercules, with a grin. 

The services of all hands were enlisted, 
and in a comparatively short time sufficient 
food was packed \ip to supply the party for 
about a ten days’ march. 

“ You must allow us to show you what 
hospitality is in our power,” said Mrs. 
Weldon, addressing her new acquaintance; 
“ our breakfast will be ready in a quarter of 
an hour, and wc shall be happy if you will 
join U8.” 

“ It will give me much pleasure,” an¬ 
swered Harris, gaily; “I will employ the 
interval in fetching my horse, who has 
breakfasted already.” 

“ I will accompany you,” said Dick. 

“ By all means, my young friend; come 
wdth me, and I will show you the lower 
part of the river.” 

While they were gone, Hercules was 
sent in search of Cousin Benedict, who was 
wandering on the top of the cliff in quest 
of some wonderful insect, which, of course, 
was not to be found. Without asking his 
permission, Hercules unceremoniously 
brought him back to Mrs. Weldon, who 
explained how they were about to start 
upon a ton days* march into the interior of 


the country. The cntoniologist was quite 
satisfied with thearraiig^aueiit, and dwilamj 
himself ready for a march across the entire 
continent, as long as he was free to hv 
adding to his colhttiun on the way. 

Thus assured of her cousin’s acquioFcenc? 
in her plans, Mrs. Weldon proceeded to 
prepare such a substantial meal m sbe 
hopr^d would invigorate them all for lli*^ 
approaching journey. 

Harris and Dick Sands, meantime, had 
turned the corner of the cliff, and walked 
about three hnndred paces along the shore 
until they came to a tree to which a horse 
was tethered. The creature neighed as it 
recognised its master. It was a strong- 
Liiilt animal, of a kiiid that Dick bad not 
setii before, alihougli its long neck and 
crupper, short loins, flat shoulders and 
arched forehead indicated that it was of 
Arabian brood. 

“ Plenty of strength here,” Harrii? said, 
as, after unfasteming thehorse, he took it by 
the bridle and began to lead it along the 
shore. 

Dick made no reply; he was casting a 
hasty glance at the forest which enclosed 
them on either band; it was an unattractive 
sight, but he observed nothing to give Liin 
any particular ground for urieHsiuess. 

Turning roimd, he said, abruptly, 

“ Did you meet a Portuguese last night, 
named Negoro Y ” 

“Negoro? who is Negoro?” asked 
Harris, in a tone of Rurj>ri8e. 

“ He was our ship's cook ; but ho bas 
disappeared.” 

“ Drowned, probably,” said Harris, 
indifferently. 

“ No. he was not drowned ; he was with 
us during tl^e evening, but left afterward?: 

I thought perhaps you might have met bini 
along the river-side, as you came tbat 
way.” 

“No,” said Harris, “I saw no one; f 
your cook ventured alone into the forest, 
most likely he has lost his way ; it is 
sible we may pick him up upon our road. ’ 

When they ai-rived at the grotto tity 
found breakfast duly prepjiTcsi. Like the 
supper of the previous evening, it consisted 
mainly of corned beef and biscuit. Ham^ 
did ample justice to the repast. 

“ There is no fear of our staiwing as we 
go,” ho observed to Mrs. Weldon ; “ bull 
can hardly say so much for the unfortunate 
Portuguese, your cook, of whom my youDg 
friend here has been speaking,” 

“ Ah 1 has Dick been telling you aboci 
Negoro ? ” Mrs. Weldon said. 

Dick explained that he had been inquk- 
ing whether Mr. Harris had happenid to 
meet him in the direction be had come. 

“ I sawnothingof him,” Harris repcat^k 
“ and as he has desoi’ted you, younet^not 
give yourself any concern about biiu 
And apparently glad to turn the subject, be 
said, “ Now, madam. I am at your serricf- 
shall wc start at once ? ” 

It was agreed that there was no cause for 
delay. Each one took up the package 
tliatha<l been assigned him. Mrs. Weldon, 
with Hercules’s help, mounted the horx. 
and Jack, with his miniature gun slurg 
across his shoulder, was placed astride in 
front of her. Without a thought of acknov- 
Icdging the kindness of the gocd-naturt'i 
stranger in providing him so enjoyable » 
ride, the heedlef^s little fellow dedar^bim* 
self quite capable of guiding the “ gentle¬ 
man’s horse,’’ and w'hcn to induJge him tie 
bridle was put into his hand, he looked 
proud as though he had been appointee! 
leader of the w-holc caravan. 

{To ^ continued.) 
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The Curlers 


[Sir George Ilarceg, RS.A. 


Mintfr Sports anb |pastimts. 


GAMES ON THE ICE. 

CUELING. 

T uis is one of the faTourite national pastimes 
of Scotland, and thoagh in desciibing it 
we may be going 07er ground quite familiar to 
our northern readers, otiicrs may thank us for 
sx few notes on the subject at this season. 

Curling is derived from the German Kurz- 
weilen, to play, according to some, and the 
“terms spiclf bonspCcl, and others connected with 
the i^astime, unintelligible to Englisli ears, but 
which form a familiar nomenclature in the 
northern part of the island, point more espe- 
■cially to the Low Countries as the birthplace of 
the game. It is, on the whole, most probable 
that this winter sport owes its introduction into 
this conntry to the Flemish emigrants about the 
•end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

The Koyal Caledonian Curling Club, which 
was establislied in 1838, has done much to ex¬ 
tend the game northwards, and now w’e believe 
“there are few parishes, except, of course, in the 
Highlands, without a society of cuilei’s. 

The local clubs associated with the Royal 
Caledonian Club, whose headquarters are in 
Edinburgh, number perhaps four or five luin- 
•drecL Of these, according to one return, 
about a dozen are located in England, thirty- 
.eight in Canada, and seven in the IJnited States. 
Two, the liondon Scottish and the Ciystal 
Palace Clubs, belong to London, the others, 
with tw'o or throe exceptions, are Scottish clubs. 
Many of the Scottish curlers, however, have no 
official connection with the Royal Club, and 
carry on their local or parish plays without pro¬ 
fessed adherence to its rules, or participation in 
the matches wliich it appoints. 

The stones used in curling are made of com¬ 
pact granite, and may be described as oblate 
spheroids—that is, circular in form, but flat¬ 
tened at tep and bottom. The handle at the 


top is gra-snod in throwing the stone, and the 
finely polislietl bottom offers a minimum of 
resistance to its progress. Ailsa Craig, on the 
side next Girvan, produces excellent curling 
stones. In one year not fewer than *200 of the 
Ailsa Craig stones were exported to Canada. 
From the granite boulders scattered everywhere 
throughout the south of Scotland superior curl¬ 
ing stones are made. At Ochiltree, in Ayrshire, 
they are now manufactured by macliinery. 

As the great bulk of our readei-s have pro¬ 
bably somewhat vague notions respecting curl¬ 
ing, we may here give a brief description of 
the rink on which the game is played, and the 
mode of playing. Fii-st of all, from the ample 
surface ot the frozen loch, the players select a 
smooth and unbiased portion of the icy board, 
on which is cut a diagram of the rink. Its 
entire length is forty-six yard-s, its bicadth 
seven or eight. At cither end, and thirty-eight 
yards apart, small round holes are neatly carved 
out to the depth of an inch or two. These are 
the kes or icitters. Round each tee as a centre 
arc ilescribed several circles, or rings, as they 
are termed, the largest of w’hich has a radius 
of .seven feet. Seven yards before each tee are 
placed the hog scores, and with a middle line, 
and lines drawm through the tees and the foot 
circles formed lour yards behind these lines, 
the rink is ready for use. The players arc 
ranged in sides of four—four against four. The 
director or liead of each side is named the skip. 
Each player is provided with tw'o curling stones, 
with tranipits to secure his foothold when de¬ 
livering his stones, and with the indispensable 
broom to sweep the ice. The game begins by 
the player taking his station by the foot circle, 
and playing his stone to the direction of his 
skip stationed at the opposite tee. I^eaving his 
hand, it speeds along with a murmuring sound 
on its pathway up the rink. It is well played 
if it rests within the circle.?. The aim is to 
place the stone within the circles as near as 
possible to the tee. The player of the other 
side follows with a like aim, and so on alter¬ 
nately till the round is ended. The endeavour 


! of each party is, of course, to lodge its stones 
near to the tee, to guard them from attack when 
so placed, and to strike away from the tee tho 
aiitiigonistic stones. The game, in fact, resolves 
itself into an anxiou.s aud exciting .struggle, 
becoming more and more intricate as it proceetls, 
and calling forth all the resoui-ces of the curler’s 
art, .skill, caution, calculation, in all depart¬ 
ments of playing, sweeping, and directing. At 
the end of the i-ound, the stones—or, as it may 
happen, the stone—nearest the U‘e count as 
shots in favour of the fortunate party which 
Iia.s secured them. Victory belong.? to tlio side 
which first obtains the requi.site number of 
shots ; or, in the case of playing by time, to the 
side W’hich has gained the greater number in 
the period allotted for the play. 

To give a correct notion of a game which in 
the severe winter season is practised on almost 
every loch and pond of lowland i^cotlaiid, wo 
may further describe the uses of tho lines aud 
circles laid down in our diagram of the rink. 
The middle line marks the }x>iut where sweep¬ 
ing may begin. Each party is allowed to maka 
a smooth clean pathway by plying their brooms 
before the running stone from the middle line 
to tho tee. When a stone lacks force, the brooms, 
by removing every resisting particle of the icy 
debris or falling snow, cany it onwaids and 
beyond the point where it would otherwise have 
stopped. If with all possible aid it fails to clear 
tho iiog score, it is removed from tho rink, and 
becomes useless for the round. If its running 
power is unexhausted when it reaches the lino 
which intercects the tee, at that point the oppo¬ 
site party have the right to sweep, and by dint 
of tlie well-plied broom the unfortunato stone is 
carried still farther away from its destined goal. 
No .stone lying outside the larger circle can be 
counted as a .shot. The smaller inner rings are 
designed to indicate at a glance to the directing 
skips the relative ^wsition of their respective 
stones to the tee, from which all measurements 
in cases of disputed priority arc carefully made. 
The main point? of tlie game of eurlijig consist 
in drawing to tlic tee, guarding, removing the 
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^'aard, direct strilcin", so as to reniovo the 
fitone struck, striking by inwick, so as to carl in 
to tlie tee and lie, or to remove the winner 
there placed ; and striking by outwick, so as 
to drive the stone struck iiiwanl to t!ie tee. 
Wlien through a narrow port the winner is just 
seen, it is a fine stroke to remove it, and lie dead 
in its place. But to take the sliot by direct 
drawing is perhaps the nicest point in the game. 
When the winner lies, s;iy, six indies from the 
tee, and is so well gnanlnd that it cannot be 
reached, a stone Tiiay be placed yet nearer to the 
tee by a dextrous draw. What nice calcula¬ 
tion, what e.xact adjustment of liand to eye, of 
force to distance, is required for this ! What 
careful use of the brooms ! 

Three days’ hard frost is required to fit the ice 
for playing. Artificial curling-ponds exist in 
some places, and have the advantage that they 
are free from bias ; that a single night’s frost fits 
them for use, while a frc.sh coating of ice may 
besides be secureil each morning. These pomls, 
however, require considerable outlay to keep up, 
are necessarily of limited extent, and though 
excellent for private games, are unfit for the 
ordinary honspieht where considerable numbers 
are engaged. 



SLIDING. ' 

I jlVERY boy, of course, knows how to slide, but 
j every Iwy does not necessarily know the 
many little tricks and arts practised on the ice 
in dilfcrent localities. 

First, we may mention the “ Postman’s 
Knock,” which is aceompli.shcd as follows :— 
After making a good start, and getting fairly 
on the journey alon^ the slide, you lift the left 
foot and go on the right alone. Then you have 
the left foot free, and can bring the heel down 
upon tlic ice, while rapidly gliding along, in a 
Scries of smart double knocks. Some boys get 
exceedingly expert at this, and can keep up the 
knocks almost the entire length of the slide. 

Then comes “Turnpikes,” which is not only 
capable, of affording good amusement, but is 
capital training in keeping an oven course on 
the ico. Commence by placing a couple ©f 
bricks on either side of the slide, say about the 
centre, and then try to pass through without 
disturbing the position of either of these “ turn¬ 
pike houses.” Even tliis elementary feat is not 
nearly so easy as it might appear to the inex¬ 
perienced, especially if the slide be long and 
narrow ; and the idea is capable of con.siderable 
development. Thus, when the one turnpike 
can bo readily passed, a second or third may be 
arranged along the slide, or a toll may be 
exacted, which has to be deposited on the brick 
or bricks in passing. 

Another feat of skill is known ns the 
ambole.” This consists in the slider 


sinking down two or three times during his 
.slide almost into a sitting posture, and rising 
to his full hciglit as he nears the end of his 
journey. This motion may be made to look 
quite graceful when well done, but it is certainly 
not nearly so easy as it looks. Ji. 



SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Mii.eisoton, 

Author 0/ " Under a Cloud*' Boy and Man,” etc. 

C'HAFIER XIV.—THE RECALL. 

N that same 
inomorable 
half - holi¬ 
day, -while 
young 
Ryan and 
the rest 
were amus¬ 
ing them¬ 
selves with 
Farmer 
Gee,ithap- 
pened that 
Poughcr 
and his 
friend 
Pierre 
went for a 
Avalk toge¬ 
ther. Their object was to visit a cottage 
at a short distance from the school, where 
they had heard there were some rabbits to 
be sold. r 

Some of the boys had taken to rabbit- 
keeping lately, and Pougher, who always 
went in on a larger scale than other boys 
for everything that took his fancy, had 
written to his father asking him to send 
down a very superior and complete set of 
rabbit-hutches, with wire netting for en¬ 
closing a few yards of grass for an exercise 
yard, patent galvanised troughs, and 
everything else that could be thought of. 
Ho exxiected to receive the whole thing 
complete in about twenty-four hours, and 
in point of fact it anived within a week 
from the time ho had asked for it. I don’t 
think it was Pougher’s father, though, who 
sent him such a lot of pocket-money and 
everything else that he wanted in such a 
hurry always. I believe it was his mother; 
because I know that Lightfoot objected to 
the readiness with which all his requests 
were gi-anted, and Pongher’s father -wrote 
hack to say he was very sorry, but he 
could not help it. I know it was his mother 
who sent him a five-pound note to buy 
rabbits with, and she did not mean him to 
let Lightfoot know that she had sent it : 
for w'hich reason she would not register 
the letter, and the money was lost; and 
when she heard that he had not received it 


she only said it was not of much couse- 
quence, and it was not worth makiiig any 
fuss about; and she sent him another fire- 
pound note cut through the middle; and 
Pougher was very much afraid that ao- 
body would change it, and he ofifered it to 
' a grocer in the -village for four pound!, 
but the grocer only laughed and gave him 
the full change; and then Pougher re¬ 
solved to spend the odd sovereign at the 
grocer’s shop to reward him for his honesty, 
and he bought all the sugar-candy he 
had, and a lot of jam and marmalade 
j and biacuits, and was very much puzrltd 
1 how to dispose of them -without everybody 
j knowing all about it. But that has no- 
I thing to do with my story, except that 
I Pougher had only four pounds left to bay 
j rabbits -with. And so, as Pierre would 
say, “ we come back to our muttons,” or, 
to be more literal and correct, to oar 
rabbits. 

Pougher had got his hutches all set np. 
and a lot of bran and oats in a patent bin. 
and a quantity of greenstuff gathered 
ready, and now he was going to buy some 
rabbits, if he could meet with any, to 
make the whole thing more Complete: fo: 
hutches and oats and till that -without 
rabbits are like a pavilion without criot- 
eters. 

The first place he called at was no use: 
they had some young chickens there, the 
woman said, and. the cat had had kittens 
lately, but there wore no rabbits. Kitten- 
would not do, though Pougher said he 
believed they were often cooked and eatot 
in France instead of rabbits. Pierre did 
not believe it was true ; he could not re¬ 
member such a thing liaving happened: 
hut that was not surprising. Pierre new 
could remember anything. Howevt-r, the 
rabbits were not wanted for cookirg, but 
for keeping and breeding ; so kittens were 
out of the question. They would not erea 
have been able to cat the bran and dande- 
hous which were laid up in store ior 
them. 

At the next place they came to there 
was a fine young litter of pigs in the yard. 
Pigs two or three weeks old are pretty 
little creatures. If the gossoon had bon 
there he would no doubt have propose! 
to carry them off and keep them in the 
patent rabbit-hutches; but Poughi^r 
thought it would not do. The fani'cr 
wanted only fifteen shillings each for theui, 
so he might have bought four or five. I 
believe he was half inclined to have theoi- 
rather than let the hutches stand empty. 

“ If they had been guinea-jjigs it wotli 
have been different,” Pougher said, as h 
reluctantly turned away. 

“But they are only fifteen shillings’ 
Pierre remarked, innocently. 

“I should not have cared about the 
price,” said Pougher; “but paying agair' i 
each for them would not make them 
guinea-pigs.” 

“ Why not ? ” Pierre asked. 

“Because it wouldn't,” Pougher an¬ 
swered. “ What a soft you are I ” 

Pierre said no more; he wonderes- 
whether being “a soft” was the same 
thing as being cracked. He thought not, 
because soft things do not easily crack: 
and his mind was relieved. 

The owner of the yiigs gave it as bis 
opinion that there was not a rabbit to he 
found, except wild ones, nearer than Jim 
Bunniford’s ; and he had all sorts—the best 
stock in England, he should say—“do»- 
lops, homlops, oarlops, double-smn:-. 
French—every kind of fancy.” 

“I should like a French rabbit,” said 
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Pougher; “ they have long hair, like you, 
Johnny—your hair U long, you know. 
But where does Jim Bunniford live P ” 
“Over at Buckhill,” said their inform* 
ant; “it’s better nor three miles from 
: here.” 

“ Can you walk three miles, Johnny ?” 
Johnny said he could. “ We shall have 
to come back, though,” he added. 

“I’ll hire a trap,” said Pougher, “and 
we can take it by turns to drive. That will 
^ jolly.” 

They set off at once, and had walked 
about a mile, when young Pierre, happen¬ 
ing to look round, uttered an exclama¬ 
tion. 

“What’s the matter?” Pougher asked, 
without halting. 

“ I can see the flagstaff, and there’s a 
signal up,” said Pierre. 

“What is the signal ? ” 

“ThereoaU.” 

“I can’t see it,” said Pougher, walking 
straight on in the opposite direction, and 
without turning his head. 

“But I see it; and there’s the cricket 
signal under it--a red ball on a green 
ground.” 

“There’s no cricket at this time of the 
year,” said Pougher. 

“No; but it means football; the same 
signal stands for both, according to the 
season.” 

“ I don’t care about football,” said 
Pougher, “esj^dally just now. I have 
not seen the signal, and I shall not take 
any notice of it.” 

“ I see it, though,” said Pierre. 

“ That’s nothing to me. I don’t. Do 
you know what Nelson did at the battle of 
Copenhagen? He heard that a signal 
was flying for him to cease firing; and he 
put up the glass to his blind eye, and said 
he could not see it; and then he went on 
firing, in defiance of orders, and won the 
battle. I don’t happen to have eyes in 
the back of my head; so I can’t see the 
recall.” 

“You had better return, though.” 
“Yes, I will when I have got the 
rabbits.” 

“ You will get into trouble.” 

“ I will get the rabbits first.” 

“ What must I do, then ?” 

“ Whatever you like.” 

“ If you go, I shall go with you.” 

“ Come along, then; they won’t say any¬ 
thing to you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, because you don’t know any 
better. Yon are not like other boys.” 

“ Am I not? ” 

“BTo; you are—” He hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, and then, instead of finishing the 
sentence as he hod intended, said, “ a 
Frenchman.” 

Pierre guessed what ho had been going 
to say, and after a moment’s thought re¬ 
plied, 

“ I will go back; I know I ought to do 
so, and I will. I wish you would come 
with mo.” 

“ Do as you like,” said Pougher, still 
pushing on. 

Pierre made a last appeal, but Pougher 
was so bent on having his own way that 
he found it was impossible to stop him. 
He halted therefore, sat down to rest for 
awhile, and then walked slowly back to 
Nether Cray. 

Pierre did not play football; he was not 
wanted, and Ms absence would not perhaps 
have been observed. Or if it had been 
noticed bo wquld not have been called to 
aocount. Dougher would probably have 


been held responsible for the yoxmger boy’s 
fault as well as for bis own. Pierre under¬ 
stood this, and that was why he obeyed the 
signal and went back. 

Pougher did not arrive till lato in tho 
afternoon. He came in n spring cart, 
driving himself, with the owner of it sitting 
by his side. He brought with him two 
splendid pairs of fancy rabbits, and a 
family of young ones besides; and he 
carried them all down to his hutches before 
any of tho monitors noticed him. He was 
still busy feeding and admiring them when 
Motcombe came past. Motcombe was the 
strictest of all the monitors; we all thought 
him a bit of a bully. Of course, a monitor 
ought to be strict, or else what use is he ? 
Nobody would mind him. Still I think 
myself that Motcombe was rather too 
severe sometimes. 

“ Where have yon been all the after¬ 
noon ? ” he said to Pougher, in an angry 
tone. 

“ Out walking,” Pougher said. 

“ Didn’t yon see the recall ? ” 

“ No,” said Pougher. 

“Why didn’t you look out, then?” 
Pougher was silent. 

“ Where did you get those rabbits ? ” 

“ Prom Buckhfll.” 

“ You had no business to go to Buckhill 
after the recall was hoisted. Who went 
with you ? ” 

“ No one.” 

“ Where was young Pierre, then ? ” 

“He went part of the way and then 
came back.” 

“ That’s what yon ought to have done. 
If you did not see the signal he did, and of 
course he told you. Was that so ? ” 
Pougher could not deny it. 

“ You young rebel! then you mean to 
say you knew the recall was-flying and 
refused to obey it ? ” 

Again Pougher was silent. 

“I must Wk to you again about this,” 
said Motcombe. “ Leave those rabbits and 
go into the schoolroom.” 

“ Let me feed them first.” 

“ Go this instant, sir! ” 

Pougher stiU lingered, filling one of the 
troughs. 

Motcombe seized him by the collar, gave 
him a box on the ear, and, in spite of his 
resistance, hurried him away. The other 
monitors were consulted, and Pougher was 
gated for a month. That was not the worst 
of it, for he was not to be allowed to keep 
any rabbits. Those which ho had pur¬ 
chased wore declared forfeited, and were 
given to Bob, the outdoor man, to be sold 
for anything that they would fetch. 
Pougher had paid an extravagant price for 
them, but ho never saw them again, and 
they realised only about a tenth of what 
they had cost. 

He was very mnch enraged about it, 
and expressed himself freely, according to 
his custom. He got hold of Pierre that 
night, and upbraided him for getting him 
into the scrape. 

“ It was not my fault,” said Pierre. 

“ Yes it was.” 

“How? Why?” 

“ Because you saw the signal and told 
me of it. If I could have said I did not 
know that the recall had been hoisted, I 
should have been all right.” 

“ I am very sorry,” said Pierre. 

“ That won’t do me any good. I wish 
you had shut your eyes, as I did ; or held 
your tongue. And I wish—I wish that 
horrid flagstaff had never been set up. If 
there had been no flagstaff there would 
have been no signal; and then no one 


could have fotmd fault with me for not 
seemgit. It’s my flagstaff; I put it up, 
and I’ll chop it down again. 1 have said 
so before, and I’ll do it now. You shall 
see if 1 don’t. There was a pair of beanti- 
ful double lops, and a pair of French ones 
with long hair, and they are all to be got 
rid of, almost before I have seen them; 
and it’s all through that horrid flagstaff?” 

Pierre had no great liking for the flag¬ 
staff now. He seldom went near it. 
Pougher thought ho had not been well 
used about it, and Pierre himself was of 
that opinion. Now, for the second time, it 
had been the meiuiB of getting his friend 
into a scrape, and through his instru- 
.mentality. 

“I wish the flagstaff had never been 
put up,” he said, dolefully; “it gives a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“The next best thing is to chop it 
down,” said Pougher; “ and I will, too. 
You would not be sorry yonmelf if it were 
taken away, would you ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Pierre ; “ I wish 
it had not been there this afternoon, or 
that I had not seen it.” 

“ So do I,” said Pougher; “I owe it a 
grudge, and I’ll pay it too. It shall not 
get you into trouble any more, nor me 
either. I mean it this time; I ^ve said 
it, and I’ll stick to it. Yon shall see.” 

He went away without another word. 
Pierre called after him to wish him good 
night, but he did not look back, nor return 
the compliment, and Pierre went to his 
dormitory distressed and unhappy. 

It was not without a feeling of anxiety 
that he looked out of his window next 
morning towards that comer of the play¬ 
ground where the flagstaff was situattMl. 
He had been lying awake during the 
night, as be very often did, and his mind 
was much oocupied with what Pougher 
had said, for the second time aud in terri¬ 
ble earnest, about cutting the flagstaff 
down and burning it. The young French 
boy was so excitable and nervous himself 
that he could not help feeling a great ad¬ 
miration for Pougher, who was resolute 
and independent. When Pougher said 
anything he was usually so determined to 
stick to it, and seemed to care so little for 
consequences, that Pierre felt persuaded 
that if he had seriously made up his mind, 
to destroy the flagstaff, he would do it. 
Pierre admired the flagstaff, and was fond 
of looking at it and seeing the signals; 
but it had been the means of getting hia 
friend into trouble more than once, aud he 
feared that if he should do as he had 
threatened the consequences would be 
disastrous. It might even lead to his ex¬ 
pulsion from the school. , 

Pierre had been thinking about this in 
the night, and he rose from his bed before 
any of the other boys were awake, and 
peeped out to see whether anything had 
happened. The flagstaff was there, sure 
enough; the topmast had been struck ap¬ 
parently, ^d tile colours hauled down. 
He had noticed the night before that the 
football or cricket signal, a red ball on a 
green gronnd, had been left flying, a piece 
of gross neglect on the part of tho signal¬ 
man ; but now it was gone. At least he could 
see nothing of it in the yet imperfect light 
of the early dawn. 

But as he looked more carefully at it, 
and as the day grew clearer, there seemed 
to bo something very ourions in the ap¬ 
pearance of the flagstaff. The gaff, instead 
of pointing upwards at a sharp angle, 
appeared to be trailing on the ground; 
the ropes were hanging loosely and waving 
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in the wind, and a flag or signal of some 
kind was flying up in the air, wafted 
hither and thither as if at a loose end 
instead of being properly secured by the 
halyards. 

Again and again Pierre fixed his eyes 
upon this strange spectacle. This came of 
neglecting duties at their proper time, he 
thought. The captain or his mate had 
gone out after dark to haul down the sig¬ 
nal, he supposed, and had made a mess of 
it—unless—unless Pougherhad indeed been 
wreaking his vengeance upon it. What if 
he had gone straight to it after he had 
parted from him overnight, while he was 


and were hanging straight down, clinging 
to the mast. The stays were all detached, 
and, with the exception of the lower mast, 
which was fixed firmly in its step on the 
ground, the whole thing was little better 
than a wreck. 

Pierre stood still and looked at it open- 
mouthed; I know exactly how he would 
look. When anything strange happened 
he had a way of putting his hand to his 
head as if trying to recollect something. 
A curious expression of perplexity and 
pain would come over his features, and he 
would sit down, biting his lower lip, and 
moving his head from side to side, with a 


with the idea of putting it into s story 
then, but that I might report it all to Dr. 
Hartshome or to Kr. Kennedy, as I had 
promised. When Bob, the outdoor man, 
came by a little later, he found Pierre very 
bu.sy with the cordage. He had his larpe 
sailor's knife in his l^nd, and was cutting 
away as bard as ho could at one of the 
ropes, getting it ready for a splice. His 
fingers were black with tar, and so was the 
knife. He did not sec Bob till he was clcK 
to him. 

“ Hullo, young Frenchman! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ What ever have yon been a 
doing of now ? ” 


Caught In the act t " 


yet too angry to know or care what he was 
doing? Pierre resolved to know the worst; 
it might be possible for him to repair 
damages, in part at least, and to save 
Pougher from the consequences, if this 
were really his doing. He slipped on his 
clothes, therefore, as quickly as possible, 
and stepping lightly down the stairs, un¬ 
fastened the door and went out. It was a 
delightful day, but he did not look at the 
rich colours of the horizon, now that the 
sun was beginning to peep over the distant 
hills. His whole thought was fixed upon 
the flagstaff. He had not been near it for 
weeks, nay months. Now, if there was not 
much the matter with it, he could, after 
putting it to rights, go to the crosstrees 
and have a look-out. 

But what was this ? The flagstaff seemed 
to stand alone; the shrouds hud been cut 


I look of sadness and distress enough to 
j make anybody’s heart ache. I can't say for 
certain what he did, or how he looked on this 
j particular occasion, but I believe he made 
i some attempt to splice the ropes and to put 
; the thing in order generally. The ropes all 
in a tangle, and the naked mast standing 
by itself, reminded him of something, 
he told me afterwards, though he could 
not say what it was. It was Uke a dream, 
and yet no dream; it made him feel very ^ 
unhappy, and yet he could not tcU why. : 
The way he talked about it to me in confi¬ 
dence reminded me of what I had heard j 
the fellows say about his being cracked; j 
but I knew better than .that. These j 
tangled cords and fallen spars reminded 
hull of his own shipwreck, only his mind 
had not power to make it clear to him. I 
made a note of everything ho said, not 


Pierre looked nt him with surjirise, tot 
said nothing. 

“This here is a pretty job, to be sun’," 
he continued. “ Somebody will have to 
pay for this.’’ 

“Yes,” said Pierre, only half under¬ 
standing him. “ He paid for it, but it’s a 
pity he should have cut it about.” 

“ It was Mr. Pougher as paid for it, 
said Bob, “but you don’t mean to say as :t 
was him ns did this here mischief.“ ” 

“I don’t know,” said Pierre. ‘'IVlio 
else do you think would do it ? ” 

“ Who else ? Why I should say by the 
look of it, it was you.” 

“ Caught in the very act, and wanta to 
throw it upon some one else,” he went 
on, half aloud. “ Ah, them furrineis; 
them furriners! ” 

(To he continued.) 






























GLOVDEBOBS; 

m, HOW DR. ROUNDER BEAT HIS 
BOYS. 

QTJKKR old-fashioned house was “Clover- 
^ bobs," where the kind, sensible, but 
newhat eccentric Dr. Rounder kept hU 
ool. It is somewhere between fifty and a 
adred years ago that it was in its glory ; now 
\ good Doctor, and Mrs. Pinnicker, the house- 
(per, and many, ay, most of his pupils have 
sed away, and of Cloverbobs not one stone 
tains on another to tell of old days, 
everybody (except the boys when they went 
K after the holidays) admired the old house, 
picturesque, so venerable ; its walls patterned 
B and there with white and black, something 


in the stylo of those lately existing in the good 
old town of Shrewsbury. Then its gables were 
many ; and, although gables are apt to spoil the 
inside of a house, they look well outside. But 
where they were not confined by the gables, the 
rooms were large and the fireplaces ample. The 
boys used to say that the fireplaces were better 
than the fires, and the rooms too big by half in 
tlie winter, when only a few' at a time hod a 
cliance of warming tlielr fingers, and the rest 
hod to play or fight at a distance to keep life in 
them. But who listens to what schoolboys say 
when they find fault ? 

Dr, Rounder had some eminent men during 
his career, and sent forth able scholars, learned 
divines, and acute statesmen, not ready cut and 
dried of course, but modelled, and wanting only 
the finish of more enlarged advautivges. He was 


himself a very able scholar and a learned and 
sound divine, and had the aenmen of a states¬ 
man, had circumstances made him one, but they 
did not. 

He had a small, very small parish, containing 
very few inhabitants. The cnurch was a poor 
building with a wooden tower ; and the congre¬ 
gation, when all his boys were in it, was well 
accommodated, though all the parish attended ; 
for the people loved the doctor—I mean the 
good people did, and the bad ones (for even 
among that small flock there were black sheep) 
loved what they got from him, which was pretty 
nearly whatever they w’antc*d ; for one cause of 
his continuing w’ithout his thousands in the 
bank was his keeping an open purse to the poor, 
and all his people were poor. 

Those were not days of tea and toast and 













doctor never seemed to suspect it; so it is no 
business of ours to inquire into it. 

But winter, even at school, does not last for 
ever, and Cloverbobs was a pleasant place in the 
summer. No one could deny that—not even 
the boys, after the half had well set in, and 
home and its comforts and enjoyments were a 
little distanced. The doctor had a magniticent 
fruit-garden and orchaM, in which all manner 
of delectable things were to be found, from the 
early strawberries to the fine autumn plums and 
apples. From him the boys had full liberty to 
luxuriate in these inviting pastures. He con¬ 
sidered that the fruit was sent to be eaten, and 
that the boys at Oloverbobs were sent to eat it. 
The thing seemed so natural that it did not 


kee[>er against the wills of between thirty and 
forty boys, all dead set on the object of 
reprisals ? 

The apples had been chiefly gathered in, with 
the plums, which were stored for pre.sorving, 
and the whole were laid in the most house¬ 
keeper-like order on the floor of a large room at 
one end of the straggling old honso. Of thi.s 
room, into which the boys saw all the good 
things go and never come out, Mrs. Hnnicker 
kept the key—a great door-key, that hung with 
others from her girdle. To get the key was im- 
^>ossiblie, and to get at the apples without it 
equally so ; at least 8o it appeared till accident 
showed it otherwise. 

Boys are like sunbeams ; wherever there is a. 


for breakfast: scarcely for masters, certainly not 
for boys. The breakflist at Cloverbobs was bread 
and cheese or skim milk and porridge, which¬ 
ever was elected ; the dinner was roast or boiled 
meat, with puddings that exercised the jaws ; 
and the supper—tea was then unknown, except 
among ladies—was bread and cheese, brought in 
in laige clothes-baskets, with small beakers of 
thin beer. 

“ Very fine ! ” says the reader ; ‘Hhe doctor 
fed his parish and starved his poor dear boys.” 

Stop, reader ; the doctor did no such thing. 
His only fault in the dietary department was 
that he committed it too entirely to Mrs. Pin- 
nicker, his housekeeper, whom all the boys 
hated ; and if boj’s jnay ever be forgiven for 


hating a housekeeper, the youth of Cloverbobs 
may claim that pnvilegc in respect of their feel¬ 
ing for the aforesaid personage. Not that she 
was intentionally cruel or hard-hearted : she 
was simply a calculator—she calculated not how 
much, but how little, would keep the boys in 
“ a .sufliciency,” as she expressed herself. The 
only thing was that there was a discrepancy 
between /ter calculations and theirs. In her 
vindication, it must be allowed she faiisd no 
better herself, except in her snug tea, with 
which no one interfered. Neither did tlie doctor 
luxuriate any more than his boys. He often 
felt as cold as they did ; but he put it dowm 
to the weather, forgetting, or not perceiving, 
that a blaming fire will go a great way towards 
curing the hardest frost. 

Was iMrs. Pinuickcr taking a lesson from the 
doctor’s want of forecast, and providing for her 
old age a imvate purse ? I cannot say. The 


No wonder the basket was so hard to pull up I 

want a moment’s hesitation to decide on, an<l 
the boys were unanimously of the same opinion : 
but not .so did iirs. Pinnicker look on the 
matter. Many grievous complaints did she 
carry to her master of the nursing and doctoring 
necessarily arising from the trespasses on iinrii>e 
fmit and the excesses in ripe ; and she so 
wearied him with her expostulations that he 
was fain to let her lock the gate and give out 
such measures of the dainties as accorded with 
her discretion. For this the big boys resolved 
to bo revenged on her. The theft of her spec¬ 
tacles, the drowning of her cat, and vanous j 
other plots were made and abandoned, as un- I 
worthy of gentlemen, and disgraceful to the 
doctor's pupils. Nevertheless, something, it 
was decided, must be done. 

Now where there’s a will there’s a ^vay, and 
that may be said with strong significance of « ' 
boy’s will. What chance, tlien, had tlie house- | 


I cliink or a chance they will get in ; walls, door.«. 
bolts, and bars will not keep them out. It 
chanced that in a pime of hidc-and-seek, one 
boy, the hider, had determined to efTectually 
puzzle his companions ; so he got on the roof of 
the house, and, making towards the apple-room 
end, got down au ivy-covered chimney, from 
which he dispatched in his entrance more birds 
than one, and demolished more than one nest. 
The chimney was very roomy, and he descended 
rather quicker than he wished into the cliamlrer 
beneath, and fell within a few inches of a large 
hole in the floor where the grate had been. At 
first he was in a panic, but soon recovering, 

I began to look about him. It was a dingy place: 

I the window wa.s almost covered with : but 
there was light enough to show him that the 
boxes of all the pupils were kept there. Haring 
ascertained this, he went to the edge of the hole 
and looked down. 















“Ther#>’9 no fireplace there,’' he thought; 
hut, while he thought and looked, a strong 
whid of apples came up, and suddenly gave him 
an explanation of his whereabouts. “Of course,” 
he exclaimed, “ there are the apples! I am over 
t)ie fmit store-room.” 

riling tlie boxes up, he soon made his egress 
Tmiti the chimney, and, smoothing the ivy, 
Icscended with all speed to give information to 
his comrades, 

Exultation was in everj’ heart that night; 
or, although much had to be done to carry out 
heir enterprise, the first step and most important 
lad been taken ; the apples were found ac- 

ffssible. 

After many a consultation under the old 
valnut-tree in the playground, measures were 
^need on ; and the very next day the ring- 
eaders were down the chimney smelling the 
ipples and scheming how to get at them. It 
v;is too far to jump or drop down ; but a rope— 
here were the cords of the boxes ; what could 
(tf more kandy 1 They twisted and twined them 
In aud out to the size of a cable, and then, let- 
ing down the smallest of the party, charged 
im to come up with his pockets full. But 
ockets, even large ones, would not hold many ; 
nJ the small boy had small pockets, of course ; 
b he had to go down several times before he 
louM satisfy his companions. 

“ The thing would be to dropdown a Imsket,” 
iid one. 

“Our supper-basket,” said another. 

‘ Yes,” said the small boy; “and it would 
B easier to go down and come up in the basket: 
le cords hurt, I can tell you.” 

Accordingly that very night, the supper l)eing 
istrihiited as usual by the head boy, the basket 
as left in its ordinary place, but the following 
lorning nobody could find it: where it w<is 
iddeo, and how, I cannot tell, but the next 
lav-hour saw it in the l)ox-room. 

I To prevent the possibility of their letting 
) the rope' when tlie basket contained their 
ercurv'or the apples, they secured it round an 
on biir that was by the hole, and wound or 
iwound it as need requii’cd. 

For some days their depredations went on, 
id now their revenge was at hand. They knew 
was Mrs. Pinnicker’s time for fetching fruit 
r the Sunday pies, and a conclave liid about 
^re and there, to w’atch her into the room, 
ney 8aw’ her put her bright key into the lock, 
ul go in and close the door behind her. Would 
e never come out ? were they to wait in vain 
r the ])leasure of seeing her horror-stricken 
oe ? The bell rang, the play-time was up, they 
.^e forced to forego their delight; but thej* 
w her in the house, in the dormitory at night, 
d she looked troubled and perplexed. 

They were sure she had complained to the 
Kitor ; but ho must have told her it was faueVj 
•at the apples couldn't go through the keyhole, 
d that tne' heaps were not diminished as she 
luded, 

Nevertheles.s they thought it best to rest 
;hile, and allowed her to make another visit 
thout being beforehand witli her. 

Thinking now that she was satisfied, they 
jnt to w'ork again, and the diminished heaps 
:*t no doubt in Mi*s. Pinnicker’s mind that 
ieves there were somewhere : but she had told 
e doctor, and the doctor had told her she was 
istakeu, but that if she saw any fresh symp- 
IDS of a like nature she had better let him 
low, and say nothing about it to any one else. 
So she went to him again with more constcr- 
ition than the doctor thought all the apples of 
evonshire or Herefordshire were worth; but, 
there was moral delinquency involved in the 
se of their abstraction, he took a somewhat 
rions view of it, and said he would see the 
'pies and judge for himself; for by an ccca- 
)nal visit he would be able to decide upon the 
lostion of theft or no theft: so he took the key. 
Mrs. Pinnicker seemed so quiet about her 
eond loss that the boys thought they might 
nture a fresh excursion into her treasury ; 
d, as it chanced, they on the roof, hidden by 
> ins and outs, and the doctor on the walk 
neath, were making their way at the same 
ne to the same spot. 


¥l\e Boy’s Owq 


Ho had let himself in and was looking at the 
fruit when he thought he heard a noise above 
him. He waited, and heard voices. He was 
almost as much frightened to find he had 
caught the thieves os he would have been if they 
had caught him. In nervous expectation ho 
waited, wondering where he should see them 
appear, when the basket slowly made its way 
through the chimney-hole and gradually settletl 
on the hearth, the small boy in it not expecting 
any company, and least of all the doctor. Wlien 
he saw him (which at first he had not done, as 
his back was towards him) he was so paralj’wd 
with fear that he could not utter a sound. The 
doctor observed this, and immediately took ad¬ 
vantage of it: lie put his finger on his lip.s 
indicating silence. 

“Ready ?” cried avoice above, which the doctor 
knew to be his nephew’s. The doctor made 
sims to the trembling urchin to say “Yes,” 
which he did, but in a very husky voice. 

“Load away, then,” said several voices. 
Whereupon the doctor, making signs to him of 
his intentions, and looking at the thickness of 
the rope, wliispered to him to call the accus¬ 
tomed signal when he had taken his usual time 
for filling the basket. Then, settling himself 
with some difficulty in it, he allowed himself to 
be drawn up, to the utter confasion of the 
small boy, who devoutly wished he had never 
seen an apple in liis life. 

“A good lot this time,” said the doctor’s 
nephew. 

“ He’s coming up with thorn,” said another. 

“ Mind the rope : don’t let it slip; give it 
another twist. Well, I think we shall have 
enough to last, this time ! ” 

While they were rejoicing in the coming ' 
spoils, the nearest caught sight of the doctor’s 
hat; and soon his face was visible, to the elec¬ 
trification of all. 

“ Don’t let me down among the apples, boys,” 
he .said. “ I have had some trouble to come up, 
and should like to stay here a little, if you 
please,” 

There was no escape, no help for it; they 
went on pulling and twisting till he w»as fairly 
landed on the noor. 

“ My dear lads,” he exclaimed, when ho was 
out of the basket, “ how could you drive me to 
make sudi a journey ? I wouldn’t for all the 
npple.s in England do it again, not even if I got 
them honestly.” 

Seeing so little anger in his face, tliej' clus¬ 
tered round Iiim, and made an awkward attempt 
at an apology, though they knew none was 
sufficient. 

“ Lad.s,” he said, “ I can’t forgive you : don’t 
nsk me. It is so very disreputable an affair that 
1 wash my hands of it, and will forget it imme¬ 
diately. I’m only very gl.ad that no one knows 
it but ourselves. Are any of the other boys 
concerned in it ?” 

They said they had frusted none younger than 
the one below. 

“I’m glad of it, for your sakes. Here, let us 
put the.so bo.xes straight, and untwist these 
ropes. I wouldn’t have Mrs. Pinnicker know 
that you could so far forget your duty to your¬ 
selves and to me, for anything.” 

They could have Ijorne a scolding, learned a 
lesson, or stood a caning ; but this way of meet¬ 
ing their delinquency completely overcame them. 
They resolved, one and all, inwardly never to 
engage in an3rthii]g unworthy again. The boxes 
were speedily replaced, and the rope.s put right; 
and, to save the characters of the thieves, the 
doctor got out by their help from the chimney. 
Directly ho got into the house he sent for his 
housekeeper, and said, “There are too many 
apples there by half, Mrs..Pinnicker. I’m sure 
the boys cannot have had enough : mind that 
tliey have in future. In fact, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of thieves, as you fancy 
they do, it is better you should give the key to 
the senior boys, and let them take a sufficient 
quantity. Remember, lads, not to be impru¬ 
dent ! ” he added, filling up the confusion of the 
thieves. 

“ If that wa-sn’t enough to conquer any heart, 

I don’t know wdiat would be,” said one of the 
boys many yeeu^ after, in speaking of it, “ It 
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had the effect of making us forgive the house¬ 
keeper ; for how could v^e resent, who had been 
so nobly piirdonedY and, more than, that, it 
gave an eftect to the doctor's moral aud religious 
teaching which wa.s most valuable to us. We 
were sure he was sincere ; we saw that he had 
none of the meanness that he dealt so gently 
with, while he must have despised it; and we 
were tlioroughly ashamed of ourselves. ” 

A boy seldom left CToverbobs without an im¬ 
pression that a true gentleman could neither 
be mean, nor selfish, nor disingenuous. Many, 
too many, left with no more than the convic¬ 
tion ; but there were some who were so capti¬ 
vated by the light that shone in the good doctor, 
lliat they were lod to seek its source, and to learn 
from the perfect Pattern tliat he had studied. 





BRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Craw'ley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys," etc., etc. 

XL—THE LOSING GAME. 

HFRR is a good deal of 
amusement and no 
little skill ia the Los¬ 
ing Game. As its 
name denotes, this 
game is the reverse of 
Draughts proper. The 
object is to lose all 
your men; and ho 
who accomplishes that 
object, wins. 

The whole or main 
secret of the Losing 
Gameis to play towards the sides of the l>oarrl, and 
to so arrange your men as to be able to give up 
two, three, or more at a single coup. After a little 
practice you will discover that even witli a dozen 
men on the board against, say, two or three, you 
may win—that is, you may compel your adver¬ 
sary to take them all. Or with a single king, 
you may take man after man, and then, at last, 
commit graceful suicide. Or you may compel a 
king to take several men. Much depends on 
Having the Move. Here, for instance, is a 
position in which a king is forced to take eight 
men and lose the game :— 



Black to move and White to win, or White to move 
and black to win. 


Black has only two squares into which he can 
go, and then he must allow White to away 
his men one after the other. If White move 
first, Black gains the opposition by losing his 
king, and wins the game. 

On the next page, amin, is a position in 
which White can compel a single Black man 
to take all his eleven pieces one after the other. 
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I WHITK . I. 

White to play and win. 

'White, moving upward, first gives his king, 
and then the man on 24, after which he offei-s 
the man on 31, which White must take and 
become a kini?. The remaining moves are 
simple, but White has to play carefully, or 
he may enable the Black king to sacrifice himself 
and win. 

The Losing Game offers numerous opportu¬ 
nities for calculation and combination ; bnt 
what we have shown is sufficient to enable 
young players to understand the theory. Ex- 
•cellence will come with practice and perseverance. 


Polish Diiauguts. 

The Polish game is played on a board of a 
hundred squares, ten each way; but for all ordi¬ 
nary purposes the regular English board of sixty- 
four squares will do as well. The board is set m 
the usual way, with a double comer at the right 
hand of the players, no matter which colour be 
cbo.scn. 

Two great and essential differences exist be¬ 
tween English and Polish Draughts. Intheforeign 
game the men take backuxird aiid foncard^ one 
square at a time, as many pieces as are cn jirisc^ 
and the kings leap over any number of squares, 
wherever and whenever there is a piece to take. 
As, in our own game, a piece touched must bo 
moved, and all the other rules of the English 
game are to be observed. On the Continent, 
where the game is much more common tlian with 
us, the crowned man is called a (jUGon, just as 
the game itself is Damen, a game for ladies. 
With them, as with us, the White st^uares are 
usually chosen. 

It is by exchanges that good players at Polish 
Draughts parry moves and prepare combinations. 
It is well to give man for man, or two for two. 
By that means tlie game is strengthened, and 
thus it often happens that a single man can con- 
j fine several of his opponent’s pieces, 
j The lunette — the placing a man on a square 
^ between two men of the other side—is much 
I more freouent iu the Polisli than in the English 
' game. Look well to the position before you 
' enter the laneik; and having entered it, before 


you decide on your move. It is often a sa.y 
which the good player will try to avoid. 

Concentrate your men towards the end d! 
the game, for then the slightest error cuv w 
fatal. 

Two, three, or more pieces may soiaefc^e 
advantogeously sacrificed to obtain akiQg,vliiii, 
in this game, is veiy powerful Make 
kings 08 soon as you can, and play them irrdj 
judgment. With a king and a man agaiii%ttn 
or three kings, hesitate not to sacntct' rtc 
man, for the game may be almost as well ^ 
fended by the king alone, lietwwn 
players, the game often re.sulta in a dmw: le 
there is no saying how numerous are the oe- 
])ination8 which may lead to victoiy or iu y 
verse. 

It is not necessary to give the movesofagiSi'i 
as, except for its two grand distinctions, lei::! 
Draughts is siinilar to the EuglLsh game. 


Here, then, we have pretty well all tbai snli 
taught on paj>er r especting this branoli ol 
game. The next step is How to Open a 'i::i 
with advantage. This I shall proceed brMjs 
show ; and after that the excellence is ’x li 
acquired by practice alone. Draughts, ia dl j 
varieties, is an admirable game, inculcatki;; ;ii 
tience, caution, tact, and scientific calahtje 
Those who would excel in its practice \ 
content to go slowly. There is no royal 
Draughts. Perseverance and failure &re i 
parents of success. I 


A DAY’S SKATING. 

1 . Friendly assistance on to the Ice. I 5. Tlic breach widens. 9. End of the second chapter! 12. He therefore resumes tls 

2. Left alone. i\. End of the first chapter! 10. Another bold start. 13, Signs of improvemwt. 

3. The first step. 1 7. He attempts to rise. IL He gets on magniflccntly, but has- 14. Perseverance rewarded. 

4 . A difference of opinion between the I S. But finds bis feet will not stay not quite leamt the ait of stop- 

legs. 1 where he desires, ping. 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD, i 
By Wii.i.i.vM H. 0 . Kinostok, 

Author of “From Poirdtr JlonJcrti to Admiral," rtr. 

' CHAITEU XVIII.—OCR FIB-ST WHAI.ES C ACCIIT 
— I HEAR NEW.S Olr JACK. 

T ub moment the accident waa perceived 
Mr. Griffiths ordered the only remain¬ 
ing boat 
away, and 

i 'limped intj 
er, for the 
carjionterhad 

not yet 
hnished the 
I two building 
to replace 
those lost off 
Capo Horn. I 
asked to go. 

“Xo; you 
stay on board 
and help to 
work the ship 
up to us,’’ 
he answered. 

I aocord- 
ingly went 
to the helm, 

• as I steereil 
better than 
most of those 
I remaining on 
I board, wliile 
the doctor 
and steward 
lent a hand 
to the rest in 
' pulling and 
j hauling, as 
I we bad con¬ 
tinually to go 
> about ; but 
the wind was 
light, and it 
was not very 
hard work. I 
kept an eve 
, constantly 
towards the 
boats, and 
soon saw a 
whift planted 
on the back 
of the last 
whale attack¬ 
ed, which 
showed that 
it was dead. 

, Our anxiety 
was relieved 
when, instead 
of n.'tuming, 
they made 
chase after 
another 
whale. It 
proved that 
j although the 
boat had 

been destroyed, the men had escaped with 
their Uves. 

“ I do believe wo shan’t have the skipper 
aboard again,” observed Homer. 

1 " I ho{ie so,” I said, 

” Ahem " was his answer, as he walked 
sway. 

At length, shortening sail, we ran up 
alonnide the first whale that had been 
Idlled. The men descended to its back with 
ropes round their waists to hook on the 
tackles to its head and flukes. We had 
then to wait until the boats towed the 


other whale up to the opposite side. We 
eagerly watched their proceedings. 

TTie third whale was attacked. After 
sounding twice and carrying out, appa¬ 
rently, three, if not four, linos, we saw it 
suddenly come to the surface and leap 
completely out of the water. This is 
called breaching. It then Ix'^n roUing 
round and round, endeavouring in its 
agony to get rid of the weapon sticking in 


A serious AfTray with Pirates. 

it. The boats for some time kept at a ' 
distance. Then once more they approached, j 
again to pull off as the whale commenced 
lashing the water with its huge flukes. | 
“ It’s in its flurry,” observed the doctor, 
who was looking through his telescope, 
which he handed to me. 

At last we saw the three boats approach¬ 
ing, towing the whale by the nose. The 
wind having fallen, and having a whale 
alongside, we were unable to near them to 
save them their long pull. On they came, I 
towing the monster at the rate of a mile I 


and a half an hour. It was thus upwards 
of that period of time before they got 
alongside. 

The first man handed up was Miles Soiier 
—or Robinson Crusoe, as we called him— 
whose leg had been broken by the second 
whale attacked. He had willingly endured 
the suffering, lying at the bottom of the 
boat, rather than ^ve up the chase. No- 
one else had been mjured, though all had 
run a great 
risk of being 
drowned; but 
u whaler's 
crew know 
that suc'n 
may be their 
fate at any 
moment. 

The doctor 
at once took 
the man 
under his 
charge. 

No time 
was lost in 
hooking on 
the other 
whale and 
commencing 
the operation 
of “cutting- 
in.” This I 
may briefly 
describe as 
taking off the 
blubber with 
large spodes, 
the handles 
of which are 
twenty fi-ct 
long. The 
whale is 
turned round 
and round by 
means of 
tackles 
brought to 
the windlass,, 
the blanket- 
pi ec e, or 
blubber co¬ 
vering, being 
thus gra¬ 
dually strip¬ 
ped off till it 
reaches the 
tail, which is 
hove on 
hoard with 
the last piece. 
The blubber 
is lowered 
down the 
main hatch¬ 
way and cut 
up into small 
pieces, called 
• ‘ horse 
i 0 c e 8 . ’ * 
lese are af- 
terwards 

piled up on deck to be minced into 
thin slices for boiling in the pots. The 
operation of “ cntting-in ” is a very 
dangerous one when there is any sea 
on to make the ship roll. The first and 
iecond mates stand on stages lowered over 
the side, cutting the blubber from the 
whale as thi- crew heave it round with the 
windlass. The four boat-steerers are on 
the gangways attending to the ^ys and 
tackles, the captain suporintendiiig the 
whole process, while the carpenter grinds 
the sp^es. 
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All round the sea swarms with sharks 
attracted by the oil and blubber. When 
not otherwise employed, Tom and I and 
Homer attacked them with the spades and 
killed great nnmbers. We worked away 
until night, but did not finish even then, as 
it takes twelve hours to strip the blubber 
off a large whale. We commenced again 
at daylight, and it was dark before we 
began to cut into the second whale. We 
had still a third to op<!rate on, but as each 
was worth nearly a thousand pounds, no 
one complained. 

Fortunat<!ly the weather remained fine 
and we got the blubber of the third whale 
on board by the end of the next day. Wo 
had also boiled the spermaceti oil out of 
the head, with small buckets at the ends of 
long poles—this is the most valuable pro¬ 
duction of the^whale, and is used for 
making candles. 

For night-work the ship’s company was 
divided into two watches, from six to one, 
and from one to six. The instant the last 
piece of blubber was on board, the carcasses 
were cast loose to be devoured by fish and 
fowl. 

We began the operation of trying-out, 
as boiling the blubber is called, by first 
putting some wood under the trypots. As 
soon as the blubber was boiled, the scraps 
which rose to the surface wore skimmed 
off with a large ladle, and after being 
thrown into a pot with holes in the bottom 
to drain off the oil remaining in them, 
were used as fuel for boiling the remainder 
of the blubber. 

The appearance our decks presented, 
with huge fires blazing away under our 
pots, and the men with the ladles skimming 
off the scraps, or baling out the oil into the 
coolers, was strange and weird in the ex¬ 
treme. Had I been suddenly introduced 
among them, I should not have recognised 
them as my shipmates, begrimed as they 
were with smoke and oil. I was, however, 
much in the same condition. Dr. Cockle 
had become accustomed to it, but I cannot 
fancy that it was very pleasant to him. 

The doctor told mo that he should be 
glad, whenever I could, if I would go below 
and.talk to poor Miles Soper. 

I willingly did so. He was suffering 
occasionally great pain, but in the intervals 
it cheered him to have some one to speak 
to. I found that he was even more ready 
to talk than listen, and I accordingly got 
him to tell me about himself. Ho hap¬ 
pened to ask my name. 1 told him. 

“ Peter Trawl! ” he exclaimed. “ Trawl! 
That’s curious. I remember a chap of 
your name aboard the Lapwing brig-of- 
war.” 

I at once was deeply interested. 

“ He must have been my brother Jack,” 
I exclaimed. “ Do tell me what has become 
of him, for I heard he was lost out in the 
Indian seas.” 

“ That’s just where ho and I were nearly 
lost. We were coming home when a 
boat was sent away, and we, with six more 
men and on oflicer, went in her, to visit an 
island on some business or other, I forget 
what, and I didn’t know its name. 

‘ ‘ There are wild sort of chaps out in those 
parts, who go pirating in their proas, as 
they call them. While wo were just shov¬ 
ing off, a dozen or more of these proas 
came round us. Wo knew if the pirates 
got hold of us we .should all be knocked on 
the head, so wo began blazing away to 
keep them at a distance. We kept on at 
it till wo hadn’t a charge left for our mus¬ 
kets. Two of our men were killed, and our 
'fficer badly wounded. The pirates tlien 


came nearer and fired their gingalls into 
us. Just then one of their proas caught 
fiu-e, and sent up such clouds of smoke that 
for some time, as we were near her, wo 
could not be seen. 

“‘Now, lads,’ said the officer, ‘those 
among you who are not wounded try and 
swim to shore. It’s your only chance. 
The rest of us must die like men.’ 

“ Our oars, you see, were shattereil, and 
by this time all hands except Jack and me 
were more or less hurt. We followed our 
brave officer’s advice, and leaping over¬ 
board reached the beach before we were 
seen by the pirates. Some gingalls were 
fired at us, but we got away among the 
bushes, and run as hard as our legs could 
carry us in shore. We did not know where 
we were going, or what sort of people we 
should meet. Whether the pirates landed 
or not we did not stop to Icam, but as we 
ran for three or four hours there was not 
much chance of being overtaken. 

“ AV'e saw at last a river before us, and 
as it was too broad to cross, and we wore 
afraid, should we attempt to swim over, 
that we might be picked off by one of those 
big scaly beasts they call crocodiles, we 
kept dovm along the bank, as we know 
that it must lead us to the opposite side of 
the island to where we had landed. 

“ ‘ Clieer up,’ said Jack to me. ‘ May¬ 
be our ship will come round there and take 
us off. Our fellows are sure to be searching 
round the coast on the chance of finding us.’ 

“ ‘ I hope you’re right. Jack,’ said I, ‘ for 
it will be a bod job for us if we can't get 
away, as how we are to find food is more 
than I can tell, and it's very clear we can’t 
live without it.’ 

“ There were plenty of trees growing on 
the bank, though not so thickly but that 
we could manage to make our way between 
them. 

“ Says Jack to me, ‘ If those cut-throat 
fellows come after us, we must climb up 
one of these and hide oursdves among the 
branches.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t think they will take the trouble 
to follow us so far,’ I answered. ‘But 
it’s a good idea of yours, and it will give 
us a chance of saving our lives.’ 

“ We of course could not run as fast as we 
had been going in the open country. Some¬ 
times we came across fallen trees, over 
which wc had to climb, and at others we 
had to go round thick bushes which we 
could not get through. Still, what stopped 
us would stop our enemies. On and on we 
went, till just as we got out of a wood we 
saw before us a village of cutioiu-looldng 
houses, built on stout piles, many of them 
right in the water. 

“ ‘ Hadn’t we better go back ? ’ I said 
to Jack; ‘ the people who live there may 
be the same sort of cut-throats as those we 
have got away from. They’ll be for knock¬ 
ing us on the head when they see us.’ 

“Jack agreed with mo that it would be 
better to stay in the wood till it was dark, 
and we might then make our way clear of 
the village down to the sea. We were 
just going back, when a woman came out 
on a sort of veranda in front of the house 
nearest to us, and we knew by the way she 
was looking that we were scon. Then she 
turned round and called to another woman, 
who also came out. 

“ ‘ Como,’ said Jack, ‘we had better go 
on boldly and ask those dark-skinned ladies 
to give us their protection. They are sure 
to do that if we look humble enough, and 
show them that we want to be friends, for 
to my mind women are alike all the world 
over.’ 


“ So we moved on, ki.ssing ourhan'k, mi 
then holding them up clasped hfon u-. 
The women did not run away, or M a i 
bit frightened; and as we got nean'r •; 
of them came down the ladder and i d 
out both her hands, which we took auj r j: 
on our heads. She then beckoned us u: 
the steps, and made signs to us to sit <if a- 
on mats inside the house. As we were i .• 
very hungry by this time, we point^l • 
our mouths to show that we wanted ■ 
thing to eat and drink. The young r ir: 
went to another part of the hoa< ' a,; 
brought back some fish and yams, ani, 
bowl with some liquor in it. There wa- r. 
much to be said for the taste, but we wi-ti 
too thirsty after our long run to h' ii:- 
ticular. We tried to make the woiun; 
understand that there were enemies ecu. 
after us, and that we wanted to hide svw. 
so when we had finished our mcsl tk- 
beckoned us to come into another ro i. 
and, placing some mats on the ^uui. 
they told us that we might sleep tir- 
safely—at least, that’s what we mile oa 
“ Night came on, and Jack and I. arret¬ 
ing that we had got into good quaRr-i 
went to sleep. There was no hell stntir: 
and no bo’sun’s mate to rouse us up. iti 
so we slept on till it was broad daTli.':: 
We got up and looked out from the ver.:- 
da, or platform, which went round tl( 
house, when we .saw three men talldnp i • 
gether. As soon as they caught sig'tt 
us they came towards the house, and ■- 
of them mounted the ladder. He loti 1 
at us with surprise, and seemed to h 
ing who we were. Wo told him as ' I 
as we could by signs that we had r-ri 
across from the other side of the islr 
and wanted to get off to our ship, «i;.: 
would soon be round to take us ab:sr- 
This did not seem to satisfy him. Pner 
in came the women, and they had a Ij s 
about the matter, but wh at they said c : 
not make out. The first man then 
the other two, and after more jialann:. 
they began to look savage, and gave us’.i 
understand that we were to be their slave!, 
and work for them. 

“ ‘Well,’ says Jack to me, ‘all ■v;! 
got to do is to grin and bear it. Hay!'- 
as we are near the sea, wc shall have i 
chance of making our escape.’ 

‘ ‘ This was one comfort; so we nol - 
as much as to say we were ready !•> i: 
what they bid us, for, you sec, we trer - 
their power and couldn’t help ouialw- 
After wo had gone into the house and 
down, waiting to see what would i: 
happen, the women—bless them for R 
kindness 1—brought us some more food 
breakfast, and a capital one we 
Bad as was our lot, yet it was better tixi 
being knocked on the head or having 'V! 
throats cut. A number of people now •»'j 
out of their houses, and there was gr.* 
rejoicing among them to think that tb^ 
had got two white men as slaves. 
found that we had plenty of work to Jo# 
cut wood and fetch water, and to h -,# 
their fields, which were some way froio 
village, or to go out fishing with theu 
“ This we liked better than anything' !* 
If it had not been for the women our 
would have been worse, for they took 
to give ns food every day, winch 1 
think the men would have troubled tb 1*1 
selves about doing, for they were rtguP 
savages. , 

“bay after day went by; we 
getting accustomed to our Ufe, and « 
had had no chance of escaping. Aprc'-ffi 
sharp look-out was at all times kepi 
us, and I don’t think even the 
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uld have wished us to go, for we had to 
a good deal of the work which would 
re otherwise fallen to their lot. Though 
were, as I was saying, used to the life 
led, we both wanted to get away. 

‘ IVe an old father down in Dorsetshire, 
1 there’s a bright young girl who lives 
;h him whom I would give something to 
again; and Jack sighed to go home, as 
said, to see his father and mother, and 
oung brother and sister. He used to 
k much to me about you all, and it 
med to me as if I knew you long before 
ever met. 

‘ We found that we were much farther 
m the sea than we had at first supposed, 
although we went a good way down the 
er we never reached its mouth. 

‘The people in the village didn’t lead 
et lives, for they were always on the 
tch, fearing that they might be attacked 
enemies. ■ At night they made fast 
ir boats under their houses, and had 
ir goods all ready for a start into the 
ods, while they- had men on the look- 
r night and day to give notice should 
j strange vessels come up the river. 

‘ Jack and I agreed that if any enemies 
uld come in the night we might have a 
id chance of escaping, but from what 
had seen of the fellows who had at- 
kod our boat we had no wish to fall into 
bands of such characters. We thought 
t we might manage to slip into a boat 
1 pull up the river and hide ourselves 
il the pirates bad gone away, 

‘ You must know that we id not wish 
r ill to our masters, for though we were 
ir slaves we had taken a liking to 


I them, as they did not ill-treat us, and gave 
> us a good dem of time to ourselves. 

“ Weeks and months went by. We began 
to think that ne enemy would come, and 
that we must try to get off by some other 
means than that we had first thought of. 
At last we saw the men sharpening their 
long knives and polishing their spears, and 
new painting their shields. 

“ ‘ Depend upon it there’s something in 
i the wind,’ said Jack to me. ‘They are 
going on a war expedition,’ 

“ ‘ No doubt about the matter,’ I said, 
‘ and they’ll want us to go with them.’ 

“ ‘Then we must take care not to go,’ 
said Jack. ‘ I for one won’t bo for killing 
men, women, and children, as these fellows 
are likely to do.^ Wo must pretend to be 
sick, or that we do not understand what 
they want of us, and get off somehow or 
other.’ 

“ Whether or not it was talking about 
being sick I don’t know, but the very next 
night I was struck down with fever. 0ur 
masters saw that I was not shamming. 
The women also stood our friends, and 
declared that I was not fit to get up and 
work, while Jack was allowed to stay at 
home and nurse me. I was very bad, and 
I believe he thought that I should die. 

“If he had b^n my own mother’s son 
he couldn’t have looked after me better 
than he did; night and day he was always 
by my side, ready to give me what I 
wanted. One day I heard a loud shouting 
and singing, and Jack, who had gonp out, 
came back and said that the men had all 
started with their spears and shields. They 
had wanted to make him go, but the 


women said he must stop behind, though 
he had a heird matter to escape from the 
men. I was already getting better, and this 
news made me feel better still. 

“ ‘ It will be a bad return to run off with 
one of their boats,’ said Jack, ‘ but there 
seems no help for it, and it may be our 
only chance, for the men will be back 
again in a day or two.’ 

“ That very night, while Jack and I 
were sitting up taildng, we heard shrieks 
and cries in the distance, and presently 
looking out. Jack said he saw the houses 
lower down the river burning. 

“ ‘ Then depend upon it the pirates have 
taken the place,’ I said. 

“ ‘ No ebubt about it,’ exclaimed Jack, 
‘ and now is our chance. If we could defend 
the poor women and children we would, 
but we cannot do that. They’ll know 
where to fly to, and so, I hope, escape. 

“Suddenly I felt my strength come 
bock, end I was able to follow Jack down 
the ladder, at the bottom of which the 
boat was kept moored. To cut the painter 
by which she was made fast didn’t take us 
a moment, and springing into her we 
paddled across the stream. As we looked 
dawn the river we could see all the houses 
in a blaze, and here and there people run¬ 
ning off into the woods, while we made out 
half a score or more of dark proas stealing 
up along the shore.’’ 

Just as Miles Sojmr had got thus far in 
his history I was summoned on deck, and 
eager EW I was to hear how he and Jack 
had fared, I was obliged to attend to my 
duty. 

{To be oontinuei.) 


A nnsrirs’ menagerie. 


the department of Fishes wc have a hor- 
ably real picture of the Whale, and a horribly 
eal sketch of the Shark, both of which I must 
t. Then there are dosciibod sundry other 
isters of the deep, among them the Siieat- 
{, said to reach sixteen feet in length, and 
be “very mischievoua.” It scarcely looks 
it; but there can be no doubt about the 
. Wolf, which “wiU sometimes fasten on 
mchor with its teeth, and leave the print of 
ai behind him ! ** (Fig. 1). 


author shines most. He begins with Pragons, 
very properly dismissing doubtful stories con¬ 
cerning thc.se, and conhning himself to ascer¬ 
tained facts ! Thus ho distinguishes between 
the Dragons of India and of Africa, the former 
being the largest. Some of these “have combs 
on their heads.’* Some are “ of a yellow, fiery 


given us a capital example of involution, and by 
this process ne comes down to creatures which 
can, as ho says, “ hardly be distinguished from 
the common snake.” And his idea of the com¬ 
mon snake is given in the Cockatiuce (fig. 7). 

This, we are informed, “is the king of ser¬ 
pents,” for he does not creep upon the ground, 




'‘'xt I give you an innocent-looking fellow, 
>issaid tobeaTRUMPET-Fi8H(fig.2). Itisdis- 
■ointing that we are only told that this queer 
is about three inches long, and that ne is 
iken in the ocean when roused by a storm. ” 
w fierce a storm docs it take to rouse this 
like little fish, I wonder ? 

'he last fish 1 shall show is the SuN-FiSH ; 
1 it will be noticed how the poor artist has 
n exercised over the vague description given 
:uide his pencil. The result is like nothing 
be Brighton Aquarium, to say the least. The 
Ur says : “The Sun-fish has a wide and 
Tt body. Its hinder part is environed by a 
ular fin, which serves it instead of a tail, so 
•t it may seem to be but the head of a fish.” 
iat was the artist to do 1 He had never 
a a Sun-fish. Fig. 8 shows what he did. 

But it is when Reptiles are reached tliat the 


colour, having backs like saws; ” beards also, 
“and scales like silver.” Moreover, “the 
apples of their eyes are (it is said) preciou.s 
stones,” and have “great virtue against 
diseases.” Of this precious reptile many more 
pailiculars are given, and the different varieties 
are illustrated (figs. 4, 5, and 6 ). 


Fig. 2. 

The writer of the book had certainly never j 
heard of evolution, as it is called; but he has | 


but goes half upright,” and has a “ coronet upon 
his head.” His origin is still more wonderful, 
for he is “brought forth of a fowl’s cm— sat 
upon by a snake or toad.” And ohT how 
poisonous it is ! “ There is no cure for it. 

And the poison infects the air to that degree 
that no other creature can live near him.” 
Worse and worse, “ it kills, not only by its 
touch, but by sight and hissing.” 

I need go no further with the reptiles. 
Rattlesnakes and Vipers are tame beasts aft- i* 
this, and “Salamanders” not to be mentioned. 

As I shut the doors of this comical mena¬ 
gerie of unknown and impossible beasts, I 
cannot help asking whether our young people 
are at all alive to the privileges of the age they 
live in ? A hundred years ago, the book I have 
been describing was a favourite educational work, 
^ncc it was written, many have run to and fro 
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in the earth, and onr knowledge of its inha¬ 
bitants has been greatly increased. Natural 
history is now a true science, based upon com- 
■parative anatomy, and it has its living illustra- 


Thc.se men give us pictures which seem almost 
to place the living, breathing creations of God 
bodily before us. And these are reproduced by 
the press in myriads and millions, and sent fly- 


They meant well. The writer of the Irtci ^ 
have been looking at declares that fc i 
hitherto been nothing done so comi^aii. 
for the instruction and entertauuneot of 




tions in zoological gardens and ^uaria, its life¬ 
like images in museums and exliibitions. More¬ 
over, it luis at its service tnie artisU like a 
I^andseer, a Herring, or a Harrison Weir. 


ing ovc-r all lands, making the child of tender I dren. And his parting winds are, “Iftii 
years to have more knowledge of these subjects brief essay shall any ways contribute to tb- a 
than had the teachers of the bygone century, proposed, let God have the gloiy and tbc cci 
Yet we must not be too hard on these ‘ ‘ teachers. *' » pUer the good wishes and prayers of parecu' 




(Hovresponbence. 


All ffit*. back numbers and parts of the Bov’s 
Own Paper are still in jm'nf, and may be obtained 
bit order of any bot^seller, or from the ojSice, at the 
publitihcd price. 

C. Some of the writings of W. Carletoo, the Ame¬ 
rican author, have been published In this country. 
Write to Sampson Low, Fleet Street, for a list and 
pricea 


T. P. (Musselburgh) writes to ask wliy. In publishlni 
our award in the “ Holiday Letter '* competUion, w« 
made no reference to Aw letter! He adds, *• T trie* 
for a prize, and sent my letter to you. and an 
annoyed at not getting an answer to it.’^' He furihei 
uks us to * ‘ fully explain '* the meaning of this * I 
T. P. used only as much intelligence in preparing hii 
writing this letter, he ought to have lltth 
dlfflculty m piessing for himEClt the reason for hli 
name nut being mentioned. 


R. (Edinburgh.)-We really cannot undertake to make 
purtdiases for eur readers. ITie address you ask for 
is 23f>, High Holborn, London. 

s. C. Tlie suMect has l)een placed In the hands of the 
Kev. j. o. wood, and the articles will appear in our 
culumus on the first opportunity. 


C. R. -Poland has been dismcmliered and divided mor 
than once. ITie figures given are quite correct. 

(Wolverhampton) wWies us to ssy which i 
the best English Grammar,” but as he does not sa 
for whom the book is intended, whether for beginne 
or imvanced student, for school purposes or for hom 
study, we cannot well reply to his question Ther 
■re grammars and granunara, and each may b 
"best’ in its way. 

W. M. AV.—l We should scarcely venture to adris 
you M to which is "really the cheapest nautical to 
shop in London, but .Stevens’s Jloifel Dockyard, 2*: 
Aldgate, is usually considered a verj- good place S 
rUe address of Stanley aod Gibbons is 8, Gowe 
Street, London, W.C. 3. As. soon os ever we cai 
spare a comer for It. 

-Why not Mk the hinder himself ? 

‘ published a splendid colourei 

plate of butterflies with our last volume, and hop 
to give a companion plate of birds' eggs uith this. 

D. y. .7. -The letters imdemeatli the notesrepresente( 
the same tune in the Tonic Sol-fa notation. 

^ (Windsor).-The game of Hare an. 

volume. Th 

^bjMt of sketching may possibly be taken up by 


Thrasrino Machines.—K, d. writes in regard to i 
query of one of our correspondents on this subject 
* I endow you an extract from the Act, and mai 
add that Messrs. Clayton and .Shuttleworth, of Lin 
TOln, make and sell the dmm-gnards in question, aur 
have taken several prices at Agricultural Shows witl 
them. The extract alluded to runs aa follows 
“On and after the lat of August. 1879. all personi 
““A?*? or employing a thrsahing machine in Engtant 
without having the drum and feeding mouth suffl 
ciently and securely fenced, will be liable to a penaltt 
not exceeding jCS.’ ^ 

rsKs FOR Old PogTAOE STAMPS.-H. B. (Nottingham 
writes : If 0. E. R. wanU to find a use for his olc 
penny-stamps he might make snakes of them for thf 
an^raent of children. You get a piece of strins 
sufficiently long to represent the intended snake 
and to one end tie a cork cut in the shape of i 
sn^es bead, and then thread the stamps on tbi 
uaifpeuny stamps as you get towardi 

the tall. ’ 

H. R. O.—simply address to the Editor, Bov's Owj 
PAPKR 66, Paternoster Row. We do not advise yoi 
to send your MS., however, unless there Is somethlni 
♦■u*^*^* subjecc, or exceptionally,goc^ it 

the treatment. Most amateur contributions stand nc 
chsnce whatever of getting into-print-at least ii 
our columns. Poetry and short sketches cannot lx 
returned ; copies should be kept. 

C. J. H. (Rc^ng.)—Read the article carefully and yon 
will r^dily see. On receiving the hiahoprlc h€ 
would take the name of his diocese. 

Dick Sanm (Middleton).—Will bear the suggestion in 
mi^, and endeavour to meet your wishes, but can¬ 
not _ promise as to the when, many other subjects 
having a prior claim. 

E. XL—Depends entirely upon your published rules, ii 
.yon hare any; if not, the sooner you have toem the 
iMJtter, and of course the capUiu would have to be 
bound by them as well as ottiers. 

Pasha and Others (Maldon).—You may read up as 
many l)ook8 ss you like, and draw imon the know- 
ledge thus gained. The rule is simply against copy¬ 
ing from books. Facts of course you may glelm 
whenever you want them. ^ * 

apropos of the article 
on Rowland Hill that has appeared in our columns, 
to suggest that "each reader should subscribe one 
penny towards the Sir Rowland Hill Memorial Fund 
j^Kh is now l^ng raised, and that the subscriptions 
be sent to the Editor of the Bor's Own Paper within 
forwarded by him to the 
Mansion House as a donation from the readers of his 
grudge a penny 

towards such a ca^.” sensible a sujweetion 
may well be allowed to speak for itself. We iall be 
very pleased to take charge of all the pennies that 
may be sent to lu tor this object. AU who intend to 
send most do so by the end of Match. 


T. E. Q. (Leeds.)—Why write to us to uk whit f] 
chemist or druggist iu your neighbourhood 
readily tell you T 

A Reader.—AU good grammars treat upon 
tioa We cannot, therefore, take up the 
here. 

Stamp-collector.—W e cannot undertake 
is the beat and cheapest atomp-dealer. The ziz.‘. 
and addresses of several of the leading deolen r1 
be found advertised upon the wrapper of oar Mir'd: 
Parts. 

O. T. (Bradford.)~Oar only advice would be, ds' 
think of doing so. 

B. J. K. (Swansea) and many others write to idh^ 
much it costa to boy aU the' back DuabcR d i-'i 
Boy’s own Paper, aud then complain if v« 
keep answering such questions almost week 
thus taking up valnable space that might beoite^l 
to far better purpose. Again and again n 
said that all the back numliers are in print, a»lw 
they cost one penny each. Any boy by 
the number of the paper which be hsa, caafiM^ 
tell in a moment quite as well as wecaaxkEi^ 
coat of the back numbers would be. If be W'' 
forty they wUl of course be 3s. 4d.; if oety * 

J. F. (Poplar.)—Tl»e bookseller has deceived yia P 
bably, to save himself trouble Art Uw bsd*^ 
bers and parts of the Boy’s Ow.n Papib frt« ^ 
very commencement are still in print, sod sa.c ^ 
obUined at the published price. Don't be p'-^ 
with excuses. 

H. B.~In moderation, certainly not. It ii w 
injuilous to the eyes to ti 7 such optical Biu# 
than It IB to Use microscopes, etc. 

P. M. Y. (Hyde Park.) - As we have more 
explained, the i^ess-board was presented 
Fart only, but weekly suliebrlben have tbei^™® 
of purchasing it for one penny. It is still w 
and may be obtained direct from onr office.«*7 
order through the booksellers. 

Thistle.—W e cannot communicate with yoo^^ 
the P 5 > 8 t in regard to the " bidlding of the 
but any further informatiou In the »ayol 
may neeil to eld you in constructing 
be readily furnished through this c««fl» 1* 
tell us plainly what it is you wish to 
must not, however, expect the answer to 
“our next,” as it Is quite impo^ble for . 
appear in less than some five weeks from fid rtrer 
of letter. 

SOUTAIRK(Upper Bolloway).—Next mooHi HR* 
game will be deacrtbed, bi a Mriea of I’P''' 
Captain Crawley. 

SPRCIAL NOTICK.—TTff* IhU mmOrr f"'?, 
thoutd receive a Praentatim Plot*, ghcinel"'-' 
utul rig of the Veetelt of d^erent Seheve 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


T.\LE OK THE I!ED HIVEU KLOUD. 


I!V I!. M. B.VLLANTYSr, 

^ufAor o/ “ The Li/rboaf" Vot-f lioMf'' tic. 


UITKU XX.—A TKUllIHl.i: lUsAMKU ANU A 
JOYKI L MKKFl.S'.. 

l^E left Iiin MacdoimM, it will bf* rr- 
» meml>ere(l, f.ir away in the wostcm 
ildemess, Hufferiii^ from tlie wound.H 
«eived during hU iiu'inorabli* and sucw’as- 
1 combat with a gnzzly bear. These 
ounds were much more serious than had 
first boon suj)pose<l, ami, despite the 
wful nursing of Vic Kavi^nshnw ami 
icbol BoUin, he grew so weak from loss 
blood that it became evident to all of 
em that they should have to take up 


They were hurled o/er the Rapids. 
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¥l\e Slcn'V Owi\ i^apei‘. 


tlioir iiVxli! in tliat wild uiijicojiled sjiot for 
!i coiisidi ruble i>eriod f)f time. They there¬ 
fore jilaimed aud built a small lug but in a 
Wood well stocked with game, aud on the 
margin of a little .stream where fish 
abounded. 

At first A'ictor resolved to ride to the 
nearest fm't of the fur-tradoi-s and fetch a 
doctor, or the means of conveying their 
wounded friend to a pla<e where better 
attendance and shelter were to be had, but 
insurmountable ditBculties lay in the way. 
There were no doctors in the laud ! The 
nearest al)ode of civilised man was seveml 
hundred miles distant, and neither he nor 
Itollin knew the way to any phwio what¬ 
ever. They had depended entirely on Ian 
as a guide, and now that he was h(^ph'ss, 
so were they I It would have been difti- 
oult for them even to have found their way 
back to tbe Ited Itiver Settlement without 
the aid of tbe scholastic backwoodsman. 
They were constrained, therefore, to rest 
where they were, hoping from day to day 
that Ian would regain strength sufficient 
to bear the fatigue of a journey. Thus the 
winter slowly slipped away, and wildfowl— 
the harbiugei s of spiing—wire beginning 
to awake the echoes of the northern woods 
before lau felt himself strong enough to 
connnenoo the journey homeward.s. 

That winter, with all its vicissitudes, 
hopes, fears, adventures, and pleasrires, 
we must pass over in absolute sileuce, and 
reintroduce our thrive friends on the even¬ 
ing of a fine spring day, while riding over 
a sweep of prairio laud in the direction of a 
thick belt of forest. - 

“ The river must be somewhere here¬ 
abouts,” saiil Ian; reining up on an 
emiuence, aud gazing earnestly round 
him. 

“ Vas you ever here before ?" asked 
lioTlin. 

“ Ay, onc'C, but not at this precise spot. 
I don't quite recognise it. I hope my long 
illness has not damaged my memorv .” 

*■ If we don't reach tbe river soon,'’ said 
Victor, with something of weariness in his 
tone, “this poor brute will give in.” 

Victor referred to his horse, which had 
been rciluoed by some unknown disease to 
skin aud bone. 

“However, I’m well able to walk,” ho 
continued, more cheiTfnUy; “ and it can’t 
be long before we shall fall in with the 
river, and some Indians, who will sell or 
lend us a canoe.” 

“All 1 my oheval is not much more 
better dan your von.” said llolliu ; and be 
spoke the truth, for his horse was afflicted 
with the same disease that had attacked 
that of Victor. Ian’s steed, however, was 
in excellent cendition. 

That night the invalid horses wove freed 
from all thoir troubles by a pack of wolves 
while their ownci-s were asleep. Tliey had 
been ‘ ‘ hobbled ” so caroloasly that they 
bad broken loose and strayed far from 
the encampment. Beuig weak they fell an 
easy prey to their sneaking enemies. 

Xext day, liowever, the three friends 
reached the river of which they were in 
search, found a family of Indians there 
who bartered with them a canoe aud some 
provisions for the remaining horse, and con¬ 
tinued their homeward journey by water. 

For a time all went well. The river was 
in high flood, for the snowfall there, as 
elsewhere, had boon unusually heavy, but 
all three were expert voyagours, and suo- 
cecilcd in steering past difficulties of all 
kinds, until one afternoon when good 
fortune seemed to forsake them utterly. 
They began by running the canoe against 


a sunk tree, or snag, and were obliged to 
put ashore to avoid sinking. The <lamage 
was, however, easily i-emedieil; and while 
Ian was busy with the repairs his com¬ 
rades prepari'd a hot dinner, which meal 
tliey usimily at(' cohl in the cauoe. Next 
they broke a paddle. This was also esisily 
reiilaeed. After that they ventured to nui 
a rapid which almost proved too much 
for them; it nearly overtumi'd the c.iuoe, 
and fillcsl it so full of watiT that they were 
compelled to land again, unload, ami 
enqity it. 

“ Hat is too bad,” observed liollin, with 
a grewl of diseontcut. 

“ It might have been worse,” said lau. 

“ Bah 1 ” retui-ned llolliu. 

" Pooh I ” ojaculub'd Victor. 

“ Very good,” said Ian ; “ I oidy hoi>e 
the truth of my remark mayn’t be proved 
to both of you.” 

It has been asserteel by the enemies of 
Ian Macdonald that tlio catastrophe which 
followed was the result of a desire on his 
part to prove the truth of his own remark, 
but we acquit him of such baseness. Cer¬ 
tain it is. however, that tlio very no.xt 
rapid they came to they ran straight down 
upon a big stone over which the water was 
curling in grand fury. 

‘ ‘ Hallo I ” shouted Ian, in sudden idann, 
dipping his paddle powerfully on the 
right. 

“Hi!” yelled Eollin, losing his head 
and dipping wildly on the same side— 
which was wrong. 

“ Look out I ” roared Victor. 

He might as well have reared “Look 
in,” for any good that coidd coiuo of it. 
There was a crash; the canoe burst up 
and doubled down, the bow was hurled 
high in the air, the i-est of it lay out limp 
and disapjieared. Itollin wont clean over 
the rock, Victor went round it, anil Ian, 
after grasping it for a second, went under 
it apparently, for, like the canoe, he dis- 
appearc'd. That rapid treated these 
voyagers roughly. Of the three, Michel 
Itollin a])peared to suffer most. After 
sending him round the stone in a rush of 
foam that caused his arms and legs to go 
round like a mad windmill, it sucked him 
down, rublied bis head on tlie boulders at 
the 'bottom, shot him up feet foremost into 
the air, received him on its raging breast 
again, spun him round like a teetotum, 
and, at last, hurled him almost con¬ 
temptuously upon a sandbank at its foot. 

Ian and Victor also received a severe 
buffeting before gainuig the same sand¬ 
bank, where they faced each other ui a 
blaze of sui-jiriso and hon-or I 

Unable to find words to express tbeir 
feelings, they turned simultaneously, and 
waded in silence from the sandbank to the 
shore. 

Here a consultation of the most doleful 
character that can be iiuagiued was entered 
into. 

“ Everything lost,” said Ian, sitting 
down on a bank, and wringing the water 
out of his garments. 

“ Not even a gun saved,” said Victor, 
gi-avely. 

“ No, nor von niout’ful of pemmican,” 
crieil IloUin, wildly grasping his hair aud 
glaring. 

The poor follow seemed to his friends to 
have gone suddenly mad, for the glare of 
despair turned to a grin of wild amuse¬ 
ment, accompanied by a stnuige laugh,- as 
bo pointeil straight before him, and became, 
as it were, transfixisl. 

Turning to look in the direction indi¬ 
cated, they' beheld a small Indian boy. 


.'disolntely naked, remarkably brown, and 
gazing at them iritb a look of woiuli-rtUt 
was never oqmdled by the most astoiibln-i 
owl known to natural history. 

Seeing that he was oheeivisl, thr V-, 
tui-ucd and fied like an antelope. IloCa 
uttered a yell and bounded away in imrsc'.. 
The half-breed could easily havrcaujlt 
him, but be did not wish to do so. H 
merely uttered an api^inlliug slirick na 
and tlien to cause the ui-obin to iiim-nse I- 
spe-ed. The rc-sult was that the W li-d b 
pursuer straight to the wigwam of U- 
father, which was just what Kollia Wiin'.t’, 
It stood but a short distance from iV 
scene of the wreck. 

And now, when, to all appearance, tiny 
had reaohi'd the lowest turn iu the wliei! o: 
fortune, they were raised to the higliK 
heights of joy, for the Indian proveit to 1* 
friendly, supjilied them with pnivisioiist 
continue their journey, luid gave thou s 
good bow and quiver of arrows on tluir 
simple promise to reward him if he shwii 
■visit tlii'm at Red River in the course -i 
the summer. He bad not a canoe to ki.u 
them, however. They were therefore at- 
stramed to complete their journey onr 
the prairies on foot. 

“ You see, I .said that things might is 
wor.se,” said Ian. as theey lay on their We 
bet ide each other that night after supjier, 
each rolled in his blanket luid giiziiigcum- 
plaeently at the stars. 

'• Y’es, but you did not say that th-y 
might also be better. M'hy did not yoiu iin • 
phetic soul enable you to .sec further uuii 
tell of our present state of comparativ. 
good fortune. Mr. 'Wi.sem.au: ” a-tw 
Victor, •with a sigh of coiitentnieiit. 

“I did not prophecy, Vic; I on!; 
talked of wliat mvjht be.” 

“Vat is dat you stiy!" vat inii/ll b ' 
exclaimed Rollin. “All ! vat is Is voi- 
Here am me, go to bed vidout my su ■■ 
Dat is most Siockable state I has je: 
arrive to.” 

“ PiMir fellows!'’ said Ian, iu a tone k 
eommiseratiou. “ You indeeil losi' eo 
thing when you lose that on which yaur 
hapinness deiieuds.” 

“Bah I ” ejacidated Rollin, as he tuna-, 
his back on his comrades and went ; 
sleep. 

A feeling of sadness as well ns drewiiD- x 
came over 't'ictor as he lay there hlinks;; 
at the stars. The loss of tl leir eauoi anil »i 
j its contents was but a siiiall matter cciu- 
I pared with the failure of theii' ciiteq'ris 
I for was he not now rctiuiiing homo. "U 
Tony still remained a captive with the" - 
man!' Ian’s thoughts were also tingei 
with sadness and drsappointiuent on ti;i 
same account. Nevertheless, he oxpi riere i 
a slight gleam of comfoi-t as the spirit - f 
sluinber stole over him, for had he n t 
after all, succeeded in killing a grizd,' 
bear, and was not tbe mstgriificent cU"- 
collar round his nock at that very mouifi-i. 
with one of the claw-points renderingIn: 
so to sireak, pleasantly uncomfortiMi ’ 
and would he not soon see Elsie i' aiid— , 

Thought stopped short at this point, s- : 
remained thei'e—or loft him—we know ui t 
which. 

Again we venture to skip. Passing O' r: 
much of that long and toilsome jouni'. 
on foot, we resume the tlm'ad of our 
at the point when our three ti'sveliri.' 
emerging suddenly from a clump of w"'*: 
one day, came unexi>ectedly to the margin 
of an unknown sea 1 

“ Lak Yinnipeg have busted lils.«lf. 
cover all de vorld,” exchumed RoUin, wit- 
a look of real alai-m at his companim“- 
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“The EedEivor has overflowed, iuid the 
land is flooded,” said Ian, in a low solemn 
TOi<.'<'. 

“ Suveh', surely," said Victor, in sudden 
anxiety, “ there must have been many 
houses ilestroyed, since the w’ater has come 
so far, but—but, father's house stands 
hi;;h." 

Ian’s fiice wore a troubled look as he 
replied, 

'• Ay, boy, but the water has come more 
than twelve miles over the plains, for I 
know this spot well. It must be deep— 
veiy deep—at the Willow Creek.” 

" Vat shall vo do vidout hot or canoe ? ” 
EoUin’s question was not heeded, for at 
that moment two canoes were seen in the 
3istan<« coming frem tin' elirection of Lake 
IVinnipeg. Om? was paddled by an Indian, 
the other by a squaw and a boy. They 
jiade straight for tin? spot whore our 
aavellers were standing. As they drew 
II .ir, A'ictor bailed them. The boy in 
he bow of the foiemost canoo was ob- 
ierved to cease i)ad<Uing. As he drew 
learer, his eyes were seen to blaze, and 
agiT astoni^ment was depicted on his 
minted face. When the ojhioo touched 
and he leaped out, and, with a veil that 
■vould have done credit to the wildest red- 
;kiu in the prairie, rushed at Victor, leaped 
nto his.arms, and, shouting “Vic ! Vic ! ” 
)i siiioared his fa<!e with diarcoal, ochre, 
ei iiiilion, and kisses I 
To say that Victor was taken by surprise 
vould be feeble language. Of course ho 
)repared for self-defnico, at the first 
iirious rush, but the shout of “ Vic 1 ” 
ipcned his eyes ; he not only submitted to 
10 kissed, but letumed the embrace with 
i nfold interest, andmixeil up the charcoal, 
iclire, anil vemiilion with his mouth and 
10^0 and Tony’s tears of joy. 

Oh I it was an amazing sight, the meeting 
f these brothers. It is hard to say whether 
In- eyes or the 'mouths of the onlookers 
poued widest. I'etawaiiaquat was the 
lily one who retained his composure. The 
yes of Mcekeye were moistened despite her 
ative stoici. . 11 , but her husband stood erect 
ith a grave sad countenance and his blan- 
I't folded, with his arms, iu classic fashion, 
n liis brcjust. As for Hollin, he became and 
raiained for some time a petrifaction of 
mazement. 

When the first burst was over, Victor 
limed to Petnwanaquat, and as he looked 
t his stem visage a dark frown settlcil on 
is own, and he felt a clenching of his 
Sts, a.s he addressed the Indian in his 
ative tongue. 

“ What made you take him away ? ” ho 
eiuanded, indignantly. 

“ Eevenge,” answered the red man, with 
ignified calmness. 

“And what induces you now to bring 
im back!'” oaked Victor, in some sur- 
rise. 

“ Fergivencss,” answered Petawana- 
iiiit. 

For a few moments Victor ^azed at the 
dm countenance of the Indian in silent 
npirise. 

“ What do yon mean ? ” ho asked, with 
puzzled look. 

'• Listen,” replied the Indian, slowly. 
Petawanaquat loves revenge. He has 
isted revenge. It is sweet, but the Indian 
IS disoovei-ed a new fountain. The old 
bite father thirsts for his child. Hoes 
it the white man’s Book s.ay, if your 
lemy thirst, give him drink!' The red 
an biings hack Tonyquat in order that 
may heap coals of fire on the old white 
ther’s head. The great Spirit has 


taught Petawanaquat that forgiveness is 
sweeter than revenge.” 

Ho stopped abruptly. Victor still looked 
at him with a puzzled expres.sioii. 

“Well,” he said, smiling slightly, “I 
have no doubt that my father will forgive 
you, now that you have brought back the 
child.” 

A gleam, which seemed to have a touch 
of scorn in it, .shot from the Imlian’s eye 
as he rejoined, 

“ When Petawanaquat brings back Tony - 
quat, it is a proof that he forgives tlie old 
white father.” 

This was all that the Indian would con> 
descend to say. The motives which had 
decided him to return goo<l for evil were 
too hazy and complex for him clearly to 
understand, much less explain. He took 
refuge, therefore, in dignified silence. 

■Victor was too happy in the recovery of 
his brother to push the investigation 
further, or to cherish feelings of ill-will. 
He therefore went up to the Indian, and, 
with a smile of candour on his face, held 
out his hand, which the latter grasped and 
shook, exclaiming “Wat-cheol" under 
the belief that these woi-ds formed an 
essential part of every white man’s saluta- 
tioD, 

This matter had barely been settled when 
a man came out of the woods and ap¬ 
proached them. He was one of the Red 
River settlers, but personally unknown to 
any of them. From him they heard of 
the condition of the settlement. Of course 
they asked many eager questions about 
their own kindred after ho had mentioned 
the chief points of the disastrous flood. 

“ And what of my father ?” asked Vietor, 
anxiously—“ Samuel Ravensliaw '{ ” 

“ What! the old man at Willow Creek, 
whoso daughter is married to Lambert!' ” 

“Mai-riod to Lambert! ” exclaimed Ian, 
turning deadly pale. 

“ Ay, or engaged to bo, I’m not sure 
which,” replied the intui. “ Oh, he’s all 
right. The Willow Creek house stands too 
high to be washed away. The family still 
lives in it—in the upper rooms.” 

“ And Angus Macdouald, what of him !' ” 
asked Ian. 

“ An’ ma more—my moder, ole Liz 
Rollin, an’ ole Daddy, has yon hear of 
dom!' ” douiauded Rollin. 

At the meiitiou of old Liz the man’s face 
became grave. I 

“ Angus Macdonald and his sister,” he 
said, “ are well, and with tbo Ravenshaws, ! 
I believe, or at the Little Alountain, I 
their house l)oing considered in danger; 
but old Liz Rollin,” he added, turning 
to the anxious half-bx'ced, “ has been 
carried away with her iiut, nobody knows 
where. They say that hei old father and 
the mother of Wiuklemaim have gone 
along with her,” 

Words cannot describe the state of mind 
into which this information threw poor 
Michel Rollin. He insisted on seizing one 
of the canoes and setting off at once. As 
his companions were equally anxious to 
reach their flooded homes an arrangeiiiont 
was soon come to. Petawanaquat put 
Tony into the middle of his canoe with 
Victor, while Ian took the bow paddle. 
Michel took the steering paddle of the other 
canoe, and Meckeye seated herself in the 
bows. 

Thus they launched out upon the waters 
of the flood, and, bidding ailiou to the 
settler who had given them such startling 
information, were soon jiaddling niiglit and 
main in the direction of the settlement. 

(ro he eoHtitiued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Loving Watcher. 

’WiiF.N Lrtci’li, tilt* wn.s a l>oy, he was 

[iliiceil at a linar-Un^'-st ln-x)! where he hiul tu 
sjteml vacations a.s well as his school ihiy-s. 
liis mother piucil to see her hoy, hut the rules 
t»f the school pivrlu'lcd Iier fr^-m ^ji-atifyiii;,^ tlii.s 
desire. .She tliercfoit' hinsl an iipperroom in oii” 
of the liou.sc.s ovcrhiokiii" the phiyj'nmml. Ih ro 
she watf hed her son. He did not know that 
itiiy one was lookin'; down uj*on him ; but tli:it 
eye followetl him wlierevcr he moved. So, 
witiiiu the cloiuly canopy in the wilderness wus 
the omniscient eye of Israol'.s evcr-watchful Hod. 
True, the eye of nature sec.s nothing but a 
moving or a halting ma.ss; but, iievortlieles.s, 
the eye of faith can realise tin* Divine watchful¬ 
ness;, ean trace the unseoii liaml or heavenly 
guidance*, and can read the moiiition.s of loving 
faithfulness. The light of Scripture i.s the light 
of life. It testifies of Him wno is the .Savioui 
and lTote( tor of all who put their trust in Him. 


A Brave Boy. 

A iiUAVR lad lias lately tsiformed a rare feat 
of connige, common seii.si*, and presence of mind 
in UeiTin, in the pn'sence of very few oh.scrvei-s. 

milk-cart, containing no one hut a little girl 
uhout three years old, wa.s being wildly dragg'al 
along the .Mulileiistrasso by a furious lior.se, and 
no one dared to rush at the bridle of the gallop¬ 
ing beast. A boy, appaiviitly not more than 
thirteen yciirs old, sprang forwanl ami volh d a 
large empty tul*, whicli was standing at a .simp 
floor, into tlu^ centre of the roml. This brought 
the horse to an instant’s pausf*, and when he 
tried to jiass at its side tlie hoy seized tlie bridle 
and !iuugon,at the same moment tlirowitig up hi-s 
legs, ami clasping them tightly round the hui -e’s 
neck. This lieavy burden iu .s«» unusual a place 
bi’ought. tlie terrified beast tf> a full .stoj», ami the 
bysUndei’-s hurried up, ninl lifted the little girl 
out of tin* eart. AVluIc all manner of «pi<’.sti<*Ks 
and .soothing spcof lifs were being a»hlre.s.sed to 
her, the liero of the action fjuietly .sli[ipc-fl 
away, no one knowing his name or dwelling. 

A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

Bv A Late Xaval Oi'eu ki:. 

^ ITH truth has it 
been .saifl that— 

“ A life oih 
the Ofcaii 
Wave - 
A home on 
the rolling 
deep.” 
is the am- 
bition of 
liumberlvs< 
boys ; 
but while 
some are 
suiicfl f»»r 
it, othi-rs 
are not, and it is our intention to place befbiv 
our i-eaflers a plain and unvarnislieil neeount 
ofwiiat they will have to go throiigli if tliey 
choose a .seaman’s career ; its pains ami pl«’a- 
.sures, dangers and delights, sours and sweet.s : 
ill fact, to give both sides of the |*icture, ami if 
they then still have the .same fh-sire, why, we 
will say, “Go, ami may the breezes of .success 
waft you to a safe nuclioi-ago iu the harboui* of 
pro.sjK’i’ity and Cfuitcntmeui iu vour f»ld age."’ 

^V e .shall emh-avour to ma^i* these impi ix 
thoroughly practical, ami to give a full ami 
aceunitfi description of life iu the Loyal Navy 
and MeiX’untilc .Marine, with directions how to 
get to sea, cost of outfits, pi'cmiums, scale of 
iwy, examinations, food, treatuuiit. etc., etc. 

\Ve commence with the smicu of a Cadet in 
the Royal Navy. 

Ill order to cuter the Navy as a naval cadet it 
is ncce.ssary to obtain a nomination fnmi the; 
Admindty, these uomiimtions being given away 
half-yearly. After this tliecandidat'’ inn^t pa - 
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a medical examination, to ,sl;ow tliat he is in 
; 40 oil liealtb, free from defect of l»o<ly, or 

liearing, iiiipedinient of speech, or heredit^iry 
disease. If this ordeal is i^assed .satisfaetorily tlie 
candidate has to pass an exiimination at the Itoyal 
Naval College, Greenwich, the examinations 
talking place in June and November eacli 5 ’eiir. 
must be not less than twelve, nor over thirteen 
and a half. The candidate wdll be retiuired to 


tress, 5ft. Gin. by If^ iHn. ; 1 hair 
pillow ; 2 blankets ; 1 «<iunU*ri-aii'- : 
J pairs slicets ; I suit vniifonn. siip T- 
line; 1 cap with p-ak ; 2 suits uni¬ 
form for working, 1 of llaiiiud, 1 of 
pilot cloth : 1 uniform working c.ip : 
12 white shirts ; 12 collars ; G night¬ 
shirts ; 12 pairs so< k-. ; 1 j'.iir.s wliite 
llaimel trousers; 6 j*:iiis ili.i\ver.>: 


whit'- ll 

aiiiR'l sliU'i-; 

3 u n d 

•* r - \' e s t 

l.inib.'W 

onl ; 2 white 

w a i1 

r n a t ; 12 

towels : 

7 ineiiiio 

vests : 

2 bla-'k silk 

Jletktie: 

s ; 2 pails 

hraees: 

^ p.iir.'laced 

h 0 u I s 

: (■ 1 0 t ll e s 

bru>h; 

sjTUlJge ; ear- 

pet-bag 

; 

bag ; 

12 pocket- 

haiulke 

rehi' l.s ; 1 

pair s 

ilio-.s, .side- 

sjiii ngs 

; lim.di and 

comb; 1 

:ooth-bmsli; 

nail-brush. 

On b. 

lard the Bl i¬ 

tiinnia 

the '•iid'*t'- 


I. —Preparing for Squalls. 

write English from dictation : to read ainl parse | 
c:isy sentences; topassinarithmetic 
iipto vulgar and decimal fractions ; 
algebra up to simple e<iU:itions ; 
elemcntaiy geometry ; Euclid, up 
to the twelfth proposition of the 
fourth book. Latin ; read, parse, 
and tninslate. French : read, 
j»ar5e, and translate. Scripture 
history. A candidate who is not 
over age on the next examination, 
will, if unsuccessful, be allowed 
a second trial. After ]»assing this 
examination, the naval cadet is 
sent aho.ard H.M.S. Thitannia, 
the training ship at Dartmouth. 

Tlio cadet is kept for two years 
aboard the Hritannia, and during 
this time his parents or guardians 
have to pay £70 a year for him, 
half-yearly in advance. Ten ca- 
dc'ts are chosen each half-year, 
being the sons of naval, military, 
or marine oHicers in straitened 
circninstfiiioes, who arc received 
for £40 a yoai'. 

At the end of each six months 
examinations are held, ainl should 
the cadet pass two bud examina¬ 
tions he is discharged. The va<'a- 
tioii.s are five weeks at Christ- 
mas, two weeks at Easter, and 
six week.s at ^lidsummer. 

The following outfit is required 
hy a naval cadet on joining the 
Britannia. A aca-chest with name on brass 
plate, the chest to he 3ft. Gin. long, 2ft. broad, 
and 2ft. Sin. high ; 3 pillow-case^ ; 1 hair mat- 


arc ta\ight tlie 
higher branches of 
mathematics, navi¬ 
gation, and nautical a^tionomy. Alternate days | 


the 


Running 


fellows" ^ V 
to be wr!i;;- 
as nmeh • 
possible, r:' 
according]’ 
nunibei' 
fellows 
spend a .T' ’ 
portioii-Jil 
time in v. Ik 
ing np 
down .m l 
ing thi- 1 
who ha l ; 
come ab • 
their u r.- . 
where ; 
f: 

,• old tb. 
were, nr 
questions > 
tne same ' 
and if tl^ - 
pli»*8 were ni • 
satisfiictf-:.'. 


these young bullies would punish tlie offend . 

earned an instniTneDtor wr* 
tureon i>urposc, called a “toguey, 
which was a large liard icet i; 
the eml of a piece of wldtcHi.'' o* 
whijjcord. 

"NN e remeinher an instanc<-, fcov- 
ever, of the biter being bit. 

A tall youngster, who 
into the ship at the same tin-’ 
oumelvcs, happened tohaveb-i 
educated at HarroAv, and,like u 
ptiblic-scliool boys, knew how 
take his own part. 

Chfusepar, for that was bi' 
name, was walking up and do^ 
the middle tleck, looking oiirioiis]y 
about him, wlif-n a p3.ssing-'i.‘- 
member, fierceiving by hi' 
uniform, etc., that he 
“fresh,” accosted him in 
usual manner. 

“ Here, yon cheeky new felloe ] 
■\Vhat’s yciur mime ? ” 

C'lias('pav looked at the 
tioner, and quickly rcckoniun bim 
up, answered, ([uiclly, 
par.*’ 

‘MVhere did you jwss ’ 
Who is your father ? w liere 
you at school ? ” came in i 
succession from tlie other's lip- 
“ I was at a school where 


4.—On the Look-out. 


3 —Obstreperous Passengers. 

are devoted to seamanship, knotting and 
splicing, rowing and sailing, and all the 
practical part of the profession. 

A cadet’s life on board the 
Britannia is in every respect a happy 
one. When the wiiter was serving 
in the training ship, there useii to 
be a strong class fee-Ung, which, we 
believe, has n^w nearly disappeared. 
In those daysa youngsteroiiiy.served 
fifteen montli.s, and among thecadids 
the teiTus were divided a.s follows :— 
On tli’st arriving on Iward tlie 
cadet was a “cheeky new fellow," 
the next three months he became 
a “new fellow,” or a “tliree- 
inonther,” the following quarter a 
“ six-monther,” then a “uine- 
nionther,” and finally, for the three 
months previous to leaving tlie ship, 
“ a passing-out member.’' And tlie 
pas.sing-ont members took very go<>d 
care that the “cheeky new fellows ” 
were kept in their places. There 
was n sort of Zcj* non ficripta, or 
unwritten law*, that “clicekyuew 
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taught me not to answei* insolent <|iie9tions/' 
repSed Cliasopar, und turuiug his back he 
NViilketl quietly away. 

Rowley, the pa.ssing*out member, was taken 
aback and astounded by tliis coolness, but the 
■size of Cliasepar, who was very tall for his age, 
prevented liim attempting any immediate 
’revenge ; never* 

Ihelesa he deter- 
luiiied that he 
would be even 
with him. 

(h:)ing down 
below, ho 8UC- 
•cceded in finding 
out the number 
of the new fel¬ 
low’s hamnioc’k, 
and then quietly 
waited for the 
evening. When 
night arrived, 
and the time 
came for turning 
in, Chaseir.ir 
was shown Lis 
iiammock, and 
with some little 
<liffioulty suc- 
oec<led in get¬ 
ting into it in 
;safety. 

A quarter of 
5in hour passed, 
vind then the 
form of Rowley 
(might have been 
ieen in his 
nightgown and 
with bare feet 
oreepuig under¬ 
neath the liam- 
mocks towards 

the part of the cockpit where Chasopar was 
lying. He had a knife in his Imnd, and wlieii 
he arrived at his victim’s hammock he com¬ 
menced cutting the clews that supported the 
head. 

Whether the knifo was blunt or the clews 
tougher than usual we cannot say, but some 
time elapsed before they were <uit tlirougli, and 
when the Iiammock fell Cliasepar was wide 
awake, and, jumping out, ran after his perse- 
oufoi*. 

Rowley tried to dodge between the dilTerent 
hammocks, but by accident he happened to run 
full against one, aiid'Chasepar caught him. The 
sequel may, as the reporters say, “be better 
imagined than described.” 

The cadets are allowed plenty of open-air 
€xerci.se, and a number of gigs are kept, in 


which the boys can row about and amuse 
themselves. They go ashore every day, weather 
permitting, for a couple of hours, and there arc 
two half-holidays a week. 

After tea and before dinner there Is generally 
a good deal of skylarking going on on deck and 
up aloft, all sprts of games being patronised by 


6>—Chipping a Heavy 8ea. 


conducted by naval instructors in cabin.s set 
apart for the purpose. 

In till- olildnyswe remember one in particular, 
the Rev. ^Er. 1. He had been thirty yeaw in 
the Navy, and then held the position of chief 
instructor. He was a most agrci*ablu old gentle¬ 
man, kut WiiS certainly, without ex<U'ptioii, 
the, cleverest siuniirr of “ tall yarns” wc cv**r 
i MMic across. He was, indeed, never so liappy 
as when walking up and down the middle deck, 
with lialf a dozen cadets in front of liim, the 
.same numlier behind, and a.s many on each aide 
as could catch the sound of his voice, whcnJic 
would relate some of the most wonderful adven¬ 
tures human mind could conceive. Let us give 
a specimen of the fun, though it is impossible 
to set down in print the sly humour that could : 


suggest the following tule, and look gravely to 
see liovr' the new fellows took it. 

“ Some years ago, wlien 1 wa,s up the Mediter¬ 
ranean, I belonged to a frigate called tho 
Maje.stic. On one occasion we were bound from 
Gibraltar to ilalta, and wo were caught in a gale. 
It did blow 1 1 never saw such a gale in all my 

life. It blow s«) 
liard that the 
cajttain had to 
write his orders 
on a slate, and 
then show it to 
the other ofii- 
cevs, for it was 
injpossible to 
hear fftuybody’s 
voice. Well, 
wc foimd it Ihi- 
possible tt) fetch 
Malta, so the 
captain let her 
go, and a fine 
pace we made, I 
can assure you. 
At the end of 
three days it 
was blowing 
harder than 
ever, and dur¬ 
ing the middle 
wntcli the mul- 
shipnian, uheu 
hewent to heave 
the log, l^uiid 
tliat tlicre v.-.is 
no water to 
heave irto. 
We’d be M 
blown clean out. 
Tlie captain 
then ordered a 
man into thu 
chains to heave the lead. He hove, and 
found bottom at thirty fatlioms, the load 
bringlug up an omiige attached to the grease 
at till* end of it Tlio wind wa.s so high that 
we had been blown clean out of the water, 
and were then sailing over an orange grove ! 
Three days after this tlie wind subsided, and th** 
next nioriiiiig we found oniselvcs in the water 
again all right. Well, when wc arrived at 
.Malta, three weeks Inter, wc told them about 
thi.s, and showed tlicin the orange in pioof, but 
they wouldn’t believe u.s, and only laughed at 
us. 

. l^it our turn was coming. Tt hap])cned that 
f!ik^straining, ami one thing and anotlier, had 
inline the old ship leak a goo<l deiij, ami she was 
ordered into dry dock tc have her liottoiii exa¬ 
mined. When we came to look at her bottom, 


s. 
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wliat ilo you tliiiik wo found ' Tiie weatlu ivook 
of a ohuirli hml I'one ri^dit tlirou;'li her timb«.T.s, 
aiiil about six A-ot of tin- Ntofple was hangin;^ on 
to it. But wasn't it fortunate the wind didn't 
down wliile wo were over that •diurch t "NVe 
should CiTtainly have ^^oiie thronxh the roof.’’ 

AVo have Iward the merry oM ;'t iitlemau .spin 
dozens of yarns similar to this, wliioli w.^ »adets 
used to listen to ojH*n-iiiouthed, and would 
hurst into a lienrty laugh wlicii wo ivaliseil 
where we had been leil. Sueh yariis were not 
of eourse in any way intended to di-eeivc—the 
stories were all t<J 0 manifestly ]>ie|»ostenms for 
tliat : tljey were simply the outcome of a nature 
hul'bling over with honest fuii. 

Tliere ale three ehis-^es in j»assin" out of the 
r.i it.iunia. Thos<? who pass lii-st-elass go to sea 
at once as inidsliipiiieii. 'I’liose who pass 
j/(^eojid have to Serve six nioutlis as naval ca«lets, 
ami then undergo another examination, wiiile 
tlie tliird-elass Iiave to <ervc twelve months as 
naval eadeU 

riio pay of a naval cadet is one shilling a day. 
This just pays tlie subserijUion to the mess, 
without counting wine or extras. Jn addition 
to tiiis there is ten shillirigs a month for a 
servant, ainl threepence a day, whieli isdedueteil 
flora the pay, for the services of a naval in¬ 
structor. 

riulcr tlicsc I'liruinstances it will bo per¬ 
ceived tliat the jtari'iits or guardians of a naval 
<-adet must ulhuv him, even after lie lias left the 
training sliip, an income of from forty to sixty 
pounds a year, an«l many young olliccrs on Imme 
stations receive moi\“. 

In our next article wc shall speak of the 
“ AlidJy.” 

(Ti‘ bt‘ 


STAMPS AND POSTCARDS ISSTTED 
DURING 1879. 

I T has been suggested that we shouM give n 
list of nil the stamjw, envelopes, and j»o.s(- 
cards that w<-ro issued during the year isTO ; 
ami we aeoonlingly present to our road'-i-s what 
we believe to !)«• a comjdctc catalogue of all last 
year’.s stamps. Jt is not eou.sidcred uec(‘ssary to 
give more than the names of the countries, 
values, and colours, becau.se the notes puldished 
in last year’s Boy’s Own Tai'Isu will alfoid all 
other information. 

A\TfO<,UM.\. 

Stamps— centavos, deep blue. 
r> ,, green. 

AnuKNTINK. 

Postcards— 4 centavos, grey, 

4 + 4 „ greoii. 

G ,, carmine and black. 

6 + 


Stamps— 1 
2 


Asr.V AIiNoi;. 
penny, black and green. 


Stamps 

-10 

•CIS 

blue-grecu 


,50 


blue. 

Knvelojies- 

-25 


blue. 


50 

tf 

rose. 

^’ostcanls 

—20 

}f 

blue. 

15 

t-15 

)* 

tf 

broMTi. 

20 

I- 20 

blue. 


30 

ff 

green. 



P. 

VVA lUA. 


Stamps- 

Postcards- 


Postcar'ls— 5 
10 + 10 


Stiimpa— 

k 


Ti pfeiinige, violet. 

0 ,, bi-itre. 

r» ,, violet on yellow. 

o ,, violet on gri-y. 

’> ,, vhdet on white. 

RKLOIfM. 

5 centimes, red violet. 

G „ enrmine. 

r» ,, ‘ green on yellow. 

0 carmine on blue. 

Biioual. 
nnna, green, 
k „ red. 


liHOUE. 

Stamps— 4 anna, red, 

1 ,, ivd. 

Ib>r,iv\n. 

Stamps— 5eenta\os, bright blue. 

10 „ bright violet. 

10 „ slate, 

Bolivia. 

Stainp.s— 5 eentuvos, ultnimarine, 

10 ,, orange, 

-0 ,, ^ green. 

AO ,, carmine, 

10 ,, carmine and blue. 

Postcards— 2 ,, la-d-browii. 

5 ,, green. 

P.OSNIA. 

Stamps— 1 kreiize?*, grcy-biowu. 
y „ grceti^ 

r» ,, ro^e. 

10 blue, 

la ,, bistre. 

-A ,, violet. 

Postcards— 2 ,, iv«lbi..\vn. 

4 ,, bla«-k on grov. 

Envelope— 1 ,, black. 

P»i:Ax.rf., 

Stainp.s—reis, dull blue. 

.Sn ,, curraiit-reil. 

200 „ black. 

3o0 ,, yelhiw-brown. 

TOO ,, dark red-brown. 

1<*U0 ,, slate. 


.sn ,, curraiit-reil. 

200 „ black. 

3o0 ,, velhiw-brown. 

TOO ,, dark red-brown. 

InuO ,, slate. 

r>i:nTsn (IriAXA. i 

Pi'ovisnoinl Sffiiiifts Iht/f. ii'ffc vsed as 1 ccat \ 

Vidio" Oil 1 S(jn isstn', 

1 cent on 1 cent, black. 

,, ‘Ui S ,, rose. 

On 1,'-G0 

1 cent »»?! G cents, blue. 

Oil 1S7G Isaite. 

1 cent on 1 cent, shite. 

.f - tt yellow. 

M 4 ,, blue (2 varioties\. 

M G ,, chocolate (3 var.) 

„ G „ rose, 

Bnrrmii lIoNi»niAs. 

Stamp— 4 pence, manve. 

Postcard— 14 ,, blown on buft*. 

Prf.CAUIA. 

Stamps— r* Centimes, black on )'ellow, 

10 ,, deep gr«*eii. 

2.' ,, mauve, 

AO ,, blue. 

1 franc, rcsl and Mack, 
Caxaua. 

Po-stcaixl— 2 eent.s, gn'cii. 

t'.vm: OF (IiMU) llori:. 

St;imp— 3 pence, surcharged on tlic 
•1 pence, blue. 

(’a SUM KKi:. 

Stamps— 4 anna, red. 

1 ,, mauve. 

2 ,, slate purple. 

4 „ lilac. 

1 ,, n-d. 

2 „ 

i „ liliiL-k. 

1 ,, black, 

2 black. 

Ckylon. 

Stamp— 2,50 cents, bn>wn-violct. 

Ikiuds— 2 ,, red-brown, 

riiri.r. 

Stamps— 1 anna, scnvrlet, 

1 ,, mauve. 

2 „ puiple. 

F.nvelopcs— 1 centavo, i»lack. 

2 ,, orange. 

A ,, red. 

Postcards—10 „ blue. 

20 „ green. 

CruA, 

Stamps—124 cents, earmine. 

2.5 ,, blue.' 

50 ,, grey-lilac, 

1 peseta, bistro. 

A ,, blick. 

IG ,, ^v.de orange. 



< 'ruAroA, 

Stam]»--‘2.^ gulden, bistn* and vijlet, 
I’o.stcanl 7i cents, black. 

Cvimrs. 

Stamjis—lO pnra.s, rose. 

20 ,, yellow. 

50 ,, pale blue. 

Di-xmalk. 

Stamp— :• ore, blue. 

Postcard,^ — 4 ,, dull blue. 

G ,, brown. 

10 ,, green. 

l>ANisn AVr.'-T Imoi.s. 
Stamp—50 cents, bright violet. 
Postcards — 2 ,, pale blue. 

3 carmine, 

Domivk A. 

Stamp— 4 peih-e, blue. 

Kovi'T. 

Stamps— 5 panes on 24 piastre, puri-Ie, 
Ih ditto pur|il\ 

A ,, brown. 

10 ,, lilac. 

20 ,, blue. 

1 piastre, carmine. 

2 ,, yellow. 

5 „ s<*a*grociu 

Km I. 

St.amps—1 penny, ultramarine. 

2 ,, briglit gr«'en. 

4 „ lilae. 

6 ,, earmine. 


FiN'LANn. 

-25 ]»cnni, rose. 

-10 ,, violet on fawn. 

IG ,, bistre on white, 

IG ,, oehre on yellow. 

Ki:an( E. 

—25 centimes, ochre on straw. 
1u r m ,, black on blue. 
]5i'15 ,, lilack on green. 

Fur.N<-7{ ('OU)MKs. 

- 1 centime, black on blue, 

2 ,, red-brown. 

4 ,, bixnvn on blue. 

10 ■ ,, black on violet. 

15 ,, blue on blue. 

35 black on yillaw. 

7A ,, rose. 

OnnAT Buitatx. 

- 1 p<*nnv, dioeolate-brown. 

14 * „ 

1 ,, with “Ireland.” 

' 2 ,, registration, blue. 

-4 red-brown. 

(To he conclndifit.) 


Stamp- 

Postcitlds- 


Stamp 

Posteards- 


Postenrds— 


Envclo]^c- 

Baiid- 


SOME OF OOP FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STOliY. 

By Till; Bkv. T. S. Mm i.ixcioy, 
Ai'thor of " Voder a CUool," Co>j and M'Oi,' ''i 
CHAPTEK XV.—A KH l:T iiF I.V(;nr.V. 


Iinischicf done to tho 

vVi . iitaff was [itfiilmfcdtoljiiu' 
’S irI conviction <iE ' 

'^4 upon him slowly, notnilii; 
f' tA v standinc the plainness -i 
i l/'L t C Bob’s speech. 

R r v 6 U Ho left oflf working ' 
r rope to think nbout in 
^ -V f and Boh took the kni:-’ 

'V 

1/ mined it; andthenwTapl« l 
it lip in his handkercl 
nnd put it in his poet t, !£> 
be pi-oduced as a 
at the proper time. 
Whatever did you do it for : ’’heaskc’., 


P lERr.E did not at 
realise the fact th;it til 
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looking at Pierre as if he were some strange 
animal. 

“ I did not do it,” Pierre niiswi'rod. 

“ Didn’t do it I' Who tUd then ^ Don't 
go for to put it upon some one else. There 
is not another ereature a stirring except 
me. Perhaps it was mo as did it 'i It was 
nil right, I know, last night, for I see'd the 
signm flag a fljdng, and wondered what it 
was left up for. -Who would be like to do 
it, if you didn't ? ” 

“ It's a great pity,” said Pierre. 

” Pity! I should tliink so. I shoulil 
pity him as ilid it too ; he’ll have to smart 
for it, whether he owns to it or not: make 
yourself easy about that, young French¬ 
man.” 

Pierre had no doubt in his own mind 
that Pougher was tho author of the mis¬ 
chief ; and he had been on the point of 
s-ajing so. But Bob’s remark about some 
one having to smart for it restrainiKi him. 
He resolved that he would not betray his 
friend. There was in fact nothing to 
betray: for he had noevidonce thatPougher 
had been, near the spot, and but for tho 
threats which he hM heard him utter on 
two or throe occasions, when he was beside 
himself with anger, and especially on the 
previous evening, he would not have 
suspected him of such a thing. 

Presently the great bell rang out its 
usual call to wake and rise; and imme¬ 
diately afterwards windows were thrown 
oiHtn and heads appeared: first one or two, 
and then half a dozen or more, crowding 
together to get a peep at the ruined flag¬ 
staff. Loud cries arose, and Picire heard 
his name called out. 

“ It’s Johnny. It’s the Prenchy. It’s 
Crapaud. It’s Pierre. It’s the soft 
fellow. There he is. Who says he is not 
cracked now ? He’s not safe ! He ought 
to be shut up in an asylum. He does not 
know what he’s about. He’ll be cutting 
somebody's throat next.” 

Pierre heard all this from many voices, 
and began to midorstand that other’s had 
jmnped already to the same conclusion as 
Bob. Before many minutes had elapsed a 
crowd of boys, dressed in haste, ami with 
their jimkets imdcr their anns, had assem¬ 
bled at the spot, and one or two of tho 
most ardent among them hod laid hands 
upon the supjrosed culprit, and meant to 
hold him fast until one of the masters or 
monitors should arrive. 

Pierre, with all his meekness, would not 
submit to this. Ho began to tight and 
•stnigglo, and broke away from those who 
held him. But tho more he resisted, tho 
more his tannontors resolved to capture 
him. He kei>t them at bay tor some time, 
striking out right and left, until, seizing 
his opportunity, ho sprang at the mast, 
caught hold of a rope which hung down, 
and swarmed up out of their reach. He 
soon gained a footing upon some of tho 
gear, and was able to climb np us far as 
the orosstrees. None of them could follow 
him, and there he remained, panting and 
sobbing, until Mr; Kennedy appeared upon 
the .scene. 

” What have you been doing to the 
boy r ” ho asked, looking from one to 
another vei’y angrily. 

■'He hM cut tho rigging to pieces I ” 
they exclaimed, with one voice. 

“ How do you know he did it ? ” 

‘‘ This is his knife,” said Bob, drawing 
it from bis podeet. 

■ ‘ And what then ? ” 

” ^ok at the marks upon it. I'ery like 
he didn't know what he was about; but I 
see him here mys-U' afore the bell I’ung.” 


‘‘ Did you see him out the ropes ? ” 

“ Xo, sir, not exactly, I didn't; but it 
was the next thing to it.” 

The second bell now rang, and we all hur¬ 
ried off witliout further imrley to our places 
in school. Mr. Kennedy remaineil behind, 
and at bis persnasion Pierre very soon 
come down, and stood before him, still 
sobbing and excited. 

“ Come to my room, Pierre,” he said. 
“ 'What brought you out of your bed so 
early 't ” 

Pierre did not answer. 

“ How canio yon to do this ? ” 

‘‘ I did not do it.” 

“ Is that true, Pieiro ? are you quite 
sure ? ” 

Pierre drew himself up, and made no 
reply. 

” Why don’t you answer me 'i You 
need not be afraid to tell me anything.” 

“ I am not afraid, and I have told you.” 

“ You did not do it, then ” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

‘‘ Do you know who md it ‘t ” 

” Xo.” 

‘‘ Have yon no idea” 

” Yes; Irut I will never tell any one.” 

“ Very well. Xow go and get dressed. 
You ne^ not come into school this mom- 
in^” 

Pierre went to his room. At breakfast- 
time he was found sitting on his IhsI, still 
only half-dressed, with his eyes fixed upon 
the distant flagstaff. He seemed to have 
been dreaming again, but ho roused him¬ 
self as .soon as hc! was SMken to, and went 
to his place at tho breakfast-table next to 
Ml’. Kennedy, and to Ids work in the school 
afterwards as u.sual, 

Tho same aftci’noona “ court ” of moni¬ 
tors was calltd to inquire into the affair 
of the flagstaff. Mr. Kennedy was invited 
to bo present, because he had expressed a 
■wish to hear what passed. It was usual, 
as I have already said, to leave aU matters 
which concerned the playgi’ound and out¬ 
door discipline to the monitors, a right of 
appeal being reserv ed for those who liked 
to avail themselves of it. It seldom hap¬ 
pened, however, that any of the fellows 
took advantage of this right ; for though 
there were among the monitors one or two 
perhaps who -were disposed to judge hastily 
and to punish sevc'iely, yet these were 
overi’uled by the majority. We all know 
and feel, as a rule, that Lightfoot ti-ustsus 
to do what is right, and we have a proper 
sense of our resiionsibility. It was not 
from any fear that the monitors would be 
wanting in justice or di.scretion on this 
occasion that Kennedy proposed to attend 
the coiu’t, but because he was anxious to 
look after young Pierre, who, whether he 
was accused of having done the mischief 
himself, or was only called upon as a 
witness against some one else, would re¬ 
quire, as he knew, to be gently and care¬ 
fully treated. 

Evidence had been collected before tho 
meeting, which was now to be heard at 
length and properly weighed and sifted, 
and we all knew that Pougher and Pierre, 
with some others, were to be had up and 
examined. They were in waiting, and 
■were called in one at a time to speak for 
themselves, and to say what they knew 
about others. 

‘‘We -will begin -with Pierre,” said 
Merivale, who was president of the 
‘‘ court.” ‘‘ Send for Pierre.” 

Pierre was introduced, and at Mr. 
Kennedy’s request “ accommodated ’with a 
seat,” ns the reporters would have said, if 
there had been any present. But Pierre 


was too much excited to sit down. He 
could not even stand still, but kept fidget¬ 
ing about, now on one foot, now on the 
other, and looking eagerly from face to 
face, and was never quiet for one moment. 
He seemed pleased, however, to see his 
friend Mr. Kennedy present, and also to 
know that Merivale was chief in autho¬ 
rity, though that was, ‘‘ of course,” 
because ho was senior among the moni¬ 
tors. 

Pierre had to answer a great many 
questions about himself, and to account 
for his having been found at such an early 
hour in the ^ayground, near the flagstaff. 
He told them that he had been imnl)le to 
Bh«p, and had got up to look out of 
window as soon as it was light. 

‘’ What kept you awake ? ” Merivale 
asked. 

“ I don't know,” he answered. ‘‘ I was 
thinking.” 

‘‘ About what!' ” 

‘‘About many things; they come and 
go." 

“ Do you often lie awake at night ? ” 

‘‘ Not very often, but -when I do it is not 
for an hour or two, but all night long. 
Last night I never shut my eyes. I could 
not lie still. I wanted the morning to 
come, and kept watching for it.” 

‘‘ Can’t you tell us at all what you were 
thinking of ? ” 

‘‘It is nothing to the purpose,” Mr. 
Kennedy suggested; ‘‘you need hardly 
press him on that point.” 

“I could tell you some things,” Pierre 
answered, observing that some of the 
‘‘ court ” were still anxious for a reply to 
the last question. ‘‘ I Was thinking about 
the rabbits, and how sorry I was that 
Pougher had got into trouble through 
me. because I saw the signal and told him 
of it.” 

‘‘That vexed you? ” 

“ Yes; I thought he was angry with 
mo. But that was not all.” ' 

“ What else were you thinkmg about?” 

‘‘I can’t toll you everything; I can’t 
remember everything. I was thinking 
about the cricket-field, and about Pougher 
when he was tied up in the net, and was 
csdling for water, water—” 

He stopped suddenly, and every one 
noticed how his countenance changed at 
that moment. 

“ There! ” he said, after a pause. 

“That is how the thoughts come and 
go.” 

He hesitated again, and then went on. 

” I was thinking about tho flagstaff too. 
How much I liked it when it was first put 
up, and how much trouble it had brought 
afterwards. I thought of it as it was, you 
know, not as I see it now.” 

Again his voice faltered and his eyes 
seemed to be fixed upon something far 
away. 

“ But you don’t see it now, Pierre; you 
can't see it from this room.” 

“Yes,” ho said, “I see it; at least I 
thought I did a moment ago, or some¬ 
thing like it; but that was fancy too.” 

Again Mr. Kennedy interposed. 

“It is a pity to harass him with ques¬ 
tions of this kind,” he said. “ Ask him 
something to the x^'^int, and let him 
go." 

“ Well, Pierre,” said Merivale, “what 
we want to know is, what led you to leave 
your room and go down to the flag¬ 
staff?” 

“ I sow that there was something ’wrong, 
and I wanted to find out what had haj)- 
penod to it.” 
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“And what state was it in when you : “ Why not ? ” ' Pierre was silent, 

reached it ? ” 1 He did not answer. I The question was repeated, but he dwl 

“ Just the same a.s it is now.” j " I think we know all about that,” said his lips and pressed his forefinger u].« 

He lifted his band and pointed as if it ; Merivale to the others. them significantly, 

were before his eyes ; and tnat so naturally j “ Yes,” Motcombe answered, signifi- “ You must answer my question,” Mol- 
that they al^ turned and looked in the | cantly. “ The fact is,” he said to Pierre, ' combe said, very decidedly, 

direction of his finger. “ you had a grudge against the flagstaff ' Pierre shook his head and turned ivsy, 

And you don’t know how it came into because you were not allowed to be mate, as if to retire, 
that state ? ” and bt'cause it was the means, more than ^ They stopped him. 

“ No; there was a storm andhghtning.” I once, of gettuig your friend Pougher into ' “ Had you any reason to think,” Mo- 

“ A stonn and lightning last night I'” trouble.” | combe asked again, “that any one tl* 

“No; not l.'ist night.” I “ A grudge ? what is that ? ” owed the flagstaff a grudge ?” 

“What arc you 'thinking of now, i “A grudge, you know; grudge; how Pierre turned paler than before, tut h 

Pierre f ” ‘ | can I explain myself ? ” 1 only shook his head and pressed his fijj* 










1 
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“ He sprang at the matt, and iwarmed up out of their reach 1'' 


“ I don’t know,” he answered, in a fal¬ 
tering voice. 

After a time Motcombe began again. 

“ Is that your knife? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ How do you account for these marks 
of tar upon the blade, and for these fibres 
of hemp upon the handle'? ” 

“ I was going to splice the ropes. I 
began to cut the ends and get them 
ready.” 

“ You remember that very well.' ” 

“Yes, certainly; I remember wbat I 
(lid this morning.” _ 

“ You were sorry to see the flagstan in 
that condition ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“You were very fond of the flagstaff, 
were you not ? ” 

No; I did not care for it of late.” 


They all tried to explain the word—or j 
rather the idea—which it suggested, but 
without much success. I 

“Well,” said Merivale, “a grudge j 
against a flagstaff or a lamp-post, or 
anything else of that sort, is one of those 
things which I should think no fellow can 
understand.” 

There was a laugh in court, and the ex¬ 
amination proceeded. 

“You never said that you wished the 
lamp-post [another laugh]—I mead the 
flagstaff—had never been set up ? ” ! 

“ I have said so.” 

“Make a note of that,” said Motcombe, 
aside. Then he asked again, “ You never 
said you wished it were destroyed i ” 

“ No,” said Pierre. 

‘ ‘ Di(i you ever hear any one else say so ? ” 
Motcombe asked, with a meaning look. 


n his lips to signify that he did not m 
0 answer any such questions. , 

“ You had better speak out,” Motoi"- 
aid. 

The other monitors said the s^f- f 
;ently and persuasively, others m o 
uthoritative and poiemptory mannpr. 
qually without avail. . 

Pierre remained firmly and obstma t. 

'^“"what is to he done ? ’’said Moicoiufe: 
' we can’t submit to this.’’ 

They conferred together for a few 
lents, and, at Mr. Kennedy’s 
greed to let PieiTC retire for a tjnie w 
ther witnesses were examined. tie(» 
e recalled by-and-hy if necefsa^- 
The next person to be queshoneo 
'ougher, 

(rs te continuei.) 
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PETER TRAWL: 

OK, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By WiM iAM H. Ct. King.ston, 

jL^ithor 0 / '* From Poioder yionk€}j to Admiral'* etc. 

CKAPTER XIX.—MILEfl SOPER’s NARRATIVE 
roNCLUDED. 

T’vi; heard news of my brother Jack ! ” 

1 I exclaimed, as I met Jim directly 
after I sprang 
on deck. 

‘' What I is 
he alive ? ” 
asked Jim. 

“Miles So¬ 
per, who was 
his shipmate, 
thinks so,” I 
answered. 

‘‘At all 
•events, he 
wasn’t killed 
when we 
thonght he 
was.” 

•' Then, Pe¬ 
ter. we’ll find 
him if we 
search the 
world 
round!” cried 
Jim, giving 
me a warm 
grip of the 
hand. “ I 
am glad; 
that I am ! ” 

It takes a 
whole day to 
‘‘ try out ”— 
that is, to 
boil down the 
blubber of 
each whale. 

I found that 
the cooper 
and his mate 
had just 
Bnished fil¬ 
ling up the 
casks from 
the coolers, 
and I was 
wanted, with 
others, to as- 
»ist in rolling 
them aft. 

Here they 
were chocked 
and lashed, 
and left to 
;ool for seve¬ 
ral days be¬ 
fore they 
ivore in a 
londition to 
oe stowed 
away in the 
lold. In the 
ueantime we 
lad to get 

ip all the empty casks on deck so that we 
night lay the ground-tier with the full 
iasks. As the casks were piled up, one upon 
mother, the ship was in consequence almost 
opheavy, and I saw the captain and Mr. 
Jriffiths frequently casting glances round 
he horizon, to watch for an indication of 
my change in the weather, for should a 
udden squall strike the ship she might, 
vhile in this condition, be sent over in an 
nstant. Kvery pessible exertion was there- 
bro made to get the task accomplished, 
md all hands were employed. Anxious as 


I I was to hear what had become of my 
brother, I consequently had no opportunity 
for a long time of listening to a continu- 
' ance of Miles Soper’s narrative. I should 
, have said that though the oil casks were 
I stowed away empty and filled by means 
! of the hose from the deck, the greatest care 
\ was required in bedding theiu, as they 
I might have to remain three years or more 
in the hold. The blubber from the three 


A strange-looklng craft she seamed as she drew nearer. 


whales was at length tryed out and secured 
in the casks, and the decks being washed 
down, the ship once more resumed her 
ordinary appearance, we meantime con¬ 
tinuing our course northward. The first 
moment I was at liberty I went down to 
see Miles Soper. He said that he felt much 
better, though still unable to do duty. 

‘‘And what about Jack?” I asked; 
‘‘you and he were just pulling away across 
the liver at night to escape from the Dyack 
pirates.” 

‘ ‘ Yes; I have been thinking much about 


it since I told you. I would not have to 
go through that time again for a good deal 
if I could help it. We could hear the 
shrieks and cries of the old men, women, 
and children as the cruel pirates caught 
them and cut off their heads, and we could 
see the flames burst out from the houses all 
along the banks of the river. We wero 
afraid that the light would be thrown upon 
our boat, so that we dare not venture down 
the river, 
but pulled up 
along the 
southern 
bank close 
under the 
bushes. Wo 
thought that 
we were safe, 
at all events, 
till daylight, 
when we 
caught sight 
of two boats 
coming out 
from among 
the pirate 
fleet and 
steering up 
stream. I 
gave up all 
for lost, as I 
knew that 
they would 
whip our 
heads off in 
a moment 
should they 
come up with 
us. 

‘‘‘Don’t 
give in!’ 
cried Jack; 
‘ perhaps it 
isn't us that 
they’re after.’ 

‘‘We ceased 
pulling lest 
the li gh t 
should fall on 
our o a r - 
blades, for wo 
should have 
had no 
chance if 
they had 
made chase. 
‘‘‘Let's 

S addle in un- 
e r these 
bushes,’whis¬ 
pered Jack; 
‘they’re very 
thick, and 
we can lie 
hid here, 
while maybe 
they’ll pass 
us.’ 

‘‘We did as 
he proposed. 
As theboughs 
overhung the water and almost touched it 
with their ends, we hoped that the pirates 
would not discover us. We cotdd just look 
out across the river, and saw the boats still 
coming towards us. We both lay down in 
the bottam of our boat and remained as 
quiet as mice, scarcely daring to look up 
above the gunwale for fear of being soon. 
We could hear the voices of the pirates and 
the splash of tieii- oars as they drew nearer. 
If they had before seen us they might have 
observed the spot where we had dis¬ 
appeared, and I expected every moment to 
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have my head whipped off my ehouldere. ■ 
Just putting my eyes above the gunwale, 

I saw the two boats, broadside on, pulling 
along. They hadn’t found us out. On 
and on they went, right up the stream. 
Tliey must have thought that wo were still 
ahead. AVe, of course, didn’t dare to move, 
hoping that they would give up the chase 
and go bock again. 

“ ‘ Wo must not be too sure that they 
won't look for us when they do come 
back,’ said Jack. * Howsomdever, there’s 
no use crying out till we're caught. I’ll 
tell you what; the best thing we can do is 
to get on shore and make our way inland; 
then, though they may find the boat, they 
won’t catch us.’ I agreed; so, shoving the 
boat farther in till we reached the bank, 
we sprang on shore, and having secured 
he» by the painter, set off directly away 
from the river. As it was very dark, we 
had to grope our way amongst the trees 
and bushes, though the glare in the sky 
from the burning houses enabled us to 
steer a right course. We half expected j 
that a snake or a wild beast might isjunoe ; 
down upon us, and we had no arras to I 
defend ourselves. But anything was better i 
than to be caught by the pirates. At last, 
when our clothes wei’e torn nearly off our 1 
backs, we reached some open ground, and 
set off running till we got to a wood on the j 
opposite side. ‘ Now,’ says Jack, ‘ we i 
won’t go farther, but hide here till the j 
morning; then maybe, if we can climb to 
the top of a tree, we shall.bo able to catch 
sight of the river and fihd out what the 
pirates are doing.’ I thought his idea a 
good one, so we sat down on the ground 
and waited. We could hear no sounds, so 
we concluded that all the poor people had 
been killed. Wo hoped, however, that the | 
warrioi'8 might come Isick and boat the | 
piraU'S off. Not that we wished to fall into 
the power of our old masters again, for 
they woidd have ki’pt us piisonera if they 
didn't take it into their heads to kill us. 

“ At last the light returned, ;ind seeing a 
tall tree near. Jack and I climbed up to the 
top. Jack went first. ‘ Hurrah I ' he | 
■shouted: ‘ there go the lanites down the 
river, pulling away with all their oars out I ’■ 
Siu-e enough I saw them also. ‘ But I say, 
Jook, perhaps the warriors have come bock 
and put them to flight ; if so, wo must 
take care not to be cjuight by them.' I 
said, ‘I can see where the village' stood, but 
I don’t see any people moving about.’ 

‘ It’s a long way, to be sure, so we must be 
careful,’ answered Jack. AVo soon got down 
the tree and returned to our boat. The 
pirates hadn’t discovered her. so we got on 
board, and cautiously shoved out to the 
edge of the bu.shos. stopping just inside j 
them. We then took a look out. but could 
discover no one moving on the opposite 
shore, so we pulled across to the village, j 
It was a fearful sight we saw there. Bodies ■ 
of old men, women, and chilih'on yfi-iv 
scattered about, but the heads were gone. 

“We wore in a hra-ry, you may bn sure, to 
get away, but, says Jack, ‘ It won't do to 
ut to sea without food or water.’ So we 
uuted about, aud found in the bushes 
several baskets wbicb the poor people had 
been trj-iug to cany off, with food of all 
■sorts, and some calabasbes, which we 
(juickly filled at the spring whore we were 
accustomcsl to gut water. AVe hurried with 
them back to the boat, aud oiieo more 
shoved off. AVe then paddled away down 
tb<^ river. The cuneiit was rmming out, I 
80 that wo m.ade good way, and were soon ! 
out of sight of the burnt village. Our craft | 
was not very well suited for a voyage, hut 
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anything was better than stopping to be 
killed on shore. We pulled on imtil nearly 
noon before we came in sight of the mouth 
of the river. 'There was uo bar, .and the 
sea was smooth, so wo resolved to puU out 
at once, in the hope of being picked up 
by some passing vessel. We were still not 
certain even now that our masters would 
not make cliasc after ns, so we didn’t stop 
a moment, except just to look round, but 
pulled right away to sea. Just its we got 
outside we caught sight of the pirate fleet 
under sail, standing to the nor'ard. AV'e 
therefore imllcd south, not that there was 
mueli ebanee of their coming bivck, but we 
thought that if we went in their wake 
we should not fall in with any merchant 
vos.sel, for at any iiite if they should have 
met one they would to a certainty have 
robbed and scuttled her. 

“ Wo supposed that there were other 
islands away to the westward, but then 
tlx'y might be inhabited by the same cut¬ 
throat sort of follows as tho.se from whom 
wo bad escaped, and we didn’t want to 
fall into their bauds. Our chief hope was 
to be picked up by some passing vessel or 
other, perhaps by our own ship, but Jack 
said he thought she would not have re¬ 
mained at the station, and would have long 
ago given up searching for us. It was hot 
work paddling away all day, and we would 
have given muuh for a sau, but the boat 
was not fitted for one, and she was not 
fitted either for a Ueav 3 ’ sea—not that there 
wivs much chance of that getting up at 
•such time of tho year. AVe bad plenty of 
food and water, so we kept up our spirits. 
AVliere wo wore going to neither of us could 
tell; all wo know was that we were our own 
masters. We were queer charaetors to look 
at, with our clothes all torn to shreds, our 
hair long, and our faces os brown as 
bei-rio.s. No one would have taken us for 
Englishmen, but we ha»i English tongues 
and English hearts, and- we made our 
minds to stick at it and not be down¬ 
cast. AVe wanted to get away os far 
as wo could from the shore, for fear am' of 
the natives might como after us—not that 
there was muon chance of that. AA'e pad- 
died and paddled till our arms ached, and 
we were well-nigh roasted with tl* hot 
Stm. We were thankful when nighticamo 
on; and wo were able to rest and takaiomo 
food; 

“ AVe "had agreed to keep watch and 
watch, but it was of no use trj-ing to keep 
awake, so we botli lay dowi in tlfe bfittom 
of the boat and went fast asleep. AVhen 
wo awoke it was broad dkylight/and pre- 
seiitlj' up came tho sun and beat do^vn on 
our heads as hot as tho daj- before. There 
we wein floating on the sea svith the water 
c.alm as a millpond, and not a sail in sight; 
Tliero was no chaueo either of a vessel 
coming near us while the Ciilm continued. 
AVe took our breakfasts, however, and 
tidked of what we should do. Far away 
to the east wo could see tho blue outline of 
the island wo had left, but what part to 
steer for wo could not make up onr minds. 
There was only one thing we dotenuined 
—come what might, not to go back and be 
made slaves of. It seemed u.seloss to be 
paddling awaj' and yet not to know where 
we were going to ; but we still hoped that 
we might fall in with some merchant vessel, 
it mattered not of what country, though 
we wished she might be English, aud so 
wo might find our waj’ home. 

“ ‘ Come, let’s bo moving,' said Jack, at 
last. ‘ I’ve beard .say that there are Dutch 
aud .Spanish settlements out in these parts, 
and maybe we shall fall in with one of 


them, and both the mynheers and dons are. 
good sort of people, and will treat us 
kindly.’ 

“ & we took to our paddles and made 
our way to the westwai-d. All day we 
paddled on, but no land appeared in sight, 
and now and then we stopp^ to take some 
food and a drink of water, but it was tiring- 
work. yfo were thankful when night came 
at last. We didn’t sleep so long, and were 
at om- paddles before daj’break, for we 
knew by the stars how to steer. 

“Next day we did just the same, and 
the next after that. 

“ ‘ I saj’. Miles,’ said Jack, ' we must 
soon manage to come to land or we' shall 
be starving. AVe have not got food nor 
water for more than one daj- longer, and. 
■without them we shall not be able to hold 
out.’ 

“ That was very true; still neither of us^ 
thought of gi'diig in. A light breeze from 
■ the eastward had sprang up, so that we 
I mode good way, but there was uo land to 
be seen ahead. AVe didn’t talk much, for 
we bad said all we could say about our 
prospects, aud they were bad enough. But 
they became worse wbou we had drunk up 
j all the water aud eaten every bit of food we- 
had in the boat. I had heard of p(K)ple 
going throe or four daj's without eating, 
but tho want of water was the worst. AVe 
would have given a heap of gold if wc had 
had it for a cupful. The -nnud now shifted to 
the southw.ard, and blew much stronger 
than before, knocking up a sea -which 
threatened every moment to .swamp our 
boat, which was not fitted for rough water. 
AVe now began to think that it was all up 
with us, aud that all we could do was just to- 
keep the boat's head to the seas to prevent 
her from capsizing. 

“ At last Jack sang out, ‘A saila sail 
to the south wanl! ’ 

“ There she was, coming up before the 
■wind. A straiiKe-looWng, outlandish craft 
she seemed as she drew nearer. 

" ‘ I wonder whether she’s one of thoso 
Dy-ack or Malay pirates,’ I said. ‘ If so,, 
we may as -well let the boat turn over.’ 

“ ‘ No, no : let us trust God, and hope- 
for tho best,’ said Jack. ‘ Cheer up, Miles I 
she’s sent for our relief.’ 

“ I w!is not so sure of that, for it was 
easy to see from her outlandish rig that 
she was one of the craft of those seas. 
Presently, as she got near us, she lowered, 
her sails and came close up. Hopes were 
hove to us, and hands wore stretched out 
over the side to haul us on board, for we 
had scarcely strength enough left to help 
ourselves. They tried to secure the boat,, 
but she drifted off and w:is swamped. AVa 
just saw that tho people were Chinamen, 
pig-eyed, tumed-up noses, and yellow 
skins. AVe both fainted away. They 
brought us some water, aud in a short time 
we got better. They then carried us into 
a small cabin aft out of the hot sun. Pre¬ 
sently they brought -us some food—riee, 
and some stuff minced with it. AVo were 
not particular, for we were de3i)ci-iitely 
hungry. 

“AVe now found that the people who had 
picked us up were hone.st traders bouuA 
northward noth a cargo of sea-slugs, 
birds’-nests, and other things from tlieser 
.seas. AVe tried to talk to them, hut 
could not manage it, as none of them 
understood English, and we couldn't speak 
tlieii- lingo. Butasso.n as we got stronger 
we made ourselves u.seful, pulling ami 
hauling, aud doing whatever cami' to hand . 
AAdiere we were going to we could not 
make out, but we hoped that it was tea 




some place at which the English ships | 
touched, mid that wo might get home 
some day. A.s Jiuik said, we had reason to 
be thankful that we had been picked up, 
for the weather came on very bud, and onr J 
boat could not have lived through it. The ! 
Chinamen kept a bright look-out, and ' 
seemi-d terribly afraid of the pirates. We ; 
tried to make them understand that we 
had seen the fleet sail to the nor’ard a shoit 
time befoi-e. and we ourselves didn’t like 
the thoughts of falling in with them. 
We told them also that we would fight to 
the death sooner than yield. They under¬ 
stood us, and seemcil to tliink that we 
were very fine fellows. We had been sail¬ 
ing on for throe or four days, and we began 
to hope that we were free of the pirates, 
when just as wo passed a headland we 
caught sight of a numlser of craft coming 
out from under it. On seeing tlmm the 
Chinamen looked very much frightened, 
hoisted all sail, and brought their anus on 
deck. We watched the strangers, who, it 
was very clear, were making chase after 
us. We shoidd have a hard fight for it, 
even if we should manage to get otf. 
Presently, however, see saw their sails 
Happing against their masts us they came 
under the headland, whilst we still had a 
breeze and went away dancing merrily 
over the water. I never felt .so jileased in 
my life, and the Cliinamen seemed highly 
delighted, chattering and jabbering awa}- 
like so many monkeys. It was pleasant to 
see the pirates' sails sink below the horizon, 
and pleasanter still to lose sight of them 
altogether. 

“We mn on day after day. The breeze 
held fair and we by degrees got accustomed 
to our nowfriends, andcould make ourselves 
understood in a fashion. AVe sometimes 
were sailing between island-s, and some¬ 
times on the open sea. AVlicvcabouts wo 
were we had no idea, though we sup¬ 
posed that we were appiroaebing the 
Chinamen’s country. 

“We had been a fortnight or more on 
boai-d when dark clouds rose up from the 
south-west, ami it came on to blow very 
hard. The sails were lowered and we ran 
hefoni the gale. I saw by the looks of the 
crew that they didn’t like it, nor did we, 
for it seemed as if at any moment the 
clumsy craft might be capsized. We, how¬ 
ever, pumped niid bided and tried to keep, 
her clear of water. It all scemtsl, how¬ 
ever, of no use, for the seas washed into her 
luid she WB.S leaking tenibly. 

“ We hod been driven n long W*y out of 
our course. AVo did om- best to cheer up 
our shipmates, and set them the example Ity 
working harder than any of them. 

' ‘ At last the gale ceased, and We ottec 
more made sail, but, do all we oculd, the 
water gained on us and the crew Iti-gan to 
heave the cargo overboard to kom,the junk 
afloat. The bouts had been wa.sh jd away, 
and we knew that if she went flouni we 
should all be drowned. Jack and I talked 
of what we. coidd do to save our dives, but 
wc agreed that wo should have to .share the 
fate of the rest. It seemed to us that the 
(Taft would not swim another jxight when 
we made out a sail to the westwis^ 

“ Tlio Chinamen by this tinle were so 
knocked up that they were aciuxjclj' able to 
exert themselves. J^ack end I sprang here 
and there, now ptunping, now baling, now 
trj-ing to make our companions do, the 
same. It seemed to ns that they would 
let the craft go down in .sight of help. The 
stranger we judgiid by the cut of her sails 
to be a whaler. Tlio junk was settling 
lower and lower in the water, dock found 
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a flag, an odd-looking piece of stuff it was. 
He ran it up half-mit.st high as a signal of 
distress. The stranger came on slowly, 
for the sviml was light. It seemed even 
now that she would not be in time to save 
U3. At hist she got near enough to see our 
condition, and hove to. Four boats wore 
lowered, which came pulling towards its. 

“ By this time the water was almost up 
to the lower deck. Jack and I st<od ready 
to spring on board the first boat which 
came up. The bravo crow came on, and 
were in time to haul the greater number 
of the Chinamen on board before the junk 
sunk beneath their feet. Several went 
down in her, too much knocked u^) to exert 
themselves. AVitb us and those saved the 
boats returned on board. AVo found that 
we had been picked up by the Helen, 
whaler. She had lieeii cruising off the 
coast of Japan, and was going to Alaeao 
for fri'sh provisions. As she was short of 
hands Jack and I at once entered on hoai-d 
her. Havuig landed the unfortunate China¬ 
men and taken in the stores we wanted, 
we stood away into the Pacific. AVe found 
ourselves among a somewhat rough lot, hut 
we were better off than we had bi'en as 
slaves, though Jack and I agreed that we 
would much rather .serve on hoard a man- 
o’-war. AVe had been cruising for some 
time, and had caught and stowed away 
about a dozen whales or more, when one 
nightthei-e was a cry of ‘Breakers ahead! ’ 

“ The captain, who was on deck in a mo¬ 
ment, gavi^ the order to put up the helm and 
veer ship, hut before she could bo got round 
she struck heavily. AVo sounded round 
her and found the water deep on the star¬ 
board side. But all our efforts proving 
useless, the oisier w'lis given to lower the 
Imats. We had five fit for service, and they 
wore got sufi'ly into the water. Jack went 
ill one of them, I in another. We were 
ordered to keep off at a safe distance from 
tho.diip tffl daylight. When morning 
hioke we lowadtr lat the ship was a oom- 
pteto wn<ck, and that there was no chance 
at Mviiig her. The captain then ordered 
the bouts to oonie alongside one at a time 
aadxaubaih the rest of the crew, with such 
provisioM as could be collecterl. We now 
saw land away to riie nor'ard, and, having 
lofir&o ihip, pulled towiii-ds it. Our great 
want wns water, and to obtain it the cap¬ 
tain divided us into two parties to look 
into any hays wo might disoover and try 
and find a spring. I was in the second 
saate’s boat. AVo were justpuUing into a 
bay, when a dozen canoes full of black 
savages, with bows and spears, darted out 
and mode chase after ns, so we pulled 
away out to .sea. AVhat had become of tlie 
other boats we could not tell. Your brother 
Jack had gone in the captain’s, and that 
was the last I saw of him.” 


sei-ved on hoard her for .some time. We 
had gone .southward, having got a full 
ship, when wo sti-uck on a coral reef. 
Though we did nil we could to keep her 
afloat; she went down with all hands, ex¬ 
cept the black and mo, and we managed 
to get ashore on Kohinson Crusoe’s Island, 
from which you took us off.” 

“ But c.an’t j'ou give me any idea as to 
whiit has become of Jack?” I again asked. 

“Not more than I have told you, ' 
answered Milos;; “ but my idea is that some- 
if not all till' boats got off, though in what 
direction they steered I’ve no notion.” 

I was jirevented from talking more on 
the subject just then by being bUiiimoncd 
on deck, and when I told Jim he repented 
what lie had before said, 

“ We’ll find him, Peter. We’ll find him.’’' 

(To be continued.^ 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OE A1>VEXTU1!E BY LAKD 
AND SEA. 

• i’.v .Iri.Es Veiixk. 

ClIAn'EU .WI,—TIlUOlKiH THE KOIIKST. 

I.TUOT’Cill there was no- 
obvious eiiu.se for 
iipprehension, it 
cuuiiot he denied 
that it was with 
a certain degi-eo 
of foreboding 
that Dick Saiida 
fii'st entered that 
dense forest, 
thi-ough which 
for the next ten days 
they were nil to wend their toilsome way. 

Mrs. AVeldon, on the contrary, was fuB of 
confidence .and hope. A woman and a 
luotlior, she might, have been expected to 
1 >e conscious of anxiety at the peril to which 
she might be exiiosing herself and her child; 
mid doubtless she would have been sensible- 
of nlanii if her mind had not licen fully 
satisfied ujion two points; first, that tho 
portion of the pampas they were about to 
traverse was little infested either by natives^ 
or by daiigi-rous beasts; and secondly, that 
she was xuider tho protection of a guide 
so tnistworthy as .she believed Harris to he. 

The entrance to the fore.st was hardly 
more than three liiuidred paecs up the river. 
An order of march had been arranged, 
which WHS to be obseived as closely as pos¬ 
sible throughout the journey. At the hi-ad 
of the troop were Harris and Dick Sands, 
one armed with his long girn, the other 
with his Eomirigtori; next came Bat and. 
Austin, each caiTviiig a gun mid a cutlass, 
then Mrs. Weldon and Jack, on liorseliack, 
closely followed by Tom and old Xmi, while 
Actioon with the fourth Rciiiington, iiud 


“ Do you think they could have esc,apod 
from the savages ? I a.sked, anxiously. 

“ I have no reason to suppose they 
ilidn’t, just as we managed to escape,” 
answered Allies, “ hut w'e ihdn't catch sight 
of them again. AVe had sails in oiu- boat, 
and plenty of provisions, and the mate told 
us he intended to steer for the Sandwich 
Islands, the nearest civilisi-d place he knew 
of, but that it was a long way off, and we 
should he a long time about it. Ho might 
have lieen right, but we were still many 
days’ sail from it when wo ran slior-t of 
provisions and drank up all our water. I 
believe that we should have died if we 
hadn't fallen in with another whaler, wiiicli 
picked ns up. I entered on hoai-d her, as 
md some of the men, hut the mate and 
others x>rcferred landing at Honolulu. I 


Her-eiiles with a huge hatchet in his waist- 
lait, brought up the rear. Dingo had no 
especial place in the procession, but wan¬ 
dered to and fro at his jileasurc. Ever since 
he had been cast ashore Duk had noticed 
a rciiiarkahlecliaiigo in the dog'sheliaviour; 
tho animal was in ii constant state of agita¬ 
tion, always aiipnreiitly on the search for 
some lost sent, and ippoatedly giving vent 
to a low growl. 

As for Cousin Benedict, his movements 
W'ero jicTiiiitted to l>e nearly ns eiTatie as 
Dingo’s; nothing hut a leading-string 
could jiossihly have kept him in the ranks. 
With Ills tin box under his ann, and liis 
butterfly net in his hand, and his huge 
magnifying-glass sus^iendcd from his neck, 
ho would be sometimes far ahead, sonio- 
times a long way behind, and at the risk of 
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being attacked by some venomous snake* ftict, little more than the track of animals, 
would make frantic dashes into the tall and progress along it was necessarily very 


"The way across the forest could scarcely be called a path." 


grass wliencver he espied some attractive 
orthoptr ra or other insect which ho thought 
might be honoured hy a place in hU collec¬ 
tion. 

In one hour after starting Mrs. Weldon 
had called to him a dozen times without 
the slightest effect.. At last she told him 
seriously that if he would not give up 
chasing the insects at a distance, she should 
be obliged to take possession of his tin box. 

“ Take away my box ! ” he cried, with ac 
much horror as if she had threatened to 
tear out his vitals. 

“ Yes, yom' box and your net too ! ” 

“ My box and my net but surely not my 
spectacles ! ” almost shrieked the excited 
entomologist. 

“Yes. and your spectach^s as well!” 
added Mrs. Weldon, mercilessly ; “ I am 
glad you liave reminded mo of another 
means of reducing you to ob(!dienoe I ” 

The triple penalty of which he was thus 
warned had the effect of keeping liim from 
wandeilng away for the best part of the next 
hour, but he was soon once more missing 
from the rank.s ; he was manifestly incoi - 
i-igiblc ; tho deprivation of box. net, and 
spectacles would, it was acknowledged, be 
utterly without avail to prevent him from 
rambling. Accordingly it was thought 
better to let him have his own way, 
especially as Hercules volunteered to keep 
his eye upon him, and to endeavour to 
guard the worthy naturalist as carefully as 
he would himself protect some precious 
specimen of a lepidoptcra. Further anxiety 
on his account was thus put to rest. 

In spite of Harris’s confident assertion 
that they wis-a little likely to be molested 
by any of the nomad Indians, the whole 
company rejoiced in feeling that they were 
well amicd, and they resolved to keep in a 
compact body. The way across the forest 
■ mid scarcely be called a path ; it was, in 


I slow; indeed it seomctl impossible, at the 
rate they started, to accomplish more than 


I a.scended nearly to the zenith, apd itoav 
descending almost perpendicularly, emw 
' a degree of heat which, as Harris poio; 
out, would have been unendurable nja 
the open jdain, but was here pUasiau 
tempered by the shelter of the foliige. 

Most of the trees were quite stranfels 
them. To an experienced eye they is 
such as were remarkable more for It: 

\ character than for their size. Heie.omr 
I side, was the baubinia, or mountain ela; 

I there, on the other, the molompi, or pW- 
caipus, its trunk exuding large quanttf 
I of resin, and of vhich the strong Br. 
wood makes excellent oars or paiii~ 

I farther on were fu.stics, lieavily clar 
I with colouring matter, and guaiifu 
twelve feet in diameter, 6urpassni|; 
ordinary kind in magnitude, yet iarinlf:: 
in quality. 

Hick Sands kept pemetually : 
Harris to tell him the names of all ti: 
trees and plants. 

“Have you never Ven on theco*."! 
South Ameriea before!' ” repliwi Hir 
without giving the explicit iufonia «| 
that was sought. 

“Never,” said Hick; “never Mr 
Nor do I recollect ever having seen any 
who has.” 

“But surely you have exploi«i ’a 
coasts of Columbia or Patagonia!'" Hiri 
continued. 

Hick avowed that he had never hsi il<| 
chance. 

“ But has Mrs. Weldon never ris:i 
, these parts ? Our comitryauen, I k» 

1 are great travellers.” 

I “No,” answered Mrs. Weldon: “t; 
husband’s business called him occasir*-' 
to New Zealand, but I have accoopc 
him nowhere else. With this of L)» 3 
Bolivia we nre totally unacquBinted." 


five or six miles in the course of twelve 
hours. 

The weather was beautifully fine ; the sun 


“ Then, madam, I can only assurf f 

von will A most reniarkshlocouD . 
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,■ regions of Peru, Brazil, and the Argen- After finding that there was no one 
le republic. Its aniiual and Togctable amongst them who was acquainted in any 
mlucts would fill a naturalist with un- way with the country through which they 
.mull'd wonder. May I not declare it a were travelling, Harris seemed to exhibit 
ekv chance that has brought you here ? ” an evident pleasure in pointing out and 
" Do not say chance, Mr. Haiiis, if you describing by name the variou.s wonders of 

the forest. Hud Cousin Benedict’s attain- 
“ AVell, then, madam. Providence, if you ments inclnded a knowledge of botany ho 
efer it,” said Harris, with the air of a man would have found himsrdf in a fine field for 
capable of recognising the distinction. researches, and might perchance have dis¬ 


covered novelties to which his own name 
could be appended in the catalogues of 
science. But he was no botanist; in fact, 
as a rule, he held all blos-soms in aversion, 
on the ground that they entrapjad insects 
into their corolla?, and poisoned them 
sometimes with venomous juices. New 
and rare imsects. however, secmisl here¬ 
abouts to be wanting. 

{To be oontit.ued.) 



could have tcreamed—u the Doctor nearly did.'* 


BAGLEY HALL. 

A BOAKDIXG-SCHOOL STOKV. 



iM'LY reJiJiT, 
tliiiik not too 
Iiimlly of me, 
Hs I tell an ex- 
eitiiig atory of 
111 y e n r 1 y 
achool-days. 

Years have 
rolled by since 
then, and I 
liave now a 
larg<‘ scliool of 
iny own, the 
hoys of every 
form of which 
would sevni 
m*v»T to tire of 
studying the 
lightfiil pages of their Boy's Own Pai'ER. 
It this U a tUgression. 

Biigley Hall wiw pleasantly situated not fifty 
iles from Oxford. It was a veritable hall, 
riuding in a pood park, having a l*»dge on the 
aiii rood, and a hue winding avenue and 


shrubbeiy leading to another rood. There was 
a good )»ond, an excellent garden, a noisy 
ro<^ory, sUhling for several horses, a coach¬ 
house, and other attractions. 

The original owner of this fine proj»erty had 
come to grief through unfortunate speculations, 
and when 1 Itecame aci{UAinted with the mansion 
1 it was occupied by L)r. Bent, head master of 
. Bimley Hull School. 

j The doetor w’.as not a learned man, and 1 
I think his title was conferred upon him by the 
I courtesy of his friends, among wuom he reckoned 
my father. 

At the tender age of half-past nine I was 
deported to Uagley Hall in a fly, nccomi»anied 
, by my mother and two sisters. C'onsideriug the 
tears that Howed, a mouruiog couch would nave 
I been a more suitable conveyance. Of course 1 
I shoulil not have cried had not the others com- 
monceil with sucli unusual energA*. 

Arrived, wc were received in a very spacious 
drawing-room hy Mrs. Dix-tor Bent (that was 
tha style an<l title she preferred), and although 
she was a lady of very aristocratic proclivities 
she imprinted a kiss on my forehead, mottUsl 
though it was with erj ing. This was a crumb 
of conifoit, .and iK’fure long I wa.** consigned to 
. the care of Fred Keiidutl (a youth not unknown 


to me), who showed me all over the place. I 
liked it much, esjiccially the fine trees, whicli 1 
longed to climb, and tlie cellars, when* we 
could have robbers’ caves, smugglers’ retreats, 
and all such ravishing amusements. 

I have said tliat Hr. Bent and my fatlier were 
friends. Owing to this, and to my being an 
only son, and therefore, of course, “ delicat»*.’' 
I ha«l s|)ccial privileges, among which was the 
liberty of going at eleven o’clock to the sanctum 
of iMiss Lance, the hou.sckeeiH?r, where, perched 
in the amide window-scat, 1 leisurely munched 
a huge slice of old-fashioxicd sce<l-cake, and 
viewed the laiitlscape o’er. One youth, Tomkins, 
was well known to me. He belonged to an old 
family remarkable for their pride, and I suppose 
that was why he was a parlour^boarder, and had 
ns much liberty as if he were at home. Tom¬ 
kins rather liked m^, and did a little patron- 
bing. 

One day he wa.s oil-painting in hU I'oom, and 
allowed me to lie present an<l to meddle with 
his colours, which were powders in boxes. 1 
chanced, in trying some on my hand, to pro¬ 
duce what looked like a bruise. I sliowed it to 
Tomkins, and he shcrtly conceived the idea of 
painting me a black eye in dry colours. I was 
nothing loth, and very aoon my left eye wa» 
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,aitisti'*alh’ tinted ■\vitli in<liyo, yellow, and 
ycllowish-^^reen. Jt looked as if 1 had lind a 
tremendous lilow. Tims wc ainusi'd omselves 
until tlie lw‘11 ran" for school, and tlieii tlic 
urtist thou")it it would add to the fun if I 
apjiearotl witii my blaek eye in the sclioolr(»oni. 

Jdy apparent calamity «lid not excite sottinch 
attention as 1 liad exp<eted, imiil the do«-lor 
sailed in. Ilis e\v met mine. Jle called mi- 
to his desk, looke<l very grave, and wanteil to 
Icnow with whom 1 laid la eii lighting. I was 
fiilent. Jle did not se<-ni angry with me or 
■peremptory, but to he grieved that one soyoimg 
shouliI receive .sueh punishment, ami that I, the 
t3idy .Son of my nu»ther, should liave iM-eji so 
jotiyhlv hamlleti. He ivitemted his im|uiries. 
and tried t‘> persn.ide me to dividge the hatth-, 
l»ut I Wiis still silent, and lookesl every inch a 
3naitvr. All the boys were now on the 7"/ rive. 
<,,)iie-Ntinns (lew about, and tlie biggi-r boys, fear¬ 
ing that tlic whole school would be punished, 
ivere issuing their orders broadcast for tlie cul¬ 
prit wholnul dealt the blow to ccuifess. Teirilde 
<lo<ua was threatened in default of obedience. 
In vain ; no one even lo<.ikc*d guilty. 

AVhat with the doetofs comments and in* 
^juiries, and the buzz of the boys trying to get a 
<due, there wa.s a considerable Imldnib, ami 1 
began to tliink I Iiad gone farcmmgli, ami that 
the joke might turn out no joke f«>r me. I 
dock'-1 up in the doetor’s face with a somewhat 
•wick'-d twinkle in the only eye that had any 
■<*x}»iession, and .said, “ IMoase, sir—.'* In¬ 
stantly he held up Ids hand for .silence. Some 
boys near siuil, “ Hush ! liusli ! ” ami very soon 
there was a dead silence. “ Well, Collins, who 
did it ? ” Ite asked. 

In a demure, but distinct voice, I Siii<l, 

riea.se, sir, Tomkins painted it ! ” 

For a moment the Iwy.s staretl, ami then there 
"was a burst of ineniment, all tlic merrier as 
they no longer feared for themselves. The 
<loctor took longer to ndax, but, fortunately, he 
too smiled, and after giving me a .short l<*iture 
on the improjuiety of such tricks, he waved mo 
awny to my accustomed obscurity. 

Tlie ilsh-pond 1 have named was situated in a 
Jiollow about six Imndred yards from the Hall, 
and wa.s aliout two luimlved yaials long and 
ne'aiiy as broml, with an island in the muhfle. 
It was out of bo\inds, but that made no great 
dilfeixmeo, a.s in those days “ playground duty ” 
was hardly thought of, and so long as wc did not 
do anything very alarming, vc were left pretty 
mueli to our ow'ii devices during plav houi*s at 
Bagicy Hall, 

TIic first winter I was there u good frost 
<*overe<l the poml with ice, nml we prospected it 
pi< tty frequently to see if it would bear. At 
ieiigtli tlio .seniors d(»''ided that we might go 
the next morning if no one took it into Ids 
bead to piev4‘nt us. 

Kext morning !>r. Bent went off to the town 
■directly after breakfast, and we scurried off to 
till' poml. W’e had had about twenty miuute.s’ 
enjoyment, when, standing near the islaml, I 
beanl a .sudden crash aitd a plunge. I turned 
i-ouiid and saw a hole in the ice, and soon after¬ 
wards a pair of hands .appeared, clutched the 
i<‘e. and then came up the liead ol iny i»nrtieuhir 
frieml, Charles Pardey. His face was ghastly 
white, but .somewhat blue uiidoi' the eves and 
about the lip.?. He stared wildly aroun«l, saw 
3ne, ami seeimsl t<» iinjilorc my aid. He gasped 
fearfully, and made a desjxTate attempt to get 
on the ice, but failed. For a moment I was 
paralysed ; then 1 in.stinetivcly moved ttnvards 
Jiiin, nml 1 believe 1 should have gone right 
■nptoliim in my excitement, had not the sti’ong 
hand of Mnreli, the captain of thi; .school, uiiex- 
jieete lly seized me and srnit me spinning in the 
opposite direidion. 

J»y this time A fellow in!” was echoing 
from mouth to mouth, and the boys began to 
Jlo4*k to the spot. Alureh had cut off his skates 
in a twinkle, and was tran.sforme«l for the noin c 
into a Skoi)clofr. He gave his orders with such 
^leeisioii, mpitlity, and clearne.s.s. that he was 
instantly ;nnl clcv«‘vly obeyed. He ranged the 
likf-liest )»«ws in a double extended lino towards 
till* shore, scattering the others like ebaff. Then, 
taking a long wilh)w bmuch tlwt he had caused 


to bo fetj-beil, be lay flat on the ice, .slitl towards, 
the Imlf, still shouting his or<hTs. ]»l:ictsl the 
Ixmgli over 1‘ardey iwlmse h«>jM-s leid hem kept 
alive by llie a<-tivo measures taktn for lii.s 
res<‘Ue), and tohl him to grasp it lirmly and to 
kif-k out )»e)iind. I’ardey .seizeil it \\ ith 4lespe- 
ration. T<> Murch’s legs clung his trusty friemLs 
Keen ami JBott, one t«) each l<-g. lying llat on 
the ice. Otlieis luul hohl tif their legs in simi¬ 
lar manner, and then theio \\ere l\v<» to each 
!«‘g. TIie.se last Were .standing up, with others 
near, to as.si.st if neees-,:irv. 

“ Haul away ! ” slu>ut« d Mureh. 

Those lying flat lieM on grimly, and tried to 
curve themselves Up Hkc c^iterpillars. 

With a long f:te;uly pidl out came |V)or 
Pardey, and thtu’c he lav like an cxliausled 
•Seal. 

“Iwtgo!” .said Mureh; and sibling ahead, 
lie sei/;<.-<l Pard'-y’s haml, while his henchnii'li 
jinnptsl up, grasjMsl Ids legs, nml di*-w lK)th 
him and Pardey at a good sjH ed to tlie slion-, 
where there wi-rc plenty of willing Ii.amU to 
cairy the «lripping Iuto t«» the house. 

Mureh knew tin' iliHieultie.s were not yet 
cmleil. He ordered the ethers to play in the 
playgnmml, ami to ]»lav with a will, lest the* 
master slmiild get wiml <ff what Im*! hap]n'r.ed. 
while lie and lii-s tun c«nnrades hoistcMl Pardey 
up into the iiousekecpi‘1's nioin. The amount 
of fiielion the patient endiir^sl was enough ti* 
set him in a blaze had he had iiiueh phosplioru'^ 
in his comp'isiliou. The bell rang, ami In- was 
left to the care of Mi-'S JxUiee. wbile 1 was 
onleied to be. (piitk at luncb-tiim* ami bring 
down n full report of progress up there. Attei- 
school .Murcli entered into long ainl eager argu¬ 
mentations with Miss Linee, to prove to lier 
that she need .say nothing about the a«lventinv. 
especbdly a.s Pardey Was n.s light as a liiliejun. 
He pledged Ids wonl tliat sve slimiM not on 
the lee again without tlie most definite leav«- 
fiDin the doetor ; ami she comsented, as bis 
word was kinnvu to be good. 

But now comc-s, perhaps, tin* most iinj^ortant 
episode in my school life. Soon after my arri¬ 
val At Bagh'V flail 1 was considiwably sold. 
Dr. Bent's de.sk, a tall wo^*den rpia<irui»ed. was 
placed on a small platform some three feet 
high. Thei'e the doet^w used to stand when 
hearing lesson^. The “toaehing” in those 
days consisted almost entirely in liearing le-.soii.s 
reiwated memoritcr. The doctor was very well 
tbiced for coinmauding a full view of the school, 
mt he was pcndied uj» too bigli to see very w ell 
wlmt the cla.ss immediately around him were 
about, especially as he naturally kejit Ids eye 
on the lx>ok to check the rrj'f tition. I’nder 
the lamp is the darkest pbu 4-,”savs the pro¬ 
verb; and certain it was that there was often a 
goo<l deal of prompting, conversation, and qidet 
trifling going on in his clas.sos. 

One fine day I was .stamling in class at 
this memorable de.sk. ami. as 1 was so young 
and not a good hand at ivp4*ating things by 
rote, I was at the bottom of the das'., .anil 
almost lieldnd the doi tor. B.arker stood next 
to me, and be ln*gnn to unfold to me some very 
startling ri'velations resju'cting Dr. Bent. I 
need hardly say that be dn-w upon bis imagina- 
lUm for bfs faets. Among other things lie 
gravely propounded the singnlar theory that 
tlic doctu' actually had a cork leg, the one 
nearest to u.s. 

Tlii.s I took leave to doubt, urging that he 
did not limp at all; but this argument wn.s 
vedne4!d to th«' cocked-hat form by the sugges¬ 
tion tliat he went up to London on pnrposn' to 
have it litted on by the best mak« rs, nml that 
it cost a fabulons sum. I then objected tliat, 
as my father was intimate with our ]u«M'eptor, 
I should have heard of this cork b g bi fore. 

** Non.sen.se,” ho said ; “how green yon are ! 
Do you think your father would tell of hi.s 
fiiimd s cork leg ( Kneiiiies might do so, but 
friend# never.” 

1'his con.siileration staggered me, but I W’as 
still incredulous. Barker tlieii sketched out 
what to me sei ined :i very likely tale as to how 
the cork leg beeami; iiecessjiry. Fii^st of all, 
the dear obi man had flldlblains badly, wliioh 
he neglected. Being of a benevolent disposi¬ 


tion, hi* went one severe night to lb* s;.,'! 
village near to .s«*e a j»oor man wlio u.s liii,. 
suddenly ami dangerously ill, and when fii ; ; 
did not know what ebe to do e.x« '*pt to sui:" 
to the Hall. The doctor’s liootN wen 
tlirough with the snow, and In* hail tlifin ..>;i ; 
that night .ns he watcheil b«-side tbeibiijgjn,; 
The next »lay fearful pains invaded tac ric:; 
h*g, and unfortunately the meilical Tnaiilm: 
till* casi* impro[ieily. An <*niiueiit .suiyi rn 
called in from 0.\ford, ami In* declani p: 
bitioii ncee.ssaiy. as mortilieation had ii;.* 

These th-tails liad a great dleel iqtori nu;.. • 
Barker, sin-iug his ndyaiitage, inalii-ioud;. x: 

“ IVe often stb k pins in it, and h'* 
knows.*- 

I replied that I .«hould be conviiKv.sI if Is. 
a pin stuck in. He at once .s.aid he WMiildd":; 
with pleasure, niid fumbling at Ids j; ^ ‘ 
c«»rm r proiluecd n pin wliieh, as 1 aito'-'..'. 
n ccdlected, lie liebl so that I siw uri'.y 
head. 'I’iiis he pret'uuled to tbnist iiit- \ 
calf of the doctor’s leg, and sure ll i 

wa.s the liead sticking «uit of tliv iroii'* • 
(Jentlc reailer. can you giieas how it was '1"; 

If you can’t, don’t crow over me ton much il.; 
1 fell into the trap. It wa.s a fs a/niu. 

1 now hauled down the Hag of iiisl-elid. m 
needl'd no grc^it amount of })er.suasi"ri tiitn ■ 
ex]*eriment myscll. The dwlor’s ti vs* 
fitted pretty tight to the cidf, and were vi;L 
mtlier short. A good strong pin waspiidi:"- 

** Now, Collins, rmi it in well : the ■ •d :• 
rather tough.’’ said Barker, as lie olferol m-' 
pin. I U'ok the fatal weaimn, and, Ji"t -1 . 
to do things by halves, boMly drove it iat' !• 
bulging cmlf. 

Cork I 1 could have screamed—n.s till' 
nearly did. Tiie |»er]>endu'ular bmuidlie mu.-, 
semling tbo book flying froiu lib Iniii 
was soincthiiig portcntou.s, and betoken"! a 
of india-rubber ratlier llian of eork. Hcs'-nt- 
10 me to 1 h' a long time in tin; air, hutb '•u' 
down at last, and then tunicd “to the d;: 
face” with amazing agility. Hanlly nM-: 
restndn himself from rnbldug Ins “eork. r 
turned a lln.shed face ami angry look iip'^i ^ 
and my comrade. Aly face was JhislK'd ti>‘ 
one coulil read there ania/enient, hom:, ..i 
guilt. 

“Collins!” exelaimed the di>-tor. slam.;-' 
me as if 1 had .stolen the moon or extiug:;.:.. • 
the sun ; “ ('ollins ! was that }foi( ^ ’’ 

But my tongue iffnsed to act. 
at Ica.st one part of my ]>ers‘m wx-i font’. 1 
cork, for I ( xjieeted a tremendous tlii;.'!'^ • 
I put up my little hands as if to implore ri '■ 
ami if the worthy man iv.ad luy eves t r: • 
fixed as they were on Iii.s he .saw tbit I " 
iniimvnt of evil inti'iitioiis. He now h-ol 
down at his l.-g, saw the ]du still in thetroii^-r 
and willuhnwing it said, calmly—so (un*-. 
tliat I was both astoni.sln'd and ri'as.suitil, 

“Collins, my dear, why did you stkk tie¬ 
pin in my h g t ” 

The words “my dear” he sninctiui'-' - 
dressed to me, and they gave me inniicu' 
comfort now. I Iclt 1 must tell him the lak* 
but then liow’ alnuit Barker f Shouhl I 

a sneak? Ah me! what a bugU'ar tliat wir. 

sneak is ! MViie, a sm-nk is a de>j’^' 
eliaracter, but your .sclioolboy couimoiily F' 
verts the word to moan any one who tell- w 
mnstiT wind sotiie Imy diK*.s not wish the m 
to know. Now. he wlio tells talcs t" >'1*'^ 
favour, to gratify revenge, to satbfy-vuia- 
desire or other, to ilefend liiiuself fr‘>m 
annoyances that he should put up wuh 
remove by other means, is a sneak: !”'• •, 
who, on tiie contrary, has no such ni"lircs. 
when que.^tioned by those wlio liaveang.’ j 
know, tells tlie simple tnith, irfuijiiij; 
the wroiig-iloer by piev.aricntien. or by ' 
is not a sneak, and never will be. ‘M 
the perverted detinitiou is very eonveukc^ 1 
bullies and evil-iluers in general. 

But to return to our mutton«. H 
Fivneh sa^v, or ratln-r to our eahvp ‘ 
wavered amid the silent extH'ctation cf. |- 
school, and then I thought 1 laid no 
to further annoy tlie doctor hv 
silence, nor did I see that Barker deserrw 
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hit’Med by fibs, so I said, “ I'leasc, sir, Barker 
oUl me you liail a cork leg.” This luiiiouucc- 
liciit was too mucli for the gravity of the spec* 
liters, but they did not add insult to injury by 
jk*H tittering. 

Myself and Barker were ordci-ed to attoml in 
hi* study after scliool, where Barker got a 
evere lecture on practical joking, and some- 
hirig to fi.Y the lecture iii his ineinoiy*, while 

hiul some fatlierly advice respeeling the folly 
f I'lcdulity and the necessity of mucl^ greater 
aution ill carrying out iny experiments. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 


Tim: Orrn Ai. r.vR.vnnx. 

This ingenious contrivance by whieh a lunn 
may be changed into what .some declare is his 
progenitor —a monki-y— pirHlnccs magical effeets. 

It is a box wirb three sides, and into this the 
drawings (a) slide. At one side of the box 
is a pillar (n). to ho]«l a horizontal bar 
1 (c), and at D is a gla.s 3 placed e.xnctly 



over the centre of the picture. The cnnou.s 
change is obtaine<l partly by the aid of the gl«ss 
ami partly by the picture. The sides of the 


r<»rmer are Hat and diverge from its lioxagonal 
base upwards to a iKUut in the u.\is of the glass 
forming an isosceles triangle. To coinidete the 
change the various parts required for the trans¬ 
formation must 1 h^ introdiiccil into the horth-r of 
the pictui-v, and when the glass is riglitly 
adjusted the angular sides eaeh hike inaportiou 
of this and present them to the eye, joined, as-a 
monkey, while the figure of the man in the 
centre of the drawing is invisible. 


nr.ACK JOKi;s. 

“ Massa, one ob your oxmi’.s dead—toddor 
too: ’fmid to tell you ob ‘em bof at once; 
Traid you coiiblii't bore it.” 

“Cuff, you SCO dem two ladies ob colour, 
cross de street dare ?” “ Yes, 1 see, Boiiipey.” 

‘‘Well, don’t dey look ’mazing like one 
another I ” “ Dat berry true; I gibbs you 

eredit f<»r your nice demonstration ; doy do 
’mazingly ’zcmble one aiioder, ’specially de one 
on di.s side,” 


A Qr.MNT old gentleman, of an active stirring 
disjio.sition, had a man at work in his ganlen, 
who was quite the reverse. *’Jones,’’said he, 
“did you ever see a snail?’’ “ Cerlainly,” 
rrviponded Jones. “Then,” said the old man, 
“you must havi3 met liim, for you never could 
overtake him! ” 



Ax Ifii Ilr.r.ATr.v. 


On page 223 we fully dcscribi*d the way to make and sail an ice-boat, and our readers may be glad therefore to see, before tho winter lias quite 
:u^ed, a picture of one of the exciting regattas now frocpicntjy taking place at Albany, on the H ud.'-ou Biver, ^lost exliilaratiug and capital sport 
ils is, as may l>o well imagined from our artist’s .sketch. 


(Covrt5ponbcurt. 


.tr.RippA" (York).—When your letter, dated Decem¬ 
ber l.ith. re.aclicfl us, the mnubers of tlie jinpcr were 1 
IiriiiteU up to .Tamuiry 17th. You will readily see, 
tljiTefiirc, that it would have been impossihlc to jrivc j 
the uriicles you wislied for bcfoix ('In istiuns, liad | 
your refjuest not Ueeu antiL-ipatei! by us. The ' 
I'BIJoctrc” .and “chemistry” articles, added to the ' 
''Uliosts of Hi»ny Court,” ImTO probably, however, 
funilfibed yon and yonr friends with all you deshed. ■ 
It is impossible f«»r eorreaiwiideuts toi*eeeLve answeis j 
under four or five weeks, and even then they avo ' 
tiiken in rotntb-n, for we can hnriUy afford naui-c 
»l»aeo than we now give to this department. 
EiiosArTirs.—You win find that two of the subjects 
nave been treated since you wrote your letter : and 
even l>alloou8 have not been overlooked, as you will I 
'see by reference to tlie lust voliuiie. I 


CoxsT-WNT Son;scinnKU. -We print zoo.000 weekly, and 
nearly every copy has pMbaldy two or tliree rejuloii*. 
Every boy as he peruses his paper niny tlicrefore feel 
pretty sure that at tlie same moment a very large 
pR)l»ortion of the boys of Great liritiiin arc similarly 
engaged. 

H. y. (Chatham.!—No : that would be an advertiso 
ment, and we cannot uudei'tivkc to insert these fur 
readere. 

Dox (JriXf'TE (Holton).—We will not forget your 
request if the opiiortunity should occur. 

“ Avtiioritt” (Lichfield),—It is quite Impossible to 
answer sucli a question definitely. 3Iost periodi¬ 
cals of any stumling pay for accepted contribu- 
tioii.s, but the terms necessarily vary accordini{ to 
the nature of the literaiy wares, the liopulur reputa¬ 
tion of the writer, etc. 

HKnPFRT (Cliislelmrst).—Our paper ia written /or hoys, 
hut the stories are not written boys. You must 
find more suitable ciux>Ioymeut for youi* time. 


lN<jriuxR (Duke Street).—There are many similar 
inquiries as to haiiduriting. It d<»es not matter 
what VC tliiuk; at the place wliero yoti are a]q»lying 
for employment your w riting will be Judged. 

C. G. and Others. We cannot imdertakc to luuiic 
stamps. Tliose enclosed by C. G. am among tho 
most common American stamps, coiTcspoiuUiig with 
our penny and halfpenny stumps. 

E. T>. M. (Keusal Green.) It is decidedly agnin.'t the 
regulations to use n i>rivate key to open tlie diH>rs. 
Yunrothei questions we have subiuitted to the Eer. 
J. I«. Wood. 

LrviNin.AS and Others Thanks for yonr letter. Juloa 
V’eriie’s Story is published in our colninns by special 
arraiigeuieiit, ns l>uii}g one of the best things he has 
written for boys. 

A. H. AV. (Hristol.)—It is the metallic potassium that 
ignites when placed apon wjkter. Tlie cyaulde, 
bromide, and other salts of potasahmi, cause no 
combustion, tliough they may be ileletcrioua in 
other ways. 














’I'lie Boy’^ Own 



Which will (lis - aj) - pour ere long ; 
If. f:ia.a|t,;d: r i: 


Eii-ther Bing tliis chce - ly ■ song— Lot it pass! Let it pa-'' 

d.d;d., 1 I s. f; m i; r. r; s 1 m.r;d 



X.B. Jtrpeat the last four bars on Pianoforte as Symphony between therertes- 



Strife corrodes the purest mind; 
Lot it pass I 

As the unregarded wind, 

Let it pass! 

Any vulgar souls that live, 

May conderua without reprieve: 
’Tis the noble who forgive 

Lot it pass ! Let it pass ! 


Echo not an angry word; 

Let it pass! 

Think horv often you have erred. 

Let it pass! 

Since our joys must pass away 
Like the dowdrops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay I 
Let it pass ! Let it pass ! • 


If for good you’ve taken ill; 

, Let it pass ! ' 

Oh, be kind and gentle still! 

Lot it pass! , _. ,, 

Time at last makes all thmgs straiiJ' ■ 
Let us not resent but wait. 

And our triumph shall be great. 
Lot it pass ! Let it p»s-' 


Bxd your anger to depart; 

Let it pass ! ,, 

Lay those homely words to keao • 
“ Let it pass ! ” 

Follow not the giddy throng: 
Bettor to bo wronged than wronj. 
Therofor o sing the chociy songy 
Let it pass ! Let it P**® ■ 









Price One Penny. 

[ALL LIGHTS UVZSKHVKD.] 


By n. M. Bai.lwtvnk, 

Author of “ T/k Lifehont," "Pont Ilatit*,’' etc. 

iAiTF.R XXI.—uinrr.x w uif: io.nt o.ne. 

' chanced that, en the iiiorniiig of the 
arrival of Victor and Li.s coniradcs at 
j margin of the Hood, Peegwish went 
bhing. 

rhat astute Indian was fond of fishing, 
suited his tastes and hahits; it was an 
which was adiuirahly adapted to his 
dcncies. PeegA-ish was naturally as 
LI as by training lazy, and what could 
more congenial to a lazy man than a 
■entle art” which involved nothing 
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more than sitting on a river bank smoking 
a pipe and awaiting a bite? It bad a 
spice of intellectuality about it too, for 
<ud it ’ not foster a spirit of meditation, 
contemplation, and even of philosophical 
speculation — when ho chanced to bo 
awake ? Moreover, it saved him from 
harder labour, and shut the mouths of 
those Ul-naturied people who objected to 
drones and had a tendency to reproach 
them, for was he not assiduously procuring 
for men and women a portion of that 
nourishment without which labour would 
be impossible ? 

The peculiar action of the flood had 
favoured Peegwish in regard to his beloved 
art, for, whereas in former days ho was 
obliged to get up from his lair and go 
down to the river bank to fish, now he had 
nothing more to do than open the window 
and cast out his line, and Wildcat was 
close at hand to fetch him a light when his 
pipe chanced to go out, which it frequently 
did, for Uie red old savage slept much. 
When, therefore, we say that Peegwish 
'went a-fishing, it must be understood that 
he merely left his seat Iw the stove in the 
upper room at Willow Creek and opened 
the window. 

Wildcat was as fond of Ashing as her 
brother, but there were a few dmculties 
in her way which did not exist in his. 
Water had to bo drawn, wood to be 
chopped, moccasins and leggings and coats 
to be made, as well as meals to be cooked. 
8 he was, therefore, compelled to fish in 
moderation. 

" Bring a light,” said Peegwish, in that 
tone of mild entreaty with which he was 
wont to make his wants known. 

There being no one else in the room at 
the moment. Wildcat obeyed. 

Peegwish looked into the room for a 
moment, and extended his left hand for 
the piece of lighted stick ; with his right 
hand he held his hne. Suddenly that 
hand received an amazing tug. Peegwish 
unintentionally scattered the flrebrand, 
dropped his pipe from his hps, and uttered 
a shout, while with both hands he held on 
to the jerking line. 

One of Mr. Ravenshaw's largest pigs had 
been swept out of the outhouse lofts. 
Struggling with the stream, he passed 
\mder the window of the storeroom, and 
came across the lino of Peegwish with his 
tail. Every one must be familiar with the 
tendency of tails in general to shut down 
when touched. The unfortunate pig obey¬ 
ed the natural law, and the line continued 
to slip until the hook was reached, when, 
of course, the nattiral result followed. 
There could be no hope of escape, for the 
tail was remarkably tough and the line 
strong. Peegwish held on stoutly. Wild¬ 
cat lent her aid. The jerking on the tail 
depressed the snout of the pig, whose 
shrieks, being thus varied by intermittent 
gurgles, rendered the noise more appalling, 
and quickly drew the whole household to 
the window. 

Unfortunately there were none there but 
women — Mr. Kavenshaw and the other 
men being stiU absent with the boat. The 
canoe had also been sent off that morning 
for a load of firewood, so that the only 
way of relieving the pig was to haul him 
in at the window. But he was too heavy 
to be thus treated, and as Peegwish did 
not wish to break his line and lose his 
hook he could only hold on in despair, 
while Elsie and Cora, with their mother 
and Wildcat, stood by helpless and horri¬ 
fied, yet amused, by the novelty of the 
situation and the frightful noise. 


Soy’^ Owii 


While this scene was being enacted at 
Willow Creek, Victor, with the recovered 
Tony and the rest of them, were drawing 
quickly near. 

Deeply though the hearts of most of 
these wanderers were filled with anxious 
fears, they could not help being impressed 
with the scenes of desolation—deserted 
and submera^ homesteads, wreck and 
ruin—through which they passed. 'At one 
moment the two canoes were skinuning 
over the waters of a boundless lake: at 
another they were winding out Eind in 
among the trees of a submerged bit of 
woodland. Presently they found them¬ 
selves among house tops, and had to proceed 
cautiously for fear of sunken fences, and 
then out they swept again over the wide 
sheet of water, where the once familiar 
prairie lay many feet below. 

The maple-trees wore by that time in full 
loaf, and the rich green verdure of bush 
and tree was bursting out on all sides, 
when not submerged. Swallows skimmed 
about in hundreds, dipping the tips of 
their blue wings in the flood, as though to 
test its reality, while flocks of little yellow 
birds—like canaries, but rather larger, with 
more blade on their wings—flitted from 
bush to tree or from isle to isle. The 
month of May in those regions is styled 
the “flower month,” and Jimethc “heart- 
berry month, ” but flowers and heart-berries 
were alike drowned out that year in Red 
River of the liorth, and none of the 
wonted perfumes of the season regaled the 
noses of our voyagers as they returned 
home. 

“There they are at last,” exclaimed 
Victor, with sparkling eyes, “ the elms on 
the knoll. D’ye see them, Tony ? I do 
believe I see the smoking box. But for 
the bushes we might see the chimneys of 
Willow-Creek.” 

Tony’s excitement was great, but the 
effect of his late training was seen in the 
suppression of all feeling, save that which 
escaped through the eyes. Paint and 
charcoal concealed the flxish on his cheeks 
effectually. 

“ Tonyquat sees,” ho replied. 

Victor received this with a loud laugh, 
but Tony, although annoyed, did not lose 
his dignify, which the red man in the stem 
of the canoe observed with a look of pride 
and satisfaction. 

Michel Rollin, in the other canoe, dose 
alongride, was observed to hold up his hand. 

“ Hush ! ” he said, taming his head as if 
to listen. “ I do hear someting—some- 
ting not meloderous.” 

“ Is it melliferous, then ? ” asked Vic, 
with a smile. 

But Rollin made no reply. He was far 
from jesting, poor fellow, at that moment. 
The thought of his old mother and grand- ■ 
father, and fears as to their fate, weighed 
heavily on his heart, and took all the fun 
out of him, 

“ It sounds like pigs,” said Ian. 

“Oui. Dey be killin’ porkers,” said 
Rollin, with a nod, as he dipped his paddle 
again and pushed op. 

As they drew near the excitement of the 
voyagers increased, so did their Surprise at 
the prolonged and furious shrieking. 
Gradually the vigour of their strokes 
increased, until they advanced at racing 
speed. Finally, they swept round the 
comer of the old house at Willow Creek, 
and burst upon the gaze of its inhabitants, 
while Peegwish and the pig were at the 
height of uieir stmggles. 

Mrs. Ravenshaw chanced to be the first 
to observe them. 


“ Ian Macdonald! ” she shouted, for his 
form in the bows of the leading canoe was 
the most conspicuous. 

“ Victor! ” cried- the sisters, with a 
scream that quite eclipsed the pig. 

They msh^ to another window, under 
which the canoes wo'e pulled iro. 

“ Oh! Victor, Victor,” erica Mrs. Rn- 
venshaw, with a deadly faintness at her 
heart; “ you' haven’t found—” 

“ Mother! ” cried Tony, casting off his 
Indian reserve, and starting up wjth u 
hysterical shout, “ Mother! ” 

“Tony!” exclaimed evefybody in the 
same breath—for they all knew his voice, 
though they did not believe their eyes. 

It was only four feet or so from the 
conob to the window. Mrs. Ravenshaw 
leaned over and seized Tony’s uplifted 
hands. Elsie and Cora lent assistance. 
A light vault, and Tony went in at the 
window, from which immediately issued 
half-stifled cries of joy. At that moment 
Peegwish uttered a terrible roar, as he fell 
bock into the room with the broken line in 
bia hand, accidentally driving Wildcat 
into a comer. A last supreme effort had 
been made by thb pig. He had broken the 
hook, and went off with a final shriek of 
triumph. 

Thus, amid on appropriate whirlwind of 
confusion, noise, and disaster,' was the 
long-lost Tony restored to his mother’s 
arms! 

Seated calmly in the stem of bis canoe, 
Petawanaqnat observed the scene with a 
look of profound gravity.' His revenge 
was complete! He had returned to his 
enemy the boy of whom he had become so 
fond that he felt as though. Tony really 
were his ovm son. He had bowed his head 
to the dictates of an enlightened con¬ 
science. He had returned good for evil. 
A certain feeling of deep happiness per¬ 
vaded the red man’s heart, but it was 
accompanied, nevertheless, by a vague 
sense of bereavement and sadness which he 
could not shako off just then. 

Quite as calmly and as gravely sat Ian 
Macdonald. £hs eves once more beheld 
Elsie, the angel of his dreams, but he had 
no right to look upon her now 'with the 
old feelings. Her troth was plighted to 
Lambert. It might be that they were 
already married! though he could not 
bring himself to believe that; besides, he 
argued, hoping against hope, if such were 
the cose, Ksio would not .be living 'with 
her father's family. No, she was not yet 
married, he felt sure of that; but what 
mattered it ? A girl whose heart was true 
as steel could never bo won from the man 
to whom she had freely given herself. 
No, there was no hope ; and poor Ian sat 
there in silent despair, with no sign, how- 
I ever, of the bitter thoughts 'within on his 
grave, thoughtful countenance. 

Not less gravely sat Michel Rollin in the 
stem of his canoe. No sense of the ludi¬ 
crous was left in his anxious brain. He 
hod but one idea, and that was—old Liz ! 
'With some impatience he waited imtil the 
ladies inside the house were able to answer 
his queries about his mother. No .sooner 
did he obtain all the information they 
ossessed than he transferred Wildcat to 
er brother's canoe, and set off alone in 
the other to search for the lost hut—as 
Winklemann had done before him. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the party 
were soon assembled in the family room on 
the upper floor, doing justice to an excel¬ 
lent meal, of which most of them stood 
much in need. 

“ Let me wash that horrid stuff off your 
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face, darling, before you sit down,” said 
jVIiss Trim to Tony. 

The boy was about to comply, but respect 
for the feelings of his Indian father caused 
liiin to hesitate. Perhaps the memory of 
ancient rebellion was roused by the old 
familiar voice, as he replied : 

“ Tonyquat loves his war-paint. It does 
’ not spoil his appetite.” 

It was dear from a twinkle in Tony’s 
eye, and a slight motion in his otherwise 
grave face, that, although this style of 
language now came quite natmally to him, 
he was keeping it uj) to a largo oxtout on 
purpose. 

“ Tonyquat ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Eaven- 
. <haw, aghast with surprise, ‘ ‘ -what does 
the child mean P ” 

“I’U say Tony, mother, if you like it 
better,” he said, taking his mother’s baud. 

“He’s become a red-skin, ’ said Victor, 
half-amused, half-anxious. 

“Tony,” said Miss Trim, whoso heart 
yearned towards her old but almost un¬ 
recognisable pupil, ‘ ‘ don’t you remember 
how we used to do lessons together and 
play sometimes ? ” 

“ And fight?” added Cora, witli a glance 
at Ian, which caused Elsie to laugh. 

“ Tonyquat does not forget,” replied the 
hoy, with profound gravity. “ He re¬ 
members the lessons and the punish¬ 
ments. He also remembers dancing on 
the teacher’s bomiet and scratching the 
teacher’s nose! ’’ 

This was received with a shout of de¬ 
lighted laughter, for in it the spirit of the 
ancient Tony was recognised. 

But laii Macdonald did not laugh. He j 
5 <!MCcly spoke except when spoken to. He , 
seemed to have no apjjetite, and his face 
was so pale from his long illness that he 
had quite the air of a sick man. 

“ Come, Ian, why don’t you eat ? Wliy, 
you look as white as you did after the | 
grizzly had clawed you all over.” 

This remark, and the bear-claw collar on 
the youth’s neck, drew forth a question or 
two, but Ian was modest. He could not 
he induced to talk of his adventure, even 
when pressed to do so by Elsie. 

“ Come, then, if you won’t tell it I wiU,” 
said Victor; and thereupon he gave a 
glowing account of the great fight with 
the grizzly, the triumphimt victory, and 
the long illness, which had well-nigh 
terminated fatally. 

“ But why did you not help him in the 
hunt? ” asked Elsie of Victor, in a tone of 
reproach. ' 

“ Because he wouldn't let us; the reason 
why is best known to himself. Perhaps 
native obstinacy had to do with it.” 

“ It was a passing fancy ; a foolish one, 
perhaps, or a touch of vanity,” said Ian, 
with a smile, “but it is past now, and I 
have paid for it. Did you make fast the 
canoe? ” he added, turning abruptly to the 
Indian, who was seated on his buffalo robe 
by the stove. 

I WiiJiout waiting for an answer he rose 
and descended the staircase to the passage, 
where poor Miss Trim had nearly met a 
watery grave. 

Here the canoe was floating, and here 
he found one of the domestics. 

“Has the wedding come off yet?” he 
asked, in a low but careless tone, as he 
stooped to examine the fastening of the 
canoe. 

“ What wedding ? ” said the dome|tie, 

' with a look of sirmrise. ' 

“ IVhy, the wedding of Mr. Eaveushaw’s 
I daughter.” 

“ Oh! no, Mr, Ion. It would be a 
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strange time for a wedding. But it’s all 
fixed to come off whenever the flood goes 
down. And she do seem happy about it. 
You see, sir, they was throw’d a good deal 
together here of late, so it was sort of 
natural they should make it up, and the 
master he is quite willin’.” 

This was enough. Ian Macdonald re¬ 
turned to the room above with the quiet 
uir of a thoughtftd .schoolmaster and the 
callous solidity of a human j^trifactiou. 
Duty and death were the prominonr ideas 
stamped upon his soul. He would not 
become reckless or rebellious. Ho would 
go through life doing his duty, and, when 
the time came, ho would die ! 

They were talking, of course, about the 
flood when he returned and sat down. 

Elsie was speaking. Iim was imme¬ 
diately fascinated as he listened lo 
her telling Victor, with graphic power, 
some details of the great disaster—how 
dwellings and barns and stores had been 
swept away, luid property wrecked every¬ 
where, though, through the mercy of God, 
no lives had been lost. All this, and a 
great deal more, did Elsie and Cora and 
Mrs. Eavenshaw dilate upon, until Ian 
almost forgot his resolve. 

Suddenly he remembered it. He also 
remembered that his father’s house still 
existed, though it was teiiantless, his father 
and Miss M^ha having gone up to see 
friends at the Mountain. 

“ Gome;! Vic,’’! he e,xclaiined, • stoi-ting 
up, “il must go home. The old place aiby 
be forsalewH, but it is not the less congenial 
on that'aoebunt. Gome.’-’ . I" 

Victor at oi)oe complied; they descended 
to the canoe, pushed out from the passage, 
and soon crossed the flood to Ian Mac¬ 
donald’s dweUing. 

(Ta Oc cimHrhcfd.) 
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A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a LATE Naval Offiueu. 


H,—iHE MID.-illlPMAX. 

N order to become a Midshipman in the lieyal 
Navy, a naval cadet, after having .servL'd 
his time at .sea—presuming of court»e that he 
did not take a first-class out of the Brilaunia— 
must pass the following examination : — 

In tlie knowledge of his former in.structious ; 
ability to work a day’s work by Libles as wcJl 
as by projection ; to find the latitude by meri¬ 
dian altitude of the sun, moon, and stai*3 ; lon¬ 
gitude by chronometer, and to work an ampli¬ 
tude ; knowledge of the use of the sextant and 
azimuth comj>e8S, and the mode of observing 
with them ; state of his sextant and otiier in¬ 
struments ; state of Ids log-books; knowledge 
of steering and managing a boat under oars and 
.soil, of knotting and splicing, ri^nug lower 
masts and yards, and tho use of ti^ hand and 
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deep-sea leads; knowledge of the great gun, rifle, 
pistol, and cutlass exercises. 

On passing this examination he is rated as 
midshipman, and receives one shilling and nine- 
pence a day, or thirty-one jiounds eighteen shil¬ 
lings and ninepence a year. The duties of a 
naval cailct and a midshipman at sea are so 
similar that the description of one will suffice 
for both. 

A midshipman has to keep watch under a | 
sub-lieutenant and 

» >>. lieutenant, the latter 

^ ^ having the charge of 

A watch. His duty 

vW/^ istomasterthewatch 

'VUf at night, by calling 

names of the 

jBWOT^'p' U., men belonging to it, 

HM'lli III' and reporting those 

U|V ' I' I 1 'j who are absent, 

|!/ 11 'if. There are some 
n 'Vl' IfVl officers wdio 

j are particularly fond 

of using their power, 
H® N. "-X »nd who will report 
. Hh ; • . N. a man upon ever)’ 

** MB conceivable occasion. 

^yiien the writer first 

2 .—The Sentry. joined the service he 

thought the matter 
over, and came to the conclusion that it was a 
cruel and useless exorcise of petty power. 

A man happens to be a minute late in appear¬ 
ing on deck when tlie watch is called—he may 
have lost a stocking, or mislaid his cap—he is 
marked in the midshipman's watch-bill, and 
brought before the first lieutenant the followin^^* 
morning. The result is black-list, which goes 
against the man's good character, prevents him 
obtaining a good-conduct stripe, wlTich is worth 
a penny a day, and may indirectly ruin the 
man’s^)rospects in tlie service. 

Still it is necessary that the 
men should be punctual wdieii 
the watch is called, and the 
method the writer used was 
this (»f course it was not 
strictly correct, for a midship- ’ 
man is not allowed to punish a 
seaman)—the first time a man 
was late to mustef he was ^ 
warned, and a mark made 
against hi.s name. The next 
time it occurreil he was ordered 
to go on extra look-out duty 
for a couple of hours at one of 


I.—A Visit to a Dockyard. 

nothing for Iiim to do, no duty to perform, he is 
allowed to pick the softest plank he can find 
and go to sleep. The only people who really 
keep watch are the officers, the men at the 
wheel and on the look-out, and the quarter¬ 
master. 

This mode of procedure nearly got us into 
disgrace, however, for one day when we were 
dining in the ward-room (the junior officers arc 





3.~An Old Salt. 

each invited in turn), the first lieutenant took 
the opportunity of remarking, looking very hard 
at us uie while, 

“ The starboard watch seem a very well-be¬ 
haved lot of men, Mr. H—.” 

“Yes, sir,” wo replied; “they seem good 
men.’* 

“They must be very (/oorf indeed,” observed 
the lieutenant, dryly, “for I haven’t had a 
report from you for nearly a fortnight.” 

Although the first lieutenant found fault wdth 


seven-and-twenty seamen took tothewataA 
us, plunging olf tlie hammock nettings riuid 
a nioinont's consideration. 

It is the midshipman’s duty to heavf tbrt 
ill order to a.s*'ertidn at wlmt speed tb »;*! 
is sailing or steaming, and also to mark ii| 
log-book. His place, when on watch, 
leo-sido of the quartenleck—that is to iar.dl 
side fiirtliest away from the wind. Thf!?ll 
lias to hold himself in readiness to repil'ii 
ortlers of the ofiicer, and see that they d 
properly carried out. ' 

Wlien the writer first went to sea, as a nl 
cadet, he w.os unfortunate enough to 
for captain’s aide-de-camp. In the ewei^ 
after iea\nng riymouth, it began to blox li 
it was considered necessary to send the i2!?j 
masts and yards down. lu consequeii'X ft «] 
the gear being new, the foretoi>gaIlatii M 
stuck halfway in coming down, anJetraW^ 
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4.—The “Powers that be'” 

be persuaded to move. It was blowing t» 'Ai 
for the voice to reach the top from tb« 
and we had to carry the nic-ssages. 

W’e shall never forget it 1 Crawling ap 
rigging with tho waves foaming bencatb. 
the vessel rolling as if she were trjing 
her masts out of her, it makes ns giddy 
to think of it. ^ ^ 

On returning from the first journey a 
away and was lost. Being young and fooM 
we sent down for another, and lost that a-^^l 
The fourth journey v# H 
^ s vered the message, and m| 

descended as far as tbe 
when our stomach became dfl 
\t 3 cY^ )}\ obedient We cepid to w’l 
any control over its oontf^^i 
— y and, lying down, 

wished wa were dead. Ho^ *| 
ever got out of that top *1 
have no recollection 

’ in fact, the ten days tbt ■ ^ 

low’ed are all very b’* j 
There is only one thing ‘ j 
pressed njKm our iiiemorj 
regard to that wriod, ana tc*! 
is continual .rioKness. 
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6.-The Officer we need. | 

•w’ho receives threepence a day each from the and the other to a hole in the bows, 
cadets and midsliijnnen, and in 

return superintends their studies. .. /::^X 

They are 8iipi)osed to devote the « •*- ^ wB^ 

morning to study when 7iot on 

watch, anil every sbe months the y|Jt/iii TQ 

inatnictor conducts au cxainiiiation ^ / IV'jl 

in order to see what pi*ogre8s his n Tul ^ 

pupils are making. In addition to fl^iyfi^SfifS||J7Y\^^Sl[ a C 

this, every July a periodical exa- -^\\®5jl)^r 

mination is held, wfiich lasts for a ^ UQ'J 'T 

fortnight, the result being forwarded 

to the Admiralty. The subjects of im i31 / r 1 « 

the examination are Navigation, ^ ^ > B 

Nautical Astronomy, Geometry, 

Trigonometry, Mechanics and Hy- " 
drostatics, Algebra, and a host of - 

other things too numerous to men- wj 

tion. Whatever the state of a mid- J$R/;\v/m ^ \ \w 

shipnian may havo been in Mar- -_ w-^N < r« ^ 

ryat's time, when he was sometimes _ iii^rT JJ I 

called a king’s hard-bargain, we 

think the reader will agree that in - " " ’ ^ 

these days he earns his one shilling •■^- ^ 

imH ninepence a day, and works 8.— Objects of Interest. 

hard for it. - -. 

Presuming a midshipman misbehaves him¬ 
self in any way, the general punishment is to 
stop his'leave. That is to say, when the vessel 
is in harbour, and every one else is going ashore, 
he has to stay aboard, smell the flowers from a 
distance, and tread the springy turf in imagina¬ 
tion. 

The most important duty of a midshipman is 
to take charge of a boat. All nien of-war cany 
from seven to twelve boats, some of which are 


the rudder 
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8.—Rivets and Paint. 

An old story told at Portsmouth is about the 
giblet pie. A certain ship was lying 
nt Spiijicail, and the commander 
I w'as very much vexed at the drunk- 

enness amongst the men. He used 
'■ every endeavour to discover the 

” cause, but without success, until 

1 one day, at dinner-time, the sus- 

fc picions of the master-at-anna were 
E raised by the fact of a ceuple cf 
dozen women, who were in the babit 
Z_ of coming off cviuy day to see their 

husbands, all saying that they had 

^ 0?^coui’se everything is examined 
befote it is alloivod to pass over the 
gangway, and the following day 
/■ about two dozen and a half, who 
had brought giblet-pie aboard, were 
marched on to the miarter-deck. 
T-JJ^ and the pies examined. In every 
case it was discovered that the huge 
mound of emst was merely u^ied for 
the concealment of a large bladder 
of mm. 

The whole time ive were in the 
service we only had one case of dniukenness in 
our boat, and that was under jH'culiaf circum¬ 
stances, ivlien wc were lying at anchor in Trin- 
comalee Harbour, Ceylon, and had been em- 
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Most men-of-war now cany a naval instructor, the different ways in which spirits have been 
^ ^ • smuggled aboard ships. A very common plan 

^ bladders of 82 nrit attached, 

f , ^ passed right undemeotb the boat, oueeud being 


12.—Homeward Bound. 


not large enough to require an officer in com¬ 
mand, but as a rule each boat has its midship¬ 
man, and it Ls his pride to keep the boat as neat 
and c^an as possible, and the crew in a high 
state of discipline and efficiency. The great 
difficulty the midshiiiman has to encounter is 
the love of the men for drink. It is forbidden, 
and that alone is, 
with many, enough 
to make it sweet. No 

ter would believe the 
numerous shifts and 
tricks the seamen use 
in order to obtain 
grog. 

Some womlorful 
yams are spun about 


II.—Mounting the Deck. 


13.—A Last Look from another point Of view. 


jdoyed all day in carrying wine from the dock¬ 
yard, where the ward-room steward w’os bottling 
a butt of sherry. 

When a midshipman has gained five and a 
half years’ sea-time, provided he is nineteen 
years of age, he is 
allowed to go up for 
exaiuinatiou for sub- 

-_ . ^ _lieiitcuaiit. If he 

grossly misconducts 
•' Jr biiiuself it is in the 

^ power of the Admi¬ 

ralty to take away a 
certain amount of his 
sea-time. Thus many 
serve six yearn, and 
sometimes longer. 


10.—A Snug Corner 
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They have first to pass in seamarship, prac* 
tical ami theoretical, and must understand how 
to handle a ship placed in any conceivable, and 
sometimes inconceivable, position. Having 

? {issed in seaiuaaship they proceed to the 
Ixcellent, gunnery sliip, at Portsmouth, Avhere, 
after three months’ iiistnictioo, they are ex- 
ainincd in gunnery. Wlicn passed in gunnery 
tliey are sent to the Naval College.at Green¬ 
wich, and undergo a course of sLx months’ 
instruction. The examination consists of 
algebra, f[uadratics, progressions and logarithms, 
geometry to the stardarJ of .sixth book of Euclid, 
trigonometry, plane and spherical triangles, 
inechanic.s, statics, dynamics and hydrostatics, 
])hysics, steani-en^ne, French, winds and cur¬ 
rents, leading theories, geographical limits, 
cyclones etc., practical navigation, nautical 
astronomy, nautical surveying, instruments, 
construction of barometer, sextant, theodolite, 
etc., observations of tho sun, etc. 

A midshipman is allowed three tries for 
searncanship, two for gunnery, and two for 
matheiuatios at Greenwich. If he fails then in 
pa.s.sing he is discharged from the service. 

A sub-lieutenant’s pay is 5s. a day, or£Pl 5s. 
a year. An allowance of 23. 6d. a day extra is 
mmle when a .sub-lieutenant is appointed for navi¬ 
gating duties. 

Formerly the navigating branch was distinct 
from the executive, or combatant, youths 
entered as masters’ assistants rising to second 
master, master, and finally stafl-commander. 

These ranks were then altered to .second-class 
cadet, navigating midsliipman, navigating .sub¬ 
lieutenant, navigating lieutenant, and statf- 
comniander. 

Tills, lately, has again been done away with, 
and the two branches of tlic service .are amalga¬ 
mated. So if a midshipman show.s any decided 
talent or predilection for navigating duties, he 
can be appointed for that purpose. 

Tho examinations at Greenwich College are 
half-yearly, and after every examination a lieu¬ 
tenant’s coinmi.ssioJi is given to the officer who 
passed the highest, providing he obtains 1,3U0 
marks out of a possible 1,500. 

Upon promotion to tho rank of lieutenant the 
pay Is increased to 10.s. a day. Those appointed 
for navigating duties receive in addition, accord¬ 
ing to seniority and proficiency, 2.s. 6d., 3s., 
and 4s. 

If appointed for torpedo or gunner)” duties, 
3s. fid. and 2s. fid. a day extra, according to 
qualification. Senior lieutenaRtsof ships, again, 
have various allowances, running from Is. fid. 
to 8s. fid. 

A lietitenant is eligible for a commander's com- 
ini.saion when he has served two years in the 
former rank, with pay of £1 a day, and 3s. 9d. 
extra for separate comman<l3. 

After serving one year as commander, he is 
eligible for promotion to post-caj)tain. A post¬ 
captain’s pay runs from £410 l’2a. fid. a year, 
up to £1,09;) ayear. 

•fUen after si.x years’ aea-servico he may ri^ by 
favour and seniority to tho rank of admiral, rear, 
vice, admiral, and admiral of the tleet, with the 
res{M*ctive salaries of throe, four, five, and six 
pounds a day. In addition to this, such olticers are 
allowed larg*‘ sums as “ table-money,” running 
f rom thirty-shillings to four pounds ten a day ! 

Thus my young readers will perceive that if 
they take a first-class certificate out of the 
liritannia, which entitles them to twelve* month.s* 
8<*a-tiine, it is to become a post-captain 

at twenty-two, and an admiral at thirty ! r»ut 
the greater nuinbcT of hopeful aspirants who 
enter tho Navy as naval cadets, never arrive at 
the commission of sub-lieutenant even. Out of 
thirty-five who entered with the writer about 
fifteen years ago, not more than five are still in 
the service. Ill health, bad conduct, disgust, 
incapacity, and death, liave weeded tliem out, to 
make room for others. 

(To he continued.) 



STAMPS AND POSTCARDS ISSUED 
DURING 1879. 

(fiontinued/rom pa^e 310.) 



[We described these two stamps in our last 
number.] 

Grtqi'al.vxd. 

Cape Stamp surcharged imVt sviaJl o. 
Stamps— 4 pence, blue. 

6 ,, lilac. 

Grekce. 

Stamps— 40 lepta, claret. 

60 ,, green. 

"0 

100 „ 

200 „ 

Guatemala. 

Stamp8~ ^roal, black and green. 

1 ,, broAvn and green. 

HELinnLAND. 

Stamps— 1 mark, black, green, and red. 

fi ,, 

Po.stcards—10 ,, black on white. 

10 -f 10 ,, green and black. 

Envelope — pence, black. 

lIo.xrrnAs. 

Stamps— A real on 2 reals, green. 

1 » 

Hoyo Kono. 

Postcards— 3 cents, black on yellow. 

3 ,, red on white. 

3 ,, carmine. 

5 ,, blue. 

Iceland. 

Postcard— 5 ore, blue and grey-black. 
India. 

Stamp— II.M.S. 2 annas, yellow. 
Postcards— I anna, brown on yellow. 

1 J ,, blue on yellow. 

Envelope—9 pies, oiunge. 

Italy. 

Stamps—10 centimes, blue. 

20 ,, yellow. 

JCiifg Uumberf. 

5 centimes, gi-een. 

rose. 

deep yelloAV. 
light blue, 
deep brown, 
purple, 
vermilion. 

Posteards—lO centimes, brown on white. 

15 ,, brown on rose. 

Jamaica. 

Postcard—I V pence on 3 ponce, black. 
Japan. 

Stainp.s— 3 sens, orange-yellow. 

20 „ mauve. 

50 ,, carmine. 

Postcards— 1 rin, blue. 

2 ,, bronze green. 

3 ,, light green. 

5 ,, blue. 

JOHOIlE. 

Stamj)— 1 anna, orange. 

Livoni-a. 

Stamp— 2 krs., green and 
red. 

Lvtu'AN. 

Stamps— 2 pence, green. 

6 ,, orange. 

12 ,, red. 

IG ,, Mue. 




Laoos. 

Postcard-— V penny, red-brown. 

Levant. 

Stamps— 1 kopeck, black on yellow. 

2 ,, black on rose. 

7 ,, carmine on grey. 

LrXEM BURG. 

Postcards— 5 centimes, lilac. 

10 ,, bistre. 

Madeira. 

Stamps—lOrois, blue-green. 

50 ,, blue. 

Postcarrls—20 ,, blue. 

15 + 15 ,, brown. 

30 ,, green. 

20 + 20 ,, blue. 

Euveloi)€S—25 „ blue. 

50 ,, rose. 

Mauritius. 

Stamps— 2 cents, bistre-broT^n. 

4 ,, orange. 

8 ,, blue. 

13 „ green-grey. 

17 ,, carmine. 

25 ,, bistre. 

38 ,, violet. • 

50 „ green. 

2, 50 ,, violet. 

Postcards— black on white, arras of Mauri 
tins, 10 varieties, 
black oil w hite, British Arms, 
2 cents, brown on yellow. 

Envelope—DO ,, chocolate-brown. 

{To be concluded.) 




SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. JIillincton, 

Avthor qf " Ciuier a Clo^d," ‘‘Bnu nnd Man." etc. 



niArTEn xvi .—a dilemma. 

OM", Pougher ! ” 
“WeU, whai 
now ? ” 

The moni¬ 
tors looked at 
one another: 
some of them 
seemed inclin¬ 
ed to laugh; 
but Motcombe 
took a more 
serious view of 
Pougher’s be¬ 
haviour. 

“ That's not 
the way to speak to us,” he said. “ Y’ou 
had bettor mind what you are about, young 
fellow.” 

” Yes, I will.” 

“ Don’t answer me, sir.” 

“No, I won’t.” . 

“ Now. Pougher,” Merivale began in n 
more conciliating manner. Merivale always 
went in for the suaviter. “ Now, Pougher, 
tell us, if you please, what you know about 
this flagstaff being d.auiagod.” 

‘ Nothing,” said Pougher. 

‘ Nothing ? ” 

‘ Nothing at all,” 

‘Well, you couldn’t know much less; 
if that’s rcaUy the case.” 

‘ It is really the case.", 

‘ You know that it is damaged, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

‘ Yes, wo all know that.” 
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‘ ■ What state -was it in when you last saw 
it?” 

“ The same that it’s in now.” 

“ Well, of course. But I mean last 
night.” 

The same state that it was in then.” 
The monitors again looted at each other. 
Some of them were laughing behind their 
hands, but Motcombe cried out again, in his 
usual blustering manner, 

“You had better mind what you are 
about, sir.” 

Pougher took no notice of him. He was 
standing at his ease before the court, look¬ 
ing at the monitors without any fear, but 
there was nothing in his face or manner 
that could lead them to suppose that he 
meant to be impertinent. 

“Tell us plainly,” Motcombe said, “when 
did you see the flagstaff last, uninjured ? ” 
Still Pougher took no notice of him. 

“ Answer me this instant! ” 

Pougher looked him in the face but did 
not utter a sound. 

“ Why don’t yon speak ? ” said Meri- 
vale. 

“Ho told me just now not to answer 
him; and I said I wouldn’t.” 

“ And now I say you are to answer mo, 
young impudence. Answer me this moment, 
do you hear ? ” 

Pougher put his hands in his pockets and 
kept his Ups closed. 

“ You will get into trouble if you go on 
in this way,” Merivale said. “ You had 
better answer him now.” 

“I can’t,” said Pougher. “I said I 
wouldn’t, so I can’t.” 

“ He must have a good caning at once,” 
said Motcombe, 

The monitors again conferred together. 
It was not to be denied that Pougher’s 
conduct was very disrespectful, not only to 
Motcombe, but to the comt of which he 
was a member. Still ho had a show of 
reason on his side, so far. To interrupt the 
proceedings for the purpose of laying stripes 
upon a witness who refused to answer 
questions would, Merivale suggested, be like 
applying torture ; and that of course could 
not be done in the nineteenth century, and 
at Nether Cray. Besides if they were to 
begin with Pougher, they would have to 
apply the same means of coercion to Pierre, 
and not one of them would have liked to do 
that. 

Merivale resumed the examination, 

“ Will you answer me,” he said, “ if I 
ask the same question ? ” 

“ Yes; unless you begin by telling me 
not to.” 

“ Say then, in what state was the flag¬ 
staff when you saw it last evening, just 
Iwfore going to bed ? ” 

“ It was all right.” 

“ Did yon take particular notice of it 
then?” 

“ Yes.” 

' ‘ And there was nothing out of order 
about it ? 

“ I did pot say that.” 

“ Wbet Vtj'S amiss with it ?” 

“ The fijotball signal had been left flying: 
it ought to have been hauled down long 
before.” 

“ Was that all ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Who was with you when you noticed 
it ? ” 

“ Young Pierre.” 

“Did he see it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did he offer to go and haul it down ? ” 
“ No; it was not his place. He was not 
mate. He ought to have been, but he was 


not. If he had been mate the flag would 
not have been left flying: and what’s more, 
if he had been mate nothing of all this 
would have happened.” 

“ How do yon know that ? ” 

“ I don’t mow it: I only think so.” 

“Why?” 

“ I can’t say why.” 

“Now listen to me,” said Motcombe, 
who could no longer keep silence. “ Did 
you not say in the cricket-field Isist term, 
when you were tied up in the net, that yon 
hated the flagstaff, and that yon would 
chop it down and bum it ? ” 

Pougher changed colour. He opened 
his lips to reply, but closed them again 
without having said anything, and looked 
at Merivale. 

“ Answer his question,” Merivale said. 

“ I said I would not answer him,” said 
Pougher. 

“ And yon think it necessary to stick to 
what you say, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes: I do.” 

“ Well, did you or did you not say that 
you would cut the flagstaff down and bum 
It?” 

“ I believe I did say so.” 

“ Did you mean it ? ” 

“ I meant it at the time. I was in a 
great rage, and spoke as I felt at the mo¬ 
ment.” 

“ You launched out pretty freely on that 
occasion against the smool and everybody 
in it.” 

“ I dare say I did. If yon had been 
treated as I was you might have done the 
same.” 

“ And so, having said you would destroy 
the flagstaff, you stuck to it. Did you 
repeat that language and those threats at 
any time subsequently ? ” 

Pougher being thus questioned could not 
but remember his last words to Pierre on 
the preceding evening. Pierre, he knew, 
had just been under examination. He 
might probably have repeated all that had 
paSed between them. He hesitated, stam¬ 
mered out something by way of justifica¬ 
tion, and then was ^ent. 

“ It’s as clear as print,” said Motcombe, 
observing his confusion. “ He admits that 
he said he would destroy the flagstaff as 
long ago as last term. He docs not deny 
that he again expressed his determination 
to do so only yesterday, and what ho says 
he ‘ sticks to.’ It was done to satisfy a 
grudge, and he confesses that he was 
annoyed and vexed, and that the flagstaff 
was the cause of his annoyance. No one 
else is suspected, except young Pierre. He 
also had reason to be angry, or thought 
ho had; ho wanted to be mate, and could 
not: he wished the flagstaff had never 
been put up. One or other of these boys 
must be the culprit. It lies between these 
two.” 

Many more questions were asked, but 
from this point Pougher, who had been 
ready enough before to answer everybody 
who questioned him, except Motcombe, 
drew in, and could scarcely be induced to 
speak at all. After a time Pierre was 
recalled, but not another word could be 
extracted from him. He kept his fingers 
on his lips, and neither threats nor persua¬ 
sions could induce him to speak. 

Then Pougher and Pierre wore sot face 
to face and examined, but nothing fur¬ 
ther could be elicited, , Other witnesses 
were called, but they could only confirm 
what had been already told without adding 
anHhing to the information. 

Merivale, as president, summed up, and 
the monitors conferred together once more. 


The general conclusion arrived at was that 
the two boys, Pougher and Pierre, were 
both implicated. Neither of them would 
confess it, though they had been advised 
and urge?d to do so, and, what was stranger 
still, neither of them seemed anxious to 
deny it. They had agreed, as it appeared, 
to maintain an obstinate silence, and yet 
they had both spoken freely and willingly 
up to a certain point. They had not been 
allowed to hold any oommunication with 
each other during the inquiry, and it was 
incomprehensible that they should, as by 
one consent, adopt the same line of con¬ 
duct. The only conclusion the monitors 
could come to was that they were both 
guilty, and on this point they were not 
unanimous. Some thought Pougher had 
done it by himself: others condemned 
Pierre. He was a French boy : there 
was no accounting for foreigners. He 
was “ cracked.” He did not know what 
he was doing or what he had done. 
Both were considered to be guilty, but 
there was not evidence enough to convict 
either of them. They were discharged, 
therefore, for the present, in the hope that 
further proof might bo obtained, and the 
monitors resolved to lay the case before 
the head master and to ask his opinion of 
it. 

Of one thing they all felt sure, namely, 
that both Pougher and Pierre knew more 
about it than they chose to teU. They 
were both g^uilty of contempt of court, ii 
not-of anything else. They had set at 
nought the authority of the monitors 
assembled in solemn conclave. These two 
boys—new boys, young boys, lower-form 
boys—had been commanded to speak out 
arid had refused! 

Yet it was diflBcult to know how to deal 
with them. If they were guilty of the 
charge brought against them they ought 
not to be compelled to speak, or to be 
punished for not speaking. According to 
the laws of Great Britain, and consequently 
of Nether Cray, no man could bo required 
to criminate himself. If, on the other hand, 
they were innocent, they were bound to 
give their evidence when called upon. But 
who was to say whether they were innocent 
or guilty? How was any one to decide 
whether they ought to be compelled to 
speak or not? This was the dilemma. 
'The monitors did not see their way out of 
it, and for the present the accused must 
have the advantage of it. The court broke 
up without having come to any decision: 
Pougher and Pierre were both of them set 
at liberty, and the mystery of the ruined 
flagstaff remained unsolved. It was to be 
hoped that the appeal to the head master 
might, through his superior discrimina¬ 
tion, bo attended with more satisfactory 
results. 

When Pougher and Pierre were again in 
the playground together and alone, they 
looked at each other for some time without 
speaking. 

“ Why did you not speak out ? ” Pougher 
said at last. 

“ I would sooner have bitten my tongue 
off,” Pierre answered. “ l’o» might have 
spoken, if you had thought proper: per¬ 
haps that would have been best. But of 
course you did not like to.” 

“ Of course not. I should not have 
cared, though, if it had been any one 
else.” 

“ I wonder whether it will ever be found 
out ? ” said Pierre. 

“ It is not at all likely; make yourself 
easy about that. I shall never say any¬ 
thing.” 





Boy’^ Owi\ Bafef. 



own ans Wei’S to the questions put to hm, 
but he could not remember them all, at; 
the more he tried the more his ideas heca; 
confused, until his head ached so tenil 
that he was glad to lie down upon occ d 
the forms in the schoolroom, w hich at ti .1 
hour of the evening happened to be almt-; 
deserted. 

Pougher, on the other hand, had avoideJ 
saj-ing anything that might seem to thr v 
the guUt on Pierre out of j un; compassi:'. 
He thought the young French boy L. 
committed the unfortunate act in a mfjui-; 
of excitement perhaps, Ix'ing imstigatei c, 
some meusuie hy the words which he tad 


laid to himself. “ Any one would think I 
had betrayed him, instead of keeping 
lilence as 1 did.” 
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Rougher arraigned before the Monitors. 


“ He is an artful little dodger,” said 
Pougher, half aloud, as he walked away 
from Pierre. ” I never liked those 
foreimers. I might have cleared myself 
if I had not tried to screen him. Now I 
shall he snspected of having broken down 
my own flagstaff.” 

It will he clear to the reader that each 
of them believed the other to be the cul- 
lirit, and that each bad chosen rather to lie 
under suspicion for the present, than to 
give evidence which might get the other 
into trouble. After all, they neither of 
them could say positively that the other 
was guilty, and it would not have been 
quite the thing for one to express his sus¬ 
picions of the other in order to clear 
himself. 

There was this distinction, however. 
Pierre had expected that Pougher would 


proud of having him for his friend. Ho 
had respected him and leant upon him, as 
the weak respect the strong, especially 
when they are strong for that which is 
upright and good. Even now he supposed, 
in his simplicity, that Pougher know better 
than himself, and that he had some good 
reason of his own for acting as he did. 
But he had little conception what that 
reason was, and ho was much hurt to think 
that after all that had passed Pougher 
should give him the cold shoulder, nor 
could he understand why ho should be so 
much offended ivith him. 

“ It is very strange,” he said to himself. 
“ Everything does seem strange. There 
must bo some cause for it. I wonder what 
it can be ? ” 

He tried to recall everything that he had 
said before the monitors, and especially his 


himself addressed to him the evenint 
before. At all events, he felt sure that the 
boy was not at all fit to meet the pnnUh- 
ment which the monitors, with Motcomte 
influencing them, would inflict. He w-.’ 
not bound to tell the monitors what b- 
thought, and although he might perhar- 
have exculpated himself by exposuig yoart 
Pierre, that was an additional reason witl 
him for taking the opposite part. H' 
would not sacrifice a little helpless creatui* 
like Pierre, though he heliev^ him to h 
in fault, in order to save himself. 

But he, too, was disappointed: he 
thought Pierre wotild have been too truth¬ 
ful and honourable to let him lie imder 
suspicion ; he fancied he had been deceivid 
in the boy’s character, and he did not war: 
to have any more to do with him. 

{To be contijiued.) 
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. PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By WiLi.i.t.M H. G. Kingston. 

CHAPTER XX.—A .Ml'TINY AND ITS 
CONKEQUKNCE.S. 

TOLD Dr. Coeklo all I had heard ahoy.t 
my hrnthor Jack from Miles Soper. He 
seemed grcht- 
ly interested, 
and said that 
he sincerely 
hoped we 
might find 
Jack or hear 
of him, 
though he 
confessed 
that it was 
very much 
like looking 
for a nee lie 
in n bundle 
of hay. Jim 
and I talked 
of little else. 

Wc neither of 
us any longer 
thought of 
going home, 
but I got a 
letter ready 
to send, by 
the first ship 
bound for 
England, to 
rny sister 
Uary, and 
mother to 
Hr. Troil, 
elling them 
hat I had 
cot tidings of 
lack, and. 
nuch as I 
rished to got 
lack, should 
tay out in 
hose seas till 
found him. 

My great 
rish now 
ras to fall 
1 with other 
rhalers, that 
might make 
nquiries 
bout my 
rotber. The 
a p t ai n — 
rough, I 
ippose, Dr. 
ockle and. 
ir. Glrififiths 
)1 d him 
hat I had 
m,rd—seem- 
l to take no 
iterest in 
le matter, 

)r did he show me any more attention 
an before. 

Wo had left Juan Fernandez more than 
month, when a cry came from the mast- 
ad of “ Land ho!" It proved to be 
latham Island, one of the Galapagos, a 
oup of volcanic islands almost under the 
le, some hundred miles away from the 
ost of Peru. We brought up in a fine bay, 
t the shore as far as wc could see looked 
ick and harren. There were, however, 
ick, low bushes of a peculiar kind, cover- 
g the ground at some distance from the 


terms, I can't say 1 looked upon him as a 
friend, but I was well pleased that ho 
should have a run on shore, as I liepod that 
it would put him iu good humour, for of 
late he had become one of the mi st con¬ 
stant grumblers on board. I even now 
recollect the pleasure I felt on thus mice 
more treading the firm ground, as, except 
for the short tiiuo I had landed on Juan 
Fernandez, 1 hadn’t set foot on shore since 
I left Shet¬ 
land. The 
rest of the 
seanicii seem¬ 
ed greatly to 
enj ly their 
freedom. 

As soon as 
we had se¬ 
cured the 
boat wc all 
set off toge¬ 
ther, running 
over the 
rough black 
ground, 
stariliiig a 
number of 
strange-look- 
ing creatures 
like lizards, 
some of which 
slid off into 
the water, 
others hid 
themselves in 
holes and 
crevices of 
the rocks. 

Jim and I, 
how e.v e r , 
went back to 
join the doc¬ 
tor, as we 
knew that he 
would want 
us to carry 
anything he 
might chance 
to pick up. 
The mate, 
after the men 
bad had a 
good run, 
called them 
to him, and 
we proceeded 
more leisure- 
ly. The 
shrubs we 
had seen wc 
found to be 
prickly pears. 
■yV'e had gone 
some distance 
when we 
caught sight 
of some enor¬ 
mous crea¬ 
tures like tor¬ 
toises. The 
doctor called 
them terrapins. They had been feeding on 
the prickly pears, and were now leisurely 
making their way towards the bills which 
rose in the distance. We were all suffer¬ 
ing from thirst, and the sun heat down on 
our heads with a great heat. We had in 
vain been looking for water. 

“ I’d give anything for a mugful! ’’ cried 
Jim. 

“ So would I,” “ And I! ” echoed several 
more of the men. 

“ You needn't have long to wait if you 
can catch those creatures,” said the doctor. 


beach. As Dr. Cockle was going on shore 
with one of the mates and a party of the 
men, he to botanise and they to obtain 
fresh iirovisious, I went up to the captain 
and lusked leave to accompany him. 

“ I understand you have made up your 
mind not to run away,” he observed, in his 
usual sarcastic tone. 

“ Yos, sir,” I answered; ‘‘I’m content 
to remain on board your ship, though I 


" The mutinoua raecali I I'll not yield to them.' 

know that I would until lately have done 
anything to get buck to England.” 

‘ ‘ Take care you don’t change your mind, ’ ’ 
he said, in the same tone as before. ” If 
the doctor will be answerable for you, you 
can go.” 

I told the doctor what the captain said. 

“ I know that I can trust you, Peter, and 
I’ll tell the captain that I’ll underiake to 
bring you back,” ho answered. 

I was glad to find that Jim was to form 
one of the party. Homer also got leave 
to go. Though he and I wore on good 
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“ They’ll yield us as much cool water as we 
want.” 

Wo all sot off running after the terra¬ 
pins, which, as they didn’t move fast, we 
soon overtook. As we got close to them 
they drew their heads into their shells, and 
remained quiet. 

Homer had become unusually lively, and 
on seeing the creatures stop jumped on the 
back of one ef them, when imm^iately on 
it went carrying him along with it. At 
first he thought it very good fun, and 
b<-gan snapping his fingers and pretending 
to dance, but whilst ho was looUng romid 
at us the terrapin carried him against a 
prickly pear-bush, and over ho went 
sprawling on the groimd, to the great 
amusement of the men. 

Oh, save me! save me ! ” he shouted 
out, scarcely knowing what had happened, 
and believing that the creatures were 
going to turn upon him and run their bills 
into hLs body. 

Jim and I helped him up, and found 
that he was bleeding from a cut band and 
a wound infiicted in his side by the point of 
one of the leaves. The doctor, however, on 
arriving at the spot, examined his hurts and 
comforted him by tiie assurance that there 
was not much the matter, and that if he 
didn’t think about it ho could go on as well 
as the rest of us. 

We soon again overtook the terrapins, 
when the men who wereiarmed with spears 
ran them in under the creature’s necks and 
quickly killed them. We *tumed them over, 
and, under the doctor’s directions, found, as 
he said we should, plenty of periectly cool 
water in their insides. It fresh as if just 
out of the spring. Leavmg the terrapins 
to carry back with us on our return, we 
pushed on in the hope ),6f falling in with 
some more. We wore not disappointed. 
We in a short time killed four, as many as 
we could manage to carry on board the 
boat, and sufficient to give us fresh meat for 
several days. I was in hopes of meeting 
wdth inhabitants, as I wanted, wherever I 
went, to make inquiries for Jack, not know¬ 
ing where I might find him. As Miles 
had come to the east, I thought he might 
have found his way in the same direc¬ 
tion. None of the islands are, however, 
inhabited, and only one of them, Charles 
Island, has a spring of water, though 
poojde might otherwise exist in them for 
years. We saw a vast number of birds, 
which were very tam^, but not a single 
four-legged creature besides the terrapins 
and lizards. We had td make several trips 
to carry the meat to -the boat. As wo 
Mhoved off we saw the literally swarm¬ 
ing with fish, and the next morning the 
captain sent in two boats, which, in a short 
time, caught as many as we could eat. 

In the evening we sailed and cruised in 
the neighbourhood of the islands, during 
which time we added the oil of four whales 
to our cargo. We also met several other 
whalers, from all of whom I made inquiries 
ior Jack, but none of tlie people I spoke to 
had oven heard of the wreck of the Helen, 
and could give me no information. At 
length the crew began, to grumble at being 
i.ept so long at sea, and we sailed for 
'I’lirabez, on the mainland, where we took 
in wood and water. 

When this task was accomplished the 
c:i;)tain gave leave to half of the crow to go 
ashore, and to remain away three days, tin 
their return tiio other half had liberty 
granted them for the same time. 

I accompanied the doctor. Wc went up 
the river some distance, and then landing 
walked to a town surromidcd by .sand, far 


from having a pleasant look. With the 
assistance of the doctor, I made inquiries 
for Jack, thinking that if he belonged to a 
whaler he might have visited the place; 
but I could gain no intelligence of him. 
The night before we sail^ it was my 
middle watch, and* when it was over I 
tumbled into iny bunk. 

I had been asleep for some time when I 
was awakened by hearing Homer’s voice, 
exclaiming, “ You are here, then ? Bouse 
up and come on deck. The captain is in a 
great taking. He has found that a boat is 
missing and some of the hands, and be 
declares that yon have gone with them.” 

Slipping into my clothes, I hurried on 
deck. It was just daylight; the captain 
was standing aft, looking in a fearful rage, 
while the second mate was forward, shout¬ 
ing to the men to come up and show them¬ 
selves. 

“ Do you want me, sir ? ” I asked. 

“ So you and Jim Pulley have not taken 
yourselves off?” he exclmmed. 

“ No, sir; we never thought of doing so, 
and I gave you my word that I wouldn’t 
desert.” 

He made no reply, but ordered Mr. 
Griffiths to call over the names of the men. 
Four were found missing. 

“ Take a boat and six men, well armed, 
and see yon bring the rascals back, alive or 
dead 1 ” he exclaimed, turning to the mate. 

In a couple of minutes the boat was in 
the water and the men were ready, and Mr. 
Griffiths pulled away. 

He was absent for some hours. At last 
we saw his boat coming back, but without 
the ranaways. On reaching the deck Mr. 
Griffiths reported that he had gone up the 
river and examined the coast on either side 
of it, but could find no traces of the boat 
or men. 

As soon as Captain Hawkins bad aban¬ 
doned tdl hopes of recovering the runaways 
he ordered Mr. Griffiths to go again on 
shore to try and pick up some fresh hands 
in their place, and I was sent to look after 
the boat. On either side of the river as we 
pulled up it we saw numbers of alligators 
sunning themselves on the sandy banks. 
As wc got near them they plunged into the 
water, and at first I thought they were 
about to attack the boat. 

As we got higher up, the river narrowed 
and the trees bent over our beads. In the 
branches wo could see numbers of mon¬ 
keys leaping from bough to bough and 
chattering at us. At last, after going six 
miles, wo reached a landing-place, near 
which was an orange-grove comiug close 
down to the water. Mr. Griffiths, taking 
: two men with him, ordered the rest of us 
to remain in the boat, and on no account 
to quit her. Scarcely, however, was he 
out of sight than the men declared that 
they must have seme oran^s. When I 
remmded them of the orders I had received 
they laughbd at me, and one of them, 
springing ashore, ran off to the grove. 
He soon again appeared, with a handker¬ 
chief in his hands full of oranges, and 
sucking one as he came along. He was 
followed by an old gentleman, whom I at 
once guessed to be the owner of the 
orange-grove, and who came on till he 
reached the boat. He then stopped and 
said something in his native language, 
which none of us understood. AVhen he 
found this ho made signs to us that we 
had no business to take ins oranges with¬ 
out leave. I tried to explain by pointing 
to the men's mouths that they were very 
thirsty, and that I couldn’t prevent the 
sailor from hiking the fruit. Whether it 


was from my manner or looks I can’t say, 
but the old gentleman appeared to be 
pleased, and going back to an orange-tree- 

icked off a quantity of the fruit, which 

e brought to me in his own handkerchief, 
patting me on the back at the same time, 
as if he was satisfied with my explana¬ 
tions. 

While sucking away at the oranges the 
men were kept quiet. All the time the 
monkeys chatters away at us from the 
neighbouring trees, and an ugly alligator 
would now and then poke his snout out of 
the water to have a look at us, but the 
shouts wc raised made him swim off. At 
last Mr. Griffiths appeared with four fresh 
hands, each man carrying a bundle contain¬ 
ing all his worldly possessions. As soon 
as they stepped into the boat we shoved 
off, and gave way doim the river. I waa 
surprised to find all the men talk in away far 
superior to that of common sailors, and soon 
found that they had deserted from American 
whalers, and had been, before they came to 
sea, in good positions, which they bad lost 
by misconduct. The moment we got on 
board, though it was now late in the even¬ 
ing, the captain ordered the anchor to be 
hove up, and as the wind was off shore, we 
stood out to sea. 

We proceeded at once to onr old cruising 
ground in the neighbourhood of the Gala¬ 
pagos. While we were on our way the new 
hands seemed perfectly contented, having 
little or nothing to do. I, of course, inquired 
of them if they had heard of anyone who had 
escaped from the Helen, but they could 
give me no information. To my surprise, I 
found that, though they had entered in diffe¬ 
rent names, three of them were brothers, and 
the fourth an old friend. One of the brothers 
appeared to be a quiet, well-disposed man. 

As far as I could make out, he had come 
to sea to look after the others, and to try 
and keep them out of mischief, though he 
didn’t appear to have been very successful, 
as time after time they had got into all 
sorts of scrapes, and it was a wonder that 
they had escaped with their lives. On 
reaching the old ground wo fell in with a 
munber of whales, and had very hard work, 
for scarcely had we stowed away the oil of 
one than we were in chase of another. The 
new bands grumbled, and so did some of 
the others. Of course they couldn’t com¬ 
plain of om- success in catchingwhalcs, that 
brought them the work to do. The mates 
knew of their grumbling, but took n» 
notice of it. At last, one morning, when 
I came on deck, I found a letter lying on, 
the companion-hatch, addressed to Captain. 
Hawkins. I, of course, took it to him . 

“ 'Who sent this ? ” he asked, in an angry 
tone. 

I told him where I had found it, and that 
I knew nothing more about the matter. 

Tearing it open, as he read it a frown 
gathered on his brow. ‘ ‘ The mutinous 
rascals! I’ll not yield to them,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Say nothing about this till I 
come on deck,” he said to me. “ Send Mr. 
Griffiths here.” 

When the mate came the captain read 
the letter to him. They then armed them¬ 
selves and went on deck, when the second 
mate was ordered to muster all hands aft. 

“Who wrote this letter?” asked the 
captain, in a firm tone. 

No one answered, and there was silence 
for some time, until the captain repeated the 
question. 

“ It was Muggins,” at last said one of 
the men. 

Muggins was one of the last hr.nds 
shipped, and though a man of some educa- 




tion, ho always seemed to me utterly worth¬ 
less. He was a friend of the three brothers, 
who went by the names of Washington, 
Crampton, and Clifford. 

“ But in this precious letter I have the 
names of all the crew,” exclaimed the 
captain. 

Several of the men on this protested that 
thej' knew nothing almut the letter, and 
had not put their names to anj' paper. 

“ Well, then, let those who have agreed i 
to it walk over to the port side, and those j 
who wish to stick to their duty and re¬ 
main in the sliip go to the starboard side.” ! 

Eight only walked over, includuig those 
I have mentioned. 

On this Miles Soper, stepping aft and 
touching his hat, said, “I never like to 
poach on .shipmates, but, as an honest man, 

I can’t hold my tongue. On t wo different 
nights I saw Muggins get up and change ' 
the meat and throw dirt in among the 
bread. One night ho carried up some of 
the best pieces and hove them overboard. 

“ It’s clear to me that he did it to make ' 
the rest of us discontented with our vie- ! 
tuals. I had made up my mind to si)cak 
about it, but I couldn’t catch him at it ^ 
again, though I’m certain he played the 
same trick more than once afterwards.” I 

“ I believe you, Soper,’ ’ said the captain, j 
and at a signal from him the mates rushed 
forward and seized Muggins, whom they j 
dragged aft, none of the others interfering. ' 
The captain then produced a pair of hand- : 
cuffs which he had got ready, .and fixed 
them on the wrists of the man. He then | 
called to Homer, Jim, and me to assist 
the mates, and together wo carried the man 
down below and shut him up in the cabin 1 
store-room, the captain meantime remain- 1 
ing by himself on deck. When we re¬ 
turned we found that the crew hadn't 
moverl. 

“ Now, lads 1 ” he said ; “ you who have 
made up your liiinds to remain in the ship 
return to your duty. ” 

On this the men on the starboard side 
went forward, but the remaining seven ' 
mutineers stood where they were with their I 
arms folded. I was in hopes that, as they 
were no longer under the influence of 
Muggins, they wovdd yield, but they would 
make no promises. At length, tired of ' 
standing where they were, they moved I 
lazily along forward. Dr. Cockle told me [ 
that the captain intended to put into the 
Marquesas, where he could get rid of the 
men and obtain others. I 

I found the next day that we were I 
steering in that direction. After this not 
one of them would do any work, though j 
they were allowed to remain at liberty. I 
fully' expected that they would try to ! 
rescue their companion, but the captain 
and mates kept an eye om them, as did 
Jim and I. 

It was tantalising to us to .see whales 
every day and yet not to go in chase of 
them, but the captain wouldn’t send any 
boats away with the good men in them for 
fear of what the others might do in their 
absence. 

At length we reached Witahoo, one of 
the Marquesas, and brought up in a beau- 
tifidly sheltered bay. Had there been any 
EagUsh authorities in the place the men 
would have been imiirisoned, but as it was 
aU the captain could do was to release 
Muggins from his handcuffs, and to send 
liim and the other men ashore. The 
second mate went in one boat, and I had 
command of the other. 'The mutineers 
were ordered to get into them, and we 
pulled for the beach. Though they had 
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only their clothes and a few articles put 
up in bundles, they stepped on shore with 
as jaunty an air as if they were going 
among friends, and having walked a little 
distance they turned round and jeered and 
laughed at us. 

“ I pity you poor fellows who have to 
toil away on board that filthy whaler,” 
cried Muggins. “ It’s a shame that you 
haven't spirit enough to lead the happy 
easy lives we arc going to enjoy.” 

Before wo shoved* off several natives 
came down to the beach, with whom the 
mutineers shook hands, as if they were old 
friends. Presently a huge fellow appeared, 
who, judging from the way the i-est treated 
him, we supposed to be a chief. Though 
the others wore of a gigantic size and 
magnificent proportions, he was taller than 
any of them. Every part of his body that 
we could see was tattooed over a deep blue 
colour, from the crown of his head to his 
feet. His head was shaven, and every 
hair, even to the ey'elashes, was plucked 
out. 

He introduced himself to the mate, who 
was standing up in the boat, as Ftatee, 
the chief of the island. He spoke a little 
English, and from him we made out that 
a missionary resided a short distance off 
up the bay. In a short time a number 
of other people came down, with several 
women and children. Nearly aU the latter 
appeared to me to be very handsome, their 
good looks not being spoilt by tattooing. 

I have never seen so many fine-looking 
people together in any part of the world. I 
The chief told us that we should be wel¬ 
come to as much wood and water as we 
required, and offered to supply us with 
fresh provisions at a cheap rate. 

Next day the missionary came on board, 
and warned us to beware of the people. 
He had made but little progress with 
them, owing very much to the misconduct 
of the runaway’ sailors who lived on .shore 
and set them a bad example. StiU he had 
some converts, and he hoped, in time, to 
make more. I told him about my brother 
Jack,' and how anxious I was to find him. 

I got Miles Soper to describe him minutely, 
and the missionary kindly promised to 
make inquiries for him. 

The captain returned with him on shore 
to look for men, and came back in the 
evening with eight he had picked up. 
One of them was a runaway sailor, who 
had been living on the island several years 
(such being termed a beach-comber), a Por¬ 
tuguese, and six Kanakas, as the natives 
are called. 

Meantime the blacks and the Sand¬ 
wich Islanders, with a few of the white ‘ 
men, were employed in bringing off the 
fresh provisions we required. As Dr. 
Cockle wished to visit a part of the bay a 
little distance off, he borrowed one of the 
boats manned with two natives, Jim 
Homer, and me. We visited two or three 
spots, whore the doctor collected some 
plants and some shells from tho shore. 
We were about to return when he proposed 
that we should look into a little bay a 
short distance farther on. Tho natives 
seemed disinclined to go there, and as far 
as wo could make out advised us to return 
to the shore, saying that there were bad 
people in that neighbourhood. 

The doctor, however, who supposed that 
they only wished to save themselves from 
the longer pull, persisted in going on. As 
we got up towards tho head of the bay we 
saw several natives, who ran off as we 
approached, and hid themselves behind the 
trees. 
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“ We must bo cautious, for perhaps our* 
men here didn't warn ns ndthout reason,’’ 
observed tho doctor as we pullod slowly in. 
Directly after he exclaimed, “Tliero are two- 
men lying on the beach. Who can they ho ? 
We must, at all events, go in and ascer¬ 
tain,” 

He had brought his fowling-piece, and 
we had besides two muskets. He told Jim 
and me to stand up, with the muskets in our* 
hands, for he didn’t like to trust Homer, 
while he stepped on shore. Just as the 
boat reached the beach, and Jim, who was 
in the bows, was about to jump out, ho ex¬ 
claimed, “'WTiy I do believe those two 
fellows are Muggins and Jones.” 

Tho doctor leaped on shore, looking* 
carefully round to ascertain that no natives 
were near. A cry of horror escaped him. 
The two men were dead, with their skulls- 
fractured, the brains lying about. 

Their ” free and happy ” life on shore had 
come speedily to an end. Why they had 
been lolled it was difficult to say. The 
doctor, stooping down, felt the bodies. 

“They are perfectly cold, and must have 
been dead sometime,” heobserved. “ They 
probably had a quarrel with some of the- 
natives, and were trjnng to escape to the 
beach to cry for help, when they wore over¬ 
taken.” 

As we could do nothing we returned to 
the ship, thankful that we had escaped the* 
treacherj^ of the natives, though, as the* 
doctor observed, the men who had sufFereck 
had evidently brought it all upon them¬ 
selves. 

(To be continved.) 
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THE COLOSSEUM AT ROME. 



WT iiAT schoolboy is not more or Ic.ss fnTiiiliaT* 
\ ) with the history of this vast Flavian- 
Anqihitheatre, where su many deeds of erimUy 
and heroism were enacted ? An authentic 
jiicture of it as it yet stands, in massive ruiiiH, 
one of the most impressive featiii’es of Koine, 
would at any time ho of interest to our readers,, 
hut it is likely to be sporially so just now. 

Witli the ne.xt Monthly Part of the Boy's 
Ow>' P.vi’Ki: we intend to publish, in colours, a 
copy of Professor Wagner's fainoii.s ]nclurp, 
“The Chariot liiiee.” Our reproduction hna 
been prepared by skilled artist.s witli the 
gmatest care, and is well worthy ef finding 
a place, suitably framed, in every lioy's* 
room. The cxiiensc is too great to allow of our 
i’>suing it with the weekly iiuinbeis—it woultb 
cost us little less tlian XI,000 to do so—but. 
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The Coioteeum by Moonlight. 



weekly subscribers will be able to obtain it in 
the piickct at the eud of the ywir; and any 
•desirous of possessing it at once can of course 
purchase the part containing it. 

But to return to the Colosseum itself. 
Amongst the edifices in and around the Forum 
to-day the Colosseum is the most impressive, 
Botli by its im|wsiag mass and its historii 
intTest. Though for centuries it served as a 
-ipiarry out of which materials were dug for 
pala«*es and churches, it yet sUnds vast and 
imperishable, apparently justifying the proud 
boast, 

■“ While.standsthe 
Colosseum, Rome 
sliall stand ; 

AV^hen falls the 
Colosseum, Rome 
shall fall; 

And when Rome 
falls — the 
AVorld.” 

The building 
mark.s a period in 
the history of tlie 
oity. After a time 
of civil war and 
confusion in the 
empire, Vespasian 
came to the tlirone, 
and began the 
Plavian dynasty. 

He, with his son 
Titus, used the 
Tacant spaces 
which were made 
partly by the fire 
-and partly by 
Nero’s (Icmolitions 
for raising struc¬ 
tures—a consider¬ 
able part of which 
still remain, the 
most conspicuous 
being that which 
is called the 
■Colosseum, 


Whether this name wa.s given to the “Flavian 
AmphitluMtre ” from its caloss;il size, or from 
the Colossus of Nero, which .stoo^l near it, is a 
point on wliich stiliolars have disputed. However 
this i|uestion m.iy be settled, it is to be regretted 
that the word has been so written for centuries 
as to disguise its derivation. The place chosen 
was a hollow between two of the hilU on which 
Rome .sto(xl, and where Nero had caused a lake 
to bo made netir his Golden House. Augustus 
liad intended to build an ampiiithoatre in the 
middle of the city ; and Vespasian accomplished 
the work on a scale whicli was probably far 


Faithful unto death. 


beyond what was contemplated by 
Thc building covered nearly six acres of 
III fonn it is an oval, 620 feet ialenrthextena..' 
by 513 in breadth ; and the vertical heipbtbl i 
fci-t. Tlie splendour of the interior of this 
edifice may be gathered from a description 
by Mr. Hemans from tlie Seventh Eclogue of' ■ 
]»umius. The jmdium was encrusted with 
inarhles ; network of gilt bronze .stipjorW •! 
stakes and wheels of ivory guarded tlie 
from the wild beasts ; the s[»aces between 
seats glittered with gold and gein.s; 
carried round the entire building was ri'silinJ'-! 

with gilofd 
lumns ; niait-; 
statues thit>nj4 
the arcail<!s: : - 
awnings 
silk ; marble 
|x>d 3 for baniiii 
jicrfumes 
placed throngli'-’^‘ 
the edifice: 
fountains of ‘fi.' 
rant 

sprinkled the ''j^' ■ 
tators, diftj-'*'- 
delicious oar-s-’’ 
through thf 
PriraitireClr.- 
tianity is 
ted, in a 
and 

majincr, Titc 

pasian's 

buiMing I f”' 
Flavian 
theatre ‘ 
the scene 

martvrdoiu!, 

is now 
their great 

ing menional- i 

large lunount ^ 

untrostworth)’ 

gendarv matui • 
So doubt 
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DTI with narrntiwes of these suirerings ; hut there 
is no difficulty in picturing to oiii-selvcs what 
ieally took jdnee. ]u the words of Dr. ; 
Etnmld, “No doubt many of the particular; 
ktorifs will hear no critical examination; it 
fa likely enough, too, that Gibbon has truly , 
leciiaed the general statements of exaggora- | 
ion. But this is a thankleas labour, such as 
hingiird and others have umlertaken with respect 
0 the St. Bartholomew m.assacre. Divide the ; 
uni-total of reported martyrs by twenty—by 


general and systematic, and at intervals raged | 
violently. “ The Christians to the lions ! “ 
became a common cry in tiines of panic and j 
excitement, and hundreds of both sexes and 
all ages were relentlessly hurried to the fatal 
arena. 

What a touching story it is, from the first 
serious persecution under Nero down to that of 
Dioeletiaii, which raged with fury for ten years, 
and the details of which make many of our 
school-books far more exciting than any fiction. 


Tiro Christi.an's cell was opened—sunshine .sweet 
I’ourcd on his tranquil form,—for God had 
given 

A Dles-ed sleep, c'on at that dreadful hour. 

And maybe a more blessed dream of heaven. 

The light and noise awakened him—the tnitli 
Hushed on his mind, but did not change hi.s 
brow' ; 



“The Ohristiane to the Lionfl" 


y if yon will—but after all you have a num- ' 
r of persens, of all ages and sexes, suffering 
ip) torments and death for conscienee' sake 
I for Christ’s, and by their sufferings mam- , 

tly. with God’s blessing, ensuring the tnumph 

Christ’s Gospel.’’ , 

first in the series of Clinstians who were 
■eii to wild beasts in the ampliitheatre was 
latius. Bishop of Antioch. ■ 

:>n his arrival in Eomc, the games for which 
rvas destined were nearly ended, and lie was 
n iedtotlie Colosseum. “ The beasts ipiickly 
patched him, and so ravenously, that only 
■ harder and more rugged bones were left, 
such scenes soon became common. From the 
IP vrhw the Emperor Decius put notices on 
walls that magistrates sparing the Christians 
aid be pJinished, persecution grew more 


In the Belgian collection of pictures at tho 
International Exliibition was one painted by 
E. Slingeneyer, representing a young Chri.stian 
.about to be “butchered to make a lioman holi¬ 
day." Tlie painting soon became famous, and 
from it our large engraving on this page is 
copied. We thought every boy would like to 
posse.ss tills, and its beautiful story has been 
told in some graphic lines by one of our own 
contributors ;— 

The gladiators’ show was nearly o’er, 

Apidaiise for them was mingled with the 
shout, 

“Enough of this ; now for the Nubian lion ! 
Tlie lion ! tho lion ! Bring the Christian 
out 1 ’’ 


Wliy should he dread tho conflict and the dcat h ? 
There was but one short step to gloi-y now ! 

Sliout, taunt, and execration rent the air. 

Then the wild roaring of his luiiigry foe ; 

His Saviour’s words burst from the martyi’s 
lips— 

“Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know.’’ 

Who does not envy him, so calmly brave ? 

Who envies them, the gayest of the throng ? 
Whilst they go back to impious revelry, 

In heaven tlie mailyr joins the angels song. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADTEXTURE BY I^VND AXD SEA. 
By Ji Lta Verne. 



A Halt for the Night. 


CnAPTER XVI. 

O ccASiONAiiY the soil became marshy, 
and they all had to wend their way 
over a perfect network of tiny rivulets 
that were affluents of the river from 
which they had started. Sometimes 
these rivulets were so wide that they 
oould not be passed without a long 
search for some spot where they could be 
forded; their banks were all very damp, 
and in many places abounded with a kind 
of reed, which Harris called by its proper 
name of papyrus. 

As soon as the marshy district had been 
passed, the forest resumed its original 
aspect, the footway becoming narrow as 
ever. Harris pointed out some very fine 
ebony-trees, larger than the common sort 
and yielding a wood darker and more 
durable than what is ordinarily seen in the 
market. There were also more mango- 
trees than might have been expected at 
this distance from the sea; a beautiful 
white lichen enveloped their trunks like a 
fur ; but in spite of their luxuriant foliage 
and delicious fruit, Harris said that there 
was not a native who would venture to 
propagate the species, as the superstition 
of the country is that “ whoever plants a 
mango, dies! ” 

At noon a halt was made for the purpose 
of rest and refreshment. During the 
afternoon they arrived at some gently 
rising ground, not the first slopes of hiUs, 
but an insulated plateau which appeared 
to unite mountains and plains. Notwith- 
standingthatthe trees were far less crowded 
and more inclined to gi’ow in detached 
groups, the numbers of herbaceous plants 


— {CoTitiiiual.) 

with which the soil was covered rendered 
progress no less difficult than it was before. 
The general aspect of the scene was not 
unlike an East Indian jungle. Less luxu¬ 
riant indeed than in the lower valley of 
the river, the vegetation was far more 
abmidant than that of the temperate zones 
either of the Old or New continents. 
Indigo grew in great profusion, and, 
according to Harris’s ropresi iitation, was 
the most encroaching plant in the whole 
country; no sooner, he said, was a field 
left untilled, than it was overrun by this 
parasite, which sprang up with the rank 
growth of thistles or nettles. 

One tree wliich might have been expected 
to be common in this part of the continent 
seemed entirely wanting. This was the 
caoutchouc. Of the various trees from 
which india-rubber is procured, such as the 
Ficus prinoides, the Castilloa elastica, the 
Cecropia peltata, the Callophora utilis, the 
Cameraria latifolia, and especially the 
Siphonia elastica, all of which abound in the 
provinces of South America, not a single 
specimen was to be seen. Dick had promised 
to show Jock ail india-rubber tree, and the 
child, who had conjured up visions of 
squeaking dolls, balls, and other toys grow¬ 
ing upon its branches, was loud and con¬ 
stant in his expressions of disappointment. 

“Never mind, my little man,’’ said 
Harris ; “ have patience, and you shall see 
hundreds of india-rubber trees when you 
get to the hacienda.’’ 

“And will they be nice and clastic?’’ 
asked Jack, whose ideas upon the subject 
wore of the voguest order. 


“Oh yes, they will stretch as lour a 
you like,” Harris answered, laaghiia. 
“ But here is something to amuse you, t» 
added, and as he spoke he gathend a fra 
that looked as tempting as a i»ach. 

“Y^ou are quite sure that it is safe It 
give it him ? ’’ said Sirs. Weldon, anrieislt, 

“ To satisfy you, madam, I will eat m 
first myself.” 

The example he set was soon foUcvel bi 
all the rest. The fruit was a matipjillr 
which had been so opportunely discuTas 
was ef the sort that ripens in 
April; there is a later kind which ripEii 
September. With bis mouth full ofjck* 
Jack pronounced that it was very nice, ’k 
did not seem to be altogether divertid frc. 
his sense of disappointment at not comic; 
to an india-rubber tree. Evidentlythelitt! 
man thought himself rather injured. 

“ And Dick promised mo some humnia: 
birds too ! ” he murmured. 

“ Plenty of humming-birds foryoaria 
you get to the farm ; lots of them vh: 
my brother lives,” said Harris. 

And to .say the truth there was notti-' 
extravagant in the way the child’s antida- 
tions had been raised, for in Bohviakci- 
ming-birds are found in great abiuKisc.r 
The Indians, who weave their plninageil 
all lands of artistic designs, have W *-: 
the most poetical epithets upon tlieae ps 
of the feathered race. They call them ” up 
of the sun,” and “ tresses of the day-sts;: 
at one time they will describe then; e 
“king of flowers,” at another as "He- 
soms of heaven kissing blossoma of eailt, 
or as “ the jewel that reflects the sunkaa. 
In fact, their imagination seems to Ur 
shaped a suitable distinction for aln' 
every one of the one himdred and tty 
known species of this dazzling littlt- teat 

But however numerous humming-liii' 
might be expected to be in the Bcar.^ 
forests, they proved scarce enough at pusel 
and Jack hod to content him.s-.lf vh 
Harris’s representations that they did at 
like solitude, but would be found itea 
fully at San Fdico, where they would 
heard all day long humming like a .< 10 ; 
ning-wheel. Already Jack said he longs 
to be there, a wish that was so unanimciiii 
echoed by all the rest, that they resoM 
that no stoppage should be allowed bey» 
what was absolutely indispensable. 

After a time the forest began to alhn ® 
aspect. The trees were even less croa i-" 
opening now and then into wide gladts 
The soil, cropping up above its carpet» 
verdure, exhibited veins of rose granito s* 
syenite, like plates of lapis lazuh; on soi« 
of the higher ground, the fle.shy tuhis# 
the sarsaparilla plant, growing in a hope¬ 
less entanglement, made progress a mat's 
of still greater difficulty than in the nan'O* 
tracks of the dense forest. 

At sunset the travellers found that tifj 
had accomplished about eight milt-s fa® 
their starting-point. They could not 
prognosticate what hardships might he® 
store for them on future days, but it ^ 
certain that the experiences of tliefipt "’? 
had been neithereventf ul nor very fatigumf 
It was now unanimously agre^ thai toy 
should make a halt for the night, and « 
little was to be appn hended from tin 
attacks either of man or beast, it was con¬ 
sidered unnecessary to form any;bingt»' 
a regular encampment. One man * 
guard, to be relieved every few hours, 
presumed to be sufficient. Admira'*' 
shelter was offered by an enormous man?' 
the spreading foliage of which 
kind of natural vi-randa. sweeping t* 
ground so thoroughly that aiay "" 











■chose conld find sleeping-quarters in its 
■very branches. 

Simultaneously with the halting of the 
party there was heard a deafening tumult 
in the upper boughs. The mango was the 
roosting-place of a colony of grey parrots, 
a noisy, quarrelsome, and rapacious race, of 
whose true characteristics the specimens 
seen in confinement in Europe give no true 
conception. Their screeching and chatter¬ 
ing were such a nuisance that Dick Sands 
wanted to fire a shot into the middle of 
them, but Harris seriously dissuaded him, 
urging that the report of firearms would 
only serve to reveal their own presence, 
whilst their greatest safety lay in porftet 
silence. 

Supper was prepared. There wa.s little 
need of cooking. The meal, as before, 
■consisted of preserved meat and biscuit. 
Fresh water was obtained from an ad¬ 
jacent stream which trickled through the 


“But, please, don’t let the panthers 
come near me! ’’ pleaded Jack, evidently 
alarmed. 

“No, no, Master Jack, they shall not 
come near you. I will give them a good 
grip first,” and the giant displayed his two 
rows of huge white teeth. 

Dick Sands proposed that it should be 
the four younger negroes who should be 
assigned the task of keeping watch during 
the’'night, in attendance upon himself; but 
Actseon insisted so strongly upon the 
necessity of Dick’s having lus full share of 
rest, that the others were soon brought to 
the same conviction, and Dick was obliged 


again and again, until he tumbled off to 
sleep against the side of old Nan. Mrs. 
Weldon gave her little son a silent kiss; it 
was her loving “ good night.” 

Cousin Benedict was missing. Some 
little time before he had slipped away in 
search of “ cocuyos,” or fire-fiics, which he 
had heard were common in Sou'h America. 
Those singular insects emit a bright bluish 
light irom two spots on the side of the 
thorax, and their colours are so brilliaut 
that they are used as ornaments for ladies' 
head-dres.ses. Hoping to secure some 
specimens for his box, Benedict would 
have wandered to an unlimited dLstance; 
but Hercules, fsithftd to his undertaking, 


grass. By way of dessert they had an 
abundance of ripe mangoes, and the only 
■drawback to their general enjoyment was 
the discordant outcry which the parrots 
kept up, as it were in protest against the 
invasion of what they held to be their evvu 
rightful domain. 

It was nearly dark when supper was 
ended. The evening shade crept slowly 
upwards to the tops of the trees, which 
soon stood out in sharp relief against the 
lighter background of the sky, while the 
stMs, one by one, began to peep. The 
wind dropped, and ceased to murmur 
through the foliage ; to the general relief, 
the parrots desisted from their clatter; and 
as Nature hushed herself to rest, she seemed 
to be inviting all her chUdreu to follow her 
example. 

“ Had we not better light a good large 
fire “’’asked Dick. 

“By no means,’’ said Harris; “the 
nights are not cold, and under this wide- 
spreading mango the ground is not likely 
to be damp. Besides, as I have told you 
before, our best seeurity consists in our 
taking care to attract no attention whatever 
from without.” 

Mrs. Weldon interposed, 

“ It may be true enough that we have 
nothing to dread from the Indians, but is 
it certain that there are no dangerous quad¬ 
rupeds against which we are bound to be 
upon our gpiard ? ” 

Harris answered, 

“ I can positively assure you, madam, 
that there are no animals here but such as 
would be infinitely more afraid of you than 

Vou wniilfl Ka t\9 +ViATn 


beasts ? asked Jack. 

“All woods are not alike, my boy/’ 
replied Harris; “ this wood is a great park. 
As the Indians say, * Es como el Pariso.’ 
It is like Paradise/* 

Jack persisted, 

“ There must be snakes, and lions, and 
tigers/’ 

“Ask your mamma, my boy/’ said 
Harris, “ whether she ever heard of lions 
and tigers in America/’ 

Mrs. Weldon was endeuvouriiig to put 
her httle boy at his ease on this point, 
■when Cousin Benedict interposed, saying 
that although there were no lions or tigers, 
there were plenty of jaguars and panthers 
in the New World. 

“ And won’t they hill us ? ” demanded 
Jack, eagerly, his apprehensions once more 


Indicatint; Gales, ProVably Heavy GaJo or 
proha>>ly from the Storm, at ttrst from the 
SoMrtii, er SvrUi. South or AorfA. 


Used instead cf the Couea. 
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STICKLEBACK BELL- 
RINGERS. 

A n American writer 
afi'ords some useful 
hints on this subject. Ho 
lived near a |>oiul peopled 
with a number of frogs 
and fishes, Avhich ho con¬ 
sidered ms ])ets, and 
which grew so tame that 
he fed them from his 
hands. Among them, 
liowever, were four or five 
little sticklebacks that 
lived under the shade of a 
big willow, and these were 
so quarrelsome that he 
generally fed them apart 
from the rest. Hut some¬ 
times all met, and then 
the feast usually was end¬ 
ed by the death of a min¬ 
now. For, shocking to 
say, whenever there was a 
dispute for the food, some 



however, and to avoid making trouble, the next 
day he went to the willow first. Hut no sooner 
had the bell begun to ring, than lie saw a lot of 
ripples coming down, and in a second the two 
I factions were in mortal combat. The stickle¬ 
backs were fighting not only for breakfast, but 
for their neats, which were near by ; and they 
made sad wi^rk of the poor minnows, who, 
though smart in .some things, di<l not know 
when they were whipped, and so kept up the 
fight, though losing one of tlieir number luiarly 
every time. / 

So it went on every morning. The minnow’.s 
had learnt what the bell meant, and though I 
usually defeated iu the fight, they in reality had j 
their betters as servants to ring the bell and call I 
them to meals. Finally, they succce^lcd, by I 
force of great numWrs, in driving away their ; 

f iugnacious little rivals, and the bell hung silent; 
or, strange to say, they knew what the sound 
meant, but the owner could never teach them to 
ring it when thc^ could rise and steal the wonn 
from his hand without 


one of the little fishes was aliuont sure to be 
devoured by the hungry sticklebacks. These 
stickleback-and-minnow combats, after a while, 
came to be of »laily occurrence, and the rea.soii 
for this was a singular one. Under the willoiv 
shade, and from one of the branolies, be had 
hung a miniature “belfry,” containing a tiny 
brass bell, and had led the string into tlie water, 
letting it go down to a considerable depth. At 
first he tried bait at intervals upon the line, and 
the sticklebacks, of course, seized upon it, and 
thus rang the bell. He kept up this system of bait¬ 
ing the string for about a week, until bethought 
they understood it, and then replaced the w'orms 
by bits of stone. Next morning, as soon as he 
looked into the water, tinkle ! tinkle ! rang the 
bell, the fisli evidently cxiieeting a breakfast. 
He put his hand down, ami up they came, and 
got one worm apiece; and as he ralseil his 1)<and, 
down they nislied, and away went the hdl, in 
an uproarious peal, that must have startled the 
whole neighbourhood. He was quick to respond, 
and they soon learned to ring the bell before 
coming to the surface ; in fact, if they saw him 
pass, he always heard their welcome greeting. 

But to return to the minnows. He generally 
fed them first, about twenty feet up the bank ; 
but one moniiiig he found one or two had fol¬ 
lowed him down to the residence of the stickle¬ 
back family. They met with a rude reception, 


vomsponbencc. 


Captain Jax ami S. D-The 
leiijrth of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge boats is, apeakinir 
generally, about fifty feet, and 
the width only Just enough to 
allow of the men sitting com¬ 
fortably. Both length and 
width vary according to the ' 
weight of the crew, etc., and 
hence the frequent changing 
of the boat while practising. 


GWAUOR.—No licence is ncces- 
***^ aary for private boats on 
the Thames, i.c., boats not owned by watermen; 
and the bontbuilders on the hanks will take charge 
of a canoe for a shilling or eighteenpence a week. 
Canoeing is a “ healthy ” exercise, but not so good 
for l)oy8 as rowing, which tends more to the expan¬ 
sion of the chest, and brings more muscles into work 
generally. 

J M. S —Don't buy squirrels or birds “from meu in 
the streets." If your wpiirrel should live, tame it as 
you would any other animal—by kindness. There is 
no other recipe. 

i E. D. M.—The usual diet of ferrets is mice, rats, poul¬ 
try heads, little birds, etc.; but they wlU eat liver or 
beef. 

E .1. S. wishes to know " whether tea-leaves are good 
for rai»bitB or not.” Neither good nor honn, in mo¬ 
deration ; but tea-leaves are not British.and rabbits 
are be.st fed on the vegetables of their own country. 

C. O (Cardiff) desires to know “ the best way to feed a 
pet raven.” Give it njiything that you can eat your¬ 
self. His duiiitlest treat, liowever. according to the 
Rev. J. U. Wood, is a large rat. “ He will,^writes 
.Mr. Worn! to ns, " peck a hole in the side, eat away 
the whole of the soft parts, and leave the skin turned 
inside out. I had one fur some time He died from 
a surfeit of table-linen.” 

D. T.—1. You will find the subjects for the m.p. degree 
in the “Medical Register" and the "University 
Calendar." We cannot spare space here to give you 
information that yon can readily obtain, .and which 
might interest few. if any, renders but yourself. 2. 
There are many atlvcrtised ai>eciHc8 for “ sccint oye- 
btshea,” liut we caunut undertake to recommend ! 
them. Hohie few persons believe in clipping, and 
must otliers iu letting nature alone. 

Pistols and other Firearms.—II. J. W. writes to 
point nut that a licence is now required for carrying 
a pistol, as may be seen by reference to 33 and 34 
Vic., cap. 57. In tills \ct, which we had overlooked, 
the term “gun” includes a firearm of any descrip¬ 
tion, sod an air-gun or any other kind of gun fn>ni 
which any shot, Imllet, or other missile can be dis- 
chnrjred. The penalty for carrying Jlrearms with¬ 
out the licence Is 

T. n. (Oldham.)—nie, curious toy called " Planchette” 
can be obtained at almost all tlrst-class tuy-sho{M. 

Artist.—M ost of the artists regularly employed on 
illustrated papers—as our own, for iiiptaiice—draw 
on the vvfx)d ready for the engraver. Still, drawings 
are often accepted for the excellence of design, even 
though fought in on paper, 'lliey am be iihoto- 
graphed nn the wood for engravlrtg. The pencil is 
far more often employed than the i>eii in such work. 

IlURBLE-Hi'noLE wishes to know the author of the fol¬ 
lowing lines. Can any reader say ?— 

“ Our lives are albums written throiigli 
With gCMxl or ill, with false or true. 

And ns the blessed angels turn 
The pages of our years, 

God grant they read the good with smiles. 

And blot the ill with tears." 


If. W. (Reedham). “ PETFR Trawl" 
peuter's "Penny Readiogi," In two 
probably meet your wants. You caa ertetevst 
through any bt^kseller. 

C. (Uncoln.J'-Fsshioni change io the yra 
proper names. At pri'sent the tipper 
uouncs Cowper" as tl spelt “ Coop^. 
any good cookery-book, ^ 

A. P. 0. A.—Oh, yes; we should sccepllb 
tions of amateurs, if found suilaMs; bott 
teaches us tlint not one in five liUQ'IrcdsI 
received from unpractised writers itwofft 
ing. lienee it is that we cannot on&itslBl 
unused coatrilmtiuns when thus lupplied. 'y 

St. Olavk’s, H F., and many OUien —A1 " 
formation in regard to btdh the Royal 
meiconUle manne will be givrn in tiK 
articles now apiteariug in our coiunma 
dents aliuuld read the articles, aod osi 
occupy valuable space here is replyisg 
(luestlona. 

ClTHERA.—Violins vary so greatly io price a| 
that we rcxlly caum^ undertake to sxf th 
price at which you can obtain s good ooe.” j 
dei>ends upon what you ineau by "good.” Vs 
seen two violins very like in sppesnnoe.s>dwu 
qualities of sound to the luitraloed ear.sdik' 
same auction—the oue fetching twenty-fire i 
ami the other sixty guineas. Mears. Kekh, 
and Co., of Cheapside, luve a good Dsne. 

T. K. D. (.Stratford.)-1. The “ unsteady bnf." 
"the hot and damp hand." may both bettor 
same cause—want of tone in the lyites. 
smoking, late hours, etc., take u nseft o 
exercise os possible, aud plain, wholesDOt 
2. llie passage you refer to in Exndns li !dk 
plained la nearly every Bible dictioosir ais 
lueutary. 

We have also received letters from A. T. F. “I 
BOX " (no): F 1*- (any school-book will kfl 
U. .M. (the sentiment is far better than the p 
G. (a matter of taste): REX (the best 
biting the nails is to leave off doing it: 
will is not strong enough tt) effect the ctn. 
some friend to rap your knuckles). B. {Bsdf 
leighX 8. V’. G. H , Aoamkmkon, RooEi. i 
ami very many Uthers.—Your r^tae sts ^ 
)>onie in mind. More than this we csiM 


G. F. and many Others.—Let us sty once fcril 
sucli questions as " What do' you tiiink dyf 
ing?" "Is it gooil enough for an 
would you recommend me to bet” ‘‘Mowas 
tain a cierkriiipt” "Howcan*! eaniifev 
in my spare time ?" etc., etc , will not he i 
in our columns. " The proof Of the podifisgk 
eating,” says the old proverb. If X. V. t nm 
a situation in an office, and wooden vMb 
writing is sufficiently gooti fur theposl, kt 1^1 
the matter to the practical test The msia|M 
the would-be clerk ia not ahat tmmyUiiBtd 
writing, but what the firm think which be 
serve. 

R. N. B.—A naturalist in London or tomeoitk 
towns would periiaps supply you with the V 
leather chips. Many bookbinders vouU m 
60 . 

J. Burpobi).—T here does not appear to bt my W 
treatise on tin-plate working. At any n<a«l 
not know of auy. 1 

PuxcB —The Priuce Consort’s surname was 

II. Gkat.— 1. The regiment you mean is the 
Owe) Hussars. 1 heir dress is a blue tuiue 
let collar, a blue liusliy-liag, and a vhita 
2. See answer to O. W. C. In No. 49. 

A. Cooper.—" The value of a thing is Joit 
fetch.” Take your fowls to a dealer, snd 
will give you for them—unless yuu esa 
some amateur to buy them. 

A. M. R. and Others.—Artificial flowen csati 
from potatoes or tumlpi*, I'ut the nrsn lt^y 
but a very i>oor iiuitatlou of beautiful 

E. RROMAOE. HKI'RE0SE PKN&BE.—See 
Roy ’’ in No. 49. 

A. Winter, who wishes to "spend j£3 
vantage on a microscope,” is advi* 
shillings to that aojount, and imy Mr 
versal Microscope (74, CheapsideX 
ing phrases to be rcail in adre 
mai^ifying 20,000 times," "S.OOOli 
and BO on. often intran really null 
the seller hopes to practise cn tbs 
buyer.' 

Anxido^—T lie price of al|ia. focal 
Is., doable that siste about 28 I’d. It 
at 74, effteapside, or other good op 

X. Y. Z.—Any alteration of the power <* 
such as yours W( uid not be a*lvisalila 
rule, such an alteration would coat 
price of the whole instrument. 

G. H. R.—Buru either sperm or colza oil 
eye lantern. 

R. E. >V.—For a small magic lantern 
coU.a oil would suit, if you get it goi 
useful articles ou the vhule stofaiM( 
volimld. 

.Skatkb. —Clean rusty skates »»yva wsirfl 
metal which should be bright If **<7 . 

with oil and emery paper. | 








THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


TALE OF THE HED HIVEl! FLOOD. 


Bv I!. M. Bai.lastyne, 

Author of The Lifeboat," "Pofl llcutf," etc. 


ciiA.rTF.r. xx[i.—Tin: “ impossible’' 
ACOOMPLlslIEI). 


XI) n-li'it a dwelling Angus Macdonald’s 
L house had become ! 

“ Wliat a home-coming:exclaimed 
n, thinking, in the bitterne.ss of his soul, 
Rl.de as well as the house. 

•' It's awful! ” said Victor, with a sj-m- 
ithetic glance at his friend. 

The desolation was indeed complete— 
mbolic, Ian thought, of the condition of 
s own heart. Besides having eight or 
a feet of water on its walls, all the lower 


Ian Rescues his Father's House. 
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rooms were utterly wr.'clccd. A heavy log, 
ready for the saw-pit, hud come down 
with the torrent, and, taking upon it the 
duties of a hattering-ram, liad charged tin' 
parlour window. Not only did it carrj" 
this bodily into the room, but it forced it 
into the i>assage beyond, where it jammed 
and .stuck fast. The butt of this log, pro¬ 
jecting several feet from the window, had 
intercepted straw and hay to sucli an extent 
that a miniature stack was formed, in 
which all sorts of light articles of furniture 
and ih-lirin had been caught. tVith the 
stubborn determination of .a Celt, Angus 
had refused to remove his main door, 
which faeeil up stream. The result was 
that the flood removed it for him with a 
<legro<! of violence that had induced Miss 
Martha to exclaim, “ The house is goin’ at 
last I ” to which Aligns had replied, dog¬ 
gedly, “ Let it go. It will hef to go some¬ 
day, whatcfcr." But the house had not 
gone. It was onl)’, as wo have said, the 
ni.ain door which went, and was hurled 
through the passage into the kitchen, 
where it charged the back door, wrenched 
it off, and accompanied it to Lake Winnipeg 
with a tail of miscellaneous cooking uten¬ 
sils. Only shreds of the back windows 
remained banging by twisted hinges to the 
frames, telling with mute eloquence of 
heroic resistance to the last gasp. W'hat- 
over had not been removed by Angus from 
the ground-floor of his house had been 
swept out at the windows and doorways, 
as with the besom of destruction. 

Paddling in through the front door the 
two friends disembarked from their canoe 
on the staircase and ascended to the upper 
floor. Hero everything betokened a hur¬ 
ried departure. Furniture was strewn 
about in disorder ; articles of clothing were 
scattered broadcast, as if Miss Martha and 
her maid had been summoned to sudden 
departure, and had rummaged recklessly 
for their most cherished possessions. In 
the principal bedroom, on the best bed, 
stood Beauty in her native ugliness—the 
only living thing left to do the honours of 
the house. 

“ What a brute 1 ” exclaimed Victor. 

H'd seized a saucepan that stood handy 
and hurled it at her. Beauty was equal to 
the emergency; she leaped up, allowed the 
pan to pass under her, fled shrieking 
through the window, and took refuge on 
the top of the house. 

“I’m glad you missed her, Vic,” said 
Ian, in a slightly reproachful tone; “ she’s 
an old friend of the family, and a harmless 
thing.” 

“Miss Trim would not agree with you 
in your opinion of her,” returned Victor, 
with a laugh; “ but I'm also glad I missed 
her. It was a sudden impulse that I 
couldn’t resist, and you know a fellow is 
scarcely acoountablo for his impulses.” 

“True; not for his impulses, but he is 
very accountable for actions resulting from 
impulse. If you had killed Beauty I 
should have bad an irresistible impulse to 
pitch you over the window. If I were to 
do so in such circumstances would you 
hold me unaccountabb'? ” 

“ I’m not sure,” said Victor, with a grim 
smilo. “ But we’ll chaiigo the subject; I 
don’t like argument when I’m likely to get 
the worst of it. It’s plain that you can do 
no good here, I tliercfore jiropose that we 
return to Willow Creek, take the small 
beat, and go up to the Mount.ain to see 
fathiT, taking Tony and Potawanaquat 
ebii'T with US.” 

book his bead with an expression of 
•■t surprised his friend. 


“ No, Vic, no; my work with you in 
se.aroh of your brother is done, my father’s 
liome now claims my chief care. You are 
wrong in saying I can do no good hero; 
look round at the wreck and mess. There 
is much to be done. Now I toll you what 
I’ll do. I’ll remain here all day and all 
night too. You will return home and send 
me the little punt, if it can be spared, for 
I shall have to row to the outhouses a good 
deal, and round the house too. As you 
see, nothing can bo done without a craft of 
some sort. Send Peegwish with it. with¬ 
out Wildcat, she would only be in the way.” 

Victor tried to induce his friend to 
change his mind, but Ian was immoveable. 
He therefore returned to Willow Creek in 
the canoe and .sent Peegwish back with the 
punt—a tub-like little bout, with two small 
oars or sculls. 

Left alone, I.an Macdonald leaned on the 
sill of a window in the gable of the hou.se, 
from which he could see the house .at 
Willow Creek, and sighed deeply. “ So 
then,” ho thought, “all my hopes are 
blighted; my airy castles are knocked 
down, my bear-hunting has been in vain; 
Elsie is engaged to Louis Lambert! ” 

There was no bitterness in his heart now, 
only a feeling of profound loneliness. As 
he raised himself with another sigh, the 
top of the window tipped off his cap, which 
fell into the water. He Ciired little for the 
loss, but stood watching the cap as it 
floated slowly away with the current, and 
compared its receding form with his 
dwindling joys. The current, which was 
not strong there, carried the cap straight 
to the knoll several hundred yards off, on 
which stood the smoking-bex of old Sam 
Ravenshaw, and stranded it there. 

The incident turned the poor youth’s 
mind back to brighter days and other 
scenes, especially to the last conversation 
which he had held witli the owner of the 
smoking-box. He was mentally enacting 
that scene over again when Peegwish 
pulled up to the house and passed under 
the window. 

“ Como along, you old savage,” said Ian, 
with a good-humoured nod ; “ I Wiint your 
help. Go round to the front and shove 
into the passage. The doorway’s wide 
enough.” 

Peegwish, who was fond of Ian, replied to 
the nod with a hideous smile. In a few 
minutes the two were busily engaged in 
collecting loose articles and bringing things 
in general into order. 

While thus engaged they were inter¬ 
rupted by Beauty cackling and screaming 
with tremendous violence. She was evi¬ 
dently in distress. Running up a ladder 
leading to the garret, Ian found that the 
creature htid forced her way through a 
hole in the roof, and entangled herself in a 
mass of cordage thrown in a heap along 
with several stout ropes, or cables, which 
Angus had recently bought with the inten¬ 
tion of rigging out a sloop with which to 
traverse the gi-eat Lake W'innipeg. Setting 
the cochin free, Ian returned to his work. 

A few minutes later ho was again ar¬ 
rested suddenly, but not by Beauty this 
time. He became aware of a peculiar sen¬ 
sation which caused a slight throbbing of 
his heart, and clearly proved that, although 
lacerated, or even severely crushed, that 
organ was not quite broken I 

He looked round at Peegwish, and h('- 
held that savage glaring, as if transfixed, 
with mouth and e yes equally svide open. 

“ Did you feel that, Peegwish ? ” 

Yes, Peegwish had felt “ that,” and said 
so in an awful whisper without moving. 


“ Surely — no, it cannot have I s 
the—” 

He stopped short. There was a Ik, 
grinding sound, accompanied by a stra.- ^ 
tremour in the planks on which they st ,; 
as if the house were gradually 
alive I There could be no mistake. T: 
flood had risen sufficiently to float 
house, and it was beginning to slide i; l 
its foundations I 

“I’eegwish,” he said, quickly droipLi.- 
the things with which he had besm ba-y 
‘ ‘ is there a stout rope anywhere ? Oh, y • 
I forgot,” he added, springing towarls ;b- 
attic. “Blessings on you, Beauty, 
having guided me hero 1 ” 

In a few seconds a stout rope orcaV- 
was procured. The end of this Ian rc 
out at the main doorway, round thfeoy; 
the parlom- window, and tied it in a tn 
The other end he coiled in the punt, ui 
soon made it fast to a stout ehu. ua i - 
whose grateful shade Angus Macd tib 
had enjoyed many a pipe and Mana, 
many a cup of tea in other days. Thctr^i 
bent slowly forward; the thick rope becaa, 
rigid. Ian and Peegwish sat in the a - 
anxiously looking on. 

In that moment of enforced iuaiticn I 
conceived an idea I Thought is nu:.';. 
quicker than light, which, wc helicv.,; 
reached the maximum of “ express 6p< 
in material things. By intermittent flict v 
so rapid that it resembled a striw - 
sparks, the whole plan rushed threugb' ■ 
mind, from conception to completion. '' 
can only give a suggestive outline, t •• 
lows. The knoll, the smoking-hox, :r 
smoker, his words, “ Mark what I a; 
I wiU sell this knoll to your father, ja. 
give my daughter to you, when you t 
that house, and, with your own nm a 
hands, place it on this knoll 1 ’ Th,' i-• 
possible had, in the wondrous coiiiv : 
recent events, came just within the vii; 
of possibility—a stout arm, a strong 
coupled with a high flood—“There n , 
tide in the affairs of men which, tuba ' 
the flood ”—immortal and jirnphf tk.hr: 
There could be no chance of Elsie kf 
but even to win the right to tiaiiu hr 
she had been willing was better !b- 
nothing. In any case old Augu.s and c 
knoll would be united 1 

“Peegwish!” shouted Ian, turnings 
the unfortunate ex-brewer with a flus.! 
face and blazing eyes that caused hsn!' 
shrink in alarm, “ can you sit still and 
nothing f ” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Peegwi^, in surpH 

“ Bah I ” said Ian, seizing the scull.'. 

The punt whirled romid, leaped over 
water, dashed through the doorway. 
went crashing into the staircase. Bet t; 
Pcogwdsh could pick himself up, Ian t • 
vanished up the stairs. The .savage W'j: 
him a moment later wildly selecting a rot 
from the heap that lay on the floor ot t 
attic. As Peegwish entered, Ian sudd'' 
turned on him with a gaze of incr,-• ' 
intensity. Had the young man gone ii ' ; 
Peegwish felt very uncomfortaWe- B 
h.ad some reason to! Anctlier tin'i-” 
h.ad flashed into Inn’s mind—the 
“ your own unaided hands,” troulded I t’ 
Peegwish could be kept out of tli’ 1" ’ 
bnt he cordd not be kept from rend ra - 
aid of some sort in some way or et. 
There was but one resource ! 

Ian sprang on Peegwish like a 
The savage was both bold and stiviig. 
ho was elderly, and Ism was young ' 
bolder; besides, he had the umi''"- 
strength of a half-madman at that mom'; 
Down went the ex-brewer. He stnigg'^ 
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ird. laii crushed him in his amis, raised 
m, crammed him into a chair, seized a 
iaut rope mid bound him therewith, 
hiding him and the chair round and 
uiid in his hasto—for there was no time 
tie knots—until he resembled a gigantic 
lool of ramlled thread. Not a moment 
o soon ! There was a snap outside; the 
pe rvas gone! A grind, a slide, and 
en a lundi, as of a ship at sea. 

Ian is on the staircase now, in the punt, 
d out upon the flood with a stout rope 
st to the stern and to the doorpost, 
intiiig from hi.s recent exertions, and 
If "wild with the niiuglcd excitement, 
nger, novelty, mid fun of the thing, he 
aws two or throe long breaths as he 
asps the sculls and looks quickly round. 
The house moves sluggishly, jirobably 
arded by sunken shrubs, or dragging 
'iris connected with the foundation, 
is is somewhat of a relief. There is 
re. He pulls ahead till the rope tighteii.s, 
d then stands up in the punt to observe 
; situation critically. The current is 
iring him straight towards the knoll. 

far well; but there are two slightly 
■erging currents on right and left, caused 
the knoll itself, which are so strong 
it if the house should get fairly into 
her of them no power that ho possessed 
dd prevent its being swept, on the one 
id, into the main current of the Red 

ler, on the other hand away over the 
ided plains. To watch with lynx eyes 

slightest tendency to divergence on 
part of the house now absorbs his 
ole being. But thought again inter- 

les. What if he should be observed by 
ee at Willow Creek, and they should 
d assistance ? Horror ! But by good 
tune all the males at the Creek have 
larted and none are loft but women. 

casts one of the lynx glances in that 
ootion—no one is coming. Ho breathes 
lin, freely. Suddenly the house di- 
ges a little to the right. Away flics the 
it to the left, and ho is just about to 
d to the sculls with the force of Goliath, 
sn he perceives his mistake—the diver- 
ce was to the kfl! In agonies of haste 
shoots to the other side, where he dis- 
ers that the divergence must have been 
his own excited brain, for the house 
I holds on the even tenor of its way; 
Ian, pulling straight ahead, tightens 
rope, and helps it on its voyage, 
'resently there is a sudden, and this 
e a decided divergence to the right— 
bably caused by some undercurrent 
ng on the foundations. Away goes the 
it in the opposite direction, and now 
iath and David together were babes 
an ! Talk of horse-power. Elephanto- 
popotamus-power is a more appropriate 
a. The muscles of his arms rise up like 
3 of gutta-percha; the knotted veins 
id' out on his flushed forehead, but all 
rain—the house continues to diverge, 
Ian, feeling the game to bo all but 
, pulls with the concentrated energy of 
e and despair. The sculls bend like 
ids, the rowlocks creak, the thole-pins 
:k. It won’t do. As well might mortal 
a pull against Niagara falls. 

■t this moment of horrible disappoint- 
it the house touches something sub- 
■ged—a post, a fence, a mound: he 
•ws not nor cares what—which checks 
divergence and turns the house back in 
right direction. What a rebound there 
n Ian’s heart! He would cheer if there 
•c a cubic inch of air to spare in his 
outing chest — but there is not, and 
at of it remains must be used in a tough 
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pull to the opposite side, for the sheer 
given to the building has been almost too 
strong. In a few minutes his efforts have 
been successful. The house is bearing 
steadily though slowly down in the right 
direction. 

Ian rests on his oars a few seconds, and 
wipes his heated brow. 

So—in the great battle of life we some¬ 
times are allowed to pause and breathe 
awhile in the very heat of conflict; and 
happy is it for us if our thoughts and 
hearts go out towards Him whose love is 
ever near to bless those who tru.st in it. 

He is drawing near to the kiioU now, 
and there seems cwory chance of success; 
hut the nearer ho di'aws to the goal the 
greater becomes the risk of divergence, foi; 
wliile the slack water at tlie head of the 
knoll becomes slacker, so that the house 
seems to have ceased moving, the diverging 
currents on either side become swifter, and 
their suction-power more dangerous. The 
anxiety of the pilot at this stage, and his 
consequent shooting from side to side, is 
far more trying than his more sustained 
efforts had been. 

At la.st tho punt reaches the smoking- 
box, which itself stands in several feet of 
water, for the ground of the knoll is sub¬ 
merged, its bushes alone Ixiing fusible. 
There is only the length of the rope now 
between our hero and victory! In that 
length, however, there arc innumerable 
possibilities. Even wbilo he gazes tho 
house bumps on something, slews round, 
and is caught by the current on the right. 
Before Ian has time to recover from his 
agony of alarm and dip the sculls it bumps 
again and slews to the left; a third favour¬ 
ing bump sends it buck into the slack water. 
The combined bumps have given an impulse 
to the house under the influence of which it 
bears straight down upon the knoll with con¬ 
siderable force. Its gable end is close to the 
smoking-box. Entranced until expectancy 
Ian sits in the punt panting and with eyes 
flashing. There is a sudden shock! Inside 
tho house Peegwish and his chair are tum¬ 
bled head over heels. Outside, the gable has 
just touched—as it were kissed—the smok- 
ing-box, Elsie’s “summer-house;” Beauty, 
flapping her wings at that moment on the 
ridgo-pole, crows, and Angus Macdonald’s 
dwelling is, finally and fairly, hard and fast 
upon Sam Eavenshaw’s coveted knoll. 

{To be ciyiltinued.) 
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A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a LATJi Naval Officeu. 

HI.—ASSISrAN'T-CLERKS. 

is a 
branch of 
the service 
very fre- 
t] 11 e n 11 y 
entered by 
thoso wlio 
are ambi- 
tioua of 
!r —servingher 
y at 
sea, hilt 
are too old 
to receive 
a uoniitui- 

tion as naval cadets. 

A candidate must bo over tiftoeu and under 
seventeen years of age, and he Anil be required 
to pa.ss a medical exuminatioii bufoj'u tlu« 
Medical Dircetor General of tlie Navy. Ho 
must be in good health, free from iini)^iincnt 
of speech, etc., and pliysically lit for the service. 
After this comes tho examination at Chcenwioh 
College, Avhich takes place twice a year, in Jam* 
and November. Tlie examinatiou consists of 
tAvo parts—a “tost,” end a “voluntary.” 

The test consists of dictation ; writing a letter 
on any given subject ; Avritiiig a pr<icis of a 
chapter or portion of a chaptei;« French ; a<l(Ji- 
tion, simplo and compound, with reference to 
timo; arithmetic; geography and English 
history ; Scripture. 

The voluntary c.xamination is as follows : Ele- 
mentaiy mathematics; three books of “ Euclid,” 
quadratic eiiuation.s, etc. ; Latin, German, 
Spanish, or Italian ; elementary physics; draw’- 
iug. 

If the candidate fails in tho “ test,” he Avill 
not be allowed to appear again ; but if ho fails 
in the voluntaiy, of which ho is only allowed to 
take up tliree .subjects, lie is given one more 
chance. 

The pay of an assisUnt-clerk i.s *2s. Od. a day, 
so that, with strict economy, he can manage to 
live on his pay. 

After having served one year as assi.stant- 
clerk, provided the age of seventeen is readied, 
he is eligible for a clerkship after an examina- 
In addition to the subjects ho has already 
in, he must show him.self acipiaiiitcd with 
method of keeping ships’ books and accounts. 

clerk’s pay is 4s. a day, and as ho Las only 
same expenses as a inidshipiuau, Ic.ss the 
a day for the naval instructor, he is Avell 
able to take care of himself. 

In eighteen months an intermediate oxamina- 
tion has to be passed, and eighteen months after 
this, provided he has attained the ageoCtwcnly- 
one, he can go up for examination for the com¬ 
mission of assistant-paymaster. Tho pay of an 
assistant-paymaster varies according to length of 
service, from 5s. to 12s. 6d. a day. ^ 

The duty of an asJjistant-clerl^ is to help in 
the oflice, where there is little work, as a 
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rale, except when 
v-,igf*s arc iK-ing paid, 

01 provisions taken in 
or discharged. Tlie 
;issi.stant-('lork, clerk, 
and a.SMstant*p;iyina 3 - 
tcr mesa in the mid- 
.^hipineu’s bcrtli, and 
hlocp in a liainiiiock. 

It is asoniewhat in¬ 
dolent life, hut, never- 
tlieless, some gentle- 
men lK*longing to the 
linchavedistingnished 
themselves in more 
ways than one. 

The principal ]>er- 
fomierin the following 
tory is still alive, so 
‘.VC must be excused if 
we hide his identity 
under a tictitious 
name. 

The LiflTey was a 
fiigatc on the Cliina 
elation some years 
ago, and amongst her 
gun-room otticors wore 
two whom we must 
uitroduec to the reader. 

.lames Vinor was a 
sub-lieutcuant, ver)' 
dark, of medium 
height, and luustY and 
itnpi*riou.s in manner. 

Charles Huteliinson 
w.is au assiRtant-]»ay- 
iinister,brown liairand 
eyes, and very -juiet. 

He u.sed to b<- a good 
deal chatled, for fellows 
who did not take the 
trouble to look be¬ 
yond their noses mistook this quietness for in* 
tloleiice. 

Hiitehinson always u.sed to an.swer, “What's 
tlieu.se of making a fuss over nothiug ? Show 
me .something worth the trouble of exerting 
n ys'df for, uud I’ll sliow’ you fellows w'bat I'm 
made of. ” 

Vinor was one of liis greatest tormentors, 
taking an immense delight in aggravating the 


HufecUinson 
again ! I belien h 
only wakes up to is: 
his ineaU." 

“J’m not 
replied Hutehiiai. 
quietly, “I wisk*. 
ing.“ 

“Oil yc*, tlut'<i 
nice excuse," aasssic 
V'inor, taimtuiglT 
“ AlmoBt asgoo^B 
our naval cadet Bou¬ 
ncy, w ho, w heo the is 
lieutenant caught k 
asleep in the rsHit 
watch the other 
said he had onljr ci^ 
his eyes in » 
meditate.*' 

“ You read st 
yourself, Vinor," w 
Hutchinson, “9a 
you will not gin «» 
one else the 
doing so." 

“ ITI give YOUens 
for nothing Wi^ 
ing and eating, 
ru back you 
any fellow* in the ^ 
for that.” 

“Ah! I shallsh. 
you give me oedit» 
of these daji,® 
served Hutebimee. 
“You’ll 

replied Vinor, iisptfa 
ou.sly. “ Whatdejn 
mean ? ” 

“ I mean i 
say,” answered 
insoD, quietly. 
Vinor's face was convulsed with rage, la-’ 
what he might have replied there is no knc!*»laL 
but just then some one knocked at the der 
and au old quartermaster put his head in, ST 
ing, “ If you please, Muster Vinor, thw fev. 
lieutenant wants you at once on the 
deck.” 

Vinor shook his fist at the assistant^yma^p. 
and quitted the berth in silence. 


I. War Junks. 

f quiet assistant-paymaster, and had not Hutchin- 
j .son been [*os.sess(Hl of an excellent temjier, bad 
i blood must often have been tlie consequence. 

One evening Vinor entered the berth, and 
flinging his c-ap into a corner, called to the 
steward to bring him .something, While he was 
waiting, he perceived Hutchinson reclining the 
other side of Ihe table. 

“ Hallo I ” he e.xclaimed, “ there’s that fellow 



2.^A Two-decker off Portsmouth. 
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met again tbo matter 
was dropi)eJ, but Virior 
would not speak to 
his opponent. 

It was just about 
this time tliat the 
little war of 1856 
broke out ogainst 
China, and the follow¬ 
ing day Vinor and 
Hutchinson wei-e ap¬ 
pointed to a small gun¬ 
boat that had been 
commissioned for river 
work. The ilidge— 
that was the naiue of 
the gunboat — was 
commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant Wilson, and 
carried a crew of fifty- 
two men all told. 

Be.side.s Vinor and 
■Hutchinson, there were 
only tw’o other's in the 
mess, an assistant-sur¬ 
geon and a second 
ma.ster. The day after 
they joined Hutchin¬ 
son endeavoured to 
make friends with 
Vinor, but the latter, 
with an insulting ob¬ 
servation, declined the 
proffered hand. 

In about a week the 
Midge arrived at the 
mouth of the Choo- 
kiang liver, which they 
had been instructed to 
ascend to take sound¬ 
ings, in Older to see 
how high our fleet 
could venture. It was 
the evening of the third day, Hutchinson 
was down below with his favourite companion— 

book —03 usual, and Vinor had charge of the 
watch. Suddenly the assistant-paymaster heard 
the sound of hurried footsteps descending the 
ladder, then somebody knocked at the lieu¬ 
tenant’s cabin-door, and he hoard Vinor’s voice, 
“ Oh! come on deck, sir ; we arc surrounded by 
a deet of war junks ! ” 

The next minute there arose a most fearful 
uproar, with the beating of gongs, tiring of 


Hutchinson con¬ 
tinued his way on 
deck; and when ho 
arrived at llw top oC 
the ladder he took a 
look round. The moon 
w’aa shining brightly, 
and he was enabled to 
see everything as 
plainly as though it 
had been daylight. 
The Midge was an¬ 
chored just below a 
point of land jutting 
into the river, and 
about a hundred yards 
from the shore, towards 
which her bow was 
pointing. On the port 
side were advancing 
three large junks, four 
others were coming up 
ustem, one had just 
come alongside on the 
starboard quarter, and 
two others were ap¬ 
proaching in the same 
direction. 

Tiie British seamen 
were fighting against 
heavy c^ds—as fast iis 
they killed the enemy 
ui)on the deck fifty 
or sixty more jumped 
aboard. On iho deck, 
at his feet, lay the body 
of the second ina.stei’, 
shot through the liead ; 
while on the bridge, 
with his sword in his 
hand, reclined Lien- 
tenant Wilson, alsrt 
dead. The men were 
fighting, but they were evidently disheartened ; 
they missed the voice of their otticer, and 
wanted somebody to tell them what to do. 
In the course of a minute Hutchinson took this 
all in, and quietly and calmly walked towards 
the bridge. Mounting the ladder, he gently dis- 
engaged the sword from the deiwl lieutenant’s 
hand—his own was in his chest dowm below, 
but there was no time to fetch it—and was 
about to return to the deck, when a .sudden, 
idea entered his mind. He knew that orders 


3.—Her Majesty's Ship Challenger under Sail and Steam. 

! muskets, and the cries and shouts of the ad- 
j vancing enemy. 

Leisurely, as he did everything, Hutchinson 
I put down his book, rose from the locker he had 
1 been reclining on, and proceeded towanls the 
1 ladder to go on deck. Just as he reached the 
' foot he saw somebody hastening down, whom ho 
r recognised as Vinor. His handsome face was 
I distorted with fear and terror, and as he passed 
i Hutchiu.son he cried, “Oh, dear! oh, dear! 

I what shall we do ? They \vi\\ murder us all! ” 



4.-Th« Iron-clad Turret-ship Devastation. 
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hrid Ix'fii fjivi’n to ko(*p steam up all iiij'lit; it' 
tliis liHil been Uone, and tho engineer Wiu> at his 
post, he could save llie Midge yet. 

-Making lji:< way to tlio telegraph in the 
centre of the bridge, lie rapi-ily turned tho 
handle to ‘•full sjM'-d astern.” “ Ting, ting, 
ting,’’went tho little hell down below, upon 
the sound of wliich di'innd-’ I fifty lives. Then 
Jlutcldnson rubhed oil’ the bridge ; tlie first man 
ho met ^Yll£i an old quai term.ester. 

“ Mildred,” cried tho {'..s^Utant-payma.ster, 
“1 have just given the order ‘full speed 
astorn.’ llun forward and dis' Oiinect the cable. 

J don’t know what you call it, but you know 
wliat I mean—let it slip.’’ 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the old far, and 
M-ilhoiU another word liu ran forward to obey 
his orders. 

Th«*n waving hU sword, Hutchinson plunged 
into tlie little crowd of delenders, crying, i 

“Now, boys! make an ell’ort. Clear the 
dock, ami in anotlier miiiulc we shall be free of 
them.” 

inspirited by the sight of an oflicer, tho men 
^ducked up their hearts once more, and making a 
det'Tiiiinod dash, drove tlie Chinamen clean off 
tlie deck. 

Just at the moment the last man jumped 
aboard the Junk, the rattle of the cliain cable, 
as it ran through the hawse-holes, and the 
vibration of tlie screw as it began to revolve, 
made tnorry music in the ears of the temporary 
comiiiandcr. 

But the danger had not yet passed. They 
were advaia ing, stern on, towards four Large 
junks, juiy one of which contained three times 
the number of men aboard the little Midge. 

Directly they began moving through the 
water, Hutchinson ran on to the bridge again. 
Hlancing towards tlie wheel, he saw that JMil- 
drwl, the<|nartc'nn.xster, had the spokes in his 
hands. By this time tlu-y were three hundred 
yard.s from tlie yliore, and there wa.s plenty of 
• oom to luni. Handling the telegrapli once 
nioi-e, lie turned it to “full speed aliead.” Tlie 
engines slackened, stopped, and then comiiienced 
Tcvolvingin the other direction. 

“Now, lads,” cried Hutchinson, “bear a 
hand, and load that gun. We arc going right 
Tlirough the middle ol those junks, and if we 
give them a do.se of gr;t}«' and canister, perhaps 
they won’t feel so inclined fo interforo with 
us.” 

While tlie men were busy ramming home tlie 
chnrg<^, Hutchin.son made his way to tlie wheel, 
and explained to the (iuartenna.stcr how he 
wanted him to steer. 

They wore now approaching the four junks, 
which wore srdling and rowing in a line. 

“Arc you ready with the gun?” inrpiircd 
Hutchinson. 

“All ready, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then aim low, and lire ! ” cried he. 

Bang went the gun, and loud shrieks and 
cries from al>oaid the junks, accompanied by 
tho crashing of timbers, showed that the shot 
bad not been thrown away. 

The charge had gone right through one junk, 
and landed on the deck of the one next to it, 
causing great slaugiiter and confusion. 

Tlie plucky little gunljoat was now steaming 
between the big, unwieldy junks ; bnt the two 
on the ])ort aide wort? too much upset by the 
elfects of her fire to interfere ; and on the star¬ 
board .side the ontsiik* jniik could not fire 
without iiijuring her consort inside. 

Hutchinson was on tlio bridge, looking, «as 
Miklii'd the (piartermastcr observeil afterwards, 

‘‘ for all tho world as cool as though he’d been 
sitting at his de.sk in the orfis ; ” and the men, 
in consc<|Ucnce of his orders, were lying down 
liehind the bulwarks. 

For lialf n minute they were exposed to a 
moat murderous fire. Jluskotry, a broadside 
from anmli guns, equivalent to our twelve- 
]ioundci*s, a specios of rocket, grenades, gingalLs, 
stinkballs, shells, and every diabolical inven¬ 
tion that ceil he mentioned, wiro poured upon 
the little Midge. 

Owing ti> tho preenutinn.s taken by Hutchin* 
son, nobody was injuivd hut himself and tho 
quartermast 1 * 1 '. The luttcr reodved a sliot 


through the right arm, but he simjdy tied his 
nc(.’kercliief round it, and continued steering 
ivitli his left hand. Hutchinson was hit in throe 
places ; he had a bullet through the left arm, 
while another took olf the tip of his loft ear, 
and a third splintered his collar-bone. 

The Midge wa.s now going at a fine speed down 
the river, and was well away from the fleet of 
junk.s. All at once Hutchinson telegraphed the 
orders, “Ease her!” “vStoj>hbr!” 

“Look here, boys!” exclaimed ho; “ I’ve 
been thinking. Tlioso pimtes have killed a 
vouplc of dozen of us, and knocked the little 
Midge about a bit too. It strikes me that it’s 
our duty to retaliate. Now if we he.avc to here 
we can pound them finely with our long gnn, 
while tliey can’t touch us.” 

This little speech was received with loud 
cheers, and the men at once set to work to get 
the big gun into position and loail it. 

Then for half an hour the Midge, with just 
suliicieiit movement of the screw to ke»*p her in 
tlie same position, remained there, letting the 
junks hayo the contents of her long gun. 

At the end of half an hour four junks had 
gone to the bottom, one h<ad nin ashore and was 
blazing, two had succeeded in making their 
escape, while two floated down the river, com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of their conquerors. 

Hutchinson boarded them, found that they 
had valuable cargoes, the one a large sum of 
specie, and, .securing the prisoners, left prize 
crews aboartl. 

They were proceeding down the river, tho 
Midge towing her prizes after her, when a loud 
•shout from below testified that something un¬ 
usual had occurred. 

Hutcliinson sent down to inquire what it was, 
aiid learned that the cari>entci-s!, in going round 
to .sec if there was any injury below water, had dis- 
cov'ered Sub-Lieutenant Viiior concealed in the 
boatsw’ain’.s storeroom, amongst the junk and : 
ropo. He was quite uninjured, but was in what I 
the carpenter describe*! a.s a “ blue, funk.” Jack I 
Tar can stand anything in his officers hut 
cowardice, and as Vinor wa.s led up towards the 
giiii-room, p.tle and trembling, he was saluted 
with the Liugliter and jeers of all the men he 
passed. 

The next morning Vinor came on dock ; his 
teeth were clenched, and by the look of deter¬ 
mination in his eyes, he evidently had a settled 
purpo.se. to accompli.slu 

Hutchinson was on the bridge, .and Vinor 
walked straight up until he faced him, and then 
he said, “Go below, Mr. Hutchinson; 1 think 
you have forgotten your iluty. The office is 
your place, not the bridge.” 

“ I am <iuite aware, Mr. Vinor, tliat you are 
my suiicriorofficer,” replied Hutchinson, calmly. 
“But when my superior officer so far forgets his 
duty as to hide himself iii the bosun’s storeroom 
when the sliip is going into action, I don’t choose 
to acknowledge liis superiority any Icyigcr. I ' 
fought this craft against nine junks, Jlr. Vinor, I 
and 1 caj>tured those two behind us, and 1 am 
going to hand tliem and the iliJge over to the 
admind.” ] 

“What do you mean, sir?” began Vinor, i 
blustering. “ How dare you— ?” j 

“Now it's no use whatever your making a j 
fu.s3,” interrupted Hutchinson ; “ for, if you do, 

I sliall put you under arrest, and confine you to 
the gun-room.” 

Vinor looked around liim, but nowhere did 
he perceive a, friend. On every side he saw only 
looKS of coiiteiiipt and aversion. He saw that 
he hud no chaiicp, so with a glance of hitter 
hntrod ho left the bridge and walked down 
below. 

The following morning they sighted the fleet 
lying at anchor off the mouth of the river, and an 
the little Midge steamed througli, and brought 
up under the lee of tho adTihral’s ship with her 
two prizes in tow, slie was cheeivd by every 
vessel in tho fleet. 

llutcliin.son went aboard to report himself, 
and then commenced one ol’ the biggest red-tape 
comedies ever played. Of course, imotficially, 
the assistant-payma.-itor received gn;at praise 
for what he had ilone. the admiral himself shak¬ 
ing hands with him, and telling him he wiis a 


gallant fellow. But then c.inie a dHflculty. 
Hutchinson had been guilty of insubordination, 
for a.s Vinor belonged to the c.xccutive branch of 
the service, he was, or should have been, in com¬ 
mand. 

Then Vinor wa.s tried by court-martial for 
cowardice, and di.smi.s.sed the service with dis¬ 
grace ; but this did not improve poor Hutchin¬ 
son s affair, and at last, after any amount of 
correspondence, ho was informed that lie had 
better retire, a hint being added that if ho did 
not do .so willingly he W’ould be compelled to do- 
.HO. Thus was driven out of tho Nfrvy, through 
the absurdity of old traditions and red-tape, a 
man of courage who Wiiuld have been an honour 
to any service. 

An assistant-clcrk ranks with a naval cadet, 
and a clerk with a midshijunnii, according to 
dates of entry. They mess in the midshipmen’s 
berth, and have the .same expenses to meet— 
v'iz.. Is. a day mes-s money, lOs. a month for a 
serv.aut, and wine and extras. 

Of course, if a youth wislies to econonaise, 
these last are not really necessary, and the 
money that is spent upon them would go far 
towards paying for an outfit. At tin* same 
time, in an aristocratic ship in the Channel or 
Mediterranean fleets, it is almost a necessity to 
do as othcra do ; if not, it is noticed, and the 
delinquent does not lead such a happy life as he 
might. 



Training Ship, Mount Edgeumbe. 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STOHY. 

Bv THE Lev. T. S. Mii.i.i.koton', 

Author of - Under a Cloud," " Jitiy and Man," etc. 
CHAI-IEIl XVII.—THE OHDEAI,. 

FULL report of 
all that had 
taken place at 
the court of 
monitors was 
made in due 
course to tho 
head master; 
and the next 
day, after 
morningsehool, 
he entered the 
large school¬ 
room, followed 
by the elder 
boys, who had 
been engaged 
with him in his 
own study, and took his place upon tho 
raised platform from which all important 
edicts and speeches were delivered. Tho 
names were called over, and it was ascer¬ 
tained that every boy was present; and 
then the doors were closed. A dead silence; 






followed, and all eyes were turned towards 
the bema with solemn expectation. 

Pougher and Pierre were present in their 
places, and of course come in for a consider¬ 
able share of the general observation. 
Pougher, notwithstanding his usual cool¬ 
ness, was restless and fidgety; bo kept on 
looking straight to where Mr. Lightfoot 
was .standing, os much as to say he was 
not afraid and did not care for anybody; 
but you could see by the expression of his 
face that he was not so much at his ease as 
he wished it to bo thought. 

Pierre scarcely ventured to lift his eyes 
from the desk at which he sat. Those who 
were nearest to him could see that ho was 
trembling; hie hands were clasped together, 
and his fingers kept on twining in and out, 
one over the other. 

Mr. Lightfoot repeated in a few words 
the substwee of the report which had been 
made to him by the monitors. 

Every one knew, he said, the mischief 
which had been done, wantonly and spite¬ 
fully, he feared, to the flagstaff. That flag¬ 
staff was the property of the school. It had 
been given to the school. They all know who 
had given it, but that made no difference 
now. No one boy had any right to inter¬ 
fere with, or to claim any control over it, 
more than another; still less could any 
one bo justified in doing any injury to it. 
He was sorry to hear that there had been 
disputes almost from the time when the 
flagstaff was first set up, and that it had 
been the cause of a great deal of ill-feeling 
and dissension among the boys, but he 
would not express any opinion now on 
that subject. 

The result of the investigation conducted 
by the monitors had not b^n satisfactory, 
ho continued. The evidence brought before 
them was not sufficiently conclusive to enable 
them to pronounce with certainty who was 
the offender, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, who'were the offenders. 
There were two boys who seemed to know 
more about it than any one else, and they 
refused to speak. . Well, he could not make 
them speak. If they had anything to tell 
they ought, in justice to their school¬ 
fellows, to tell it. If they had not, they 
ought, in justice to themselves, to say so. 
If they knew who had committed this 
wrong and foolish act, it was both wrong 
and ^lish on their part not to make it 
public. 

If either or both those boys were guilty, 
Mr. Lightfoot said, they had had an oppor¬ 
tunity of confessing their fault, and it was 
not yet too late. He was ready to hear what 
they had to say, either there or in private, 
and ho would make all the excuses for them 
that circumstances might require or permit. 
He always acted in the true Christian spirit, 
being ready to forgive where wrongdoing 
was confessed, but severe against those 
who dissembled or who oloked their mis¬ 
deeds. It was a wicked and contemptible 
thing for any one to vent his spite upon 
the school by an act of that kind, yet 
there was nothing absolutely dishonour¬ 
able about it, nothing that might not 
be overlooked if proper regret were 
expressed, and a d^re to repair the mis¬ 
chief manifested. An act of that kind 
might be committed in a moment of anger, 
and without premeditation or reflection. 
Men had often done things in a passion 
which had brought misery and self-reproach 
upon them all the rest of their lives. Hap- 
pdy this was not a very serious matter so 
far; it could easily be set right, and then 
nobody would be a bit the worse for it. 
But if the doers of it should attempt to 
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shield themselves by falsehood and lying, 
if they should deny it for fear of the pun¬ 
ishment, that would be much more seiions 
and disgraceful; that would be a faiilt 
which ho could neither overlook nor ex¬ 
tenuate. They would have, in that case, 
to bear the consequences of their cowardice 
and deceit, in a way which he did not like 
to contemplate. 

Having given this warning, ho said he 
would wait now before proceeding further, 
to see whether the offender or offenders, if 
present, would stand up and make the only 
amends in their power by honestly taking 
the blame upon themselves. 

At a signal from the master, all the 
fellows, who had been standing while he 
addressed them, now sat down. Pougher 
alone remained upon his feet. His eyes 
were fixed upon the master, and it was 
evident he did not wish to avoid his notice, 
but he did not speak a word; and when 
Mr. Lightfoot turned towards him, ex¬ 
pecting to hear his voice, Pougher dropped 
at once into bis seat with an air of de¬ 
cision that could not be mistaken. Pierre, 
on the contrary, clung to his place, bending 
down over the desk before him, as if tr) - 
ing to hide himself among the throng of 
those who wore about him. 

“ I am disappointed,” said the master, 
after a long pause. 

He need not have said so, for every one 
could see it in his face. He looked so 
distressed and unhappy that it would have 
been enough, I should have thought, to 
have made any one confess a much greater 
fault than just cutting a few bits of rope 
on a miserable flagstaff. But no one 
spoke. 

“I must proceed, then,”' ho -went on, 
“ to ask each boy separately whether he 
has done this thing or not. The whole 
school 'will now pass before me and look 
me in the face, and say distinctly ‘ Yes ’ 
or ‘ No ’ to the question I now put. I 
have not often had occasion to put my 
boys through this ordeal, but I am glad to 
be able to say that when I have resorted 
to it I have never known it to fail. I 
do not ask you to tell tales of others, but if 
each of you can honestly declare your 
own iunooence I shall accept your word, 
Time -will doubtless bring the truth to 
light; but time, I trust, will never be able 
to show me that one of my boys could stand 
up in the presence of aU the rest, in my 
presence, and in the presence of Him who 
is above all, and to whom every secret 
thought is known, and deliberately say 
that which is false. Now come, one by 
one; advance to this place and say ‘ Yes ’ 
or ‘ No ’ to my question, on your honour.” 

The fellows rose each in his proper order, 
beginning with the seniors, and advanced 
to where the master was standing. They 
paused before him, looked him steadfastly in 
the face, and said plainly and distinctly, in 
answer to his question briefly put to each, 
“ No.” Poughcr’s gaze was as steady as 
any one else’s, and his voice as clear and 
distinct; perhaps more so. Mr. Lightfoot 
smiled, showing that he believed him and 
was satisfied. But when young Pierre’s 
turn come the boy seemed frightened. He 
bung back, and kept as much as possible 
out of sight. Mr. Lightfoot noticed his 
reluctance, and waited for him while he 
advanced with downcast eyes and faltering 
steps. At length he reached the rostrum, 
and stood there speechless. 

The question was put to him, and he 
was desired to answer “ Yes ” or ‘ ‘ No.” 

The lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. 
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Mr. Lightfoot leaned forward, and said 
something to him gently in an undertone. 

Pierre answered, almost in a whisper, 
“ No.” 

“Did you say ‘No’F” the master 
asked, with a shadow on his face. 

“Yes,” was the answer this time. 

“ Let me understand you,” said the 
master/ Did you out the cords of the 
flagstaff or no F ” 

“No.” 

“ You say ‘ No ’ to that ? ” 

Pierre bowed his bead without again 
speaking, and passed on. 

Mr. Lightfoot looked after him 'with a 
puzzled expression. 

“ I believe you,” he said. “ Where are 
you going ? ” 

The poor chap did not know what he 
was about. He was groping his way as if 
he had been in the dark. A sort of giddi¬ 
ness had come over him, as had happened 
before. Some of us took him by the hand 
and led him out of the room. 

“ Oh, my head! my head! ” he moaned 
out. 

Mr. Kennedy took him to his own room, 
and let him lie down upbn a sofa, and gave 
him something to revive him, but he still 
cried out, every now and then, “Oh, my 
head ! my head ! ” 

The ordeal was soon afterwards brought 
to an end. Young Byan caused some fun. 
He was told to say “ Ye.s ” or “ No,” like 
the rest. I don't beheve he had ever said 
“ Yes” or “ No ” before in his life, and he 
seemed as if he could not do it now. It 
was his habit whenever you asked him 
anything to repeat your own words—” I 
did” or “I diii’t;” “I have” or “I 
haven’t; ” “I will ” or “ I will not; ” but 
ho never said plain “ Yes ” or plain “ No.” 

When Lightfoot ^ut the question to 
him, “Did you do this mischief or not ? ” 
he answered, 

“ Sure now, why would I ? ” 

“ Can’t you answer a plain qjicstion ? ” 
said the doctor. 

“ I can, sir.” 

“ Do so, then.” 

“ I will, sir.” 

“ Say yes or no.” 

“ Yes or no, sir.” 

Some of us thought he was cheeking 
Lightfoot, but it wasn’t that. He did not 
seem to understand. 

“Did you, or did you not?” said the 
master. 

“ I-did, sir,” says Byan. 

“ Did what P ” says Lightfoot, looking 
very much surprised. 

“ Sure I did answer ‘ Yes or no,’ sir ! ” 

“ Did you cut the ropes of the flagstaff ? 
Tell me the truth plainly.” 

“I didn’t—never in me life, sir; not a 
thread of ’em. Why would I ? ” 

“ Go along, then,” said Lightfoot. 

The rest of the boys answered quickly 
and satisfactorily, and the master then dis¬ 
missed us 'with a few words. The flagstaff 
was to be left in its present state, he said, 
until the author of the mischief should bo 
discovered. The ragged cordage and the 
fallen gaff must remain as they were, as a 
witness against some person or persons 
unknown. He would not believe that any 
of his boys had done the mischief, because 
they had every one of them denied it. 
They must also, for their part, dismiss 
their suspicions against others if they had 
any, and not suffer anything that they had 
heard or seen to prejudice their minds. 
Time would no doubt bring the truth to 
light. They must have patience and wait. 

He did not look very well pleased, we all 
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thought, as he left the room. He was 
anxious and thoughtful. He looked in 
at Mr. Kennedy’s room as ho passed it. 
Pierre was lying there, with his eyes 
closed, and his head clasped in his hands, 
and Mr. Kennedy was bending over him. 
They did not speak to him, and he did not 
look up, nor take any notice. 

“ I t^ink we had better send over to his 
friend Dr. Hartshonie.” said Kennedy. ' 

“ I think so too,” said the master. 

Dr. Hartshomo was sent for, but he did 
not come. He happened to be away from 
home at the time, and did not appear at 
Nether Cray until nearly a week later. By 


Pierre had pronounced his denial, he felt j 
bound to believe that he had spoken truth, 
.so far, at least, as his memory would 
enable him. 

“ He could not have forgotten what 
passed only a few hours previously,” the 
doctor said. “ I do not think bis memory 
is affected except in regard to the events | 
which preceded his shipwreck.” j 

“ I don’t know,” said Mr. Lightfoot; j 
“ he is often very mueh confused.’ i 

“He has glimpses of the past occasion- 1 
ally; flashes of memory which come and I 
go, and which cause him a great deal of | 
perplexity, I dare say. But he is not 


mischief, he must rejrair it; or rather, I 
must for him.” 

• ‘ I am pledged to think otherwise,” ssii 
the master; “and if, in spite of myself,I 
entertain any doubts upon the subject, I 
have no right to give expression to thee. 
If I were to allow you to repair damag:i 
it would naturally be supposed that I 
considered Pierre to be guilty of the «ct 
which he has publicly repudiated ail 
denied.” 

“ What is to be done, then ? ” 

“ Nothing. Time will, I hope, unrar-1 
the mystery. If not I may pojhaps pt 
the flagstaff set to rights myself duriif 



Pierre before the Masters. 


that time Pierre was as well as usual. He 
had not, it is true, gone into school to do 
any work, nor had he mingled much with I 
the other boys; but that was because he 
did not appear to wish it. He was dull 
and out of spirits, and seemed shy of talk- , 
ing to any one except Mr. Kennedy, who 
suffered him to be a great deal in his , 
room. 

The story of the fl.agstaff was related to 
Dr. Hartshome; and all the circumstances < 
of the inquiry and the ordeal which fol¬ 
lowed were described to him at length. J 

On the question what part Pierre had I 
had in the matter, and what could be his 
motive and Pougher’s for refusing to give 
evidence, Mr. Lightfoot would not express 
an opinion. He had promised to accept 
their word as sufficient, and in spite of the 
hesitating and doubtful manner in which 


' wanting in intelligence, and has a tolerably 
^ distinct recollection of aU that has occurred 
since he came to England.” 

“ True, true. And yet I cannot account 
for his behaviour on this occasion.” 

“He generally gives you satisfaction, I 
hope,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, always; I have no fault to find 
with him.” 

" And his health is much improved since 
he came here ? ” 

“Yes, he looks better and stron^r, or 
did so, until these things happened.” 

Dr. Hartshome walked to and fro, think¬ 
ing, for a time, and then said, 

“ Well, Mr. Lightfoot, it you will allow 
me, I wiU have the flagstaff repaired.” 

“Not just yet, Dr. Hartshome, if you 
please.” 

“ If you think my boy Pierre did the 


! the holiday.?. That can be done withoi.: 

casting suspicion upon any one.” 

1 “ I don’t think it was Pierre who did 

I it,” said the doctor. “ I do not like lo 
question him on the subject. It would not 
* be wise to disturb his mind any more about 
■ itatpresent; but I do not believe he did it.' 

Mr. Lightfoot was silent. 

“ No,” Dr. Hartshome repeated, and 
kept on repeating the same word slowlj 
and thoughtfully. “No—no—no—no, I 
don’t believe he did it. Of course I know 
nothing but what you have told me, and I 
must confess that appearances are verr 
much against him ; but no—no—no ; I 
don’t believe he did it.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

Still Mr. Lightfoot was silent, and in 
silence he shook hands and went his way. 

{To be coiUinue.K) 
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I floundering in the water. I thought that he 
had turned to seize the man, and that the 
blood which tinged the waves was issuing 


PETER TRAWL; 

OK, BOUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD, i wooa wmcn tmf^a ine waves was iss^g 
^ o- . from hisbody; but no, it was the shark which 

Bt William H. G. KniosToif, : wounded. The man rose, and again 

Author qf *' Prom Powder Monkey to Admiral,** cte. plunged his knife into the monster's side. 
CHAPTEE XXI.—A CRUISE ACROSS THE PACIFIC i He did the Same several times, and then 
AND THE ADVE.NTUREs I MET WITH. j towing it Up by the tail to the ship, made 

O N reaching the ship we found that the I signs for the bight of a rope to be hove to. 

captain, the English missiomuy, and I him . He passed it over the shark’s head, 
the big old 
chief, IJtatee, 
had arrived 
on board just 
before us. 

The dector at I 2 

once told |: .. 
them what _=■ 
had occurred. 

“The fel- l_~ 
lows probe- j: ___ 
bly brought ==- 

their fate 
upon them- - 

selves,” said 
the captain. 

“They must 
have pror 
voked the 
savages and 
got killed iKg^ 
in oonse- “ 

quence.” 

“ I’m afraid 
that such was 
the case,” 
observed the 
missionary; 

“ but I ■mil 
!isk the chief 
to inquire in¬ 
to the mat¬ 
ter.” 

Htatee said 
le would do 
lo, hut if the 
vhite men 
vero guilty 
le could not 
iiidertake to 
lunish their 
uurderers. 

While we 
vere talking 
ome of the 
rew cried 
■ ut, “ A 
hark ! a 
bark! ” and 
ore enough 
here was a 
uge creature 
Brimming up 
lose under 
be counter, 
rith his fin 
iistabovethe 
rater, his 
ricked eye 
lancing up 
t the ship. 

'he chief 

lid something to one of the natives who 
ad come aboard with him, a fine athletic 
;llow, who, like the chief, appeared to be 
illy dressed in a tightly-fitting dark-blue 
Ik dross, but who, in reality, had only 
loin-cloth round his waist, fastened by 
girdle, in which were stuck a couple of 
nives, the rest of his body being perfectly 
ittooed from head to foot. 

The man looked at the shark, and wait- 
ig until it had gone a little ahead, over- 
jard he went, and swam rapidly up after it. 
resently he dived, and we saw the shark 



A Fight with a huge Shark. 

and another rope being secured near the 
tail, the monster was hoisted up, ■while the 
native, ■with wonderful agiliiy, dimbed on 
deck, apparently notin the slightest degree 
exhausted by his exertions. 

Immediately after this we saw a prodi¬ 
gious commotion near the entrance of the 
bay, while a loud sound like that of stones 
knocked together reached our ears. We 
soon made out a number of people, men, 
women, and children, who h^ come 
off from the extreme point forming one 
side of the entrance of the bay, and were 


B^wimming across it, shouting snd striking 
toother a couple of big stones, which they 
held in their hands. Having formed in a 
line across the bay, they turned and swam 
up it, and we saw that they were driving 
before them a shoal of porpoises. On they 
kept in perfect order, till the porjxiises were 
driven right ashore at the head of the bay. 
Here a number of other natives met them. 
Together they attacked the creatures, 
which they 
quickly kill- 
ra. The mis- 
sionary told 
us that their 
object was to 
extract the 
teeth, 
t h r o’u g h 
which they 
make holes 
for the pur¬ 
pose of form¬ 
ing neck¬ 
laces. 

“You’ll not 
forget, sir, I 
hope, to look 
out for my 
b r o t h e r 
Jack,” I said, 
as the mis¬ 
sionary was 
going. 

“You may 
trust me for 
that, my 
young 
friend,” he 
answered, 
kindly; “but 
I shall not be 
long on these 
islands, I 
fear, as the 
French are 
coming to 
take posses¬ 
sion of them, 
and they'll 
^ow no Pro¬ 
testant mis¬ 
sionaries to 
live here.” 

The captain 
had no wish 
to remain for 
the purpose 
of inquiring 
into the 
death of the 
two seamen, 
as they didn’t 
' be.ong to his 
ship, and we 
therefore 
sailed at day- 
break the 
next morning 
for Dominica, 
the largest 
island of the 

group, where we understood that we could 
obtain a larger supply of pork than we 
had obtained at Witatoo. 

We quickly came off that island, but 
could discover only one bay into which we 
could safely enter. 

As soon as we brought up, two of the 
boats were sent ashore under charge of Mr. 
Griffiths, ho going in one, and I, with Jim 
and Homer, in another. 

As we got near the beach we saw that a 
heavy surf was breaking on it. Mr. 
Griffiths, however, thought that we could 
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land safely, and waiting till the wave "had 
burst, we dashed on. 

Though we shipped a good deal of water, 
the boats got in safely. The natives being 
accustomed to supply whalers, guessing 
what wo wanted, had come down with a 
number of hogs to sell. The price for one 
was a bottle of powder, and five could be 
purchased for an old musket. 

Wo had brought a number of these 
articles for barter. Mr. Griffiths ordered 
me to stand by' the boats while he carried 
on the trade. 

As was my custom, I looked about in the 
hopes of seeing some English sailor of 
whom I might make inquiries about mj’ 
brother Jack. 

When we had purchased as many pigs as 
the boats would carry, we prepared to shove 
off. 

The natives made signs to us that we 
had better be careful, but we didn’t under¬ 
stand them, and the pigs being put on 
board, wo shoved off. 

“I’ll lead,” said Mr. Griffiths. “When 
you see me sate outside you can follow,” 
and away he went. 

He got through one breaker, but what 
was my horror to see the next catch the 
boat and roll her completely over! We 
knew that the place abounded with ground- 
sharks, and we expected to sec either him 
or some of the other men carried off by the 
savage creatures. 

He was not a bad swimmer, but, at the 
same time, was unaccustomed to make his 
way through a heavy surf. 

The re.st of the men cltmg to the boat, but 
he attempted to gain the shore by himself. 
I was about to tumble the pigs out of my 
boat, and to go off in her to his as.sistance, 
when three of the natives darted out 
through the foaming seas towards where he 
was struggling. Every instant I expected 
he would disappear, but they quickly 
reached him, and supporting him in their 
arms, brought him back safe to the beach, 
where the re.st of the men arrived, without 
hurt, on the bottom of the boat. 

“ We must not bo defeated, lads,” cried 
out Mr. Griffiths, as soon os he had re¬ 
covered. “We shall have better fortune 
next time.” 

The boat was baled out and put to rights, 
and the pigs, which had swum ashore, being 
again put in her, away we pulled, but just 
as she had got to the middle of the roller 
she broached to and over she w'ent. 

This time I, not without reason, 
feared that some of my shipmates would 
be lost, as I saw the boat tossing helplessly 
in the breakers, but presently she came 
dijiving, with all hands and the pigs, at a 
rapid rate towards the beach, where the 
natives reo.ivod them, looking as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. 

Still undaunted, Mr. Griffiths determined 
once more to make the attempt, and the 
next time succeeded. I waited until the 
largest roller, which I had carefully noted, 
had passed, and my men giving way, we 
got through, although the boat was nearly 
lialf full of water. 

We carried the pigs on board, but after 
this, at the suggestion of one of the na¬ 
tives, we anchored the boats a short 
distance from the shore by letting him 
dive dovm and make fast a cable to the 
coral at TOO bottom. 

The natives then swam off to us with the 
pigs and the cocoa-nuts which we bought 
of them, without making any additional 
charge for their trouble; indeed, to them 
it seemed a matter of course. We could 
obtain no yams, but we got instead some 


enormous plantains which served us instead 
of potatoes. As we could bring off but a 
few pigs at a time it was rather a long 
business, and wo hud then to skin and salt 
them down. 

The wind changing, and the surf no 
longer breaking at the end of the bay, wo 
were able to laud without difficulty. I had 
one day accompanied the doctor, who took 
only three other men to pull the boat. As 
he wished to botunise and obtain some 
shells and other productions of the island, 
the men went with him to carry what 
could be got, while I remained by the boat 
to prevent the natives from stealing the 
lead and gear belonging to her. 

Eefore long two or throe old women 
came down to the beach and began talking 
to me by signs, for words were of no use. 
Then others joined them. They took hold 
of my hands and .seemed to be admiring 
my complexion and examining my clothes. 
As far as I could make out they wanted me 
to accompany them to their village. When 
I refused, for of course I was not going to 
neglect my duty and leave the boat, they 
grew angry, and .at la.st several of them 
seized me by the aims and were attempting 
to drag me off. I struggled violently and 
shouted out at the top of my voice, but 
they didn’t seem to mind that. 

A^ they were very' strong I was com¬ 
pletely in their power, and I fully believed 
that I should be carried off, when I caught 
sight of a man running towards the l)oat. 
He proved to be one of our crew who had 
been sent back by the doctor for something 
ho had left. When he saw what was 
taking place, holding his musket in his 
hand, he rushed towards the old women, 
who let me go and scampered off. 

“It’s lucky for you, Peter, that they 
didn’t succeed in getting you away,” he 
said. “ They would have tattooed you all 
over and turned you into a nigger and 
made you marry one of their girls. I’ll 
stay by you, for the chances are they may’ 
come bock and try again to make you a 
prisoner. The doctor must manage to do 
without his spud.” 

When Dr. Cockle returned, thongh at 
first he began to scold the mas, when he 
heard why he remained he told him that 
he was right. At all events, had the natives 
carried me off it might have caused a deal 
of trouble to recover me. 

Sailing from the Marquesas we gradually 
worked our way westward towards the 
Society Islands, catching a few whales, till 
we arrived at Totiliah, one of the Samoa 
group. 

The scenery was magnificent, while 
everywhere the country was cxivered with 
beautiful trees, among them the pan- 
damus palm, the' tree-fern, the banyan, the 
bread-fruit tree, wild nutmeg, and superb 
bamboos. The natives also were very 
well-behaved and quiet, and were always 
inclined to treat us hospitably. Indeed, 
we might have travelled without the- 
slightest risk from one end of the island to 
the other. The good behaviour of the 
inhabitants was the result of their having 
become Christians owing to the indefatig¬ 
able exertions of missionaries. It was here 
that John WilUams, the great apostle to 
the Pacific heathen, spent several years. 
Not far off from where we lay at anchor 
was Leoni Bay, the scene of the massacre 
of the French navigator Perouse and his 
companions. 'iiVhile we were here two of 
the men we had obtained ran off. Two 
others were shipped in their stead. One 
of them, who called himself John Brown, 
as he stepped on deck seemed to me a re¬ 


markably fine fellow. He had iK-lui f; 
to a whaler which had been wivckdj 1 . 
time before, and he had reiuamcd 
while the rest of the crew went tn ■ 
Sydney; 

I immediately asked him the riiip*’: 
which I put to everybody, “ Do you b i 
anything of a young fellow namid j*. 
Trawl ? ” 

“ It seems to me that I have heard ii 'i 
name,” he said, “but when d- wl:- 
enn’t say. When did you last get 
him ? ” 

“He was wrecked in the Hehr.. 
was last seen in one of her boats wire - 
crews were making their escape from :i 
savages,” I answered. 

“ Then perhaps I m.ay help you a lin!- 
he said. “Some time ago wefcllmT.,- 
a whaler, and we were talking to her cr» 
At last, as we were going to shove (S' •; 
of the men said that he had been on h i; 
.the Helen, and he knew for certain tw 
her boats had got safely to Timor. V 
what became of the others he coulh 
tell.” 

I naturally asked which of the boa’.- 
reached Timor, and whether the c.af'i;" 
was one of them, but he could not Kiv.;: 

I was obliged to rest satisfied sith 
information. It gave mo fresh hopn t.. 
Jack was alive. 

I have not described the bay in whii;l 
lay. It was very deep and nam™. c 
might rather have been called a gull, li¬ 
as we got under vray the wind came li.- 
in, and we had either to anchor agniri " 
work out. The captain decided to da ■ 
latter. Two boats were sent ahead to; 
the ship romid, the rest of the crew wer, - 
their stations. Not a word was spoken. . 
wo all saw that we had no easy tiktope- 
form. As we went about, first on oue; • 
then on the other, we each time gamed; 
little ground. 

At last, as we were just again f t-’ 
about, a puff of wind drove her right ,is;' 
on a coral reef. In vain the men in tbt 
boats endeavoured to pull her round, t 
captain and both the mates gave bet ~ 
for lost, and the crow seemed to tin; 
the same, but Brown, who was loisn, 
round everywhere, call^ me, and we bi-d 
away at the fore brace. The forttoi* 
filled -with a flaw of -wind which came -: 
the shore, and away the ship went, t;' 
wind favouring us till we were clear out ; 
the bay. It was one of the narrofist 
escapes from shipwreck I ever hsd. 

The next land we made was ‘ ‘ Boacav t. 
and “ Keppel ” Islands, the former h ” 
a high peak, the latter a low, level idaU' 
'We here landed to obtain provisions, am tj 
which we got some of the finest j-®- ‘ 
ever saw. The natives were good-loc''>a.t 
friendly people. 

We continued on to the north-west. 
made the “Duke of Clarence" M-'t 
which has no land within four | 
miles of it. The captain said that h- 
touched there years before, but that ,i' i 
uninhabited. As we were nearingit.b ■ 
ever, a number of natives came off in b'p 
canoes loaded with cocoa-nuts and '"u-'f 
so that they or their fathers must 
made a long voyage to reach it in ' 
frail-looking vessels. 

Thence we proceeded to the Kinpu:;u 
group, of which Byron’s Island i’ ' 
largest. The men, who were htatb u" 
were quite naked, but the women '' 
small aprons of seaweed. They 
tattoo themselves, but many of tbeio w 
their skins rough and hanging in 
which gave them a most repulsive appu’' 




ancc. This was in consequence of their 
spending j much of their time in the 
water. 

They were savage not only in their 
[ipiwarance but in their customs, for we 
aeard that to prevent overcrowding, as 
:hc y cannot provide sufficient food for 
1 large population, they kill their infant 
iliildren. 

Such were the people of all these islands, 
loivever handsome in appearance, before 
he missionaries went among them. Many 
)f them had terrible wounds, produced in 
heir battles with each other, either by 
heir spr-ars or clubs, which are covered 
vith sharks’ teeth. 

We didn’t see the land till we were 
vithin about ton miles of it, as it is very low, 
x'ing of coral formation. Its only vege- 
able production is the cocoa-nut tree, 
vhich is of the ^eatest value to the natives. 
They build their huts of the trunks and 
oof them with the leaves. Their canoes 
ii-e composed of numerous pieces of the 
rood sewn together with cocoa-nut fibre, 
’ho form of these canoes, which are from 
ighteen to twenty feet long, is curious ; the 
hape is that of a whale boat cut in two 
mgthways: one side is ronnd, and the 
tlier perfectly flat, and they are kept up- 
ight by having an outrigger to windward 
,hich extends about ten feet from the 
ull. The sail is triangular and made of 
latting, and in fine weather they can beat 
0 windward with the fastest ship. 

W’e hero spent several montbs.^ccasion- 
lly toudiing at Byron’s Island for fresh 
ocoa-nuts and water. We had caught 
inoteen whales, when towards the evening 
f one day a twentieth was seen at a con- 
derable distance. 

“ We must have that fellow,” said the 
iptain. 

The boats were lowered; ho went in 
ne, Mr. Griffiths in another, and Mr. 
[arvey, tho second mate, in a third, 
nother whale appeared much nearer, but 
I a somewhat different direction. While 
[r. Griffiths puUed for the first, the cap- 
.in and second mate made for the second, 
oth were to windward. We had a light 
-eeze, and at once began to beat up after 
lem. 

Just before sundown we found that 
le captain and second mate had made 
St. It took some time before the whale 
as killed, and we could scarcely perceive 
le whift planted on its back before dark-r 
’ss came on. We had, in the meantime, 
■st sight of Mr. Griffiths’s boat, but we 
iped that ho would be equally successful, 
'e made tack after tack till we got up to 
c whale, which two boats were towing 
wards us. We burned a blue light to 
low the first mate our position, but 
oked in vain for an answering signal. At 
st the captain, being anxious at his non- 
)pearance, and fearing that some accident 
ust have happened, ordered the second 
ate to hang on to the whale while he 
!at the ship up in the direction Mr. 
riffiths's boat h^ taken. The hours went 
f and the wind increased and the sea got 

“ Never mind,” said tho captainHar- 
•y will hang on under the lee of tbe whale 
en if it does come on to blow harder, and 
i'll be safe enough.” 

At last, at about half an hour to mid- 
ght, we made out a faint light dead to 
indward. It took us some time to get up 
I it, for, though we were sure it must 
mie from the mate’s boat, it didn’t 
iproach us. 

As we got near we could distinguish 
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the people hanging to tho bottom of the 
boat, one of them sitting astride of her 
and holding up a lantern. We immediately 
hove to, and lowered a boat to take them 
on board. It then appeared that the boat, 
had been stove in by the whale, when the 
mate and his men clung on to her, tho 
whale fortunately not molesting them. 

Tho boat’s lantern is always headed up 
tight in a keg, together with a tinder-box 
aud candles, and having providentially se¬ 
cured the keg, they managed to open it, 
ge t out tho lantern, and strike a light. 
Wo might otherwise have passed them 
in the dark, and they would all probably 
have perished, as we should have run back 
to pick up Mr. Harvey’s boat and the whale 
we had lalled. We now did so at once, and 
a hard night’s work we had of it, as we had 
to secure tho whale alongside, and get 
ready for cutting in as soon as it was day. 

Soon after this, while I was aloft, I saw 
Jim, who had just been relieved at the 
wheel, go to the side, agd, throwing off his 
clothes, jump overboard. It was what we 
often did, tJways taking care to leave a 
rope overboard to get up by, to get rid of 
the soot and grease, besides which, as wo 
were close under the hne, the weather was 
ve^ hot, and a bath refreshing. 

Jim swam some way ahead of the ship, 
when the cook, to play him a trick, hauled 
up his rope, which I didn’t perceive, as I 
was looking at Jim. Just then I caught 
sight of the fin of a shark at no great ms- 
tanco off. I shouted to Jim to come back, 
and he, knowing that I should not give a 
false alarm, struck out lustily for the ship. 
Mr. Griffiths, who was on deck, seeing his 
danger, at once hove him another rope, and 
shouted at the top of his voice to keep the 
shark off. Still the monster came nearer 
and nearer. I saw Jim, to my great re¬ 
lief, get up to the side, but as he took hold 
of tho rope, from its bein^ covered with 
grease, it slipped through his fingers. Tho 
mate shouted to the other men on deck to 
come and assist him in hauling Jim up. I 
slid down on deck as fast as I could. On 
came the shark. Jim was still in the water,. 
and I expected to see my old friend caught. 

With all our strength we hauled at the 
rope, but still Jim couldn’t hold on by it, 
and I feared that it would slip through his 
fingers altogether, when, as it turned out, 
there was a knot at the end. This enabled 
him to hold on, and we hauled him up, 
more dead than alive from fright, just as 
the shark, showing the white of its belly, 
shoved its snout out of the water and made 
a snap at his feet, not six inches from them. 

Jim was saved, and I never in my life 
felt more inclined to cry foHoy than when ; 
I saw him out of danger. While tho shark 
was still alongside looking for its prey, 
one of the Marquesas islanders who came 
on deck, taking a knife in his hand, leapt 
right down, feet first, on the monster's 
back, which so scared it that away it went 
like a flash of lightning. 

I have mentioned these circumstances 
just as they occurred to show tho sort of 
life led by the crew of a whaler. I have 
more interesting events to narrate in the 
following chapters. 

(To be continued.) 



THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTDKE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verse. 

CHAI'TEU XVII.—MISGIVISC.S. 

M ost travellers who have passed a nieht 
in a South American forest have b(*n 
roused from their slumbers by a matiute 
mimcah more fantastic than melodious, 
performed by monkeys, as their ordmary 
greeting of tho dawn. The yelling, chat- 
tei-ing, soreeching, howling, all unjtc to 
form a chorus almost unearthly in its 
hideousness. 

Amongst the various specimens of the 
numerous family of the quadrumana ought 
to be recognised the little marikina; the 
sagouin, with its parti-coloured face; tho 
grey mora, the skin of which is used by 
the Indians for eovering their gmi-locks; 
the sapajou, with its smgular tuft over the 
forehead ; and, most remarkable of aU, the 
guariba (Simia BeHzcbul), with its pre¬ 
hensile tail and diabolical countenance. 

At the first streak of daylight, the senior 
member, as choragus, will start the key¬ 
note in a sonorous baritone, the younger 
monkeys join in tenor and alto, and uic 
concert begins. But this morning there 
was no concert at all. There was nothing 
of the wonted serenade to break the silence 
of the forest. The shrill notes resulting 
from the rapid vibration of the hyoid bones 
of the throat were not to be heard. 
Indians would have been disappointed and 
perplexed; they are very fond of the flesli 
of the guariba when smoked and dried, 
and they would certainly have missed the 
chiuit of the monkeys; but Dick Sands 
aud his companions were unfamiliar with 
any of these things, and accordingly the 
singular quietude was to them a matter of 
no surprise. 

They all awoke much refreshed by their 
night's rest, which there had been nothing 
to disturb. Jack was by no means the 
latest in oxiening his eyes, and hU first 
words were addrased to Hercules, asking 
him whether he had caught a wolf with 
his teeth. Hercules bad to acknowledge 
that he had tasted nothing all night, and 
declared himself quite ready for breakfast. 
The whole party were unanimous in this 
respect, and aftOT a brief morning prayer, 
breakfast was expeditiously serv^ by old 
Nan. The meal was but a repetition of 
the lost evening’s supper, but with their 
appetites sharpened by the fresh forest air, 
and anxious to fortify themselves for a 
good day’s march, they did not fail to do 
ai^e justice to their simple faro. 

Even Cousin Benedict, for once in his 
life at least, partook of his food as if it 
were not utterly a matter of indifference 
to him ; but he grumbled vepr much at the 
restraint to which he considered himself 
subjected; he could not see the good of 
coming to such a country os this, if he 
were to be obliged to walk about with his 
hands in his pockets; and he protested 
that if Hercules did not leave him alone 
and permit him to catch fire-flies, there 
would be a bone to pick between them. 
Hercules did not look very much alarmed 
at the threat. Mrs. Weldon, however; 
took him aside, and telling him that she 
did not wish to deprive tho enthusiast 
entirely of his favourite sccupation, in¬ 
struct^ him to allow her cousin as much 
liberty as possible, provided he did not 
lose eight of him. 

The morning meal was over, and it was 
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“Don't Fire !** 




only seven o’clock when tlie travellers were North American savannahs, only less plateau before, and I must confess it v 
once more on their way towards the east, ! marshy f ” 1 altogether difierent frotn what you & . 

_ beyond the Andes towards the Atlantic." 

! “You don’t mean that we arc goinr: 

' cross the Andes ? ’’ said Dick, in sndd-: 
alarm, 

I Harris smiled. 

“No, no, indeed. With our limfei 
means of transport such an undertshic 
would have been rash in the extreme, t 
had better have kept to the coast forer-- 
rather than incur such a risk. Our dat 
. nation, San Felice, is on this side of ti 
I range, and in order to reach it vc sIb- 
i not have to leave the plateau, of wliicb & 
greatest elevation is but httle over 1,® 
feet.’’ 

“And you say,’’ Dick persisted." Ik 
you have really no fear of losing your tit 
in a forest such as this, a forest into vliii 
you have never set foot before ?" 

“ No fear whatever,’’ Harris answer?: 

I “ so accustomed am I to travelling of Ih 
kind, that I can steer my way by athona:: 
signs revealing theiusmves in tbepori 
I of the trees, and in the composition of t 
j soil, which would never present theneeir- 
I to your notice. I assure you that I aitiT 
i pate no difScnlties.'’ 

! This conversation was not heard by to 

I of the rest of the party. Harris scemd: 
speak as frankly as he did fearlesdy, u: 
Dick felt that there luigbt be, after aH,i 

I ~___'--grounds for any of his own nusfT 

I / ' ‘ K inpp- 

v flays passed by, and the 12ttc 

■ April arrived without any special inciik’ 

fj Nine miles had been the average distat? 

accomplished in a day ; regular period^ 

preserving the same marching order as on Harris replied that such was indeed a rest had been taken, and, except that Jy 
the day before. correct description of the pampas of Eio spirits had somewhat flagged, the fat. 

The path was still through luxuriant Colorado, and the llanos of Venezuela and did not seem to have interfered wittti 
forest. The vegetable kingdom reigned the Orinoco. general good health of the travellers, 

supreme. As the plateau was immediately 
adjacent to tropical latitudes, the sun’s 
rays during the summer months descended 
perpendicularly upon the virgin soil, and 
the vast amount of heat thus obtained, 
combined with the abundant moisture 
retained in the subsoil, caused vegetation 
to assume a character which was truly 
magnificent. 

Dick Sands could not overcome a certain 
sense of mystification. Hero they were, as 
Harris told them, in the region of the 
pampas, a word which he knew in the 
<3uichnii dialect signifies “a plain;” but 
he had always read that these plains were 
characterised by a deficiouoy alike of watfir, 
of trees, and rocks ; ho had always under¬ 
stood that during the rainy season thistles 
spring up in great abundance and grow 
until they form thickets that are well-nigh 
impenetrable; he had imagined that the few 
dwarf trees and prickly shrubs that exist 
during the summer only stamp the general 
scene with an aspect of yet more thorough 
bareness and desolation. 

But how different was everything to all 
this! The forest never ceased to stretch 
away interminably to the horizon. There 
were no tokens of the rough nakedness 
that he had expected. Dick seemed to be 
driven to the conclusion that Harris was 
right in describing this plateau of Atacama, 
which he had for his part most firmly 
believed to be a vast desert between the 
Andes and the Pacific, as a region that was 
quite exceptional in its natural features. 

It was not in Dick’s character to keep 
his reflections to himself. In the course of 
the morning he expressed his extreme A herd of Ga«lie. darhed past him like a glowing cloud.*' J 

surpnse at nnauig tlie pampas answer so J 

little to his preconceived ideas. “But,” he continued, “ I own lamas First disappointed of his india-rafl 

“ Have I not understood correctly,” he much astonished as yourself at the character tree, and then of his humming-binis. 
f?aia, that the pampas is similar to the of this region; I have never crossed the had inquii'ed about the beautiful 


*'A herd of Gazelles dashed past him like a glowing cloud." 

‘But,” he continued, “ I own I am as 1 First disappointed of his india-i 
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'hich he had been led to expect he should 
'0 in this wonderful forest. Where were 
le bright green macaws ? where were the 
audy araa with their bare white cheeks and 
ointcd tails, which seem never to light upon 
le ground ? and where, too, were all the 
rilliant parroquets, with their feathered 
ices, and indeed the whole variety of those 
irest chatterers of which the Indians affirm 
rat they speak the language of nations 
jng extinct ? 

It is true that there was no lack of the 
smmon grey parrots with crimson tails, 
ut these were no novelty ; Jack had seen 
lenty of them before, for owing to their 
‘putation of being the most clever in 
limickry of the Psittacidm they have been 
omesticated everywhere in both the Old 
ad New Worlds. 

But Jack's dissatisfaction was nothing 
)inpared to Cousin Benedict’s. In spite 
i being allowed to wander away from the 
ink, he had failed to discover a single 
isect which was worth the pursuit; not 
ren a fire-fly danced at night; nature 
emed to be mocking him, and his ill- 
uiuour increased accordingly. 

In this way the journey was continued for 
ur days longer, and on the 16th it was 
timated that they must have travelled 
‘tween eighty and ninety miles north- 
istwards from the coast. Harris posi- 
vely asserted that they could not be much 
ore than twenty miles from San Felice, 
id that by pushing forward they might 
ipect in eight-and-forty hours to find 
lemselves lodged in comfortable quarters. 
But although they had thus succeeded in 
aversing this vast table-land, they had 
}t seen one human inhabitant. Dick was 
ore than ever perplexed, and it was a 
ibject of bitter regret to him that they 
id not stranded upon some more fre- 
lented part of the shore, near some village 
plantation where Mrs. Weldon might 
ng since have found a suitable refuge. 
Deserted, however, as the country ap- 
irently was by man, it had latterly shown 
self much more abundantly tenanted 
r animals. Many a time a long pluin- 
re cry was heard, which Harris attributed 
the tarcligrades or sloths often found in 
joded distrists, and known by the name 
“ aisand in the middle of the dinner- 
Jt on this day, a loud hissing suddenly 
oke upon the air which made Mrs. Wel- 
■n start to her feet in alarm. 

“ A serpent! ” cried Dick, catching up 
s loaded gun. 

The negroes, following Dick’s example, 
ire in a moment on the alert. 

“ Don’t fire ! ” cried Harris. 

There was indeed nothing iipprobable in 
e supposition that a “sucuru,” a species 
l)oa, sometimes measuring forty feet in 
igth, had just moved itself in the long 
ass at their side, but Harris affinnod 
at the “sucuru” never hisses, and do- 
ired that the noise had really come 
)m animals of an entirely inoffensive 
araeter. 

“What animals?” asked Dick, always 
ger for information, which it must be 
anted Harris seemed always equally 
xious to give. 

“Antelojies,” replied Harris: “but, 
sh! not a sound, or you will frighten 
im away.” 

“ Antelojies! ” cried Dick; “I must see 
mi: I must get close to them.” 

“ More easily said than done,” answered 
irris, shaking his head; but Dick was 
t to bo diveited from his purpo.se, and, 
n in hand, crept into the gross. He 
i not advanced many yards before a 


herd of about a dozen gazelles, graceful 
in body, with short, poiuted horns, dashed 
past him like a glowing cloud, and disap¬ 
peared in the underwood without giving 
him time to take a shot. 

“ I told you beforehand what you would 
have to expect,” said Harris, as Dick, with 
a considerable sense of disappointment, 
returned to tbe party. 

Impossible, however, as it had been fairly 
to scrutinise the antelopes, such was hardly 
the case with another herd of animals, the 
identification of which led to a somewhat 
singular discussion between Harris and 
the rest. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day, the traveUers were baiting 
for a few moments near an opening in the 
forest, when three or four large animals 
emerged from a thicket about a hundred 
paces ahead, and scampered off at full 
speed. In spite of what Harris had urged, 
Dick put his gun to his shoulder, and was 
on the very point of firing, when Harris 
knocked the nfle quickly aside. 

“ They were giraffes,” shouted Dick. 

The announcement awakened the curi¬ 
osity of Jack, who quickly scrambled to 
his feet upon the saddle on which he was 
lounging. 

“My dear Dick,” said Mrs. Weldon, 
“ there are no giraffes in America ! ” 

“Certainly not,” cried Harris; “they 
were not giraffes; they were ostriches which 
you saw ! ” 

“Ostriches with four legs! that will 
never do. What do you say, Mrs. 
Weldon ? ” 
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Mrs. Weldon replied that she hfid cer¬ 
tainly taken the animals for quadrupeds, 
and all the negroes were under the same 
impression. 

Laughing heartily, Harris said it was far 
from an uncommon thing for an inexpe¬ 
rienced eye to mistake a large ostrich for a 
small giraffe. The shape of both was so 
similar that it often quite escaped observa¬ 
tion as to whether the long necks termi¬ 
nated in a beak or a muzzle. Besides, what 
need of discussion could there be when the 
fact w'as established that giraffes are un¬ 
known in the New World? The reasoning 
was plausible enough, and Mrs. Weldon 


and the negroes were soon convinced. But 
Dick was far from satisfied. 

“ I did not know that there was an 
American ostrich ! ” he again objected. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Harris, promptly; 
“ there is a species called the nandu, which 
is very well known here ; we shall probably 
sec some more of them.” 

The statement was correct. The 
nandu is common in the plains of 
South America, and is distinguished from 
the African ostrich by having three toes, 
all furnished with claws. It is a fine 
bird, sometimes exceeding six feet in 
height; it has a short beak, and its wings 
are furnished with blue-grey plumes. 
Harris appeared well acquainted with the 
bird, and proceeded to give a very precise 
account of its habits. In concluding his 
remarks, he again pressed upon Dick his 
most urgent request that he should abstain 
from filing upon any animal whatever. It 
was of the utmost consequence. 



“A Halt was made for the night beneath a grove of lofty trees." 
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Dick made no reply. He was silent and 
ttou"litful. Grave doubts had arisen in 
his mind, and he could neither explain nor 
disp(*l thorn. 

When the march was resumed on the fol¬ 
lowing: day, Harris asserted his conviction 
that another four-and-twonty hours would 
bring: them to the hacienda. 

“And there, madam,” he said, arldress- 
in» Mrs. Weldon, “we can offer you every 
essential comfort, though you may not find 
the luxuries of yoiu* own h®iii© in San 
Francisco.” 

Mrs. Weldon repeated her expression of 
gratitude for the proffered hospitality, 
owning tliat she should now be exceedingly 
glad to reach the farm, as she was anxious 
nboTit liiT little son, who api)earpd to be 
threatened with the symptoms of incipient 
fever. 

Harris could not deny that although the 
climate was usually very healthy, it, never¬ 
theless, did occasionally produce a kind 
of intermittent fever during March and i 
April. 

“ But nature has provided the proper 
remedy,” said Dick ; and perceiving that 
Harris did not comprehend his moaning, 
he continued, “ Are we not in the region of 
the quinquinas, the bark of which is noto¬ 
riously the medicine with whic^h attacks of ' 
fever are usually trejited ? For my part, I ' 
sim amazed that we have not seen numbers 
of them already.” 

“Ah! yes, yes; I know what you 
mean,” answered Harris, after a moment's 
hesitation. “ They are trees, however, not 
always easy to find. They rarely grow in 
groups, and in spite of their large leaves 
and fragrant rod blossom, the Indians them- 
•^elves often have a difficulty in recognising 
them; the feature that di.stinguishcs them 
most i.s their evergrtien foliage.” 

At Mrs. Weldon's request, Harris pro- 
jnised to point out the tree if ho should sec 
one, but added that w'hen she reached the 
haciendo she would be able to obtain some 
sulphate of quinine, which was much more 
efficacious than the unprepared bark.* 

The day passc'd without further incident. 
No rain had fallen at present, though 
the warm mist that rose from the soil be¬ 
tokened an approaching change.' of weather. 
The rainy season was coilainly not far 
distant, but to travellers who indulged the 
expectation of being in a few' hours in a 
place of shelter, this was not a matter of 
great concern. 

Evening came, and a halt was made for 
the night beneath a grove of lofty trees. 
If Harris had not miscalculated, they could 
hardly be more than about six miles from 
their de.stination. So confirmed, however, 
was Dick Sands in his strange suspicions, 
that nothing could induce him to relax any 
of the usutd precautions, and he particu¬ 
larly insisted upon the negroes, turn by 
turn, keeping up the accustomed watch. 

Worn out by fatigue, the little party 
w*ere glad to lie down, but they had scarcely 
dropped off to sleep when they were aroused 
by a sharp cry. 

“Who's that?—who’s there?—what’s 
the matter?” exclaimed Dick, the first to 
lise to his feet. 

“ It is I! ” answered Benedict's voice ; 

“ I am bitten ; something has bitten me.” 

“A snake I ” exclaimed Mrs. Weldon, 
in 111 arm. 

“ No, no, cousin ; bettor than that. It 
was not a snake, I believe it was an or- 


• Tliis bark was formerly, reduc€^ to powder, knowrr 
n.«5 " Tulvia Jcaulticiis/’ Ixjcauso in Iho y<;.ar the 
In Rome imported a large quantity of it from 
ila'ir missionaries iu South Americs. 


thoptera. I have it all right I ” he shouted, 
triumphantly. 

“ Then kill it quickly, sir, and let us go 
to sh*op again in peace,” said Harris. 

I “Kill it! not for the world! I must I 
I have a light and look at it.” 

; Dick Sands indulged him, for reasons of 
' his own, in getting a light. The ontomo- 
1 logist carefully opened liis hand and dis¬ 
played an insect somewhat smaller than a 
Ixie, of a dull colour, streaked with yellow 
on the under portion of the body. He 
looked radiant with delight. 

“A dipteral ” he exclaimed, half beside 
himself with joy; “a most famous dip- 
tera I ” 

“ Is it venomous?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“Not at all to men; it only hurts ele¬ 
phants and buffaloes,” 

“But tell us its name. What is it?’* 
cried Dick, impetuously. 

The naturalist began to si)eak in a slow, 
oracular tone. 

“ This insect is here a prodigy; it is an I 
insect totally unknown in this country—in 
America.” 

“ Tell us its name ! ” roared Dick. 

“ It is a tzetzy, sir ; a true tzetzy.” 

Dick’s heart sank like a stone ; he w'ss 
speechless. He did not—doied not—ask 
more. Only too well ho knew where the 
tzetzy could alone be found. He did not 
I close his eyes again that night. 

{To be c</nttnneii.) 


Mintcr ^itnboor ^musemenfs. 


M.voic Risos. 

These arc usu.ally made of brass, aiul tight in 
number. Thero ai*c three single rings—two 
jKjrfect, the tliinl (the “key”) bring a trick¬ 
ring, liaVing a spring opening at one side. Tlie 
series is completed by a set of two, and a set of 
three, interlocked iis below. 



The performer generally carries the rings 
uiwn his left arm, and hands round the two 
perfect single ones for exainin.'ition, re([uest- 
iiig some one to join tln'm together. This 
proving an impossibility, the manipulator will 
show how it ought to bo done ; and taking the 
set ol two lie apparently presses one throiigli the 
other. These cjui be examined, but no joint or 
opening will be found. The wonder-worker will 
now take the kej'-ring (hiding the joint with 
hi.s thumb and finger), pass lioth tlie single 
rings upon it, and take them olF ag.-iiu. Tlien 
ho will return tlicrn to the key-iing, and also 
put ou it the .sets of two an<l Ihrto, hut as if 
they were all disunited previously. Now a 
vigorous shake as he opens the “key,” and all 
the rings fall jangling to the ground, the single 
ones |K)ssibly rolling away and giving the idea 
that all arc in the same condition. 


After this a little f>ractice will enable inyo:; 
to weave them into all kinds of fantastic shifts 
by using the combinations of three and it 
and the single rings, in connection viiii 
“key.” 

Sometimes twelve rings are use<l, acd tkfc:-. 
more dillicult to manage, they are, when » J 
worked, capable of pro«iucing far more 
ing ctfects. In this case the number is mad- l; 
by live single rings, sets of two and tlutre re¬ 
spectively, intcrlocketl, and two key-rings. 


The CrxxiNG Servants. 



servitore when matters went wrong made tt.:i 
tremble in their shoes. 

Two varh'ts, Pumpemiked and Lackadsi::> 
having stayed out late upon one occasion, ’ 
their arrival at the castle moat found that :L 
drawbridge had l>een raised. This lowered th?: 
spbits. How wore, they to ^et over the wi: 
water of the moat to save getting into hot 
w'ith the baron ? If they could only eros \hx' 
ditch, they would get over tlieir dilemma at ib- 
same time. Swim it they could not; ii 
too broad to jump, tlicy Icajied to that concla^’.'t 
at once. What tca^ to be done ? Ah, joy I T 
have been a deal boreil, but now they ia* 
discovered two plank.s ; with these will thtyn: ik' 
a bridge and so abridge the jieriod of l! ^ 
absence from the c-astle. 

Alas ! after luucli labour in dragging tb's- 
timbers to the water’s edge, they fiUid tlien. i” 
short to reach across. They have no toj*> • 
make a raft, or to tie tlie plank.s together 
bridge. What is to be done ? Why this:— 



You see those retainers retained their cuiair .5 
after all. j 

But it is obvion.s such a mode of access 
ujK'n to detection, .as, though they drew 
plank after them, the other remaiu^ri on t-'*' 
wrong side of the moat. However, tliia 
notico, but the nc.vt night they crossed from ' 
castle ;u they liad come to it, by the iiupro\.'^ 
bridge :is above. But they felt that such a mri- * 
returning would not bear 
repetitiofi,' and so puzzled 
themselves how to im¬ 
prove upon their some¬ 
what ingenious device. 

The outcome of this was 
that they arranged their 
first half of the bridge 
that night in this wise, .1 

and one of the retainers—Pumpcniikcl— 




,j)n the plnuk at A, while tho other walked to the 
^)theren(l and floated 
NO. 2 ])lank over, 

Ideating it upon the 
pposite biiiik, so 
i-iackada-sius tlien 
^alked across, drew 
^o. 2 plank on 

*hore, leaving one 
ud over the moat, 
i Ills companion 
ad done, and 
“■A)od upon it at B. 
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Pompemikel now stepped 
from the position 
at A, and floated 
^ his plank partly 
•J across, turning it’ 
over upon the op¬ 
posite one and so 
getting safely to 
the other side. 
When he got on 
pulled I after liim, and 
ley concealed both in the bushes by the waters 
ge in readiness for future operations. 
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TAMPS AND POSTCARDS ISSUED 
DURING 1879. 

^ (Continucdi/rovi pttge 320.) 

Mexico. 

lampsnrith 1 cent, brown. 

If heads. 2 ,, violet, 
gk ^ orange, 

i 10 „ blue. 

25 ,, rose. 

^ 50 green. 

gi So „ bright violet. 

^ 100 ,, black. 

^imps with 2 „ brown. 

^^ortedeMar”5 ,, yellow. 


red. 

blue. 


10 

25 

50 „ green. 

100 „ violet. 

Postcards— Value not indicated, 8 varieties, 
i^velopes— 4 cents, blown. 

^ 10 „ yellow-green. 




25 


blue. 


^ Montevideo. 

1* Stamp.s— 1 peso, .sky blue. 

‘ ‘ Fucra d& Flora. ” 

1 cent, ‘ red'broivn. 

5 „ green. 

10 ,, vermilion. 

20 ,, bistre. 

1 peso, blue. 

Postcards— 2 cents, black and blue, 

2 -f- 2 ,, black and green, 

nvelopcs— 5 ,, orange-red. 

10 ,, blue, 

20 ,, vermilion. 

Band— 1 ,, red, 

\ Natal. 

< Stamp— 1 penny on sixpence, rose. 

^ Newfoundland. 

’ Postcard— 2 cents, bright red. 

New Granada. 

Jp Stamps—25 cents, black on green. 

jQ 25 ,, green on white. 

TA 25 ,, black on rose. 

■ 1 peso, brick-red. 

Norway. 

[••Postcards— 6+6 ore, green. 

10 + 10 ,, cm*mine. 
Christiaimi^id. 

Stamps— 2 ore, black on lilue. 

^ - 4 ,, black. 


i 




4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

10 

10 


ultramarine. 

black on green. 

sOlferino. 

vermilion. 

violet. 

green. 

yellow. 


Postcards— 2 ore, ultramarine. 
4 ,, solferino. 


Stamps- 


DroTitlbcim. 

2 ore, blue. 

red and orange. 


8 „ yellow and green. 
Orange Free State. 
Stamp—5 shillings, green. 
Panama. 

Stamps—5 cents, blue-green. 

10 ,, feky blue. 

20 „ rose. 

50 ,, orange. 

Paraguay. 

Stamps—5 cents, on 2r blue. 

5 centavos, yellow-brown, 

5 reales, orange. 

10 „ red-bistre. 

Peilsia. 

With Lion. 

Stamps —1 kmn, carmine on yellow. 

4 ,, gold on white. 

5 ,, lilac. 

10 ,, bronze. 

Head of Shah. 

1 kran, red border. 

5’ ,, green border. 

Postcards—Service, bright yellow. 

2 ^ shahee, red and black. 

Peru. 

Stamps—1 centavo, orange-yellow. 

2 ,, .slate-lilac. 

5 ,, pale blue. 

Envelope—5 ,, green. 

Philippine Iseand.s. 
Stamps—2 cents on 25c. green. 

8 „ 100 c. carmine. 

12 ,, 25c. gi'een. 

100 mil do peso, green. 

250 ,, bUtre. 

Postcards—3 tents, brown. 

20 ,, lilac’brown, 

Portugal. 

Stamps—50 rcis, blue. 


Stamps— 1 real, carmine on white. 

1 ,, carmine on salmon. 

Samoa. 

Stamp— 3 pence, lilac. 

San Salvador. 

Stamps— 1 cent, green. 

2 ,, carmine. 

5 ,, blue. 

10 ,, black. 

20 „ violet. 

SniMoon. 

Stamp— 1 anna, green. 

Shanghai. 

Stamps— 3 cand. on 16c. green. 

20 ,, ,, 40c. red. 

60 ,, ,, 100 c. bistre. 

South Australia. 
Postcard— 1 penny, lilac. 

Spain. 

Stamps— 2 cents, black. 

blue-green. 



10 

Postcards—20 
15 + 15 
30 

20 + 20 
Envelopes—25 
50 


blue-green. 

blue. 

brown. 

^cen. 

blue. 

blue. 

rose. 


Porto Rico. 

Stamps— 5 cents, brown-violet. 
10 ,, bistre. 

15 ,, green. 

25 ,, blue. 

50 ,, deep gi'eeu. 

1 peso, lilac, 

Queensl.ocd. 

Stamps— 1 i)enny, orange. 

2 ,, bright blue. 

4 „ yellow. 

Roumania. 

Stamps— 10 bani, ultramarine. 
30 „ 


n 

3 

5 

10 

15 

25 

50 

Postcards— 6 
5 + 5 
10 


vennilion. 

black. 

light olive. 

sea-green. 

carmine. 

brick. 

blue. 

bistre. 

black on rose, 
black on rose. 
caiTuine on rose. 


Russia. 

Stamp— 7 kopecks, grey and carmine. 
Postcard— 3 ,, black. 

Envelope— 7 ,, grpy* 

St. Domingo. 

Stamps— i real, lilac on white. 

^ ,, lilac on blue. 


carmine, 
bistre, 
ultramarine, 
bistre, 
omnge. 

1 peseta, red. 

4 >. grej'- 

10 ,, oUve-brown. 

Surinam. 

Stamp— gulden, green and orange. 

Tasmania. 

Stamp— 8 pence, lilac. 

Tobago. 

Stamps— 1 penny, camine. 

3 ,, blue. 

6 ,, orange. 

1 shilling, green. 

5 „ gtey- 

Tolima, 

Stamps— 5 cents, lake. 

10 ,, blue, 

RtgiitreUion. 

10 cents, colours on white. 

TkAnsv.aai,. 

Head of Queen, 

Stamps—1 penny, lake-red. 

3 ,, solferino. 

4 ,, green, 

6 grev. 

1 shilling, blue- 

green. 

2 ,, dark- 

blue .. ^ 

1 penny on 6 d. black, several Tarietias. 
Anns and V.S. 

1 penny, orange and red. 

3 „ lilac and green. 

Trinidad. 

} penny, lilac. 

14 „ lilac and red. 

United .State.s. 

Postage due. 

1 cent, brown. 

2 „ 



Stamp— 
itcard— 


Tosl 


Stamps- 


3 

5 „ 

10 „ 

30 „ 

60 „ 

Itetumcd stamp. 

No value, brown. 
■Western Australia. 
Postcards—4 penny, red-brown. 

1 ,, blue. 

WUSTEMBDRG. 

stamp— 2 marks, red on yellow. 
Postcard—10 -b 10 pf., red on yellow. 
Band— 3 „ green. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION SUBJECT. 


V —The Artist’s Model. 



• * • We oiler two prizes, of the value of three guineas and two guineas respectively, for the two best copies of this picture, in oils or watcr*cote 
To be copied on canvas, millboard, or other suitable material, the largest size allowed to go through the post (18 in. oy 9 in.). Open to ownp<titcs 
of all ages up to twenty-one. The last day for sending in is May Ist. For general conditions, hints, etc., sec ]>age 288. 


Clorre0pottl)cncc. 


T. B., A Constant Rsader, and A. Caston.—Y ou 
wonid probably be able to get the wood, and the 
book on fretwork, at Proskauer’a, 430, Oxford Street. 

F. L. 0.—For your fretwork varnish go to any oilman, 
but be careful to tell him for what purpose you want 
It. There are many books published on fretwork. 

Collector op Old coins.— farthings are commoner 
than those of Charles li. ; you can buy as many as 
you like for a penny each. The farthing with the 
young head of George ii. would sell, according to its 
condition, for from threepence to sixpence. 

E. J. F.—1. You can cosily make the arithmetical cal¬ 
culation you re(iiiire for yourself, or else your etliica- 
tion has been shockingly neglected. 2. Designs for 
iretwork can be got at 480, Oxford Street. 

K, .S,—A very useful little l>ook on the printing trade 
lathe “Compositor's Guide and Pocket Book,” by 
Joseph Gould, to l>e had at Marlborough’s. 61. Old 
Kailey, London ; or of the author, 24, South Street, 
Middlesborough. 

A. E. L,. and Hkrr Vinklemann.—To get a high and 
permanent polish on fretwork, first well oil the wood, 
and hit all holes with Kiissian Oillow, rubbing this i 
substance in as well all over. Let it ilry for several I 
hours, and tlien go on as before, and It will not sink | 
in. The failure of your previous attempts probably ' 
arose from the wood not being properly filled in, and 
its not having been done In a warm room, which is ' 
necessary. When it has agood bright body of polish, I 
let it stand for a few hours to get hard, before clean- I 
ing off with methylated spirit. 

J. A. ('. 1. The regulations for rowing on the lake in 
Biittersea Park are ptiblicly exhibited there. 2. Row¬ 
ing would l»e learned l»etter by practice than by 
bo(»k8 : but we may devote an article or two to the 
subject. 


W. Botf.r —One of the best books of chemistry for 
beginners Is Gill's “Chemistry for Schools,” published 
by Stanford, Charing Cross (4s. Gd.). 

A. F. W. and N. W.—1, Are you so very’ anxious to 
have moustachiost If nature does not endow’ you 
with them, we can recommend you no specific: nor 
can we tell you how to grow tall! 2. Ask at a surgi¬ 
cal instrument maker's. 

Medical student.—T he Information yon would ac¬ 
quire by writing direct to the India Office and Admi- 
iwty respectively would be far more valuable than 
you could get from any handbook. The A rmy 
Meilical Department is at present in a very chaotic 
state. 

Ge Jk. -The makers of the various tricycles each 
vaunt their own instniment as the best. Go to a 
good firm, and act upon their opinion and your own 
judgment. 

Walter Tiffin.—T he chemical chiefly used in “those 
pictures which, on being held before the fire, change 
I from winter U) summer.” is chloride of cobalt. The 
trunks and branches of trees must l>e done with 
Indian ink, and tlie leaves with the cobalt, which 
must not be too strong. 

S, n.—The large star visible in the east in the early 
morning, referred to by our correspondent, is the 
planet Venus, which, owing to its being at iU ex¬ 
treme w’esterly elongation from the sun about this 
time, is more than usually brilliant. 

Kara avis.—T he following lias been described as a 
** positive cure” for corns—the strongest acetic acid, 
nfjplied night and morning with a camel-hair brush 
In a short time the corn, whether hard or soft, should 
disappear. 

Jons Warrkn.—W e know of no journal devoted to 
tlie dyers' trade. 

I Schoolboy, J. T. C., F. L. C., F. B., W. F. G., an<l 
I A. W. J.—Mr. Statham, 111, Strand, London, would 
\ probably supply you with what you require. 


M. Dadnk and H. B. L. A.—Try Mr, TheoWl i 
Church Street, Kensington. 

W. G. 0.—Cruchley’sCounty Maps, io behadbjorD 
of auy bookseller. 

OxoN.— You had better make the tclepbon« 
which yon should be abbs eaailj to do from Uk ^ 
Btructions contained in our first rolame. 

W. A. B._The Bishop of Sodor snd Mm, «J«i ^ 
junior of the other bishops (provided he 
of the archbishops, or London. Durham, or » 
Chester) have no seat in Parliament. 


Franc-Tibeur —The original flag of the UoM 
consisted of alternate blue and red 
the top comer thirteen stars on a bine wlu- 
the present flag, see tlie coloured plats in 
volume. 

A Constant Reader.—To make bird Hms. **^*{*?} 

pint of linseed oil; put the vessel—not wort 

third full—on a slow fire, It wviiii- 

uiitil it tliickens as much as required * 
rather harder than for use. Pour it iatocol'i i 
It can be brought back to the consistenc) rfi-T 
with a little Archangel tar. I 

J. R., Hkdley, and Others, scarcely 3 

We cannot occupy space with matters of nv'e' - 
interest. I 

C. W. T.-l The distemper i« Unble to «tt.^JJ| 
I from four months to four years old. 11 ^ 3 
1 most in spring and autumn. 2. The niw*-“ • 3 
j female dog must be left to your own 
, know one which actually answers to i® 

3. Your writing is very good and clear. . '3 
Dog,” by “ Idstone,” and Dr. Gordon StaWea ■ 

iiel Guide,” are good boola. We I ■[- 

some illustrated articles on the suojw- • ^ 
btabies, almost Immediately. .. 

All thf back numbers and parts 
Own Paper are Stiil in print, and ^ 
bp order o/ any bookseller, or/rain the ofof- 
























Price One Penny. 

(ALL RIOHTa RE9XETI3>.] 


Old Liz emulates the Squirrels. 


By R. M. Hali.antyne, 

Anchor 0 / ** The Lijfboaf," " Pont llanti" etc. 

CIIAITER XXIII. Forxi) AND .'iAVKO. 

OW it must not tie iningined that old 
Liz, after being carried away by the 
jd, submitted to her fate without a 
uggle. It was not in her nature to give 
without good reason. She did not sit 
wn and wring her hands, or tear her 
r, or reproach her destiny, or relievo her 
lings by venting them on the old couple 
ler her charge. In short, she did not 
I back in her distress on any of the 
ages of the imbecile. 


THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 

TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 
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Her first care was to arrange Daddy and 
Mrs. ArViuldcni.'inn in such a iiiaiiiior that 
they could sleep with some degree of com¬ 
fort in their chairs. This .she did by 
means of pilhiws and blankets, and, 
after accompli-diing it, sat down on the 
wet b<!d to contemplate the pair. Her 
satisfaction was soon marred, however, by 
the discovery that Mrs. Winklemanu was 
given to kicking in her sleep. In one of 
the spasmodic lungi's with her lower limbs 
she gave Daddy’s legs such a shake that 
the old gentleman was half awakened by 
the surprise. 

It will be remembere d th-.it the p.air were 
seated i-is-u-vis in their rcspeciivo arm¬ 
chairs, with a low table between them, and 
■ their legs resting thereon. To prevent a 
recurrence of the kick Liz put a piece of 
broken plank between them on the table, 
and by mc.ans of a rope wound round legs 
and table, effectufdlj. restrained the unruly 
members. She then returned to her place 
on the soaking truckle bed, and, leaning 
her W'et shoulders against the wall, endea¬ 
voured to think what was to be done when 
the retuni of day should enable her to act. 
To act W!is easy to Liz, but thought was 
difificult. In attempting it she fell sound 
asleep. Her shape helped her ; she did not 
require to Ue down. Her bead merely 
dropped on one of her fat shoulders. The 
rotundity of her frame rendered a coUapse 
impossible. Thus she slept and snored 
until daylight shone through the parch¬ 
ment windows—until Daddy awoke her 
with a gasping cough. 

“ Hough I Hi! Liz, there’s sumthin’ 
wrong wi’ my legs I ” 

“ Hoots! baud yer gab! ” cried his polite 
daughter, leaping from her damp couch 
into the water, with no other evidence of 
feeling th.an a sharp “ Heoh! ” as the cold 
clement laved her limbs. “ There’s noe- 
tbin’ wrang wi’ yer logs, only I’ve tied 
them to the table to keep them frae tum’liu 
aff.” 

“ Mine boy, have he cornin’ back ? ” asked 
Mrs. Winklemann, who was awakened by 
the conversation. 

“Na; he’s no come hack yet, but he’ll 
ho here afore lang, nae doot. Be quiet noo, 
like guid bairns. I canna let yer logsdoon 
yet, for the floor’s dreedfu’ wat. There ! ” 
she added, casting loose the ropes and 
arranjring the limbs more comfortably; 

jist let them lie where they arc and I’ll 
gic ye yer brekfists in a meenit.” 

She was as good as her w'ord. In a few 
minutes the submissive pair were busy with 
bread and cheese, which,.with a little cold 
water, was the only breakfast poor Liz had 
to give them. 

While the raoming meal was being dis¬ 
pensed the anxious Tittle woman thrust a 
bite or two into her own mouth and ate as 
she moved about. Then she told the old 
people she was “ gauin up the liim to look 
aboot her.” Without more ado she dipped 
into the fireidaco and disappeared up the 
chimney. 

Her surprise on reaching this point of 
vantage was very great. The cott.age was 
no longer dtiven over the bosom of a wide 
sea, but floated quietly in a calm basin 
surrounded by trees. During the night it 
had been carried far down in the direction 
of Lake Winnipeg, and had got entangled 
in one of the clumps of wood with which 
some parts of that region were studded. 
The hut had been so completely thrust into 
the copse that it was quite surrounded by 
foli.age, and nothin,' of the surrounding 
counti-y w;is visilil.' from the chimney-top. 
The only thing that still remained obvious 


to old Liz was the fact that the hut still 
flouted, and was laid in position by 
a stout branch, wliich bad cu-ught the 
roof. 

We have said that thought—that is, 
profound or consecutive thought—was a 
trouble to old Liz. Her miud leaped ill 
an faiterjectioii.al, flasliiiig manner. Her 
actions were imjmlsive. A tall tree, a 
squirrel, and a bird’s-eye view flashed into 
her brain at the same moment. She 
desired the last, and iirocetdcd to .act like 
the second, by seizing a limb of the first 
which hung convtniently at her elbow. 
But her emulation of the aijnirrel was not 
very successfid, for, allhoagh a strong 
frame and powerful will are useful in 
elimbiiig tall trees, peltii.oats, even when 
short, are against that (ii>eration. It is 
needless to say, however, tliat in flic case 
of old Liz difficulties were only met to be 
oifercome. In five* or b n minutes she 
stooii with dishevelled hair, bleeding hands, 
and toi'ii garments, among the toprao.st 
branches of the tall tree, and surveyed the 
w'orld beneath with feelings of mingled 
surprise and dismay. There was evidently 
no abatement of the flood. On her left 
hand lay a boundless lake; on ber right 
there spread out a little .arehipehigo of 
trec.s and bashes. ’While she gazed her 
eye was arrested by two dark specks on 
the horizon. Could they be boats f Yes; 
they moved I Clearly they must bo cither 
boats or canoes. 

Olio of the old woman’s intellectual 
flashes occurred at this point. There was 
a fishing-rod in the liiit below, a primitive 
one, such as Adam might have used in 
Eden—the br.anch of a tree. 

Down came old Liz, iinioh faster tb.an 
she went up; slipping, scratching, rend¬ 
ing, grasping, and clutching, until .she 
gained the cliimney, down which she went 
unceremoniously, alighting, as formerly, 
with a squash which not only alarmed but 
besprinkled the old couple. 

Liz caught up the rod, tied an apron to 
it, and then using it as a lance, eharced 
the fireplace. It stuck, of course, but Liz 
was in no mood to be bafflcxl. She bent 
the rod powerfully' and forced it up. Fol¬ 
lowing it, she emerged from the chimney, 
and, with a spirit worthy of Excelsior, 
bore her banner to the tall tree-top, and 
fastened it to the topmost bough with the 
last remnant of her tom ncekcrcliicf. 

It was in the morning of the day about 
which W'e now write, that Victor Raven- 
shaw and his friends anived at the settle¬ 
ment. AVc have said that Michel RolUn 
set off alone in a canoo in .search of his 
mother the moment lie obtained sufiScient 
information to enable him to act. At first 
he paddled wildly over the wateiy plain, 
as if mere exertion of miyscle would accom¬ 
plish his end, but soon he began to con¬ 
sider that without giving defiiiilo direc¬ 
tions to his energies he could not hope for 
success. Ho therefore made straight for 
the mission-station, where ho found Mr. 
Cockrau’s family and people encamped on 
the stage, the minister himself being away 
in his canoe risitiiig some of his scattered 
flock,andofferingtheiii such comfort as only 
those can who truly trust in Christ. Here 
he was advised to go to the Mountain, to 
which place it was probable his mother and 
grandfather would have been conveyed if 
picked up by any passing boat or canoe. 

Deciding to do .se, he jiaddlcd away at 
once with diminishing hopes and a heavy 
hc,>ii-t, for the evidences of total destruction 
around him were terribly real. He had 
not gone far winn a canoe aiipeared on 


the horizon. Tliere was oue iigui. : 
As it diew near the figure sceau-J ha... 
Nearer still and he recognised it. 

“ Viiiklmiaun I ” 

I ” Michel!” 

The friends arrested their canvi > 
I grasping hands. 

! “I seek for ma m^re,” said iL !. 

! breed. 

I “I for mine moder,’’ returaed 
I German. 

! A hurried consultatieii ensued. Iv ■ 

I C'f no use goingto the Mounfuin. IV,, 
i mann had just come from it, baviu;.' 
to find Ids mc.thcr. He was still sue: ' 
from the effects of his recent accile.i 
lu^ could not wait. He woulil cniiii;.::- 
search till he died. RcUin was i: 
same miud, though neither he n: i 
friend appeared likely to die setii. 1 
resolved to continue the search l. e-tl ■ 

Doth of them were thoroughly aofi : 
with the Red River j.daiiis in all dii ■ 
hut Rollin was more versed in tie i 
of water. The greater part of his h}- : 
had bi en spent in canoeing anduiei 
expeditions with his father, from vl a 
inherited the French tongue and lEat' ' 
which showed so much more posi..;-! 
than the Scotch element in his wuj ' 
tion. After his father’s death hetai' ■ 
sorted and hunted much with Pien 
wlio spioke Indian and French, Ut - 
markably little English. PeegnUt '! 
also a splendid canoe-man, so that 1. i 
buel come to study with great inteDig: i 
the flow and effect of currents ot ' 
wliefher deep or sliaUow, narrow or ir i 
Hence, when'Winklemann related dr:- ' 
stantially all he had done, he ito r : 
head and gave it os his opinion that b:'' 
not gene the right way to work at aJ. 
that, according to the lie of the laiii ' 
the height of the flood, it was ceitaia J 
hut must have been oanied far helov l: 
part of the settlement in the dindi ' 
the lower fort. ^ 

Poor Winklemann was so worn out v 
unsuccessful searching that he was '! 
too glad to follow wherever Miohd i 
chose to lead. Hence it came to jae' ■ 
in the afternoon of the same j 
scarchera came in view of the t.di 
where old Liz had hoisted her ' 
distress. 

“VoUa!” exclaimed Michel, on-' 
catching sight of the ensign. 

“'Vat is datf” said his companion ; 
dlirg closer alongside of his frieii l-" 
speaking in a hoarse whisper. 

“ It look like a flag,” said EoUin. t'J‘ 
ing on with incresiscd vigour. 
something like one crow below it. 
added, after a short time. 

“ It have stranch voice for von on 
said the Germsm. 

He was right. The yell of trioinp-- 
joy uttered by old Liz when she , 
her sign,al had been observed was 'o; ' 
the imitative powers of any crow. I' "i 
poor creature waved her free arai. ^ | 
continued to shout, while her kefo 
tossed wildly round her sooty f'*', 
presented a spiectaclo that might wi u r ^ 
caused alarm not unmixed with ^ 
in a manly breast; but there was s erf ^ 
tone in the shouts which scut a s’'-' 
thrill to the heart of EoUin, cau.=inc '-j 
strange to say, to think of luUab''' y 
infant days! With eyeballs fixed 
tree-top, open-mouthed and hresw-’ 
quick, he paddled Swiftly on. i _ 

“Michel,” said Winklemann, in a 
per. oven hoarser than before, J " 
motlcT! ” 
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EoUin replied not, but gave a stentorian ' 
ar, that rolled grandly over the water. j 
Why was it that old Liz suddenly cca!3ed 
r gesticulations, lifted her black brows , 
unutterable .surprise, opened her mouth, ' 
d lx!canje a listening statue ^ Did she | 

> recognise tones which recalled other 

ys—and the puling cries of infancy? 
might have been so. Certain it is that , 
len the shout was repeated she broke 
wn in an effort to reply, and burst into 
ngled laughter and tear.s, ui the same 
10 waving her free arm more violently ] 
»n ever. ^ 

This was too much for the branch on 
dch she had been performing. It g.avc 
y, and old Liz suddenly came down, as 
lors have it, “by the run.” She cra.shed j 
•ongh the smaller bninebes of the tree- i 
), which happily broke her fall, boimded 
m mass to mass of tbo tlucker foliage | 
,ow, and finally came down on n massive ' 
agh which, shunting her clear of the 
e altogether, and clear of tho hut as 
11, sent her headlong into the water. 
iVith something like frozen blood and 
jrow, Michel witnessed the fall. A few 1 
ends more and his canoe went crashing 
•ough the leafy screen that hid the hut. 

i Liz was up and floundering about like 
alack seal, or mermaid. She could not 
im, but, owing to some peculiarity of 
r remarkable frame, .she could not sink, 
ir son was at her side in a moment, 
zed her, and tried to kiss her. In his 
mess the canoe overturned, and ho 
into her arms and the water at the 
ae time. 

[t was a joyful though awkward meet- 
'. Much water could not quench the 
'e wherewith tho poor creature strained 
chel to her heart. Wiukleuiann came 
in time to rescue bsth, and dragged , 
!m to the doorstop of the floating hut, 

) door of which he hurst open with a 
glo kick, and sprang in. 

IVliO shall attempt to describe the meet- [ 
; that followed? We ask the question 
;ause we feel unequal to the task. There 
ued from the hut a roll of German gut- 
•als. Winklemann, rushing through two 
t of water, seized his mother’s hand and 
1 on his knees beside her. Ho was thus, 
course, submerged to the waist; but he 
ked not—not ho! Michel and old Liz 
:ered, dripping like water-nymphs, and 
. down on the soppy bed. Daddy, im- 
!S8ed with the idea that a good practical 
ce was being enacted, smiled benign- 
tly like a guardian angel. 

‘Xow den, zee night draws on. Vo 
1 st be gone,” said Winklemann, turning 
Rollin; “ git zee canoes ready—qveek I ” 
Both canoes were soon got ready; 
.iikets and pillows were spread in the 
itre of each. Mrs. Winklemann was 
ed carefully into one ; Daddy, as care- 
ly, into the other. Old Liz quietly took 
■ scat in the bow of Daddy’s canoe ; her 
i sat down in the stem, while Herr 
nklemanu took charge of that which 
itained his mother. 

‘ \o room to take any of de property 
night, ma mere,” said Michel. 

‘ Hoots 1 niver heed,” replied Liz. 

‘No, I viU not heed. Moreover, Veon- 
iman and moi vo vill retoorn demor- 

V.” 

As he spoke he chanced to look up and 
V the apron which had guided him to 

> spot waving gently at the tree-top. In 
few seconds he was beside it. Cutting 
1 staff free, he descended and stuck it in 
i bow of his canoe as a trophy. Thus 
ly paddled away from the old home. 


It was m'"ht when they reached tho 
camp of the settlers ou the Little 
Mountain. The homeless people were 
busy with their evening meal, and, sad 
though their case was, the aspect of things 
just then did not convey the idea of dis¬ 
tress. The weather was fine ; camp-fires 
blazed cheerfully, lighting up bronzed and 
swarthy men, comely women and healthy 
children, with a mddy glow, while merry 
laughter now and then rose above tho 
general hum, for children earo little for 
imfolt distress, and grown people ea.sily 
forget it in present comfort. Ruined 
though they were, many of them felt 
oiJy the warmth of tho hour. 

There was a shout of welcome when 
AVinklemanu's canoe was observed emerg¬ 
ing from .sunounding darkness, and a 
cheer burst from those who first heard the 
glad news—“ The old folk saved ! ” But 
that was a mere chirp to tho roar of con¬ 
gratulation that rang out when the little 
party landed, and the rescuers strode into 
camp bearing the rescued in their arms. 

{To be cwifuiueii.) 



A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Okfkku. 


IV.—EXGINEEIl STUDENTS AND ASSISTANT- 
KNiJlNEKHS. 



V ACANCIES for appointments as Engineer 
students are open to public competition. 
AppUcatioiys for forms to l*e filled up must be 
made to tlie Secretary of the Admirity before 


the 1st of March in each year, and the candidate 
should state the place at which he would like 
to l>e examined. 

The candidate must not be less than fourteen, 
or more than sixteen, on tho first day of exami¬ 
nation. Proof of age will be required by certi¬ 
ficate of birth, or declaration before a magistrate. 
Evidence of respectability and good character 
will also be required, and the candidate must 1)6 
tho child of British parents. 

Candidates will be required to satisfy tho 
Admiralty with regard to age, cliarackr, 
physical fitness, and re.spcctability, before they 
can be considered eligible for entry into a dock¬ 
yard. 

Candidates in or near I^ondon will be medi¬ 
cally examined by tho Meilical Director-General 
of the Navy at tlic Admiralty ; others by the 
medical officer attached to one of her MajestyV 
dockyards, or to the Peserve sliip nearest them. 
Certificates will have to be produced with respect 
to revaccination. 

The examination is held in 3Iay each year, 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, in London, 
Liverpool, Portsmouth, Devonport, Bristol, 
Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tync, Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gow, Aberdeen, Dublin, lielfast, and Cork. 
The subjects for examination are as follows— 
the subjects marked with an asterisk are the 
most important, those failing to pa.s.s in them 
being at once disqualified, without their other 
papem being examined: Aritlim^ic*, dicta¬ 
tion*, composition*, grammar, French, g«(i- 
graphy, algebra, including quadratic equations, 

I geometiy, including first six books of Euclid. 

' Stammering or imperfection of utterance will 
I disqualify. 

I The candidates who display a competent 
knowledge of the subjects, and aiiccce<l in getting 
half the marks allotted, will have their namc.s 
plat.'t'd on a list, and according to merit will he 
appointed to dockyauls as vacancies occur. 

Siirccssful candidates must join with their 
parents or guardians in a bond of £300, that if 
at the expiration of their training they are elH- 
cicnt they will enter her Majesty’s service ns 
a.s.si.stant-eiiginccr8. Parents or guardians of 
students arc required to i>ay £25 a year during 
the first three years of training, to bo paid in 
advance. Board ami lodging will bo provided 
for stiulcnts, and they will be required to reside 
I in one of the dockyard.s. 

I The weekly pay of stiuler.'ts is as follows: 

I First year. Is. ; second year, 2s. ; third year, 
3.S. ; fourth year, fi.s. ; fiftli year, Ss.; sixth 
year, 10s. 

Students will remain at our of the dockyanls 
I for six yearn, for practical training in the work- 
' shops, and to receive instruction in iron ship¬ 
building. They will attend the dockyard school, 
and will be taught all the duties of a naval 
. engineer. They will be examined each year in 
I their general proficiency, and two pri;!es will be 
given at each dockyard. 

At the end of the sixth year of training, tho.so 
who piuss a satisfactory examination, obtaining 
over 50 per cent, of marks, will bo sent to 
j Greenwich College as “acting assistant-engi- 
! ncers on probation,”, where they will have oiio 
term of higher in.struction. Those who fail in 
I the sixth-year examination will l^e allowed oiio 
' year longer, and if they fail then, they Avill bo 
. dis(|ualitied for the service. Students will not bo 
* entered a.s acting assi.stunt-engiiieei*3 until they 
. have been passed by the medical officers and 
have learned to swim. AVhile at Greeinvieli 
they will be provided with quartern, and re¬ 
ceive 6s. a day, and Is, Cd. a day towards me.s.s 
I expenses. Tho.se picked out for further in.struc- 
! tion will roeeivo full pay, Ts. 6d. a day, ami 
I the saniG mess allowance. First, socoiul, ami 
I third-ola.ss certificates are granted upon leaving 
Greenwich ; tlie first-class liave twelve months 
sea time, second .si.x months, and third none. 

Two will be clio.sen every year for further in¬ 
struction, and after two more terms will serve 
one year at sea, and then fill positions in the 
Alockyards and at the Admiralty. 

None of 1110*^0 latter men will be allowed to 
leave her Maje.sty’s service until lie has served 
seven years, unless ho pay £500 to defray the 
expense of his education. Engineer students 




-America. The Northern 

v5> were so sliarj) that it was 
. ^ saiy to trust to fortune aM t; 

J '.V^ speed of the ship, and nin . 

* during daylight. 

Tlie captain sent for him,n.' 

:1 said, I 

l] I shall take the wheel ht- ' 

' self, and 1 trust the engines sek 
ft to you ; don’t leave them foTu 

I' instant under any considmt;*, 

for everything de]>ends npoLlU 
10 ,Speed we may be able togetec 

*ofthcin.” 

■j||7 “Very gooti, sir,’* repliei i- 

cnginetT, and went below. 

The furnaces were fed ?i 
-liffVvS resin, andthebj: 

JjP of steam produced was en<mr.<jCi 

Presently they got into li- 

QiW Bang! and a big shot ^ 

. 'sir right through the engine-rooiL. 

\ vT The stokers, dismayed, »a^ 

\ tered and laii for their lives: tir 
engineer stood at bis post, ^ 
blit deteniiiMed. 

HP^ \ The caunonadiiigwasincessii; 

and every inomeut the cr^‘.~ 
wcKxl told that the devoted dr 

_ ^ had been struck. 

Presently’ he heard a fecilir 
- sound, niul looking down, h* 

discovered that there was 
J couple of inches of water in Ik 
engine-room ! 

He tlirew more fuel into d- 
funiace, and stoked up to a greater pitch. 

The water gradually rose—to his knees—V' 
thighs—his waist! He was aloiic. At thi 
very time, tliough he knew* it not, the of^ 
were preparing to leave the vessel, and the boti 
w’ere alongside for the purpose. 

Slowlv the water rose, until at length, whi 
hiss ami a sough, the furnaces wei'e reached 
the fires put out. 

The engineer wa.s now at liberty ; he w &* 
further use in the engine-room, so he tmed t-> 
go on deck. ‘1^ 

But, sIm! I- 
was tooviii' 
just as bepjer* 
his foot OB 

-- • ladder the cn- 

■ jT- happy vessel «3v 

a ^ plunge^ 

his duty, with 
~ glorious deit^ 


will require—1 uniform auit blue 
clo^ ; I overcoat; 1 cap; 1 
working uniform of blue serge ; ' 

1 sea-chest, with name painted on 

top, measuring 3ft. 6in. x 2ft. x : _ 

2ft. 3iD. - ^ 

A great change has been made 
in the position of the engineer ’ 
officers in the navy. Fonncrly 
they were looked down upon and 
nicknamed “greasers,” “oilics,” 
and 80 on. They were certainly 
a very inferior class of men, aud 
brought this upon tl^msclves to 
a great extent. Fifteen years 
ago four out of six engineer 
officers could not place their h’s, f 
and murdered theQueen’sEnglish 
to the most horrible manner. 

They were originally the dregs j 
of the workshops, and many men - 

who could not obtain a living 
ashore, owing to their character, ’ I ' 

etc., would go to sea. The Ad- 
miralty was aware of this, and in 
the Adniirnlty instnictions of ^ 

1862 we find that wliile naval 
cadets, masters' a.s3istanls, and 
assistant-clerks w'ero sjHikeii of 
as “young gentlemen,” assist- 
ant-ciigineers were alluded to as 
“persons.” As we .said iH'fore, 
since then great improvements ~ 

have taken place, the pay has 

l>een increased, position and rela- ^- 

tive rank improved, and the 
whole service made better by the 
introduction of educated engineer students. 

The pay ha.s been increased, in the ease of the 
inspectors of machinery, six sliillings a day, 
they now receiving £1 Ss. per diem ; the 
chief engineers half-a-crow’n extra; and the 
assistants eighteenpence, besides allowances 
wlien in charge of large and complicated en¬ 
gines. The time seems to be approaching when 
this branch of the service will Im as important 
as the navigating, for as we gradually do away 
witli masts and sails, and trust to engines 
and machinery, the power of the officers who 
control the latter 
will naturally in¬ 
crease. 

iscallcdthe “en- 
gine-room regis¬ 
ter,** in which 


^-leaving up the Anchor. 

everything that has happened during thew.atch, 
in connection witli the engines, has to be entered. 
The chief engineer is supposed to superintend 
all important mntteis himself, as he is held 
responsible. 

Several anecdotes are related of the high sense 
of honour and duty sliow’D by engineers at vari¬ 
ous times. We remember hearing of a case 
which deserves recording, and are only sony^ that 
we cannot give the brave man's name. 

He was the chief engineer of a blockade- 
runner during the war between North and South 


An Early British *'8toamer’* and her Charge. 



SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. SIiliington-, 
luOwr 0 /'* Coder a Cloud," "Boy and Man," etc. 

(H.VPTEH xviir.—OI.DIXGIIAM. 

T was a great eyesore, that ruined flag¬ 
staff. It stood in the comer of the 
layground, upon the little plot of gross, , 
ke a wreck upon the sea. The follows j 
ent and sat upon the railing and looked 1 
: it, and wondered when the truth would | 
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term was far advanced, and the fellows had 
not much money in their pockets, but 
I enough would have been forthcoming by 
I general subscription ; for most of us would 
have given every penny wo possessed rather 
than have left it as it was. But Lightfoot 
had said it was to remain in its present state 
until the author of the mischief should be 
discovered, or—till the end of the term; 
that was tho only alternative we could 
wring from him. We would have un¬ 
stepped the mast itself and laid it, with all 
its CK)longing8, somewhere out of sight, but 
that also was forbidden. 

rougher wanted to write to his father 


35? 

But Ldglitfoot only shook his head to 
every proposal, aud said nothiug. 

Time came to our rehef at last, not by 
revealing any new facts, but by bis owm 
steady march towards that jolly season 
which comes but once a year, but 
brings with it, among other good and 
sacred things, the meeting of pa.TCnt8 and 
children, the touch of loving lipe upon the 
check, the sound of dear familiar voices in 
the ear, the renewal of sweet confidences, 
the outpouring of affectionate thoughts 
and words and feelings long restrained. 
We all went home to our fathers and 
mothers and sisters, and by the cheerful 
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found out, and this monument of some 
c's spitcfulness—aud falsehood, perhaps 
be taken away. It was astonishing how 
Jch mischief a few cuts with a sharp 
ife bad done; half a dozen cords were 
rered here and there, scarcely more, 
ley might have been spliced and the whole 
ing set up again all taut and shipshn|H3 
an hour or two, but in the meantime its 
pect was forlorn and deplorable. It was 
■eproach to the school to leave it stand- 
? there, its cordage hanging down un- 
:‘aningly against the mast, its gaff wrong 
d upward.s, just as it had fallen, its 
lyards blown to and fro by every breath 
wind, with the old fragment of bunting 
the old cricket signal—stiU hanging to 
em. 

Various projects were set on foot for 
storing it to its former condition. The 


or his mother, and to get a man sent down 
to put it to rights—not that he cared for 
the flagstaff, but he wanted to show that 
he was above any feeling of spite such as 
had been imputed to him. He often gave 
way to his temper, but was not sulky or 
vindictive ; and if ho could not do just as 
he liked, yielded with a good grace, and 
made no more bother about it afterw-ards. 

Motcombo told him that if ho were to 
undertake the repair of the flagstaff he 
would be laying himself open to tho sus- 
icion of having done the mischief; but he 
id not seem to care for that. Had he not 
said, upon his honour, that he had had no 
art in it ? If any of the fellows chose to 
isbelieve him after that, the shame would 
be theirs, not his. Only let Lightfoot say 
that he might do it, and it should very 
soon be done. 


fireside the chief events of the past term 
were freely talked over. .So it was with 
us at Oldingham, at all events, where, 
among other things, the still unsolved 
mystery of the flagstaff was discussed. 

“ It was that httle French boy,” every¬ 
body said. 

Daniel, my eldest brother, thought there 
could be no doubt about it. My sisters 
held the same opinion, but they were very 
sorry for him, and thought he had done it 
without quite knowing what he was about. 

“What did Mr. Lightfoot think ?” my 
mother asked. 

I couldn’t tell her what he thought. He 
said that there was no proof against any¬ 
body, and as everybody denied it, every¬ 
body had a right to be believed. 

“ It was that French boy,” Dan re¬ 
peated ; “ artful little monkey I ” 
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“ It’s a shamo to say so, though,” I 
answored. “ Pierrr is not the sort of 
chap to do snch a thing.” 

“ Where did ho come from ? ” 

“ Nebody knows; ho was picked up at 
sea. Ho had been wrecked, and had a 
sunstroke or something, so Dr. Hartshome 
said, and had lost his memory.” 

“ And where is he gone to for his holi¬ 
days ? ” my mother asked. 

“ To Dr. Hartshorno's. It will be rather 
dull for him there, I'm afraid. He is 
([uite an old gentleman, and his hair is 
short and stands on end all over his 
head, like a hedgehog turned grey. And 
’.Irs. dull is not the sort of person any one 
v.’oiiM like to spend Christmas with ; and 
.she hates foreigners.” 

“ I’oor boy!” said my mother. “I 
woiidor whether he would like to come 
here for Christmas‘r” 

“I should just think ho would,” I cried 
out. 

“ Shall wo write .and ask him 

“ Oh yes, do ! ” 

” But if it was he who destroyed the 
flagstaff-'” 

‘•Xcver mind! If ho did it I .am sure 
he must bo sorrj' for it. Ho has n • t boon 
liko the same fellow ever since. Ho uscsl 
to be very jolly sometimos : but now ho is 
always dull and out of spirits.” 

” Wo might chonr him up a bit.” 

‘‘Yes: and if he would only .speak out 
and say that ho did it, I should like him 
as well as ever.” 

“ But if he did not do it ? ” 

“Oh yes, of course: I forgot. Th.at’s 
just where the difficulty is. He did not 
do it: ho says so himself; and of course 
ho ought to know; so nobody has any 
riglit to say he did.” 

Or to think so,” my mother added. 

“ Well,” I said, “ a fellow can’t help a 
fellow’s thoughts. I am sure Poughor 
did not do it; and who else could't The 
worst of it is, Pierre knows that all the 
fellows think it was his doing; at least 
he thinks they think so, and that’s what 
makes him so uncomfortable.” 

“Well, he shall not bo unoomfortable at 
Christmas if we can help it. You shall 
•,vritc and ask him to come here, and I wiU 
enclose the letter to Dr. Hart.shorne. Or 
you call ride over with it if you like.” 

The letter was written at once, and the 
next morning early I rode over to 
''Vitherby-on-Soa to deliver it. I found 
I’ierre by himself in the diiung-room, 
'ooking out of the window into the street. 
He had boon as far as the Sailors’ Home 
twice that day already to see old Drift, 
ami was thinking of going there a third 
time. Thi-re was not much else to do. 
Dr. Hartshome had taken him out once or 
twice to see the old man with six legs, or 
some other of his poor patients, and had 
once gone in a boat with him; but Pierre 
was conscious of being watched all the 
while, and much as he liked the old doctor, 
could not help feeling a certain degree of 
i-estraint in his company. Ho felt himself 
to bo “ a case,” “ an interesting case,” and 
was half afraid the doctor might avish to 
try experiments, or even perform a sur¬ 
gical ojK'ration upon him for his benefit. 

Those were not cheerful thoughts for 
Christmas-time, I think you will admit. 

Dr. Hartshome himself seemed to feel 
that it must bo dull work for young Pierre ; 
for as soon as I had delivered my letter 
and he had road it, his face brightened up, 
and a pleasant smile sat upon his lips. 

“You are the same boy that came 
over last summer to see Pierre,” said. 


“ I -wish ho had others to come and see 
him.” 

“ Well, sir,” I said, “then you will let 
him come and see us, I hope ? ” 

“ I shall be very glad. Ho -will like it 
very much.” 

The doctor looked as if he would have 
liked it also ; but we did not want him. 
You see we did not know him well enough 
then. Besides, my mother had not invited 
him. 

“ When can ho come ? ” I asked. 

“ Whenever you like.” 

“ Then ho had better go back with me,” 
said I. 

The peny could have carried two very 
■well. It was only about fifteen miles. 
But the doctor would not hear of it. It 
was settled therefore that he should come 
over the next day by rail, and that we 
shoidd send to meet him at our station. 

We were a large party at Oldingham, 
without visitors ; hut for that very reason, 
one more or less did not make much diifjer- 
enco. ■W’o were obliged to have a long 
table with f row of chairs on each side at 
.dl events, and that made it easy to squeeze 
another chair in. We did not attempt much 
stylo; wo waited upon mirselves pretty 
much at meal times, and had only our8<lves 
to please in consequence. I don’t know 
wh.at the tall footman n-itli the fat calves 
at Pougher’s would have said to our 
arrangements; fortunately we had no 
such dignified people to deal with. Then 
ag.jin we were obliged to have a verj'large 
turkey and no end of a plum-puddiTig on 
Christmas-day; so there was jjenty to cut 
from and enough to satisfy everjbody. 
The plum-pudding was boiled in the copper 
and put in over-night; so you may guess 
what it was liko. But if the turkey and 
pudding had been a little smaller than they 
were, why two or three mouthfuls less ail 
round wouldhavemnde up a very good help¬ 
ing for an extra person, and we .should all 
have been equally well 8ati,sfied, and should 
perhaps have felt better for it afterwards. 
Pierre’s arrival -was looked forward to with 
a great deal of interest, especially by my 
sisters; and when I drove him up to the 
door in our trap, he found a large troop 
of Jackiusons of all sizes waiting for him in 
a half circle outside. 

Mother came forward first to welcome 
him, and then they all .shook hands with 
him, except my eldest brother Dun, who 
had left scliool about a year. He stood on 
the top of the 8tei)S and nodded to him in 
a half-patronising, half-suspicious sort of 
way, and said nothing. He hud called 
him an “artful little monkey,” and felt it 
awkward, I suppose, to be too friendly 
with him so soon afterwards. 

Wo all entered the hall together. The 
house itself is a Hall, though it is a sort of 
farmhon.so as well; but I mean we .all went 
up the steps into the entrance-hall, wliich 
is spacious and old-fashioned. We beat 
Pougher in that. It is almo.st as large as 
Pougher’s dining-room. It is furnished 
too like a sitting-room, with a carpet and 
a largo table in the middle, and there is a 
tirepiace at one end, where we burn logs 
of wood upon the hearth. I had saved a 
particularly large log for this particular 
occasion, and Ted, my youngest brother, 
had put some chestnuts down to roast, and 
they kept on bursting and going off one by 
one with a pop, as if firing salutes in 
honour of Pierre's arrival. 

Pierre looked at the fire and thechestnuts. 
He had never seen such a fire as that in 
Giiadaloupe, I should think—that is where 
he came from; or if he had he had for¬ 


gotten it; and then he turned ruuv; 
looked at the family circle which wh-.. 
drawn up round him, waiting fe h. 
speak. He had had a cold jouro T 
tliat big log of wood soon told: si; 
doubt the row of red faces and sc 
lips -which made a focus of him - 
otlier side helped to warm him in a: 
way. 

"Wluit is his name?” one of ;'t 
dren whispered. 

“Johnny,” said I. 

“ But his other name !' ” 

“ Pien-c.” 

‘ ‘ Johnny Pierre!- ItTiat a funny n.,: ■ 

They all laughed, and Pierre-to . 

But Dan called them away, seJ - 
them not to stare and laugh like thr 
was not good manners ; upon whii 1! 
Teasedale. the governess, remartel • 
w hisper, that jn'ople in France wen- ai.- 
very polite, and that Monsieur Pic n-?» 
feel hurt if they were not particai 
their behaviour. 

That made some of them a !i-tl 
with him for a time, but it soon s : 
We w-ero all very merry together t- - 
time, and sat np late that night, f'.c 
games, and Pierrt' was as jolly as c 
He told me afterw’ards that he had i 
be en so happy in his life that !.- 
remember. And yet, once or tv: 
strange feeling that be had seen at.. ; 
something of this kind before flashed i:r 
his mind and was gone again in an :i- 
as usual. I noticed it at the time f 
recollection seemed to check his miri' 
the moment, .-ind we had to -vtait for: 
and to remind him of his turn to r'-y 
! it did not spoil his sport nor ours. -^ on. 
the little ones amused themselves in ; 
of Miss Tcasednlc’s nods and biota. 
his broken English ; and the g'rls mo 
him to some broken French in retun.. 
think theirs -was more broken tkar, 
but he did not laugh at them, so 1 -o;: 
Miss Teasedale was right. 

When bedtime came, I went ra s’ 
Pierre to show him his room, or rat:!-: 
room, for that was where he was to • 
and after he was in bed my mother! o 
in to SCO that he was all right andi i .”' 
able, and she sat for a few moments'ri 
bedside and talked to him. As she ks-i 
him and wi.shod him good night, it se: 
to him as if he had known her all b- 
and the pressure of her lips upon hi“ < 
was one of those old famUiar but (r.- ! 
feelings which took him back, as he o.-e; r 
it. into the land of dreams. Poery 
fellow! I wonder how long it we 
he had felt a ki.s.s like that! 

Johnny did not lie awake that in* 
but slept soundly ; and when he v te' 
early next morning it was withaer.ri 
and pleasant sound ringing in bis c,irs 
(7a be eoatinued.) 
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in«', must have been vi'iy familiar to 
tnuate schoolfellow. (liv tho uav, t! 
was in the doctor’s study was mcreli 
a book ho had fuibnic*, mind that, n* 
“ A\ hat, here a^uin, Saniuol?” 
doctor, recognising his too-wcll-know 
“l ia very sorry, sir,” s^iys Sam 
‘‘I can’t make out how it is. 1 try 
—I do, indeed—but somehow Tm 
trouble." 

“ \ou are,’’ replies the doctor. “ 
about this time, Mr. AVarJhnv ? ’’ 

I c in tell you, sir—’’ begins Sum, 
“ B(‘ silent, sir ! Well, Mr. Wardl 
*‘Tlie boy has been very disrespr 


BOYS WE HAVE KNOWH. 


when you choose to walk ncrtli, that it is your 
misfortune you arc not walking south. 

But in oxi-uac for Sam, we nuist say that he 
\vas by no means the worst boy in our school 
thonoJi he did get into tiic most rows, and wa.s 
finally expelled in disgrace. If he had beim 
deceitful or selfish, he would probably have 
escaped oftener than he did ; but ho nev. r 
denied hi.s faults or told tales of others. We 
' w’lio knew him genemlly found him tood- 
natured and jovial; lie leokcd upon himself 
as a far more desperate character than we our¬ 
selves did, and opce I romember he solemnly 
cliarged me t» take warning by his evil fate. 

Still, yon see, Sam sinneil om-e too often. 
Even though his criuies wore never more serious 
than putting guinea-pigs into tho master’s desk, 
yet that sort of conduct time after time is not to 
be tolemted in any school. The example set by 
a mischievous boy to his fellows is not good, 
and if las scr.ijM?.s arc winked at alw.iys, tlie 
time will come when others will he encoura^i^l 
to follow in his stejis, and hehave badly too. 
Sam, no doubt, deserved the imnishment Jio 
got, and because one bad boy who is putiishcil 
is no worse than a dozen bad boys who ffct otf 


THE SCAI'EGR.VCr. 

HE fellow *s always in 
^ row ! Ko matter 
’I what it’s about; no 
J*L :V matter whose fault it 
^ matter how 
tried to keep out 

y, rows at the dium r-table, rows in the si'hool- 
ni, rows in the playground, ills hands arc 
‘ leather, so often liave they been caned ; his 
> are past all h iding, so often have they been 
:ed ; and solitary confinement, impositions, 
corner, and tlie head mister’s study, have 
last their horrors for him, so often has he 
to endure them. 

am Scamp of our school was, without excep- 
I, the unluckiicst fellow I ever came across, 
ep.s The practice in the case of all ordinary 
n<‘es for the ma.stcrs of the lower forms to 
out their own retribution, but special cases 
i always reserved for a higher court—the 
I master’s study. Hither the culprits were 
liU'ted ill awful .state and impcaclied ; hero 
licard judgment pronoun 'ed, and felt 
-■ncc executed. It wa.s an awful tribunal, 
head master’s study ! “All hope abandon 
wlio enter here” was the motto—if not 
t-m. at least clearly implied—over the door, 
mere mention of the place was enough to 
e one’s flesh creep. Yet, somehow or other, 
Scamp was alw.iys finding himself there. : 
nuLst have abandoned Lopi.* once a week at } 
during liis school life, and before he left 


them. That would be 
a jiroof of nothing J 


but^your silliiies-s. 1 ta7^“’V[W 
can't tell you how it i > 
was Sam’.s stone al- ' j ,pSC ■ 

ways broke the win* ^ 

dow, or why the mas- 
ter’s eye always fell Y 

on him when theie W 

was a row going on : M\V 

but I can tell" you 
tliis, that if Sam 
hadn’t thrown fln> 
stone the window ^^^TwMlSfiiriT’W 
would not have been ^ 

broken, and that if he had Iwhaved well when 
tJie masters eye was turned away, he would not 
have cut a poor figure when the door was opened. 
Some boys make a boast of the number of scrapes 
t ie\ have been in, and fondly imagine them¬ 
selves heroes in i»roportion to the num^r 
of times they have been flogged. Well, if it 
pleases tlxein to think so, by all means let them 
im uige the fancy ; but we can at least promise 
them this—nobody else thinks so! 


t one afternoon in throwing stones over a “ What d 
ill wall, the atone which broke tlie doctor’.s doctor. 
Tvatory window wa-s, a.s might be expected, “Oh, sir 

On tlie occasion of the memorable couldn’t; I > 
e of tho dormitories—that famous figlit in —it’s just lil 
wluch fifteen boy.s of And he Ic 

dormitory, tlio doctor 
firraycd in their VVardhiw to 

i armed with l>oUt(T3, charged with 
xiiortid com- “Oliye.s,^ 

toiy for the po-sses- iiig tVom tho 

arrived that day with can.”' 
a trunk full of cakes “Shall I 1 
—wlien the monitors wlio by this i 

appeared on the of jimctice pi 

.scene one boy, and “No," sa' 

one only, was cap- Mr. Wardlaw 
tilled, and lliat was time reniRml 
Sam. Vriiv-ij a dozen can go.” 
s had been cojiying ofl' one another, the So we dep 
sc-liook from which the discovery was .shaking in i 
would Vie sure to be Sam’.s ; and when, lialf an hour 
’ t-inporary absence of tho ma.ster, tlie and tiiis tiiii 
[room became transformed into a bear- somehow he 
I- -as it sometimes will—if suddenly the .scrapes for a ; 
were to open, the figure which would ther- Is no rc 

-i!)ly fall on the master’s eye would be due time find 

f Sam, (lancing a hornpipe in tlie middle he .suddenlv 
: floor, shouting at the top of his voice, had been exiH 
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BICYCLISTS AND BICYCLING. 

J. — IN TROPl'CTOKY. 

I 1. 111 ts as 

I lotlie} (Jinn* 
r.( y (j 1 lli4- l.i- 
I'ycle ns un 
(•ugino of , 
lofoinotion : 
have now ' 
(1 isappp n r- : 
ed Many 
p e 0 i» 1 c j 
t li o u g li t ! 
that bicy- , 
cling wrt-s 
a new fash- ' 
ion wliich 
woulil have 
its (lay like ) 
“rinking” ; 
■with roller 
skates, and 
that the bi¬ 
cycle would become a curiosity like the “ velo- ] 
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indeed, should \vc not have bicycle regiments to ' 
steal silently and rajiidly on an unsuspecting foe ' 
ten nr twenty miles oil ? 1 

lUeyclists are aware they run dangers, and i 
sulfer n peri'entage of casualties ; but tliey have j 
counted the cost, and found it worth while 
running ihe risk. Horses, it must l^e admitted, j 
at first did not like bicycles, but neither did they , 
like railways, and probably would like street ' 
locomotives still less. Hut this cannot be taken 
into account as any hindrance t(j the common 
use of bicycles. Horses must get used to them, 
as they do to many unusual ob;-‘ctsou the .«treets 
and roads. The chief complaiut against the 
bicycle is inadi- on behalf of the deaf, the lame, 
infancy, and old age. Hut these are the victims 
of all street traffic. They ought not to cross a 
street without using their eyes well, exercising 
the greatest aiution, and condesetnding to ask 
assi .stance. 

An almost .sujwrstitious terror, says the 
“ Times,” seems to attach to the silence of the 
bicvchs stealing on its doomed vi(;tiin, as a 
police magistrate observed, like n thief in tlie, 
niglit ; and when the same gentleman described 
this formidable object os half man, half horse. 


made, and costermongcrsprocln'mingtliclrm 
On a deliberate comparison of pablicpod 
loss, we sacrifice life, limb, and comfort 
sale to carriers’ vans, tradesnien’j carti, id 
omnibuses, and nobody now but a nHw 
would attem{)t to make our main tborou^siin 
habitable, in tbe proper sense of thitvort,k 
rendeiiDg the street traffic leas positivelyiiiuu& 
to vitality and cxistcuce.* 

The .same must be .said of bicjclea lua 
great a gain to a lad if he can ride to biigi: 
on a bieyclc, make a trip on it, or ercBite 
If he ha.s the time, make calls, orsimpljiD^ 
in the .sense of rapid locomotion, tliatti»pe& 
ar e bound to give him the benefit of 
rule, and put up with the chance of tftvio- 
dents. 

For the protection of tbe public tbm n't 
be legislation, but much must beleftUosts 
ten law or custom. Kven the mleiofbirrt 
clubs leave .some points open, and ceruincwi 
arc left to the honour and good feeling «fi» 
vidual bicyclists. For instance, itslwQiih 
reckoned a “caddish” thing for bic}tli*»s 
keep abreast of or run races with prinlrf 
public carriages. It is certainly t “eid£i* 



1, On the way to the rendezvous; Obstructives. 
3. Coming down hill. “ Facile descensus.*’ 


A Day out with a Bicycle Club. 
5. The ilarch Past. 


2. Bicyclist(lo< 7 .) 
4. Our Bugler: 


‘*Good-bye, old fellow. I can't wsit 
an object of intense admiratiou- 


eipede” and “dandy charger of eailier years 
of this century. But it has become a fixed 
institution now. Bicycle clubs are in every part 
of the country. Bicyclists are numbered not by 
hundred.s but by thousands. “ Bicyclists,” says 
the “Times ” in a leading article, “are become 
a power.” They run races, with many starters, 
on our less freciuented roads, and assemble 
occasionally in imposing numbers and military 
array at Hampton Court and otherquiet localities. 

proces.sion of a thousand bicyclists ia some- 
iiiiug for the imagination to fasten upon. \Vhy, 


he seemed to suggest a being that the police, and 
even the Legislature, might not venture to coi>e 
with. For all practical purposes, however, 
noise is a much greater nuisance than silence, 
and slowness a much greater nuisance than 
speed. The vehicles that make streets intoler¬ 
able, and that destroy life by taking away the 
possibility of quiet by day and sleep by night, 
are heavy vans driven at full sjx^ed to catch 
trains, huge oninibu.ses sometimes under like 
urgency, tradesmen's carts rattling past all 
hours of the day, cabs as noisy as they can be 


thing to be seen on our str(H?ts and 
Sundays, esj)ecially when }>eople ■ 

way to church. Even a Jew, if itspecUof’. 
not outmga public feeling by such 
bicycling.” ^ 

The loginning to leani is by no 
work, the exertion rtHjuired to keep oat-' * ^ , 
being considerable, and the beginner, 
has had half an hour’s lesson, will be 
a state of fatigue as an experienced 
has finished a long I'oce. This 
the pulse and respiration to be consw^ 
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quickened, and should be risked only by those out by surgical experience. In choosing a from the risk of rniising the saddle, and so 
who are sound in heart and lungs. bicycle, the rider should ascertain that the coming down to the ground or getting a severe 

The lessons should be taken easily, and for mvddlc of his foot, under the insUp^ touches the strain in recovering balance, the sudden contact 
^ihort |>eriod8 at tirst, so that the learner may treadle during the whole of its revolution. In with the saddle is highly dangerous in more 
get used gradually to the unwonted effort, and that case—as the ball of the great toc^ is the ways than one. 

then in a very short time practice brings ease proper part to tread with when in action—the Having given tliese words of warning, the 



The Bicycle as it Is, has been, and may be. 

A Bicycle Tandem. 

The Meet. Klrst Sight of a Bicycle. A Morning Call. 


Jacidents of the Road. 


and enjoyment in place of very hard work. A 
very usual mistake is for bicyclists to ride 
machines which are too large. The advice of 
good and experienced riders—never to have the 
kg at f^ull stretch when riding—is amply borne 


knee need never be quite straight, and conse¬ 
quently the hip-joint also is a little bent. 

Another injurious thing to be avoided is 
mounting the bicycle with a jump, instead of 
getting on quietly from step or treadle. Apart 


more pleasing task remains of pointing out the 
advantages which may be derived from this 
modern mode of locemotion. It would be almost 
impossible to invent any exercise more calculated 
to call into play every muscle of the body than 













bicycling (loos. Tiic sinijilc a^t of pointing tlio 
t<'cs, as ia st;m(li!>g on tip-too, calls into play 
sonujtliing like a doi:on innsrh-s of the foot anil 
leg ; then tho log cannot he niovetl either baok- 
wanls or forwards without UMiig some powerful 
niusolos which are nttaclKal to tlio trunk. Tlie 
whole leg is at work in jirojiclling the bicycle, 
and everv muscle of the arms and body is con¬ 
stantly at work in retaining the balance and 
guiding the maebine. The slight delay occa¬ 
sioned by dismounting to walk up stcej) hilis is 
amply repaid by tlio rest (by change of move¬ 
ment) which is thus obtiiiiied btdwecn the 
periods of action. A rid'T may bo sure that be 
is using too mncli exertion when he can hear or 
feel his heart beating (for no one ought to bi^ 
conscious of the possession of a lieart), or wb(?n 
be is at all short of breutk. Under cither of 
these conditions he ought either to diujinish 
spec‘(l considerably, or, still better, to slo^i and 
rest. 

And now for a few words on tricycles. As a 
matter of course, the friction is greater, an<l 
reijuires more power to orerconie it than in tin' 
case of bicycles, but power is economised by not 
being required fur balancing. Those who arc 
too old or nervous to mount tlic two wheels may 
ride snugly among the three with sah-ty 
and great advantage to health, provided the 
foregoing cautions be observed. Wo give an 



illustration of the old hobbyhorse of 1312, wliich 
did fair service in its day, and also of the at- 
tf'inpt at using the sail with our modern bicycle 
aiut tricycle, wliich lias not been considered by 
practical bicyclists in any sense a success. 



1 fere, then, wo close for the present, but this 
is purely iiitrodiud«ry. In our next 
be coninicnoed a SM’ios of illustrated 
w' 1 *^^? d' aling minutely and comprehensively 
t;it» imtire subject. They will be wTitton by 
‘ ' ihi of one of the cnick clubs, and will 

‘ that kind of practi«'al information 
■ s and learners need. 



PETER TRAWL; 

OK, KOUXD AND ABOUT THE WOKLD. 
Bv WiLT.iAir II. G. Kingston', 

Author of “ From Poiedvr i/ouJceif to Admiral,’* <tc. 

Cn.M'TF.R XXII.—A TVrilOOV, AND IIOW Wfl 
GOT THROrun IT. 

T he crow of a whaler had notd to exor¬ 
cise much patience. Sonu;tiin(*s tlmy 
•watch for weeks and weeks together, but 
watch in vain, for fish. At others so many 
are caught that they have not a inoniciit 
to rest between the time that one is tryed 
out and anotlier is brought alongside. 

"Wo had at first been very succos.sful, but 
a w'oek or more having pas.sed ■without a 
whah'being soon, Captain Hawkins ordered 
a course to be steered for the Japan whaling 
ground. The very first day that wo arrived 
in the latitude of these idaiid.s, which ■were, 
ho-wever, far out of sight, v.’G caught two 
whales. 

"We had trj’od out the first and had 
the other alongside when another whaler 
made her app(‘arauco. As she got within 
lialf a mile of us it fell calm. Hoon after¬ 
wards a boat was lowered from her, which 
came pulling towards u.s. "When she came 
along.rido a fine, hale-lcoking old man 
stojiped on board and introdu'-ed himself 
ns Captain Earuett, of the Eleanor. He 
spoke in a hearty, cheery tone, which con¬ 
trasted greatly with the rough ami un¬ 
pleasant w.ay in which Captain Hawkins 
gmorally expressed himself. 

Caj)tain Eaniett dim-d on board, and 
then invited Captain Hawkins and I)r. 
Coclde to coiu(5 and sup with him. I 
managed to address the old gentleman, 
and told him about Jack. 

“ Should I over fall in ^^ith your brother 
I'll say that I met ytiu, and that you were 
inquiring for him,” ho ans'^vered, kindly. 

■\\Tion the two captains eamo on deck 
they took a look round the horizon, 

“ You iniHt excu.so me from nccompany- 
ing you,” said Captain Ilawkiii.s, “ for I 
tell you what, I don’t like the look of the 
weather. There’s something browing some- 
v/hero. I'd advise you to get on board as 
soon as you can.” 

The ocean had hitherto been perfectly 
(^ilm, but there now came from the north¬ 
east a slowly-heaving swell, which every 
minute iucreaseii, and the whole atmo¬ 
sphere in a short time assumed a sombre, 
melancholy appearance, w'hilo a peculiar 
light tinged the two ships and sea around, 
owing to the sun’s rays passing through 
clouds of a dull ycllowish-rcd colour. 
Eefore this, numbers of birds had been 
dying about the ship, but they now winged 
their way to distant lands. As soon as our 
visitor bad pulled away, our captain 
ordered the bands aloft to shorten sail, 
although at the time there was not a breath 
of wind. 

Evcrj'thing was taken in w’ith the excep¬ 
tion of a main topsail and storm try.«nil. 

As the swell increased, the ship bi'gr.n to 
roll iu a most frightful manner, her ebain- 
Tdates striking the water evei-j’ time she 
heeled over, while the water as it rose beat 
again.st the stem with a force so ■violent 
that ■wc were almost throw-m off our logs. 

We had to east adrift the last ■whale 
caught before the whole blubber wa.s cut 
in, as it was impossible, without the greatest 
risk, to keep it alongside. 

I asked Erowni, who was the most intel¬ 
ligent seaman on board, what he thought 
was going to happen. 

“We shall have a tyjyhoon—a precious 
hard one too, I suspect,” he answered. 


All night long the swell wont on h- 
creasing, when suddenly the ■wind spracs 
up and broke the hitherto calm swell itt ■ 
foaming seas, which furiously dasl : 
round the ship, though they did us r- 
damage. 

Just ;i8 daylight came on the wind ag:/ 
drop])ed; but though the wind had i. 
the sea, instead of going down, raged n* -- 
fiercely than ever, making the ship roll ? 
violently that we feared that at any c. - 
ment the masts might be carried a^wsv 
Y’et all this time there was scarcely a brei:: 
of wind. This state of things continued tL 
about three o’clock, w’hen suddenly, as 
Brown had foretold, the gale again brek 
upon us, and continued to blow with h- 
creasing violence until about two o’cle-.* 
on the following morning, ■when a m^r 
furious blast than ever struck the ship. 

“ Hold on for your lives ! ” 6hout<.-d iir. 
Griffiths, who was on dock. 

The captain, followed by Dr. 
hurried from below. There "was little t-- i 
to give the warning ; we all clung to th-. 
■yvrather-bulwarks. Over went the ship 
right on her beam-ends, and away flewU 
storm trysail, while eVery article nA 
securely lashed was carried away. Fear¬ 
ful indeed was the uproar. The Vkird 
howled savagely, the sea dashed ■with tiiirL- 
dering roars against the sides of the sh:;'. 
the masts groaned, the bulkheads creaktrh 
the ropes and blocks clashed together at: 
rattled in a ■way I had never bemr- 
heard. Indeed, I believed that our la*: 
moments Lad come, for it seemed impof^i- 
ble unless the masts went that the sUf 
would right. Jim and I and Hon.:: 
crouched (down close to each other, shelter¬ 
ing ourselves os well as we could uiul-r 
the bulwarks. Not far off were MiliS 
Soper, Sam Coal, and Brown. 

“ Is there any chance for us?” 
Homer, Lis teeth chattci’ing and his voice 
showing his terror. 

“Chance! ’’answered Browm; “ tr^» 
chance that many a stout ship has bravt-j 
as bad a hurricane, and yet come out of i: 
not much the woi'sc.” 

"We looked out fur the Eleanor, but 4? 
was nowliere to be seen. Some of theniai 
declared that she must have gone down. 

“We're afioat and why’ shouldn’t ske 
be ? ” said Brown, who was ready to cbe«": 
every one up. 

Some of the hands stole below, and I 
believe if they could have got into tU 
spirit-room they would have made thm- 
selves drunk iu order to forget their fcar<* 
Most of us, however, preferred remair.- 
iijg on deck and watching what woali 
happen. 

Suddenly, during a momentary cessation 
of the w’ind, the ship righted, and we flc'* 
on before it, though matters iu otlic 
respects seemed but little mended. As tlx* 
sea beat against the ship it seemed like & 
huge batteriDg-rnm tryung to knock hert' 
pieces, every blow making each pljirk 
shako though none gave way. Now shf 
plunged her head into an immense holkw. 
now she rose rapidly to the top of a foam¬ 
ing sea, ‘u-hile the next instant another 
rolling on tliroateued to overwhelm us. 

Day light came, but it brought no cessa¬ 
tion of tlie hurricane. The hours w'ont by. 
not one of us thought of breakfast. In¬ 
deed, it was impossible to cook anything- 
We watched the masts quivering as tln^ 
ship plunged iiito the seas, and we ex¬ 
pected every moment to see them go hy 
the board. The carpenter and the 
mate had got their axes ready to cut thfin 
away, should such occur. At length fc 
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viiinndous sea came roarinj^ towards our 
eatlier bow. The ship struggled as if to 
?oid it. but she latched headlong into the 
‘cp hollow j\ist before her, and .a mon- 
rons sea, lifting its head half way up to 
le forotop, came right down on our dock, 
reeping up to the main hatchway. Homer 
id several of the men shrieked out with 
rror, believing that their last moments 
ere come. I scarcely supposed that the 
ip would recover herself, but suddenly 
le came up with a jerk, the bowsprit 
ivied away, and the next moment it 
.me right across our forecastle. 

“ House up, lads, and secure the foro- 
ast,” shouted tin; captain. 

Led by the mates, with Brown, Ringold, 
)p(!r, Jim, and mo, the crew rushed 
rward to secure the fore-topmast stay, 
e then got the bowsprit inboard. After 
is the ship began to ride more easily, 
ough the hurricane continued until near 
nset, when it began to abate. The watch 
low turned in, eager to g('t some rest. I 
ver slept more soundly in my life. Xext 
oming the sun rose from a cloudless sky. 
gentle breeze was blowing. The sea had 
rt'ady gone down, and in a few hours 
arkling wavelets alone played over the 
rfaco of the di-ep. 

Two days afterwards we brought up 
idor the lee of South island to repair 
.mages. After this wo again sailed to 
suinc our search for whales. 

I was forward, when I saw a dark object 
■ating some distance on the weather bow. 

1 my reporting it to the captain, he or- 
red a boat to be lowered to ascertain 
lat is was. Mr. Griffiths went in her 
th the doctor, Jim and I forming part 
the crew. As we got near we saw that 
Wits a creature of some sort, but it made 
I effort to avoid us, and seemed to be fast 
icep. With his harpoon Mr. Griffiths 
'nt forward. As we got closer it seemed 
be an enormous turtle; the doctor said 
the “trunk” species. 

We paddled as noiselessly as we could for 
ir of waking it, and on getting close Mr. 
■iffiths plunged his harpoon deep into its 
dy through its shell. The creature in 
moment was lively enough, and, after 
imming away a short distance, turned 
d made a snap at the rope, which it 
arly bit in two. We were up to it again, 
wever, and two or three plunges of a 
ice quickly finished it. Wc then secured 
•ope to it and towed it to the ship. By 
;an.s of the windlass it was hobted on 
ard. When lying on deck it was found 
mea.sure seventeen feet in length, to bo 
fen feet wide, and four feet six inches in 
pth. All on board declared that they 
d never seen a creature of that species 
the same size. We boiled it down as 
(would the blubber of a whale, and it 
ilded nearly a barrelful. Fish in these 
is are very numerous. Sometimes from 
e masthead I could see the whole ocean 
VO with them. 

Before leaving for the Sandwich Islands, 
r which wc were next bound, we had a 
y’s fishing, and in a few hours caught as 
my as we wanted. I here also saw num- 
r.s of the paper nautilus floating on the 
Im surface of the water, I managed, 
th a small net at the end of a long pole, 
catch several for my friend the doctor. 
I ll not de.scribe our voyage back to 
onolulu, the capital of the Society Islands, 
lere were two or three merchantmen 
cd about forty whalers at anchor. The 
trance to the harbour is surrounded by 
ral reefs, and is very intricate. The chief 
;ot came out in his whale-boat, manned 


by natives, and as he passed each ship he 
hailed to have a boat sent him to assi.st 
in towing us in. In a short time we had 
nearly fifty whale-boats, twenty-five on 
each bow, in two long lines. It was one 
of the prettiest sights I ever witncs.sed, 
towing on the big ship at the rate of about 
three knots an hour between the coral reefs, 
making what would otherwise have been a 
difficult business perfectly easy. Here we 
exohfcged the fish we had salted down 
for fifty barrels of potatoes and twenty of 
onions. Amoilg the ships was the Eleanor, 
from which we had parted off Japan. As 
the old captain had greatly taken Dr. 
Cockle’s fancy, he wished to pay him a 
vbit, and invited me to accompany him. 
On getting on hoard the mate said that ho 
was below, and, considering all things, 
doing wonderfully well. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Dr. Cockle. 

“ Why, sir. I'll tell you,” answered the 
mate. “ If I ever saw a wonderful thing 
done, our captain did it. While the ty¬ 
phoon which caught you as well as us 
was at its height our rudder broke adrift, 
and on getting it on board to repair, it 
came right down on his leg, crushing it 
fearfully. We all thought he must have 
died, for you see our doctor had left ftin 
sliip some time before, and there was no 
one who know what was to be done. So 
our skipper sat down on the dock and 
ordered the carpenter to bring him the 
surgical instruments. Our carjicntcr is a 
wonderfully clever follow, and between 
them they managed to saw off the leg 
below the knee, to take up the arteries and 
stop the bleeding.* We then got the old 
man, who is sixty years of age, into bed. 
Would you believe it i" In a few weeks after 
the accident ho had a turning-lathe brought 
to the side of his bed, and if ho didn’t 
turn out a first-rate wooden leg for 
himself.” 

On going below the doctor found the 
old captain doing wonderfully ■well and 
not requiring any further aid. Before we 
left he was stumping about on deck as 
hearty and cheery as over. Indeed, through 
his courage and coolness he had un¬ 
doubtedly saved his own life. 

The old captain probably is dead, but 
Mr. Rosden, the mate, who is the sou of an 
old Downs pilot, will confinn tho account 
I have given. 

The captain was constantly on shore, 
and Mr. Griffiths kindly let me take one of 
the boats, with Jim, and Soper, and Coal 
as a crew, and wo visited every ship in the 
harbour, that I might make inquiries for 
Jack. As we pulled about, though dis¬ 
appointed at one fhip, we half hoped to 
find him on hoard another. My heart 
grew sick as I approached the last. 

“ Do you think he’s aboard her. Miles ?” 
I asked. 

“ If he isn’t don’t lose heart,” was the 
answer. 

“Ifo, no, don’t lose heart, Peter,” 
echoed Jim. “ He’ll turn up some time or 
other. It maj-n’t be to-day or it mayn’t be 
to-morrow, but if he’s alive—and there’s 
no reason why he should have lost his life— 
he’ll be somewhere, no doubt, and you'll be 
led to him, that’s my opinion.” 

We got on board the ship. She was 
an American whaler, the WUliam and 
Eliza. We found the crew in a great state 
of commotion, and they would scarcely 
listen to what I had to say. Their com¬ 
mander, Captain Rogers, who scorned to 


* This account is tme In everj' respect 5I>* friend, 
Mr. Henry Foster, Trinity pilot, vouches for it. 


bo a great favourite with them, had been 
wrongly accused of infringing the revenue 
laws, and had boon imprisoned in a mud 
fort which guarded the landing-place, and 
they were determined to rescue him. 

Most of their boats were away visiting 
tho other ships to obtain recruits, and they 
declared that if he was not lot out that 
evening they’ would liberate him before- 
morning. 

I, of course, could not join thorn, but 
Soper and Coa], were very eager tjp lend a 
hand. I persuaded them, hmvcvcr, to 
come back with me to cur shqi after I had 
made all the inquiries I could for Jack 
without suecc'.s. 

Miles and Coal brought the news, and 
what was to be done on board, and several 
of our men declared that they would join, 
as much for the sake of tho spree as in¬ 
fluenced by a regard for Captain Rogers. 

As evening drew in. a number ot boats 
put off from all the American ships, and 
from several of the English, for the im¬ 
prisoned s’ifirper was much liked, not only 
by his own men, but by tho captains and 
mates of nearly all tho whaling ships. He 
was a great friend, too, I formd, of Cap¬ 
tain Hawkins. When tho captain came on 
board again, bo gave any of us leave to go 
that chose. I don’t say wo wore right, 
but when I found the second mate about 
to lead a party of our men, Jim and I 
offered to go with them, and away we 
pulled for the William and Eliza. 

We found her sui-roundod by boats, 
carrying well-nigh two hundred men, the 
whole being under the command of an 
American captain. 

We waited till nearly midnight, when the 
order was given to shove off'. We could 
not tell whether the authorities on shore 
knew anything of what was about to' take 
place. 

We carried a num'ber of scaling lad¬ 
ders, with stout ropCs and hooks. The 
first who got up with the ladders wore to 
fix on the hooks, so that the others might 
swarm up, and wc might all mount the 
walls together. 

We had no firearms, only axes, blubber- 
spades, and spears. We pulled in, forming 
a long line abreast, as eueutly as possible. 
On reaching the shore, two hands were loft 
in each boat, and the rest of us rushed up 
to the fort to fix the ladders. 

It took but a few seconds before we were 
all at the top, and down we leaped into the 
fort. 

Nearly the whole of the gamson were 
asleep. When they found the place full of 
men some of them ran away and hid thom- 
rpIvcs, and others dashed out at the gate. 
Wo soon found tho room in which Captain 
Rogers was shut up. The door was broken 
open and he was set free. Not wishing to 
have a disturbance •with the natives, we 
hurried back with him the w.ay wc came, 
and before long were on board again. Tho 
captain made us a speech, and thanked us 
for setting him free, and wo returned to 
our respective ships. I don’t know that 
any notice was taken of the affair by the 
authorities, but of coarse Captain Rogers 
was unable to go on shore again -while he 
remained in the harbour. 

Having repaired our ship and taken on 
board several fresh hands, who wished to 
return homo to England, we sailed again 
for the Marquesas, in order to land the 
natives whom we had taken from those 
islands. 

The passage lasted five weeks, during 
which time wc didn’t see a single ship. 
We proceeded at once to Resolution Bay- 
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b« seen till the ship is close to them, and 
wo had to keep a very sharp look-out as 
wo sailed on. The most dan^rous of all 
those we sighted was the Sidney group, 
which consist of bare sandbanks, without 
the least vegetation, and are nearly level 
with the surface of the sea. We landed on 
some of them to obtain birds’ eggs and 
fish, which are very plentiful, but they are 
uninhabited, as there is no fresh water. 


In a short time another canoe at 
off with a fine-looking fellow on 1. sr 
who seemed as eager to trade sc<i .. 
tain anything he could as the rest cf i 
natives. 

At last Captain Hawkins, tnnii: 
him, said, rather roughly, “You suit 
other chaps must be off now.” 

“ You know who I am?" 
the native. “I King George, did 
all tbr 
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Captain Hounds, commanding 
whalers, whose boats had assirfed 
us in, came on board. j 

hands and the usual eivihties had p*^ 
he said, . . ^ m 

“ You are wise to show ““v 
wide awake, and when yon 
account I have to give you of the 
work which took place here w ^ 
ago, you will judge whether a 
prudent to put yourself or anj fl ■ 
people in the power of the nahre*' 

(To be emtinvei) 


Over the Coral Reef. 


On entering we found a French man-of- 
war, which immediately sent a boat on 
board us. 

The oflScer in command infomied the 
captain that the islands now belonged to 
France, and that we must not land any¬ 
thing in the shayie of firearms or ammuni¬ 
tion. 

■While he was still on board a boat 
pulled off from the shore, bringing a dozen 
soldiers, who, 
without ask¬ 
ing leave, 
came up the 
side. 

“Why do 
these men 


come on 
board my 
ship ?” asked 
the captain. 

" To see 
that you 
comply with 
the orders 


you r e - 
ceive,” an¬ 
swered the 
officer, who 
spoke very 
good En¬ 
glish. 

“ I have 
no intention 
of breaking 
the laws you 
impose,” ex¬ 
claimed the 
captain, who 
was not the 
man to stand 
that sort of 
thing, “but 
I’ll not sub¬ 
mit to have 
foreign sol¬ 
diers placed 
on boai-d my 
ship.” 

The French 
officer shrug¬ 
ged his shoul¬ 
ders, and 
said that he 
was but car¬ 
rying out the 
orders of his 


superiors. 

On this 
the captain 
ordered his 
boat to be 
lowered, and 
pulled away 
on board the 
French man- 
of-war. He 
there tbreat- 
e n e d to 
throw the 
ship on the 
hands of the 
French if the soldiers were not immediately 
withdrawn. 

After a little time the captain returned, 
accompanied by a French lieutenant, who 
brought an order for the soldiers to return 
•on shore. Our stay here was rendered very 
unpleasant by the French. As soon os we 
got our fresh provisions on board we sailed 
again for the westward, proceeding as 
before among the coral reefs, which lie to 
the north of the Society Islands. The 
navigation is exceedingly dangerous, as 
jiiany of them are so low that they cannot 


Still sailing west we touched at the 
Kingsmills, passing also several other 
islands, till we came off Strong's Island. 
Here is a magnificent harbour, surrounded 
by coral reefs, but the mouth is so narrow 
that we could not have attempted to enter 
had not the boats of three vessels lying 
there come out to assist in towing us in. 
On bringing up, a number of natives came 
off, who talked capital English, and 
seemed very intelligent fellows. We found 
that the chief of the island was named 
King George. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jules Vep-xe. 

CHAPTER XVHl.—A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


‘Look here I here are hands—men's hands I" 


HE morning of the 18th dawned, the j tried to argne with himself, they must he 
’ ’ ■ ’ ’■ . TT • • I coming to the true pampas, or the man 

must be designedly misleading them; and 
yet what motive could he have ? 

Although during the earlier part of the 


day on which, according to Harris’s 
^diction, the travellers were to be safely 
used at San Felice. Mrs. Weldon was 
illy much relieved at the prospect, for 
3 was aware that her strength must 
ove inadequate to the strain of a more 
otracted journey. The condition of her 
tie boy, who was alternately flushed with 
rer and pale with exhaustion, had begun 
cause her great anxiety, and unwilling 
resign the care of the chUd even to Nan, 

! faithful nurse, she insisted upon carry- 
g him in her own arms. Twelve days 
d nights, passed in the open air, had 
ne much to try her powers of endurance, 
d the charge of a sick child in addition 
>nld soon break down her strength 
tircly. 

Dick Sands, Nan, and the negroes had 
1 borne the march very fairly. Their 
>ck of provisions, though of course con- 
lerably diminished, was still far from 
lall. As for Harris, he had shown him- 
If pre-eminently adapted for forest-life, 
id capable of bearing any amount of 
tigue. Yet, strange to say, as he np- 
cached the end of the journey, his 
anner underwent a remarkable change; 
stead of conversing in his ordinary frank 
id easy way, he became silent and pre- 
cupied, as if engrossed in his own 
oughts. Perhaps he had an instinctive 
iDBciousness that “ his young friend,” as 
I was in the habit of addressing Dick, was 
itertaining hard suspicions about him. 
The march was resumed. The trees 
Ice again ceased to be crowded in im- 
metrable mnsaos, but stood in clusters at 
msiderable distances apart. Now, Dick 


said absolutely to justify Dick's increasing 
uneasL'.ess, two circumstances transpired 
which did not escape his observation, and 
which, be felt, might be significant. The 
firstof these was a suddencliange in Dingo’s 
behaviour. The dog, througliout the march, 

‘ had uniformly run along with his nose 
upon the ground, smelling the grass and 
shrubs, and occasionally uttering a sad low 
, whine ; but to day lie s<'t lued all sgitation; 

1 he scampered about with bristling coat, 
with his head ertet, and ever and again 
burst into one of those furious fits of 
. barking, with which he had formeidy been 
accustomed to greet Negoro’s appearance 
upon the deck of the Pilgrim. 

The idea that tiitted across Dick’s mind 
was shared by Tom. 

I “Look, Mr. Dick, look at Dingo; he is 
: at his old ways again,” said he; “ it is just 
as if Negoro—” 

“Hush?” said Dick to the old man, 

; who continued in a lower voice, 
j “ It is just as if Negoro had followed 
us; do you think it is likely ? ” 

I “ It might perhaps be to his advantage 
to follow us, if he doesn’t know the 
country ; hut if ho docs know the country, 
why then—” 

Dick did not finish his sentence, but 
whistled to Dingo. The dog reluctantly 
obeyed the oaU. 

As soon os the dog was at his side, Dick 
patted him, repeating, 

“ Good dog I good Dingo I where’s 
Negoro? ” 

The sound of Negoro's name had its 
usual effect; it seemed to irritate the ani¬ 
mal exceedingly, and he barked furiously, 
and apparently wanted to dash into the 
thicket. 

Harris had been an interested spectator 
of the scene, and now approached with a 
peculiar expression on his countenance, and 
inquired what they were saying to Dingo. 

“Ob, nothing much,” replied Tom ; “ we 
were only asking him for news of a lost 
aequaintancc.” 

“Ah, I suppose you mean that Portu¬ 
guese cook of yours.” 


day there occurred nothing that coifld be | “ Yes,” answered Tom; “ we fancied. 
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from Dingo’s behaviour, that Negoro must 
be somevrSiero close at hand.” 

“ Why don’t you scud and search the 
underwood ? perhaps the poor wretch is in 
distress.” 

“ No need of that, Mr. Harris; Ncgoro, 
I have no doubt, is quite capable of taking 
care of himself.” 

“WcU, just as you please, my young 
friend,” said Harris, with an air of in¬ 
difference. 

Dick turned away; he continued his 
'endeavours to pacify Dingo, and the con¬ 
versation dropped. 

The other thing that had arrested Dick’s 
attention was the behaviom of the horse. If 
they had been as near the hacienda as 
Harris described, would not the animal 
have pricked up its ears, sniffed the air, 
and, with dilated nostril, exhibited some 
sign of satisfaction, as being upon familiar 
ground ? 

But nothing of the kind was to be ob¬ 
served ; the horse plodded along as uncon¬ 
cernedly as if a stable were as far away as 
ever. 

Even Mrs. Weldon was not so engrossed 
with her child but what she was fain to 
■express her wonder at the deserted aspect 
•of the country. No trace of a farm- 
labourer was anywhere to be seen! She 
cast her eye at Harris, who was in his usual 
place in front, and observing how he was 
looking first to the left and then to the 
right, with the air of a man who was un¬ 
certain of his path, she asked herself 
whether it was possible their ^ide 
might have lost his way. She dared 
mot entertain the idea, and averted her eyes 
that j^he might not be harassed by his 
movements. 

After crossing an open plain about a 
mile in width, the travellers once again 
entered the forest, which resumed some¬ 
thing of the same denseness that had cha¬ 
racterised it farther to the west. In the 
■coiirse of the afternoon they came to a spot 
which was marked very distinotly by the 
vestiges of some enormous animals, which 
must have pas.sod quite recently. As Dick 
looked carefully about him, he observed 
that the branches were all tom off or broken 
to a considerable height, and that the foot- 
tracks in the trampled grass were much too 
large to be those either of jaguars or 
panthers. Even if it were possible that the 
prints on the ground had been made by 
ais or other tardigrades, this would fail to 
account in the least for the trees being 
broken to such a height. Elephants alone 
were capable of working such destruction 
in the underwood, but elephants were un¬ 
known in America. Dick was puzzled, but 
■controlled himself so that he would not 
apply to Harris for any enlightenment; 
his intuition had made him aware that a 
man who had once tried to make him 
believe that giraffes wore ostriches, would 
not hesitate a second time to impose upon 
his credulity. 

More than ever was Dick becoming con¬ 
vinced that Harris was a traitor, and he 
was secretly prompted to tax him with his 
treachery. Still he was obliged to own 
that he could not assign any motive for 
the man acting in such .a memner with 
the survivors of tlio Pilgrim, and conse¬ 
quently hesitated before he actually con- 
■demned him for conduct so base and heart¬ 
less. 

“ What could be done?” he repeatedly 
asked himself. 

On board ship the boy captain might 
perchance leave b<'en able to devise some 
plan for the safety of those so strangely 
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committed to his charge; but here, on an 
unknown shore, he could only suffer from 
the burden of this responsibility the more, 
because ho was so utterly porverlesS to act. 

He made up his mind on one point. He 
determined not to alarm the poor anxious 
mother a moment before he was actually 
compelled. It was his carrying out this 
determination that explained why, on 
subsequently arriving at a considerable 
stream, where ho saw some huge heads, 
swollen muzzles, long tusks, and unwieldy 
bodies rising from amidst the rank wet 
grass, ho uttered no word, and gave no 
gesture of surprise, but only too well ho 
Imew at a glance that he must bo looking 
at a herd of hippopotamuses. 

It was a weary march that day; a 
general feeling of depression spread invo¬ 
luntarily from one to another; hardly 
conscious to herself of her weariness, Mrs. 
Weldon was exhibiting manifest symptoms 
of lassitude, and it was only Dick’s moral 
energy and sense of duty that kept him 
from succumbing to the prevailing dejec¬ 
tion. 

About four o’clock Tom noticed some¬ 
thing lying in the grass, and stooping 
dowm he picked up a kind of knife; it was 
of peculiar shape, being very wide and flat 
in the blade, while its handle, which was 
of ivory, was ornamented with a good deal 
of clumsy carving. Ho carried it at once 
to Dick, who, when he had scrutinised it, 
held it up to Harris, with the remark, 

“ 'There must be natives not far off.” 

‘‘Quite right, my young friend; the 
hacienda must be a very few miles away, 
but yet—but yet—” 

He hesitated. 

‘‘ You don’t mean that yon are not sure 
of your way ? ” said Dick, sharply. 

‘‘Not exactly that,” replied Harris; 
“ yet in taking this short cut across the 
forest I am inclined to think I am a mile or 
so out of the way. Perhaps I had better 
walk on a little way and look about me.” 

“ No; you do not leave lu here,” cried 
Dick, firmly. 

“ Not against your will; but remember 
I do not undert^e to guide you in the 
dark.” 

“We must spare you the necessity for 
that. I can answer for it that Mrs. 
Weldon will raise no objection to spending 
another night in the open air. We can 
start off to-morrow morning as early as wo 
like, and if the distance be only what you 
represent, a few hours will easily accom¬ 
plish it.” 

“ As you please,” answered Harris, with 
cold civility. 

Just then Dingo again burst into a 
vehement fit of barking, and it required no 
small amount of coaxing on Dick’s part to 
make him cease from his noise. 

It was decided that the halt should bo 
made at once. Mrs. Weldon, as it had been 
anticipated, urged nothing against it, 
being preoccupied by her immediate at¬ 
tentions to Jack, who was lying in her 
arms, suffering from a decided attack of 
fever. The shelter of a large thicket had 
just been selected by Dick as a suitable 
resting-place for the night, when Tom, 
who was assisting in the necessary pre¬ 
parations, suddenly gave a cry of horror. 

“What is it, Tom?” asked Dick, very 
calmly. 

“ Look ! look at theSe trees ! they are 
spattered with blood! And look here! 
here are hands—men’s hands—cut off and 
lying on the ground ! ” 

“What ? ” cried Dick, and in an instant 
was at his side. 


His presence of mind did not fail him; 
ho whispered, 

“ Hji^, Tom ! hush! Not a word ! ” 

But it was with a shudder that ran 
through his veins that he witnessed for 
himself the mutilated fragments of several 
human bodies, and saw lying beside them 
some broken forks and some bits of iron 
chain. 

'The sight of the gory remains made 
Dingo bark ferociously, and Dick, who was 
most anxious that Mrs. W’eldon’s attention 
should not be called to the discovery, had 
the greatest difficulty in driving him back, 
but fortunately the lady’s mind was so 
engrossed with her patient that she did not 
observe the commotion. Harris stood aloof, 
there was no one to notice the change that 
passed over his countenance, but the 
expression was almost diabolical in its 
malignity. 

Poor old Tom himself seemed perfectly 
spell-bormd. With his hands clenched, 
Ms eyes dilated, and his breast heaving 
with emotion, he kept repeating without 
anything like coherence the words, 

“ Forks! chains! forks! . . , long ago 
. . . remember . . . too well . . . 
chains! ” 

“For Mrs. "Weldon’s sake, Tom, hold 
your tongue,” Dick implored him. 

Tom, however, was full -with some 
remembrance of the past. He continued to 
repeat, 

“Long ago . . . forks . . . chains!” 
imtil Dick led Mm out of hearing. 

A fresh halting-place was chosen a short 
distance farther on, and supper was pre¬ 
pared. But the meal was left almost un- 
tasted ; not so much that himger had been 
overcome by fatigue, but because the inde¬ 
finable feeling of uneasiness that had taken 
possession of them all had entirely de¬ 
stroyed aU appetite. 

Gradually the night became very dark. 
The sky was covered with heavy storm- 
clouds, and on the western horizon flashes 
of summer lightning now and then glim¬ 
mered through the trees. The air was per¬ 
fectly still; not a leaf stirred, and the 
atmosphere seemed so charged with elec¬ 
tricity as to be incapable of transmitting 
sound of any kind. 

Dick himself, with Austin and Bat in 
attendance, remained on guard, all of them 
eagerly straining both eye and ear to catch 
any light or sound th.at might disturb the 
silence and obscurity. Old Tom, with Ms 
head sunk upon Ms breast, sat motionless, 
as in a trance—he was gloomily revolving 
the awakened memories of the past. Mrs. 
Weldon was engaged with her sick child. 
Scarcely one of the party was really asleep, 
except, indeed, it might bo Cousin Bene¬ 
dict, whose reasoning faculties were not of 
an order to carry him forwards into any 
future contingencies. 

Midnight was still an hour in advance, 
when the dull air seemed filled with a deep 
and prolonged roar, mingled with a pecu¬ 
liar kmd of vibration. 

Tom started to his feet; a fresh recollec¬ 
tion of his early days had struck him. 

“ A lion I a lion ! ” he shouted. 

In vain Dick tried to repress him, but 
he repeated, 

“ A lion! a lion! ” 

Dick Sands seized his cutlass, and, unable 
any longer to control his wrath, he rushed 
to the spot where he had left Harris lying. 

The man was gone, and Ms horse with 
him! 

All the suspicions that had been so long 
pent up within Dick’s mind now shaped 
themselves into actual reality. A flood of 



light had broken in upon him. Now he 
was convinced, only too certaiidy, that it 
was not the coa.st of America at all upon 
which the schooner had been cast ashore ; 
it was not Easter Island that had been 
sighted far away in the west. The compass 
had completely deceived him; he was satis¬ 
fied now that the strong currents had 
carried them quite round Cape Horn, and 
that they had really entered the Athantic. 
No wonder that quinquinas, caoutchouc, 
and other South American products, had 
failed to be seen. This was neither the 
Bolivi.an pampas nor the plateau of Ata¬ 
cama. They were giraffes, not ostriches, 
that had vanished down the glade; they 
were elephants that had trodden down the 
imderwood; they were hippopotamuses 
that were lurking by the river; it wa.s, 
indeed, the dreaded tzetsy that Cousin 
Benedict had so triumphantly discovered ; 
and, last of all, it was a lion’s roar that 
had disturbed the silence of the forest. 
That chain, that knife, those forks, were 
unquestionably the instruments of slavo- 
deaJors; and what could those mutilated 
hands be except the relics of their ill-fated 
victims ? 

Harris and Negoro must be in a con¬ 
spiracy ! 

It was with toriible anguish that Dick 
gnashed his teeth and muttered, 

“ Yes, it is too tnie; we are in Africa! 
—in equatorial Africa!—in the land of 
slavery!—in the very haunt of slave- 
drivers ! ” 

EKD OF FIRST PART. 


FOX AND GEESE *• 

Bv C'ArrAix Gilawley, 

Author of Z(anhj Games for Doijs," ete., etc. 

AM not sure that this game was Jiot played 
by the boys of ancient Greece and Rome ; or 
perhaps even by boys in a yet earlier age of the 
■w’orld. At any rate, it is a very, very old game, 
of whose origin nothing whatever is known. 
Under tliese circumstances, it would be easy to 
gossip on for a page or two, and talk about 
Anything likely to seem interesting; but it is 
plea.santer, and much more practical, to tell you 
how, with the a.ssistance of our Solitaire-board, 
«andson>e draughtsmen or counters of wood,hone, 
or metal, you may play it yourselves. 

For Fox and Geese you need seventeen 
counters of one colour, to represent the Geese, 
.and one counter of a different colour for the Fox. 
You prepare the board thus : place the Fox in 
the mklille and the Gee.se in front, as in the 
<iiagram below. 

O-O-o 
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of strategy for two players. The usual jilan is 
for each player to take the initiative in turn, 
the Fox in one game and the Geese in another. 
Unlike card games, it contains no element of 
chance or “ luck.” 

The whole motive of the game is for the Fox 
to catch the Geese, or for the Geese to drive tho 
Fox into a corner from wliich he cannot e.scape. 
Properly played, the Geese, with the first move, 
must always win ; but in this game, as in real 
life, the more cunning creature is not seldom 
successful. 

The plan of the game is this. The Geese 
march forward only in straight lines, down or 
across ; the Fox can move forward, backward, 
or sideways on the straiglit line.?, not tiie 
diagonals. Tiie Fox takes any Goose tliat may 
be cn priat with n vacant space behind, as in 
Draughts ; and so long as he can take, he con¬ 
tinues his move. When he succeeds iu follow¬ 
ing up and catching all the Geese, one after 
another, ho wins. But the Geese, if they only 
go boldly to work, can drive hioi away. They 
must go forward as a phalanx with determina¬ 
tion, filling each vacant spot, and leaving no 
loophole into wliioh the enemy can jump or 
creep. All depends on united and determined 
action. United they conquer; separated they 
fall. When their number is reduced to six, it is 
impossible for them to confine the Fox. Ihit 
there is no reason why it should be so reduced. 
Look at the diagram. If we call the upper left- 
hand spot 1, and number the board horizontally 
to 33, at the lower right-hand corner, we shall 
.soon see how the attack may be conducted. The 
Fox is in the centre ; the Goose on either of the 
central junction Knes can move without foar of 
capture, and the Fox must retreat. Having, 
say, moved 11 to 18, the Goose on 6 moves on 
to 11. The Fox i.s still witlioiit power to harm. 
The Geese proceed to go forward, and in this 
way ultimately force their enemy into a corner, 
or they may beguile him by offering a bait Say. 
the Goose on 15 moves to 10, the Fox must take 
him and lose his central position of attack. 
The Geese follow up their advantage ; and, unless 
they commit some grievous error, they pin 
Master Re}Tiarii in a comer, whence he can by 
no means get out. Tho whole principle of the 
game is Advance. Go forward with the stronger 
force; fill up all vacancie.s. Directly a 
Goose moves on, back him up. Surround your 
enemy, and compel him to retreat. As to the 
Fox, his tactics must bo bold, ye*- " ■.utious ; 
detennineJ, yet crafty ; daring, ;. subtle ; 
adventurous, yet sUre^Yd ! Very like real war, 
is it not ? 

The game can bo varied by placing the 
Fox on anotherspot; or by insisting on his aitch- 
ing all the Geese; by thelattertaking the horizon¬ 
tal limits of the hoard only, or by offering odds, 
and so on ; but tiie plan here given will be 
found ample in providing rational amusement 
for w’inter evenings. Ijcss scientific, certainly, 
than Chess or Draughts^ it afford.s abundant 
opportunities for thought and mental calcula¬ 
tion. 
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THE DOARD WITH THE PIECES SET FOP. THE 
GAME. 

Like Che.ss and Draughts, it is purely a game 

■* With the next Monthly Piwt of the Boy's Owx 
Papkk a comhincfl Solitaire and Fox and Geese Bonn! 
will be driven. Weekly fHibisf-rHicr8 will be able t» 
it, by ordering eaily, for lU. 


A Warminster Boy, 

Tlie Rev. J. G. Wood writes to u.s as follows ! 
“ Here is a pleasant story of a Warmiii.ster boy, 
a doctor's ‘buttons.’ You must understand 
that among the Wiltsbiro natives (with whom 
I lived for some years) a favourite mode of 
argument is to take refuge in simulated stolidity 
and double the usual drawl. The doctor was 
trying to explain something to the boy—a 
ppcuUarly sharp one—and, not succeeding, said 
ha-stily, “You .stupid boy, you don’t take any¬ 
thing in.” E-e-e-.s 1 dii-u. I takes in the 
‘ Bo-o-o-y’s Own Pe-e-a-per.’” 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

iflontinnei. from, page 239.) 

Problem No. 45. 

By U. If. Pripkaux. 



White to play and mate in three (8) moves. 


Diagram illustrating perpetual check, as 
promised in our last che.ss column :— 



obliged to interpose on a6, for by doing so 
Black would lose the game. White continues 
to check with L on b6, and the Black K has 
to go back to a8. Thus White repeats tho 
checks on a5 and b6. 


Solutions. 

Problem No. 39, on page 15.—1, (lu) gf, 
K or 0 moves. 2, M a8 or g8, mate (accord¬ 
ingly).—Solved by G. R. Butcher, . 

Problem No. 40, on page 71.—The solution 
is given on page 96. 

Problem No. 41, page 111.—Rectification: 
Remove the pieces on c3, do, e7, and atld tho 
White men N b8, 0 e7, P c6, f6.—1, 0 e4, L 
gl. 2, K g7, any move. 3, O c5 or go, mate 
(aeeordingly).—Tlie P f6 prevents the L from 
checking on d4 at move 2.—Another way to 
rectify tlie position is to remove the men from 
c3 and c7, to place the K g6 on g7, and to add 
N a8 and P f6 ; making 5 + 0=11 pieces. 

Problem No. 42, pgc 112. —1, M c4, and 
according to Black’s play, White mates with N 
on f3, or with O on b8 or e5, or with il on 

bo. 

Problem No. 43, page 127.—1, N el, K d4 
(or Q, R). 2, L f5, K e3 (or c4). 3, L e5 gt 
d3), mate.—(0^) K f4. 2, N g3+, K cQ. 3, L 

d3J.— (R) P d4. 2, N g3t, K d5. 3, L cOt.— 

Solved by J. 0. M. Serjeant. 
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A Ship a>d its Saii^s. 


1 Flying: jib 

2 Outer jib 
8 Inner Jib 

4 Fore topmait sUysaU 
6 ForesHil, or foreoouTiie 

6 Lower fore topsail 

7 Upper „ 

8 Lower fore top-gallantsail 

9 Upper „ 

10 Pore-royal 

11 Mainsail, or maincoiirse 

12 Lower main topsail 

13 Upper „• 


14 Lower main top gallontsuil 

16 Upper „ 

1C Main royal 

17 Main skysatl 

18 Cross jack (brailcd up) 

19 Lower mben topsail 

20 Upper 

21 Mieen top-gallantsall 

22 Mizen royal 

23 Spanker, or driver 

24 Main topmast staysail 
26 Main topgallant staysail 
20 Main royal staysail 


27 Mizen topmast staysail 

28 Mizen topgallant staysail 

29 Foro topmast studding-sail, 

weather 

30 Fore topmast etuddbig-sail, lee 

31 Fore topgallant studding-sail, 

weather 

32 Fore topgallant studding-sail, 

lec 

33 Main topmast studding - sail. 

Ice 

34 Main topgallant studding-sail, 

lee 


35 Jib, inner, outer, Aflyia^c^ 
81 Fore sheet 

37 Fore tack 

38 Msin sheet 

39 Main tack 

40 Main topmast sttysall 

41 Mizen topmast stsy&sU 

42 Spanker brails 

43 Spanker sheet 

44 Leech lines 

45 Hunt lines 

46 Gaskets 

47 Reef-points 


Corrcspottlienct. 


Latin Grace.-^A London physician writes “ In the 
January Part of the Bor's Own PAHKn, page 288, is 
a request for a short T^tin Grace. 1 give the one we 
used at Guildford Grammar Bchool about fortv-flve 
years ago: ' Pro his ct universis donis suis bene- 
dicatur Dens, per Jesiim Christum Dominnm 
nostrum, Amen.’ And now let me also thank you 
for a periodical after m;/own heart. From the first 
1 have, in reading your delightful pages, re-lived my 
schooldays and school enjoyments, and T can assure 
yon 1 look to each Monthly Part to furnish me with 
pleasant reading and happy recolleotlons. It is a 
thorough boy's liook, and teaches what is honest, 
straightforward, and manly. I find old boys like it 
as much as young ones.” 

Constant Rkaper (Manchester).—Tlie following lo¬ 
tion for weak and sore eye* has been recommended; 
Sulphate of zinc, 3 grains; tincture of opium. 10 
drops j water, 2 oz. Apply three or four times a 
day. 

J. F. K.—1. Your writing, when the lines are a trifle 
Btraighter, will be quite good enough for a lawyer's 
office. 2. As in most of the professions, there l.s great 
competition for legal clerkships in liOndon. 8. The 
wages, for a junior, at any rate, arc low ; the hours 
of work about eight. 

J. Douglas.—T he primary planets are — Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
l*feptune, and, as some say, Vulcau. There are more 
than a hundred minor planets. 

C. 0. G.—The book to which you refer is, perhaps, 
“ Missionary IVavels and Adventures ; or, the Ufeof 
David Livingstone, ll.p.” (Hodder and Stoughton). 
Murray, and also Sangster, of Paternoster Row, have 
published a more elaborate life of the great mission¬ 
ary. Before “preparing for a missionary," it would 
be as well to communicate with one of the societies 
as to the course of study required. 

PriTSiOLOfllST.—Dr. Coml)e'8 "Constitution of Man” 
created a great impression when first published, but 
many of its theories have been exploded by later 
researches. 

F. s.— The average height of a boy fifteen years old is 
5ft. {la., and his weight 9Glb. and the 40th part of 
. a pound. 


A St. ilARK's Boy.— 1. The principle of ballooning 
appears to have been known as long ago as the thir¬ 
teenth century ; tlie first ascent was made by Joseph 
and Stephen Montgolfier, in a fire-balloon, at An- 
noiiay, ir France, June f> 178.3. 2. The word Golf is 
derived t >m the Danish \-alf. 

W. J. Stearn.—"P ractice make*perfect" In "black 
sweets" as in everything else. 

F. Harvrt.—T here is a little book ca’*^d “Archery, 
Fencing, and Broadsword ” (Routledgv), which would 
probably give you the information you seek. 

John Rew.—U mbrellas have been used for ages in the 
East, and were most probably imported into Europe 
from Asia. The first man In England who dared the 
gi)>es and Insults of the populace by carrying an 
umbrella is said to have been Jonas lianwny. the 
traveller, who died al}out the year 1786. After shel¬ 
tering himself underthls contiivancefor some thirty 
years, he saw the ridiculed and abused instrument 
come into general use. 

Point.—MT iy not advertise in your local paper? 

J. 9. Sanperson.—W orking human hair into initials, 
etc., is a long and tedious process. You had better 
consult some accomplished female friend. 

E.n’GINEER.—T he design for constructing a submarine 
passage under the English (fiianiiel is by no means 
“given up” by engineers. 

A Small Boy, who suffers from " rheumatics, chil¬ 
blains. and a sore throat.” had better take medical 
advice for his complicated disorders. 2. We cannot 
advise him to make his own lucifer matches! 
3. Chambers’s French Grammar is a very good one. 

John Snell.—M ilner’s “ History of England,” pub¬ 
lished at 56, Paternoster Row, is a standard work. 

An Essex Youth.—"'T he best tmtle for a youth of 
sixteen to follow’’ depends entirely upon dreum- 
stajices, and .you have given no clue as to your 
acquirements or physical condition. As a general 
rule, it may be said that clerkship Is overdone; if 
you are strong, and of ordinary mental ability, one 
of the mechanical tmdes, such as carpentering, would 
best suit you. 

W. E. Johnson. -To block out the light round the 
figures in the gla<i8, use Bates’s Photographic Black, 
wlficb can be gut at any optician's. 

Frank W. U.—a little conversation with a man 
versed In the different uses of the slide rule would 
be your best means of gaining inatruefioo. 


J. D>:nyer.—C ollections of birds’ eggs sir ^ 
drug in the market just now—unless tbeyeositf 
anything exceptionally rare or valuable, 
saw an egg of the great auk sold for ! 

Bill Ratner’s question has been answered 
once, uotably lu No. 49. 

O. K. (Liverpool.)—You have given no name or 
dress. We sympathise with your case. Coatr^ 
cation with the following might help you; Mr E ^ 
Wood, 74, C'heapside; Messrs. Cox. Ludgste Bs; 
Sfessrs. How, Farriiigdon Street: Meau*- »rts, 
Ilect Street; or Mr. Middleton, High Hrfi>cn-^ 
In London. 

E, X. U. (Dukinfleld,>-Write to Mr. John Jen?* 
243, King's Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

A CoNvSTANT Reaper.—W e cannot tell you P 
offices of the London University are at 
House, W. 

J. B A. and F. B.—The "Dyer” Telescop* (M^ 
to be had at 74, Chespside, is avery good tastrtSr 
of the cheaper kind. For five shillings more ii» 
be had with the addition of an ostronomiesl 0' 
piece and dork glass cap. 

F. B.—It would not be worth while to obUis 
lenses for so small a microscope. 

M. M. and Others.—The colouring matter far ur 
magtc-lantem slides may be had of Barnard Bnttrn 
Oxford Street, and of Brodle and Middletca, Im? 
Acre. 

A. H. L. and Others.—To teach you how “ pbolrtfnr^* 
may be made transparent for the use of tlezixi;:- 
iantem ’’ would really be to teach you photofwf-- 
which we could scarcely do in a short answer' 

Frank.—T lie quantity of camphor to pul 
of sperm oil for the magic-lantern wouU be 
ounce. 

J. B. A.—1. Telescopes vary In price from ^ 

any amount. 2. Write to M-r. Brown, “6, St. • 

Street, Glasgow. 

*,* All the hack nutnbers atid parti ef 
Own Paper are etUl in print, and may be 
by order of any bookeelier, or freon the 
pnblvJied jmce. The handsome bound p&lva' ■* • 
also be had, price Gs. 

Special NorrcR.-IF»£A this munher 
idiofuid receive a Coleured J^reeentatien ^ 
J^ortraits qf the Royal Family. 
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SATCRDAY, MARCH 13, 1830, 


T.ALF, OF THK KED lUVER FLOOD. 


Poft etc. 


.TTKi: XXIV.—srnrRisiNo hi.^covery— 

ASI) MORE. 

^IIEX Ian Macdonald had seen hU 
father’s house fairly stranded on the 
dl, and had made it fast there with 
uinerable ropes, thin and thick, as the 
liputians secured Gulliver, he bethought 
1 that it was high time to visit the Little 
untain, to which his father had gone on 
hat time, and inform him of the amazing 


Jefore setting off, however, common 
priety required that he should look in 
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A vary Important Discussion. 
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at Willow Croek in passing, not only to let 
them know what bad occurred, if they had 
not already observed it. but to ask if 
there was any niessage for Mr. Eaven- 

thaw. 

First releasing Peegwish, who now re¬ 
garded him as a maniac, he embarked with 
him in the punt and rowed over. 

It was by that time approaching the 
afternoon. Before that—indeed before 
the house of Angus had gone afloat—Tony, 
Victor, and Petawanaquat had gone off to 
the Ijittle Moimtain in search of Mr. 
Ravenshaw. Those of the family who re¬ 
mained behind had been so busy about 
their various avocations that no one had 
ob^rved the sudden removal of their neigh¬ 
bour’s dwelling. 

“ Clora! Quick! Come here! ” cried 
Elsie, in a tone that alarmed her sister. 
“ Am I dreaming ? ” 

Cora looked out at the window, where 
the other stood as if petrifled. “ Angus 
Macdonald's house on the knoll! ” she 
screamed. 

The scream brought her mother and Miss 
Trim hurriedly into the room. They stared 
in speochlcsB amazement and rubbed their 
eyes, but they could not rub the house of 
Angus Macdonald off the kntll. 

“ There comes Ian in the punt,” said 
Cora; “he will explain it.” 

“ He seems to be miserable enough about 
it if one may judge from the expression of 
his face,” observed Miss Trim. 

Poor Ian was indeed profoundly miser¬ 
able. The excitement of the recent event 
over, his mind insisted on reverting to his 
forlorn condition. “ So near,” he thought, 
“ and yet to miss her ! Old Kavenshaw 
could not refuse her to me now, but of what 
avail is his consent without Elsie’s. Ah, 
Lambert! you’re a lucky fellow, and it is 
shameful in me to wish it were otherwise 
when it makes Elsie happy.” 

Ian now tried to act philosophically, but 
ft would not do. In the upper room he 
gave the ladies a brief account of his ad¬ 
venture. He spoke in a cold, passionless 
mimner, without looking once at Elsie. 
Of course, he did not reveal the motives 
that had influenced him. When he had 
finished he rose abruptly to leave. 

“ Dou’t go yet,” said Mrs. Eavenshaw, 
“ there’s a bit of carpentering that I want 
done, and there is not a man left at the 
house to do it. The last gale loosened some 
of the shingles on the roof, and one of them 
slipped down to day, so that the place 
leaks. Qo, Elsie, and show him the amngle 
near the attic window.” 

Ian looked at Elsie, and his resolves 
vanished like smoke. He went meekly to 
the attic. 

“You are much changed,” said EJsie, 
“ since you went on this trip.” 

“ Changed ? Not for the worse, I hope,” 
■aid Ian. 

“ Well, scarcely for the better,” returned 
the girl, with a smile, “ See, here is the 
window, and the loose shingle is close to the 
sill. You won’t require to go out on the 
roof. There is father’s tool-box. If you 
want Anything some of us will be in the 
room below. You may call, or come 
down.” 

“Slay, Elsie,” said the youth, turning 
abruptly on her. “ You say I am changed. 
Well, perhaps I am. I’ve gone through 
pretty severe hardships since wo parted, 
and the injuries I received on gaining this 
have loft their mark.” 

He touched, as he spoke, the splendid 
bear-claw collar wliich still greced his 
nock. 


“I doubt notyou have suffered,”returned 
Ehsie, in a softened tonfe, “ but you arc now 
well, or nearly so, and your reason is not a 
sufficient one to account for your being rude 
to all your old friends, and taring no interest 
in anything.” 

“Am I, then, so rude, so callous?” re¬ 
joined Ian, drawing his hand across his 
brow. “ Ah! Elsie, if—if—^but what am 
I sayiog ? Forgive me! I think that 
grizzly must have touched n^ brain when 
he had me under his paw. There can be 
no harm, however, in telling you that a 
wish, lightly expressed by you long ago, 
has been the motive power which led to we 
procuring of this collar. Will you accept 
it of me now ? It is but a trifle, yet, being 
a bad hunter, and more used to grammars 
than to guns, it cost me no trifle of anxiety 
and trouble before I won it. I am afraid 
that the hope of procuring it for you had 
almost as much to do with cheering me 
on as the hope of finding Topy. Nay, 
don’t refuse it, Elsie, from one who has 
known you so long that he feels almost as if 
he might regard you as a sister.” 

He took off the collar as he spoke, and, 
with a return of his wonted heartiness, 
presented it to Elsie. There was some¬ 
thing in his manner, however, which in¬ 
duced her to blush and hesitate. 

“ Your kindness in searching for Tony 
we can never forget or repay,” she said, 
quickly, “and—and—” 

She paused. 

“Well, well,” continued Ian, a little 
impatiently; “ I did not mean to talk of 
Tony just now. Surely you won’t refuse 
a gih from so old a friend as I on the eve 
of my departure for Canada ? ” 

“For Canada!” echoed Elsie, in sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Yes. I leave the instant I can get my 
affairs m Eed Eiver settled.” 

“ And you return ? ” 

“Never! ” 

Elsie looked at the youth in undisguised 
astonishment. She, too, began to suspect 
that a claw of the collar must have touted 
his brain. 

“But why hesitate?” continued Ian. 
“ Surely you cannot refuse me so simple a 
favour! Even Lambert himself would 
approve of it in the circumstances.” 

“Lambert! ” exclaimed Elsie, with in¬ 
creasing amazement; “ what has Lambert 
got to do with it ? ” 

It was now Ian’s turn to look surprised, 

“Forgive me if I have touched on a 
forbidden subject; but as every one in the 
settlement Seems to know of •your engage¬ 
ment to Lambert, I thought—” 

“ My engagement! ” interrupted Elsie. 
“ It is Cora who is engaged to Lambert.” 

A sudden and mighty shock seemed to 
fall on Ian Macdonald He slightly stag¬ 
gered, paled a Uttle, then became fiery red, 
leaped forward, and caught the girl’s 
hand. 

“ Elsie! Elsie! ” he exclaimed, in tones 
of suppressed eagerness, “ will—wiE you 
accept the collar ? ” 

He put it over her head as he spoke, and 
she blushed deeply, but did not refuse it. 

“And, Elsie,” he added, in a deeper 
voice, drawing her nearer, “ will you 
accept the hunter ? ” 

“No,” answered Elsie, with such an 
arch smile; “ but I would accept the 
schoolmaster if he were not going away to 
Canada for—” 

She did not finish the sentence, because 
something shut her mouth. 

“ You’re taking a very long time to that 
shingle,” called Mrs. Eavenshaw from 


below. “Have you got everything you 
want, Ian ?' ’ 

“'S'es,’’ replied Ian, promptly; “I’ve 
got all that the world contains.” 

“ What's that you say ? ” 

, “It will .soon bo done nqw, mother,” 
cried Elsie, breaking away with a soft 
laugh, and hurrying downstairs. 

She was right. A few minutes sufficed 
to put the loose shingle to-rights, and then 
Ian descended to the room below. 

“ What a time you have been about it! ” 
said Cora, with a suspicious glance at the 
young man’s face; “ and how flushed you 
are! I had no idea that fixing a loose 
shingle was such hard work.” 

“ Oh yes, it’s tremendously hard work,” 
said Ian, recovering himself; “ you have to 
detach it from the roof, you know, and it 
is wonderful the tenacity with whi^ nails 
hold on sometimes; and then there’s the 
fitting of the new shingle to the—” 

“ Come, don’t talk nonsense,” said Cora; 
“ you know that is not what kept you. 
You have been telling some secret to Elsie. 
What was it ? ” 

Instead of answering, Ian turned with a 
twinkle in his eyes and asked, abruptly, 

“ By the way—when does Louis Lambert 
return ? ” 

It was now Cora’s turn to flush. 

“ I don’t know,” she said, “ bending 
quickly over her work; ‘ ‘ how should I 
know P But you have not answered my 
question. Oh! look there! ” 

She pointed to the doorway, where a 
huge rat was seen seated, looking at them 
as if in solemn surprise at the trifling natore 
of their conversation. 

Not sorry to have a reason for escaping, 
Ian uttered a laughing shout, threw his 
cap at the creature, missed, and rushed out 
of the room in chose of it. Of course 
he did not catch it; but, continuing 
his flight downstairs, ho jumped into the 
punt, pushed through the passage, and out 
at the front door. As he passed under the 
windows he looked up with a smile, and 
saw Cora shaking her little fist at him. 

“ You have not improved in your shoot¬ 
ing,” she cried; “you mis.sed the rat.” 

“Never mind.” he rephed, “Lambert 
will fetch his rifle and hunt for it; and, I 
say, Cora, ask Elsie to explain how shingles 
are put on. She knows aU about it.” 

He kissed his hand as he turned the 
comer of the house and rowed away. 

A dark shadow falling over him at the 
moment caused him to turn roimd, and 
there, to his amazement, stood one of his 
father’s largest bams ! It had been floated, 
like many other houses, from its foundation, 
and, having been caught by a diverging 
current, had been stranded on the lawn at 
the side of Mr. Eavenshaw’s house so as 
to completely shut out the view in that 
direction. 

Intense amusement followed Ian’s feeling 
of surprise. His first impulse was to re¬ 
turn and let the inmates of Willow Creek 
know what had occurred; but bethinking 
himself that they would find it out the 
first time they chanced to look from the 
windows on that side of the house, and 
observing that the day was advancing, 
he changed his mind and rowed away in 
the direction of the plains, chudding 
heartily as he meditated on the very 
peculiar alterations which the flood had 
effected on the properties of his father and 
Samuel Eavqnshaw, to say nothing of the 
probable result in regard to his own 
future. 

A stifiish breeze sprang up soon after he 
left. Being a fah wind, he set up a rag of 




in hand, over a pan of borgoo, one v.'uuld 
not readily have guessed the drift of their 
conversation. 

‘‘It almost broke my heart,” said Sin¬ 
clair, “when I heard you had stolen 
j Mr. Ravenshaw’s boy, and words cannot 
I express my joy that you have repented and 
brought him back. "What induced you to 
steal him ? *’ 

“ My bad heart,” replied the Indian. 

“ Was it, then, you.r<jood heart that made 
you bring him back ? ” asked Sinclair, mth 
a keen glance at his friend. 

“No; it was the voice of the Gre^it 
Spirit in Petavranaquat that made him do 
it. Tlie voice said, ‘ Forgive! Return 
good for evil!’ ” 

“ Ah ; you learned these words here and 
have been pondering them.” 

“ Petawanaquat heard them here; he 
did not learn them here,” retunaed the red 
man, quietly. “Listen!” he continued, 
with a sudden glow of animation on his 
countenance, “ My brother is young, but 
he knows much and is wise. He will 
understand liis friend. In the mountains 
I pitched^ my tent. It was a lonely spot. 
No trappers or Indians came there, but one 
day in winter a paleface came. He was a 
servant of the Great Spirit. He talked 
much. I said little, but listened. The 
paleface was very earnest. He spoke much 
of Jesus. He told the story of His love, 
His sufferings. His death. He spoke of 
little else. When ho was gone I asked 
Jesus to forgive. He forgave. Then I was 
glad, but I looked at Tonyquat and my 
spirit was troubled. Then it was that I 
heard the voice of the Great Spirit. It did 
not fall on my car; it foil upon my heart 
like the rippling of a mountain stream. It 
said, ‘ Send the child back to his father.’ 
I obeyed the Voice and I am here.” 

With sparkling eyes Sinclair stretched 
out his right hand, and, gi'asping that of 
the red man, said in a deep voice—“ My 
brother! ” 

Petawanaquat returned 
the grasp in silence. Before r 

either of them could re- Ij I ■- 

sume the conversation they Sii 

were interrupted by Victor iM? 

shouting from a window of V 
the parsonage to fetch the 
canoe. 

A fewniuiute.slatorthiy jk iffil'' 
were again ou their way. 

(3'v be continued.) 


:-.Jiil that foriuTiately chance.d to be in the* 
pU7it, and adv?:7n-.'d swiftly ou his voyage 
to the Little Muautain. 

On their way to the .eanio place, at an 
earlier part of the day, Victor and Tony, 
with Petawanaquat and Mcekeye, touched 
at the mission station. Many of the people 
were still on the stage, but Mrs. Cockran, 
finding that the water had almost ceased 
to rise, and that the parsonage still stood 
fast, returned to the garret of her old 
home. Here she received Victor and the 
recovered Tony with great delight. It 
ohanced to about the period which Tony 
styled feeding-time, so that, although 
Victor was anxious to reach his father as 
soon as possible, he agreed to remain there 
for aji hour or so. While they were en¬ 
joying the hospitality of the garret, 
Petawanaquat was entertained in a com¬ 
paratively quiet comer of the stage, by a 
youth named Sinclair, a Scotch hsdfbreed, 
who had been a pupil in Ian Macdonald’s 
school, and, latterly, an assistant. 

Petawanaquat had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of young Sinclair on his first visit to 
Red River. They were kindred spirits. 
Both were earnest men, intensely desirous 
of finding out truth—truth in regard to 
everything that came under their notice, 
but especially in reference to God and 
rebgion. This grave, thoughtful disposi¬ 
tion and earnest longing is by no means 
confined to men of refinement and culture. 
In all ranks and conditions among men, 
from the so-called savage upwards, there 
have been found more or less profound 
thinkers, and honest logical reasoners, who, 
but for the lack of training, might have 
become pillars in the world of intellect. 

Both Sinclair and Petawanaquat were 
naturally quiet and modest men, but they 
were not credulous. They did not ab¬ 
solutely disbelieve their opponents, or 
teachers; but, while giving them full 
credit for honesty and sincerity—because 
themselves were honest and sincere—they 
nevertheless demanded proof of every 
position advaiice<l, and utterly refused to 
take anything on credit. Bigoted men 
found them “obstinate” and “trouble¬ 
some.” Capable reasoners found them 
“ intorcsting,” Sinclair possessed a con¬ 
siderable aniO'int of education, and spoke 
the Indian language fiumtlv. Potawana- i 
qoat, although densely ignorant, liud an 
acute and logical mind. 

To look at them os they sat there, spoon i 


A LITE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By A LATE Naval Ofpiceii. 


V. — ROY WRITERS AND SHTP’s STEWARD’ 
BOYS. 


B oy writers aro .selected principally from the 
Naval School at Greenwich, but others are 
allowed to enter. 

The usual medical examluiition is iiecessaiy' 
as to tho fitness of the boy to .serve at sea. The 
age for entry is fifteen years and a lialf, and 
the pay is Is. a day. Applications for entry arc 
to be addressed to the comnmndcr-in-chiof at 
Shcerncss, Portsmouth, or Devonport. "Writeib 
are also entered in the same manner, the age 
being from eighteen to twenty-five years. 

The examination consists of reading, writing 
{a clear legible hand indispensable), arithmetic 
(first four rule.s, simple, and compound), and 
keeping acconnts neatly and correctly. 

Writer's r.ink and mess with naval .school¬ 
masters. \t eighteen a boy writer is pro¬ 
moted t«i third-class writer, and receives in. a 
(lay. After five years’ service in the tliird cla.ss 
he is promoted to second-class writer at 3s. a 
day, and after another five years to first-cla.ss 
writer at 5.s. a day. They are employed under 
the direction of the paymaster in keeping tlm 
books and other otfice work. 

The uniform is as follows. Boy writers and 
third-class men: blue jacket with black 
buttons, doth tap with peak, but without 
badge. Second class : the same, witli tlio addi¬ 
tion of brass buttons. First cla.-*: single- 
bre.-wted frock coat with bra.ss buttons; blue 
clotli cap witli peak, but without l)adge. A 
first-elass writer ranks as a chief i>ctty officer, 
and is entitled to ^x^usion, etc., in tho same 
manner as one. 

On entering the service they join flag or re¬ 
ceiving ships to learn their duties, and are 
(Irafted to seagoing ships as required. 

A ship’s steward’s boy enters at 7d. a day ; 
when ho Is niueteeu years of age he is eligible 
for the rating of ship’s steward’s aasistant. 

lie is examined by the paymaster in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and if he is found 
qualified ho receives a certificate to that effc-t. 
Whou Ik 3 is appointed he receives an increase of 
pay to Is. 4J. a day. After serving two yeai-s 
in that capacity he is eligible for sliip’s stewaixL 
When ho is nominated for that office be has to 
undergo an ezammatiou by three paymasters in 
the presence of a captain or commander, as to 
his ability to read, write, and keep accounts# 
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There are first, second, and third-clas-i stc\rards, 
raised from one cla.ss to another, after 
h iving served three years in vessels of ditferent 

s'.zes. 

Thin a third-class steward serves in a sloop 
or small ship, and a hrst-ehiss one in a first or 
s. •ond-nite ship. Their pay is respectively 28., 
2 .'). fid., and 3s. a day. 

Tlxe ship's steward’s duty consists of serving 
out tlie provisions for the men. The store-room 
i^^ under his control, and, under the paymaster, 
he is responsible for the well-being of every¬ 
thing. ^ips' stewards, or, as they used to be 
c.Tlled, pursers’ stewanls, have been about the 
bist abuse I men in any class of life. If the 
bi-^euit was weevily, or the meat tainted, the 
ship’s steward was always blamed for it. There 
are some wonderful anec«lotes I'elated about their 
cunning and cheating ways. To tUib day it is ^ 
popularly sup- 
jKised that when 
mt'a-iuring, one 
invaiiably puts 
h;> thumb into 
tiie niHasure, 
and of coarse the 
amount saved 
by this when 
measuring out 
for four or six 
hundred men 
•would be con- 
siti'-rable, and 
Would bo a per- 
q i.site. 

.A.mong other 
things that pur- 
ti ;.h' steward.? 
w re accused of 
doing was what 
w I 3 t e r m e il 
• 111 a k i n g 
bulls.” Making 
n bull coni^isted 
o!' putting a f*-w 
qturt-s of water 
into an empty 
rum cask, and 
Then shaking it 
i lOUt, until the 
u.aterhad drawn 
Mifficieut sjiirit 
I t orn tlie wooil 
iiKike grog. 

The Admiralty, 
in onler to pre¬ 
vent this, issuetl 
orders that all 
i inpty rum casks 
.'■hould hi* par¬ 
tially filled with 
.s‘ja-water. Fond 
as Jack Tar has 

unfortunately too often been of grog, he could , 
haMly drink tUai! 

VI.—SECONI)-CI.AS.S nOTS. 

It is as second-class boys that all seamen now 
enter the Iloyal Navy. Hevs of between fifteen 
and sixteen and a half years of age. who 
can pa.ss the doctor, and are of the following 
height and measurement, are eligil)le for the 
Navy :— I 

Age between ncipkt Measurement 

(without shoes), ruuml cliest. 

35 and 15§ 4 ft. 10.^ in, 29 iu. i 

15.^ and 1^ 4ft. in. 29Aiu. 

10 and 16| 5 ft. 1 iu. 30 iu. 

Every boy must bring with him a certificate 
of birtli or a declaration made before a magia- 
tr.-te by his parents or guardians to show that 
1,0 is of the proper age. Also the consent in 
writing of his parents, guardian, or nearest 
relative if he be an orphan, to his entering the 
Navy, and engaging that ho shall serve for ten 
yenrs from the time of his reaching eighteen. 

Hoys are never received from reformatories or 
prisons. Boys may be provisionally entered by 
officers of the coastguard, recruiting officers of 
marines, and other officers appointed by the 


Admiralty, sending them to the n'^are.st district , 
or training-ship to be finally entered. I 

Boys can only be finally entered in the ser- [ 
vice by the following officers : Commanding 1 
officers of tratAiag-ahips, captains of district I 
ships, commanders of drill-slups, captains of the ! 
flag-ships at Slieemess and Queenstown, and the I 
coiamaiidiug officer of the Nankin, at Pembroke. 
Every boy previous to being entered must 
satisfy the examining officers that he is inUdli- 
gent, sound and healthy, free from malfurma- 
tion, and not subject to tits ; that he is able to 
read and write, and that he is between fifteen 
and sixteen and a half years of age. 

If the examining officers are of opinion that 
the boy is tit fur the service, he has to sign 
an engagement to serve coniinuotisl^ in her 
Majesty’s Navy for ten years after he has 
arrived at the age of eighteen. 


Perils of the Sailor's Life. 

The l>oy U then .sent to a training-.ship i hi.s 
name is entered on the books, and he receives an 
allowance of £5 towards the purchase of clothes. 

The medical examination is very severe, the 
candidate having to strip naked and bo examined 
in every way. Sound teeth are necessary, and, 
of course, hearing and good eyesight. There is 
one verj’ old plan often used by doctors for test¬ 
ing the latter. After having examined the eyes 
tliey will say, 

“ Look out of that window.” 

The I'anilidate does so, 

“ Do you see that tree just in front of you ? ” 

“Ye.s, sir.” 

And tlKit big branch stretching out there on 
the right ? ” 

** Yes, sir.*' 

**And that sparrow resting upon it?” 

If the boy is shortsighted he will immediately 
reply in the affirmative, and be sent away, for 
of course the examiner picks out a branch upon 
which there is no birtl ! 

The boy must have had smallpox, or have 
been recently vaccinated. If this is not satis¬ 
factory he is to be vaccinated again. The fol¬ 
lowing are the training-ships for boys, with the 
places at which they are stationed and their 
tenders:— 


Boscawen. Ponlai: 

(Tender, Seafiower.) 

Ganges. Fslm-xi: 

(Tender, Sealark.) 

Implacable. Derow-;: 

(Tenders, Liberty and Lion.) 
Impregnable. DeT 0 !i|< 

(Tender, Circe.) 

St, Vincent. Portstnx 

(Tender, Martin.) 

The tenders are smaller craft, in vlu i 
boys are exercised iu the more practical 
the profession, they taking it in turn to gi g 
for a six weeks’ cruise. 

A second-class boy receives sixpence t d 
After a period of tfraining iu one of the iw 
mentioned ships, the boy is sent to sea. If 
is eighteen, as secsnd-class ordinary sesn:' 

he is sot du. 
and casQi t u 
he goei .t 
cltMb^. k'’ 
aretwotnica 
ships in r. 
ordmtrr«s 
areieot lAa: 
vix., the i: 
Innti toi : 
Cruisr. 

A £jk<!i 
bov rtceim ‘ 
a day. rhilr u 
pay of as X. 
nary aeaau 

the aeoijeh 

U. Wy i 


j men, good helmsmen and leadsmt^r®^ 
assist in re|)airing sails, and praetB*. 
capable of doing duty as such in J 
the ship, may W examined for the 
leading seaman, and, if qiinlifitnl, be 
such, with an incrctuse of pay to Is. 9tL 
Petty officers, as far as possible, 
from tlio leading seamen. First of all 
second-class petty officer at Is. 
class at 2s. 2d., and then chief petty 

from 2s. 7d. to 23. 9d. a day. 

The second-claas petty officers are tw 
captain of foretop, coxswain ofthersK**' 
tam of the mast, etc. .. j 

First-class petty officers are cap^^JS 
swain, captain of foretop, etc. H 
officers ore chief-boatswain's mats, 
master, etc. In addition to this pty^^ 
the pay attached to the good-condoct 
After three years’ service, an ahh 
who has a character of “ very good ’ j'f 
one badge. After eight years’ 
conduct, during which he has worn 
badge, he can claim another, and 
years he is eligible for thwe 
liadge entitles the wearer to an eitt» p**' 
day. 

{To be eonHnvei-} 




SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

Bv THE Rev. T. S. Mii.LixnTos, 

I Author of " Vmitr a Clvud," "Bo*! and Jdan," etc. 

CHAI'TKK XIX.—A MEUKV Til Ills TMAS. 
^PlfE day had hardly yet l)egun, when 
1 Pierre opencnl hii eyes and looked 
alM^ut him wondering’ where he was. I had 
just woke up, and as soon as he saw me in 
my bed at the other side of the room, he 
recollected all about it. 


Tl)e Soy’^ 0\vi| 


the window. There in the grey dawn he breakfast; she also wished us a meny 
I saw u group of school chililren, with two Christmas. The gardener tapfsKi at the 
I or thR-o older persons, standing upon ' window and looked in and wished us ii 
I the lawn, which was white with hoarfrost, merry Christmas, and a man who wi.s 

■ who, after they had sung another hymn, riding past at some distance the other sid- 

■ looked up at the windows before going of the hedge called out to the gardener and 
' away and wished every one a menry wished him a merry Christmas. 

Christmas. A merry Christmas ! That was the greet- 

Almost at the same moment the bells ing upon every lip that inonting. If goo<l 
from the village church, a quarter of a wishes could secure happiness, everybody 
mile away, fell a-ringing as if they had ought to be happy at Christmas time, 
caught tVa spirit of the greeting, and of Everybody was wishing everj’body cl.se a 
the joyful hymns which had preceded it. merry- Christmas, and everybody else an- 
Perhaps they had; the ringers I mean. • awering everybody in hearty tones, “The 
It was in the air, as the song of the angels , same to you, and many of them.” Branches 



Pierre's first Christmas in Engiand. 
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All was silent in the house, hut there 
as a sound of voices outside, sweet voices, 
n derod sweeter by the sharp morning 
r. What could it be ? I knew, of course, 
it Pierre did not. How should he ? He 
id never spent a Christmas in England 
■fore, BO far as he knew. Ho might well 
• surprised then, os well as delighted, 
tien the words of the old hymn fell upon 
s ears: 

< liristiana, awake, salute the happy morn 
W'hcrcsu the ,Savionr of mankind was bora ; 
RL-w to adore the mystery of love 
Which hosts of angrls chanted from above. 
W'ith them the joyful tidinga first begun 
I )f Clot) ixcAii.'iATE and the Virgin's Son.” 

'Clie hymn ceased, and then .Tohnny 
rang up from his bed and looked out of 


was nearly nineteen hundred years ago. 
Eve^-body was thinking of it; everybody 
felt it; the angels were still singing their 
, holy songs above, and on this day the 
echo seemed to be heard again upon the 
earth—“ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Christmas is a day of hallowed memories, 
though its origin is too often forgotten in 
1 the festivities that gather round it; and if it 
be well spent, it may bless us all the year 
through, as a good Sabbath does through 
ail the week, and make us happier and 
J better till it comes again. 

Pierre ib-eseed himael f in haste and waited 
till I was ready, and then we went down¬ 
stairs together. We met a maid-servant 
' coming up with hot water for .someone, and 
she w ished ns a merrj' Christmas. In the 
, uin'ir.g-room was another maid, Inj-ing 


of holly, bright with scarlet berries, were 
in the hall over the chimney-piece, behind 
the pictures, on the breakfast-table. Out¬ 
side were trees glittering white with hoar 
fro.st; inside, cheerful, happy faces, with 
Christmas written on them. Saui'v little 
robins, red-breasted, round-bodied, came 
to the window to he fed, knowing of course 
that it was Christmas time. 

Presently a tray full of letters was 
brought into the room where we wore all 
assembled, most of them enclosing Christ¬ 
mas cs'ds. There was one at least for 
every liember of the family ; two or three- 
api-'ce for the girls. Pierre looked wistfully 
at the tray; it was not likely there would 
bp one for him. But yes, there was; a 
large one too, with one of the ]ircttifst 
cards iiiride that iny one had ever si'on I 
Wh - ecu-1 hu-;e sent it? I Inuke'’ at 'n-f 
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mother inquiringly, bujt she shook her head. 
It would have heen just like her to have 
thought of such a thing, hut it was not her 
doing. The postmark, the tell-tale post¬ 
mark, showed that it came from Witherhy- 
on-Sea. Could it he Dr. Hartshome who 
had sent it, that stiff, grave, old-fashioned 
gentleman with the hair standing upright 
upon his head and the blue spectacles upon 
his nose ? Yes, it was he, and without 
any attempt at concealment too, for on the 
book of it was written, “ With Dr. Harts- 
horne’s love.” Dr. Hartshome ro.so in the 
estimation of every one present from that 
moment, though tWo were two or three 
of us who had a great respect for him 
already. 

After breedrfast the whole party went to 
church. Here again “Christmas” was 
censpicuous. The church was adorned 
with evergreens, and the font and pulpit 
were decorated with simple devices formed 
of holly-berries and variegated loaves. My 
sisters bad bad a great deal to do with the 
decorations, but there was nothing very 
elaborate. They did not make much use of 
tinsel and coloured paper and such things, 
but preferred Nature’s own productions, 
which they tied and wove together into 
simple wreaths, twisting them round a 
pillar or fitting them to the outline of an 
arch or moulding. 

‘ ‘ I mind the time,” said the old clerk, 
“ when we used to bimeh the candlesticks 
and stick a sprig in every pew end, and 
thought that was plenty. He and my missis 
used to do it; no one else never offered to 
help, and we didn’t want nobody. But 
she^ dead and gone now. She died on a 
Christmas Day too; a happy Christmas for 
her that was ! Yes ; wo used to be very 
busy cutting up the holly, and bunching the 
eandlosticks, and sticking bits in the pew 
ends. I don’t know but the old way was 
the best after aU.” 

His thoughts were with his “ missis ” 
evidently; and he looked sad just for a 
moment; bht he soon brightened up. His 
grandchildren were coming to spend 
Christmas Day with him, and ho had a piece 
of beef roasting for them, and a plum-pud¬ 
ding in the pot. Many a merry Christmas 
he had passed, and some sad ones too ; but 
it was always a pleasant time to look for¬ 
ward to, and pleasant to look back upon 
edso, through all the years gone by. 

Yes; Chnstmas was a good time: a 
good time, he said; he liked to sec the 
chui'ch with a bit Of green in it, and there 
was a lot of red berries this year, and a 
hard winter it would be, he supposed, for 
there was plenty of food laid up for the 
birds: and He that oared for the birds 
would not let an old man like him want 
for anjthing, and that was a good thought 
al>all times ; but there was the bells again, 
and it was time to go into church. 

Young Pierre came with us, ■wrapped up 
in an ulster which Dr. Hartshome had 
had made for him, but which did not fit 
him very well, ho was so slight and thin. 
My sisters walked one on each side of him, 
pointing out whatever they thought 
worthy of notice, and amusing themselves 
with his looks of wonder and delight. In 
‘ tlie large square pew my mother took him 
to sit by her side because he was a 
stranger; and during the reading of the 
lessons anrl the sermon his band was 
claspcu in hors. He might well think how 
leasant it was, for though the pew was as 
ig as a small parlour it was close quarters 
fer us when wo were all there, and we 
kept each other warm ou the cushioned 
seat. 
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There was a hymn to begin with 
" Onco in royal David’s city," 
and an anthem, sung chiefly by the school 
children. There was another hymn after 
the prayers— 

“While shepherds watched thoir flocks,” 

and then the sermon. 

The sermon was not too long: even Dan, 
my eldest brother, did net think it too 
long. It was very much like what -we had 
been reading in the lessons fhr the day, 
telling us of the glorious tidings which the 
angels brought down to the shepherds of 
the Saviour bom in Bethlehem, 

“ All meekly wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
And in a manger laid,” 

and of the love of God which sent Him 
from heaven to live among us as our 
brother, and to give His life for our souls. 

Pierre listened ■with the liveliest interest; 
his great eyes were ■wide open and fixed 
upon the preacher. When the sermon was 
over he uttered a deep sigh, and mother 
felt his fingers working nervously in hers. 
She stooped do^wn and saw a tear upon his 
cheek, and whispered to him, ■was any¬ 
thing the matter !•' 

“ No,” he answered; “only I am so— 
so happy I ” 

When we left the church he walked 
away among the children, ■without speaking 
to any of them, as if he had been in a 
dream. They bung about him and kept 
talking to Mm, but he did not answer them. 

“ What are you thinking of, Jolmny ? ” 
one of them asked. 

“ Something,” ho said; “ something very 
pleasant. But it is gone, and I can’t even 
tell you what it was. I wish it would 
come back again.” 

For a moment there was a shadow upon 
Ms features, but the chUdron took Mm by 
the hand, and made him run along with 
them over the crisp frozen grass, and he 
soon recovered his cheerfulness. 

The day ended as pleasantly as it had 
begun. To say nothing of the dinner, wMoh 
was a thing to be seen and tasted, not talked 
about (pen and pencil would never do 
justice to it, sharper instruments than 
those were required), to say notliiug of the 
dinner itself, there were “ perpetual feasts, 
merry hearts” on each side of the long table, 
and not one of us but was the happier for 
seeing the young French boy among us and 
noticing tho lively pleasure which he took 
in evei-yrthiug, so now and strange to, 
Mm. No one would have supposed that 
he was the same dull sad-looking chap who 
had gone moping about the playground 
lately at Nether Cray. Why, he was as 
animated )is any of us, and perhaps a little 
more so, after the French fashion, though 
not quite so noisy. 

After the cloth was dra'wn, the soimd of 
tuning np “ made itself to hear ” as Pierre 
would halve said, somewhere in the dis¬ 
tance. 

“ What is it ?” cried Pierre. 

“ Kes kersay kersar t ” one of my sisters 
put m, 

“ Wait a moment! ” I answered. “ You 
■wUl see.” 

We aU waited, Ustening, knowing what 
was going to happen, but watching Pierre, 
to see the effect upon him. 

“ Are wc to dance ?” Pierre asked. 

What made him tMuk of danoiqg, I 
wonder? I believe they dance even ou 
Sundays in France; but he could hardly 
have remembered anything about that. 

The tuning up was soon finished, and 
then, aft( r a short pause, the .sound of voices 


in the hall was heard, children’s voices 
singing one of their Christmas hymns. 
Before the first verse was ended wc had 
edl left the dining-room, and were, 
■with the children, ready to take part, 
as we always did, in the singing. We 
had some carols, and then there was tea 
and plum-cake for all who were equal to it. 
We finished with the evening hymn, and 
then there was another interchange of good 
wishes, more earnest and hearty than 
before, if possible, and so “ Good night.” 

My mother came to Pierre’s bedside 
again that night, and asked him if he 
had spent a happy Christmas Day, and he, 
instead of answering her question, sprang 
up from Ms pillow, throw his arms "round 
her neck and kissed her a dozen times at 
least, murmming, “ Mtrci, mtrei, merci ! ” 

More than once during the day Pierre 
had said he wondered how Dr. Hartshome 
would spend Ms Christmas Day. I believe 
he wished the doctor had been ■with lu, 
especially after he received that Christmas 
card from him. I should not have minded. 
I dare say he would have been rather 
jolly, though it is difficult to think of him 
except as one sees him. 

I beard afterwards all about bis doing,? 
on that day. There wore no hymns sung 
under his window in the morning, but a 
street baud woke Mm up soon after mid¬ 
night, and lu" could not get to sleep again 
all night, but lay awake thinking. After 
breakfast he went to church, and .at one 
o’clock he dined. Mrs. JuU had arranged 
that for Mm because she wanted to go out 
in the afternoon : so he sat down by him¬ 
self, poor dear old man ! to a plate of roast 
beef, which i\as sent in to him from a 
sirloin provided for the kitchen. I hope 
he eiijoj^ed it;. but it must have been 
very dull for him. He sat reading and 
tMnking all the afternoon, until he felt 
that he must have a change, I suppose, 
and ho got up and opened the door. 
Everythhig was very silent in the house ; 
not a sound was to be heard anywhere; and 
when he rang the bell, no one came to see 
what he wanted. He opened the door of 
the passage leading to the kitclien, and 
the cat came r.nd mbbed herself against 
his boots, pui-ring for company. Then hi 
went and looked into the Mtohen. He 
knew that Mrs. JuU was out, else I don't 
think he would have ventured to do that. 
Sally, the kitcheu-maid, was sitting by 
the fire in Mrs. Jull’s arm-chair, fast 
asleep. She woke up, though, when the 
doctor entered, and looked very much siu"- 
prised. 

“sAro you all alone, SaUy ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered. 

“ So am I,” he replied, as if speaking to 
himself. 

SaUy’s father and mother and sister 
and brother lived in the town, and though 
it was only a poor little home in one of the 
courts, she would, of coiurse, have liked very 
much to be ■with them. So the doctor told 
her she could go if she liked, and he would 
take care of the house. 

Sally thanked Mm; but Mrs. JuU had 

S iven her striot orders not to stir out of 
oors. 

“ Never mind,” said the doctor. “ “When 
wiU Mrs. Jull return ? ” 

“ At half-past nine to the minute, sir,” 
she said. '' I was to have the kettle boiling* 
for her in case she .^hould want a cup of 
tea.” 

“ 'Well, then, come back at a quarter past, 
and put everytMng ready befoi-e you go. 
We need not say anything to Mrs. Jull 
about it. ” 
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Sally thanked hnn, and did as she was 
told in great delight. 

Later in the evening Dr. Hartshorne 
himself went out; but not till he iad seen 
to the kitchen fire. Ho walked through 
the streets and went into one or two houses 
where the people were always very glad to 
see him, and at last turned to go home. 
When he got near his own door he heard 
loud voices, and saw that there was a little 
group gathered near the house, and just 
then the church clock struck ten. 

“Dear me ! ” he said, “I had no idea 
it was so late. Is that you, Janet ? ” 

“ Yes, Dr. Hartshomo, it is mo—^Mrs. 
Jull; and I thought something must have 
happened to you, and was just going to 
have the door broke open by the police.” 

“I am glad you did not, Mrs. Jull. 
Have you been waiting long ” 

“Yes, Dr, Hartshorne; a good half- 
hour ; and here’s Sally been out without 
leave— ” 

“ I told her she might go out.” 

“And I told her she might not,” Mrs. 
Jull answered, decidedly. “'We must 
have a proper understanding. Dr. Harts¬ 
horne: we can’t go on in this way.” 

Mrs. Jull gave the doctor a month’s 
warning before she got beyond the door¬ 
mat. She had often done the same before, 
but the doctor had not taken any notice of 
it. This time, however, she made herself 
so disagreeable with Sally, and was so 
much offended that the doctor should have 
presumed to interfere with her orders, that 
he thought it better to look out for another 
housekeeper. 

She was very much surprised when she 
was told that he had found one. But the 
vacancy at the Sailors* Home was still un¬ 
filled, so she turned her thoughts towards 
that, and the next time Mr. Drift came to 
the house accorded him a more gracious 
reception than usual. 

{To 6e continued.) 
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the marble over which you jump, ,iiul continuo 
to take piece after piece, always yviny in simiyht 
lines, and never in diagmerls, till v.ou hriii" 
back the last marble from the hole \vhence the 
first was taken. One marble only can be taken 
at one jump ; but, as in Draughts, you may 
proceed to play, and take, with the same 
marble, so long as there is a piece en prise with 
a vacant hole m the lino beliind it. The repe¬ 
tition of the figures will show the continued 
move of the piece. 

There are other modes of playing Solitaire—as 
by indicating a special hole, distinct from the 
starting-place, in which to loilgo the last 
marble, leaving two, three, or four marbles in a 
particular position, ending in the hole next the 
original one, and so on ; but the above, the 
more usual plan, should be first learned. We 
will now give a diagram, and show you how 
to start fium and return to the centre hole. 
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SOLITAIRE.* 

Bv Captaix Crawley, 

AnMmnf" Manly Games for Boys," etc., etc. 

(•s a game for one play- 
"■ there is no .su- 
to Sohtaire. 
parcntly easy 
, and simple, it is 
really intricate and 
scientific. Governed 
by a well-dc^^ 
principle, chance 
forms no element of 
its practice. Like 
Chess and 
Draughts, It is en- 
—. —- - tirely a mental and 

demonstrable 
game, full of va¬ 
riety, and affording ample scope, in its almost 
endless combiiutions, for the display of thought 
•and ingenuity. 

Solitaire is played on a hoard of thirty-three 
holes, in each of which a marble or glass b^l is 
placed. Solitaire boards are made, but the game 
may be just as efficiently played on the sheet 
we present to our readers, with draughtsmen or 
amnters instead of marblest Our plan, indeed, 
is ^ferable to, and cheaper than any other. 

ITie method of play is as follows :-^ne 
marble is removed from its place, and then an¬ 
other is passed into the vacant hole. Take up 

* A floUtaire Board will be presented with onr next 
ninthly Part. Weekly tuincribera may obtain it 
lor Id. 
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The Centre^hole Game. 
I^move the centre marble. Jump from 


1 in 
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the upper limb to 1, the middle hole, taking 
16-13. Go from 2 on the right limb of the 
diagram to 2 above the centre, taking 3-5. 
Proceed from hole to hole as indicated by the 
figures, and j'ou wiR-find that the lost move 
wili land the marble in the centre. Practise 
this till you can play the Centre-hole Game 
without the use of the diagram. It looks easy 
enough ; but just try it before you condemn 
Solitaire as mere child’s play. 

This will suffice for the present By-and-by 
I will show you more elaborate combinatioh.s. 


BICYCLISTS AND BICYCLING. 


II.—LEvVRIVINO to ride. 



HE art of bicy¬ 
cle-riding in 
its earlier 
stages is by 
no means 
difficult to 
acquire. In 
our own ex¬ 
perience we 
have known 
bicyclists 
who learnt 
how to 
balance and 
propel the 
machine in 


the space of 

one lesson. As a rule, however, it will be found 
that it requires about three lessons before the 
beranner learns how to use his legs. 

Before commencing it will of eburse be 
necessary to procure a bicycle, and if possible, 
also enlist the services of some good-natured 

frieniL though desirable, is not indis- i upiivimiuiy jump on im 

Some authorities on bicycling, in yourself into the saddle. ■I'hU 
lact mo«, recommend the beginner to learn on j better, and it is not at all difficult 


a bone-shaker,” as the old-fashioucd wooden 
bicycle is now irreverently termed. 

There arc objections to this, however. In tlie 
firat place—and a very good thing it is, too— 
bone-shakers are rapidly becoming extinct, and 
the discomfort of bestriding one of thc.se 
wretched old machines is so extreme, that it is 
mute enough to disgust the beginner, and make 
him give up the attempt to learn. 

We recommend the beginner to hire a small 
imachme of modern construction, with a driving- 
wheel of about forty inches diameter. The 
usual charge made by bicycle-makers averages 
five shillings per week. Having procured the 
bicycle, the next thing is to select a quiet, 
secluded spot as a training-ground. This for 
two reasons—one being that an individual 
learning to ride occasionallv presents himself to 
the public gaze in attitudes'which do not always 
command admiration and respect; and another 
that when mastering the early stages of the 
sport there is an almost irresistible impulse to 
hurl oneself madly beneath the wheels of asv 
passing vehicle. Hence, of course, it is well’to 
select a sjxit where passers-by and cabs and 
carriages are few and far between. It is 
desirable also to choose a .spot where there is a 
gentle decline in the road with a corresponding 
rise, for reasons which will be explained. ** 
The first step is to wheel the machine about 
a bit, holding it by the handles, and noticing 
how it is steered by the front wheel. Next, if 
you have j-our friend with you, get him to hold 
the machine while yon mount; and it is very 
essential th.at you should Icam to mount iwo- 
pcrly at first. Take hold of the handles, plai« 
your left too on the step, then raising your l»dy 
on the left leg, slide your right leg gently over 
the back of the saddle, and so slip into the scat 
The machine, of course, must be held by your 
friend .all the time, otherwise you will conie to 
grief at once. 

Your friend mnst then proceed to wheel the 
machine slowly along. _ You will find the 
bicycle has an instant inclination to fall. This 
can only be obviated by at once turning the 
wheel in the direction you feel you are faTling. 
The right amount of turn to counteract thu 
falling propensity can only be learnt by practice, 
but you will soon find yourself able to gauoe 
this, and to steer a straight course. ° 

All this time you should have been careful 
not to put your feet on the treadle.s, hut now 
being able to balance the machine, you may 
begin to do so. The sensation is at first 'peciiliaiy 
and rather perplexing. Do not attempt to drive 
the m.achine at first; but simply allow your feet 
to follow the motion of the treadles as the wheel 
carries them round, till you get accustomed to 
the unusual movement You will soon feel a 
desire to drive the machine by yourself. Now 
is the time to take the bicycle to the top of the 
gentle incline already mentioned. 

Mount properly, your friend holding the 
bicycle, and see what you can do by yoiirsclt 
In all probability after coming to the foot of the 
decline you will be unable to drive the machine 
up the opposite incline, and the bicycle will 
come to the ground cither on one side or the 
other. Throw your foot out on one side or the 
other, and to check the fall. In a very riiort 
time you win find you are able to get up the in¬ 
cline ; and when you have done this yon have 
mastered the art of driving a bicycle. The rest 
is but practice. 

You can now dismiss yonr friend with thanks, 
and practise mounting bv yourself. As there is 
no one now to hold the bicycle while you climk 
into the saddle, you must contrive to make t^ 
bicycle hold itself up. Te do this go to the top 
of our incline, and then placing your left toe <m 
the step, and holding the bicycle an previously 
directed, give two or three hops with the right 
foot to start the machine, and when it is fairly 
“under way” slip carefully into the saddle. 
ypKn yon have learnt to do this, it is as well to 
ffiscard the “ hops ” with the right foot, as it ig 
impossible to render the position graceffil. In¬ 
stead run the machine along, and watching your 
opjiorttmity jump on the st^ and so swing 
This looks muck 
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Having li'amt macliinc round, and mount again. Make your 
to mount in an curves large at tirst, and by dint of practicii 
ortliodox man* i you will lind you arc able to turn llic bicycle 
iier, the next , in its own length. 

thing to leam is Another most imixirtant thing is yet to be 
how to di.s- I learnt, and this is to ride witiiout using the 
mount prnj ,-]y. handles. The writer i.s not aware of any athletic 
In <lismounting ■ exercise, unless prrhai»s it be lawn tennis on 
a gool d'vil dc- a very hot day, wLicii produces, at all events 
pejids on the when first learning, so much perspiration as 
make of the 1 bicycle ridkrg, and you will find it nece.'Siiry 
machine. If the ’ to use a pocket-handkerchief very freely. For 
step is placed i this reason alone one must have one’s hands at 

___ liberty. Commence by using 

, •ig. one hand only to steer the 

1 . jBfaL' machine. Vou will find 


very little dilficuUy in this. Now taketket' 
hand oa, very cautiously at firskt. andbq 
close by to restore the Italaiice 
yourself falling. The steering u wii mi 
driving must be done by the fiet: praiiU 
harder on the side towniils which yon fitlma 
falling, and it will have the saint d h tjitii i 
ing tne handle. To be able to n4p 
using the handles is a roost useful atee^M 
merit; it give.s the feet a finii grip of thetn^ 


fairly high up^the back- 
maunt by the stef. To do 

rests on the step. Then rest- 
ing your weight momentarily 

on the step, come lightly to the ground on your right 
foot. 

Moit bicycli.sts, having learnt nne way of di.smounting 
are content to stick to it, and learn no otln r. This is a 
mistak'*, for ocoisioni sometimes happfui when it is 
impassible, or almost so, to dismount in the way yon 
have leirut. This applies more jtarticularly todisinmint- 
iu' by the treadle. To do this when the left trcaclle iN 
jsisi coiirn mciiig to rise, use it as if it were a stirrup, ati<l 
resting your weight partly on the Ixandles, spring from 
the .siddi; as if di.i- 
mumtiug from a 
horse. This is per- 
hips the most 
favourite way of ' 

dismouiiriiig, hut it ^ fc* iphES?- 

H only pjnsiblB to ^ 

.1, s. when the Vif! 

iQiciuii^ IS going ^ 

ivl'M’ly. Perhaps the I _ . ^ 

b;st w.i/ of all is to 

di.s iuiiitby tile bickh'-mo. The writer has frequently 
disiiDtutel in this way wlion travelling over ten miles 
an hour. Place your left iii.step over the backbone, and rest¬ 
ing your weight on it, 

i vault backwards out of 

five way of getting olf 
I-Tn CO throw'your right 

leg over *he Imndles, 

' Wc have thus seen 

C' machine, and nothing 
iWlflllld - " practice is now 

|jlj required to render the 

I'fliiW )wj ''' learner an accom- 

V ]/ hints as to the 

proper movements to 
practise may not be 


left leg. 

This reads a good < 
than it is in lealit] 
process requires 9om 
You will moftti 


first. 

at first that it is coap^ 
easy to get up one ^ 4 


other seems to htick. 
way is to threw an bolLiif j 
once; this you will Wfi 


practice. There art, «■- 
many tricks which an 
formed on a bicycle, sock': 
side-saddle, standing i 
saddle, etc. These, W 


pertain more to thecirc?^« 

tbar^ 

_ther^sr 

a presume 


cannot too strongly im- 
pr.H'iUjim our readers the 
ajlvMutigi} and necessity 
of leiriuii' to turn the 
midiiii-i qiickly. It is 
ait Miidiiiithe number 
of ri I ws who profess to 
ciU t:iMiH(dv.*s proficient, 
who ar< iiuahlo. to turn 
the luio’u u rb*uul in the 
w dtu o ' ail ordinary road. 
N>> do-i'it manv of our 
retl'i's hive noticed men 
ridi i.r. wli'», liaviii' passed, 
the turning they should 
have t i'<eii, arc obliged 
M iUsLiiOOut, turn the 
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strict watch during the uight. I did this, , then told me that a ship lay sunk in their 
not from any fear of beiag attacked, but ' harbour loaded with casks of oil, and that 
that I considered it prudent to keep to the they knew the exact spot where she went 
rule I had laid down, and to maintain dis- i down. I then learnt from them the follow- 
cipliuc on board. You’ll see that I was , ing particulars. 

fortunate in doing so. I parted on good i "You, Hawkins, w.ll knew Barber, who 
j toriES with King George and his people ! commanded the Harriet, of London, as 
I without having any reason to alter the you tailed together as mates with cld 
favourable opinion I had formed of them, | Captain Newton in the Felicity. I met 
taking the two native interpreters with me. i Barber when I first came out to the Pacific, 

and was won¬ 
dering that I 
had never 
since heard of 
him or the 
Harriot. The 
natives now 
told me that 
about a year 
ago she had 

S ut into this 
arbour, 
there beingno 
other vessels 
here at the 
time. You 
rem erab e r 
what a good- 
natured, yet 
somewhat 


PETER TRAWL; 

X ROUND AND ABOUT TIIM WORTA). 

By Wii,i,iam H. G. Kingston, 

■Ihor of From Fowier Monkey /■ Admiral," etc. 

APTEa XXIII.—A FEAItFUI, NARRATIVE— 
DOINOS AT .STUONo’s I.SI.AND. 

S it was very hot below, the captain had 
L 'Ardered chairs and a small table to be 
ought on 
ck, and he, 
th Captain 
>unds. Dr. 
ickle, and 
r. GriiBths, 
ok their 
its, while 
r. Harvey, 
orner, and I 
>od within 
.rshot to 
ar the ac- 
unt our 
litor had 
oinised to 
ve. 

“ I came in 
re about 
o months 
■ the first 
me this 
yage to 
tain pro- 
dons and 
iter,” be- 
n Captain 
<unds,'‘and 
none of us 
ider stood 
I language 
the people, 
shipped a 
uple of 
lives who 
eke En- 
•ish very 
rly to act 
interpre- 
•s. Besides 
ving been 
’ sea on 
ard other 
lalers, they 
ere, I 

1 o u g h t, 

;ely to prove 
eful hands, 
lerything 
>nt on in a 
tisf actory 
iy while I 
y here. The 
itives who 
me on board 
eh a V e d 
lem s elves 
ell, and 
ing George, 

Lcir chief, 
emed a very 
•icent sort of 
Uow, and was as honest in his dealings | 
I I could expect. I had made it a 
do when I came out to these parts never 
) trust many of ray people a.shore at a 
me among the heathen natives with- 
ut having some of the principal natives 
a board as hostages, or so well-behaved 
nd friendly diil these appear that I 
lould otherwise not have hesitated to 
it half my crew land at a time, feeling 
onfident that they would be well treated, 
'hus it was that I every evening at 
uuiiown fired off my gun.s, and kept a 


careless fel¬ 
low he was. 
The natives 
came in num¬ 
bers on boaid 
his ship, and 
appeared to 
be on the 
most friendly 
terms with 
him and his 
crew. They 
at length, one 
day, invited 
his men to go 
ashore, and he 
consequently 
allowed the 
greater num¬ 
ber of them 
to land. This 
sort of thing 
continued 
while ho lay 
in the har¬ 
bour. King 
George and 
most of his 
chiefs,though 
they came 
dowm to vi.sit 
the ship when 
she first ar¬ 
rived, were, 
at that time, 
living in 
another part 
of the island, 
audthopeoplo 
just hero did 
pretty much 
as they liked. 
“ Barber, with a boat’s crew, only re¬ 
mained on board, when, on going on deck 
in the morning, he caught sight of three ot 
his men lunning down towards the beach 
as fast as they could go, with a posse of 
natives after them. Presently they were 
overtaken. First one was struck down by 
the club of a savage, and directly after¬ 
wards the other two shared the same fute. 
The natives, on reaching the shore, jumped 
into their canoes, a whole fleet of whii li 
came paddling off towards the ship. Tlio 
crew, on teeing this, I suspect, took 


The Crew attacked by Savages. 


From the way I treated them they hecamo 
very friendly and much attached to mo. 
We had been at sea for some time, and had 
caught three or four whales, each of which 
cost us, perhaps, more than the usual 
trouble to take. The two natives, who go 
' by the names of Jackey and Tubbs, seemed 
very mucli struck by the exertions we had 
to make to secure the whales, and one day 
they came to me and said thatthey cmld put 
me up to the means of filling the ship with 
perfect ease if I would follow their advice. 
[ I asked them what they meant. They 
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fright, thinking that they should all be 
mitered, as their mates on shore had 
been. Captain Barber himself would, I am 
certain, have stopped to defend bis ship, 
but probably fearing that it would be of no 
use to make the attempt while his crew 
were so faint-hearted, he ordered the boat 
to be lowered with such provisions and 
water as could be hastily thrown into het. 
They had scarcely left the side of the ship 
before the savages were up to her. They 
pursued the boat for some distance, but at 
length gave up the chase, eager to get back 
andsecure their prize. They then set to work 
to plunder the vessel of everything they 
considered of value. They stripped her of 
her sails and rigging, and all the iron¬ 
work they could get at, managing even to 
carry away her topmasts, jibboom, and 
yards. Having done this, they towed 
the vessel higher up the harbour and 
scuttled her. 

“ When King George, who had known 
Captain Barber and some of his people— 
for he had been down at the harbour when 
the chip first arrived—heard of the mas¬ 
sacre he was very indignant, and Jackey 
and llubbs told me that he killed no less 
than thirty of those who had taken part in 
it with his own hand. Whether this was 
actually the case or not I could not make 
out: but, after cross-questioning the two 
natives, I came to the conclusion that ho 
himself had no hand in the massacre, and 
was entirely ignorant of it till afterwards. 
What has become of poor Barlrer and his 
boat’s crew I am anxious to ascertain; but 
he would have had a fearfully long passage 
to make to any other island, and I'm 
afraid that he and his companions must 
have perished from hunger and thirst be¬ 
fore tihey could have reached any friendly 
shore. 

“ Having fallen in shortly after I heard 
this with the Lydia and Pearl, I commu¬ 
nicated the intelligence to them, and we 
determined to put in here to ascertain the 
truth of the story. 

“ Now you have come we shall be suffi¬ 
ciently sttong-handed both to defend our¬ 
selves from the natives, and to recover tho 
Harriet’s cargo if we cannot raise her.” 

Captain Hawkins at once entered into 
Captain Bound’s views, and they agreed 
the next morning with their brother cap¬ 
tains to set to work. Captain Bounds, who 
was a very ingenious man, had a diving- 
bell constructed outtsf k cask, with pipes 
to lead the air into it. 

Proceeding with the boats, we found 
the ship sunk in six fathoms of water at a 
spot Jackey and Tubbs pointed out. They 
willingly agreed to descend in the diving- 
bell, and Brown and another man also 
went down in it. It was then found that 
the ship had been set on fire, but she had 
sunk before the flames had reached the 
cargo. It was calculated that there were 
one thousand six hundred barrels of oil in 
her. 

Her figure-head and other articles were 
got up, tnus clearly identifying her as the 
unfortunate Harriet. 

The captains proposed raising her, and 
dividing the eil between them; but after a 
great deal of consultation it was consi¬ 
dered that they had better give up the 
plan, as it would have occupied a long 
time, and caused a difficulty on their arri¬ 
val at home as to whether they had a right 
to possess themselves of it. Thus the 
results of many a hard month’s labour was 
lost. 

King George watched our proceedings 
with much interest, generally hovering 


about the boats in his canoe while we were 
at work. Perhaps he thought from the first 
that we should not succeed, though I think 
we should have done so had it been desir¬ 
able to make the atb'mpt. As soon as the 
undertaking was abandoned, the other 
vessels, which had only come in for water 
and provisions, sailed, and we were left 
alone in the harbour. The king, who did 
not appear to be at all offended by the 
way Captain Hawkins had treated him on 
his first visit, at once came on board, and 
appeared to bo excessively friendly. He 
spoke English remarkably well, having 
learned it on board a whaler in his youth, 
and kept it up by frequently talking to 
runaway sailors who had remained at the 
island. He invited the captain to go 
ashore and visit him in his palace, the 
name we gave to the gi'eat hut in which he 
lived. 

“ With great pleasure, king,” answered 
the captain; “ but fair play’s a jewel, you 
know. If I goto visit you, your brother 
here will remain on, board to keep my 
mates company till I return.” 

The captain told Mr. Griffiths to keep a 
strict watch on the king’s brother, and not 
to allow him to leave the cabin, lest he 
might slip overboard and swim on shore. 

We called the young savage Charlie, 
though that was not his real name. 
Charlie, who spoke a little English, seemed 
perfectly content; and when the king and 
the captain went on shore, descended to 
the cabin without the slightest hesitation. 
As the stem-windows, through which 
Charlie might have squeezed himself if he 
had a mind, were left open for the sake of 
the air, Mr. Griffiths told me to remain in 
tho cabin whenever he was on deck. At 
night he was locked up in the state-room. 
I don’t know that the captain was very 
well pleased at having the savage .sleeping 
in his bed. 

Next morning the captain came back, 
saying that he had been hospitably treated. 
In the afternoon, as Charlie wished to 
return, and as the doctor and several men 
were on shore, the captain sent me, with 
Miles Soper and Brown, to bring the king 
off, that he might take his brother’s place. 

We pulled up a long narrow creek for 
several miles, till we arrived at the royal 
residence, which was a large hut with a 
framework of poles and roofed over with 
matting. Near it were other huts, and a 
number of natives were employed in 
different ways, some pounding kava be¬ 
tween two large stones, when the root, 
thus thoroughly bruised, was thrown into 
water. This is a much pleasanter way of 
preparing the beverage than by employing 
the women to chew it, as is done in 
Samoa. 

The king was away when we arrived, 
and we h^ thus plenty of time to walk 
about the village and look around us. 
Some natives were engaged in cooking fish 
and yams. This w"‘: done by putting 
them into a hole on the top of some hot 
stones and leaves, and then covering them 
up with more hot stones, leaves, and earth 
at the top of aU. We soon had an oppor¬ 
tunity of tasting them, and 1 can answer 
for their being most delicious. 

As the king didn’t appear we walked 
some little distance into the country, for we 
knew that we were perfectly safe while the 
king’s brother remained as a hostage. 
Going into a hut we found a young woman 
about to light a fire. I watched the pro¬ 
cess. She first took half of the log that 
had been split in two and laid it down with 
the split side upwards; then taking a small 


piece of hard wood about a foot long and 
pointed at one end, she sat down astride 
of the log and commenced rubbing the 
sharp point of the stick up and down the 
grain of the large piece, thus making a 
groove, and shoving the shavings which she 
worked out to the farther end, till at length 
they ignited, when immediately catching 
up some dry leaves which lay handy, and 
blowing gently, she soon obtained a blaze. 
I tried the experiment imderhcr directions 
and succeeded very well. Though simple 
and easy as is this method of obtaining fire, 
I have never seen it tried in any other 
place. 

On our return to the village we found 
the king, who invited us to feast on the fish 
and yams which I had seen cooking. We 
were now joined by the captain and Dr. 
Cockle, with the second mate and several 
men, and I was directed to go back with 
the king, who had to take his brother’s 
place on board. 

His majesty preferred going alone in his 
own canoe. I sat in the hows with a long 
pole to keep the bow off the rocks as we 
went down the creek, and he placed him¬ 
self astern with a paddle in his hand. He 
giving the canoe a shove from the bank, 
away we went. I was highly amused 
at the thought of carrying off the king 
as a prisoner. - He, however, seemed to 
take it as a matter of course, and chatted 
and laughed as we glided along. Presently 
he asked, 

“ You young Englishman ever been hero 
before ? I think I know your face.” 

“ When was it yoiu majesty fancied that 
you saw me? ” I inquired. 

“Let mo «ee,” he said, holding his 
paddle in tho air for a moment; “ won • 
you ever aboard the .ship that my 
rascally people sent to the bottom out- 
■there ? ” and ho pointed to where the- 
Harriet lay. 

“No,” I answered, a dreadful thought 
coming into my mind. “ Was the person 
j you fancy I am killed with the rest of the 
crew ? ” 

“ I think, not. If I think so, I no ask 
you,” he angered. “ I see him -with the 
captain when he visit the shore, and 
each time I go on board the ship. When 1 
come down to the harbour I took great 
fancy to him, and asked captain to let him. 
stay with me, but he and captain say no. 
He want to go home to see father and 
mother, brother and sister. When I found 
the men killed I remembered him, but no 
find him ’mong them. Bat all I know, but 
me think that he was with captain when 
they got away in the boat.” 

At first, on hearing what the king said, 
I was almost in despair, for I was very sure 
that he was speaking of my brother Jack, as 
I thought that by this time I should have 
grown very like him, as I often heard my 
mother say that I was so when I was at the 
age at which he went to sea. How he had got 
on board the Harriet I could not tell, any¬ 
more than I could what had become of her 
boat. Still there was a possibility of hia 
having escaped. 1 had no wish to return 
on shore with “ Prince CharUo ” after I 
had handed the king over to the care of 
Mr. Griffiths, as I wanted to talk about 
the matter to Jim. As may be supposed, 
we did talk about it for many an honr. 
I was now ea^r to be out of the harbom, 
in the hopes that we might visit some other 
islands at which Jack might be found. 
Jim was as sanguine as ever that he would 
bo found. When I told Mr. Griffiths In- 
looked very grave. 

** It is possible, my lad,” he said, “ anck 
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nothing ■would give me greater pleasure 
than to find him at last; hut you know 
what is likely to have heen the fate of the 
poor fellows in a boat, with a scanty supply 
of provisions and a long voyage to the 
nearest land. Just look at the chart. We 
are away from all civilised countries, with 
the wildest savages oH each side of us.” 

Next day, when the captain and the rest 
of the party came on board, and as soon as 
our royal visitor had taken his departure, I 
was very glad to hear the order given to 
get under way. The breeze being fair, wo 
stood out of the harbour. 

We were soon at our old work again. 
My patience was sorely tried. If I had 
not been actively engaged I don’t know 
what I shoidd have done. 

My idea ■was that the captain wo>ild at 
once sail in search of the missing boat, but 
he had no idea of the sort in his head. Ho 
either was con-vinced that she was lost, or 
considered that it was his business to fill 
up his ship os soon as possible, and not to 
waste time in looking for those who might 
never bo found. 

Wo had caught several whales, when the 
time came for returning to the Japan fish¬ 
ing ground, as it’s called, some distance off 
the east coast Of those islands, My hope 
of finding Jack decreased, but didn’t die 
away altogether. 

Jim kept me up. “We don’t know in what 
direction the boat went,” beohseiwed. “She 
may have steered to the northward, and 
we are as likely to fall in ■with him the 
way we’re going as anywhere else.” 

I often consulted the chart. To the 
northward of Strong’s Island I saw the 
Caroline group, consisting of a vast 
number of coral islands, and north-west of 
them, again, the Ladroue Islands, the 
principal of which, Guam, is inhabited by 
Spaniards. Knowing this, Captain Barber 
may have attempted to reach it, and one 
day, to my satisfaction, I heard from the 
doctor that Captain Hawkins intended to 
call there before returning, home. 

We were now leaving those islands 1 
have mentioned to the southward. We 
were very successful on the Japan ground 
and nearly completed our cargo, at least 
the lower hold was full. 

At length, one calm day, a large whala 
was seen spouting at some distance from 
the ship. Four boats were lowered. The 
captain, the two mates, and Brown went in 
them. Miles Soper going as the chief 
mate’s boat-steerer. His boat was the first 
up, and in a short time Soper put two irons 
into the whale, which almost instantly 
turned over on its back, threw its lower 
jaw open, and nipped her clean in two. 

Wonderful to relate, tlio men all got clear, 
and Mr. Griffiths, standing up on half of 
the boat, plunged his lance right do^wn the 
whale’s throat, and then jumped off and 
swam with the other men to the next boat 
coming up. The captain’s boat now fas¬ 
tened to the whale, which, turning as be¬ 
fore on its back, treated her in the way it 
had the first. When we who were on 
board saw this, -we began to lower the 
spare boats as fast as we could. While we 
were thus employed, the doctor, who was 
looking on, exclaimed, 

“There’s a third boat caught! ” 

And we saw that the second mate’s boat, 
which had got up, had been nipped by the 
whale. Brown's boat, the fourth, now 
pulled gallantly up, watching every move¬ 
ment of the monster, if necessary to get 
out of its way; but the wound it had 
received had already weakened it, and 
though it made at his boat he escaped, and 


succeeded in plunging several harpoons 
and lances into its body. 

Meanwhile the crews of the other boats 
which had heen destroyed had been hang¬ 
ing on to them, and though the sea was 
swarming with sharks it was a remarkable 
fact that not one of the men was lost. 
Sharks rarely bite people when a whale is 
bleeding, but keep following the track of 
the blood. Brown took some of the men 
on board, and we in the spare boats, leav¬ 
ing only the doctor and two hands to hike 
care of the ship, pulled quickly up and 
rescued the remainder. 

We soon had the whale alongside; it was 
the largest we had caught—nearly a hun¬ 
dred feet in length ; but we got very little 
oil out of it, for, having been fastened to 
previously, there was a huge swelling on 
its hack as big as a tun butt, which was, 
no doubt, the cause of the blubber being so 
thin. We had still some spare space, and 
the crew were eager to catch the ^ditional 
whales required to complete our cargo, that 
we might at length direct our course home¬ 
ward. Although I should have before been 
the most eager of any to return to Eng¬ 
land, yet now, with the idea that had taken 
hold of me that Jack was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, I was anxious to I'emain 
until I had found him. Jim shared my 
feelings, hut I didn’t suppose anybody else 
did. 

We remained a week or more, however, 
after kUling the last huge whale which had 
cost us so much trouble, without seeing 
another, when the captain determined to 
steer for the Ladrone Islands. As we had 
now heen some months without obtaining 
fresh provisions, wc first directed our course 
for the Bonins, some deg;rees to the east¬ 
ward of the coast of Japan. W’o under¬ 
stood that there were T^d ]>igs, if not 
goats and Bhei!p, on them. At all events, 
that fish could be caught in abundance off 
the shore. In a few days we sighted them, 
.and ran under the lee of one of the group 
called South Island. Here the ship was 
hove to, and a boat lowered, in which Mr. 
Griffiths, the doctor, Homer, Jim and I, 
Brown and Milts Soper and Coal, with 
two other men, went. Wo took with us 
besides, fishing-lines, the whaling gear and 
a couple of muskets, three or four casks to 
fill with water, and provisions for the day, 
for we didn’t intend to get back to the ship 
till evening. 

Mr. Griffiths, who had been there before, 
took the boat inside a high reef of rocks, 
where he had, he said, caught a number of 
fish. 

Our first object was to obtain bait. 
Hdes Soper and Coal rmdertook to swim 
on shore ■with baskets and catch some 
crabs, for which the fish in these seas seem 
to have a special fondness. We pulled in 
as close as we could to land them, and in a 
short time they filled their baskets, and 
shouted to us to return and take them off. 
We now dropped our kedge anchor just 
inside the s\irf, in between two or three 
fathoms of water, which was so dear that 
we could see the fish as they swam about, 
darted at the bait, and swallowed the 
hooks. 

We quickly hauled in a number of mag¬ 
nificent fish. We were so eager at the 
sport that we didn’t consider how rapidly 
the time passed, while the doctor was more 
occupied with admiring the variously- 
coloured coral, the richly-tinted seaweeds, 
and the curiously-shaped fish of all the 
hues of the rainbow, swimming in and out 
among the trees of their marine gardens. 

At last Mr. Griffiths, pulling out his 
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watclu exclaimed, “Hulloal How time 
has gonp by! Get up the anchor, lads. 
We ought to be off.” 

The order was more easily given than 
obeyed. We hauled and hauUd, but the 
anchor had got foul of the coral, and we 
ran a risk of losing it. Soper offered to go 
down and clear it, but just then a huge 
shark showed his ugly throat alongside^ 
and Mr. Griffiths would not let him go. 
At last, just as it wfis dark, Brown, 
managed to get the anchor up. 

When we pulled outside the reef we 
found that the weather had changed. It 
was blowing very hard, though, sheltered 
as we had been, we had not discovered this. 
We looked eagerly out for the ship, hut she 
was nowhere to be seen. 

{To be continued.) 


BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 



THE UNORIGINAL BOY. 

takes one a long¬ 
time to discover that 
there is something 
wanting in the cha¬ 
racter of Ebenezer 
Ditto ; and it takes 
a longer time still to 
make out exactly 
what thatsometUing 
is. He’s an ordi- 
naiy-looking and or- 
dinarily-behaved 
boy. Tliere’s no¬ 
thing amiss witli 
the cut of his coat— 
it’s neither extra 
grand nog extra 
shabby ; there’s iio^ 
thing queer about 
his voice - he doesn’t 
stammer and he 
doesn’t .squeak; there’s nothing remarkable 
about his convL-i'.satioii or his actions—hc*8 not a 
dunce, thoiigli he’s not clever; he’s not a scamp, 
thoin^h he’s not goody ; he never offends any 
one, though he never becomes groat friends- 
with any one. What is it makes us not take 
to EbeneziT ? Why is it, on the whole, we 
rather despise him, and feel annoyed when in 
his society ? For, it is the truth, we don't 
much care about him. 

Well, the answer to this question may be, as 
I have said, not very readily discovered ; but if 
you watch Master Ditto carefully, and make up 
your mind, you will get at the bottom of the 
myster}% you will find that it is this very 
“ordinary” manner about him to which you 
object. The fellow is dull—he is unoriginal. 

You feel sometimes as if you would give a. 
^sovereign to see Ebeiiezer stand on his head by 
way of variety’. It aunoys you when he sits 
there with his eyes on you, smiling when you 
smile, frowning when you frown, talking about 
the weather when you talk about the weather, 
and when ydu whistle “Nancy Lee” whistling 
his everlasting “ Grandfather’s Clock.*’ It is a 
relief, by the way, even to hoar him whistle a 
different tune, for it Is about the only thing in 
whicli he does take an independent course. 
But if truth Were knowm, it would come out he 
only knows this one tune, and tliat is the rea¬ 
son. Ho has not originality enough in him to 
learn a second. 

It is an annoying thing to bo copied and 
imitated by any one, most of all by a fellow 
one’s own ago. W© can understand the little 
child imitating its father, -and we enjoy setiing 
wliat capers it sometimes cuts in tho attempt, 
but there’s nothingeithfir intero.stingor amusing 
in tl\e way Ebeiiezef goes on. Wlicn, for 
instance, by a .'uiddeii inspiration of genius you 
take it into your head lo .shy a slice of apple 
acio.<« the r<M)m at Jack Sloe\vy just while 1 r* is 
In the net oC yawning, witli his mouth ppen 
wide enough to kt a wheel barroiv down, It is* 
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not picivsant that iinmediatolv afterwards some 
one at vour side should hurl a walnut at the 
same i)erson and wound him serionsly in the eye. 
Besides naaking I’ow, it takes away from the 
fan of your achievement, and makes the whole 
affair more than a joke. Or, feeing asked, let us 
suppose, to name your favourite hero in fiction, 
you are careful to select a somewhat out-of-the- 
way name, and reply, “ Sitlnoy Carton. "V ou 
are rather plcivscd to think you have thereby 
not only nam«d some one whom no one el.^e is 
likely to hit upon, hut also you have delicately 
let vour K-iaster see you have lately read a very 
good l>ook. It is rather ve.xing when Kbenezer 
replies to the .same question, “ Sidney Car/ton,” 
in a knowing sort of manner, although you are 
positive he has never read the “ Tale of Tw# 
Cities,” and doesn't even know that Dickens 
was its author. Of course, your distinction in 
the matter ha.s gone, and if your answer is 
judged the best, you only get half the credit 
you deservo. Or, to take one more e.xample, 
supposing one day, being utterly sick ol , 
Ebonezer’s society, ' 
and longing to get 
a little time by 
youi-self, you decline 
the tempting offer of 
a cricket match in 
which you know he 
also is likely to play. 
You mean to read 
this afternoon, you 
say. Well, isn’t it 
too bad when next 
moment you bear 
that wretched Ebe- 
nezer saying, in an¬ 
swer to the same in¬ 
vitation, “ Very 
sorry, but I mean to 
rend this afternoon,” 
and then have him 
come and sit down 
on a bench beside you with his book ? And 
the worst of it is, you know if you now change 
your mind and go in for tlio match after all, he 
will change his mitid aud do the 5>aine. 

The mo.st aggravating thing about unoriginal 
fellows is that you cannot well get in a rage with 
them, for if you find fault with them you find 
fault with yourselves. 

“Wkiita young ass you are not to play in 
the match ! ” you say to Ebenezor, hardly able 
to coiitciu yourself. 

“ Why aren't you playing in it ? ” he replies. 

*‘Oh ! I’ve some particular reading 1 want to 
do,” you Si}*. 

“ So have I,” replies he. 

You cannot say, “ You have no business to 
road when cricket is going on,” nor can you siiy, 
“ What do you mean by it 

Clearly, if you do it, you are not the person 
to say he shall not. 

I doubt if Ebenezer knows to what an extent 
he carries this trick of his. It is so natural for 
him to do as he sees others do that he fails to 
.see how his actions appear in the same light as 
that in which others sea them. Sometimes, 
indeed, ho appears t» be conscious of following 
his copy pretty closely, for we catch liim try¬ 
ing to make some slight variation which will 
prevent it being said hi does exactly the same. 
For instance, if you give a little select supper- 
party in your study to two friends off roast 
}K)tato and sardine.s, he will probably have three 
friends to breakfast off eggs and bread and jam ; 
or if you hang up the portraits of your father 
and sister over your mantelpiece, ho will sus¬ 
pend the likenesses of his mother and brother 
ou hi.s wall. Ho generally, you vrill find, tries 
to improve on you—whicli, of course, is not 
always hard to do. But .sometimes ho comes 
to grief in the attenrpt, a.s happened in the case 
of bis wonderful “hanging shelves.” Ted 
Hammer, cpiite a mechanical genius, had made 
to himself a sot of these shelves, which for neat- 
iKjss, simplicity, and usefulness were the marvel 
of the school. Of course Ebby got to know of 
it, and was unhappy till ho could cap it with 
somothiiig finer still. So he made all sorts of 
excuses for coming constantly into Ted’s room 


ind in.spccting bis work of art, till at last lie 
elt quite sure he could make a set for hin> 8 elf. 


So he started to manifiicture a set, twice the 
size, and with double the number of shelves. 
In due time he had it done and suspended on 
his wall, and it seemed as if Ted s nose was 
completely out of joint, for Ebby’s shelves held 
not only his books, feut his jam-pots and 
tumblers, and all sorts of odds and cndsbeside.s. 
But that very night there was a crash in his 
room, the like of which had never been heard 
before. We all rushed to the place. There werc- 
books, jam-pots, ink-nots, tumblers, in one 
glorious state of 8 ma*n on the floor, and the 
unlucky shelves on the top of them*; for 
Ebenezer had driven the small nail that sup* 
{>erted the structure into nothing bettor than 
ordinary loose plaster. Tlie only wonder was 
how the thing stayed up two minutes. So 
Ted Hammer’s nose was not out of joint after 
all. 

This reminds us of the story of the two rival 
shoemakers, who lived opp tsito one another, and 
always strove each 
to outdo the other 
in every branch of 
their trade. One 
day, one of the two 
painted over his door 
the highly appro¬ 
priate Latin motto, 
“Mens conscia rec¬ 
ti.” Ilis neighbour 
gnashed his teeth, 
of course, and vowed 
to improve on the 
inscription. And 
next day, when 
cobbler No. 1 and 
the world aw'oke, 
they beheld painte<l 
in huge characters 
over the fellow's 
shopfront the start¬ 
ling announcement, '*Mcnsand IFejncn's con¬ 
scia recti.” 

It is the easiest thing possible (where the 
operator is not quite such a fool as this shoe¬ 
maker) to improve on another’s yiroduction. 
When some genius brings out a macluBe over 
the plans of which he has spent half an anxious 
lifetime, a dozen copyists will in a year have 
out a dozen “improved machines,” each of 
them better than the first one, and therefore 
each helping to ruin the inventor. He had all 
the labour and all the knowledge. All the 
others did was to add a few slight improve¬ 
ments, for whicli they get all the credit due to 
the man without whom they would not have 
had an idea. Tliis is, alas ! very common, and 
cannot be avoided. 

You can’t make a law against one boy imitat¬ 


ing another, or even against Lis steprer 
the credit due to you. 

It is as easy to be unoriginal as it is 
times to b<! original. Everybody fills r 7 
fault more ©r le.ss. Why is it we can uu;. 
anything to begin a conversation iri a 
the weather? Sonu-lf^dy, I suppo&f.b^i 
that topic once. Wliy^m it we alviysTt:- 
shaped coats that everybcuiy else dofs' •: 
body must have astonished the worM k-* 
the fa.shioii in tlie fii*st instance. 

There is a touch of envy in EbcM-- 
afraid ; but the kindest way of sceovm::: 
bis annoying ways is to believe he is vf. 
No more be is. If he were, he would c . 
see how ridiculous he sometimes luakts;..*. 
The original boys, on the other handiur 
and they arc quick in their ideas, whkl: 
zer is not. The great thing in origiMa. . 
have your idea out be-fore any oo^ tk 
long a.s it’s in your head and noonekiKi:: 
you are n© better oflf than the unoriginil::--. 
but give your idea a ijl>a|>e aud a naiEr,- 
are one of the original lew. And ti?: 
IxuBg one of them is that you art sen J 
one or two of Ebenezer's sort at yourta 
Unorigimility is more a failing tiuB* • 
Sometimes it may lead to actions wbii t: 
injury to another, but injury is rarely xt i 
It is stupidity more than anytliiug ek ’ 
there is a point at which unorigiDalityi ' 
come a sin. Every boy has in him th ’ 
to say “Yes” or “No,” and he has.'' 
conscience in him which tells hiit 
ought to say the one or the other. Xs*. '• 
everyone is sajing “Yes'* to a 
which your conscience demands that 
say “No,” it bocomes your jv^ritiv^ 
once ill your life to be original andsaj" 
After all, most of ua hi'c mediam sert • 

1 lows. We are not geniuses, and wc tra 
j are not dolts. The best thing wecaac 
] look out that w’e don’t lose all oiir-Hi-'i 
while knocking through tliis world- p 
we can keep of it the more good wf sbl 
and if we find we have enough of lit;- 
ij.s to some “ fullowti's,” let us see to r. 
them out, if anything, V'<tiei' fcllorr.u' 
were when first they “jumped up behii- 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

TALE OF ADVENTURE BV LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Ji LES A'ek.ne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER I.—THE DARK COXTINENT. 

E “ slave-trade” is an expression that 
•ought never to have found its way into 
human lan- 
ge. After be¬ 
long practised 
large profit by 
1 European na- 
3 as had posses- 
3 beyond the 
, this abomiu- 
traffic has now 
many years 

I ostensibly for- 
en; yet even 
ihe enlighten- 
t of this nine- 
th century it is 
largely can-ied 
especially in 

Tal Africa, in- 
uch as there 
several States 
essedly Chris- 
whose signa- 
! have never 
affixed to the 
of abolition, 
credible as it 
Id seem, this 
er of human 
gs still exists, 
for the duo 
prehension of 
second part of 
. Sands’s story 
ust be borne in 

II that for the 
kse of supply- 
l^rtain colonics 
^ slaves, there 
dnue to be pro- 
ted such bar¬ 
tons “man- 
M ” as threaten 
)8t to lay waste 
,ntire continent 
i blood, fire, 
pillage. 

ihe nefarious 
iu as far as 
[srds negroes 
I not appear to 
! arisen until 
fifteenth cen- 
’. The follow- 
are said to Be 
circumstances 
jer whicli it had 
origin. After 
pig banished 
Spain, the 
isulmans cross- 
Ithc Straits of 
^Itar and took 
ige upon the 
res of Africa, 
thePortuguese, 

1 then occupied that portion ef the 
it, persecuted the fugitives with the 
lost severity, and having captured 
m in large numbers, sent them as 

t oners into Portugal. They were thus 
first nucleus of any African slaves 
; entered Western Europe since the 
imencement of the Christian era. The 


^ majority, however, of these Mussulmans , oclioui traffic had b(!couio 
■were members of wealthy families, who , established; iu principle 
1 were prepared to pay almost any amount . nothing repugnant to the 
of money for their release; but no ransom 
was exorbitant enough to tempt the 
! Portuguese to surrender them; mere 
precious than gold were the strong arms 


permanently 
it contain ed 
_ __ semi-hatbarous 

theught and custom then existing; all the 
great States recognised it as the most 
effectual means of colonising the islands of 
the Now World, especially as slaves of 


that should work the resources of their negro blood, well acmimatised to tropical 
young and rising colonies. Thus baulked heat, were able to survive where white men 
in their purj) 08 e of effecting a direct ran- must have perished by tliousands. The 
som of their captured relatives, theMussul- ' transport of slaves to the American colonies 
man families next suhmitted a proposition was consequently regularly effected by 

vcsscls specially 
built for that pur¬ 
pose, aud large 
depots for this 
branch of oem- 
merce were estab¬ 
lished at various 
points of the Afri¬ 
can coast. The 
“goods” cost com¬ 
paratively little in 
production, and the 
profits were enor¬ 
mous. 

Yet, after all, 
however indispen¬ 
sable it might he 
to complete the 
foundation of the 
transatlantic colo¬ 
nies, there was no¬ 
thing to justify this 
shameful barter of 
human flesh and 
blood, and the 
voice of philan¬ 
thropy began to be 
heard in protesta¬ 
tion, calling upon 
all Emopean go¬ 
vernments, in the 
name of mercy and 
common humanity, 
to decree the aboli¬ 
tion of the trade at 
once. 

In 1751 the 
Quakers put them¬ 
selves at the head 
of the abolitionist 
movement iiiNorth 
America, that very 
land whtre, a hun¬ 
dred years later, 
the war of secession 
hurst forth, in 
which the question 
of slavery bore the 
most conspicuous- 
part. Several of 
the Northern 
States, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania pro¬ 
hibited the trade, 
liberating the 
slaves, in spite of 
the cost, who had 
been imported into 
their territories. 

The campaign, 
thus commenced, 
was not limited to- 
a few provinces of 
the NewWorld; on this side of the Atlantic, 
too, the partisans of slavery were subject 
to a vigorous attack. England aud France 
led the van, and energetically beat up 
recruits to serve the righteous cause. “ Let 
us lose our colonies rather than sacrifice 
our principles,” was the magnanimous 
By the end of the sixteenth centurj- this [ watchword that resounded throughoufi 



for exchanging them for a larger num¬ 
ber of African negroes, whom it woulil be 
quite easv to procure. The Portuguese, to 
whom the proposal was in every way 
advantageous, eagerly accepted the offer ; 
and in this way tlie slave-trade was origi¬ 
nated in Europe. 
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Eurorio, and uotwiilistaiidin" ilia vast 
p()liti<;il and coinra(*rcial intori'sts involved 
in the q’i>'srioa, it did not go forth in vain. 
A living impulse had been communicated 
to the lioeration - inoveraent. In 1807 
England formally prohitiitod the slave- 
trade in her colonies; h’rance following 
her example in 18H. The two great 
nations then entered upon a treaty on the 
subject, which was oonfemed by Napoleon 
•during the Hundred Days. 

Hitherto, however, the declaration was 
pnrely theoretical. Slave-ships continued 
to ply their illicit trade, discharging their 
living cargo at many a colonial ^rt. It 
•was evident that more resolute and practi- 
■cal measures must be taken to repress the 
enormity. Accordingly the United States 
in 1820, and Great Britain in 1824, declared 
the slave-trade to be an act of piracy and 
its perpetrators to be punishable with 
death. France soon gave in her adherence 
to the new treaty, but the Southern States 
of America, and the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese, not having sign^ the act of aboli¬ 
tion, continued the importation of slaves 
at a great profit, and this in defiance of the 
recognised reciprocal right of visitation to 
verify the flags of suspected ships. 

But although the slave-trade by these 
measures was in a considerable measure 
redueed, it continued to exist; new 
slaves were not allowed, but the old 
ones did not recover their liberty. Eng¬ 
land was now the first to set a noble 
example. On the 14th of May, 1833, an 
Act of Parliament, by a munificent vote of 
millions of pounds, emancipated all the 
negroes in the British Colonies, and in 
August, 1838, 670,000 slaves were declared 
free men. Ten years later, in 1848, the 
French Bopublic liberated the slaves in her 
•colonies to the number of 260,000, and in 
1889 the war which broke out between the 
Pederals and Confederates in the United 
States finished the work of emand^tion 
by extending it to the whole of North 
Ameriow. 

Thus, three great Powers have accom¬ 
plished their task of humanity, and at the 
present time the slave-trade is carried on 
only for the advantage of the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, or to supply the 
requirements of the Ttu-kish or Arab popu¬ 
lations of the East. Brazil, although she 
has not cmaudpated her former slaves, 
does not receive any new, and all negro 
children are pronounced free-bom. 

In contrast, however, to all this, it is 
not to be concealed that, in the interior of 
Africa, as the result of wars between chief¬ 
tains waged for the sole object of making 
captives, entire tribes are often reduced to 
slavery, and are carried ofif in caravans in 
two opposite directions, some westwards 
to the Portuguese colony of Angola, others 
eastwards to Mozambique. Of these miser¬ 
able creatures, of whom a very small pro¬ 
portion ever reach their destination, some 
are dispatched to Cuba or Madagascar, 
others to the Arab or Turkish provinces of 
Asia, to Mecca or Muscat. The French 
and English cruisers have practically very 
little power to control the iniquitous pro¬ 
ceedings, because the extent of coast to 
bo watched is so largo that a strict and 
adequate surveillance cannot bo main¬ 
tained. 

The extent of the o^ilious export is very 
considerable; no less than 24,000 slaves 
annually roach the coa.st. a number that 
hardly repre-sents a tenth part of those 
who are massacred or otherwise perish by 
a deplorable end. After the frightfiil 
butcheries, the fields lie devastated, the 
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smouldering villages are void of iidnibit- i 
ants, the rivers reek with bleeding corpses, 
and wild beasts take undisputed possession 
of the soil. Livingstone, ui)on returning 
to a district, immediately after one of these 
ruthless raids, said that he could never 
have recognised it for the same that he had 
visited only a few months previously; and 
all other travellers. Grant, Speke, Burton, 
Cameron, Stanley, describe the wooded 
plateau of Central Africa as the principal 
theatre of the barbarous warfare between 
chief and chief. In the region of the great 
lakes, throughout the vast district which 
feeds the market of Zanzibar, in Bomu 
and Fezzan, farther south on the banks of 
the Nyassa and Zambesi, farther west in 
the districts of the Upper Zaire, tra¬ 
versed by the intrepid Stanley, everywhere 
there is the recurrence of the same scenes 
of ruin, slaughter, and devastation. 

Ever and again the question seems to be 
forced upon the mind whether slavery is 
not to end in the entire annihilation of the 
negro race, so that, like the Australian 
tribes of South Holland, it will become 
extinct. Who con doubt that the day must 
dawn which will herald the closing of the 
mai-kcts in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, a day when civilised nations shall 
no longer tolerate the perpetration of this 
barbarous wrong ? 

It is hardly too much to say that another 
year ought to witness the emancipation of 
every slave in the possession of Christian 
States. It seems only too likely that fo’ 
years to come the Mussulman nations r.. J 
continua to depopulate the continerof 
Africa ; to them is due the chief emigration 
of the natives, who, torn from their pro¬ 
vinces, are sent to the eastern coast in num¬ 
bers that exceed 40,000 annually. Long 
before the Egyptian expedition the natives 
of Sennaar were sold to the natives of Darfur 
and vice versa ; and oven Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte purchased a considerable number of 
negroes, whom he organised into regiments 
after the fashion of the mamelukcs. Alto¬ 
gether it may be affirmed, that although 
four-fifths of the present century have 
passed away, slave-traffic in Africa has been 
increased rather than diminished. 

The truth is that Islamism really nurtures 
the slave-trade. In Mussulman provinces, 
the black slave has taken the place of the 
white slave of former times ; dealers of the 
most questionable character bear their part 
in the execrable business, bringing a 
supplementary popidation to races which, 
unregenerated by their own labour, would 
otherwise diminish and ultimately disap¬ 
pear. 

As in the time of Buonaparte, these 
slaves often become soldiers; on the Upper 
Niger, for instance, they still form half the 
army of certain chieftains, under circum¬ 
stances in which their lot is hardly, if at all, 
inferior to that of free men. Elsewhere, 
where the slave is not a soldier, he counts 
merely as current coin ; and in Bomu and 
even in Egypt, we are told by William 
Lejean, an eye-witness, that officers and 
other functionaries have geceivod their pay 
in this form. 

Such, then, appears to be the present 
actual condition of the slave-trade; and it 
is .stem justice that compels the additional 
statement that there are repmsentatives 
of certain great European Powers who 
still favoim the unholy traffic with an 
indulgent connivance, and whilst cmisers 
are ■watching the coast of the Atlantic 
and of the Indian Ocean, kidnapping goes 
on regularly in the interior, caravans 
! pass along under the very eyes of certain 


officials, mid massacres are perpetrated in 
which froqucnlly ten negroes arc saorificcu 
in the capture of a single .slave. 

It was the knowledge, more or less com¬ 
plete, of all this, that wrung from Did; 
Sands his bitter and heartrending cry, 

“ We are in Africa! in the very haunt of 
slave-drivers! ” 

Too tme it was that he found himself 
and bis companions in a land fraught with 
such frightful peril. He could only tremble 
when he wondered on what part of the fatal 
continent the PUgrim had stranded. Evi¬ 
dently it was at some point of the west 
coast, and he had every reason to fear that 
it was on the shores of Angola, the rendez¬ 
vous for all the caravans that journey in 
that portion of Africa. 

His conjecture was correct; he really 
was in the very country that a few ycai-s 
later and ■with gigantic effort was to be 
traversed by Cameron in the south and 
Stanley in the north. Of the vast territory 
■with its three provinces, Congo, Angola, 
and Benguela, httle was then kno^wn 
except the coast. It extends from the 
Zaire on the north to .the Nourse on the 
south, and its chief to^wns arc the ports of 
Benguela and of St. Paul do Loanda, the 
capital of the colony, which is a depen¬ 
dency of the kingdom of Portugal. TIk 
interior of the country had been almost 
entirely imexplored. Very few were the 
travellers who had cared to venture far 
kiiland, for an rmhealthy climate, a hot 
damp soil conducive to fever, a pei-manent 
warfare between the native tribes, some e 
which are cannibals, and the ill-feeling o 
the slave-dealers against any stranger wh< 
might endeavour to discover the secrets o: 
their infamous craft, all combine to rendei 
the region one of the most hazardous in th< 
whole of Equatorial Africa. 

It was in 1516 that Tuckey ascended thr 
Congo as far as the Yellaba Palls, a dis¬ 
tance not exceeding 200 miles ; hut thi 
journey was too short to give an accurati 
idea of the interior of the country, and 
moreover, cost the lives of nearly all thi 
officers and scientific men connected ■witl 
the expedition. 

Thirty-seven years afterwards Dr. Liv 
ingstone had advanced from the Cape o 
Good Hope to the Upper Zimifeesi; thence 
■with a fearlessness liitherto unrivalled, hi 
crossed the Coango,' an affluent of thi 
Congo, and after having traversed the con¬ 
tinent from the extreme south to the east 
he reached St. Paul dc Loanda on the 81s 
of May, 1854, the first explorer of the un¬ 
known portions of the groat Portugues* 
colony. 

Eighteen years elapsed, and two othei 
bold travellers crossed the entire continoni 
from east to west, and after encountcrin< 
unparalleled difficulties, emerged, the on( 
to the south, the other to the north o: 
Angola. 

The first of these was Vemey Loveti 
Cameron, a heutenaut in the British navy 
In 1872, when serious doubts were enter¬ 
tained as to the safety of the expoditioi 
sent out under Stanley to the relief of Liv- 
ingstone in the great lake district, Lieut 
Cameron volunteered to go out in search o 
the noble missionary (!xj)lorer. His offei 
was accepted, and accompanied by Dr 
Dillon, Lieutenant Cecil Murphy, ant 
Robert Moffat, a nephew of Livingstone 
he started from Zanzibar. Having passec 
through Ugogo, he met Livingstonc'i 
corpse, which was being borne to thi 
easteni coast by bis faithful followers 
Unshaken in his resolve to make his -wai 
right across the continent, Cameron stii 
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piishod onwards to the west. He passed 
through ITnyanyembe and Vganda, and 
TCHched Kawolo, where he secured jdl 
Livingstone’s papers. After exploring Lake 
Tanganyika he crossed the mountains of 
Bambarre, and finding himself unable to 
■descend the course of the Lualaba, he tra¬ 
versed the provinces devastated and de¬ 
populated by war and the slave-trade, 
Xilemba. Urua, the sources of the Lo- 
inami, ITlanda, and Lovale, and having 
orossed the Coanza, he sighted the Atlantic, 
and reached the Port of St. Philip de 
Benguela, after a journey that had occu¬ 
pied three years and five months. Came¬ 
ron’s two companions, Dr. Dillon and 
Robert Moffat, both succumbed to the 
hardships of the expedition. ♦ 

The intrepid Englishman was soon to be 
followed into the field by an American, Mr. 
Henry Moreland Stanley. It is univer- 
sallv TOown how the undaimted correspon¬ 
dent of the “ New York Herald,” having 
been dispatched in search of Livingstone, 
found the veteran missionary at Hjiji, on 
the borders of Lake Tanganyika, on the 
31st of October, 1871. But what he had 
undertaken in the cause of humanity 
Stanley longed to continue m the interests 
of science, his prime object being to make 
a thorough investigation of the Lualaba, of 
which, in bis first expedition, he had only 
been able to get a partial and imperfect 
survey. Accordiugly, whilst 
Cameron was still deep in the 
provinces of Central Africa, 

Btanley started from Baga- 
mayo in November, 1874. 

Twenty-one months later he 
quitted Ujiji, which had been 
<leciniated by smallpox, and 
in sevonty-four days accom- 
pJi.shed the passage of the 
lake and reached Nyangwe, a 
great slave market previously 
visited both by Livingstone 
and Cameron. He was also 
present at some of the hor¬ 
rible razzias, perpetrated by 
the officers of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar in the districts of 
the Maninzu audManyuema. 

In order to be in a position 
to descend the Lualaba to its 
very mouth, Stanley engaged 
at Nyangwe 140 porters and 
19 boats. * Difficulties arose 
from the very outset, and not 
only had he to contend with 
the cannibals of Ugueu, but, 
in order to avoid many im- 
navigable cataracts, he had 
to convey his boats many 
miles by land. Near the equa¬ 
tor, just at the point where 
the Lualaba turns north- 
coith-west, Stanley’s little 
convoy was attacked by a 
fleet of boats, manned by 
several hundred natives, 
whom, however, he succeeded 
in putting to flight. Nothing 
riaunted, the resolute Ameri¬ 
can pushed on to lat. 20 N. 

And ascertained, beyond room 
for doubt, that the Lualaba 
was really the Upper Zaire or 
Congo, and that by following 
its course he should come 
directly to the sea. 

Beset with msinypciils was 
the way. Stanley was in al¬ 
most daily collision with the 
various tribes upon the river- 
Lauks. On the 3rd of Jime, 


1877, he lost one of his companions, Frank 
Pooock, at the passage of the cataracts of 
Massassa, and on tbe 18tb of July he was 
himself carried in his boat into the Mbelo 
Falls, and escaped by little short of a 
miracle. 

On the 6th of August the daring adven¬ 
turer arrived at the village of Ni Sanda, 
only four days from the sea. Two days 
later he received a supply of provisioire 
that had been sent by two Emboma mer¬ 
chants to Banza M’buko, the little coast- 
town where, after a journey of two years 
and nine months, fraught with every kind 
of hardship and privation, he completed 
his transit of the mighty continent. His 
toil told—at least, temporarily—upon his 
years, but he had the gi'and satisfaction of 
knowing that he had traced the whole 
course of the Lualaba, and had ascertained 
beyond reach of question that as the Nile 
is the great artery of the north, and the 
Zambesi of tbe east, so Africa possesses in 
the west a third great river, which in a 
course of no less than 2,900 miles, under 
the names of the Lualaba, Zaire, and 
Congo, unites the lake district with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1873, however, the date at which the 
Pilgrim foundered upon the coast, very 
little was known of the province of Angola, 
except that it was the scene of the western 
slave-trade, of which the markets of Bihe, 


Cassaiiga, and Kazunde were the chief 
.centres. This was the countiy in which 
Dick Sands now found himself, a hundred 
miles from shore, in charge of a lady ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue and anxiety, a half¬ 
dying child, and a band of negroes who 
would be a most tempting bait to the slave- 
driver. 

His last illusion was completely dispelled. 
He had no longer the faintest hope ^at ho 
was in America, that land where little was 
to be dreaded from either native, wild 
beast, or climate ; he could no more cherish 
the fond impression that he might be in 
the pleasant region between the Cordilleras 
and the coast, where villages are nume¬ 
rous and missions afford hospitable shelter 
to every traveller. Far, far away were those 
provinces of Bolivia and Peru, to which— 
unless a criminal hand had interposed—the 
Pilgrim would certainly have sped her way. 
No ; too truly this was the terrible province 
of Angola, and, worse than all, not the 
district near the coast, under the surveil¬ 
lance of the Portuguese authorities, but the 
interior of the country, traversed only by 
slave caravans, driven under the lash of 
the havildars. 

Limited, in one sense, was the know¬ 
ledge that Dick Sands possessed of this 
land of horrors, but an 3 ’how, his position 
was truly appalling. 

(To be eontimud.) 



TH£ DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 

"We give this Alphabet (Double-ljand) at the request of very many of our readers. 

Singlediaud Alphabet on another occasion. 


We may perhaps give the 
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1 Jibboom {Tuys 

2 Whiskers 

3 Slings of fore, main, and mizen yards 

4 Goosenecks, do. do. 

5 Stirrups and footropes 

6 Fore yard 

7 „ lifts 

8 „ braces 

9 Lower fore-top-sail yard 

10 „ ,, braces 

11 Upper yard 

12 „ „ lifU 

13 „ ,, braces 

14 „ halliards 

15 Lower fore-top-gsllant yard 

10 „ braces 

17 Upper „ yard 


18 Upper fore-top-gallant lifts 

19 „ ,, braces 

20 ,, ,, ha Hards 

21 Royal yard 

22 „ lifts 

23 ,, braces 

24 „ halliards 

25 Alain yard 

2(5 „ lifts 

27 .. braces 

28 Lower main-top-sail yard 

29 „ „ braces 

30 Upt»er „ yard 

31 „ „ lifts 

32 „ - braces 

33 ,, ,, halliKrds 

34 Lower main-top gallant yard 


35 Lower main-tep-gallant braces 
3(3 Upper 

37 

38 „ 

80 „ 

40 Main royal yard 

41 „ lifts 

42 ,, braces 

43 „ Imlliards 

44 Cross-jack yard 

45 „ lifts 

4(5 „ braces • 


47 Lower mizen 

top-sail yard 

48 


braces 

49 Upper , 


yard 

50 


lifts 

51 

, 

biaces 


52 Upper mlzen-top-sail halliards 

53 ilizen top-gnllant y«iTi 

64 ,, lifts 

55 „ „ braces 

66 „ ,, halliards 

57 Mizen royal yard 

53 „ lifia 

59 ,, braces 

(50 halliards 

61 Spanker boom 
C2 „ topping lift 

63 f, sheet 

64 ,, gaff , 

(55 lift 

06 ,, vangs j 

67 Kunipkln 

Os Signal hulliaids 


yard 

lifts 

braces 

halliards 


Corr^spon'bfnce. 


CoaUNd IN THE H1'3ELAN^!I.—“ Loch Maree” writes ; 
in regard to our recent illustrated ariicle on , 
curling, that, “as one who conies from the far off 
Uiglilands of Rosi," he fancies curling is now far I 
more general in the Highlands than many may be ' 
aware. He says, “ I have often seen forty or fifty i 
oiirlers from each of the counties of Ross and Inver- | 
ness at a * bouspiel,’ and these together might repre¬ 
sent twenty ditferont clubs. I enclose an extract 
♦rom a Scotch paper, showing that the Highlanders [ 
are not a whit behind their Lowland brothers.'’ The \ 
extract Teferred to by our emrespondent read.s 
as follows: “The annual grand match of the ' 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club-North w South— 
took place on gcKKl ice at Carsebreck on Friday, 
and resulted in a narrow victory for the Norlh-the 
scores being North, 2.830 ; South, 2,302” 

Youno Plamin(K> 1. Irfiko your usual food in mode¬ 
ration. but Bot in excess. 2. You can buy the skates 
in Liverpool. 3. Football will have its turn. 

A. H. H.—Washing with milk Is sometimes resorted 
to, to prevent chalk drawings from rubbing off. 

L. H. O.—The best way to preserve your lead-pencil 
drawings and water-colour p.diitiugs would be to 
frame and glaze them. 

Cjiarles a. Parry.—'T he selling price of a well-pre. 
served copper twopenny-piece of Grt'Tge ill. would 
bo about 6d. A manual of all Briiltih copper coins, 
with their values, and anotlior of silver coins, are 
published by J. lUnry. 48, Devonshire Street, vv.C. 

SiMPr.E Simon.—Y our coin is a very Interesting one. 
It is a shilling piece cf George ii., and the word 
“Lima" under the head denotes that,It was ina<lo 
from ailvt'f captured from a Spanish galleon on its 
way from South America. It would be worth about 
two shillings, if in good condition, 
y. 51. C. A.—Weknowofno popular manual of foreign 
r.oins. The ‘'Numismatist'' is a Journal devoted to 
the subject of old coins. 


T. R. H. A.—1. To get your stompa off your old liook 

; without defacing them, soak the back; then stick 
them on to the new book with paste. 2. The Lin¬ 
coln album at Ss. (>d. contains spaces for 6,0(X) stamps, 
and would suit your purpose. It is sold at 286, High 
Holbom. 

Kino Dice.—Y our square green stamp is a Spanish 
one. We really cannot undertake, though, to iden¬ 
tify the various stamps correspondents may possess. 

C. J. R.T-It requires groat practice to readily detect 
forged stamps, especially when post-marked; but, 
as a general nile, they are not so w'ell engraved as 
the genuine ones. 

Hugo the strong.—T he black penny English stamp is 
not at all rare, and can be bought now for a peiray. 

William Rhodes.—I n 1878. 5,314 books were pub¬ 
lished In the United Kingdom ; of these, 3,730 were 
whoHy new, and 1,584 were new editions. "Ihe num¬ 
ber exceeded by 2;>0 the total of the prevlrms year. 
It is a little startling to find that no few'er than 879 
novels and other works of fiction were published iu 
the twelvemonth. 

S. D F.—A silver penny of William the Conqueror, of 
the “ Pax ” type, can be Ixmght at frt>m 3ft 6«1, to 58.; 
Bcmie of the rarer types would bo worth as much as 
two guineas. 

n. C.—Mess^. Lockwood. Stationers’ ITall Court, Lon¬ 
don, publish several books on “Steam." Write for 
lift. 

Mops Noel.--!. Diluted sulphuric add. mixed with a 
g''Oi many times it# brdk of water, will form a kind 
of symi'ftthetic ink. Write with a clean quill pen 
on th« p.iper, and when the writing is hel 1 to the 
fire it will turn black, and remain sn. 2. Linseed oil 
Is a good application for a burn. 3. Straduarius Is 
generally supposed to bear the palm as a violin- 
ni<\kcr. He died about 1722. 

E. J. K.—Delamolte’s “Primer of the Art of Dlnmlna- 
tiou” (Lockwood) might help you, 

SrccLETnuMUEiNS —It is an optical illusion. 

Yellow Dragon and Fuck.—R ead attentively tbo 
articles In our first volume, “My Courier Pigeons, 
and bow 1 trained them.” 


E. H. C. (Ireland.)—Yon are quite right. It shoub 
of course, road “ shorter/’ as the context shows. 

Ut Prosim and Others.—“ Captain Jack ’* is publiahei 
by Warne, London. 

Beiity.—“ Live and let live" should be yoar mottj 
If the costermongers do scale the pond on which y<' 
and your friends like to skate and slide, comfo 
yourself by the reflection that a little addition 
money is put in pockets iu which it is never b 
plentiful. 

Canine - Wash your retriever with a soUition 
Smith’s Disinfecting Cleansing Powder in war 
wttter. ilauy dog-fanciers, however, prefer shee 
dip. 

Primus.—W e gladly answer your questions, but y* 
nepd not “ drink the health of the editor ” ! 1. T 

Rev. Simon Symomls, vicar of Bray, in Bcrkshli 
twice a Papist and twice a Protestni.t-in the reiu 
of Henry viii., Edwar>l vi., Marj', and Kliziibetb, I 
tween the years l.'i.ss :in»l 15.'‘»8 -i8 said l»y Fuller 
be tire original of the pn'veib. which wa# aftcrwai 
made into » song, referrina to the political chunk 
of the .seventcfnili »iid eighteenth centuries. '1' 
authorship tif the song is unknown. 2. '1 he tl 
Bri'ifth steamboat was constructed in 1787 by 3Ii>i 
and Synihitrton, and um<le a jouriuy on the Vot 
and efyde Canal. 3. The establjslnnent of the Brit 
annyhi lS79-8(5 wins-r-gulnr army, 184.405 : inilit 
137,502 ; yeomanry, 14,610 ; and volunteers, £44,2Q 
Total, 680.5£0. 

1). 0. D. —See answer to “A. M. T." in No. 48. 

E. R. M.—Dumb-bells shotiM not exceed four poun^ 
In weight, but It is prefctuble to commence wi 
lighter oncft, and increase the weight as the muscl 
of the arms aud legs become stronger. 

J. W. P.—Gold is extracted from quarts by powerl 
cruahiug machiucry. 

*** All the hack nnmhcrs and partt of the Bci 
Own Pai'ER are still in print, aud may ha obtetiri 
by order of any booksMer, or from thr o^ce^ nt t 
piiblished jn-ice (if to be sent by post jalu* t 
postage). The present volunxe commeneea voith ^ 
88. Volumt handsomely }>ound, may cUao be ho, 
price Cs. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE 


TiLE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 
By R. M. Ballastyne, 

^ “ The Li/eboat," "Port UtuU" etc. 


3UTIE XIV.-BRINll.S TinXr..S TO A TOINT. 


ITHU* Tony was being received at the 
ok! home, as already related, and 
pobd Rollin and ‘W'inklcmann were 
Mnmg their mothers, and Ian Moc- 
Imld was busy transplanting bis fatliiT H 
■nae, Mr. Samuel Ravenshaw was sitting 
boaiolste on the Little Mountain. 








l4st the reader should still harbour 
iki a^reMion in regard to that emia 
(tdftt th»i the Little Mountain 


waa 


Petawanaquat and old Mr. Rav«n»haw. 
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xot a monntain; it was not ensn a hill. It 
■was merely a geatlo elevation of the 
prairie, only recognisable os a height 
because of the surroonding flatness. 

Among the settlerB encamped on this 
spot the children were the most prominent 
o^ects in the sociie, because of their noise 
and glee and mischievous rapidity of 
action. To them the great floods had boon 
nothing but a splemdid holiday. Such 
camping out, such paddling in many 
waters, such games and romps round 
Iwoths and tents, such chasing of cattle 
and pigs and poultry and other live stock, 
and, above all, such bonfires! It was a 
glorious time! No lessons, no being 
looked after, no restraint of any kind. 
Oh! it was such fun! 

It was the sight of this juvenile glee 
that made Mr. Bavcnshaw disconsolate. 
Seated in the opening of a tent he smoked 
liis pipe and looked on at the riotous crew 
■with a tear in each eye, and one, that had 
overflowed, at the point of his nose. The 
more these children laughed and shouted 
■the more did the old gentleman feel in¬ 
clined to weep. There was one small boy— 
a half-breed, with piercing black eyes and 
cnrly hair, whose powers of mischief were 
ISO great that he was almost equal to the 
lost Tony. He did his mischief quietly, 
and, as it were, with restrained enthusiasm. 
For instance, this imp chanced to be pass¬ 
ing a group of Canadian buflalo-huntcrs 
seated round one of the camp fires enjoying 
a can of tea. One of them raised a 
pannikin to his lips. The imp was at his 
«11k)W like a flash of light; the elbow was 
tipped, by the merest accident, and half of 
the tea went over the hunter’s legs. The 
awful look of hypocritical self-condemna¬ 
tion pat on by the imp was too much for 
; 'ie hunter, who merely laughed, and told 
aim to “ get along,” which he did with a 
yell of triumph. Old Mr. Eavenshaw felt 
a strong desire to embrace that boy on the 
spot, so vividly did ho bring before his 
mind his beloved Tony! 

Sometimes the older people in that rais- 
•I’ldlancous camp emulated the children in 
jiotous behaviour. Of course, in such an 
.issi'inblage there were bad as well as good 
\i' ojile, and some of tlie former, taking 
advantage ef the unprotected state of 
things, went about the camp pilfering where 
•opoortunity offered. One of these ivas .at 
last caught in the act, and the exasperated 
?i"o}ile at once proceeded to execute smn- 
■iiary justice. Tne thief was a big, strong, 
• (dky-looking follow. He was well known 
as an incorrigible idler, who much t)rcferrod 
, o live on the labours of other men than to 
work. The captor was Baptiste tYarder, 
'lie hulf-breod chief who had acted to con¬ 
spicuous a part in the buffalo hunt of the 
'irevious season. 

L t’a string him up,” cried JohuFlett, 
!■. M .irder, gva-ping the thief’s collar, led 
'■a info the middle of the camp. 

there were two objections to this 
'I'.ccding. First, it was deemed too 
■I v.■^^ for the offence, and, second, there 
■vc.s not a tree or a post, or any convenient 
■ il’i'S’-t, whereon to hang him. 

“Roast him alive!” suggested D.avid 
'1 ovat, hut this also was laughed at as 
iiig di'-jircqportioned to the offenco. 

“ Duck him ! ” cried Sam Hayes, 

Tills was hailed as a good proposal, 
h.mg’u romc were of npiidou it was too 
' 'itU'. lEowr ver, it was agreed to, with 
1 ills addition, thattheculprit’s capote should 
li ■ cut to pieces. In order to accomplish the 
cit'er part of the ceremonv with more ease, 
me of the m>n removed the capote by the 


simple process of ripping the back up to the 
neok and slitting the sleeves with a scalping 
knife. The man here showed a disposition 
to resist and began to struggle, but a 
quiet squeeze from Warder convinced him 
mat it was useless. He was then seized by 
four men, each of whom, grasping an arm 
or a leg, carried him down to the water’s 
edge. They passed Mr. Eavensbaw in the 
opening of his tent. He rose and followed 

them. 

“ Serves him right,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, on hearing who it was and what he 
had done. 

“ Ay, he’s done worse than that,” said 
one of the men who carried him. ” It’s 
only lost Sunday that he stole a blanket 
out of old Benton’s tent, and that, too, when 
Mr. Cockran was holding service here; 
but we’ll put a stop to such doings. Now, 

then, heave together—one, two, three—” 

The four powerful men hurled the thief 

into the air with vigour. Ho went well up 
and out, came down with a sounding 
splash, and disappeared amid shouts of 
laughter. Ho rose instantly', and with 
much spluttering regained the shore, where 
he was suffered to ilcpart in jieaoo by the 
executioners of the law, who returned 
quietly to their tents. 

Mr. Bavcnshaw was loft alone, moral¬ 
ising on the depravity of human nature. 
The sun was setting in a flood of golden 
light, and tipping the calm waters of the 
flood with lines of liquid fire. Turning 
from the lovely scene with a sigh, the old 
trader was about to return to his tent 
when the sound of a voice arrested him. 
It came from a canoe which had shot sud¬ 
denly from a clump of half-submerged 
trees by which it hud been hitherto con¬ 
cealed. 

As the c.anoo approached, Mr. Eaven- 
shaw ascended a neiglibouring momid to 
w;iteh it. Soon it touched the shore, and 
three of its occupants landed—an Indian 
and two boj'S. A wom.an who occupied 
the bow held the frail bark steady. The 
Indian at once strode up towards the 
camp. In doing so he had to pass the 
mound where Mr. Eavenshaw was seated 
oil a ledge of rock. He looked at the 
trader, and stopped. At the same moment 
tlie latter recognised Petawaiiaquat I 

If a mine had been sprung beneath his 
feet ho could not have leaped up with 
greater colcrit.y. Then he stood for a 
moment rooted to the spot as if trans¬ 
formed into stone—with mouth ojieu aud 
eyes glaring. 

To behold his enemy standing thus 
calmly before him, as if they had only 
p.artod yesterday and were on the best of 
terms, with no expression on his bronzed 
visage save that of grave solemnity, was 
almost too much for him ! Hi' grasped con¬ 
vulsively the heavy stick which he usually 
carried. The tliought of the foul wrong 
done him hy the red man rushed into his 
mcmoi-j'with overwhelming f rco. It did 
not occur to him to rememtior his ov.li evil 
conduct I M'ith a roar of rago worthy' of 
a buffalo bull lie rushed towards him. The 
red man stood firm. What the result would 
have been if they had nn t no one can tcU, 
for at that moment an Indian boy rrui for¬ 
ward and planted himself right in fix.ut of 
the angry' man. 

“ Father ! ” 

Mr. Eavenshaw dropped his cudgel and 
his jaw and stood aghast! The iraiuted 
face was that of a savage, but the voice 
was the voice of Tony ! 

The old man shut his mouth and opened 
his arms. Tony sprang into them with a 


wild cheer that ended in a bui'st of joyful 
tears! 

The way in which that boy hugged his 
sire and painted his face all over by rub¬ 
bing his own against it was a sight worth 
seeing. 

It bad been a concerted plan Iretweiii 
Tony and Victor that the latter was to kw p 
a little in the background while the form' r 
should advance and perplex his father a 
little before making himself known, but 
Tony had overestimated his power.-^ of 
restraint. His heart was loo large for so 
trifling a part. He acted up to the prouqit- 
ings of nature, as we have seen, am! 
absolutely howled with joy. 

“ Don’t choke him, Tony,” remon¬ 
strated Victor; “ mind, you are slroiiger 
than you used to be.” 

“ Ha ! Choke me ” gasped Mr. Eaven- 
shaw; ” try it, my boy; just try it! ” 

Tony did try it. But wo must not pro¬ 
long this scene. It is enough to say that 
when Tony had had his face washed nurl 
stood forth his old self ii; all respects— 
except that he looked two or three bi?.' .' 
larger, more sunburnt, and, more mauly- 
his father quietly betook himself to hi; 
tent aud romained there for a time in soli¬ 
tude. 

Thereafter he came out, and, assumin' 
a free-and-easy, off-hand look of coiiijio 
sure, which was clearly hypocritical, or 
derod tea. This was soon got ready, am 
the joyful party' seated them.selves reum 
the camp fire, which now sent its i-ud.l; 
blaze and towering column of sjiarks ino 
the darkening sky. 

Victor was not long in running over th 
chief outlines of their long chase, an 
also explained the motives of the red nia 
—as far as he understood them—in bring 
ing Tony back. 

“ Well, Vic,” said Mr. Eavenshaw', wit 
a puzzled look, “ it’s a strange ■way' < 
taking bis revenge of me. But after al 
when I look at him there, sucking awa 
at his calumet with that pleased, giai 
face, I can’t help thinkin’ that you and 
Christians though wo call ourselves, liai 
something to learn from the savage. I 1 
been mistaken, Vic, in my opinion of Pel i 
wanaquut. Anyhow, his notion of res-en s 
is better than mine. It must be pleasnn t 
to him now to have made us all so Inqq 
than if he had kept Tony altogether ' 
put a buEet through me. It’s a olev 
dodge, too, for the rascal has laid me und 
an obligation which I can never reyiay 
made me bis debtor for life, in fact. 1; 
perplexing, Vic; very much so, but sati 
factory at the same time.” 

There were still more perplexing thin 
in store for old Samuel llaveushaiv tli 
nijfbt. 

“ But why did you not bring Ian ^.I.i 
donald along with you, Vic!''” ho n.-k, 
“I expect his father hero this ovni 
from Fort Garry', where he wont iu i 
moraing for some pemmican.” 

Before Victor had time to i-oply-, T 
himself stcjiped out of the bnrr,,uii.;i 
darkness. Just previous to this tin- ji;m 
had been joined by Herr Winkleiuann ;■ 
iliebel Itollin, who, after seeing i i, 
reseective mothers made as coinfortsili,,. 
Iiossiblo in the circuiu.stanees, Imd k. 
going about the camp chatting xvitii tb 
numerous frieuds. Louis LainViei-t h 
also j.nned the circle, aud Peegwiali ste 
modestly in the background. 

“ Come along, Ian, wo were just t-alk i 
of you,” .said Mr. Eavenshaw, hom-tilv, 
he rose and extended his hand, for i 
disagreeables of his last meeting ■with 
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>‘inn!x man "been (>l)litr:-att?<i by tlir 

' iy?*!Tjiu rit kiudnc^ss af Inn iu guiu;^ uf! to 

1 iu tho sfaii'cb fttv Tony. 

Ian ix'turiii'cl tin? LTasp avith *701x1 will, 
Dut he 800 X 1 <lostroy<-fl th»‘ gO()>i un<l»*r- 
staading by cleliboratoly, and it stciu'd 
uii^dy, refcTTinp: to the two points 
whidi still ranlclecl in tin* old maire bn'ast. 

"Tut. man/* s:iitl Mr. lltivensliaw, a 
Httlt* tostily, “ why dra;' iu tiie subjri-ls of 
the kuoU iind my Kbit* to-night, of all 
uipht.s in th«* yr-nr ? ’* 

I>«s:.aijse I canned avoid it,” said Ian. 

‘ Events iuive occnn od to-day which « oin- 
pl me to epeiilc of them--of the knoll, 
at least.” 

‘‘Oh, for tbe matter of that,** int<T- 
ruTitod the olfl p«*iitleman, angrily, “ vcui 
may speak of £leio too, and the old woman, 
and Cora, and all the household to boot, 
tor nil that I care.” 

" I cc'ine fiero to claim ji right,” went on 
I]m. in a calm voice. “It is well known 
mt Samuol Haven.shaw is a miin of his 
wonl ; that what he proiuifi<’9 he is sure to 
]*^rfonn; that ho never draws back from 
na agreement.'’ 

Tnis speech took Mr. Havenshaw by 
ftirprise. He looked round until lii.s ey s 
re?tvd on Tony. Then he said, in a slightly 
‘^ireastic tone, 

‘‘What you say is true. Even Tony 
knows that.” 


it iss the child you hef found. Well, it iss 
H hap])y father you will pe this night, Mr. 
Iluvnshaw. I wish you choy. Don’t lot 
me stop you, whatever. It wass vomolhijig 
iiitori'stiug you would pe tolling those 
cli' iitloim n when I came up,” 

** I w!ts just going to t< ll thorn, father,” 
said Ian, resting a hund on his sire's 
shoulder, “ that I have come straight fn^ui 
Willow Creek with the news that this day 
I have, with iny own unaidod hands (he 
cast a sidolong glance at the old gentle¬ 
man}, transj)urt«Ml your house to Mr. 
Uavenshaw’s knoll, and hav.- askod Klsie 
kavenshaw to be my wife and In en ac- 

COJ»tO(l.” 

•• Moreover,” continued Ian, in a calm, 
st* ady tone, “iny father's bigg»*st barn has, 
without any assistance from any tun-, 
strandod itself on Mr. Kavenshaw's lawn I ” 
“ Pless me, Ian, iss it jokin’ ye are 'r ” 

“ Xo, father. It's iu earnest I am.” 
Good reader, the aspect of tbe party— 
esp' cially of old Ilavenshaw and Angus— 
on hearii'.g these announeements is beyor.d 
our powers of (h'seription; we therefore 
prefer to leave it to your own Wvid imagi- 
imlion! 

(To be c(-ntiiituU.) 


(Tbcmical Amusements. 


“ Tonvquat knows that W'hat Ian pays 
of his white father is true,” said the boy. 

At the name Tonvquat, which was the 
only word of the seutemv^ he understo(Ml, 
Pvtawanaquat cast a look V)f afVectiou on 
Tony, w'bQe his father and the others burst 
dito a laugh at the child's sententious 
gravity, but Tony maintained his Indian 
ixiT. and gazed solemnly at the fire, 

“ Well, go on, Ian,” said the old g( iitlo- 
tLan, iu somewhat better humour. 

“ You remenibcT our last m«‘eting in the 
'Uioking^-box on the knoll h” continued 
I in. 

** Too w’ell,” said the oth*'r, shortly, 

“ Part of what you said was in the fol¬ 
lowing words : * Mark what I say! I will 
11 this knoll to your father and give my 
•iaughtor to you when you take that house 
ind, with your own imaid« d hands, place 
It on the top of this knoll! ’ ” 

“ Well, you have a good memory, Ian. 
These are the words I used whm I wished 
:•> convince you of the impossibility of 
Tear obtaining what you wanted,” said Air. 
Itavenshaw, w’ith the determiiic<l air of a 
lin who is resolved not to be turned from 
LLL^ purpose. 

*■ What you wanted to convince me of,” 
r^^joined Ian, “ has nothing to <1*) with the 
rj^*tion. It is what you .niiil that I have 
to do with.” 

Ag;uu the irascible fur-trader’s temper 
cave way as he said, 

Well, what I said I have s&id, and 
"hat I said Til stick to.” 

” Just so.” returned Ian, with a peenli.ir 
**and, knowing this, I have cimie 
to claim the knoll for my father and 
for myself.” 

TiiLs was such a glaring absurditj’ hi the 
• i gentleman's eyes that lie uttered a short 
titeinptuous laugh. At that moment 
-/igu4 Macdonald appeared ujjon the scene. 
di.T Icxjk of aniazement at beholding his 
* a may be imagined, Angus was not. 
cowevi^r, demonstrative. Ho only stopj^ed 
’-ros5 the fire and gave Ian a crushing 
''pieezo of the hand. 

“It iss fery glad to see you I am, my 
y. but it is tukon py suri)rise I am, avhat- 
An* ho I ^as his eyes fell on Tony) 



.\f.rM IJaskf.ts. 

lUAis* a very 

-^iiian wire l>;us- 
k< t, V iinl l.oiij) 
r'tni'l 

fill it with rliiilo'iN 
ibim a stov**. I 

j.riul tills in a 
tioii of alum mix'*! 

in th'* proiKati'Ui of 1 

om* jH'und to a «|n;irt j 
efwat'T, in wliirli it 
has iMiil.'.l until dis- I 
.solviil. Do not Irt ! 
llj.‘ l>.L'k< I t' Uoh the I 
sid»'.s of iht; ]!:m or 
hiHomo i xposi il to the air. It should ro- 
inain imnuisrd and *[u;to .still for tw«-iity- 
tour hours ; wln-n taken out at the end of 
that tiiii- and dried in a slow ov<-ii ituill b' 
found beautifully oi vxtalii-<ed. Tin* best way to 
pre>* rve it is to place the basket beneath a ^.da.ss 
.sliaile, iiTid lot a saucer containing water 1)C abo 
put tlu i-e to ko'p tlio atmosplicrc moist .‘Uid pre¬ 
vent the crystals becomini.' too dry. Any <»tlicr 
ol.j. ' t -be-ides a I' l'k^t will, of coMiso, serve 
eipially wa ll, and iliilertut hiu-s may be given to 
the crystals by adding jK>wdered tiuinenc to the 
hot solution to obtain a y«ilo\v, litmus for aiasl, 
logwond for purple, ami common writing-ink 
for biaek. If .sulphate of copper be used instead 
of alum the crystals will be blue. 

Very beaiUil'ul variegated crystals arc ohlain- 
ble by taking a half-ounce each of the sul- 
jli ite of iron Igreen vitriol), /im: twliite vitriol), 
ntagnesia, alum, .‘?nda, ami potash. Dis-olvc 
these separately ami afterwards jmur them toge¬ 
ther. Xow let them rest, and when the water 
has evaporated ami the crystals are «lry they are, 
like Jus< iMi’s Coat, of many eolom*s. These, 
however, are apt to “ tly,” or f.ule. 

Sitvi"’. ('uystam.isatka’. 

Spread over n slie.-t of glass a few drops of 
nitrate of silver, diluted with twice the tjuantity 
of distilled water. I’laec ujfoii the glass, anil in 
i'outaet with the lluid, a copjter wire bent to atiy 
fanciful design, ami let thU remain umlisinrbetl 
in a liorDoulal position. In a few hours a 
cry.stallisation of mcUllic silver wall appear u])on 
the glass and .spread until the lluid is dccoin* 
pose<l. Another experiment may be made by 
putting ten drops of the solution of nitrate of 
silver into a w ineglass of di.stilled waUT. A slip 
of copper immersed iu this will speedily have 


the Mlver precipitated ujkui it in a brilliant 
nu talLic fo: m. 

STAK-r.iKr: <'uyst\i«s. 

Tot!u'< e ounces ol dilut* <l nitrie acidinaglass 
l"*tl!'- a^bl, gr.ii.luallv, two <*unces (*f small 
|.icee><.f bisniUth. Xitrat*.? of bismuth will thus 
he formed, .and the solution should betreal-sl to 
a g' li-.b- belt to I'nKliKo the cj-y^talJisatious, 
wL; b ..le Very perb et. 

Ckymalmsei) Tin. 

Mix h.'tlf an ounce of nitric, aeid, tw’o of water, 
aiel six ili.icbnis of muriatic acid. Pour this over 
a bot tin I. bite, and fe.athery cr}-stalline forma 
will -I; ad over the surface. 

ii?:il tin boxes (wmiA;: indalliquc) arc 
thus tinbellishcd, 

C'amihou CfiTsTAi.i.rsF.n. 

Di-- dve eamphor in moderately heated s]urits- 
of-wi:.e. Wh-m the sj.irit will not dissolve more 
]'Our the .miution into a cobl glass, and it will 
iinm <'11,1111)' appear in beautiful tree-like 
forms. 

The SrisTUAL Lamt. 

Mix ''omnmri salt with spirits-of-winc in a 
m' t.'ilii' cup, and s« t it over a spirit-lamp. 
Wli.-n t!:'- cup is Iieat -d, ami tin* spirit ignib'd, 
it will iiiirn wiili a strong yellow llamc, which 
can be imule more <ir Ies.s janndited by the 
gr<’at< r <*r smaller ijuaiitity of s.ill mbied. All 
other lights being extinguished tliis will give to 
everything a gliastly hue, changing the colours 
of 'licbscs in a remarkable manner, and giving 
t > the rosy clmek of health the cadaverous 
a]*j'<-;iran<*e of death. 

If salt of strontiau he usi.d instead of com¬ 
mon salt, a red light is produced. 

A Mauh' LANTF.ny. 

Tills )«. a iht.iiry constructed by 

Mr. Kills. A spit d ei.il o\' platinum wire, one- 
hu:i>h(«itii part of an inch in diameter, is ar- 
raiig< <l .ibout a >pil it-lamp so that parttoueliesthe 
wii k ati'l part n-mains above it. Light the 
lamji. ,iml when it has burned for .a fewininutcs 
put it out. as the wire will tlien have ignited 
ami <-ontiiiu<* burning so long .as any spirit re¬ 
mains. A little -strong /tVrt (A t'nlofjio: added 
givis an :;gri-eable perfume. 

A t<<y, called llu; Pkiloiti'p/iicitl Incf iisc Ltimp^ 
was om e - .iml may bo .still -sold. It had a 
plat ilium ball in the wick, ami when that wns 
red-liot, it burned o-s long a.s tlu-re waw iiuilerial 
to consume. 

Eti iiin*; o\ (Ii.Ass. 

('over the glass you intend to use with hard 
dig: r's variii di, called etching-ground, or 

evil l‘.♦swnx will answ’cr for an e.xpciiment. 
WIi>ii tilts i.s dry make your drawing with a 
needle, taking care that every line or dot is 
canii-l ilown to tlic surface of the ghis.s. 

Xi>’.v take one ounce, or more, of ]xrwdcred 
nu'*r : Ddl A-.shire) spar ami mix it with common 
suli'liuiie acid iiito a liijuid paste on a leaden 
basin --,s!;ect lead, turned up at the edges to 
f'.rm a rim, will do. Heat tlie mixture, and 
demse wl.ito fumes will bo emitted. The gla.ss 
nm.st now be phac'd over the lea<b n ha.sin, eti hing 
.side d'lwnwanis, and the Voi.itiliscd IIuo!i<’-ricid 
gas will .'•peedily corrode, or eat away, those 
parts of the gla.ss unproleeP-d by the vai-nish 
or wax. Some ten minutes’ “exposure” will 
usually .sulli<'0. Let the funuxs ese:ipe up a 
ehimii--y. The varnish or wax may bo removed 
from the gbvsby oil of liirpentiiic. 

CifAm «)AL FUOM SrcAK. 

To a <|Uarter of a pound of white sugar .ad<l a 
little boiiiiig water. Now luld ]>lenty of oil of 
vitriol, w'niv h will turn the sn^ar black. It will 
tln-n b'dl spontaneously, bubbling and emitting 
voium.'s cf steam imtil the acid is absorbed and 
a inas.s of cliarcoal remains. 

A PYUAMIH OF Alum. 
a jii.-C'* of alum in water, and n.s it dis.solvcs 
it will assume a pyramidal form. This <'urioU' 
phenoiii. non is duo to the fact that ivt first the 
alum melts guickly, but as it becomes united 
with lim water tlio solvent [lower of the latter 
diminishes. 

Xcir tim end of the experiment you may 
noti<-e the alum covered witli geometrical figures, 
iu relief. 
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A PAPER-CHASE IN JAPAN. 

N our last volr.nic 
the right royal 
hoys’ game or 
sport of Paper 
(.'ii;ise, or Hare 
and Hounds, \Yns 
fullydescribed by 
a writer able to 
speak with an- 
tliority on the 
subject, both as 
to rules and ac¬ 
cessories. Hia 
articles will be 
found in Nos. 7 
niid 8, and as 
they may still be obtained we strongly advise 
any of our readers who may not have seen 
them, and may feel a special interest in the 
game, to obtain them forthwith. 

Then, too, the “ Old Boy” who wrote so 
glowingly about the invincible Parkhurst and 
its prowess at football, cricket, and boating, 
gniphically described in No. 11 a memo¬ 
rable j>aj)er-chasc in which he once took a 
prominent part. Of course he won ! 


RoAd&ide R«ri-C6hmenL 


I. Start of the “Mares." 

Since then we have, from time to time, had 
to settle correspon¬ 
dents’ dilTiculties in 
regard to the techni¬ 
calities of the game, 
and the numbers of 
letters received prove 
how firmly the old- 
fashioned sport holds 
its own in the teetli 
of nil rivals. Wo 
thought, therefore, 
our readers might 
like to have particu¬ 
lars of the game as 
played in quarters 
where one might 
hardly expect to find 
it exciting so much 
interest. 

In no way does the 
Hnglish character as¬ 
sert itself more than 
in matters pertaining 
to .sport, and it is to 
be doubted if outside 
England there is to be 

found a more athletically in¬ 
clined community than that 
of Yokohama, Japan. When 
the keen winter winds have 
put a stop to the rowing, 
swimming, and cricket of 
summerandautumn, English 
Yokohama has i*ecourse to 
football, and paper-chasing, 
horse and foot, and these 
.sports are pursued with un¬ 
flagging vigour till the blue 
skies and hot sun once more 
herald the approach of sum¬ 
mer. 

Foot paper-chasing in 
Japan requires no small 
amount of pluck and en¬ 
durance, inasmuch os the 
country surrounding is one 


jumbled ma.ss of hills, intersected by 
fields of **paddy” or heavy earth, 
ditches, broad, deep, and liighly unsa¬ 
voury, and stretches of land which 
have been recently cleared of bam¬ 
boos, the sharp stalks of which pene¬ 
trate the thickest boots, and, contain¬ 
ing poisonous juices, make very nasty 
wounds. 

The “hares” arc generally chosen 
from amongst the sturdiest runners, 
and those be.st acquainted with the 
country. Ten minutes’ “grace” 
allowed them, on the expiration of 
which the “ hounds ” follow. The 
best “ hares ” are those which are most 
ingenious in devising expedients for 
baffling the “hounds ; ” hence wooden 
bridges are treacherously half-broken 
through, lines of paper are laid which 
only lead the “hound” astray, gullies 
and pitfalls are artfully covered by 
layers of brushwood, and the eyes of the 
“hound’* must ever be on the watch 
for stratagem or device. Sometimes, 
too, the natives carefully pick up every 
bit of paper dropped, and runs art? 
thus brought to an unsatisfactory ter¬ 
mination, but as a rule the rustics are 
well inclined, and view the tramp, 
ling of crops—which is avoided as much 


as possible—and the crashing of hedges with 
stoical good-humour and indifference. Our 
engravings (Figs. 1—4) will tell all the rest. 


THE MAELBOBOUOH. 

H. M. S. Marlborough (131 guns), nearly tho 
last of the monster three-deckers afloat, Avas 
launched (after a little mishap on the slipways), 
some twenty-three years ago last August by her 
M.ajesty the Queen amidst tlio cheers of tlioii- 
sands of excursionists from all parts of tho 
kingdom. She has seen very little service, 
having been commissioned but twice, the last 
time in the Mediterranean being in 1863 ; shoi 
then returned home, almost an obsolete vessel, 
and lies within a few hundred yards from her 
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<r»(lle, moored. 
•loDgside the 
that of the 
lir^* new hasiu 
in the Porta- 
moQth Dock- 
yird Extension 
Vorks, and con¬ 
nected with the 
shore by chain 
oiblea, as well as 
hj fresh - water 
pipes and 
maios. On J am 
1st of last year 
the Marlborough 
Tis o^^ened as a 
school for naval 
engineer students 
nnder the new 
system of train¬ 
ing. The accom- 



4. The Big Water Jump. 


modatioD is for 
100. The upper 
deck is used as a 
;(ynma8ium, and 
t he lower ones 
for instruction and 
sleeping apart¬ 
ments, while the 
hold below, now 
divested of en¬ 
gines, etc., leav¬ 
ing nothing but 
the bare aides, 
uprights, and 
pnrtitions, is con¬ 
verted into a 
bowling, alley. 
Tn fact, nothing 
remains of the 
good old sliip 
but the mere 
wooden shell 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer, 


VI.—SECOND-CLASS BOYS — {continued). 



o far wo hope we 
have 8uccee<led 
in making these 
papers both in¬ 
teresting and 
useful to our 
readers, and wc 
now take up tlie 
subject where 
the exigencies of space 
compelled us to break 
off last week. 

A boy’s life in the 
training-ship is gene¬ 
rally a happy one. The 
lads have plenty to eat 
and not too much work, 
while great attention is 
pud to cleanliness and sanitary precautions. 
The boys sleep in hammocks, rise early, 


1 


and lash up hammocks, carrying them up 
on deck and stowing them in the nettings. 
Then follow a good wash, inspection, and break¬ 
fast. 

After this commence the tluties of the day ; 
some learn rowing, others knotting and splicing, 
or rigging, and others the three U’s, “ Reading, 
'Kiting, and ’Kithmetic.” Dinner is ser\ed at 
noon. Then comes an hour of relaxation, and 
then work again up to four. After this tliey 
sometimes go on shore, and sometimes amuse 
themselves on board until about six, when the hist 
meal of the day occurs, tea and supper com- 
bine<l. 

Eight o’clock sees them to their hummocks 
once more. 

As i.s usually the case when any large number 
of boys are congregated together, there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of bullying here and there. This 
is, however, discounteuauced and punished 
whenever discovered. 

In former days it was considered that a little 
bullying mado a boy hardy, or, a.s the phrase 
went, ‘°mado a man of him ; ” but the autho¬ 


rities have changed their opinions. The following 
little incident had something to do, we believe, 
in bringing this about. It was many years ago 
that it occurred, but having special facilities for 
picking up all the particulars of the case, we 
made a note of the matter at tlie time it hap¬ 
pened. 

Her Majesty’s ship Cockchafer was lying at 
anchor at Snithead ; the band was playing ou 
the quarter-deck, and the after part oi Ino deck 
was gay with dags, officer.s' unifonus, and last, 
but not least, fair ladies in brilliant costumes. 

The oflicers had given a luneh on board that 
day, but it is nut there we wish to iutroduce tho 
reader. 

Come forward with us, down this ladder on to 
the main deck, down again on to the lower deck, 
down onco more, and we are ou the orlop deck, 
below the surface of the water. 

Id a cot, slnng from the l)eams, lies a man, 
whose pale and worn face is illuminated by the 
light of a tallow candle in a lantern. By his 
side is a youth of about fourteen, to whom ho 
is speaking. 
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Tlien you will go to sea, George ? ” 

“Yes, lather/* replied the hoy; “nothing 
can prevent me.” 

“Remember, boy, I am dying now, all be- 
cans?' I would go to sea in spite of ]iiy parents’ 
advice.” 

“ 1 mean to be a sailor, father,” answered the 
bey, detemiinedly, and apparently quite careless 
of his father’s wishes. 

“ J/)ok at my back, George, and think of 
what may happen to you,” cried thedyiue man, 
partially turning over and exposing his back, 
wliich was one raw, feste-riiig mass, witli little 
bits of skin hanging hero ajul theie. 

“That wasn’t your fault," replied the boy, 
sullenly. “ Hut it don’t matter a bit. father, 
wdiatever yon s.ay, I’m going to he a sailor.” 

“I’m sorry for it,’’ answered the n)an, with a 
sigh; “but if you will 3 'ou will, ami that is 
done with ; now to tlie second matter I wanted 
I 0 .sec \'ou about. 

“ You said jn.st now that the .state 1 am in 
was not my fault. I have told you why, once 
before, but to impress it upon you I will tell, 
you again. 

“ lieforo I joined the ship the smartest man 
aboard was Will AVatson—remember that name, 
mj' son—but wlieu I joined he hail to take 
second place. He felt hurt, then grieved, thou 
envious, and at length allowed hi.s feelings to 
master lum to such an o.xtciit that one evening 
wheu I had l)cen ]iraispd fur something by the 
captain he qTiarrelled with me, and determined 
to 1 }C revenged. 

“He kept his word. lie formed a compact 
with a corporal aboard, .a man of bad uharu*-ter, 
who ought never to have been in the police, and 
between them they brought me to this. 

“They w'aitcd their opportunity, and then 
when it came, and a[>pearaucea were against me, 
accused mo oith-eft. 

“Watson lied, and perjured himself again 
and again. There was oiilj* my word agaiu.st 
the two of them, and I was dishedieved, ])ro- 
Jiounced guilty, and sentenced to four do 7 .cn 
lashes at the gangway. 

“ I took them without a cry or a sob, but it 
biw killed me, and Watson is the cau.se. If, in 
your passage through, life, you meet him or his 
cluld, never forget how your fatlier dicil, and, 
above all tilings, revenge me ! Promise mo this, 
George.” 

The bov, witli a frown on hi.s brow, took his 
father’s hand and replied, 

“ I promise, father, I will never forgive them. 
I swear it.” 

The strains of music from the far-off band 
<lrifU‘d do^^m, and, while “Auld Lang Syne" 
was being played on deck, the boy took lii.s 
impious oath. 

Warner may have been innocent of the parti¬ 
cular crime with which he was charged, but he 
jnu-st have been a man of bad princii>lcs thus to 
dare, when dying, to prompt hi.s .son to wrong 
doing and revenge. 

A week later, George AVarncr, now an orphan 
(for his hither expired the following day without 
having relented in regard to the cruel proniiso 
he had wickedly exacted from hi.s already 
sufficiently unscrupulous boy), aj>plied for a<l- 
iuis.sion into tlie service. He passed the doctor 
and was sent aboard a certain Irainiiig-ship, 
whoso name wc conceal with asterisks. 

'llie • • « was then lying off a celebrated 

W’atering-place, and contained above five hundred 
hoy.s. When George had been about six months 
on board, a boy was drafted into her named 
AYilliam Watson. He was a delicate blue-eyed 
boy, and with veiy little trouble George succeeded 
in gaining hi.s frieiul.sliip. 

Then by degrees he obtained liU lii-storj'. His 
father liad been a .seaman in the Cockchafer, but 
had latdy died, leaiing him in the cliargo of an 
uncle who had sent him, against liis own in¬ 
clinations, to sea. 

Who ran de.scribo George Wamer’.s exultation 
on learning this! Here wa.s his victim ready to 
hand without any searching, and it ivas not 
long before lie commenced a systematic eiourse of 
)>enaicution. But he managed everything so 
cleverly, tliat he made it appear to the nnfor- 
t 'ui.ito victim that he was acting all the time as 


The Boyh< Own Bapef. 


his friend. Such a truly devili.sh spirit, espe¬ 
cially in one so young, is almost incredible, and 
.sji'lly shows what evil passions, ouce en- 
courageJ, may grow to. 

AVlien Willie^s hammock was cut dow'n by the 
head, and he was stunned by coming in contact 
with the ul^e of a box tliathad lieen left “ acci¬ 
dentally ” niiderneath, Warner was the boy that 
assisted him, and brought him round to con- 
.sciousne.ss ouce more. Warner was the “ friend ’’ 
who informed Willie how nice tlie bathing was 
off the beach, when he knew all the time that it 
was not perniitrnd, and excused him.self from 
going in becanso lio had a cold. And wlien 
Willie was under punishment for this, Warner 
persuaded him to slip up on deck and jump into 
the boat among the bo\’s W’ho were going a.shoro, 
and then took the earlie.st opnortunity of letting 
the master-at-anns know of the fact. 

AVarncr ivas the onljr boy that little AVillie 
took into his confidence, about his having a 
Bible and reading it, and that he said his jiraycrs 
every night and moniing ; but witliiii a couple 
of hours eveiy fellow’ on board knew about it, 
anil Willie was teased nearlj' out of his life in 
con.seqnence. Practical joke.s without number 
Were performed upon the blue-eyed j'oungster, 
all of which niiglit have been traced back to 
George AVai-ner. 

But little AV’’ilUe took everything so quietly, 
and was naturally so inofiensivc, that, in sphe 
of AA'arner’.s endeavouis, he was gradually be¬ 
coming a favourite. It was necessary .some¬ 
thing should be done, and AVariier soon formed 
his plans. 

One aftenioon the first lieutenant mis.scd his 
gohl snafV-lx)x. He knew that he had it at four 
o’clock in his cabin when he went on deck, and 
at five, when he returned below, it had gone. 
Tlie ship was searched, and the boys’ bags 
turned out, and ultimately it was discovered in 
AVillie’s bag I 

The poor little fellow wa.s horror-strioken ; he 
cried, and denied all knowledge of the alfair, 
and when lie w’a.s brought up before the captain, 
he called George Wanier as a witness. 

“Warner can prove, sir,” said he, “that 
from three until five I was employed in the 
second cutter, and was never aboard the ship.” 

Warner looked very gi-avo, and was silent. 

“What have you to say, Warner i " inquired 
the captain. 

Very reluctantly, and bringing out his words 
slowly, AVarner replied, 

“AVcll, sir, it’s true that Watson ought to 
have been in the cutter from three to five, but 
—I don’t like to say it—however, 1 suppo.se I 
must speak the truth—he did come abouid for 
about ten minutes, and I remember him .saying 
that he was ^oing down to the first lieutenant 
about something." 

That was quite sufficient, and little AVillie 
was sentenced to be birched. 

This regularly broke his heart, for he knew he 
wa.s innocent; and the shame of being jmblicly 
punished before the whole ship wa.s too much. 
From what transpired aftenvards, there wa.s no 
doubt whatever but that George stole the box, 
and placed it in AVillie’a bag. 

After his punishment Willie began to get ill; 
he grew sickly and weak, but still tried to keep 
up to his work. Tho worse he grew, the stronger 
became AYamer’.s animosity, and at length hi.s 
grand opportunity arrived. 

Willie and ho wore sent away with a number 
of otber.s in a brig for a .six weeks’ cruise. 

AVillii?, like many another young.stor, was at 
first very nervous up aloft when the brig was 
rolling, with nothing underneath but the hun- 
gry-looking green waves, and when reefing top¬ 
sails paid more attention to holding on than to 
taking in the s.ail, while as for going out to tlu* 
yardarm—that i.s, the part of the yni’d farthest 
away from the ma.st—lio would mther liavo uii- 
dergono another birching. 

AVarner noticed this and clinckled. Ho waited 
his time, until one day it was blow’ing rather 
hard, and the brig was pitching and rolling in a 
Very lively manner. 

Tliey were ordered un aloft to take in two 
retefs in the top.sails. AVarner had made it all 
right with the other fellows bn tlie yard, and by 


common consent WilHc \vd.s allowed to get on 
to the a'ard first. Then Warner came next to 
him and began pushing him out. 

“ Don’t, Gcorgo," cried Willie. “ I can’t go 
out to the yardarm.” 

“ 1 can’t help it," said George. “ The other 
fellows arc pii.sliLng me out.” 

“But, George, you can cross over me and 
take the earing," ))]eadcd AVillie. “I am sure 
I can never do it; I shall fall overboard.” 

“Xoiisense, don’t bo afraid," replied George,, 
in a seolliiig voice. “You arc not funking, 
surely ? ” 

“I’m not funking,” answered the little fel¬ 
low. “But I know I can’t manage tho yard¬ 
arm ; I’m not strong enough.” 

However, George continued to push him out 
until he arrived at the extremity of tin* 
yard. 

Tho brig was rolling terribly, and every time 
tlie yardarm went down it .seemed as though it 
were going to plunge into the water. 

"Willie held on tightly ; hi.s face W’as pale, and 
them wa.s no doubt he was very iniicli fright¬ 
ened. 

An order‘was given from the deck, “Haul 
out the weather earing ! ” 

AVillie could not move ; he had quite enough 
to do to hold on. The order was repeated in an. 
angry tone, «aiid the poor boy moved one hand 
towards tho rope. 

(jeorge, who was watching his prey like »■ 
young tiger, took this opportunity, and giving 
him a jmsh with all his strength, exclaimed, 

“ AVhy don’t you haul out the earing, Wat- 
sou ? ” 

The force of the push wa.s so great that AA’illie 
tumbled right off the yard. As he fell, however, 
lie caught hold of the foot-roj-ie with one hand, 
crying out, “ Help me, George !" 

Warner bent dowm toward.s him, and catch¬ 
ing hold of his wrist, said, “Watson, your 
frtther killed mine ; this is my revenge.” And 
as he spoke he let go of tho unhappy boy, who- 
fc'Il into the water alongside. 

AVarner wa.s just turning round, when, to hia 
.surprise, he discovered a boy close by lii.s aide, 
who exclaimed, “ 1 heard what vou said to 
AVillie.” 

This was too much for him, and, under the 
influence of fear, he let go his hold and fell. 

At this moment tho brig chanced to bo rolling 
in the opposite direction, and George AVarner w as 
dashed against the edge of the channels, and liis 
brains were knocked out. 

Poor little AVillie floated away astern, and 
before the brig could be rounded, to had disap¬ 
peared. 

It is altogether a Svad and painful story, and 
we should not h 4 ave referred to it hci'e, except as. 
giving a terrible warning to boys against ever 
harbouring revengeful feelings. To some lads 
of strong passions and imperfect training it may 
not always be easy to overcome the temptation, 
but Chiist in His life and death has supplied a 
remedy that cannot fail. 

The matter was hushed up, and there wen^ 
not many who knew the whole bearings of tlio 
case, but AVarner having been the coxswain of 
my boat for some time, I made it my Vnisinea.*; 
to iuvesligate the matter, and discovered as nearly 
as jjossible tlie facts I have laid beforo the- 
reader. 

{To be contimied.) 



SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOI. STOKV. 

By THE IIkv. T. S. Mii.i.ington, 

J :v,r ■^•■Vndtr a doud. " •■&•/ and Mnn." nir 
' nrrEK XX.—.v .srDnKs iii.saim’K.m;ani i;, 

hurl boon in\-itoil tn 
j Kt«y with U8 a weok; Init 
the tinio pafsod so qui<'kly 
/ * j anrl pleasantly, anrl my 

li '■ lyrothers anrl sisters all jrot 
lin' like him so mueh, that 
I [Hi they would not lr>t him sro 


the week’s end, and we 
• / him with its till nearly 

/ m 1^1 il i' the close of the holidays, 
j Ij The riay before ho wa.s to 
1 I leave, my youn^ brother 
Tom, who was going back 
vith mo to Nether Cray for his first 
••na, and who had got to bo very 
ntimate with Pierre, after asking him 
1 a imy questions about tho school and the 
nys, touched upon forbidden ground. 

had all agreed that the flagstaff was 
'Ot to be mentioned, as it was a soro sub- 
•ct: but something or other led up to it, 

I j.tI then Tom asked outright, 

“ You don’t know who cut the cords, I 
mofiose ? ” 

"No,” said Pierre, “ I don’t.” 

“Then of cemrse you didn't do it vour- 
-If?" 

"No," Pierre answered, solemnly. He 
j-T-ssed his hand upon his heart, and re- 
jeatod, ‘‘No. You boliovome. don’tyou'r” 
'■ Yea, of course I do,” said Tom. 

.■Vh, but it is not of course,” Pierre 
answered. “That is not tho sort of ho¬ 
ve—that satisttes not. Mr. Lightfoot 
!■ iieve, of course; Mr. Kennedy believe, of 
•irse ; they all believe, of course; and 
vi:—” He paused. 

■' I am sure yon did not do it, Johnny,” 
Slid Tom; “and I will never be friers 
•s-ith any one who thinks you did.” 

“ Do as I do,” Pierre answered, striking 
ris brea.st with his right hand. 

Tom did as he was told, and repeated 
r.;s emphatic belief in the truth of Kerre’s 
S'S i-tion. 

Whore did you leam to do that, 
J* Tinny Tom asked, striking his breast 
igiin. 

" I don't know?” said Pierre. 

He felt that he had learned it some- 
w’oore. It was not his own idea. He had seen 
s Tu.} one do it. When and where ? Not 
.1 England, certainly. Where then P He 
A^pw confused, as usual when he began to 
:'.itik upon such questions. 

■■ I don’t know,” he repeated; “it does 
T.’t signify.” 

” Mother.” said Tom, the next day, after 
Pe'rre had left ns—“ mother, I have found 

■ it something.” 

What is it, Tom ?” 

’• Why, that Pierre had nothing to do 
with cutting the cords of ttat flagstaff. 
Ixanw it for certain.” 

” I am glad to hear it,” Mrs. Jackinson 
7 oTied. “ I am as certain of it as you can 

■ r only wish every one else were equally 
' •♦isfied. You must try to persuade every' 

ae at Nethor Cray when you get there 
'.iat such is really tho case.” 

The spring term, as it Ls called, is never 
[iuite so lively as either of the other two. 
r-.f merry Clmstmas and the happy New 
Yi-ar arc past; and though they are very 
:'.e;isant to look back upon, one feels the 
■ntrast for a day or two after getting 
hiek to school. 
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We wont back, however, determijied to 
make the Ii,wt of it, and alter a few days 
settleil down to our places, and things 
wont on pretty uinib as l«'fori‘. The 
flagstaff hail her n ri'paircd; that wa.s a 
eonifiirt; and tlien.'li the author of the 
mischief seemed as tar as ever from being 
disenvenwi, there was a pmeral disiiosition 
to l. t bygomrs be bygones, and tho sub- 
i"ct w.w searer ly ever mentioneil among 
tlie fellows. A eaptain and mate w<‘re 
chosen, but I’ongher declimsl the ottice 
when it was propos'sl to him, and it w,as 
observed that I’ierre never went near the 
flagstaff. It was seldom used for signal¬ 
ling, and, cxeept on boliday.s nml speraal 
occasions, when the bunting floated from 
the mast-head as frrrrnerlv, nolMidy seemed 
to take mueh inti rest in it. But that may 
have been because it was no longer a new 
thing. 

I and my brothers wore great friends 
with Pierre this term, and Merivale and 
some of tho (thers were kind to him, as they 
had always bism; but Poughcr, for whom 
Johnny had a particular liking and regard, 
still looked coldly upon him. Johnny was 
very sensitive and could not endure a 
rebuff, and though, if Poughcr had held up 
his little Anger to him, he would have run 
after it at once, yet, for want of such en¬ 
couragement, he kept at a distance. 

I had a bit of a row with Poughcr on this 
subject one day, and we nearly quarrelled. 

I told him Johnny bad no more to do with 
the damage done to tho flagstaff than he 
bad. 

“What do you mean? ” he asked, turning 
v(!ry red. 

“ I mean what I say,” I nngwered. “ It 
was as much your doing as his.” 

“ Do you Busi>ect me, then ? ’’ lio asked. 

“ Do you anspect him ? ” I answered. 

“ I have deniixl it,” aaid ho. 

" So has Johnny,” aaid I. 

“ And you really believe ho did not do 
it ? ” he asktsl. 

“ I am oertain ho didn’t,” I answered ; 
and tlien I told him whnt he had said to 
my brother Tom; and Poughcr got bold of 
Tom soon afterwards ; and Tom struck his 
breast, and repeated all that had passed 
between him and Pierre. 

I think Potigher was more than half 
convinced. He could not think that any 
one would go and tell a lie to a little boy 
like Tom Jackinson ju.st for the sake of 
being ladievi'd. So after that he Ijcgan to 
bo more friendly with young Pierre, and 
they went about together pretty much as 
they had done before, though neither of 
them ever said anything to the other about 
tho flagstaff. | 

When the frost was gone, Lightfoot 
came into the playground one day and said 
ho had had a piece of one of his fields railed 
off and marked out into Kttlo plots for 
gardens, and that any boy who liked 
could have one, on condition that he dug it 
up with his own hands and kept it in good 
order. We might plant what we liked, and 
indulge our taste in any way we thought 
proper; but if any one failed to keep his 
garden in tolerably good condition he 
would bo liable to forfeit it. 

Most of us were glad to have a plot; and 
Poughcr and Pierre got two plots adjoining 
each other; and I had one next to theirs. 
Poughcr wanted to make his garden 
graniler and smarter than any one clsc's. 
He tulked of h.aving a lot of arches made 
of trellis and wire, with an arbour and a 
scat; he would have beautiful plants to 
creep over it, and melons to hong down 
through the lattice-work above. There 


were to b« roses of all sorts, and I drm't 
know what else. Only, as the whoh- 
garden did not inea.suro more than alionl 
six yards long by two broad, there wa-s- 
not room enough for everything. 

Ho wrote to his mother, however, for ten 
Iiounds to stock the garden with, and she 
sent him five directly. Lightfoot wiuJri 
make a fuss, she said, if she were to s*inl 
more at one time, and had better not 
told that she bad semt him any at all. Tiu’ 
next thing to he considered was how to 
spend it. There was a cottage near, occii- 
j)ied by a labouring man named Watts, 
who had a son who rvus lame, and as the 
son could not wotk much, he employ-nf 
himself in getting stocks for roses ami! 
budding them. We hud often seen tin- 
roses and admired them when they were- 
in flower in the summer, and Poughcr now 
resolved to go and buy some of them, and 
bring them home with him. 

When wo got to the cottage, for I wt nt 
with him, and so did Johnny, we fuond 
Mrs. Watts in tsars, wiping her cyea 
with her apron, and tho lame son, who was 
grown up, or nearly so, was hf^pping abtiut 
with hi.s crutch in his hand, flourishing it 
about as if he were going to knock some 
one dorvii. 

Wo soon found out what was the matter. 
Mr. Gee had been there a short time befi'ro 
to demand his rent. Watts, it appeared, 
was a labourer on bis farm, aiid the cottage 
belonged to it. It was all very well iis 
sjiring, summer, and autumn, when there 
was plenty of work to be done; but Mr- 
Gce was in the habit of dismissing some vS 
bis labourers in the winter, as it was no 
use paring wages for short days, espe¬ 
cially if there wtis snow upon the ground. 
So Watts hatl been obliged to put up with 
an old job now and then, wherever he 
could got it, ever since the frost set in, anil 
had been very badly off, and instead o£r 
spending a merry Christmas, had fallen 
into arrear with his rent, which went oiv. 
all the same. 

The same thing had happened the winter- 
before and the winter before that, so that 
there was now nearly a year’s rent in arrear. 

“How much is it?” Pougher asked atr 
once, thrusting his hand into bis pocket. 

“ 'Three pounds sixteen ’shillings,” saia 
the woman. 

“ I’ll pay it,” said Poughcr. “I’d pay 
it if it were twice as much. I wish any¬ 
body else was to have it, though, instead 
of old Gee.” 

The woman could scarcely believe her 
oars for joy. 

“ Ah, young gentleman,” she said, “ yoii 
are not playing with me, I hope. It ain’t 
often that schoolboys have such a lot of 
pocket-money. You are not deceiving me, 
are you ? ” 

“No,” said Ponghor; “you shall see.” 

But though he kept on groping in bis 
pockets till he had pulled out everything 
that they contained, he could not find the 
five-pound note. At last he came to the 
conciusdon that he must have left it ai 
homo, locked up in his box. 

It was then getting late, so it was 
arranged lhat the money should bo brought 
on the following afternoon, which was 8. 
half-holiday. Mrs. Watts was full of 
thankfulness, and began to cry again, for 
joy instead of sorrow, and she promised to 
send us all the roses in her garden if we 
could find room for them; but Pongher 
told her ho did not want so many as all 
that, and having selected a few of the best 
sorts, which were to be dug np next day* 
wo made haste haok to the school. 
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Tho following afternoon Pougher wanted 
to go to Watts’s cottage with the money. 
He meant to give Mrs. Watts the amount 
due for rent, and to spend the rest of the 
five pounds on flowers. He must give up 
the colonnades and arcades and rustic seats, 
and evcrythifig else of that kind, for the 
present, he said. His mother would no 
doubt send him another five-pound note if 
he were to write for it; ^ut Lightfoot had 
again been remonstrating about the large 
tips he received from home, and had made 
him promise that he would not apply to 
his parents for money in future without 
letting him know, and he did not think it 


ready for them as soon as we were out of 
the imposition school. 

We got our impositions done as quickly 
as wc could, and went to the gardens. It did 
not take us very long to dig the whole piece 
over, for the tliird or fourth time, and to 
prepare it once more for the plants which 
we expected. When that was done we sat 
down and waited for Pierre. He was 
absent a long while, we thought. Perhaps 
he had gone on to Mr. Gee's to take him 
the money. Perhaps he had arrived too 
late at Watts’s, and had found the bailiffs 
there, or the goods already carried off and 
sold. 


in fact you never could trust those artful 
foreigners. 

I had a downright quarrel with Pougher 
about that. It’s so stupid to talk about 
foreigners; they are neither better nor 
worse than other people, though of course 
we all like our own country best. And as 
for Pierre, I woidd have taken his word for 
anything. I would have trusted him with 
all the money I possessed, if it had been a 
hundred pounds, instead of only twopeiice- 
halfpenny. Still, I was a little vexed 
myself, I must confess, when the bell 
rang for tea, and we had to go in, and 
Pierre had not returned. 



Some more of Farmer Qee't Work. 


would be any use to ask him at present. 
In fact he began to feel that his income 
was rather narrow, being reduced practi¬ 
cally to the sixpence per week which had 
been agreed upon with Pougher senior. 
It was too bad of Idghtfoot to stint him in 
this way, but he had given his word and 
he must abide by it. 

But Pougher had been so busy digging 
the ground for his roses the night before 
that he had not done his preparation, and 
was kept in after school hours. He asked 
me to go to Watts’s for him, but I also had 
been busy gardening: verbum sap. So, in 
fact, had Pierre; but Pierre was never kept 
in. Pougher therefore gave Pierre the 
money, and he set off by himself after 
dinner to take it to Mrs. 'Watts. He was 
to bring back the roses and other plants, 
and we were to finish getting tho ground 


“ Let’s go and meet him,” Pougher said 
at last. 

But we could not go without leave ; and 
there was no one about who could give it 
us. 

We waited another half-hour. 

“ It’s very strange,”said Pougher ; “he 
might have been back hours ago. Tho bell 
will ring directly for tea.” 

“ We shall have no time to plant the 
roses to-night,” said Pougher, with a look 
of great annoyance. “ What a nuisance it 
is. They will be all dead by to-morrow 
morning. What can the little noodle be 
about ? ” 

The longer we waited the more angry 
Pougher grew. At last he said he believed 
Froggie had run away with the money. 
He hod never had much faith in him 
after what passed about the flagstaff; 


I half expected to find him in the con 
mon room, or at his place at the 8upp>e 
table, and to find that he had forgotten ii 
about the roses; but he was not there, ai 
none of tho fellows had seen anyth! i 
of him. 

It was beginning to get dark too, and 
did get dark, and the room was Hghted t 
and the shutters were closed, and the gaf 
were locked, and the house was shut up f 
the night, and still Pierre did not ma 
his appearance. 

Keither did he answer to his name 
calling over, and when it was made knot 
that he had gone out at two o'clock, a 
had not been heard of since, there was 
pretty stir—Kennedy, and the monito 
and Lightfoot all talking together a 
running about like mad. 

{To be continued. 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, RODXD AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William IT. G. Kingston, 

ivlAor ^ “Prom I^trwd^r Jfonir«y to Admiral.' 
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CHmEB IXIV.-OPR LIFE OX AN UNIN¬ 

HABITED ISLAND. 

[B were still in smooth water, but the 
sea was breaMng in the oC^g, the 
I irliite caps 
i rismgtgai^ 

' tk dark sky. 

Mr. Griffiths 
tiosght that 
the ship 
might have 
sto^ to the 
eastward and 
ba conoealed 
by the point 
of land whicli 
Bnontinthat 
diiection. We 
eagerly gave 
way and 
I pulled off 
I from the 
I shore. Several 
tones he stood 
I up to look 
about him. 

I At length he 
tried out, 

I “There she 
' is' there she 
h she’s hum- 
ing a blue 
li^t.” 

We all 
lx.ked in the 
direction he 
'pointed, 
whiah was al¬ 
most aheam, 
snd there we 
saw a light, 
appeari n g, 
hjwever, just 
above the 
horizon. He 
at once 
‘vered the 
boat towards 
it. but as we 
pulled on the 
seas increased 
and f r e - 
caently broke 
iboard ns, 
tie wind was 
rising rapidly 
md in a short 
tirae blew a 
heavy gpale. 

In vain we 
again looked 
for tbe 
; none 
toold be seen, 

Kid there was 
a great risk, 

ihould we eontinn e to pull on, of the boat 
*dng swamped. 

The doctor and Mr. Griffiths talked to¬ 
other earnestly; the latter then said, 

“ Ind.s, there’s no help for it, we must 
^ and get on shore for the night, and in 
te morning, if the wind goes down, the 
attain will stand in to look for us.” 

We all knew the danger we were in, for 
I pulling rormd the boat might be caught 
•a her broadside and turned over; hut it 
^ to bo done, and we trusted to Mr. 
'jriffitbs’s steering. We gave way as he 


told us, though for a moment I thought iiH 
was over as a sea struck the boat abeam 
and half swamped her. 

Wo got round, however, and while 
Homer and I hailed her out, the men 
pulled in towards the shore. It was now 
very dark. All we could sec ahead was an 
irregular line of black, but whether rocks 
or hills rising near the beach we could not 
tcU. As we ucarod the shore Mr. Griffiths 


How we lived on the Island. 

stood up looking out for a landing-place, 
hut no opiening could he discover in the 
rocks, against which the surf was now 
breaking furiously ; should we get within 
its power the boat, we knew, would be 
dashed to pieces in a moment. The wind 
went on increasing till it blew almost a 
hurricane. At last Dr. Cockle exclaimed, 
“There is an opening. We passed it 
this morning. I remember it by the clump 
of trees on the top of a rounded hill, and 
I can now make them out against the 
sky.” 


Mr. Griffiths hesitated. Should tbe 
doctor be wrong in another minute we 
should he hurled to destruction against 
the rugged rocks. Just then the moon 
rising on the other side of the island broke 
through the clouds and showed us cJi arly 
the outline of the trees and the hill. 

The mate hesitated no longer, hut telling 
us to give way steered in for the opening. 
The surf broke wildly on either side of us. 

fly i n g up 


above 
heads; 


our 

tbe 


seas came 
roaring on 
astern, 
threatening 
to engulf us. 
We all gave 
way steadily 
together. 
Now the boat 
rose on the 
top of a foam- 
hig sea, and 
then down 
she glided 
into compara¬ 
tively smooth 
water inside 
the reef, and 
we were safe. 

Pulling on, 
we saw ahead 
a small hay 
with the trees 
coming down 
to the water’s 
edge. Their 
tops were 
w a V i n g 
wildly, hut 
we felt but 
little wind 
where we 
were, and we 
were able to 
run the boat’s 
head on to the 
beach and 
land without 
difficulty. We 
at once drew 
her up and 
looked out for 
a sheltered 
spot under 
some rooks to 
camp. Here 
we got a fire 
lighted, as 
there were 
of 

r o k e n 
branches and 
leaves lying 
about, and 
soonhadsome 
of the fish we 
had caught 
cooking be¬ 
fore it. 

Outside the tempest was howling 
furiously, and we had reason to he thankful 
that we had gained the shore, as no boat 
could have lived in the sea which was by 
this tirae running. 

After supper was over, and we had dried 
our clothes, wet through and through 
by the spray, we lay down to sleep under 
the rock. Mr. Giaffiths assured us that 
there were no wild boasts or natives to 
molest us in the island, though we were 
not altogether free from danger, as the trees 
which grew on the top of tbe rock above 


plenty 
b r o k 
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jnr heads might be blown down, or the 
upper part of the rook itself might give 
w/vy and crush us. 

■fhat we might have some chanoo in 
being awakened so as to enable us to 
a1 tempt to escape, as also to prevent the fire 
going out, Mr. Griffiths arranged that one 
of the party should keep watch. The 
doctor offered to keep the first watch. Mr. 
(•liffiths and the rest of the men then 
stowed themselves awuj' close under the 
cliff. I, feeling no inclination to sleep, 
joined the doctor, who was sitting by the 
fire on one of the water-casks, every now 
iiud then throwing on a few sticks arid 
making it blaze up cheerfully. 1 a.sked 
him if the ship was likely to return soon 
to take us off. 

" Not till the hurricane is over,” he .said; 

■ ‘ the captain will not like to come near the 
coast for fear of being driven on it.” 

“ Then you thiirk, sir, that we shall re¬ 
main here long enough to explore the 
island?” I said. 

“ Why do you wish to explore the 
island ? ” he asked. 

“ Because I have a notion that my 
brother Jack is upon it,” I replied. “ They 
say there are pigs here, and there are, no 
doubt, plenty of birds, and ho would be 
able to Uve as well as Miles Soper and Coal 
did on Juan Fernandez.” 

“ But it's a hundred to oncv-r may say 
a thousand to one—that the boat was 
driven hero; besides which, so many whalers, 
pass by this island that he would have 
been seen and taken off even if he had 
come here. You only raise up such ideas 
to disappoint yourself. Don’t think about 
it; lie down and go to sleep.” 

Notwithstanding what the doctor had 
said, I could not get the idea out my 
head, and longed for morning, that.I migbf 
set off and make a tour rouud the island 
^vith Jim, who, I knew, would be ready to 
come with me, as would Miles Sopfcr and 
■some of the others. 

Notwithstanding the bowling of the 
wind above ovir heads, and the wjld roar 
of the brcakei-s on the rocky coast, contrary 
my expectation I fell fast asleep, and 
didn't wake till the mata roused up all 
hands at daylight. The storm was raging 
as wildly as ever. Furious torrents of rain 
had come down, but the watch had 
managed to keep in the fire, and we all 
gathered round it to cook some more fish 
and drj' our damp clothes. We were in 
good spirits, for wo knew that the gale 
would blow itself out in a short time, and 
we expected that the ship would then 
come and take us off. 

As soon as I proposed to Jim to explore 
the island, he at once agreed to aocompony 
me. The doctor and Miles Soper also said 
that they would go. The latter carried 
one of the muskets, whioh the mate said 
we might take, and the rest of us armed 
ourselves with long pointed sticks. The 
juate thought wo might as well go armed, 
for though the island had hitherto been 
uninhabited, it was possible that some 
savages might have been driven as far 
north in their doable canons, and might 
attack us if they found we were unable to 
tlcfend ourselves. 

We took some cooked fish for provisions, 
and we hoped to find water as we proceeded. 
We had first to make our way through a 
tliiek forest, of what tho doctor called 
tamana-trecs—some of them being of gi¬ 
gantic size. It was often so dark beneath 
their thick boughs that we could with 
difficulty see our way; but wo went on, 
guided by the doctor’s pocket-compass, in 


a straight line, until we at length got out 
of the forest into more open couutry. He 
proposed g"ing on till we reached a hill 
which wo saw some way off, and there 
to light a tiro, that the smoke might 
attract tho atteufiou of any one living on 
the island. He carried out his plan, and 
collecring sticks as wc neared the spot, 
having brought tinder and matches, we 
quickly had a fire blazing. We looked in 
vain, however, all round the island for an 
auswoiitig fignal. 

“ Perhaps, if tlipre is any one, he is down 
by the shore, and has no means of striking 
a light,” said the doctor; ” or maybe he is 
still sheltering himself from the stonn.” 

As this seemed very likely, leaving the 
fire burning, we made our way dosvn to 
the beach on the farther side of the island. 

The view from the hill on the north side 
showed us only rugged and broken ground, 
and we therefore proceeded along tho 
shore as close as wo could get towards the 
southern end. Wo saw plenty of birds, 
which would have afforded us food if we 
liad had time to stop and shoot them. It 
was somewhat rough work, especially in 
the more exposed places against the wind. 
At last wo got back to the part we had 
started from, just as night was falling. 
From every height we kept a look-out for 
the ship, but she did not appear. 

“ You’re convinced now, Peter, that 
youx brother is not on this island,” said 
the doctor. “ 1 should have rejoiced if we 
had found him, hut I did not think it at aU 
likely that he is hpre. However, that is 
no reason why he should not be somewhere 
else.” 

We had found water on our way, and 
the mate had discovered a spring not far 
from our camp. The hurricane, which had 
abated somew^t during the day, came 
on again as ni;^t approached, and we were 
thankful to obtain the shelter of our rock. 
Tho wind blew more f uriomsly than ever, tho 
lightning tlashe<l and ran along the ground 
—new and again crashes were heard as 
some tall tree was sti-uck and rent in two, 
while the rain at times came down in 
torrents and nearly put out the fire. We, 
however, got shelter froimthe overhanging 
rock. 

We had just done slipper, when rMlt 
Griffiths obsenred, . .. ,i 

“I’m afraid something may happen to. 
our boat. The breakers sound so loud that 
theyperhaps are dashing over the reef, and 
the sea may siveep up and carry her off.” 

We hurried down to whore we had. loft 
the boat. A bright flash of lightning 
revealed her to us, with the seething water 
rushing up under her keel. Dashing for¬ 
ward, wo seized her just ns a second wave 
was lifting her, and in a few seconds would 
have carried her off. We dragged her up 
tho beach till we had placed her, as we 
hoped, out of the roach of the water. 

While we were thus employed we hoard 
a loud crash coming from tho direction of 
our camp. On returning, we discovered 
our fire nearly out, but it blazed snffleic;* tly 
to show us a mass of earth and rock, and 
two tall trees, which had fallen on the very 
spot wher(^ a few minutes before we had all 
been coUccted. 

We wcr(! tliankful for our preservation, 
though wo h.od lost the only shelter we 
knew of. Tho mate suggested that we 
should go hack to tho boat, turn her over, 
and creep under her for shelter. As no 
trees were near where she lay, we hoped 
that wo might thus rest in perfect safety. 
Having taken tho things out of her, wo 
did as ho proxjosed, and one by one crept 


in, and stretched ourselves upon the damp 
ground. After the exertions I had iimdi- 
during the day I felt, very sloe])y, and 
though I remained awake tor some time 
thinking of Jack, my eyes at length close<l. 

I was awakened by hearing throe di.s- 
finct loud raps on the bottom of the boat. 

I fancied that I must be dieamiiig, but I 
found that Jim and Horner, who wen' 
sleeping next to mo, were awake, and had 
heard the sounds. 

“ What are you lads making that noise 
for r ” asked 1^. Griffiths. 

I told him of the raps which had awak¬ 
ened me. 

“ I thought it was one of you that made 
them,” bo said. 

“ I beard them also,” remarked the 
doctor, from his end of the boat. 

Tho rest of the men wtro aslticp ; all of 
us were inside, and the sound certainly 
came from the outside. On this I crawled 
out from under the boat, half expecting 
to see some one standing there, but neither 
human being nor animal was visible. The 
rain had ceased, l.ut the night was very 
dark, and there was time for a jiorson after 
the knocks had been given to retreat into 
the woods. Still, I didn’t think that it 
could have been Jack. I roturnod to the 
boat, supposing that whoever had knocked 
would knock again. The expectation of 
this kept me awake, and I determined that 
I would try to spring out and catch the 
person, whoever he was. I waited, how¬ 
ever, in vain, and in less than two hours 
saw the daylight coming in under tho gun¬ 
wale. 

The surf was still bre.aking with a loud 
roar on tho rocks, but tho wind had ceased 
to howl through the trees, and I hojad 
that the hurricane was nearly over. The 
noise I made in getting out from under 
the boat awakened those sleeping near me, 
and the rest of the party were soon on 
foot. 

The first thing we did was to go back to’ 
our camp and see the effect of tho landslip. 
The spot where wc had been sitting svas 
covered with a largo mass of ourth, rocks, 
and trees. We found a hollow in the rock 
near the spot, which eppeared safe, and 
here we determined to light a fire and cook 
some more of our fish. While most of the 
people were thug employed, Mr. Gi-itfitlis. 
the doctor, and I climbed to the liigbost 
: rock in the neighbourhood, that wo might 
take a look-out for the ship. Tho enu was 
just rising, and cast a ruddy glow over tlu; 
still heaving ocean covered with foain- 
crested seas, whioh, rolling in towards the 
shore, broke into masses of spray as they 
reached the surrounding reefs. In vain wc 
looked round for tho ship ; not tho slightest 
speck of white appeared above the horizon. 

“ Can anything have happened to her ? ” 
said the doctor, in an anxious tone. 

“ She has weathered out many a -w-or-f 
gale than we have just had,” otee'rvod tin 
mate. " My only fear is that in attomiit- 
ing to moke the land she may have b< ci 
driven on one of tho hidden reefs whiol 
abound everywhere horeabouts.” 

“ And if so, what are we to do ? ” in 
qnired the doctor. 

“We must try to reach the nenres 
islands inhabited by civilised people. W 
have casks sufficient to hold water for tli 
voyage.” 

“ I still hope she will come,” siaid tb 
doctor; “but we must hot lose hem 
whatever happens.” 

Taking another look round, wo retnrne 
to the camp, where we found.- a hlozin 
fire and the fish cooked. We remained a 
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ct.it day and tlie npxt, unaljli,' to "i-t out 
iui catch any more fish. By this tiino onr 
vci wai completely cxhaustcl—imii'i'l, 
■■y tup last day it liaarl scarcely catulil*'. 

''hiJotwoof the men remained on shore 
i.ll.'ct Kilt from the rocks, the rest of 
I s went off, till'd with the crab-bait soeii 
j ' :?htalaTge quantity of fish. In two 
, .ITS we got as many as we could well 
inr. Some of these averc salted. otht>rs 
j 'vn smoked over tlie fire. Wo didn’t fail. 

ant'bo supposccl, to pay frequent visits 
I ' ^ our look-out place on tbo rock. Day 
ca r liar went hy and no sail appeared, 
‘fsho’s not coming back," said Mr. 
•iSths, at length; “soiuetbiug must 
aiTp happened to her ; and I put it to you 
' sliethor wo remain hero or try to reach 
‘hiT Japan or the Ijadrones. Thousrh 
■ Guam, which is the chief island of the 
bidrones, is much farther off than Japan, 

1 e an> likely to rec'dvo better treatiiieiit 
- lu the Spaniards than we are froui the 
I •' .panese, who may either send us off a^aiii 
1 ' ■ pat us to death. The passage tliero is 

I .i likely to prove more boisterous than 
• I G;iam.’’ 

The mate, having concluded his remarks, 

: " the matter to the vote. Two of the 
I --'ll said they would rather remain on the 
: Land. No one proposed going to Japan, 

I ind th-3 doctor and Miles So]>er wished to 
" sjrfor Guam. Tbo rest of us vobd witli 
I : em. Tbo mate considered that the sooner 
I were off the better. Ho said that tbo 
I i- and wias not a bad residence, but that 
ahni the winter came on wo should have 
.ms and storms, and might bo unable to 
•tidi any fish or find other means of siip- 
■rtiug life. 

We therefore at once set to work to pre- 
j ; -re for the voyage. We first put off and 
' mght a supply of fish, which wtr cured as 
' ■ fore. Wo might have killed some birds, 
wo were unwilling to expend our small 
j ■ ,ek cf powder, which we might require 
1 ' defend onrselvcs against any natives 
' :io might prove hostile. 

Led lay the doctor. Brown, Jim, and I 
I ‘irted to explore the neighbourhood, to 
■ -ilecfc Bomrvy grass or roots of any sort 
I -hich might serve as vegetables. The 
taral productions of the country ap- 
I reared to be very limited, hut we dug up 
='■216 roots which the doctor pronounced 
hol-esome. 

We were about returning in despair of 
I braining what we wanted, when wo came, 

■ -ir the shore on the other side of the bay, 

I ri a small open space overgrown with 
' ' hat at first looked like weeds, but I saw 
1 'be doctor’s eye brighten as ho espied 
■•hem. Hurrying on he pulled away eagerly 
1 the seeming weeds. 

"Here are onions,” ho cried, “of more 
due to ns than gold; and see, hero are 
potatoes, and these are cabbages, though 
'.mewhat overgrown, but there are leaves 
nongh to supply us for a month.” 

We set to work to dig up the onions and 
t'.tatoes with our pointed sticks, and to 
t oil away at the cabbage leaves. 

.Some beneficent person must have 
rUnted a garden here not long ago,” said 
phe doctor, as we were labouring with 
Eight and main. “ These vegetables may 
b* the means of preserving our lives, for 
' without them we should have run a great 
ol suffering from senrvy.” 

I We each of us loaded ourselves with as 
liny of the roots as wo could carry, and 
' Eiggered back with them to camp. Wo 
vere received with a loud shout by onr 
■ -mpanions, who knew the value of what 
wr had brought. 


Wi' quickly hud some of (ho potat'ies 
roasting in tlie ashes, on which with some 
onions and tish, we mail' a more honrtv 
meal than wo had taken since wo liindcij. 
Wc had fortunately an iron pot in wliich 
wo wore able to boil a quantity' of the po¬ 
tatoes, and afterwurd-s the greens and some 
of tile roots, which, being wcll-seasoiKsl 
with salt, tlio doctor hoped would keep for 
some time. 

All our preparations being made, one 
TiKiming, h’lving brirnkfasted at daylight, 
tlic doctor and I went np to the top of the 
rock to take a last look-out for the skip. 
On Ci'ining d'lwn wo saw the boat in the 
water loaded, when, all hands getting 
aboard, wo shoved off and stoixl out 
through the reef with a fair breeze from 
tho north-west and a smooth sea. The 
wind would have been direi tly against us 
liofl we been hound for J.ipan, so we were 
glad that we had decided to sail to the 
.Southward. 

Onr boat was somewhat deeply laden 
with provisions and water, but our cargo 
would be rapidly lightened, and Mr. 
GritKlhs told us we must he prepared te 
heave some of it overboard shoald had 
weather come on. We were all in health 
and g'Ood siiirits, our chief anxiety being 
about tho fate of tho ship. 

I must pass rn(iidly over the first part of 
our voyage. Wi^ had the boat’s compass 
to steer by, hut having no quadrant to take 
nn oosorv.ition or log-lino to mark accu¬ 
rately tho distance run, wo could only 
guess at the rate wc made. Mr. GriflBths, 
however, was a good navigator, and was 
pretty certain that he was correct. W'o 
had. we fancied, plenty of food, but from 
tho first he put us all on an allowance of 
water. 

While the sea remained siiTonth he also 
made us change our places constantly, and 
by tho doctor’s advice he ordered one at a 
time to stand up and move his arms and 
legs about to prevent them from becoming 
stiff. He also oncouraged us to spin yams 
and sing songs; indeed, ho did everything 
in his power to keep us in good spirits. 

After the first day of onr landing we had 
not touched any of tho biscuits we had 
brought with us. These wo now husbanded 
with great care in case our other provisions 
should run short or spoil, which the doctor 
feared might be tho case. We were much 
indebted to him for the pree,autions taken, 
as Mr. Griffiths carried out all his sug¬ 
gestions. 

We had a whole week of fine weather, 
and wc could fav»onrably compare our lot 
with that of many poor follows who had 
to voyage in open boats in tho Pacific, ex¬ 
posed to storms, and often with a scant 
allowance of food and water. Tho wind 
was generally from the northward, and 
when it fell calm we took to onr oars. 
Mr. Griffiths told us that wc had a distance 
of between seven and eight hundred miles 
to run. as far as he coiild calculate, and 
that if the fine weather continued we 
might hope to reach Guam in ten days or 
a fortnight. 

Wo had got on so well that Ave began to 
fancy that we should have no difficulties to 
encounter. Wo were, of course, coKstantly 
on the look-out for vessels. At length we 
sighted a sail, but she was standing away 
from us. W^o steered after her for some 
distance, but before nig htfall hor topgal¬ 
lant sails sank beneath tho horizon, and we 
again kept on our course. 

“ I woiidiT whether that craft out there 
LS the Intrepid 'r ” said Jim to me. 

“ Little chance of that,” I remarked. 


“ If she esonpod shipwreck, or has net 
been severely damaged, she would have 
come to look for us long before we loft the 
islaml.” 

“ Perhaps the skipper fancied that we 
were lo.st, and didn’t think it worth while 
to come and look for us,” said Jim. 

Four days after this, according to Mr. 
Griffiths's calculations, wc were in the lati¬ 
tude of Guam, but to the eastward of tho 
island. Brown, however, was of ojiinion 
that we had run farther to the south, and 
that it we stooil east wc should see it on 
cm' port bow. Wc accordingly hanhsl np 
on the port tack. Scarcely had we d'.ni' 
so when the we.ather, which had Inti ly 
looked threatening, completely changed. 
A strong wind began to blow fivin the 
north-west; it rapidly increased, and tho 
•sea got up and Is'gan to break over the 
bows in a way which threatened to swamp 
tho boat. Three hands bailed away 
together, but oven thus we could scarcely 
keep tho Ixiat free of water. 

“ We must form a raft to servo os a, 
breakwater,” said Mr. Griffiths. 

Wo lashed three oars together, the sail 
was lowered, the boat rounded to, and tho 
raft, with a stout rope to it, was liove 
overboard, the rope being secured to the 
bows. At the same time the stiei'ing-oar 
was peaked and fixed into the after thwart, 
with tho flat of the blade facing the hows. 
This served as a sail, and kept the boat's 
head to the sea. 

Thus, with the seas roaring and hissing 
round us, driving at the rate of two miles 
an hour to the southward and west, we 
prepared to pass the night, all of ns feeling 
that wo might never see another sun rise. 

(To be coiitinued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND .SEA. 

By Jui.es 'VKi'.Nig 
PART II. 

eHAPTEP. II.—ACroMri.iei-s. 

It tho day following that on which Dick 
Sands and his party had made their 
last halt in tho forest, two men met by' 
appointment at a spot about three miles 
di^nt. 

The two mon were Harris and Negnro, 
the one lately landed from New Zealand, 
tlie other pnrsuing his wonted occupation 
of slave-dealer in the province of Angola. 
They wore seated at the foot of an enor¬ 
mous banyan-tree, on the banks of a rush¬ 
ing torrent that streamed between taU 
borders of p^yms. 

After tho conversation had turned awhile 
upon the events of the last few hours, 
Negoro said, abruptly. 

Couldn’t you manage to got that 
yeung fifteen-year-old any farther into 
the interior ? ” 

“ No, indeed; it was a hard matter 
enough to bring him thus far; for the last 
few days his suspicions have been wide¬ 
awake.” 

“ But just another hundred miles, you 
know,” continned Negoro, “ would have 
finished the business off well, and those 
black fellows would have been ours toi a 
dead certainty.” 

“ Don’t I tell you, iny dear fellow, that 
it was more than time for roe to give them 
tho slip ? replied Harris, shrugging hi- 
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shoulders. “ Only too well I knew that 
our young friend was longing to put a 
shot into my body, and that was a sugar¬ 
plum I might not be able to digest.” 

The Portuguese gave a grunt of assent, 
and Harris went on : 

” For several days I succeeded well 
enough. I managed to palm off the 
country as the forest of Atacama, which 
you may recollect I once visited; but 
when the youngster began to ask for 
gutta-percha and humming-birds, and his 
mother.wanted quinquina-trees, and when 
that old fool of a cousin was bent on find¬ 


ing cocnyos, I was rather nonplussed. One 
day I had to assert that giraffes were 
■ostriches, but the young captain did not 
seem to swallow the dose at all easily. 
Then we saw traces of elephants and hip¬ 
popotamuses, which of course are as often 
seen in America as an honest man in a 
Benguela penitentiary; then that old 
nigger Tom discovered a lot of forks and 
chains left by some runaway slaves at the 
foot of a tree; but when, last of all, a lion 
roared—and the noise, you know, is rather 
louder than the mewing of a cat—I 
thought it was time to take my horse and 
decamp.” 

Negoro repeated his expression of regret 
that the whole party had not been carried 
another himdred miles into the province. 

“ It really cannot be helped,” rejoined 
the American; “ I have done the best 
I could, and I think, mate,” ho added, 
confidontiaHy, ‘‘ that you have done wisely 
following the caravan at a good dis¬ 


tance ; that dog of theirs evidently owes 
you a grudge, and might prove an ugly 
customer.” 

“ I shall put a bullet into that beast's 
head before long,” growled Negoro. 

“ Take care you don’t get one through 
your own first,” laughed Harris. “ That 
yoimg Sands, I warn you, is a first-rate 
shot, and between ourselves is rather a fine 
fellow of his kind.” 

” Pine fellow, indeed ' ” sneered Negoro. 
“ Whatever he is, he is a young upstart, 
and I have a long score to wipe off against 
him.” And, as he spoke, an expression of 


the utmost malignity passed over his 
countenance. 

Harris smiled. 

“Well, mate,” he said, ‘‘your travels 
have not improved your temper, I sec. 
But come now, tell me what you have been 
I doing all this time. When I found you 
just after the wreck, at the mouth of tho 
Longa, you had only time to ask me to get 
this party, somehow or other, up into the 
country. But it is just upon two years 
since you left Cassange with that caravan 
of slaves for our old master Alvez. 'What 
have you been doing since ? The last I 
heard of you was that you had run foul of 
an English cruiser, and that you were con¬ 
demn^ to be hanged.” 

‘‘ So I was very nearly,” muttered Ne¬ 
goro. 

” Ah, well, that will come sooner or 
I later,” rejoined the American, with philo- 
j Sophie indifference; ‘‘ men of our trade 
can’t expect to die quietly in our beds, you 


I know. But were you caught by thi 
English?” 

“No, by the Portuguese.” 

‘ ‘ Before yo u h ad got rid of your cargo ? ’ 

Negoro hesitated a moment before reply^ 
ing. 

“ No,” he said, presently, and added 
‘ ‘ The Portuguese have chang^ their game 
for a long time they cjirried on the trudi 
themselves, but now they have got wonder 
fully particular; sa I was caught and con 
demned to end my days in the penitentiar; 
at St. Paul de Loanda.” 

“ Confound it! ” exclaimed Harris, “ i 
hundred times better be hanged ! ” 

“I’m not BO sure of that,” the Porlu 
guese replied, “ for when I had been at th 
galleys about a fortnight I manaaed ti 
escape, and got into the hold of an Euglisl 
steamer bound for New Zealand. I wedgn 
myself in between a cask of water and . 
case of preserved meat, and so managed t 
exist for a month. It was close quarters, 
can tell you, but I preferred to travel in 
cognito rather than run the risk of bein( 
handed over again to the authorities a 
Loanda.” 

“ Well done ! ” exclaimed the American 
“ and so you had a free pa.s8ageto the Ian 
of the Maoris. But you didn’t come bae 
in the same fashion ? ” 

“ No; I always had a hankering to b 
here again at my old trade ; but for 
year and a half—” 

He stqpped abruptly, and graape 
Harris by the arm. 

“ Hush,” he whispered, “ didn’t you hes 
a rustling in that clump of papyrus ? ” 

In a moment Harris had caught up h 
loaded gun; and both men, starting t 
their feet, looked anxiously around then 

“It was nothing,” said Harris, presentl; 
“the stream is swollen by the stcirm, thi 
is all; your two years’ travelling has mac 
you forget the sounds of the forest, mat 
Sit down again and go on with your stor; 
^\’hen I know the past I shall be betti 
able to talk about the future.” 

They reseated themselves, and Negoi 
went on: 

“ For a whole year and a half I vegetate 
at Auckland. I left the hold of the steami 
without a dollar in my pocket, and had ' 
turn my hand to every trade imaginab 
in order to get a living.” 

“ Poor fellow ! I dare say you even tri( 
the trade of being an honest man,” put 1 
the American. 

“ Just so,” said Negoro, “ and in cour 
of time the Pilgrim, the vessel by which 
came here, put in at Auckland. Wliile si 
was waiting to take Mrs. Weldon and h 
party on board, I applied to the eapta 
for a post, for I was once mate on board 
slaver, and know something of seamanshi 
The Pilgrim’s crew was complete, but fo 
tunately the ship’s cook had just desertec 
I offered fo supply his place ; in default 
better my services were accepted, and iii 
few days we were out of sight of N^ 
Zealand.” 1 

“ I have heard something about tl 
voyage from young Sands,” said Harri 
“ but even now I can’t understand ho 
you reached here.” 

“ Neither does he,” said Negoro, with 
malicious grin. “I will tell you now, ai 
you may repeat the story to your your 
friend if you like.” 

“ 'Well, go on,” said Harris. 

“When we started,” continued Negor 
“ it was my intention to tail only as far 
Chili: that would have brought me near 
half way to Angola; but three weeks aft 
leaving Auckland, Captain Hull and all h 



“They were seated at the foot of an enormous banyan.tree.” 
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crew were lost in chasing a whale, and I 
and the apprentice were the only seamen 
left on board.” 

“ Then why in the name of peace didn’t 
you take command of the ship ? ” exclaimed 
Harris. 

“ Because there were five strong niggers 
who didn’t trust me; so, on second 
thoughts, I determined to keep my old 
post as cook.” 

“Then do you mean to say that it was 
mere accident that brought you to the 
coast of Africa ? ” 

“Not a bit of it; the only accident— 
and a very lucky one it was—was nweting 
you on the very spot where we stranded. 
But it was my doing that we got so far. 
Young Sands understood nothing more of 
navigation than the use of the log and 
oompass. Well, one fine day, you under¬ 
stand, the log remained at the bottom of 
the sea, and one night the compass was 
tampered with, so that the Pilgrim, scud¬ 
ding along before a tempest, was carried 
altogether out of her course. You may 
imagine the young captain was puzzled at 
the length of the voyage; it would have 
bewildered a more experienced head than 
his. Before he was aware of it we had 
rounded Cape Horn; I recognised it 
through the mist. Then at once I put the 
compass to rights again, and the Pilgrim 
was carried north-eastwards by a tremen¬ 
dous hurricane to the very place I wantetl. 
The island Dick Sands took for Easter 
Island was really Tristan d’Acunha.” 

“Good!” said Han-is; “I think I un¬ 
derstand now how our friends have been 
persuaded to take Angola for Bolivia. But 
they sire undeceived now, you know,” he 
added. 

“ I know all about that,” replied the 
Portuguese. 


nificantly; “ but first of all tell me some¬ 
thing about our employer, old Alvez ; how 
is he ? ” 


‘ ‘ And how does business go on ? ” 

“ Badly enough on this cosist,” said 
Harris; “ plenty of slaves are wsiiting to 


' Both men, starting to their feet, looked anxiously around them." 


“ Oh, the old rascal is well enough, and 
will be delighted to see you again,” replied 
Harris. 


‘ Dingo disappeared again amongst the bushes.” 


“ Then what do you intend to do ?” said 
Harris. 

“ You will see,” answered Negoro, sig¬ 


“ Is he at the market at Bihe ? ” 

“ No, he has been at his place at Ea- 
zounde for a year or more.” 


be shipped to the Spanish colonics, but the 
difficulty is how to get them embarked. 
The Portuguese authorities on the one 
hand, and the English cruisers on the 
other, almost put a stop to exportation 
altogether; doMm to the south, near Mos- 
samedes, is the only part where it can be 
attempted with any chance of success. To 
pass a caravan through Bcnguela or lioanda 
is an utter impossibility; neither the go¬ 
vernors nor the chefes* wdll listen to a 
word of reason. Old Alvez is therefore 
thinking of going in the other direction, 
towards Nyangwe and Lake Tanganj-ika; 
he can there exchange his goods for slaves 
and ivory, and is sure to do a good busi¬ 
ness with Upper Egypt and the coast of 
Mozambique, which supplies Madagascar. 

“ But I tell you, Negoro,” he added, 
gravely, “ I believe the time is coming 
when the slave-trade will come to an end 
altogether. The Engli.sh missionaries are 
advancing into the interior. That fellow 
Livingstone, confound him! has finished 
his tour of the lakes, and is now working 
his way towards Angola; then there is 
another man named Cameron, who is talk¬ 
ing about crossing the continent from east 
to west, and it is feared that Stanley the 
American will do the same. All this ex¬ 
ploration, you know, is ruinous to our 
business, and it is to our interest that not 
one of these travellers should be allowed 
to return to tell tales of us in Europ*.” 

Harris spoke like a merchant embar¬ 
rassed by a temporary commercial crisis. 
The atrocious scenes to which the slave- 
dealers are accustomed seem to render 
them impervious to all sense of justice or 
humanity, and they learn to regard their 
living merchandise with ns smsdl concern 
as though they were dealing with chests of 
tea or hogsheads of sugar. 

' Subordinate Fortngnese gorernora at lecondanr 
stations. 
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But Harris was rigM when ho asserted 
"that civilisation must follow the wake of 
the intrepid pioneers of African discovery. 
Livingstofio first, and after him Grant, 
Speke, Burton, Cameron, Stanley, are the 
heroes whose names will ever be linked 
with the first dawniings of a brighter age 
upon the dark wilds of Equatoti^ Africa. 

Having ascertained that his accomplice 
had rfcturne<l unscrapulous and daring as 
ever, and fully prepared to pursue his 
former calling as an agent of old Alvez the 
slave-dealer, Hairis inquired what ho pro¬ 
posed doing with the survivors of the 
Pilgrim now that they w'ere in his hands. 

“ Divide them into two lots,” answered 
Negoro, without a moment’s hesitation, 
“ one for the market, the other—” 

He did not finish his sentence, but the 
expression of his countenance was an index 
to the malignity of his purpose. 

‘‘Which sh^ you seli?” asked the 
American. 

“ The niggers, of course. The old one 
is not worth much, but the other four 
ought to fetch a good price at Kazoundfi.” 

‘‘Yes, you are right,” said Harris; 
‘‘ American-born slaves, with plenty of 
work in them, are rare articles, and very 
different from the miserable wretches we 
get up the country. But you never told 
me.” he added, suddenly changing the 
subject, ‘‘ whether you found any money 
on board the Pilgrim! ” I 

‘‘ Oh,. I rescued a few himdred dollars 
from the wreck, that was all,” said the 
Portuguese, carelessly; ‘‘ but I amexpect- 
ing—” He stopped short. 

“What are you expecting?” inquired 
Harris, eagerly. 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” said Isegoro, 
apparently annoyed that he had said so 
much, and imm^ately began talking of 
the means of securing the living prey which 
be had been taking so much pains to 
«ntrap. 

Harris informed him that on the Coanza, 
about ten miles distant, there was at the 
present time encamped a slave caravan, 
under the control of an Arab named Ibn 
Hamish; plenty of native soldiers were 
there on guard, and if Dick Sands and his 
people could only be induced to travel in 
that direction, their capture would bo a 
matter of very little dijEculty. He said 
that of course Dick Sands’s first thought 
would naturally bo how to get back to the 
coast; it ivas not likely that he would 
venture a second time tJirough the forest, 
but would in all probability try to make 
his way to the nearest river, and descend 
its course on a raft to the sea. The nearest 
river was undoubtedly the Coanza, so that 
he and Negoro might feel quite sure of 
meeting ‘‘ their friends ” upon its banks. 

“ If you really think so,” said Xegoro, 
“ there is not much time to be lost; wh.at- 
ever young Sands dotonnines to do he will 
do at once : he never lets the grass grow 
under his feet.” 

‘‘ Lot us start, then, this very moment, 
mate.” was Hatris’s reply. 

Both rose to their feet, when they were 
startled by the same mstling in the papy¬ 
rus which had previously arousad Negoro’s 
fears. Pres-ntly a low growl was heard, 
and a large dog, showing his teeth, emerged 
from the bushes, evidently prepared for an 
attack, 

“It's Dingo ! ” exclaimed Harris. 

“ Coiihund the brute! he shell not 
escape me this time,” said Xegoro. 

Tie caught up Harris’s gun, and raising 
it to his shoulder ho tired just as the dog 
was in the act of springing at liis throat. 
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A long whine of pain followed the report, 
and Dingo disappeared again amongst the 
bushes that fringed the stream. Xegoro 
was instantly upon his track, but could 
discover nothing beyond a few blood-stains 
upo» the stalks of the papyrus, and a long 
crimson tiail upon the pebbles on the 
bank. 

“ I think I have done for the beast now,” 
was Negoro’s remark, as he returned from 
his fruitless search. 

Harris, who had boon a silent spectator 
of the whole scene, now asked, coolly, 

“ Whnt makes that animal have such an 
inveterate diskkc to you ? ” 

“ Oh, there is an old score to settle 
between us,” replied the Portuguese. 

“'What about?” inquired the Ameri¬ 
can. 

Negoro made no reply, and finding him 
evidently disinclined to be communicative 
on the subject, Hanis did not press the 
matter any further. 

A few moments later the two men 
were descending the stream, and making 
their way through the forest towards the 
Coanza. 

(To be coTUinufcl.) 

ANOTHER BROTHER.* 

A! we have read 
'‘That Brother of 
Mine,” and can 
deeply sympatbiso 
wth Xcris.sa. I, too, 
have a brother, ///s 
name is Jack. (1 
bcdicve tliat between 
the Jocks iheiu is 
some peouliiir affi¬ 
nity.) He also ha.s 
manias. 1 can claim 
fellowship with Nc- 
rissa, for »>f y 
brother’s last mania 
was fowls. But of 
that presently. 

1 lemcmbcr a 
wagi^on mania. That grew, pro.spered, and de¬ 
clined some years ago. A waggon lie must 
have, and he would make it hiinseif. 

All very praiseworthy. We were quite 
willing to eneonrage him ; so permission was 
given. He might look about and see if he 
could find anylhing of which a waggon ndght 
be constructed. There were two small machine- 
wheels in the shed. They were old, and only 
lying idle. He might have those if they would 
be of any use to him. 

Jack was profuse in his expressions of grati¬ 
tude. Ho vanished, and we had a quiet evening, 
disturbed only by distant sounds of spasmodic 
hammeriog. 

“Iliope Jack’s not gottiiijg into mischiff,’’ 
aaid my mother, no doubt with a lively i tcollec- 
tion of former escapades. 

At supper-time, the embryo “joiner .and 
wheelwright ” announced that he had found 
something that “would do.” 

“ Have you t^iken any of the new boards for 
the corn-chamber floor ?” asked moihcr. 

“Oh no!” answered Jack, coolly, “only 
some old rotten wood that has been a box.” 

“ But rotten wood will not be much use for a 
waggon,” 1 ventured to put in. 

“ It’s all right,” said Jack, “ it will do very 
well for what 1 want,” and no more wa^j said. 

Kext day father came in d^'ciordly cros.s. 
“ Who’s thrown out the screws and bolts .all 
over the shed floor ? and where is the box ? and 
there is scarcely a nail left in the bag,” he saitl, 
turning out not more than half a dozeu upon the 
table. 


* Seo “That Brother of Mine," Bot s Own P.vrER, 
Vol. 1., pog* &6A 


Jackw'osat scho*l, so with a dawmuig suspicion 
as to the fate of the screw*box, I went to look, 
and soon I found it iu a corner, securely nK>untcd 
upon the machine wheels, metamorphosed into a 
waggon, witli a long handle at one end, and so 
bcsiudded with nails of all .size’s that it looked 
like a nail-maker's advertisement. 

So the waggon was made, and then began the 
worst part of the mania. If Jack was want'’!, 
ho was out with the w.iggon. W’hdi schof.l- 
tiine came. Jack was nowhere to bo found ; the 
waggon also wa.s missing, they were sure to he 
together somewhere, aud the waggon had to bear 
all the blame. 

All kinds of objectionable things were brought 
to the house, but the Wiiggon .seemed to havt- a 
decided aversion to taking them away agai::, 
until we wished that waggon anywhcic uicb-i 
the sun but on our pivmiM .s. 

Wliat could bo done ? Would the objecti'-'.^- 
able accumuIntioDS ever cease ? One day two c'f 
us were ccani-tig in from a W'alk aud und« r 
garden wall about half a mile from heme sto' i 
that incubus, the waggon. Its owner w;i> 
evidently making a call. A brilliant idea struck 
us, and with very undignified haste we ran the 
vehicle down the hill and into our own yanl. 
In a few minutes it was safely .stowed away 
behind some straw in the barn, for a more con¬ 
venient opportunity for demolition and liiiui 
dLsposal. 

Jack was a long time coming home, nnd wo 
could picture his dismay and subsequent scar, fi 
for his missing treasure. At last he oninc. W 
/.'Ticjc the waggon was lost, and from his despon¬ 
dent attitude, as he came across the garden, w- 
feared he hud not been able to recover it. 

For nearly five minutes he sat deeply thongbt- 
fill and in perfect silence. “Somebody’s .stolen 
my waggon,” he said at last. “ I never saw ;• 
creature go past, and I’m sure 1 wasn’t in 
Andrews’s more than a minute, ” he conlinu'. .. 
dismally. 

“Did you look for it ? Could you p.t,- 
one in sight?” we asked, in chorus, icar.iiy 
able to repress a burst of laughter. 

“1 looked everj'where for it,” ho nnsw-r. I. 
with a look of such despair that our 
must have been made of veritable muiblc not u 
' have iclented. 

Of course, he did not discover the tldef, .'’.i.'.i 
the waggon made capital firewood, but t’le 
wheels would not burn; and when, some mcri’Iis 
afterwards, Jack found tliem, we caught it j>rt tty 
smartly, as wc perhaps only too well dcservt d. 

After many small harmless manias had iio re 
or less quietly passed away. Jack suddenly look 
a fancy for water-wheels, and on every sm.dl 
brook or open drain near liomc gaily-spinning 
little wheels were as inevitable as cataracts up.m 
I the Xilc, while the peculiar inechaniMii «'f 
wheels was a never-failing theme of coiivoi-vt- 
tion. 

As Jack’s undertakings this waj’’ had an ex¬ 
tremely small amount ofcapiul to support tlivm, 
they were of very simple construction — two 
forkt^d sticks, placed upright, tlic axle of tiie 
wheel resting upon them. Tlie wheel it'.-.lf ctjIv 
n-quired nice adjn.stincnt of the “spokes.” so 
as to be evenly balanced, and the luachiierv 
was in full working order. 

All went charmingly for a lime, until one 
very wet I'vening, when the lain came down iu 
toiTcnti, and Jack was quite enthnsiasti-n 
j “ How my .wheels will spin ! ” ho exclaim, d, 

^ over and over again; and .some twtlve hours 
later we found, to our cost, tliat they <iid spi:,. 

Next morning, when blinds were diawn i;;>, 
a siglit met our eyes .such ns they liad m -. er 
seen before, and we hoj»c they never will s -o 
again. It was still raining heavily, and tii,? 
meadcTW and part of our garden lay bcmal;; a 
muddy little lake. The taller ournnt-busl - i 
were waving their heads aViovc. tlie flood, a:..’, a 
few solitary rose-treoas looked sadly out of r.h; 'o 
in the midst of the deluge. The fate of h 
exalteel blossoms, and the iirceiso condition of 
onion and caiTot-bcds, was left to coi.j. nurr' as 
we hurried down to find a cause for the disiistcr. 
And it was not far to seek. 

Of course, it was Jack’s mania. He Ind 
stopped a sough to turn the water over a lirk 
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bank upon oue of his most faraons whecU, and 
Mllit' water kigher from the heavy niius, it 

unable to escape quickly enough. We found 
the wheel had done its sq^inning, niiil we had the 
tiii-dactioii — if it was any satisfaction—of know- 
in? that the cau.se was buried in the efTeot. 

Jacks latest mania waa for fowls. It 

has been his longest, and was not altogether 
ansQccessfnl. lie lias left school now, and likes 
to Jo a little business on hia own account ; and 
il:hi>agh wc keep fowls ours<-lve.s, .still he Wits 
iabUiousto liave an establishment of his own. 

A warm, sliady comer in a held wa.s chosen as 
a site for the new fowl-house. A load of bricks 
*isfetched from a neighbourinfj brickyard, the 
lime was slaked, ;in«i the building b*‘gun. For 
« lime he worked very hard, out soon the 
Qorelty wore off; he would tlien invito one of 
U”! to walk over and see how he wa.s getting on. 
To him we geuenilly went; but when 

iberv we found that our admiration must bike a 
practical turn, under the slightly moditiod 
asidge that “ a Uttlo help is worth a bairowful 
of advice.” 

1 went onop. Would I kindly throw him 
three or four bricks inside !—he. lost so much 
I time fetching them. I threw him seven times 
I “three or four.*’ Next all tho mortar was done. 

I sad he was so anxious to get on another course 
before dark. 'VV’ould I bo so kind, .so obliging, 

I so generous as to make him a bit / So, alter ii 
ftfw iiLStructions how to do it. I set aliout mortar- 
I loaking. With a nisty old can I ladkd the 
Viter from the dyke ; seiz-^d the .spade, and 
I .^m the tw o heaps of sand and lime .soon pro¬ 
duced some very pas&ible raortir (ut least, I 
diooght so, though Jack said notiiing, and per¬ 
haps his silence wa.s expres.sive). A sbht did 
duty for a hod, and with a good heap I waited 
upon the bricklayer. 1 do not know if brick- 
hyers are iu the habit of putting more mortar 
cffon their labourers than into tlndr walls, but 
i know mine did. When pretty well bespattered 
I thought it time to do as others did, so 1 
struck, and I am out on strike yet. 

My father giive Jack a window with six larc* 
paaes, also a door and i>ost.s. For the roof lie 
used ^d.s instead of slates, for economy’s .sake ; 
end afterwards when the gniss gi\*w thick and 
rreen it looked far better. ^Vl^eIltUo liou-se wits 
all of it was hidden, excrj)t the door 
and wiudotv, by gorsc and underwood, for two 
Viiq.»osea, First, that it might not be seen b}' 
fetray fawl-fanciers who likeil to g«'t their js’ts 
gratis ; and second, the underwood mado a very 
gr-rti rabbit-wram'n. 

J&ck begged half a dozen pullet.s from my 
si»3ther QA a beginning, and tlien set out fur 
Vjwh for as many more as his limited means 
would pt?rmit. The new ones settled pretty 
wtii, but all tho pallets cunie home again, 
d oming home at feeding-timo Jack did not mind, 
It w'hen all the eggs were at homo too he 
thcsight it time to mlopt severe mca.sures. The 
'•ix liome-loviiig binls were summarily exiled, 
iad 05 many .strangers t<«)k tlu'ir places. 

All went merrily at tirot, but iu the course of 
a TQcnth or two Jack thought he would like a 
‘■kauge. He ha<l a mbcellaneous breed, and ho 
‘hought he would like Redcaps. So Redcaps lie 
They did not reign long. Next came in 
"ih*- dynasty of the Dorkings and Cochin Chinas, 
*hich *"ruUd tlie roo!>t” together, but the 
*- Chiaa.s sat continually, even upon pot- 

so iliey were dismls.se(l. Then followed 
an<l Redcap, but the Game were too piigi- 

I They went after the Dorkings to murkot 

4jd were .^uc<M-eded by Black Spanish, which 
■*■■-0 in tarn followdl by Blue Spanish ; and 
-'>T trying all, 1 think Jack decided that a mix- 
•3r>? would bo best. 

^»ow the fowls liave nm thoir course, and 
''Orck i-s talking about seliing oT, and there are 
oiiuous signs in Maniadmid of anew*ruler, and 
•‘L« tc* which wo arc not well alFectcd. 
^'tt-aailxjat Ls tliu name of the new monarch, 
'• i in the future we «in see rndhiiig but Iron- 
times from explosions and general cutas- 
tr>phes. 

.*/'/ brother acknowledged that Nerissa’s 
l-rotii€;r muKt be very much like him. Ho even 
his opinion that some inalicioug person 



had been describing his own particular failings 
with a few dbgtiisiDg changes of locality, etc., 
and he joined us iu a good laugh over his 
foiblea. 

If this sketch of him as he was, and is, ever 
apjK?ar9 in the pages of the Bovs Own 
Bafer (for which he has an immense apprecia¬ 
tion), he will candidly acknowledge its truth, 
and we shall hear him say with cheery frank¬ 
ness, that it is just like him ! 

r.tNAMA. 




A EUSSIAN WOLF STORY. 

By a UL'.ssiAir, 



S uMK sixteen years ago there lived in the 
village of Most, in tho province of Grodno, 
in Russia, a poor woodcutter, with his only son, 
Ivan, a lad of about ten years of age. Ivan's 
mother died when ho w;w eiglit years old, and 
as he never li.ul any brotliers or si.sters, he clung 
to his father with a tender attachment, which 
was met with (Mpial devotion. 

As the wooilcutLcr had to be at his post very 
early, lie always rose at live o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing. Ivan also rose up at the same time, hunted 
for the fagg<jts, lighted the fire, and prepixred 
his fatiici'tt bic ikfa.'st. Father and son used to 
walk togctiier for some distance, chatting mer¬ 
rily, Ivan sometimes being allowed, ii-s a special 
favour, to carry his fatlior’s axe. AVlieii half 
the journey towanls liis destination was accoiii- 
})llsUed, the woodcutter would send Ivan back, 
and for tho remainder of the day tlie lad amused 
himself by carving small woollen tigures and 
boxes, which were purchased for u triile by tlie 
neighbours who pitied liis lonely lot, or else 
they were exchanged for clothing and food, wliich 
were often bard enough to procure. Ivan’.s 
earnings really pi-oved serviceable, and he was 
glad to save a little for a future tlay, when work 
might bo scarce and times hard. 

In 1 S 64 the winter liad sc-t in w itli great se¬ 
verity ; tho cold VMS intense, and tho snow lay 
many feet d«-op on the ground. Work was alino.st 
at astand.still, for indoors there was very little to 
lx? had, and out of doors the frost Wiis so keen 
that deaths from cold very frequently occuranl, 
and the doctors Inwi their time amply occupied 
in attending to frost-bilten patients. For se¬ 
veral days tvun'.s father was compelled to remain 
inactive, but one morning, hi.s little store of 
food being at an end, ho resolved to sally forth 
in soardi of emj.loymcnt—for it was better to 

I K visit of cold than to die of .starvation. Jic 
wd to face not only the cold, but perhaps the 


wolves, which report wiid hunger had brouglit 
into the neighbourhood. 

Now Ivan had heard a great deal about 
wolve.s, ;md had seen fhe deiid bodies of JX)nic 
tliat had l.w?en captured by the peasants. But 
iLs he had never yet s*x*n a live wolf, ho did not 
stand in much fear of them, and, lu.y as he wa^, 
rather rejoiced in tlie idea of an adventure. 
When, therefore, his father wa.s rciuly la stait, 
Ivan too wiLs ready to accompany him. 

No, my son, not to-day,'* said the woo<l.-ut¬ 
ter, as lie ^teered ou* into the grey dawn ; “ j| t)io 
wolves met tlicc they would make a short 
mouthful of tliee.” 

A shade of disappointment cros.ved fvan’.s 
brow. “ I will only come a few pa<v8, fatli r, 
and then 1 will return ; no wolves will come hciv ; 
1 have not Ix^en out for so long. Do let mo 
come,” he added, coaxingly, seizing his jiarent’.s 
hand and caivs.sing it Yielding to the boy’s 
entreaties, he gave him the desired iHTmissioii, 
and together they trudged through the miow. 
The beaten track wa.s entirely hidden, but tlu-y 
contrived to force tlicmsclves on. They had 
not proceeded far, however, whei» tho woodcut¬ 
ter, thinking tliat the deep drift w:us dangi-rous, 
bade Ivan return, and the lad, not daring to 
disobey the command, reluctantly retmeed Ids 
steps, whilst his father plodiled i*ainfully on. 

The child was within sight of the cottage, 
when a thrill of horror jwisscd tliroiigh hi.s 
frame, and almost stop[>e<l the pulsjilion of hi.s 
young heart. He was standing face to face with 
a wolf, whose glaring eyes were li.xed on him. 
The next in.stant it sprang at his throat, but l.c 
had time just to utter a piercing ^liriek. that 
rang through the quiet air, and .smote on his 
fatlier’.s ear. He guessed instantly what liad 
occurred, and, quick as thought, lie riuihed back. 
It was too true. There lay his boy in the cruel 
grasp of the drea»led aniimd. Hi.s shouts 
brought .some jK-a-sants, and some soldiers, Ijciir- 
ing the uois^q nihlied out with guns, and what* 
c\ cr weapons of defence they could liiul, and a 
crowd had soon gathered on the sjK)t. “Slufot 
him, and save my boy ! " cried the agonised 
father. The .soldiers took aim ; the wolf did not 
appear to be much injured, but without loosing 
Ivan, turned upon tliem fiercely. A sicoiid 
volley, and then a third, and a j>eas;int shut it 
through the liead. It rela.xed its hold of tho 
child, and with a prolonged yell rolled over on 
the ground. The \voo<lcutter sprang forward. 
Perhaps Ivan was still alive ! A fmv faint 
glimmers of hope illumined his breast; he km-lt 
oil the crim.soii snow, and luised the bleeding 
boy. Alas! poor father ! is thy little son gone ? 
No, life is not extinct yet ! 

The rougli soldiers tenderly raised the boy 
and carried him into the hut, whilst some of tlio 
)>oasants mn for a surgeon. He soon arrived ; 
but, ulii.s ! his remedies were of small avail. For 
three weck.s the little one lingered iu great 
agony, and at the end of that jn-riod expired 
tlirough the injuries he had rcceivcil. 


Cruelty to a Cat, 

•Two b(\vs, aged 15 and 12 , sons of a ronnty 
magistrate at Colchester, liave been suimnoned 
for atrocious erutdty to a uit. "We quote from 
the newspaper lejsirt. Tlie prosciuition was 
in.stituted by the Royal Society for the Freven- 
tiun of Cruelty to Animals, and tin; cvideiice 
showed that tliey pelted the cat, when it wa.-^ u[) 
a tree in their fatlier’s plantation, ^\ith atom-v, 
broken bottles, and a piece of wuoil Eventuady 
the cat Wiis dislodged, whereupon iln-y set hair 
dogs, which they had with them, ou it, and 
coinpolk-d it to rush up the tree again. Wh u 
r(?cuvi red the cat wa.s bleeding from a wound iu 
the side and also from the no.se, and vas >\.iy 
lame in two leg.s. The bench lined each of llio 
di.-fendauts ns. and 10 s. 9 d. costs. We rel'i.iin 
from giving the names, as the cul[trit5 may live 
to bo ashamed of themselves, and may regret 
having disgraced their family. In.stead of a 
pjiltry fine of 5 s., the boys should have had a 
sound whipping. Wc wish such a case could 
be decided by a jury of the boys who read our 
paper. 
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THE HULL. 

1. Bow. 

2. Stem or cutwater. 

3. Heads. 

4 . Top-Rallint forecastle. 

5. Wwst or 'midships. 

(1. OaDgway. 

7. Quarter deck. 

8. Poop. 

9. Quarter. 

10. Stem. 

11. Tatfrail. 

12. Counter. 

13. Wheel. 

14. Rudder or helm. 

15. Biimacle. 

16. Cat head. 

]7< Anchor davit 

18. Bide light guard. 

19. Boat davlto. 


20, 21, 22. Fore, main, and 
mtzen chains, or channels. 

THE BOWSPRIT. 

23. Bowsprit. 

24. Gammoning. 

25. Bowsprit cap. 

20. „ shrouds. 

27. „ horses. 

20. Dolphin-Striker. 

29. Jib-Doom. 

30. Flying jib-boom. 

31. Jib-boom foot ropes. 

32. Bobstays. 

33. Martingale. 

MASTS, &c. 

34. Fore most. 

35. Fore rigging or shrouds. 

36. Futtock shrouds. 

37. Lubber holes. 


38. Foro top. 

39. Fore-mast cap. 

40. Fore-top mast. 

41. DoubllngB. 

42. Fore-top-mast rigging. 

43. „ crosstrees. 

44. Burtons and pendante. 

46. Fore-top-gallant mast. 

46. „ rigging. 

47. „ royal mast. 

48. ,, truck. 

49. Backstay outriggers. 

60. Main mast. 

51. „ rigging or shrouils. 

52. „ top. 

63. ,, mast cap. 

54. ,, top mast. 

bS- „ rigging. 

50. ,, „ crosstrees. 

57. „ top-gallant mast, 

oa „ „ rigging. 


59. Main royal mast. 

60. „ truck. 

Cl. Mizen mast. 

62. „ rigging or shrouds. 

63. „ top. 

64. „ mast cap. 

65. „ top mast. 

60. „ .> rigging. 

67 . „ ,, crosstrees. 

68. M top.«allant mast. 

69. „ royal mast. 

70. „ truck. 

STAYS. 

71. Fore preventer stay. 

72. „ Stay. 

73. „ top mast stay. 

74. Inner jib stay. 

76. Outer „ 

76. Fere-top-gallont stay. 


77. Flying jfi) stay. 

78. Fore royal stay. 

76. ,, top-mast backstaya. 

80. ,, top-gallant ,, 

81. „ royal ,, 

82. Main preventer stay. 

83. „ stay. 

84. „ top-mast stay. 

85. ,, top-gallant stay. 

86. „ royal stay. 

87. ,, top-mast backstays. 

66. ,, top-gallant backstay^ 

89. ,, royal backstay. 

90. Mizen stay. 

91. ,, top-mast stay. 

92. „ top-gallant stay. 

98. „ royal stay. 

94. ,, top-mast badkstaya 

95. ,, top-gallaut backstay. 

96. ,, royal backstay. 


(Eotrespontitnee. 


A LiFR ON THB OCKAN WaTB.—“.SOME BRITANNIA 
Cadets write to us from Dartmouth under date ef 
February 12th: "In the last number of the BOT's 
OWN Paper, in the article entitled, 'A Life on the 
Ocean Wave.* it Is stated that in passing the exami¬ 
nation candidates are ouestloned ^ to the 12th 
proposition of the fourth book of Euclid, and in 
reality it is only up to the 12th of the ftmt book. 
There are now four terms, occupying two years, 
which have to be gone through by cadets. Wo have 
to pass an examination at the end of each tern, 
and obtain a certain percentage of marks; If we fall, 
we are warned that if we do not do better in the next 
examination our services will be dispensed with. 
Any cadet who falls, after being warned, is promptly 
turned out of the ship." The “ fourth" was a mis¬ 
print. *'ITrst" was written. 

O. C. 0.—Your acrostic is decidedly original: but poor 
Fobert is commemorated only by two letters of his 
name; while the lady's name is spelt backteards— 
and how does she like that? 

F. B.—Write to the Clerk of the Apothecaries'Com¬ 
pany, Aputhecarlea’ Hall, City, E.C. - 

Victor.— 1. The founder of the Rothschilds was ono 
•Meyer Amechel, bom at Frankfort in 1743. In 1772 
he began business as a money-lender, and changed 
his name to Rothschild (as some say from bis sign of 
A red shield, German Jtoth Sekild, according to others 
from Kotschield. in Denmark). 'The Landgrave of 
Hesse, when the French occupied that country in 1800, 
sent his trensure to RothscMld, with which he traded, 
and nmde a large fortune, restoring the principal in 
1815. His son. Nathan, 1)egan business at Manches¬ 
ter in 1798. i. Allsopp’s and Bass's breweries are 
alMlut the largest in England. 

'iiniKR._why not make your moulds yourself, of 
tor-of-Parla! 


R. L. H.-~Your question involves a legal point which 
only a trained lawyer should settle. 

Waiter Artis.—T he first Russian prince who took the 
title of “C^zar" was Ivan m. in 1482. Peter the 
Great was the first “Emperor; ” from 1082 to 1689 he 
reigned in conjunction with Ivan (or John) V; from 
the latter date to 1725, when he died, ho ruled 
alone. 

WiLLiAK Bickbbton.—T he common pigeon begins to 
breed at the age of nine months, and breeds every 
month. The batching occupies fifteen days, and the 
young birds arc generally a male and a femade. 

J. F. R.—Glycerine is very effleadous in the case of 
chapped hands. You mustn’t mind the smarting 
when applying it. 

P.—Tracts can be purchased in any quantities at 50, 
Paternoster Row, 

L. J. n. S.—Arsenical soap is used a great deal In the 
reparation of skins, but it Is dangerous stuff to 
andlc. 

Tbd May.—W rite to the colonel of any volunteer 
corps you may fancy: but you had far better dismiss 
the idea of becoming a full-blown officer all at once, 
and enter as a private. 

Oeorqe Sutton.—Y our bird Is either the turtle-dove 
(Colun^ba turfur), or the collared turtle {Columba 
ruoria). The birds are not at all particular about 
their food, bat will eat peas, vetches, millet, hemp- 
seed, rye, wheat, small beans, and bread. Give 
them plenty of water, and keep their cage pretty 
clean. 

C. H. W.—The food best suited for pigeons, many 
fanciers consider, is tares and white peas ; wheat, 
barlev. oats, rape, hemp, and canary seed will all be 
found acceptable, but ought not to bo given to them 
constantly. 

F. C.—Lime-Julco or lemon-juice, with green vege¬ 
tables. will best subdue true scu^, such as seamen 
have on long voyages with salt diet. What is called 
scurvy U often scrofula, for which the treatment is 
not so simple or sure. 


J. I. (Manchester);—Ask any respectable chemist tc 
give you something. You would need to take a 
recipe to be made up, and to pay for it, so you ma> 
as well ask a chemist what he would give. He will 
not charge for advice, if yon are too poor to consult 
a doctor. 

J. F. (Darrington, Yorkshire.)—We would rather not 
criticise the volume of “ Juvenile Poems *’ which yo\ 
send. It is well for the author that the expense i 
met by private subscription. The old rule aboiil 
waiting nine years generally holds good, and poemi 
at twenty-six will probably eclipee those written ai 
seventeen. 

J. F. H. (Hants^Of the two coins you send, ooe is i 
half-groat olBenry viit., of the first coinage, stnicl 
at York, with cardinal's hat and keys on reverse 
the other is a Roman third brass of Tetricus Junior 
having on its reverse “ Spes Augg.," and u figure o 
Health marching. The value of^e other corns yo\ 
enumerate depends so entirely upon their condition 
that, without seeing them, it would be itnpo^ble V 
fix it. In Qie case of one or two you would seem V 
be mistaken In the coin—notably the sixpence o 
Edward iir, but it is impossible to tell without seein; 
them, or tracings of them. 

Qrinoalkt.—S oak yoiu* photographs well at the back 
and you should be able to take them off. 


Notice to Readers. 

The publishers cannot undertake to post numbers c 
the BoT’sOWN Paper weeilri}/from the office, althoug 
they are always willing to supply back numbers whe 
these cannot otherwise be easily obtained. If in an 
case there is any difficulty in procuring the pAp< 
week by week of local newsagents, the MontiiI; 
Parts will be forwarded direct from the office o 
receipt of P. 0. order or stamps for 7&. 8i). f< 
twelve months, or Ss. lOd. for six months (in ai 
vance). P.0.0.'s should be made payable to Josex' 
Tarn, at the chief office, LONDON, to whom als 
all business letters should be addressed. 

London; 56, Paternoster Bow. 
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\ TALK OK THE KED ItIVEU FLOOD. 


THE RED MAN'S REVENGE: 


By R. M. Bai.i.anty.st,, 

AtiOu>r of " The Lifeboat,’' " Font Ila*te," etc. 

CIIAPTKR X.YVI -TUF. LAST. 

A CHANGE— like the flashing colours of a 
kaleidoscope; like the phantoms of a 
dream I Red liiver settlement is dry 
again, or drying , but ah ! what a scene of 
wreck and min ! It looks as if the settle¬ 
ment had been devastated by fire and 
swerd as well as water. Broken-down 
houses, uprooted fences and trees, piles of 
detri$, beds and boxes, billets of wood and 
blankets, habiliments and hay, carioles and 
cordage and carcasses of cattle, all mixed up 


"Turning his black eyes on the flashing sun, he stretched out his hand." 
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more or less and cemented together with 
mnd. Nearly every house in the settlement 
had been destroyed. 

Of conrse many a day passed after the 
pireat catastrophe before Bed River was 
itself again, with its river confined to the 
proper channel and its prairies rolling with 
grass-waves; but it was not long before 
the energetic inhabitants returned to their 
labours and their desolated houses to begin 
the world anew. About the Ist of May 
the flood began, by the 20th of the same 
month it had reached its height, and on 
the 22nd the waters began to assuage. On 
that day they had made a decided fall of 
two inches. The height to which the 
waters had risen above the level of ordi¬ 
nary years was fifteen feet. The flood 
subsided very gradually. About the 
middle of June the ploughs were at work 
again, and the xmople busy sowing what 
was left to them of their seed-barley and 
potatoes. 

Among the busiest of the busy at that 
bustling time was Peegwish. While others 
were hard at work clearing, rebuilding, 
ploughing, and sowing, our noble savage 
was fishing. The labour of this occupation 
consisted chiefly in staring at bis line, 
while he sat on a mud-heap on the river 
bank, and smoked in the pleasant sun- < 
shine. Occasionally he roused himself to 
haul out a goldeye. Wildcat assisted him 
ably in his labours, and still more ably in 
the after consumption of the goldeyes. 
Angus Macdonald discovered them thus 
occupied, and had difficulty in resisting his 
desire to pitch the lazy fellow into the 
river. 

“ What wass you doin’ there ? ” he 
cried. “ Wass it wastin’ your time wi 
small fush you will pe doin’, an’ every 
wan else workin’ hard ? Go an’ putt the ox 
in the cart an’ haul watter. Look sharp! ” 

Angus concluded with some deep gut¬ 
turals in Gaelic which we cannot translate, 
and Peegwi.sh, rising hastily, went off to 
do as he was bid. But Peegwish was a poor 
water-drawer. The ox turned out to bo more 
obstinate than himself, and also mere cal¬ 
lous, for when it became fatigued with haul¬ 
ing the water-barrel to and fro, it stopped at 
the foot of the slope near a comer of the 
garden, and refused to budge. Peegwish 
lashed it, but it did not feel—at all events, 
it did not care. He tried to wheedle it, 
but failed; he became abusive, and used 
bad language to the ox, but without suc¬ 
cess, He was in the height of his distress 
when Petawanaqnat passed by with a load 
of firewood on his shoulder. The red man, 
having bean reconciled to his old enemy, 
had remained at Red River, partly to assist 
him, partly to see the end of the flood, and 
partly to be near his friend Sinclair and his 
adopted son Tonyquat. From the latter 
he could not tear himself away. 

The Indian stood and gazed solemnly at 
his brother savage for some minutes, then 
he threw down his load, and, entering the 
garden, cut the remains of a cabbage which 
had survived the flood. With this he went 
to the ox and held it to its nose. The 
animal advanced; the Indian retreated a 
few steps. The ox advanced again in the 
hope of obtaining a savoury mouthful, but 
tho Indian still retreated. Thus, step by 
step, the slope was ascended! 

Wah ! ” said Petawanaqnat, with a 
grave look, as he handed the cabbage to 
Peegwish, who profited by the lesson, and 
gained his ends. 

“ Bhe’s fery lazy,” muttered Angus, to 
himself—referring to Peegwish—as he 
■went up the river bank towards the knoU, 
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where his house now stood triumphantly; 
“ fery lazy; more lazy than—than— ’’ 

Failing to fiind a just comparison, he 
tailed off in expressive but untranslatable 
Gaelic. 

“Goot tay to you. Muster Ruvnshaw,” 
said Angus, on reaching the summit of the 
knoll. •* It wass fery goot of you, what¬ 
ever, to let my hoose stand here.” 

“Don’t mention it, Angus,” said the old 

cntleman, removing his pipe with one 

and, and extending the other. “ It would 
bo difficult to prevent it remaining where 
it is now. Besides, I passed my word, you 
know, and that cannot bo broken. Come, 
sit down. I’m thankful your house was so 
considerate as to spare my smoking-box, 
though it has given it a shove of a few 
feet to the south’ard. In other respects the 
house is on advantage, for while it has not 
hurt tho view, it serves to protect ray box 
from the quarter which used to be exposed 
to east winds. But there is one stipula¬ 
tion I have to make, Angus, before the 
bargain is closed.” 

“ An’ what may that pe ? ” asked Angus, 
■with a shade of anxiety. 

“ That this smoking-box and the ground 
on which it stands, together with the foot¬ 
path leading up to it, shall remain my pro¬ 
perty as long as I live.” 

Angus smiled. He had the peculiarity 
of turning the comers of his mouth down 
instead of up when he did so, which g;ave a 
remarkably kno-wing look to his smile. 

“ You shall pe fery welcome,” ho said. 
“ And now, Muster Ruvnshaw, I came here 
to say a word for my poy. You know it 
iss natural that Ian pe getting anxious 
about the wedding. It iss impatient he 
will pe, whatever. He is a little shy to 
speak to you himself, and he will pe 
botherin’ me to—” 

“ All right, Angus, I understand,” in¬ 
terrupted Mr. Ravenshaw. “You know 
both he and Lambert are busy removing 
your barn from my la'wn. When that is 
finished we shall have the wedding. My 
old woman wants ’em to be on ffie same 
day, but nothing can be done till the bam 
is removed, for I mean to have the dance 
on that lawn on the double-wedding day. 
So you can toll them that.” 

Angus did tell them that, and it is a re¬ 
markable fact, which every one in the 
establishment observed, that the unsighGy 
bam, which had so long disfigured 
the lawn at Willow Creek, disappeared, 
as if by magic, in one night, as Cora put it, 

like the baseless fabric of a vision! ” 

• « • « • 

Time passed, and changed the face of 
nature entirely. Wrecks were swept away; 
houses sprang up; fences were repaired; 
crops waved on the fields of Red River as 
of yore, and cattle browsed on the plains; 
so that if a stranger had visited that out¬ 
lying settlement there would have been 
little to inform his eyes of the great disaster 
which hadso recently swept over tho place. 
But there would have been much to inform 
his ears, for it was many a day before the 
interest and excitement about the great 
flood went do-wn. In fact, for a long time 
afterwards the flood was so much in the 
thoughts and mouths of the people that 
they might have been mistaken for the im¬ 
mediate descendants of those who had 
swarmed on the slopes of Ararat. 

Let us now present a series of pictures 
for the reader’s inspection. 

The first is a little log hut, embosomed 
in bushes, with a stately tree rising close 
beside it. Flowers and berries bedeck the 
surrounding shmbbery, pleasant perfumes 


fin the air. A small garden, in which the 
useful and ornamental are blended, environs 
the hut. The two windows are filled -with 
glass, not parchment. A rustic porch, 
covered ■with twining plants, conceals the 
door, and a general air of tidiness marks 
all the surroundings. Need we say more 
to convince the intelligent reader that this 
is the hut of old Liz ? It occupies the spot 
where it was deposited by the flood, the 
family having been allowed to remain 
there. 

Under the genius of Herr "Winklemann 
and Michel RoUin the old hut has dis¬ 
played some characteristics of the cactus in 
sending forth offshoots from its own body. 
An offihoot in the roar is the kitchen; 
another on tho right is a mansion, as large 
nearly as the parent, in which Winklemann 
has placed his mother, to tho CTeat relief 
of Daddy, who never forgot, and with diffi¬ 
culty forgave, the old woman’s kicking 
habits when their legs reposed in concert 
on the table. It must be added, however, 
that the old people live on good terms, and 
that Mrs. Winklemann frequently visit's 
Daddy, and smokes ■with him. The off¬ 
shoot on the left, built by Michel, is a 
stable, and an excrescence beyond is a 
cowhouse. There are fowls in front of the 
hut, and flour, sugar, pork, and tea within, 
so it may be concluded that the families arc 
now in comfort. 

When the inmrovements jnst mentioned 
were completed, Michel RoUin, unable to 
settle down, had arranged ■with Peegwisl 
and Wildcat to go off or. a fishing expedi¬ 
tion. Before starting, h -■ itered the hut, 
and said to Winklemann, .ho was tilling 
his “ moder’s ” pi™ for her, 

“ You viU bo here ven I come back i- 
Yon ■vfll not leave the ol’ peepil ? ” 

“ No; I ■vill stope till you retooms. Be 
sure I vill take care of zee old vons. But 
dere is not much fear of anodor flood joost 
now.” 

“ What says ho, Liz ? ” asked old Daddy, 
with a hand to his ear. “ Speak oot.” 

“ Oh, he’s jist haverin’ aboot the flood. 
He says there’s nae fear o’ anither flood, an’ 
I think he’s aboot right.” 

“I’m no sae sure o’ that,” returned 
Daddy, whose memory for the past was 
much stronger than for current events. 
“It’s been said, on the best authority, that 
there was a scemUar flood i’ the year 
seeventeenhunnoran’ seeventy-sax, aniith''! 
in seeventeen ninety, an’ anither in aughtet ii 
hnnner an’ nine.” 

“Hoots! hand ycr gab. What div i/s 
ken aboot floods ? ” 

Daddy, hearing nothing, and belie%-iiig 
from tho pleasant expression of Liz’s coun¬ 
tenance that she appreciated his remark-;, 
nodded to Mrs. Wiffidemann cheerily aivl 
smiled. 

“Ha!” laughed her son; “you is von 
stranch being, old Liz—ver stranch.” 

Having fmished the filling of his 
“ moder’s ” pipe and lighted it for her, 
Herr Winklemann arose and followed liis 
friend Michel out of the hut. 

Let us look at another picture. 

It is a pair of cottages close to each 
other, and about a stone’s cast from tin 
form at Willow Creek. The buildings ar- 
new, and much alike in form and size 
There are weU-tUled fields around, ani 
fat cattle and a few sheep. The inside! 
of these mansions have not much to bou;l 
of in the way of ornament, but there i- 
enough to display the influence, the good 
taste, and the refinement of woman. 

Immediately after the abating of th< 
waters Ian Macdonald and Louis Lambcti 
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set to work to tmild theso bouses, and you 
M sure tliey were not luiifr about it, 
for the tyraiuiicAl old fathor-iu-law elect 
Dot only compidloft them to take down the 
lani on the lawn l>oforo the wedding’s, but 
^ to build houses for their bridi'a. 

And after the knots were tied and the 
dance on the la^vll at Willow Creek wiis over, 
md the happy couples were fairly estab¬ 
lished in their own homes, they kept op'n 
house for a lon^ time, and intendianged 
innumerable visits betw'een Beaixlaw Cot¬ 
tage (that was Ian’s) and Hunter’s Lodge 
(that was liaintx^rt’s) aiid the Ark on 
Ararat [that was the house of Angiis) and 
Willow Creek, insomuch that Tony was 
ieard one day to inform Mias Trim confi¬ 
dentially that lie found it difficult to tell 
where he liverl or which was his proi>er 
home—and Misa Trim confc'ssed that she 
was in much the same condition of mind. 

“ IVhat an amazing time we have passed 
through I ” said Mi-ss Trim, refening to the 
flood, at one of their social gatherings. 

“Yes,” said Victor, hastily, for he know 
that Miss Trim was on the point of dclivcr- 
iig one of her parenthetical and pointless 
orations, “ it was indeed an amazing 
tiffle! Such boating on the plains, and 
sach camping out! To say nothing of 
tumbling into the water and being half 
drowned.” 

‘■By the way,” a.skcd Ian, ‘‘was not 
jroor John Flett nearly drowned about the 
Beginning of the flood ? ” 

‘‘ Of course he was,” said Mr. Eaven- 
shsw, “ and if it had not been for your 
father he and his family would have been 
lost altogether. Is not that so, Angus ? ” 

‘‘ Well, it Lss droont ho would have been 
in all probabeelity,” said Angus, ‘‘ for he 
was on the ■wrong road when I met him, 
sn' he couldn’t find the right wan, what¬ 
ever. Shon Flett iss a good man, but he 
is* also foolish. Tou see, when the waiter 
came on him so strong that his hoose began 
to slup away, ho took two of his oxen .an’ 
he tied them together wi’ ropes, an’ put 
tlanks on their backs, which he also tied; 
ST! an’ so ho m.ade a sort of livin’ stage, 
cm which he sat his wife and foiu children ; 
twro of them wass poy.s and the other two 
'wa'=8 girls, whatever. The frightened 
craters -went about the best way they could, 
Ktaetimes wadin’ an’ sometimes sweemin’, 
an’ Shon. he wass leadin’ them wi’ a line 
roond the-ir hom.s, an’ he wass wadin’ an’ 
Tweemin’ also. I came across them wi' 
ay poat an’ took them in. That was just 
pefore we saw the hoose on fire floatin’ 
down the river.” 

“ The house on fire! ” exclaimed Cora; 
“ I did not hear of that.” 

‘‘Xo wonder,” said Lambert. “Tliorf 
hswe been so many strange incidents and 
hiirbreadth e.seapeB during the flood that 
we won’t likely hear about them all for 
many a day to come.” 

” But what about the house on flro ? ” 
ssked Victor; “ was any one in it ? ” 

“ Xo, it was only a house that had been 
left somewhat hastily by its owners, who 
^ Blast have forgot to put out the fire or 
'updzed something over it. At all events 
ihe house was seen floating down stream 
at night, and a splendid sight it was, 
heming furiously, with the flames glitter- 
ing in the water that swept it away.” 

‘‘How sad!” said Elsie, whose mind 
dwelt on the evil, rather than on the pic¬ 
turesque aspect of the incident. 

*‘ I can't imagine whatever was the cause 
'A the flood,” remarked Mrs. Eavenshaw. 

Well, my dear,” said her huiihand, in 
» somewhat oracular tone, ” no one can 


certainly tell what caused it, hut my own 
opinion is that it was caused by the unusual 
wetness of the hill. Y'on remember hoiv it 
rained; well, when the lakes and rivers 
were as full as they could hold, and the 
ground was soaking like a full sjionge, the 
winter came on us suddenly and set all 
fast, thus preventing the water getting 
away. Then ciimc the snow, also unusually 
heavy. Then camo a late spring with a 
sudden hurst of warm weather, and a south 
wind for several days in snccossion, turn¬ 
ing all this accumulation into water. Ih'd 
Lake, Otter-tail Lake, and Lake Travers 
overflowfal, as vou know; the Kod liiver 
ice hurst up and jammed against the solid 
ice of Lake W'inniiteg, which stopped the 
current, and thus caused the oveitlow. 
Thtifs m;/ notion about the flood. Whether 
it’s right or no, who eim tell ?” 

‘‘Your observations, sir, are fery goot, 
whatever,” said Angus, taking on unusually 
long draw at his laix-. 

Turn we now to look upon one more 
picture. It is on tlie ehoro.s of the great 
lake—Lake Winnipeg. There, among a 
tangled bat picturesque moss of reeds and 
bushes, a canoe is resting on the reeds, 
and, not far from it, a rude stnicture of 
boughs and hark has been set up. It is 
open in front, and before it bums a large 
fire, whose light, however, is paled by the 
effalgenco of the glorious sun as it dips 
into tb(! lake. 

Petawanaquat is there, seated with a 
hook on his knee, and a dignified, yet 
slightly perplexed expression on his face. 
His friend Sinclair is there too, teaching 
him to read the Word of God. Mcekeye, 
faithful partii(!r Bi\d sympathiser wth the 
red man, is also there; and beside them 
reclines our friend Tony. That child’s 
taste for hunting is strong. Having been 
— according to Miss Trim's report—a very 
good hoy and remarkably diligent at his 
lessons, he been granted a holiday 
and penuission to go a-hunting with his 
red father. Ho is tired after the day's 
hunt, and reclines placidly awaiting 
supper, which Mcekeye with downcast 
look prepares. 

Having spent two hours over the Book 
that evening, Petawanaquat closed it slowly 
and looked up. 

“ You find it rather difficult to under¬ 


stand,” said Sinclair, with a phaisant 
smile. 

The red man rose, drew himself up, and, 
turning his black eyes, like the eagle, on 
the hashing .sun, stretched out his baud. 

“My brother,” he .said, “beholds the 
sun. Can ho tell where it comes from, or 
whither it goes ? Xo ; but ho understands 
that tlie Great Spirit guides its course, and 
he is satisfied. When Petawanaquat wa.s a 
child he undor8too<l very little. Ho is a 
mail now, and uiiderstauds a little mor,'. 
11’hen the Grisit Spirit takes him up yonder, 
no doubt his mind shall be made bigger, 
and it shall he filled. The book that the 
Great Spirit has sent is very big. Some, 
things in it are hard to miderstund, but the 
greatest thing of all is not hard. Tliere is 
but one thing needful. Is not Jesus the ono 
thing? Petawanaquat wishes to live for 
over. To know the Great Siiiiit and Jesus 
is to live for ever. Petawanaquat has lived 
long and seen much. He has seen men 
tortoro men like evil spirits. Ho has seen 
scalps tom from men and women. Ho has 
.seen little ones dashed against the stones. 
Tho spirit of Petawanaquat has groancil 
within him—ho knew not why—perhaps 
the Great Spirit was speaking to him in l.is 
heart. ‘.Shall these deeds of evil never 
have an end ? ’ he asked, but there was no 
answer. Xow, an answer has come. Jesus 
is the Saviour from tin. All things shall 
be put under Him. IV'hcn that time comes 
all things shall be good. At pre.sent gooil 
and evil are juixod.” 

Tho red man paused a momeut, 
with a slightly troubled look, but tho 
shadow passed like a fleeting cloud as he 
dropped his ami, and, with an air of simple 
hnmility, sat down again beside his friend. 

“Petawanaquat is only a child,” he 
addf-d, “ at present ho is only learning. In 
good time ho shall know all.” 

The sun’s last rays were still gilding tho 
horizon and flickering on the waves of 
■Winnipeg when the tired hunters lay down 
to rest. Gradually the camp fire lost its 
ruddy glow; the evening breeze died slowly 
down ; one by one the stars came out, and 
the soft curtain of night, descending like a 
gentle spirit on tho wilderness, hid the n d 
man and his comrades from mortal eyes, and 
wrapped them in profound repose. 

THE END. 


The Indian'! Qrave. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA 
By Ji'LEs Verne. 

PART II. 


CHAPTER III.—ON THE MARCH AGAIN. 



You most keep this a secret." 


“ i rstCA ! Africa ! ” wa.s the terrible 
word that eoboed and re-echoed in 
the mind of Dick Sands. As he pondered 
over the events of the preceding weeks he 
could now understand why, notwithstand¬ 
ing the rapid progress of the ship, the land 
seemed ever to be receding, and why the 
voyage had been prolonged to twice its 
anticipated length. It remained, however, 
a mystery inexplicable as before, how and 
when they had rounded Cape Horn and 
passed into another ocean. Suddenly the 
idea Ha.shed upon liim that the compass 
must have been tampered with, and he 
remembered the fall of the first compass ; 
he recalled the night when he had been 
roused by Tom's cry of alarm that Negoro 
had fallen against the binnacle. As he 
recollected these circumstances he became 
more and more convinced that it was 
Negoro who was the mainspring of all the 
mischief; that it was he who had contrived 
the loss of the Pilgrim, and compromised 
the safety of all on board. 

What bad boon the career, what could ho 
the motives of a man who was capable of 
such vile machinations ? 

But .shrouded in mystery as were the 
events of the past, the present offered a 
prospect equally obscure. 

Beyond the fact that he was in Africa, 
and a hundred miles from the coast, Dick 
knew absolutely nothing. He could only 
conjecture that he was in the fatal province 
of Angola, and assured as ho w'as that 
Harris had acted the traitor, he was led to 
the conclusion that he and Negoro had been 
playing into each other's hands. The 
result of the collusion, he feared, might bo 
very disastrous to the sunivors of the 
Pilgrim. Yet in what manner would the 
odious stratagem be accomplished ? Dick 
could well understand that the negroes 
w nld be sold for slaves ; he could only too 


easily imagine that upon himself Negoro 
would wreak the vengeance he had so ob¬ 


viously been contemplating ; but for Mrs. 
Weldon and the other helple.ss members of 
the party what fate could be in store ? 


The situation was terrible, but yet Dick 
did not flinch; ho had been appointed 
captain, and captain he would remain. 
Mrs. W'eldon and her little son had been 
committed to his charge, and he was re¬ 
solved to carry out his trust faithfully to 
the end. 

For several hours he remained wrapped i'n 
thought, pondering over the present and 
the future, weighing the evil chances 
against the good, only to be convinced that 
the evil much preponderated. At length 
ho rose, firm, resolute, calm. The first 
glimmer of dawn was breaking upon the 
forest. All tlio rest of the party, except 
Tom, were fast asleep. Dick Sands crept 
soft!}' up to the old negro, and whispered, 
Tom, you know now where we are ! ”■ 

“ Yes, ye.s, Mr. Dick ; only too well I 
know it! We are in Africa! ” 

The old man sighed mournfully. 

“ Tom,” said Dick, in the same low voice, 
“ you must keep this a secret; you must 
not say a word to let Mrs. Weldon or any 
of the others know.” 

The old man murmured his assent, and 
Dick continued, 

“It will he quite enough for them to 
learn that we have been betrayed by Harris, 
and that we must consequently practise 
extra care and watchfulness; they will 
merely think we are taking precautions 
against being surjirised by nomad Indians. 
I trust to your good sense, Tom, to assist 
me in this.’’ 

“You may depend upon me, Mr. Dick ; 
and I can promise you that we will all do 
our best to prove om' courage, and to show 
our devotion to your service.” 

Thus assured of Tom’s co-operation, 
Dick proceeded to deliberate upon his 
future line of action. He had every reason 
to believe that the treacherous American, 


startled by the traces of the slaves and the 
unexpect^ roaring of the lion, had taken 
flight before he had conducted his victims 
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to tiie spot where they were to be attacked. 
Hid that consefjuently eome houra might 
dapsebefore he would bo joined by Negoro, 
who (to judge from Dingo’s strange beha- 
toour) had undoubtedly for the last few 
davsheen somewhere on their track. 

fiere was a delay that might bo turned 
to gixid account, and no time was to be 
i»t in taking advantage of it to commence 
tbeir return journey to the coast. If, as 
Dick had every reason to suppose, he was 
m Angola, he h^ped to find, either north or 
wuth, some Portuguese settlement whence 
he could obtain the means of transporting 
tis party to their several homes. 

Bat how was this rotuni journey to be 
ii.omplished ? It would be difficult, not 
to say imprudent, to retrace their footsteps 1 
through the forest; it would merely bring ^ 
them to their starting-point, and would, 
moreover, afford an easy truck for Negoro I 
orhisaccomplices to follow. The safest imd 
wwi secret means of reaching the coast i 
would assuredly be by descending the 
course of some river. This would have 
to be effected by constructing a strong raft, 
irom which the little party, well armed, I 
might defend themselves alike from attacks | 
■ilher of the natives or of svild beasts, and 
rhich would likewise afford a comfortable 
means of transport for Mrs. Weldon and 
ter little boy, who were now deprived of 
ihe use of Harris’s horse. The negroes, it 
a true, would be only too pleased to carry 
is lady on a litter of branches, but this 
sisdd be to occupy the services of two out ' 
ifive, and under the circumstances it was j 
Sioifestly advisable that all hands should 
h free to act on the defensive. I 

Another great iaducement towards the | 
pu was that Dick Sands felt himself much i 
Boro at home in travelling by water than I 
'it land, and was longing to be once agsin | 
ijnn what to him was, as it were, his 
utjwe element. He little dreamt that he 
wis devising for himself the very plan that 
Harris, in his speculations, had laid down 
far him ! ^ 

Tha most urgent matter was now to find 
>aci a stream as would suit their purpose. 
I'i'k had several reasons for feeling sure 
that one existed in the neighbourhood. ' 
He knew that the little river which fell 
Wo the Atlantic near the spot where the I 
hlarim stranded, could not cxU'ud very 
ar either to the north or east, because the , 
toriaou was bounded in both directions by 1 
tf chain of mountains which he had taken 
for the CordillerM. If the stream did not i 
OK in those hills it must incline to the ^ 
touth, so that in either case Dick was con- | 
Tiaoed he could not be long in discovering | 
i or one of its affluents. Another sign i 
»Lich he recognised as hopeful, was that 
ciring the last few miles of the miireh the 
•mi had become moist and level, whilst hero 
Sid there the appearance of tiny rivulets 
cditited that an aqueous network existed 
B tie subsoil. On the previous day, too, 

1; caravan bad skii tod a rushing torrent, 
of which the waters were tinged with oxide 
of iron from its sloping banks. 1 

Dick’s scheme was to make his way back 
far as this stream, which though not ; 
csrigable itself, would, in all probability, | 
flttpty itself into some affluent of greater 
importance. The idea, which he imparted 
to Tom, met with the old negro’s entire 
•iproval. 

As the day dawned the sleepers, one by 
“Bie. awoke. Mrs. Weldon laid little Jack 
« San’s arms. The child was still dozing; 
lie fever had abated, but he looked 
fainfully white and exhausted after the 
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“ Dick,” said Mrs. Weldon, after looking 
round her, ‘ ‘ where is Mr. Harris F I can¬ 
not see him.” 

“Harris has left u.s,” answered Dick, very 
quietly. 

“ Do you mean that he has gone on 
ahead ? ” 

“ No, madam ; I mean that ho has left 
us, and gone away entirely ; he is in league 
with Negoro.” 

“ In league with Negoro ! ” cried Mrs. 
Weldon. " Ah, I have had a fancy lately 
that there has been something wrong; but 
why F what can bo their motive F ” 

“Indeed I am unable to fell you,” re¬ 
plied Dick; “I only know tl; at we have I 
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Dick felt that he should be glad to avoid 
.any discussion ou the subject, but with a 
warning glance at Tom be proceeded to 
say that on the previous night he and Tom 
had discovered the American’s tmaclieiy, 
and that if he hod not instantly taken to 
his horse and fled he would have bus wend 
for his guilt with his life. Without, how¬ 
ever. dwelling for a moment more than lie 
could avoid iqxm the past, he hurried on 
to dehiil the means by which he now pro¬ 
posed to reach the sea, CLiicluding by the 
Bs.sertioii that he hoped a very few miles’ 
march would bring them to a stream uu 
which they might be able to embark. 

Mrs. Weldon, thoroughly ignoring her 



" The march was continued with rapidity and caution.” 


own weakness, professed her readiness not 
only to walk, but to carry Jack too. Bat 
and Austin at once volunteered to carry 
her in a litter. Of this the lady would not 
hear, and bravely repeated her intention of 
travelling on foot, aniiouuoing her wil- 
litigiiess to start without furtlier delay. 
Dick Sands was only too glad to assent to 
her wish. 

“Let me take Master Jack,” said Her¬ 
cules ; “ I shall be out of my clement if I 
have nothing to carry.” 

The giant, withont waiting for a reidy, 
took the child from Nan’s arms so gently 
that he did not even rouse him from his 
slumber. 

The weapons were next carefully exa¬ 
mined, and the provisions, having been 
repacked into one parcel, were consigndil 
to the charge of Acticon, who undertook to 
carry them on his back. 

Cousin Benedict, whose wiry limbs 


no alternative but to return to the coast j 
immediately if we would escape.” i 

“ I only w-ish I could catch tliem,” said 
Hercules, who had overheard the conversa¬ 
tion : “ I would soon knock their heatls 
together; ” and he shook his two fists in 
giving emphasis to his words. ^ 

“ But what will IxTcomc of my boyF” ] 
cried Mrs. Weldon, in tones of despond¬ 
ency. “ I have been so sanguine in pro¬ 
curing him the comforts of San Felice.” , 

I “ Master Jack will be all right enough, j 
madam, when we get into a more healthy 
situation near the coast,” said Tom. 

“ But is there no farm anywhere near ? 
no village F no shelter F ” she pleaded. 

“ None whatever, madam; I can only 
repeat that it is absolutely necessary that ] 
we make the best of our way back to the , 
seashore.” 

“ Are you quite sure, Dick, that Mr. I 
Harris has deceived us F ” I 


I 
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seonn-cl cajKible of bearing any amount of 
fatigue, WHS quite ready to start. It was 
doubtful wlietber bo had noticed Harris’s 
disappearance; ho was suffering from a 
loss which to him was of far greater im¬ 
portance. He had mislaid his spectacles 
and magnifying-glass. It had happened 
that Bat had pick(sl them up in the long 
gniss, closi> to the spot where the amateur 
naturalist had been lying, but acting on a 
hint from Dick Sands he said nothing 
about them. In this way the entomologist, 
who without his glasses could scarcely .see 
a yard beyond his face, might bn expected 
to be kept without trouble in the limits of 
the ranks. 

Tlie start was made. But scarcely had 
the little troop adv.anced fifty yards upon 
their way, when Tom suddenly cried out, 

“ Where’s Dingo P ” 

With all the force of his tremendous 
lungs, Hercules gave a series of reverbe¬ 
rating shouts. 

“Dingo! Dingo! Dingo!” 

But .all was silence. 

Dick was intensely annoyed at tho non- 
appearance of the dog. His presence would 
have been an additional safeguard in tho 
event of .any sudden surprise. 

“Perhaps he has followed Harris,” 
suggested Tom. 

“Far more likely he is on tho track of 
Negoro,” rejomed Dick. 

“ Then Negoro, to a dead certainty,” 
said Hercules, “ will put a bullet into his 
head.” 

Dick Sands, disguising ^ vexation, 
said, 

“ At any rate, we have no time to wait 
for the animal now : if be is alive, he will 
not fail to 6nd us out. Move on, my lads! 
move on! ” 

The weather was very hot; ever since 
daybreak heavy clouds had hem gathering 
upon the horizon, and it seemed hardly 
likely that the day would pass without a 
H Lorm. Fortunately tho woods were suffi- 
I iently light to ensure a certain amount of 
freshness to the surface of the soil. Here 
and there were largo patches of tall, rank 
grass enclosed by clumps of forest trees. 
In some places, fossilised trunks, lying on 
the ground, betokened tho existence of one 
of the coal districts that are common upon 
fhe continent of Africa. Along tho glades 
tho carpet of verdure was relieved by 
crim.son stems and a variety of flowers; 
ginger-blossoms, blue and yellow, pale 
Jobolias, and red orchids, fertilised by the 
numerous insects that incessantly hovered 
about tliem. Tho trees did not grow in 
impenetrable masses of one species, but 
c.\hibited themselves in infinite variety. 
There was also a species of palm producing 
an oil locally much valued; there were 
cotton-plants growing in bushes eight or 
ten feet high, tho cotton attached in long 
•shreds to the ligneous stalks; and there 
were copals from which, pierced by the 
proboscis of certain insects, exudes an 
odorous rosin that flows on to tho ground 
and is collected by the natives. Then 
there wore citrons and wild pomegranates 
and a score of other arborescent plants, all 
ti‘stifyiiig to tho fertility of this plateau 
of Central Africa. In many places, too, 
the air was fragrant with the odour of 
vanilla. 

In spite of it being the dry season, so 
that tbc soil had only boon moistened by 
occ!.'isi..nal storms, all trees and plants were 
flourishing in great luxuriance. It was 
th<‘ time of year for fever, but, according 
1" Dr. Livingstone’s observation, the 
order may generally be cured by quit¬ 


ting the locality where it has been con¬ 
tracted. Dick expressed bis hope that, in 
little Jack’s case, the words of tho great 
traveller would be verified, and in en¬ 
couragement of this sanguine view, pointed 
out to Mrs. Weldon that although it was 
jiast the time for the periodical return of 
the fever, the child was still slumbering 
quietly in Hercules’s arms. 

The march was continued with as much 
rapidity as was consistent with caution. 
Occasionally, where tho bushes and brush¬ 
wood had been broken down by the recent 
passage of men or beasts, progress was 
comparatively easy; birt much more fre¬ 
quently, greatly to Dick’s annoyance, 
obstacles of various sorts impeded their 
advance. Climbing plants grew in such 
inextricable confusion that they could only 
be compared to a ship’s rigging involved 
in hopeless entanglement; there wore 
creepers resembling curved scimitars, 
thickly covered with sharp thorns; there 
wore likewise strange growths, like veget¬ 
able serpents, fifty or sixty feet long, 
which seemed to have a cruel faculty for 
torturing every passenger with their prickly 
spines. Axe in hand, the negroes had 
repeatedly to cut their road through these 
bewildering obstructions that clothed the 
trees from their summit to their base. 

Animal life was no less remarkable in its 
way than the vegetation. Birds in great 
variety flitted about in tho ample foliage, 
secure from any stray shot from the little 
band, whose chief object it was to preserve 
its incognito. Guinea-fowls were seen in 
considerable numbers, francolins in several 
varieties, and a few specimens of the bird 
to which the Americans, in imitation of 
their note, have given the name of “ whip- 
poor-ivill.” 

Hitherto they heid been unmolested by 
any dangerous wild beasts. During the 
present stage of their march a herd of 
giraffes, startled by their unexjiected ap¬ 
proach, rushed fleetly past; this time, 
however, without being represented as 
ostriches. Occasionally a dense cloud of 
dust on the edge of tho prairie, accom¬ 
panied by a sound like the roll of heavily- 
laden chariots, betokened tho flight of a 
herd of buffaloes. 

For about two miles Dick followed tho 
course of the rivulet, in the hope that it 
would emerge into a more important 
stream, which woidd convey them direct to 
the sea. 

Towards noon about three miles had 
been accomplished, and a halt was made 
for rest. Neither Negoro nor Harris had 
been seen, nor had Dingo reappeared. The 
encampment for the midday refreshment 
was made under the shelter of a clump of 
bamboos, which effectually concealed them 
all. Few words were spoken daring the 
meal. Mrs. Weldon could eat nothing; 
she had again taken her little boy into her 
arms, and seemed wholly absorbed in 
watching him. Again and again Dick 
bogged her to take some nourishment, 
urging upon her the necessity of keeping 
up her strength. 

“ We shall not be long in finding a good 
current to carry us to the coast,” said tho 
lad, brightly. 

Mrs. Weldon raised her eyes to his ani¬ 
mated features. With so sanguine and 
resolute a leader, with such devoted ser¬ 
vants as the five negroes in attendance, she 
felt that she ought not utterly to despair. 
Was she not, after all, on friendly soil!' 
What great harm could Harris perpetrate 
against her or her belongings ? She wonld 
hope still, hope for the kest. 


Rejoiced as he was to see something of 
its former brightness return to her coun¬ 
tenance, Dick nevertheless had scarcely 
courage steadily to rehun her searching 
gaze. Had she known the whole truth, he 
knew that her heart must fail her utterly. 

(To be continued*) 
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IIAITER XXI.—HUE AND CEY. 

O F course 
Pongher 
and I told all 
that we knew 
about young 
Pierre, both 
where he had 
gone and 
what he had 
gone for; and 
the first thing 
that was 
done, was 
to send to Watts’s cottage to make 
inquiries. The messenger returned quicklj 
with the information that Pierre hac 
not been there at all. Watts came witV 
him, but of course he had nothing t< 
tell. He had been about the place all day 
expecting one of the young gentlemen ti 
come with tho money, as had beei 
promised. He meant to have carried it t< 
Mr. Gee as soon as it arrived, but ho had no 
done so because no money had ever come 
and what was more, “ nobody bad neve 
come to bring it.” He kuowed young Mi 
Pien-e by sight, and if he had come anig 
the cottage he should have seed him, tha 
was sartin; for he had been on the look 
out for some one all day, and nobody ha 
never come; nor yet the money neithoi 
Watts having nothing to tell, told it ov< 
and over again to groups of listening boy' 
and seemed imwilling to return, horn' 
being smxious about Pierre, and perhaj 
not less so about the money for his rent. 

“'That was the young gentleman i 
came yesterday,” he said, pointing \ 
Pougher; “ and I wish he had come aga 
himself to-doy, for Mr. Gee will be lool 
ing for his money, and where it’s to con 
from now I don’t know, not if you was 
ask me.” 

“ And I am sure I don’t,” said Pougbt 
“Pierre had it all, and I shan’t ba 
another penny till next Saturday, and thi 
only sixpence.” 

'Then Mr. Lightfoot came again ai 
asked Pougher and myself privately < 
sorts of questions about Pierre, wanting 
find out, as I could see, whether wo hi 
noticed anything particular about hi 
lately, and whether anything had ha 
pened to annoy or trouble him, and so o 
All we could say was that he had seem 
more cheerful than usual since Christmi 
and more like other boys. 

“ So I thought,” said Lightfoot. 
Kennedy said the same, and I hea 
him tell Lightfoot that Mrs. Jackin son H 
been like a mother to him, and that tb 
was just what he wanted. 

Tho monitors, who had been sent off 
different directions to make inquiries in t 
neighbourhood, came back, one hy oi 
without any information. They conld hi 
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T tidings of Piorro. He must have been 
ill,they thought, and would, porhups, 
icmndlyingunderahedge somewhere. It 
:j a cold frosty night in March, and the ! 
iposurc would very likely kill him. They 
tarted off again with lanterns, of which a 
. at number were produced by the fellows, 
c kept them in our boxes, and lighted 
. ui up in the dormitories ; only they 
lire not much use, beaiuse they were so 
iiilL and we never could get any wicks to 
: tie lamps, and if we did, they would 
t bum more than a few minutes. 

Ifhen bed-time came, the juniors were 
I dismissed as usual; but I could not 
rt, and crept down again to the common 
em. where Merivale was, and asked him 
let me sit up a little longer, until somc- 
- 1 ' should be heard about Pierre. 

Hrrivale was walking up and down in a 
it state of mind; but ho stopped and 
Jfil me to him, and began again to ask 
-iriona. Then ho sent me to fetch 
:gher, and examined him about the way 
..ad behaved to Pierre lately. 

You haven’t been bullying the poor 
V, Lave you ? ” be asked. 

.Vo.” said Pougher, sadly. “I never 
: bully him.” 

But you were cool with him, I know, 

.t that flagstaff. Ton thought it was 
vho cut the cords.” 

Yes,” said Pougher, “ I did.” 

You had no right to think so.” 

I don’t know,” said Pougher ; “ it’s 
estrange. Perhaps he did not know 
loi be was about; and now he’s gone off 
c. all that money.” 

You don’t suppose the money has 
t'iiug to do with bis absence, do 

ijogher was silent. 

do you think, Jackinson ? ” 
f 'ule asked. 

iTave him my opinion pretty plainly. 

10 the flagstaff, I said, he was as 
■- i-at as my brother Tom, who had 

seen it till it was set right again. It 
- ':>3en a great trouble to him to bo 
xeted of it; it had made him ill and 
-.'able, and it was a cruel shame not to 
•£• him after ho had denied it. It 
It be found out some day who did the 
or it miglit not; bat it was not 
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t is wbat I said, out loud too, for I 
!<£ry iudignant with Pougher, and I 
s gjing on to say more when a gnifi 
just at my elbow, interrupted me. 

No: it wam’t Muster Pierre,” it said; 

■ vim’t Master Pierre at all. Muster 

may have got the money as 1 was 
‘uvt had for my rent, but it wam’t him 
ths ropes of that there flagstaff.” 

'llio then ? ” cried Pougher, turning 
upon Watts, who had entered the 
■s while we were talking, having ro- 
■Hi-d from a fruitless search for Kerre 
■! the five-pound note in some of the 
.nkmring fields and ditches. But 
drew in, nodded mysteriously, and 

^: you may ask. Who then P That’s 

■ pint.” 

>tKak,” cried Merivale; “you know 
tr’lmg about it, evidently.” 

11 -ill,” said the naan, “ I know as it 
E’t young Muster Pierre, as you calls 
^ 1 neemi’t have said so much as that, 

■ I have said it, so there.” 

lid now you must say a little more,” 

'• Herivale, getting between him and 
' ixr, which he closed and locked.^ 
u t a bad job,” said the man. “ 1 
k u I hadn’t qpoke.” 


*■ Out with it! ” said Merivale. 

” Well, but I’m thinking,” said Watts, 
“how will it be about that money—the 
money for the rout, you know.” 

“ YTou shall have it as soon as I can get 
it,” said rougher. 

“ You won’t go from that r " said Watts, 
doubtfully ; “ whatever I may tell you, it 
won’t make no difference about that ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Pougher ; “and if 
the money Pierre took with him is not 
recovered. I'll write for some more.” 

“ You promise me that ? You are all 
witnesses of that, young gents.” 

“.Speak out,” said Merivale, putting 
his back agaimst the door. “Yes, we 
are all witnesses, if that is any use to you; 
but you miglit believe a promise without 
witnesses, I should think. Say what you 
know about the flagstaff.” 

“ I know who did it,” said the man. 
“ You’ll hold me blainoless, won’t you P” 

“ You have nothing to fear.” 

“ And you won’t be very angry !' ” 

“ No; out with it, I say! ” 

“Well, it was not my doing exactly; 
leastways not my fault. It happened o’ 
this way. Mr. Gee had been sitting up in 
the orchard all night keeping watch under 
tho trees, expecting some of you young 
gents to come after them there apples, and 
he made mo situpwith him. It was rain¬ 
ing the first part of the time, though it got 
clear and frosty towards moniing. We 
was both very cold and out of teniiier. We 
only wisheel as somebodj' would have 
come, so as we might have cotched ’em, 
but nobody didn’t; a little afore dayUght 
we gave it up. 

“ • You must fit up again to-night,’ says 
Mr. Gee to mo; ‘ make haste home and get 
your breakfast, and come back os quick as 
you can for tho ploughing.’ 

“ I didn’t like that, and I said so ; but 
he wouldn’t have no words about it; I was 
to plough all day, and sit up in the rain all 
nigbt; or else I might give up my place 
and go about my business; and with my 
rent in arrear I couldn’t do that, as he 
kuowed. 

“ Well, os I was agoing across your 
cricket-field for a short cut home—it lays 
just in the line, you know—I caught sight 
of that there flagstaff, with the apple signal 
a-fljnng.” 

“Tho apple signal!” said Merivale. 
“ What does he mean P ” 

“ It was the cricket and football signal 
that was left flying,” cried Pougher; 
“ don’t you remember ? A red ball on a 
green ground.” 

“ 1 thought as it were meant for an 
apple,” said the man. “I thought 
as it were a pieoe of impudence, 
to show wbat you young gents was 
up to. And so, as I was tired out 
with watching, smd in a real bad temper 
along of having to go to work again so 
soon, I says to myself, says I, ‘ I’ll make 
short work of that there apple signal,’ 
says I, and I jumps over tho wall and cuts 
the cord, go as to let it fly where it would. 
Then I catches sight of the rope ladder, 
and I thinks to myself, * This is what Mr. 
Gee was talking of. He heard the young 
gouts say as they should get a rope ladder 
off the flagstaff;’ and I says to myself, 

‘ No you don’t; ’ and then I goes at it 
with my knife and cuts it through. And 
after that I gives a cut here and a cut 
there, just to finish with, till the spars 
began to tumble about my ears ; and then 
I g;ocs away as quick as I could, and never 
says nothing to nobody about it except to 
Mr. Gee and my missus; and Mi. Gee he 


laughs, and, says he, ‘ Y’ou have done a 
good job. Watts, and they won’t think of 
coming after my apples any more. But 
we must keep it close who did it,’ he says, 

‘ or wo may get iuto trouble ;’ and keep it 
close we did.” 

Pougher listened to what the man was 
saying with his eyes starting out of his 
head almost, his hands clasped, his face as 
white as a sheet, and his breath coming 
and going quickly between his teeth, which 
were set closely together. 

“You viUain! ” he cried at last; and 
he sprang upon the wretched Watts and 
seized him by the throat, that is to say by 
tho old blue handkerchief which was round 
it, and positively tried to shake him. Ho 
might as well have tried to shake tho 
monument on Fish Street Hill. But Watts 
didn’t like it, for ho stiffened himself up, 
and looked as if he thought he was going 
to bo swallowed alive. 

“You villain!” Pougher exclaimed. 
“ Then it is you who have caused all this 
mischief. It is you who made mo treat 
poor little Johnny in a way that almost 
broke his heart. You made mo believe he 
was a young impostor, who couldn’t tell the 
truth ; and now he is gone nobody knows 
where, dj-ing in a ditch, perhaps; and I 
shall never see him again to tell him it was 
aU made right, and to beg his pardon for 
treating him as I did.” 

Pougher broko out then into a regular 
cry, B’ld couldn’t say another word. I 
never could have boUeved that he would 
he BO moved. “ Lot mo go and look for 
him,” he said to Merivale ; “ I’ll find him 
if ho is anywhere above ground. He has 
been robbed and murdered. He would not 
give up that money, which was not his 
own, without fighting for it, I know; and 
if any one has tiled to take it from him, ho 
may have bi en killed in trying to keep it. 
Let me go and look for him ! ” 

Merivale tried to pacify the poor fellow; 
hut Pougher was so distressed at the 
thought of the injustice and unkindness 
which he had shown to the poor little 
Frenchie, and of tho mischief he hud done 
by such treatment, that he could not bo 
quieted. “ Get out of the way ! ” he said 
to Watts, puslting at him as if he had been 
a log of wood; “let me go out and look for 
Johnny.” 

Ligbtfoot came in presently with his 
overcoat on. He was going himself in 
search of Pierre. We soon told him what 
we had heard, and he was as much enr- 
prised as any one. 

“ 1 am thankful it’s all cleared up,” he 
said. “ I confess I have always suspected 
Pierre. I thought he was hardly conscious, 
fjcrhaps, and hardly responsible; but I 
believed it was he who bad done the mis¬ 
chief. 1 hope he did not know that I had 
such thoughts,” 

“ I am afraid he did, sir,” I answered. 

“Ah, yes; I fear so too,” said Light- 
foot. “ I am very sorry, very sorry. I 
wish I could see him now and tell hinu 
so.” 

“May I go with yon, sir?” Pougher 
asked, as Lightfoot turned to leave the 
room. 

“ No, yon must go to bed.” 

“ I can’t,” said Pougher. “ I can’t, and 
I won’t.” 

“ Hush, hush! ” said Lightfoot. “ That 
is not the way to speak. Well, you may 
come with me. Get your coat.” 

I got mine also, without being told, and 
we went forth together. 

Hour after hour we paced through the 
fields and roads, the byways and the woods. 
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holding our laiitcnis down to the ground, 
cxammiog ever}' ditch, and potring with 
anxious, palpitating heaHs over the dull 
quiet surface of ever}- dark pool that we 
came near to, now hoping, now oppressed 
with fear, seeing strange causes for alarm 
in the shadowy stump of a tree or a fallen 
log, or a clump of bulrushes; taking fresh 
courage as time wore on and we met one 
or another of the searchers who hud gone 
in different directions, and who reported 
that nothing had been heard or seen of 
poor little Johnny. 

We did not want to find him in the 
fields, dead perhaps from violence or ex- 


Fierre had not come back, nor had any¬ 
thing been heat d of him. 

Stion after daylight a messenger arrived 
from Witherby-on-Sea. He had been sent 
thither on horseback to inquire at Dr. 
Hartshome's. The doctor was away some¬ 
where, but Mi-s. Jull had appeared at the 
window, and said, 

“No. the boy had not been there, and 
not likely.” 

The messenger had c.alled at the Sailors' 
Home, and Mr. Drift had come down at 
once, but Fierro had not been heard of 
there, nor anywhere else in Witherby. He 
had gone to the pofice-station, however, 


they happened to find him. Pougher 
wanted to go off to London by ihe first 
train and get his father to offer a large 
reward—a thousand pounds or eo—for 
information. It was with difficulty Light- 
foot could persuade him to remain whtre 
he was. He wrote a tremendously long 
letter to his mother, telling her all about 
Pierre, and requeeting that she would set 
all the London detectives to work to find 
him. He was a most unfortunate little 
fellow, Pougher said; he bad been wrecked 
in a coffin-ship—the Puffin, he thought it 
was—and hail lost everything he possessed, 
and his memory us well, and now he was 



Rougher sprang upon Watts and seised him by the throat." 


posure. We were glad to believe that he 
had gone upon some sudden freak to a 
distance, and that we should hear of his 
being brought back soon in safety. 

As the stars began to pale, and the g rey 
dawn apyiearcd in the east, Mr. Lightfoot 
turned his stops homeward, and we fol¬ 
lowed him. What if we should find that 
he had already arrived thereWhat if he 
should be by this time fust asleep in bed ? 
I thought of my own bed in the same 
room and wi.shcd I were in it, with Pieire 
in the opposite comer. 

At the gate were two or three people 
talking. 

“What news?" they cried, us soon as 
we approached. 

Tliat was an answer to the inquiry which 
h«d been upon our lips, and vrhjeh we had 
uo longer any heart to utter. 


and had given in a description of the lost 
boy. Inquiries would be made, and some¬ 
thing might come of that. 

Mr. Drift came over on foot to Nether 
Cray in the course of the morning, but ho 
had nothing to tell us. Every yard of the 
country round about was examined during 
the twelve hours of daylight, and wc had 
the satisfaction of feeling pretty sure that 
Pierre had not boon disabled by any acci¬ 
dent or sadden illness. He must have gone 
away somewhere to a distance: how or 
why it was impossible to guess. We must 
wait a.s patiently as we could until the 
inquiries which had been set on foot 
through the police and by telegram should 
bring us some information. All the fellows 
wrote borne and told their people what had 
happened, and begged them to look out for 
Pierre, and to send a telegram directly if 


lost himself. It was a shameful thing to 
send ships to sea that were not seaworthy ; 
the owners of such ships ought to be mart** 
to sail in them themselves. 8o ho hopi'si 
his falher would offer a reward and set the 
detectives to work all over the country, arni 
then iH'rhaps in twenty-four hours Pierre 
might b« found and brought back to 
Nether Cray safe and found. Or, -whixt 
would be better still, Mrs. Pougher miglit 
take care of him and send a telegram to 
say that she had got him, and that Pougher 
was to come up at once and stop with liim. 

After our letters were gone, and the 
evening had closed in, we set to work nt 
our lessons os usual; but we could think 
of little but Pierre. When we went to 
bed h.B was still absent, and nothing Inasi 
been heard of him. • 

(To be continued.) 























































JHotning 


O n, is there in England this momenta 
steed 

Th.it tan match with my Bayard for beauty 
and speed ? 

r.)nhl you see him just now, as we fly o’er 
tliu plfliti, 

'I’hrongli tlic breezy March morn witli a 
loose flying rein, 

AVith liis small head thrown back, and 
his beautiful neck 

hike llic arcli of a bow, and with never a 
sj>cck 

From nostril to hoof, save a star white 
as snow 

On his face, like a gem on a fair lady’s 
blow. 


A morning like this for the season is rare : 
There's a feeling of Spring in the clear 
sunny air. 

J hrough the j>ine“tops above me the fresh 
wind is singing, 

From the top 6f a hazel a squinfl is swing- 


Bluckhird.s flute in the elm-cop.so mellow 
ami soft, 

Hooks caw tlicuisi lves hoai-se from the old 
orchard croft, 

The wliole world txidts in the strengthen¬ 
ing sun. 

And the thought that the Spring has 
already begun. 

And Bayard and I at a hand gallop swing 

Through the landscape, as light as a biid 
on the wing. 


Away o*er the downs, over 
upland and lea, 

Bolling wide, mile on mile, 
like the billowy sea ; 
Kow skilling tbc bay, by the 
cliffs grassy verge, 
Where I hear the low ihylh. 

xnical beat of the nirge. 
And I catch faraway the red 
gleam of a sail 
Of a vo.sel blown homo by 
the fresh morning gale. 
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The dew gems the gro-ss aud the hedge ; grey 
and dim 

With a silvery vapour the low valleys swim. 

Kow fast through the sunshine, now under the 
shade 

Of the dim darkling pine-wood that waves over¬ 
head, 

While a balsainy' smell ri.sos fragrant and sw’cct 

Troiu the pine-needles crushed beneath Bayard’s 
swift feet. 



Kow past tho 
srpiire’s lodge, 
and now by tho 
null, 

Slowly swinging 
its arms on the 
brow of the hill; 

2vow by the snug farm, where the busy-slow 
life 

lias long since begun, and the farmer’s blithe 
wife 

At the door of her dairy smiles, milk-pans iu 


hand— 


How the yellow cream foams ! At the milking- 
yard stand 

The cows, lowing softly, so patient and wise, 


A world of mute thought in their grave lustrous 
eyes. 

All this from my saddle I note—then again 
Out into the oi)en with loose Hying rein. 

Oh, give me a gallop for stirring the blood, 

And bidding it flow in a quick rushing llood 
From your head to your feet, and through every 
vein 

Fresh and strong from the heart, and then 
swift back again. 

To-day 1 ani due at my tutor’s at ton, 

With a long tale of Horace and Homer—what 
then ? 

I feel I sliall face them with never a sign 
Of blenching or doubt; never passage or line, 
Be they ever so crabbed, this morning shall 
floor me, 

Till my tutor shall vow a new zest hath come 
o’er me, 

And at lost see the fruits of his patience aud 
zeal. 

And no dread of the coming exam. I shall feel. 
The strength of the morning sliall breathe in 
my Greek, 

And quicken my versions with life for a week, 
And my renderings of Honier’s grand epithets be 
As fresh as his own by the far-cchoing sea. 

Oh ! my wish is that each boy in England might 
own 

A st^d like my Bayard, my brave little roan. 
That all might, each day of their lives, know 
tho bliss 

Of a ride o’er tho downs on a moniing like this. 
On Bayard, my beauty! on Bayard, again ! 

I hear the old minster-clock warning for ten. 

Kudert Kicbardson, B..V. 



BICYCLISTS AND BICYCLING. 

^0. III.—ON THE CHOICE OF A MACHINE. 

choosing a bicycle, 
whatever make may 
be hnally decided 
upon, it is most im¬ 
portant that it should 
bo the right size for 
the ri<k*r, so as to al¬ 
low of its being driven 
with comfort with tho 
longest throw possible 
—that is, with the 
treadle at tho full 
length of tho crank. 

If tho bicycle is too 
big, a long throw can¬ 
not bo used, owing to 
tho foot not being able 
to reach the treadle at 
its lowest point ; and 
if, on the other ^nd, 


tho bicycle is too small, tlie long throw is 
equally impossible, owing to the rider’s knees 
jamming against tho handles when the treadle is 
at its liighest point. 

When riding in a hilly country, it is a great 
, comfort to be able to alter the throw of the 
crank if necessary, for perhaps it need hanlly 
bo observed that the longer the cranks are the 
easier it is to drive the machine up hill. W’’c 
therefore advise our readers when selecting their 
, bicycle not to choose the biggest wlieel they 
I can manage to drive, but to get one well within 
I their reach, and not sacrifice comfort to dignity, 
nor join the ranks of those who arc continually 
advertising their bicy'cles for sale, as being either 
too small or too large for the owmer ! 

Very good bicycles may often be purchased 
second-hand cheaply. Only a few days ago tho 
writer saw a very excellent machine sold for 
£3. 

This, of course, is an exception, but as 
a rule bicycles, when sold second-hand, can be 
purchased at from £6 to £8 under the maker's 
list price, and fur tho sum of from £7 to £10 



one ought to be able to procure a very fair 
second-hand machine indeed. 

Consideralde caution is, liowevcr, essential in 
purcha.'siiig at second hand. There arc great 
numbers of bicycles specially got up for sale in 
order to deceive the unwary. 1^’ever purchase 
a second-hand machine built by a local maker 
this not because local makers cannot build good 
machines, for many of them do, iiulecd, lura 
out first-cLus bicycles, but because in a very 
short time you are pretty ccitain to want to get 
rid of it and go in for a luacliiuo built by a firift 
of reputation. 

In buying a machine with a well-known name, 
you may reasonably be confident that the frame¬ 
work of the hicycle is thoroughly sound, and it 
is only necessary to examine the working parte- 
whether they are in gootl condition. First see 
that the steering is thoroughly firm. Tho- 
dihnng-whccl should then be overhauled to 
ascertain if tlie spokes are at all loose, and if 
thero is any side sliake or play in the bearings. 
The tyres should be looked to, and the hear¬ 
ings of the hind wheel should be taken out and 
examined to sec if they show signs of wear. 

Ill purchasing a new machine the only diffi¬ 
culty is to select from among the thousand 
and one makers in tho market. It is not of 
course within the scope of this article to enter 
into the merits of all tho various bicycles sold. 
To do this thoroughly would require several 
entire numbers of the Boy’s Own PAPKn. Wo 
propose, however, to consider, in the first place, 
what should be the points of a first-class bicycle 
and then briefly t# describe the machines sold by 
some of the most prominent makers. 

To begin with, a good bicycle should possess 
beauty of appearance. It is not at all an un- 
pleasurable sensation to hear bystanders remark¬ 
ing, “That’s a nice-looking machine,” apropos^ 
of one’s hicyclc. The handles should be placed as- 
low as possible, the steering should be very rigid, 
the bearings, both front and hind wheel, should 
be tho very best procnmble, the spokes should 
be nuiucroiis, not less than fifty to a fifty-two- 
inch wheel, the tyres should be of the best rubber 
and indissolubly fixed to tho felloe ; tho spring 
should be very strong, and yet flexible ; and 
lastly, the machine must ho provided with tho^ 
amjUest break power. These points wdll all bo 
found in a greater or less degree of perfection in 
the principal makes now being sold. 

The pi ice of a first-class bicycle averages nbout- 
£14 for n machine with a fifty-two-inch driving 
wheel—five-shillings an inch, less or more,, 
according to size. Ifthcinachiiie is polished “all 
bright,” the charg«*is higher, £2 being the usual 
price extra for a burnished machine. Bicycles- 
polished in tliis manner look remarkably nice,, 
but they are an infinite trouble to keej) cleau,. 
and it is not at all pleasant when caught in a 
shower to think of the amount of elbow 
grease that will be reouired to restore the 
bicycle to its pristine briglituess on one’s rctiiim 
home. 

Bicycles are occasionally clcclro-plated ; the- 
extra price is not very great, £4 being the usual 
addition to the charge for burnishing ; tho effect 
is very fine, and the liability to rust is obviated, 
a pail of water and sponge being all that ia. 
required to remove any mud or dirt that may 
have accumulated in a rqn. 

The following are some of the best-known 
makers of bicycles in tho market. Wo give all 
their addresses, but most of their iii!ichine» 
may, we believe, be seen together in London at 
Mr. Gov’s, 21, Leadenhall Street, and 54, Liiuo 
Street, E.C. 

The Coventry Machinist Co.—address Choyles- 
more, Coventry, and Holborn Viaduct., E.C.— 
supply a very excellent machine. Their s}}6cialit& 
is the “ Club ” bicycle. One of the points about 
this bicycle is that all its parts, forks, hubs, 
felloes, treadles, etc., are hollow, and the back¬ 
bone is net round, but oral. It has a most 
luxurious siiriijg. The .spokes are attached to tho 
hub with lock nuts. The brake is applied to tlio 
front wheel. Altogether tho “Club has many 
points to recommend it to the purchaser. Tho 
price, however, is rather higher than other 
makers. 

Humber and Marriott, of Nottingham, nnlt 
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thfir bicycle the “ Ilwmbcr,’* This mticliine is 
00 ? of the very best iu the market; it would U* 
indeed» to find its superior. There 
arc DO special features to euumenite about it, 
crept its beauty of outline, ami tho very sujk.- 
rior manner iu which all its details are tiuUhed. 
It U, perhaps, the most poj^>ular bicycle soKl, 
iml at exhibitious takes tlie tirst place. 

J. Carver, also of Nottingham, styles his 
mke by hia own name. The “Career” is in 
outline, almost a facsliiulc, of the “Humber,” 
the only difference being in the handles, which 
ir^ pitched a little higher, not by any means an 
advaotagr. Oue of tl»e si>ccial features of this 
moke u lliat the spokes are hollow. Mr. Carver 
ckims that by this ineaus extra strength is 
an'ored, while dlspeusing with the weight of 
solid spokes. 

Hr. J. Grout—address, Watson Street, Stok(* 
^Vaington—is one of tho oldest established 
makers in London. Ills bicycle is ealltd the 
“ Tension.*' 

In the old days of bicycling it was a con* 
staut source of grief to the rider to find his 
smokes coming loose, and several patents were 
ukia out to remedy this evil. Mr. Grout’s 
idea was one of the best; but manufacturers 



Fig. 2.—The “Challenge.” 

iaring since discorewd howto .^rrow the spokes 
(iirect into the hub, without their coining loo.se 
' lader any circumstances, Mr. Grout’s invention, 
' vhich consists in being aide to tighten up the 
I 'p^kes at each end, has to a cor* 
uin extent become out of date. 

I The “ Tension ” is now a first¬ 
'll* roadster, with all ni(xlom 
I iriprovements, its prominent 
1 frituro being its tyres, wliich arc 
I rolcan^scd on to the felloe, and 
I marmot by any possibility come 


The Surrey Machinist Co.*s 
Vi^irks are situated at Blackman 
street, liorough, S.E. Sevcml 
i|T?at novelties have just been 
mtroduced into their make, 
vhich should be .seen to be iip- 
fTedated. The handle is a very 
r-:^iarkabl€ shape, and there is a 
>mliar attachment of the spring 
fe the head, also an cnonuous 
timber of spokes. 

Hillman and Herbert, of 
I'oTiintry, sell a machine called 
'■hi “ Premier.’* This is a 
iboroughly good roadster, and 



Fig. I.- The “Excelsior. 

i.s very cfTectnal in stopping the machine. 
The.se bicycles .are also remarkable for the very 
liigh degree of finish aljout them. (.See fig. 2.) 

Il.ayncs and Jeffries, of Coventry, were the 
nmnufaeturers of tho Ariel” and “Tangent” 
hieyele.s. The Ariel has now become very old- 
fdsliioned, and is stddom seen. Indeed, it is 
not now mamifactured by M«*Hsrs. Haynes and 
C/O., who now Imdo umler the title of “The 
Tangent andCoventr)*Tricycle Company.” The 
Ariel wxs one of tlio p.itent8 for lightening up , 
the spokes when ro<|uired, hj' means of u lever 
within tlio w'heel. Tho “Tangent” is tho more 
motlem make, and is also eon.structed with a 
view to prevent the spokes coming loose. (See 
lig. 4.) 

John Keen, of Clapham Junction, the cham¬ 
pion bicyclist of England, and also a manufac¬ 
turer of bicycles, cjills his make the “Eelijise.” 
Mr. Keen claims for his bicycles that they arc ' 
best for racing purj>oscs. Cireat improvements > 
have been introduced into these bicycles since 
th«*y Were first Jimde, and they still hold a 
foremost place in the favour of bicyclists. 

W. Keen, of Norwooil, sc-lls a capital roadster 
bicycle made with hollow fork.s and all recent 
improvements. This is called the “ Norwood.” i 
Tlie s.amc firm manufactures the “ Oro.sv'enor,” 
which i.s claimed to b? a good, strong, durable, 
and easy-niniiiiig maelxine at a moderate i>rieo. 

J. tStassen, of the Euston Roail, is one of our 


oldest rstrthlishod bicycle makers. The great 
feature of his make is solidity of construction, 
weight not being a consideration. Tothoaewho- 
do not object to a lieavy machine, and live in a 
dUtrict where the roads are rough, the “ fitas- 
sen ” will prc.sent many points of attraction. 

Moir, Jlutchin.'*, and Co., Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C’., aro the manufacturers of tho 
“Loudon.” Thi.s is a high-class bicycle, but 
has no particular filatures calling for com¬ 
ment. They arc also the proprietors of the 
“ Timberlakc,” a machine xnanufacturi <l at 
MaMcnhciul, and much patronised by Heikshire 
riders. It l»a.s a most effective front-wheel brake, 
one of tho most powerful in use. 

Mr. Sparrow, of Kniglxtsbridge, a veteran 
buyclist, is tho manufacturer of the “John o’ 
Groat’s.” This niaehino has a hind-wheel 
brake. Mr. Sparrow luis a patent for attach¬ 
ing a .strip of leather to the rubber tires, which, 
he says, prevents any slipping of the wheel 
even on tho greasiest macadam. 

Hydes and ^Vigful, of Sheffield, sell tho 
“Stanley,” a very light, strong, and elegant 
machine. 

Messrs. B.ijliss, nioma.H, and Co., of 
Coventry, arc makers of tho “Excelsior.’** 



Fig. 


The O. H. F. “Premier.” 


hi 


rery 


effective front-wheel 


^ake. (See fig. 3.) 

Singer and Co., of Coventry 
iC'i Holbom Viaduct, E.C., aro 
makers of the well-known 
“'.‘hallenge “bicycle, which has 
held a first place among 
■^icyclea for touring purposes. 
It is one of the few machines 
Sow sold which arc fitted with 
tiad-wheel brakes. By a pecu- 
har arrangement the brake docs 
act on the t^e of the hind 
»heel, but on the ground, and 



Fig. 4.—The “Tangent” 


This bicycle re.9emhles in outline tho “Chal¬ 
lenge.” It is a first-class machine, and an excel¬ 
lent roadster. (Sec fig. 1.) 

iliiidc, Harrington, and Co., call their bicycle 
the “ Arab.” This machine has many points 
to recommend it. It has a power¬ 
ful strap-brake ajjplii-d to the 
liub of the Jiiving-wlieel, and is- 
also fitted witli a patent bell. 

In our next article wc propo.so 
to give some hints on road-rid¬ 
ing, the best kind of brakes, and 
how to apply them. 

Petty Pride. 

Rennie was once travelling 
in Scotland in a stage-coach. 
The axlotrec broke near a black¬ 
smith’s, and the son ol Vulcan 
being out, Rennie liimsolf lit the 
fire and welded the axletree in 
a masterly style, lli.s fellow- 
passciigers, who had been very 
coinmunicativo and friendly 
during the earlier part of the 
journey, now became very re¬ 
served, and the “respectables” 
csjiccially held themselves aloof 
from tlie man who had so- 
clearly revealed hi.s calling by 
tho manner in wiiich he had 
mended the broken axle. Ar¬ 
rived at their journey’s end for 
the day, the travellers separated, 
Jlr. Rennie proceeding onwards 
to Eglinton Castle. Next morn¬ 
ing, when sitting at breakfast 
with his noble host, a person 
was shown in, and proved to be 
one of Mr. Rennie’s fellow-tra¬ 
vellers, whose confusion at find¬ 
ing the “ blacksmitli ” break¬ 
fasting with my lord may be^ 
easily imagined. 
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ngiiin and bail out the boat. No one Hour after hour went slowly by, for we 
thought of singing after this, for directly , had no time for talking to make it appear 
we were free of one sea another broke 1 shorter. Still the night did come to an end 
' aboard us. It was a mercy that they didn’t ; at la.st, but there were no signs of the gali^ 
, come together. j abating. As soon as the sun rose we 

I “ We mu.st pray to God. lads,” cried Mr. ' looked out eagerly on all aides for land. 
TiiK I Griffiths. “He who rules the seas and Nothing broke the uniform line of the 
I wind.s, if we ask Him, can save us if He horizon except the foam-topi>ed seas, which 
thinks fit. Don’t cease bailing. He likes rose up tumultuously between us and it. 
people to work and pray, but not to fall I We were driving all this time, it must Iks 


PETER TRAWL; 

OR, BOUND AND AliOL’T Till’. WORLD. 
Bt Wii.liam H. G. Kinoston, 

Avtkor Iff '* From J^utcdirr Monkrij to Adintrat," tie. 

ru.^PTEn XXV.—a I'K.nit.or.s vovvce ix 
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EE night was very dark, the sea rose 
fearfully liigh. Now the water broke 
over the star¬ 
board, now 
ever the port 
bow, nearly 
swsmpingthe 
boat, and all 
hands were 

X ’ lyed in 
g it out. 
ffe worked 
for our lives, 
for should 
another sea 
come before 
the boat was 
dear she 
might be 
swamped. 

Some of the 
men cried out 
that we 
should not 
ire through 
the night. 

Mr. Grif- 
htha and the 
ioctor cheer¬ 
ed them up, 
butifithadn’t 
teen for the 
raft ahead, 
which broke 
the seas, I be¬ 
lieve that we 
must have 
tone down. 

I had heard 
of boatsbeing 
saved by 
hanging on 
under the lee 
of a dead 
whale, but I 
had not sup¬ 
posed that a 
few oars lash- 
el together 
would have 
served as an 
effectual 
bre^water. 

The peaked 
car played a 
most impor- 
tait part by 
beeping the 
loat’shead to 
tie wind, and 
at a sufficient 
■bstance from 
the raft. She 
must other- 
tsise have broached to, and it must have 
been driven agsainst her and stove in the 
tide. 

As soon as the boat was clear of water 
Brown sang ont, “ Now let’s have a stave, 
rads,” and he 'began to sing, but few were 
able to join in with him. 

Jim and I tried, knowing Brown’s object, 
hat we had scarcely got through a verse 
when another sea came roaring on board, 
tesriy carrying over the men in the bows, 
tud washing away some of our provi¬ 
sos. 'We all had immediately to turn to 


romemhered, 
to the south¬ 
ward at tho 
rate, the mate 
said, of two 
knots an 
hour, so that 
if wehadlieen 
near Guans 
when the galo 
came on wo 
were being 
driven farther 
and farther 
from it, and 
it would be a 
hard matter 
to regain the 
Island. 

IV e had 
taken nothing 
during the 
night,and we 
now all cried 
out for food. 
The store of 
salt fish wo 
had remain- 
in g was 
scarcely eat¬ 
able, for the 
salt had been 
washed out of 
it, and it was 
becoming 
had. 'What 
we had 
smoked was 
a little better, 
but that also 
was almost 
sjioilt, yet 
such as it was 
we were glad 
to have a por¬ 
tion with on. 
onion apiece, 
and a smalt 
mug half full 
of water. The 
mate would 
give us no 
more. 

“ What I 
do is for the 
good of aU of 
us, lads,” he- 
said. “Ican’t 
tell when we 
maymakc the 
land, or what 
provisions we 
may find when we get there.” 

Homer sang out, “ We had some biscuit. 
What has become of that ? WTiy don’t you 
let us have a piec« for our breakfasts ? ” 

‘ ‘ Becan.se the biscuits will keep longer 
than anything else, and are all we may 
have to depend upon,” answered the doc¬ 
tor, who had got them under him in the- 
stem-sheets, and had been trying from tho- 
firat to keep them as free from water as 
possible. 

We had till now fancied that we had an. 
abundance of food, but some had been 


How we secured food In our extremity. 

down on their knees while there’s work to 
be done and leave it undone.” 

He and the doctor set the example by¬ 
bailing away as hard as any of us. We 
had the boat’s regular bailers, our iron 
pot, and a couple of small buckets; the 
rest of us used our hats and caps. Still, 
do all we could, it was a difficult matter to 
keep the boat free from water. We were 
wet through, as was everything in the 
boat, and we wore afraid that our provi¬ 
sions would be spoilt, except perhaps the 
onions and potatoes. 
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■washed overboard and some had been com¬ 
pletely spoilt, so wo found to our dismay 
that we had a very small qtiantity remain¬ 
ing. Horner now began to complain bit¬ 
terly of hunger and thirst, declaring that 
if ho didn't get some food he must die. 

Jim and I endeavoured to cheer him up. 
It was not a matter to joke about; indeed 
I was myself feeling the pangs of hunger 
and getting weaker and less able to work, 
though I did my best. Jim kept up better 
than I did. We had not much time to be 
thinking, however, for we were compelled 
to be constantly bailing the greater part of 
the day. 

Towards evening the sun broke through 
the western clouds, sending his rays athw^ 
the troubled ocean, and tingeing the seas 
with a ruddy hue, while his heat dried our 
■wet clothes. 

Soon afterwards the wind began to drop, 
hat the seas still ran so high that the mate 
thonght it prudent to hang on some time 
longer to our raft. However, they no 
longer broke on board as they had been 
doing, and we had better hopes than on 
the previous night that we should see 
another sun rise. We had been awake so 
long that none of us were able to keep our 
eyes ojicn, and I suspect that at times 
every person in the boat was fast asleep. 
I know for my part that 1 must have dozed 
through the greater part of the night, for 
I was awakened by hearing the mate’s 
voice saying. 

“Now, lads, we will get the raft on 
board and make sail.” 

I jumped up to lend a hand. We got 
the oars out and put the boat before the 
seas while wo set up the mast and hoisted 
the sail. 

The wind was siill in the same quarter, 
blowing directly from where we supposed 
Guam to bo, and as there were no hopes of 
making it the mate determined to run for 
some island to the southward, where, 
though it might bo uninhabited, we should 
probably find cocoa-nuts and water, and 
might catch some fish. 

As none of the islands arc yery close 
together we ran a great risk of passing 
between them without seeing land, but 
then again ho argued that wo might be 
days or weeks beating up to Guam, and as 
ho could not tell its exact position, we 
might even pass it after all, while by keep¬ 
ing to the south we might have a better 
prospect of having fine weather, and 
findiug food on any shore at which we 
might touch. On the other hand again 
there was the risk of falling among savages, 
for the natives of those latitudes were 
known to be fierce, treacherous, and in¬ 
hospitable to strangers. 

We might, however, possibly meet with 
some ship, as we should cross the course 
pursued by Spanish vessels sailing from 
America to tlic Philippines. Should wo 

C s through the Caroline group wo should 
■e another long channel to sail over, and 
must then reach the coast of New Guinea. 
If driven thus far south our prospect of 
escape was small indeed; though we might 
obtain food, the people were supposed to be 
extremely savage and cruel. 

The doctor, to cheer us, said that he had 
some doubts about that, for although such 
was the character of the natives of some 
parts, there were others who might treat 
us kindly should we fall among them, pro¬ 
vided we behaved well and showed that we 
■wished to be friendly. 

As we sailetl on the sea gradually went 
down, and at length wo were nmningwith 
It light breeze over the smooth ocean. 


Though at first the warm sun was pleasant 
it soon became very hot, and while it dried 
our clothes increased our thirst. 

At the same time the heat destroyed the 
remaining portion of our fish, which be¬ 
came so bad that we were obliged to throw 
it overboard. We had now only a few raw 
potatoes and onions, and the little store of 
biscuits which the doctor had so -wisely 
husbanded. 

The mate told us that wo must make up 
our minds to live on very short allowance, 
and bo content -with a quarter of a biscuit, 
an onion, and a small piece of raw potato. 
To make the latter more wholesome he cut 
them and hung them up to dry in the sim. 
Our food was served out about noon, and 
each day we sat eagerly waiting for the 
hour. Homer would turn his eyes up and 
watch the sun till he fancied that it had 
gained its greatest altitude, and then cry 
out to the mate, 

“ It must be twelve o’clock, now, sir. 
Won’t Dr. Cockle look at his watch and 
see ? ” 

The doctor was the only person who 
kept his watch -wound up. The mate had 
collected aU the provi.sions and placed them 
in the stern-sheets, and he didn’t think fit 
to tell us how rapidly they were going. 
The quantity ho served out was scarcely 
sufilcient to keep body and soul together, 
but ho acted for the best; there was no 
doubt about that. We were all becoming 
rapidly weaker, and longing for some 
substantial fare. Homer at last cried out 
that if he didn’t get it he must die. Two 
or three of the other men said much the 
same thing. As I looked at their faces I 
felt afraid that they spoke the trath. Our 
limbs were swollen, and we felt so stiff 
that we were scarcely able to move. 

“Trust in God, lads,” said the mate, to 
try and cheer us up. 

We were no longer inclined to spin yarns 
or sing songs, and only now and then 
exchanged a few words with each other. 
Not long after this, as I was gazing over 
the side, I saw a movement in the water, 
and presently a score of flying-fish rose 
from the sea, their -wings glittering in the 
sunlight, and about a dozen pitched into 
the boat. Oh, how eagerly wo all stooped 
down to seize them ! Just then, as I was 
looking out, expecting.some more to come, 
I saw several dolphins, which had no 
doubt been pursuing the flying-fish, and 
now came close up to the boat, looking out 
for them. 

Notwithstanding our hunger the doctor 
advised that we &ould split the fish and 
hang them up in the sun to dry. We were, 
however, too hungry to do this, but the 
mate msisted that all should be handed to 
him. He then served out to each of us 
half a fish, which we eagerly devoured. 
This meal, scanty as it was, somewhat 
restored our strength. 

“ I told you to trust in God, lads,” said 
the mate. “ See, He has sent us these fish, 
and He’ll send us more, never fear.” 

Before long I saw, a hundred yards off, 
another flight of flying-fish rise from the 
sea, and come darting through the air 
like masses of silver, when, to our joy, a 
number struck the sail and dropped into 
the bottom of the boat. The mate imme¬ 
diately served out the remainder of those 
which had at first been sent to us. This 
made the men cheer up more than ever, as 
we cxpectiid that, now we had got into 
the tropics, we should have on ample supply 
every day. 

We saw large quantities of dolphins, 
bonitos, and albicores, which pursue the 


flying-fish, and induce them to seek for 
safety in flight; but none of the larger fish 
came near enough to enable us to catch 
them, though Brown, harpoon in hand, 
stood up as long as he could keep his fe<>1, 
in the expectation of striking one. It was 
very tantalising to see tliem sporting round 
us, and yet not to be able to get one on 
board. We had, however, a sufficient 
number of fijung-fish to give us a good 
meal each for that and the next day. The 
mate proposed drying some in the sun and 
reserving them in case no more should 
come aboard, but nearly all hands cried 
out that we were certain to have some 
more sent us, and begged so hard to have 
the fish -while the^ were good that the 
mate yielded to their wishes. 

During the night we steered south-east, 
■with the wind on our port quarter. It 
was in that direction Mr. Griffiths said Im 
knew the islands lay thickest. We bad 
a regular watch set, and a bright look-out 
kept ahead, for we could not toll when we 
might come upon reefs, and the boat 
might be knocked to pieces on some unin¬ 
habited spot where neither food nor water 
was to bo procured. The next day was 
passed much as the previous one had been, 
but no flying-fish came on board, though 
we saw them glittering in the air in the 
distance. It -was drawing towards evening 
when I saw a black triangular fin, which 
I knew to be that of a shark, coming up 
astern. 

“ What are you looking at?” asked the 
doctor. 

I told him. Presently we caught sight 
of the monster’s cruel eyes and back a 
couple of fathoms from the boat. I saw 
by their looks that the men did not like its 
appearance. 

“We hah him,” cried Sam Coal. “We 
eat him if he no cat us.” 

Brown, on hearing this remark, stood up,' 
with his harpoon in hand, but the savage 
brute seemed to know its danger, and kept 
j ust beyond his reach, eyeing us, we thought, 
as if he expected to make a feast of the 
whole party. 

The men made their remarks on the 
shark, for ha-ving had sufficient food they 
had somewhat recovered their spirits. Still 
I -wished that the shark would take its 
departure, but it kept on swimming along¬ 
side the boat, and as the breeze freshened 
it made faster -way to keep up -with us 
Brown at last proposed shooting it, for oui 
Mwder, being in a metal flask, had kepi 
dry, but Mr. Griffiths objected to anj 
being expended for the purpose. It was s 
hundred to one that the shark would hi 
killed, he said, and every charge might lx 
of value. Still, as no flying-fish had beei 
caught, the men cried out that they inns 
have the shark, and Mr. Griffiths at lengtl 
allowed Brown, who was a good shot, p 
try and hit it in a -vital part. Just, how 
ever, as ho stood up with the musket in hi 
hands the shark dived and disappeared. 

“Ah, ha. Jack Shark know what yo 
oing to do. Him know eberytiag,” sai 
am Coal. 

Shortly after this the sun sank amid 
bank of black clouds, and darkness cam 
down on the world of waters, the weathi 
again looking very threatening. I wi 
awakened by a splash of water in my fao 
On sitting up, though a heavy sea wi 
running, I found that the boat was sti 
keeping on her course. The sail had bc« 
reefed, but it was as much as wo cou.' 
carry. Again and again the sea broke < 
boara. The sleepers were all aroused, ai 
we bad to bail as fast as we could. 
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Prp^Titly tii«^ mate said, “We must ! 
hwe her to, la<ls. Got the riift rig"f <l.” 

We soon had thia done, bnt as wo were 
Tonnning to a lieavj- sea came rolling up, 
and. breaking on hoard, nearly carried Sam 
yoal over the eide. The raft rvas hove 
into the water, and we lay head to wind 
as before, with tho oar apeak. Thia did 
tho seas from oceasimiallv 
breaking on board, though they came witK 
less violence than they would otherwise 
have done ; hut the boat was severely 
strained and shattered astheylx'at against 
her, and she now began to leak in a way 
■which gave us just cause for alarm. 

We sMnt the night bailing as hard as 
■we could, all striving to save our lives; 
but wo hoped almost against hope that wo 
should succeed. 

At last some of the men, as before, began 
to despsdr, saying that it was as well to die 
now as a few hours later, and that it would 
be better to give in and lot the boat sink, 
hut seeing the mate and doctor calm and 
composed as ever, I tried to imitate their 
example. 

“God wants us to labour on, lads,” cried 
Hr. Griffiths. “ He’ll help us if we do. 
Gales in these latitudes never last long. 
Perhaps to-morrow wo shall have a fine 
day and catch some more flying-fish, or 
maybe wo are not far off from au island, 
and wo shall be able to stretch our legs 
and find plenty of cocoa-nuts, and por- 
hms yams and pigs. We shall soon have 
a m-e alight and something cooking before 
it, and then won’t we eat, boys ! ” 

This sort of talk had a good effect upon 
"the men, and they no longer had any 
thonght of giving in. Still, the night 
went by very slowly. Sleeping, even if wo 
had had time, ■with the water washing into 
the boat, was next to impossible. 

Daylight came bitek at last, and as the 
sun rose the clouds dispersed, the wind 
rapidly dropped, and the sea went do^wn. 
In a short time the mate ordered tho raft 
to he got on board, and wo ran on as 
before. We were very nearly starving, for 
we had had nothing to eat since we had 
devoured the raw flying-fish on the pre¬ 
vious day. 

“The doctor’s got some biscuit,” said 
one of the men, and they at once all cried 
out, begging that they might have it. The 
mate, ho^wever, would only give ns a 
quarter of a biscuit each, with a little 
water. It just served to stay the gnaw¬ 
ings of hunger, but as the day grew on 
we wanted food as much as ever, and our 
spirits again sank. 

For the first time I began to think that 
1 should not survive, even if the mate and 
Dr. Cockle did. Though they had eaten 
no more than any of us, they endured their 
sofferings better. By this time ■we were a 
scarecrow crew, our hair long, our faces 
wan, our bodies shrunk, and our akin 
tanned to a yellow by the hot sun. At 
last the men entreated that they might 
have the remainder of the biscuit, declaring 
that they were ready to die after they had 
had one good meal if we could not catch 
any more flying-fish. 

“ No, ladis,” said Mr. Griffiths; “ I know 
■what is best for you. Your lives are com¬ 
mitted to my charge, and I’ll not yield to 
your wishes. See, while you have been 
talking the water has been coming into the 
boat. Turn to and bail away.” 

They obeyed, though with scowling 
countenances. The mate had both the 
guns in the stem-sheets, and he and the 
doctor looked as if they were prepared to 
resist ■violence. The men knew also that 
.T im and 1 would have sided with the 
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officers. The ■wind had dropped, and ■with 
.a gentle brtezi' we were gliding on, when 
suddenly, not ten yards off, a number of 
flving-fisli rose out of the wat(T and came 
towards the boat. Some struck the sail, 
and others we beat back with our hands. 

“ I told you not to despair, lads.” said 
Mr. Griffiths. ‘'Thank God for what He 
has sent us ! ” 

I believe ■«-o all did so most heartily. 
The mate allowed all the fish ■we had 
caught to be oaten. I heard the doctor 
aik him why he did so, as wc might catch 
no more till the next day. 

“I’ll tell you presently,” ho answered. 

Wc had finishial our meal, with just a 
small piece of biscuit ajiiece and a quarter 
of a pint of water, when the mate stood up, 
and, shading his eyes, gazed ahead. 

“ I would not say so before, lads, for fear 
of disappointing you, but I now tell you 
that we’re in sight of land. It is not very 
largo, and may not be inhabited; it may have 
no cocoa-nuts or other vegetables on it, but 
it will give us room to stretch our legs, and 
we may l>o able to catch as many fish as we 
want off it.” 

“ Thank God 1 ’’ burst from tho lips of 
mostof thccrew, and I and someothers knelt 
down to return thanks to Him who had 
thus far pr<'served us, while wo prayed that 
we might be brought in time to a place of 
safety. 

We all now wanted to stand up and see 
the land. The mate told us to sit quiet, 
but he allowed each one of us at a time to 
rise to our feet and tahi‘ a look ahcinl. A 
bluo irregular lino coidd just be distin¬ 
guished above the horizon, clear and de¬ 
fined. That it was land none of us had 
any doubt. A fair breeze carried us along 
at the rate of four or five knots an hour. 
In less than a couple of hours wo might 
hope to he on shore, but tbo sun was sink¬ 
ing, and it would be dark, unless the breeze 
freshened, before we could reach it. 

In a short time tho wind fell, on which 
our hopes of landing before night were 
disappointed. We got out the oars, how¬ 
ever, and pulled on. 

“ We must bo careful, lads,” said tho 
mate, after wc had rowed some distance. 
“Mostof these islands are surrounded by 
coral reefs, and wo may run upon one of 
them in the dark and knock the boat to 
pieces. We must heave to, shortly, and 
wait for daylight.” 

Some of the men grumbled at this, and 
asserted that tho noise of the surf upon the 
roofs would give us sufficient notice when 
we ■were approaching them, but the mate 
was firm. 

“ I will not risk tho safety of the boat 
for the sake of getting on shore a few 
hours earlier,” he said. 

We all, however, had the satisfaction of 
taking another look at the land and assur¬ 
ing ourselves that it was hand before dark¬ 
ness came on. Mr. Griffitlis then ordered 
us to lay in our oars, and except two who 
were to keep watch and bail out tho water 
which leaked into the boat, to lie down 
and go to sleep. 

I don’t think many of us did sleep. We 
were all thinking too much about getting 
on shore in the morning to care for rest. 
We forgot that before that timo another 
gale might spring up and drive us off the 
land, or dash the boat a hopeless ■wreck 
upon the coral reef. 

(To he continued.) 
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The Rkjiit-hand End Game. 

lu'inovo tho marble from the upper rightOinrd 
comer hole and proceed a.s before, going fnou 
place to jilace, as shown by the figures on tlio 
diagram. Get this by heart, and play the gtiuie 
without the problem. 


AEITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 


The Fortttkate Neapolit.vn. 

One of those picturesque, but I am afraid 
la/y, gentlemen wlioliaunt the quay.s and bridges 
of Venice, having turned his attention to busi¬ 
ness (for a wonder), Itought a job-lot of flask.s of 
oil, and was fortunate enough to dispose of 
almost his entire bargain (piiekly, and at a good 
profit, to three persons only. To tlic first he 
sold half the entire immher, and half a Ihisk 
over ; to the second half of llie remainder, ainl 
half a flask over; and to the thii-d customer lie 
disclosed of half then on hand, and another half* 
flask over, lie had then three dozen flaslcs left, 
besido.s a handsome profit. 

This seems puzzling, esi>ecially looking to tho 
dilliculty of dividing a flask of oil; but it is 
really .simple if wc remember that in taking the 
lialf of an odd number wc take the exact half, 


and one half over. 


Thus, the Xt*ai>oUUn originally 


bought... 

1st sale (half tbo number, and 

fliLsks 

i-fi;Lak over) . 

1 •■'‘ 


MT „ 

2nd sale (half the remainder, and 


A-flask over) ... 

74 „ 

3rd sale (as before) . 

7-t „ 

37 „ 

In hand. 

30 ,, 


Fouty-five. 

Divide the number forty-five into four paits. 
To the first part add two, and subtract a like 
number from the second part; multiply tho 
third part by two, and divide the fourtli hy the 
same number. Tlien let the sum of the addition, 
the remainder of the subtraction, the pMdiu t of 
the multiplication, and the quotient oi tho 
division be all cfpuil. 

Here it is :— 

1st part, 8. To this add 2. The sum is 10. 

2nd ,, 12. Subtract 2. Remainder 10. 

3rd „ 5. Multiply by 2. Product 10. 

4th ,, 20. Divide by 2. Quotient 10, 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Seuies.) 

L—The Tournament (Essay Prizes). 

E are ^lail to be able to ooniplotc our 
Award in this Competition, for wliicli, in 
addition to the drawing jn-izes, jus ]*ubliHhed on 
page 323, wo olfered prizes of ‘20s., ISs. , ami 
10s., for the three best original essays. Full 
details of tlie condition.^, rales, etc,, will be 
found on p. 16 of this volume. Our examination 
rc.sults as follows :— 

Fird rrize (20s.), Cla-ss I., ages between 1"and 
21—AnTiini Gm.ks, Clapham, S.W. 

Second Prize (15.S.), Clas.H II., ag(\s between Id 
and 17—W.M.rrR Kelly, Islington, N. 
Third Prize (lOs.), Chiss III., all ages up to 14, 
—Rodeut Thomson*, ^aim, N.B. 

Ceetificates. 

Class I.—Ages 17 to 21. 

Floren'CE Alcock, Bury. Lancashire.—AMT ELIZA- 
BETH ALPEn, Hatton (Jarden.—K ate A. Berry. «t. 
John’s.—L oiky Eaqlksto.v, Oxford.—T homas Mar¬ 
shall, HunderUnd -*-Lkh}hton B. Bamnktt, Asli- 
bounie, Derbyshire.—F loue.nce Buckley, Glosaop, 
Manchester.—L ouisa H. Althaus, St. I'eter's Fark, 
Padiiiiiffton.—W. m. E. IIu.mi’HHEYS, BcanniarU.— 
.Fames c. bain. Maybolc, Ayrsliire, >i B.—Emily M. 
llL'THERKOHi>, South Hackney. —Lizzie Sharplby, 
^Vra^l^y, Lincolnshire.—K ate B. Garland, Chichester, 
Sussex.—K ate TKonRinnK, Exeter.-H erbert J. P. 
Kimpton, Oanonbnry.—K lore.vce SiHTiI, Manchester. 
—H. >V. ESTWiSTLK, Tamworth.—C harlm H. M. 
CoWEN, Dcrby.'-FKEDK, Wm. Clowes, KIbworth, near 
Leicester.- Maroarkt Barry. Birkdale, Southport.— 
Kmma M. LK.-HLIK, Keniptown, Brighton.—O eokoe 
Burdok, Congreshury, near Bristol.—E. Jf. Thompson, 
llkley, Yorks.—E obkrt J. F. Donald, Dromore, co. 
Down, Ireland.—JEREMIAH Geo. Chapman. Xorwich. 
—Hkkijikt St. vt.scent Holden. Southport, Lan¬ 
cashire.—D avid Smith Cairns, Stitchel, Kelso, N.B, 
—Richard R. Martin, South Belgravia. -Arthur H. 
TH-ATCIIER, Aylesbury, Bucks. — IUENE M. luviNE, 
Arbroath, N' B. 

Cl.vss II.—Ages 14 to 17. 

Albert Edward Stembridhe, Keniptown, Brighton. 
— Colin J. M.ackav, Inverness, N. 11 SAMUEL A. 
Walton. Peckhsni.—C iias. B. Coklky, Barnshtm.— 
Dora Green. Wiirwick.—J oseph Heath, Bath.— 
Albert H. Michell, Liverpool .—albert H. Shaw, 
HuddersHeld. -Charles W. Walker, Sunderland.— 
ALEXANDRA WHITTLE, Petersflcld. - Herbert G. 
COALES, Newport Pagnell.—MA(iaiK A. Mackarlane, 
Thetford, Norfolk.—RICHARD J. Hui*OooD, Newport, 
Mon.—S tephen Hinds, Waimer, nenr Deal, Kent — 
Francis J. Lkkse, Newton Abbot, Devon.—G ko. S. 
BUTCHER, Clapham.—L ouisa tatlock. Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire—H. Tiiobpk, Peckham 
Rye—J amk.s Scott, Arbroath, N.B. —Victor JIartin, 
Brook. Kent.—J ohn Delchar, Kirriemuir. N.B.— 
A. E. Barber, Northampton.—W m. Hamilton, Jun., 
Musselburgh, Edinburgh.-Titosr as P. Davies, Cly- 
dach, near Abergavenny.—K athkuink Kknsil, Guild¬ 
ford. Surrey. Andrew M, Dickson, Kusliolmc, Man¬ 
chester.—W m. F. Tubman, Exmouth. Devon.—J amk.*? 
N. NOBLE, Irvine, N.B. — W. H, Dunn, Bradford, 
Yorks.—F rank Sykes, Hyde Park.—R ichard Nor¬ 
man, Hornsey Riie-llEEUERT Wsi, IIoRwiLL, Sheb- 
bear, N, Devon. -Cathbrinf. Harrison KENCii,Blrstal. 
—John Simpson, Jun., Droughty Ferry, mar Dundee. 
—Joseph Thomas Davies. Newport, Mon.—W m. J. 
Abbott. Sunderland.- Thoma.s 8. Wright, Witley, 
near Godalniing.—G ko. U.Good.man, M’olverhampton. 
—Alice Ksther Cohk.n, Kdgbaston, Birmlnglmin.— 
Harry Hopkins, Momington Crescent. - Robert 
Howard Gill, Wednesbmy, Staffordshire. — A 
Barker, .Sheffield.—J ames L. .Sil\kii. BurdettBoad. 
—Ed.mund M. Smith. Bra'lford, Yorks -Ernest G. 
WiiiTE. Ix‘C, Kent.—H igh M. Faiklie, Carlisle.— 
MARION E. Martin, Tiverton. Devonshire. -William 
Falconer, Leeds, Yorks.—L ewis S. Wilkinson, Hud* 
dcrsfleUl, Yorks —IxiuiS F. Dods, iilgliani, near 
Bochc.xtcr, Kent.-P hilip L. Gray, Southampton — 
Flurrscb L. Seeley, PUistow.—C harlie Ferguson, 
Greenock. N.B.-Albert H. Wii.kkr.son, Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds.—Joil.N W. Trickey, Exeter. 

CT.a.s-s III.—Ages np to 14. 

James F. Flsiier, CaminTwell.—T homas F. Moxon, 
Chlgwell, Kssex.—U artnall J. Limmek, Cromer, Nor¬ 
folk.—J ohn Keen. Falmouth.—J ohn Hutchi.nson, 
iLarwlch.—F rederick E Taylor, Liverpool.—E dwin 
R. Wilkinson, Bristol.—J ohn WYLiK,Belfast.-*WM. H 
Wickham, cievcdoD.—G ko.H. Ely, TimUco.—E rnest 
IL Kllis, Kxmouih.—R obert N. Hukoess, Carlisle.— 
Arthur F. Collett, Wlraldedon.—A lice Webber, 
Kicknianiworth.' Wilfred Atkins, Upper Clapton.— 
Ernest Harvey, Hacknev.-C. I. Ruutleikjk, New- 
caitle on Tyne. Gro. S. Ellh, Pimlico. Harry E. 
Kemp, Sudbury, Suffolk.—F anny D. Bostxh'K, Stone 
—Andrew UR< 4 UiiAnT, Arbroath, N.B, -Edward H. 
Fok.yter, NoUing Hill.—B ertha Johnson, Norwich, 
—Samuel 8. Hardy. Newj>o«t, Isle of Wight.— 
Arthur e A. Gamble. BromhUl, Sheffield.-J kanie 
M. Waostaffr, East Dulwich.- Howard W. Lee, 
Headless Cross, Redditch.—G rorok Evans, Wylde 
«reen near Hlrmlnghsm.—J ames Carson, Eatlimlnes, 
^ubUa.-ABTHCR Kerr Trommrr. Lydney, Oloucca- 
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tershire.—OEoncR Croft O. Wood, DarlastoTi.—M aby 
Jepiicott, Mofieley, near Birmingham.— Kate de 
Burgh IIhuce, Charleville, co. Cork.—L uther Steven¬ 
son, Salelmrst, Sussex.-JKSSlE 1 ’avne, Keigate. 

The large number of certificates thus atvarded 
(and the certiticate this time is an entirely new 
one, specially designed for us and handsomely 
printed in coloui's) may serve to indicate both the 
number and excellence of the Kssnys submitted in 
this Competition. Great discrimination luis been 
shown by many competitors as regards the con¬ 
flicting evidence in relation to the orhjin of the 
toiiniameiit. Nearly all agree in allowing to 
the Frencli the honour of forming the code of 
laws governing it, and there is equal agreement 
upon the question of its introductinii into 
England by the Normans at the Conque.st. The 
history of its rise and fall, with the notable 
persons connected with it, and the leading inci¬ 
dents, have been fully and carefully noted, King 
Arthur and hi.s knights having a considerable 
part of the attention. 

The 'lists of the tournament in raising the tone 
of courage, gallantry, humanity, ami morality, 
were duly recognised, and the abuses in the 
direction of money wasted and petty or serious 
quarrels needlessly raised have not been for¬ 
gotten. 

Some essayists have adopted the method of 
first stating the facts, so far as ascertainable, 
and then drawing the inferences ; others have 
drawn the inferences as they proceeded. Others, 
again, have adopted the nanative form. 

We have been pleased with the care manifested 
by the inajoiity of the competitors, though 
some have been singularly careless in matters of 
detail. A good sprinkling of the writers have 
spoken of 1066 as the middle of the “tenth” 
century—the majority, indeetl, of tliose offenders 
being in the first cla-ss. Tautology is noticeable 
in many essays, and the writers might do well 
to adopt the plan of lloget mentioned in his 
“Thesaurus.” 

Of the Drawings (the names of the prize¬ 
winners were given on page 3‘23) we may here 
remark that many were very good; in the 
originals a few really excellent. Some of the 
copies, while very fairly drawn, wore sjjoilt by 
too mnch colour ; though others were tinted 
with excellent judgment and taste. The best of 
the drawings, which wnll embrace the whole of 
those for which certificates were awarded, wc 
purpose sending to two of the best-known Boys’ 
Homes and Trainiug Shi[»s—half to each. VVe 
shall send them as a gift from the readers of the 
Boy’s Ow'n Paper, on the principle already 
suggested by us, and assented to by the 
competitors, and doubt not they will be liighly 
appreciated by the lads into whose hands they 
will come. 

J ust one other word. Several correspondents 
have written to complain that the names of 
girls should appear in our list, while boys are not 
allowed to compete in the Girl’s Own Paper. 
They need be under no apprehension that we 
should deal thus unfairly. Girls are not noio 
allowed to compete for our prizes, as may lie 
readily seen by reference to the conditions in 
regard to subjects offered by us for competition 
this year ; but of course girls will have to share 
the honours with the boys in tliosc subjects 
issued in our page.? without restriction as to sex 
before the Girl’s Own Paper was started or the 
new rule came into force. 

Our Award in the Seinpach competition will 
probably follow next week. 

— - 

Carrtsponbencc. 


Rabbits a.nd Rabbit-eerpino.—R eferring to a recent 
reply in this column to “ Bunny,*’ A. M. L. writes: 
"I see >on advise the giving of water to rabbits 
when Erecn food is scarce. As one much interested 
in rabbits, and a large amateur breeder, 1 ventore to 
give my opinion. Nothing, 1 am convinced, can l>e 
more injurious to rabbits, especially when young, 
the invariable consequences being a swelling of the 
stomach, and ultimate death. This is not my expe¬ 
rience alone, but that of every writer on the sulijoct 
and breeder whom I can cal! to mind In winter 
time, when it is difficult to proenre for, them their 
natural food, I give tea-leaves, moist, but not wet, 



together with the usual ([U.'intity of oats, barley, ami 
BO on. To a breeding doc. a little wnnu bread-antl- 
milk may be given with advontufte, .'iml even milk 
by itself if the litter l)e large. The use of water 
is so injurious to rabbits that breeders nill not evuji 
give their animals green food when the dew is on it, 
as it pioduces looseness: and I have known many 
whoM'oiildnot allow the milk on any account, though 
about that ('pinions differ.’’ There, that is one side 
of the (|uestiun, put as strongly as it could well be ; 
and now f. r the other. Tlie llev. J. G. Wood, to 
whom ve sent the letter lor his views, writes ; “ I 
have bred rjibbits largely, and my experience is In: 
favour of water. In deference to books, 1 at fira‘< 
gave them none, but found that I had been wrong. 
You catjnot make the rabbits drink, and they will 
not do so unless they need the water. In their wild 
state they got plenty of water, the dew alone afford¬ 
ing an abundant supply. Your coirespondeut ia 
(mite right in giving his own experience, but it 
(liffers fiuui mine.’* 

G. Southgate, G. W. B.. .aiul Others.—Many thanks 
for your kindly letter. The report (proted from the 
Knmsgate paper wris contradicted by a magistrate in 
another w’eck's number, but of course the slanderer 
will take uo notice of that fact. 

Mon Cher.—R ead the article on “Skjiting and .Scutt- 
line" in No. 1, Buy’s Own P.ypek : It can still be 
had. Having well digosted this, you might pass on 
to our recent articles on Figure-skjiting. 

P. Q, R.- Cyras, king of Persia, f« chiefly memorable 
for having conquered Cra-sus, the rich and powerful 
king of Lydia, und N'abonadtus, king of Babylon, 
which city he took after a siege of two years. His 
dominions at last reached from the Hellespont to 
the Indus; but in marching against the Mnssagetn;, 
a ]>eople of .^i-ythia, thouali lie w as successful in the 
first battle, in the second lie was slain, ac. 529. 

F. W'. C.—Your question involves rather an intricate 
mutter of law*, and its solution depends entirely upon 
circumstances. On the face uf it. we sliould say you 
have only to i)rove yciur identity to get the money ^ 
but you should consult a respectable solicitor. 

A CoNST.eNT Reader.—T he steamer London, cn her 
way to Melbourne, foundered in the Bay of Biscay 
on January 11, lUb6. About 220 persons perished,, 
including Captain Martin and Dr. Woolley, ihe prin¬ 
cipal of the University of Sydney, 

N. J. A.— Oil<Ni and painted canvas would answer your 
purpose. 

B. J. Lange.—T he “Atheuicum" and “Academy,’” 
weekly papers, both published at threepence, are 
entirely devoted to “ literature, art. and science.*’ 

O. C. B.—Varnish for coloured drawings and prints 
may be made as follow sCanada bnlsHni, one ounce; 
spirits of turpentine, two ounces, n)ixed. Beforer 
tills is applied, the drawing or print should be sized 
w ith a solution of isinglass in water ; nnd when dry, 
apply the varnish with a camel h&ir brush. 

W. S.-Many different systems of mnemonics have 
been framed, but it is veiy doubtful whether iluy 
have proveil of much practical use to any but their 
framers, lick’s treatise on “ Memory” is wortls 
ronsulting; by its constant use wonderful feats of 
memory have been performed. 

ExquiBER.—L There are many good books on “Hic* 
translation nnd printing of the Bible.” "Our Eng¬ 
lish Bible, its Translators and Translations,” by Dr. 
Htoughton, published at 60, Fatemoster Row, treats 
fully of the subject so for as it affects our own coun¬ 
try. The Rev. J. H. Blunt's “Plain Account of the 
English Bible ” goes over the same ground in a m(;re 
popular form ; ns also does “ L. N. K.'s” “ Book aud 
its .story.” 2. Any bookseller could get you a Ixiok 
on etiquette. 3. We have nlresdy announced tlmL 
we shall publish papers on chemistry. 

J.R. H. (Leicester.)—lu the second competition n far- 
higher standard was reached by those who sent in,. 
an«l hence it was, no doubt, that you did not suc¬ 
ceed the same as in the fonner instance, even thougta 
your second effort was quite cHiual to the first. 

J. T. W. (BridgnortSi.)—There is no absolute rule for 
either essay or senuon writing. Follow yuur own 
judgment: though, generally speaking, the fewer- 
formal divisions the better. 

J. B. nnd W. H.—1. For enlistment in the Royal 
Marines the minimum standard is ns follows : heigh t, 
6ft. 6in. : chest measurement, 33in. ; age, 13 to 30. 
2. Models of vesstls are continually appearing in our 
columns. 

R. M. “wishes to know what height he must be to 
join the band of the (50th Rides, and whether he; 
must have a knowledge uf music." The bnodsmen of 
most regiments nj-e now obtained from the bailed 
companies of the various military and uri>han schools 
—from lads who have not only been chosen frotis 
their fellows because of their special fitness, but 
who also have been trained as musicians from isra 
early Outsiders would have little or no chance. 
Height is not a consideration In the hands. *1110- 
heignt of the rank and file in the <50th Rifles 
5ft. 4^10.; and the chest measurement 34iiL 

Peter Trawl.—I n Weale’a Rudimentary Series thex-^ 
is a book call(i(l “ Modern Architecture,” which go^» 
fully Into order, style, and design. Lockwoods ar-e: 
the publishers, and you can order it of any boolc. 
seller. 

Letters have also been reeeived from “Moment,*** 
£l Dorado, and many Others, but it is not nece^sas^ 
to occupy space with replies. Suggestions shall t>e> 
attended to as far as possible- 
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one fine summer day, a little before noon. 
We were to have a half-holiday that day, 
a most unusual thing with u.s. But a 
strange gentleman, dressed as a clergy¬ 
man, had been in the school that morning, 
o M E, lads, and, after talking for a few minutes with 
what are wo the mimter, had made us a speech, in the 
to do this ' course of which he informed us that he 
afternoon?” himself had once been a boy in our very 
shouted a ' school. 

b r o a d - I At this we looked at one another in 
shouldered, j astonishment. Could it be po.ssiblo that 
rough-look- ' this hand.some, clever-looking gentleman 
ing boy, as had ever sat at the same desks we were 
we rushed then occupying ? And amongst poor vil- 
out of school lage boys such as all of us were ? Could it 


Bt the .\rTnoii ok "How I Hei.peh to 
Beat the Uoc.vnAiiY,” Ere. 


We became aware af a great danger threatening us. 
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lihow yourselves brave. And when a boy 
refuses to do a mean or cruel thing, don’t 
set him down—ns so many boys are apt to 
do—88 a coward. He may be as brave as 
a little lion; in fact, by his very refusing 
to join in such an action, he may show the 
best and truest kind of courage.” 

I fear wo were somewhat tired of this 
long “ jaw,” as we called it; but the sweet 
came after the bitter, as it generally does, 
when the clergyman asked the master to 
oblige him by giving us a half-holiday 
that day. Then, after wishing us all good 
morning and a merry afternoon, he de¬ 
parted, amidst ringing cheers, leaving with 
the master a sovereign, to be expended in 
books for the school library. 

After he had gone, the master informed 
us that our distinguished-looking visitor 
was the son of a poor labourer of our 
parish—he had died before some of us wore 
bom—and that some twenty years ago 
this very clergyman was the head of our 
village school. 

By dint of his own worth and talents he 
had worked his way up till he was now 
rector of one of the most important seaside 
towns in England. 

“There is an example for you,” added 
the master, with pardonable pride; “ and 
remember, I never knew him do a mean 
or unkind action. Now you may have the 
rest of the day to yourselves.” 

Tes: what were we to do ? as Brassy 
had asked. 

We called this boy “ Brassy,” I suppose, 
on account of his brazen impudence, a 
feature of his character whim nobody 
could fail to notice after even a very 
short acquaintance. 

It seemed a somewhat difficult question 
to answer. It was almost too late in the 
season for bird’s-nesting, or we should, I 
fear, have almost unanimously voted for 
that amusement. Cricket as a popular 
boys’ game had hardly reached our remote 
parish. Bathing was suggested, but it was 
soon put aside with the remark that we 
ceuld bathe almost any evening after 
school. 

“ I have it,” said Brassy at last—“ a 
bird hunting.” 

“ Capital! ” shouted several, and in a 
moment it was settled that this should be 
our afternoon’s employmont. 

“ How many of you will go P ” asked 
Brassy. 

Every hand was held up—except in one 
cose. 

“ What! won’t you go, young Jumper? ” 
shouted Brassy, with a sneer. 

" No,” replied the boy who had been 
thus addressed. 

“Why not?” asked Brassy again, in a 
still more scornful tone. 

“ Because mother says it’s a cruel sport, 
and because I don’t like it myself.” 

“ Oho! mother says it’s cruel, does she ? 
Poor little mammy-bird! Go home and 
suck his thumb, then, there’s a good little 
pet! ” said Brassy, chucking the little 
fellow under the chin with very unneces¬ 
sary violence, amid the laughter of the rest 
of us. 

“Do you know who’s the bi ggest coward 
in all our school?” he asked, in a loud 
tone, as we moved away, leaving the little 
chap behind. “It’s young Jumper; he 
daren’t do anything.” 

I looked back at Jumper and saw his 
Kp quivering and the tears standing in his 
eyes, and longed to run back to him, but 
dared not risk the taunts I should bo sure 
to receive in plenty from the mob of “ bird- 

■'‘.ei-s.” 


At two o’clock we met, as agreed, at the 
milestone just outside the village, and each 
boy proeoifded to fill every pocket about 
him, and even his hat and hands, with 
smooth, rounded stones from the heaps by 
the roadside—“ good shiers,” as we called 
thorn. Wo then proceeded in a body to 
one of the many fine, high hedges for 
which our district was famous. Here we 
divided into two pretty equal bands, one 
of which took one side of the hedge, whilst 
the other party crept through a gap to the 
other side. We were now ready for action. 
Keeping abreast of each other, the two 
gangs meved down the fields—regardless 
of the fine meadow just ready for cutting 
which they w'ero trampling down—all yell¬ 
ing and hooting at the top of their voices. 

We had not gone half a dozen yards 
before we startled a bird, which thereupon 
fluttered along in the hedge for a few yards. 
A double volley of stones immediately clat¬ 
tered 'about the poor little creature, and 
then another, and another. The bird was 
evidently quite bewildered, and seemed 
incapable of flying out of danger. In a 
few seconds it dropped to the bottom of 
the hedge, and was picked up by Brassy 
amidst the vociferations of the whole party. 
It was a young thrush evidently, hardly 
old enough to fly at all, and was shockingly 
mangled and battered. 

In about fifty yards we sighted another 
flatterer, and a similar scene was 
eua^.cd. Thus we went on for an hour or 
so, during which time we had killed some 
scores of poor birds, most of them quite 
young ones. Hardly any escaped. Indeed, 
how could they? If an imhappy bird 
attempted to fly out of the hedge, on 
whichever side, it was at once diiven bock 
by showers of stones, by hate, sticks, feet, 
hootings, and so forth. 

It was, indeed, as Jumper’s mother had 
said, a cruel sport. Some ef us, in our 
heart of hearts, felt it to be so, I think, 
though we did not venture to say as much, 
for was not our village quite famous in the 
district for its skill in this very bird-hunt¬ 
ing ? It was quite certain that we were 
the superiors in this respect of the boys of 
the neighbouring parishes, and we gloried 
in the fact. So accustomed were we to 
regard the sport as clever and manly, that 
few of us nally ever considered it as cruel, 
or in any way blameworthy. 

We stopped at the end of an hour, as I 
have said, and this for more than one 
reason. In the first place, wq, were tired ; 
in the second place, we had used up our 
stock of stones; but, above all, the portly 
figure of the farmer, seated on his well- 
known nag, could be seen in the distance 
rapidly bearing down upon us. It is need¬ 
less to say that we di^ppeared with re¬ 
markable r.apidity, some through the 
jjlantation and down the slope to the canal, 
others into the “whin” bushes on the 
common near, whilst a few swarmed up 
into a remarkably fine young chestnut-tree 
close by. 

I was one of those who, after a few 
minutes’ hard running, found themselves 
on the bonk of the canal. Here, as wo were 
out of danger, we threw ourselves do\s-n on 
the grass to recover breath. We were just 
in front of a small barge which was moored 
to the bank. After a Utflo time we noticed 
that there seemed no one on board this 
barge. 

“ I’ll go and see,” said one of our num¬ 
ber, jumping up. And accordingly he 
sprang on board and peered down into the 
little cabin. “ Nobody here at all! ” he 
shouted. 


Then one lad, whose father was gar. 
dener and general factotum to omr villagi 
doctor, remembered hearing his parent sa; 
that a bargeman’s wife had stumbled au< 
broken her arm, and that the man and hi 
wife were coming up to the surgery in th 
afternoon to have the broken bone set 
No doubt this was the very barge. 

“ I say, lads,” broke out Brassy, a brigh 
idea coming suddenly into his hrad, “let’ 
tow the ba^e a mile or two farther dowi 
Won’t it be fun ! The chap will have a rai 
look for his boat. Won’t he storm, that 
aU.” 

A gleeful shout was the response to th: 
proposal. 

“ Let’s start at once,” sang out seven 
voices together. 

“But, I say, lads,” interposed a be 
nicknamed Bnipe (we had nicknames fi 
every boy in the village), “ what about tl 
woman with the broken arm ? Won’t 
be too bad to ask her to walk a mile or tv 
more ? ” 

“ Get out. Snipe, you ‘ sappy,’ why th 
won’t hurt her; besides, the man has li 
horse. If you don’t like the job yi 
can go home, like yoimg baby Jumper 
concluded Brassy, with a sneer. 

Snipe's scruples could not stand this, 
ho at once hmped to undo the ropes i 
which the barge was fastened to the stmn 
of the old willows growing along the car 
bank just in that place. 

It was agreed that half the boys shot 
get into the barge, “to manage her,” 
Brassy said, whilst the other half shot 
“ haul,” that is, tug at the rope, and 
drag the barge along. Of course Brai 
was one of those who were to ride—all 1 
bigger lads, in fact, got into the bo 
wh&t all the smaller ones were made 
“haul.” 

Wo soon got fairly on our way, to i 
delight of all, especially of those on boa 
It was a glorious afternoon, and there v 
nobody in sight likely to interfere with i 
fun. True, the lock-keeper’s wife, so 
two or three hundred yards higher up 
canal, had shouted to us to leave the ba 
alone, but a loud roar of derisive laugh 
was all the answer she had got; and, tu 
iug a comer, we were soon out of her sip 
It was an exciting escapade, and 
all thoroughly enjoyed it. Brassy e.s 
dally was uproariously merry, and pi a 
a thousand mad pranks. He pretended 
be captain of a man-of-war, and g 
orders to clear the decksfor an engagemc 
ho walked all round the barge as clos 
the edge as possible, nmning great risl 
falling into the water; he throw oi 
boar d a plank, which ho secured-by me 
of a rope to the sttrn, and then got di 
on to the plank, and thus rode behind 
what he called his “ gig,” quite hoed 
ef the fact that the plank might at 
moment “tip,” and throw him into 
water, he not being a swimmer either. 

Wo had got about a couple of n 
away from our starting-place witl 
meeting with a single person to disturb 
but at this point we became aware i 
great danger threatening us, in the 
proach along the towing-path of a mai 
horseback. No doubt it was the barge 
himself. Quick ns lightning the tow 
rope was dropped by us smaller boys, 
made off with all speed. Those in the 
were somewhat in a fix, for it was to< 
from the bank to admit of their jum 
on shore, and the man was almost cloi 
hand, and flouiishing a most formid 
whip. Nevertheless several boys madt 
attempt, and succeeded so well that 
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CMsht the willow twigs which grew plcn- | 
I tkWy thereabouts, and in a moment the 
Ms were scaruporing away in every direc- 
I ton. Amangfit those was Brassy. Others, 
j who dared not tAlto tho leap, were obliged j 
to on the barge, and, as the man 
(m& up, they commenced blubbering in | 
I ane style. However, to their astonish- 
I mat and delight, he passed tho barge 
I ^thoot stopiriug, and kept on his courao | 
‘ doLg.the towing-path. 

It was now seeu that he meant to secure 
I Brasiy, whom he rightly judged to be the 
mgleader. Brassy soon saw all this, and, 

! iiird pressed, began to roar as lustily as it 
m possible for him to do with the little 
I bmth he had left. Like a hunted fox he 
j ;»feed about for the means of safety, but 
' amone. Just at the last moment, when 
:ltf fliek of tho whip fairly clicked within 
jj&rdof his shoulders, he found a way of 
^pc. He had just reached tho spot 
' ritere a covered drain ran into the canal, , 
liad he remembered how ho had often, j 
rien a little younger, crept up this drain 
libr quite a hundred yards or so. Without 
« moment's hesitation he jmuped down 
I me hank, and in an insttmt was fairly 
sade the drain and out of the reach of the 
viiip. 

It was summer time, and so tho brickod < 
sum or culvert was as dry as possible, 
r&e man was fairly nonplussed for tho 
w^ment, and Brassy gave a yell of triumph 
tr.m his subterranean fastness. But the 
s>i*g?tnan was not to be so easily baulked, 
td after petering into the drain for a few 
IsCTnents he proceofled to cut a long rod 
^ a hazel bush close by. With this rod 
k tried to reach Brassy, and would have 
/^^^eeded had not the boy squeezed himself 
kther into the drain. 

Brassy was surprised to find what a close 
^ the drain wets for him now. Tho last 
^ae he had been up it, some two or three 
ipBs ^o, he had been able to wriggle 
along to any distance, but now ho 
^skln’t get a single yard farther. “If 
i» gets a longer stick he will reach me,” 
«cught Brassy, “ but he can’t do much 
.'Saage, that’s one good thing.” 

] it this moment a few drops of rain 
to fall, and soon it had become 
'•jugular downpour, whilst Brassy was 
teied by a loud clap of thunder. We ! 
^ had not noticed that the sky had I 
tteome darkened, and that a thunderstorm 
’i* 'brewing. Hero it was, however, in all 
K l^ry; Bash after flash, clap after clap, 
ka poaring down in torrents. 

A Loud yell from Brassy was now heard. 
“What'a the matter?” shouted tho 

I'm stuck fast,” roared the lad; “I 
K’t^tback.” 

“Ttiat’s awkward,” replied the barge- 
^ with some concern. “ You’d better 
Jr my hearty; there’ll be some water 
tvt this drain in a minute or two.” 

Asd the bargeman was right, for at that 
^ SK)ment a tiny stream began trickling 
to the accompaniment of a loud scream 
ki5 the imprisoned boy. 

'Come out!” shouted tho man, who 
^ ?aw the danger of Brassy’s situation. 
^■>©0 out, I won't hurt you; you’ll be 
^ed.” 

"I can’t,’* sobbed the lad, now fairly 
; ** I can’t get either backwards or 
Oh ! whaf shall f do ?” 

1 l:«rgF»Tnan looked about him in con- 
dismay, for the stream was 
increasing in size, and tho drain 
about a third full, whilst the poor 
scrtatas were becoming terrific. 


Owi) f^kpef. 


“Come here, you lads,” shouted the 
man; “ come and help, here’s a boy drow*n- 
ing! ” 

He was apparently addressing nobody, 
but he guessed that several of us were 
biding somewhere close at hand. In a few 
minutes wo had gathered round the fahil 
drain, which was now half full of water. 
We looked on in blank despair, being 
almost frightened out of our wits by the 
heartrending cries of poor Brassy, which, 
however, were becoming rapklly fainter. 

“ Some of you boys creep up and get 
hold of his foot and pull him out. Quick ! 
some of you. I’ve tried to reach him with 
this stick, but 1 can’t. It’s only u few 
yards. Quick ! ” 

But none of us stirred, as tho drain was 
now quite two-thirds of its depth full of 
water, which was rushing out in great 
force. Who could venture to face what 
seemed certain death ? So we simply looked 
on in blank terror. There were no cries 
from the drain now. 

“ What! will none of yeu make an 
effort to save a mate’s life ? ” siiid the man, 
looking round in anguish. 

“ I will! ” said a (piict voice, and, look- 
ing up, wo SAW—whom? No other than | 
young Jumpi'r! He haB been taking a| 
solitary walk, it seems, and had come j 
running to this verj* drain for shelter when i 
the storm commenced. He had anived 
just at the same timo as oureelves, but w’c | 
had not noticed him. So hei*c he w.is, , 
saying, in a firm and quiet voice, “ I w ill I 

go-” j 

“ Half a minute,” said tbo lmrgcin:m. | 
“ I’ll tic this stick to your h g ; ” an<l in a 
trice tho end of the rod was tiniily lasln d 
to the boy’s ankle. 

“Keep your head well u]), and catch 
hold of his feet, and then bang on with 
all your might. I’ll drag you hotli out. 
Stick to his legs, whatever jou «lo, and we 
save him.” 

Jumper had already disappeared, and we 
could only watch the rod U ing rapidly 
drawn into the drain. At length it stop- 
pe<l, and there was a moment of aw'ful 
suspense, for tho drain was now m arly 
full. Surely they would both ho drowned ! , 

The man stood there, up to his knees in 
water and mud, and, when tho motion of 
the stick stopped, he begtm to pull with 
all his might. A moment it stuck, then 
gradually it came, at first slowly, then 
rapidly, and before we could utter an ex¬ 
clamation, bravo little Juiui>er was lifted 
on to tho bank. 

And Brassy? Yes, Brassy was there 
too, his ankles firmly clasped by the arms 
of his deliverer! 

With what a cheer wo helped to lift tho 
boys up to the towing-path! But were 
they alive? It was hard to say. They 
teemed perfectly lifeless. In a moment or 
two, however, young Jumper opened his 
eyes, and after staring wrildly about him 
for a moment, he said, faintly, “Did you 
get him ? ” 

“Ay, ay,” said tho man; “you’re as 
bravo a little chap as I have ever seen,” 
and he tunied to givo bis attention .solely 
to Brassy, who as yet showed no .signs of 
life. 

But the bargeman did not despair. He 
placed him on his back, and coimnencc’ 
rubbing his hands smartly, occasionaJ. 
working the boy’s chest to stimulate o; 
rather simulate breathing. He wa.s not 
new to this sort of thing, our friend the 
bargeman. 

To our grefit joy Brassy soon showed 
that he was alive, and ho was shortly after- 


W’ards able to sit up and thank young 
Jumper, who, as he was soon informed 
had rescued him from certain death. 

And this was tho “ bigge.st coward in 
the school ”! 

A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE, 

By a i.ATF. Naval Officeu. 

VI.—SECONn-CL.UiS BOYS— {cmcludCiJ). 



N (“very sliip the 
watches begin at 
3 p.in. From 8 p.m. 
to midnight is the 
first wiitch. From 
midnight to 4 . 0 . 01 . 
j.H tlie middle watch. 
From 4 a.in. to 8 
ii.in. is tho morning 
watch. From 8a.m. 
to noon is the forc- 
noou watch. From 
noon to 4 p.m. is 
11 a* a ftemoon watch. 
From 4 p.m. to 6 
p Til. is the first dog« 
watch. From 6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m, is the 


.s«“cond dog-wntch. 


The tilin' is iimh'r the control of a marine 
Hcntrj', who stands by a clock, and whose duty 
it i.s to strike a bell every lialf-hour in tho fol¬ 
lowing manner. 

At four, eight, or twelve, he strikes the bell 
(tight titiux. At tho half-hour—say half-past 
twelv(5— om* bcU ; one o'clock, two Mis ; half- 
TMust one, thi-oe l>clls ; two o’clock, four bells ; 
hiilf-past two, five hells ; three o’clock, six bells ; 
half-|>flHt tliroe, seven bells ; four o'clock, eight 
bells, and so on night and day. Tho only 
variation to this nile i.s in the dog-watches. 

The lour liours between 4 p.m. and 3 p.m. 
divided into two watches in order that 
tlic duties of tho meu may clmrge every night, 
oth'-rwiso the aame men would keep the same 
watches every day and night; as it is, the star¬ 
board watch keep tho middle watch one night 
and the port tlic next. The seamen are in what 
ia called wnP-h and w.atch—that is to say, they 
have four horn's on duty and four hours off. 
Tlie ofliccrs lire g« nerally in four watches—that 
w, four flours on duty and twelve off. 

During the night watches, tlie men coTnpo.siDg 
the watch 011 dut 3 ' havirg answered their names 
round the cap.stan are allowed to lie down any¬ 
where tliey like<»i deck, excepting of course tho 
(|iiarter-deck, which as the representative of 
loy ilty is privileged. The men take it in turn 
to st.“'r nnd to Izck out. 


The officer.? are supposed to be awake— 
that i.s to say. iJjo qi'i?.rtenuaster and the boat- 
.swain’s mate. 

"When an officer or man dies ordty-erts, his 
clothing and property, witli the exception of 
private papera, etc., arc collected and sold by 
auction at the must. The amount .so raised 
is fonvairied in the case of a man deceased to 
his fricMids. 

Tlicre arc few quainter or more |>ecuU!ir scenes 
than an auction at the mast. Fveiytliiiig has 
been put down in an inventory and amiiged iu 
lots, and it is quite a treat to wutcU some of tho 
old tar.s bidding. We once bought a silver lever 
watch for 5s. It had been drojqxid from tho 
maintop, though, wa.s without hands or glass, 
had a cracked lace, and was Tniiius a handle. 

A great deal has been said and written lately 
about the punishment of flogging in the Navy, 
and it may be ju.st as well to let our young 
readers know exactly upon what roles and 
regulations they will have to dejieud if they 
enter the Royal Navy. 

In the first place, lioys arc itrver flogged. Iu 
very bad cases of continued bad conduct, and 
insubordination or desertion, a boy is birched, 
and in seagoing ships, for want of cleanliness or 
continued di.sobcdicntc of orders, a boy is liabU 
to twelve cuts of the cuue. 
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With regard to tho men, no petty officer, 
}»M(ling seaman, or any other man who has a 
gooiBconduct badge, or who is in the first class 
tur conduct, is liable to receive corporal punish* 
nient, except in the case ef open mutiny. 

If a man with a bad character transgresses 
any of the articles of war punishable by flogging, 
the captain is to submit the case to the con¬ 
sideration of one or more officers, and if they 
''nd he consider that no other punishment will be 
.dequate to the olfence, he can order the culprit 
to be flogged. No flogging is to take place under 
twelve hours, at least, after the warrant has 
been made out, and the maximum number of 
Itslies is forty-eight. An account of theoffence 
and the punishment is in all cases to be sub¬ 
mitted to the commanJer-in-chief. A com¬ 
manding officer is authorised to remit tlie whole 
or a poi'tion of the punishment if the offender 
is contrite, or there are any other circumstances 
in his favour. 

From these particulars the reader will per¬ 
ceive that only the worst characters in a ship are 
liable to corporal punishment, and that no man 
can be punished untQ after a full investigation 
has taken place and the captain has had time 
to slcpp over it. 


Mon are not starved in the Navy, as the fol¬ 
lowing list of rations will show :— 

Biscuits or bread , . lb. per diem. 

Tea . . , . i oz. ,, 

Cocoa . , . . 1 oz. ,, 

Sugar . . . . 2 oz. ,, 

Meat (fre.sh in harbour, 
salt or tinned at sea) . 1 lb. ,, 

Ycgetables (when pro¬ 
curable) . . . -Jib. ,, 

Rum .... 5 pint ,, 

When salt pork is served out it is accompanied 
hy i pint of sjdit [Kjas for soup. When beef 
is served out, 9 oz. of flour is given with it, 
accompanied alternately byljoz. of raisins or 
^ oz. of suet. 

Oatmeal. . . . J pint a week. 

Mustard. . . . icz. ,, 

Popper . . . . }oz. ,, 

Vinegar. . . . | pint ,, 

Limejuice is .served out at the rate of J pint a 
man (mixed with sugar and water) every day 
after a ship has been fourteen days from land. 

Ordinary punishments consist of .stoppage of 
leave, loss of pay, and black list. Thi.s last is 


i various, running up in intensity from mat 
carrying his liammock for an hour a day foi 
three days to stoppage of leave. No smoking 
hour allowed, the spare time being spent stan3 
ing upon the quarter-deck, extra drills, canyinj 
bag or hammock an hour a day, and perfonn 
ance of unusual work, such as cleaning out th 
head and the galley. Tho following is a fai 
sample of the day’s doings aboard a man-ef 
war. Of course it differs slightly in ditferen 
ships, but this will give a good idea of it. 

At five bolls (half-past six), turn out, la^ 
up hammocks, and stow them in the netting 
on deck. The men tlien wash themselves 
and by tliis time breakfast is ready. Th 
men in each mess take it by turns, da; 
and day about, to be “cook of the mess 
The cook has nothing to do with the cook 
ing, but ho takes the place of housekeepoi 
goes to tlic galley (the kitchen) to receive th 
food, washes up the mess utemsils, scnibs th 
table, etc., etc. 

Two bells (nine o'clock). The men ai 
mustered at quarters, every man having to I 
clean, properly dressed, and in his usual positioi 
After (iuarti.r.s, prayers are usually read. Aft^ 
this the men are employed in different dutic 



rho Bath-room and Barber's 8hop—in the Bows. 











































Gunnery Instruction (old style with handspikes). 


r» driHine, others repairiug the rigging, too, in most ships, there are troupes of 
< T g ebamng mats, etc. I niggers, who give entertainments, or amateur 

V:veh bells (half-past eleven). Grog is served ' draraatie coii»[Miuies, who perform every now 
::: then comes cooks to the galley ” to fetch ' and again. 

■ iinatr, and at noon the pii»c goes for dinner, j If a man <loes his work conscientiously in the 

hour is allowed for uinner. 
tiking is only allowed on board a 
L::-of-waT daring meal hours and 
biipper until the lights are put 

'to bells (one o’clock). The m<’ii 
work again the same as in tit** 
i tihg, until two bells m the first 
pTstch (hve o’clock), when the 
iSiiu fall in at quarters. Tltis 
nticrally followed by sail-drill, 
iihtig yards or masts, or something 
■ut i^d. 

Ai>r this is over the hands go to 
toe;; thi^, as we have said before, 
pa and supper combined. Then 
inA for t&e day is over, and the 

■ ■qr smoke or amuse them- ^ 

Bi as they best please until the 

Sea bSls (half-past seven). The 
tosteka are piped down, taken 
■fc* and slung, and anybedy who 
' >^P 7 can turn in as soou os he 

krsdajis make-and-mend-clotlics 
It when the men are allowed to 
to their clothing instead of 
to drill, etc. Sunday, after 
■ka^ the men fall in at divi- 
to, and are inspected hy the cap- 1^^^ ^ 
ifter which they all Join in 
kife serrice. - 

I TGuagster entering the Navy > 

P t 'tertam amount of work to do, 

II this work mnst be done, or he 

■ |st into trouble ; hut still it is 
I U1 work. In many ships, after 

the order will be given for 
n to dance and skylark ; ” the 
win be sent for, and every- 
go as merrily as a marriage- 

will dance, others slug; 
again, play all kind of games, 
the upper-deck looks like the 
K?ouad of a large school. Then, 


Navy he can live happily and retire at forty with 
enough to live in>ou ; but if he enters the ser¬ 
vice with the iiloa of skulking, or becoming a 
“Queens hur.l bargain,” that is, getting his 
board and lodging without earning it, he will fii.d 
liiuknelf in the wrong box, and either 
l* .ive or be kicked out of the Na%y. 
imi'-h to his owm dismist, though to 
everybody else s satisfaction. 

Everything in the Navy denendn 
ujion a man’s conduct. If he lx naves 
himself properly ho is in tlie }>rivi- 
leged leave party, and has a right to 
go ashore whenever the officers do ; 
, I he leceives enough money to spend, 
X and can put .some away in the ship’s 
ir savings-bank ; he can obtain hot^.? 

, from the ship's librarj’, or, if his 
' education is not quite what it ought 
to b«-, and he wishes to improve it, 
he cun seek and obtain the ossi.stam 
of tire naval schoolmaster. Evcr> - 
thing that he has to buy is sold at 
price. 

If, in this short sketch, I have 
neglected to touch upon any parti- 
cular point that any young read* r 
'SK^'~ rc<)ulres informatioa upon, and he will 
p5r $ write to Captain H., laten.x., care 
of Editor, lloy’.s Own Paper, his 
> communication shall be attended to. 

In the next part we propose to 
give similar information with re- 
. gard to the mercantile marine. 


Life on Board H.M.S. 
St, Vincent. 

The St. Vincent, one of the general 
training-ships for boys, as referred to 
in our articles, is at present lying at 
the mouth of Haslar Creek. She is 
one of the good old wooden three- 
decked sailing ves.sels of the Victory 
type, and was built at Plymouth in 
tlie year 1815. She was pierced for 
102 guns, her tonnage being 2,612, 
but it is many years since she went 
to sea. 

In subsequent numbers we hope 


a Salute. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Kew Series.) 

I.—The Tournament (Bssay. Frizes). 

E are glad to be able to complete onr 
Award iu this Competition, for which, in 
addition to the drawing jnizes, os jmblisbed on 
page 323, wo olfcred prizes of 20s., 15s., and 
10s., for the three best original essays. Full 
details of the con<Utions, rules, etc., will be 
foun<l on p. 16 of tliis volume. Oor examination 
results as follows :— 

First Vrhe (20s.), Class I., ages between 17and 
21—AnTiirii Gii,e.s, Clapham, S.W. 

Second Prize (15.h.), CIjiss II., ages between 14 
and 17— Walter Kkm.y, Islington, N. 
Third Prize (lOs.), Chiss HI., all i^es up to 14, 
—Robert Tuomso.v, b^airn, N.B. * 

Certificates. 

Class I.—Ages 17 to 21, 

Florence Alcock, Bury. Lancashire.— Amt £lt7.a> 
BETH Aldkk, Hatton Garden.— KATE A. BerRT. 8t. 
John's. -Louky Eaolkston, Oxfonl.— Thomas Mar¬ 
shall, HunderUnd -*^Lkioiiton B. Barnett, Ash¬ 
bourne, Derbyshire.— Flore.nck Buckley, Glossop, 
Manchester. —Louisa H. Altiiaus, St. Peter’s ParK, 
Paddlnirton.— Wm. E. llrMPiiKKTS, Beaumaris.— 
James c. bain. Maybole, Ayrshire, M.B.— Emily M. 
KuTHERKOKb, South Hackney. —Lizzie Sharrlev, 
Wragby, Lincolnshire.— Kate B. Garland, Cliichester, 
Sussex.— Kate Trobridc.e, Exeter.- Herbert J. P. 
Kimpton, Oanonbury.— Florence Smith, Manchester. 
— H. W. Entwistlk, Tumworth.— Charles H. M. 
Cowen, Derby. —Frkdk. Wm. Clowes. Kibworth, near 
Leicester —Maroarkt Barry. Birkdale. Southport.— 
Emma M. Leslie, Kemptown, Brighton.— George 
BURDQE. Congresbury, near Bristol.— E. M. THOMPSON. 
Ilkley, Yorks.- Robert J. F. Donald, Dromore, co. 
Down, Ireland.— Jeremiah Geo. Chapman. Norwich. 
—Herbert St. Vincent Holden. Southport, Lan¬ 
cashire.— David Smith Cairns, Stitchel, Kelso, N.B. 
—Richard R. Martin, South Belgravia.— Arthur H. 
Thatcher, Aylesbury, Bucks.— Irene M. Irvins, 
Arbroath, N.B. 

Class II.—Ages 14 to 17. 

Albert Edward Stembridge, Kemptown, Brighton. 
—Colin J. Mackay, Inverness, N.B - Samuel A, 
Walton, Peckhsm.—C has. B. Corley, Bomsbury.— 
Dora Green. Warwick.-J oseph Heath, Bath.— 
Albert H. Miciirll, Liverpool .—albert H. Shaw, 
HuddersHeld. -Charles W. Walker, Sunderland.- 
ALEXANDRA WHITTLE, Petersfield. - Herbert G. 
CoALES, Newport Pagnen —Maggie a. Macparlane, 
Thetford, Norfolk.—R ichard J. Hoi*oooD, Newport, 
Mon.- STEPHEN Binds, Walmer, near Deal, Kent.— 
Francis J. Lkesk, Newton Abbot, Devon.—G eo. S. 
Butcher. Clapham.—L ouisa Tatlock, Chipping 
Caropden, Gloucestershire.—]!. Thorpe, Pecknam 
Bye.—J ames Scott, Arbroath, N.B.—Victor Martin, 
Brook, Kent.—J ohn Deuchar, Kirriemuir. N.B — 
A. E. Barber, Northampton.—W m. Hamilton, Jun., 
Musselburgh. Bdinburgh.-THOMAs P. Davies, Gly- 
dacb, near Abergavenny.—K atheuikk Kknsil, Guild¬ 
ford, Sorrey. -ANDREW JI. Dickson, Rusholmc, 5Un- 
chester.—W m. F. Tupman, Exmoutb. Devon.—J am>s 
N. Noble, Irvine, N.B. -- W. H. Dunn. BradfoM, 
Yorks.—F rank sykes, Hyde Paik.—R ichard Nor¬ 
man, Hornsey RUe—H erbert Wm. HoRwiLL, She!>- 
bear. N. Devon.—C atherine Harrison Kench, Birstal. 
—John Simpson, jun., Broughty Ferry, near Dundee. 
—Joseph Thomas Davies. Newport, Mon.—Wx. J. 
Abbott. Sunderland —Thomas S. Wright, Witley, 
near Godaiming.—G eo. H. Goodman, Wolverhampton. 
—Alice Esther Cohen, E»lgbaston, Birmingham.— 
Harry Hopkins, Momington Crescent. — Robert 
Howard Gill, Wednesbury, StafTordshlre. — A. 
Barker, Sheffield.—J ame-s L. Silver, BurdettRoad. 
—Edmund M. Smith, Bradford, Yorks.-E rnest G. 
White. Lee, Kent.—H ugh M. Fairlie, Carlisle — 
Marion E. Martin, Tiverton, Devonshire. -William 
Falconer, Leeds, Yorks —Lewis S. Wilkinson, Hud¬ 
dersfield, Yorks—L ouis F. Dods, Higltam, near 
Rochester, Kent.—P hilip L. Gray, .Southampton.— 
Florencb L. Seeley, Plaistow.— chaki.>:s Ferguson, 
Greenock. N.B. - Albert H. Wilkkrson, Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds.—J ohn W. Trickey, Exeter. 

Class III.—Ages op to 14. 

James F. Fisher. Camberwell.—T homas F. Moxok, 
Cldgwell, Essex.—U artnall J. Limmrr, Cromer, Nor¬ 
folk.—J ohn Rees. Falmouth.—J ohn Hutchinson, 
Harwich.—F rederick E Taylor. Liverpool.—E dwin 
R. Wilkinson, Bristol.—J oh n W ylik, Belfa8t.-.WM. H. 
Wickham, Clevedon.—O eo.H. Ely, Pimlico.—E rnest 
E. Ellis, Pjimouth.—R orkrt N. Burgess, Carlisle.— 
Arthur F. Collett, Wimbledon.—A lice Webber, 
Kickmansworth.—W ilfred ATKINS, Upper Clapton.— 
Ernest Harvey, Backney.—C. L. Routleihje, New- 
castle-on Tyne.—GEO. S. Ellis, Pimlico.—H arry E. 
Kemp, Sudbury, Suffolk.—F anny I>. Bostock, Stone. 
—Andrew Urquhart. Arbroath, N.B.-Edward H. 
Forster, Netting Hill.—B ertha Johnson, Norwich. 
—Samuel S. Hardy, Newj>ort, Isle of Wight — 
ARTHUR E. A. Gamble. BromhUI, 8heffleld.—JKANiB 
M. W'AOSTAPrR, East Dulwich.- HOW'ARD >v. Lee, 
Readlesi Cixmm, Redditch.—O kobge Evans. Wylde 
Green nev Binnlnghian.-JAMRS Carson, Eathralneo, 
DubUo.— Abtbur Kerr Trommbb, Lydney, Gloao^ 


tershire.—G eorge Croft O. Wood, Darlaston.-M art 
Jephoott, Moseley, near Bimilnglmm.—K ate DE 
BUROU BRUCE, Charleville, co. Cork.—L uther Steven¬ 
son, Salehurst, Sussex.—J kssie Payne, Keigate. 

The large number of certificates thus awarded 
(and the certificate this time is an entirely new' 
one, specially designed for ns and handsomely 
printed in colours) may serve to indicate both the 
number and excellence of the Kssavs submitted in 
tliis Comi)etition. Great discrimination has been 
shown by many competitors os regards the con¬ 
flicting evidence in relation to the orijin of the 
tournament. Nearly all agree in allowing to 
the French the lionoiir of forming the code of 
laws governing it, and there is equal agreement 
upon the question of its introduction into 
England by the Normans at the Conquest. The 
historij of its rise and fall, with the notable 
persons connected with it, and the leading inci¬ 
dents, have been fully and carefully noted, King 
Arthur and his knights having a considerable 
part of the attention. 

The uses of tlie toarnament in raising the tone 
of courage, gallantry, humanity, and morality, 
were duly recognised, and the in the 

direction of money wasted and petty or serious 
quarrels needlessly raised have not been for¬ 
gotten. 

Some e.ssayi9ts hare adopted the method of 
first stating the facta, so far os ascertainable, 
and then drawing the inferences; others have 
drawn the inferences os they proceeded. Others, 
again, have adopted the nantitivc form. 

We have been pleased with the care manifested 
by the majority of the comixititors, though 
some have been singularly careless in matters of 
detail. A good sprinkling of the writers have 
spoken of 1066 as the middle of the “tenth'* 
century—the majority, indeed, of these offenders 
being m the first class. Tautology is noticeable 
in many essays, and the writers might do well 
to adopt the plan of Itoget mentioned in his 
“Thesaurus.” 

Of the Drawings (the names of the prize* 
winners were given on page 323) we may here 
remark that many were very good; in the 
originals a few really excellent. Some of the 
copies, while very fairly drawn, were sjjoilt by 
too much colour; though others were tinted 
with excellent judgment and taste. The best of 
the drawings, which will embrace the whole of 
those for which certificates were awarded, wc 
purpose sending to two of the best-known Boys* 
Homes and Training Sltii>s—half to each. We 
shall send them as a gift from the reiiders of the 
Boy’s Ow'n Paper, on the principle already 
suggested by us, and assented to by the 
competitors, and donbt not they will be highly 
appreciated by the lads into whose hands they 
will come. 

Just one other word. Several correspondents 
have written to complain that the names of 
girls should appear in our list, while boys are not 
allowed to compete in the Girl’s Own Paper. 
They need be under no apprehension that wc 
should deal thus unfairly. Girls are not now 
allowed to compete for our prizes, as may be 
readily seen by reference to the conditions in 
regard to subjects offered by us for comj>etition 
this year ; but of course girls will have to share 
the honours with the boys in those subjects 
issued in our pages without restriction as to sex 
before the Girl’s Own Paper was started or the 
new rule came into force. 

Our Award in the ScinpacU competition will 
probably follow next week. 

— 

Corrtspcnhcnct. 


RABBITS AND Rabbit-krefino.—R eleirliiff to a recent 
reply in this column to “ Bunny,’* A. M. L. writes: 
‘*I see you advise the givluK of water to rabbits 
when green food is scarce. As one much interested 
in rabbits, and a large amateur breeder, I venture to 
give my opinion. Nothing, 1 am convinced, can be 
more Injurious to rabbits, especially when young, 
the invariable consequences being a swelling of the 
stomach, and ultimate death. This is not my expe¬ 
rience alone, but that of every writer on the suliject 
and breeder whom I can call to mind. In winter 
time, when it ia difficult to procure for. them their 
satuzml food, I give tea-lMves, vwitt, but not wet, 


together with the usual (iiuntity of oats, barley, and 
so on. To a breeding due, a little warm bread-and- 
milk may be given with advantage, and even milk 
by itself if the Utter be large. The use of water 
is so injurious to rabbits that breeders will not eveo 
give their animals green food when the dew is on it. 
as it pioduccs looseness; and 1 have known many 
who would not allow the milk on any account, though 
about that opinions differ." There, that is one side^ 
of the (jiiestion. put as strongly as it could well be ^ 
and now fur the other. Tlie Rev. J. G. Wood, to 
whom we sent the letter for his views, writes: *' I 
have bred rabbits largely, and my experience Is lit 
favour of water. In deference to l>ooks. 1 at firs* 
gave them none, but found that I had been wrong. 
You cannot make the rabbits drink, and they will 
not do so unless they nee<l the water. In their wild 
state they get plenty of water, the dew alone aifonl' 
iug an abundant supply. Your correspondent i» 
unite right in giving his own experience, but it 
ailfers fioiii mine.” 

6. Southgate, G. W. B.. and Others.—Many thanks 
for your kindly letter. The report quoted from the 
Ramsgate paper was contradicted by a magistrate in 
another week’s numl>er. but of course the slanderer 
will take no notice of that fact. 

Mon Cher.—R ead the article on " Skating and Scutt¬ 
ling” in No. 1, Boy’s Own Paper; It can still be 
had. Having well digested this, you might paas on 
to our recent articles on Figure-skating. 

P. Q. R~ —Cyrus, king of Persia, ts chiefly memorable 
for having conquered Cra'sus, the rich and powerful 
king of Lydia, and Nabonadtus, king of Babylon, 
which city he took after a siege of two years. HU 
dominions at last reached from the Hellespont to 
the Indus ; but In marching against the Mass^etic, 
a people of Scythia, thouah he was succ^sful in the 
first battle, in the second he was slain, &c. 539. 

P. W. C.—V'our question Involves rather an Intricate 
matter of law, and its solution depemU entirely upon 
circumstancea On the face of It, we should say yoa 
hare only to prove your identity to get the money ; 
but you should consult a respectable solicitor. 

A Constant Reader.—T he steamer London, cn her 
way to Melbourne, foundered in the Bay of Biscay 
on January 11. About 330 persons perished,, 

including Captain ^lartin and Dr. Woolley, ihe prin> 
cipal of the University of Sydney. 

N. J. A.—Oiled and painted canvas would answer your 
purpose. 

B. J. Lange.—T lie “Athenreum” and **Academy,’” 
weekly papers, both published at threepence, are 
entirely devoted to “ literature, art. and science." 

O. C. B,—A’nrnlsh for coloured drawings and prints 
may be made os followsCanada balsam, one ounce; 
spirits of turpentine, two ounces, mixed. Before 
this is applied, the drawing or print should be sized 
with a solution of isinglass in water; and when dry, 
apply the varnish with a camel-hair brush. 

W. S.— Slany different systems of mnemonics have 
been framed, but it is very doubtful whether ihey 
have proved of much practical use to any but their 
framers. Pick’s treatise on “Memory” is worth 
consulting; by its constant use wonderful feats of 
memory have been performed. 

Enquirer.— 1. Tliere are many good books on 
translation and printing of the Bible.” “Our E^- 
lisli Bible, its Translators and Translations.” by 1^. 
Stoughton, published at 66, Paternoster Row, treats 
fully of the subject so far as It affects our own coun¬ 
try. The Rev. J. H. Blunt’s “Plain Account of the 
English Bible ” goes over the same ground in a mere 
tiopular form ; as also does “L. N. R.'s” “ Book aud 
Its Story.” 2. Anv bookseller could get you a book 
on etiquette. 3. VVe have already announced that 
we shall publish papers on chemistr}*. 

J. R. U. (Leicester.)—In the second competition a br 
higher standard was reached by those who sent in, 
and hence it was, no doubt, that you did not suc¬ 
ceed the same as In the former instance, even though 
your second effort was quite e<iual to the first. 

J. T. W. (BridgnortJi.)—There is no absolute nilefor 
either essay or sermon writing. Follow your own 
judgment: though, generally speaking, the fewer 
fonnal divisions the ^tter. 

J. B. and W. H. -1. For enlistment in the Royal 
Marines the minimum standard is m follows: height, 
5ft. 6in.: chest measurement, 33in.: age, IS to 30. 
2. Models of vessels are continually appearing in our 
columns. 

R. H. “ wishes to know what height he must be to 
join the band of the 60th Rifles, and whether he 
must have a kuowle^lge of music.” The bandsmen ol 
most regiments are now obtained from the baud 
companies of the various military aud on)han scboels 
—from lads who have not only been chosen fn>m 
their fellows because of their 8i>ecial fitness, tut 
who also have been trained as musicians from an 
early age. Outsiders would have little or no chance. 
Height is not a consideratioo in the bauds. The 
hei^t of the rank and file in tlie 60th Hifles is 
6ft. 4iin.: and the chest measurement S4in. 

Peter Trawl.—I n Weale’s Rudimentary Series there 
is a book called “Modern Architecture,” which goes 
fully into order, style, and design. Lockwoods are 
the publishers, aud you can order it of any book¬ 
seller. 

Letters have also been received from “Moment,'” 
£l Dorado, and many Others,but it Is not neceraarr 
to occupy space with replies. Suggestions sluiU be 
Mtended to as far as possible. 
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Victoria Adelaide Marla Loulca, iKtrn Kov. 81 , 
1840; niHnieO Jan. 25, 1858, to Prince Frederick 
VVlUiaiuif Gemiaiiy. 

Alfred Ernest Albert. Duke of Edinburgh, 
I'um Alls. 0, 1844; mani d to the Uraiid Duche»B 
Murie Alexandruvna of Kugsia, Jan. 23, 1874. 

Helena Augusta Victoria, iKirn May 25, 1H4<>: 
oiurriwi Prince Chrialiatt of AiigiiKtenltnrif 


Queen Alexandrine Victoria (only child of 
FMward. Du’.;? of Kent), horn May 24 1819; pro- 
claitned June 21, 1S37 ; crowned June 28. 1»3S : mar¬ 
ried Kell. 10, 1840 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. ht>rn Xov 9. 
1841 ; married to Princess Alexandra of Deiiniark, 
Mar. 10. 1803. 

Leopold George Duncan Frederick. l>oni 
April 7. 185S. 


Louise Carolina Alberta, bom Mar. 18, 184i 
married to the Maiquis of Lome, Mar. 21, 1871. 

Arthur William Patrick. Duke of Connaught, 
hnni Mav 1, IS.'iO: married to the Princess Louise 
Margiiretha of Prussia, Mar. 13, 1879, 

Beatr re Mary Victoria Feodore. iHini April 14. 
ls.^: 
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THE BIGGEST COWARD IN THE 
SCHOOL 

By the Authoh of “How I Helped to 
Beat the Buindary,” eti.'. 



one fine snmmer day, a little before noon. 
We were to have a half-holiday that day, 
a most unusual thing with us. But a 
strange gentleman, dressed as a clergy¬ 
man, had been in the school that morning, 
Y OME, lads, I and, after talking for a few minutes with 
' what are we ' the master, had made us a speech, in the 
to do this ' coui-se of which he informed us that he 
afternoon?” ; himself had once been a boy in our very 
shouted a ! school. 

b r o a d - I At this we looked at one another in 
shouldered, astonishment. Could it be possible that 
rough-look- this handsome, olcvcr-looking gentleman 
ing boy, as had ever sat at the same desks we were 
we rushed then occupying ? And amongst poor vil- 
out of school lage boys such as all of us were ? Could it 


I he possible that our small, out-of-the-way 
I village had produced such a man of mark 
i as this one evidently was ? 
j After giving us some kindly words of 
‘ advice and encouragement, the speaker 
I concluded thus: 

“Shall I tell you what boys like above 
all things to be thought? They like to 
be thought bold, daring—heroes, in short. 
And shall I tell you also what boys are too 
apt to be in reality ? Cruel—simply cruel; 
not because they are unfeeling, but gene¬ 
rally because they are unthinking. But , 
cruelty very often goes hand-in-hand with 
cowardice. At any rate remember that it 
is never necessary to be cruel in order to 



" We became aware af a great danger threatening us.' 
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show yourselves brave. And when a boy 
refuses to do a mean or cruel thing, don’t 
set him down—as so many boys are apt to 
do—88 a cowtu-d. Ho 'may be as brave as 
a little lion ; in fact, by his very refusing 
to join in such an action, he may show the 
best and truest kind of courage.” 

I fear wo wore somewhat tired of this 
long “^jaw,” as we called it; but the sweet 
came after the bitter, as it generally does, 
when the clergyman ashed the master to 
obUgo him by giving us a half-holiday 
that day. Then, after wishing us all good 
morning and a merry afternoon, he de¬ 
parted, amidst ringing cheers, leaving with 
the master a sovereign, to be expended in 
hooks for the school library. 

After he had gone, the master informed 
ns that our distinguished-looking visitor 
was the son of a x>oor labourer of our 
parish—he had died before some of us were 
born—and that some twenty years ago 
this very clergyman was the head of our 
village school. 

By dint of his own worth and talents he 
had worked his way up till he was now 
rector of one of the most important seaside 
towns in England. 

“ There is an example for you,” added 
the master, with pardonable pride; “ and 
remember, I never knew him do a mean 
or unkind action. How you may have the 
rest of the day to yourselves.” 

Yes; what were we to doP as Brassy 
had asked. 

We called this boy “ Brassy,” I suppose, 
on account of his brazen impudence, a 
feature of his character whiw nobody 
could fail to notice after even a very 
short acquaintance. 

It seemed a somewhat difScult question 
to answer. It was almost too late in the 
season for bird’s-nesting, or we should, I 
fear, have almost unanimously voted for 
that amusement. Cricket as a popular 
boys’ game had hardly reached our remote 
parish. Bathing was suggested, but it was 
soon put aside with the remark that we 
could bathe almost any evening after 
school. 

“ I have it,” said Brassy at last—“ a 
bird hunting.” 

“ Capital! ” shouted several, and in a 
moment it was settled that this should be 
our afternoon’s employment. 

“ How many of you will go P ” asked 
Brassy. 

Every hand was held up—except in one 
case. 

“ 'What! won’t you go, young Jumper? ” 
shouted Brassy, with a sneer. 

“ No,” replied the boy who had been 
thus addressed. 

Why not ? ” asked Brassy again, in a 
still more scornful tone. 

” Because mother says it’s a cruel sport, 
and because I don’t like it myself.” 

‘‘ Oho I mother says it’s cruel, does she ? 
Poor little mammy-bird! Go home and 
suck his thumb, then, there’s a good little 
pet! ” said Brassy, chucking the little 
fellow under the chin with very unneces¬ 
sary violence, amid the laughter of the rest 
of us. 

“ Do you know who’s the biggestooward 
in all our school P ” he asked, in a loud 
tone, as we moved away, leaving the little 
chap behind, “ It’s young Jumper ; he 
daren’t do anything.” 

I looked back at Jumper and saw his 
Kp quivering and the tears standing in his 
eyes, and longed to run back to him, but 
dared not risk the taunts I should bo sure 
to receive in plenty from, the mob of “ bird- 
hunters.” 


At two o'clock we met, as agreed, at the 
milestone just outside the village, and each 
boy proceeded to fill every pocket about 
him, and even his hat and hands, with 
smooth, rounded stones from the heaps by 
the roadside—“ good shiers,” as we called 
them. Wo then proceeded in a body to 
one of the many fine, high hedges for 
which our district was famous. Here we 
divided into two pretty equal bands, one 
of which took one side of the hedge, whilst 
the other party crept through a gap to the 
other side. We were now ready for action. 
Keeping abreast of each other, the two 
gangs moved down the fields—regardless 
of the fine meadow just ready for catting 
which they were trampling down—all yell- 
ingwd hooting at the top of their voices. 

We had not gone half a dozen yards 
before we startled a bird, which thereupon 
fluttered along in the hedge for a few yards. 
A double volley of stones immediately clat¬ 
tered 'about the poor little creature, and 
then another, and another. 'The bird was 
evidently quite bewildered, and seemed 
incapable of flying out of danger. In a 
few seconds it dropped to the bottom of 
the hedge, and was picked up by Brassy 
amidst the vociferations of the whole party. 
It was a yoimg thrush evidently, hardly 
old enough to % at aU, and was shockingly 
mangled and battered. 

In about fifty yards wo sighted another 
V'*’" flatterer, and a similar scene was 
eua,..ed. Thus we went on for an hoar or 
so, daring which time we had killed some 
scores of poor birds, most of them quite 
young ones. Hardly any escaped. Indeed, 
Low could they ? If an imhappy bird 
attempted to fly out of the hedge, on 
whichever side, it was at once driven back 
by showers of stones, by hats, sticks, feet, 
bootings, and so forth. 

It was, indeed, as Jumper’s mother had 
said, a cruel sport. Some ef ns, in our 
hoart of hearts, felt it to be so, I think, 
though we did not venture to say as much, 
for was not our village quite famous in the 
district for its skill in this very bird-hunt¬ 
ing ? It was quite certain that we were 
the superiors in this respect of the boys of 
the neighbouring parishes, and we gloried 
in the fact. So accustomed were we to 
regard the sport as clever and manly, that 
few of us really ever considered it as cruel, 
or in any way blameworthy. 

We stopp^ at the end of an hour, as I 
have said, and this for more than one 
reason. In the first place, wq were tired; 
in the second place, we had used up our 
stock of stones; but, above all, the portly 
figure of the farmer, seated on his well- 
known nag, could be seen in the distance 
rapidly bearing down upon us. It is need¬ 
less to say that we disappeared with re¬ 
markable rapidity, some through the 
plantation and down the slope to the canal, 
others into the “whin” bushes on the 
common near, whilst a few swarmed up 
into a remarkably fine young chestnut-tree 
close by. 

I was one of those who, after a few 
minutes’ bard running, found themselves 
on the bank of the canal. Here, as wc were 
out of danger, we threw ourselves down on 
the grass to recover breath. We were just 
in front of a small barge which was moored 
to the bank. After a little time we noticed 
that there seemed no one on board this 
barge. 

“ I’ll go and see,” said one of our num¬ 
ber, jumping up. And accordingly he 
sprang on board and peered down into the 
little cabin. “ Nobody here at all! ” he 
shouted. 


Then one lad, whose father was gar¬ 
dener and generH factotum to our village 
doctor, remembered bearing bis parent say 
that a bargeman’s wife had stumbled and 
broken her arm, and that the man and his 
wife were coming up to the surgery in the 
afternoon to have the broken bone set. 
No doubt this was the very barge. 

“ I say, lads,” broke out Brassy, a bright 
idea coming suddenly into his head, “let’s 
tow the barge a mile or two farther down. 
Won't it be fun! The chap will have a rare 
look for his boat. Won’t he storm, that’s 
aU.” 

A gleefnl shout was the response to this 
proposal. 

“Let’s start at once,” sang out several 
voices together. 

“But, I say, lads,” interposed a boy 
nicknamed Snipe (we had nicknames for 
every boy in the village), “ what about the 
woman with the broken arm ? Won’t it 
be too bad to ask her to walk a mile or two 
more ? ” 

“ Get out. Snipe, you ‘ sappy,’ why that 
won’t hurt her; besides, the man has his 
horse. If you don’t like the job you 
can go home, like young baby Jumper,” 
concluded Brassy, with a sneer. 

Snipe's scruples oould not stand this, so 
he at once hriped to undo the ropes by 
which the barge was fastened to the stumps 
•jf the old willows growing along the canal 
bank just in that place. 

It was agreed that half the boys should 
get into the barge, “ to manage her,” as 
Brassy said, whilst the other half should 
“ haul,” that is, tug at the rope, and so 
drag the barge along. Of course Brassy 
was one of those who were to ride—aU the 
bigger lads, in fact, got into the boat, 
wh&t all the smalls ones were made to 
“haul.” 

Wo soon Mt fairly on our way, to the 
delight of all, especiadly of those on board. 
It was a glorious afternoon, and there was 
nobody in right likely to interfere with our 
fun. True, the lock-keeper’s wife, some 
two or three hundred yards higher up the 
canal, had shouted to us to leave the barge 
alone, but a loud roar of derisive laught^ 
was all the answer she had'got; and, tam¬ 
ing a comer, we were soon out of her right. 
It was on exciting escapade, and we 
all thoroughly enjoyed it. Brassy espe¬ 
cially was uproarieuriy merry, and played 
a thousand mad pranks. He pretended to 
be captain of a man-of-war, and gave 
orders to clear the decksforan engagement; 
he walked all round the barge as close to 
the edge as possible, mnning great risk of 
falling into the water; he threw over¬ 
board a plank, which he secured-by means 
of a rope to the sUrn, and then got down 
on to the plank, and thus rode behind, on 
what ho called his “ gig,” quite beediess 
ef the fact that the plank might at any 
moment “ tip,” and throw him into the 
water, he not being a swimmer either. 

We had got about a couple of miles 
away from our starting-place without 
meeting with a single person to disturb us; 
but at this point we became aware of a 
great danger threatening us, in the ap¬ 
proach along the towing-path of a man on 
horseback. No doubt it was the bargeman 
himself. Quick as bghtuing the towing- 
rope was dropped by us smaller boys, who 
made off with all speed. Those in the boat 
were somewhat in a fix, for it rvas too far 
from the bank to admit of their jumping 
on shore, and the man was almost close at 
hand, and flourishing a most formidable 
whip. Nevertheless several boys made the 
attempt, and succeeded so well that they 
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taught the willow twigs which grew plen¬ 
tifully thereabouts, and in a moment the 
lads were scampering away in every direc¬ 
tion. Amengst the.se was Brassy. Others, 
who dared not take the leap, were obliged 
to remain on the barge, and, as the man 
came up, they commenced blubbering in 
fine style. However, to their astonish¬ 
ment and delight, he passed the barge 
without stopjiing, and kept on his course 
along the towing-path. 

It was now seen that he meant to secure 
Brassy, whom he rightly judged to be the 
ringleader. Brassy soon saw all this, and, 
hard preased, began to roar as lustily as it 
was possible for him to do with the little 
breath he had left. Like a hunted fox he 
looked about for the means of safety, but 
saw none. Just at the last moment, when 
the flick of the whip fairly clicked within 
a yard of his shoulders, he found a way of 
escape. He had just reached the spot 
where a covered drain ran into the canal, 
and he remembered how he had often, 
when a little younger, crept up this drain 
for quite a hundred yards or so. Without 
a moment's hesitation he jumped down 
the bank, and in an instant was fairly 
inside the drain and out of the reach of the 
whip. 

It was summer time, and so the bricked 
drain or culvert was as dry as possible. 
The man was fairly nonplussed for the 
moment, and Bra.ssy gave a yell of triumph 
from his subterranean fastness. But the 
bargeman was not to be so easily baulked, 
and after peering into the drain for a few 
moments he proceeded to cut a long rod 
from a hazel bush close by. With this rod 
he tried to reach Brassy, and would have 
succeeded had not the boy squeezed himself 
farther into the drain. 

Brassy was surprised to find what a close 
fit the drain was for him now. The last 
timo he had been up it, some two or three 
years ago, he had been able to wriggle 
himself along to any distance, but now ho 
couldn’t get a single yard farther. “ If 
he gets a longer stick he will reach me,” 
thought Brassy, “ but he can’t do much 
damage, that’s one good thing.” 

At this moment a few drops of rain 
began to fall, and soon it had become 
a regular dovnpour, whilst Brassy was 
startled by a loud clap of thunder. We 
boys had not noticed that the sky had 
become darkened, and that a thunderstonn 
was brewing. Hero it was, however, in all 
its fury; flash after flash, clap after clap, 
rain pouring down in torrents. 

A loud yell from Brassy was now heard. 

" What’s the matter ‘t ” shouted the 
bargeman. 

“ I’m stuck fast,” roared the lad ; “ I 
can’t get back.” 

“That’s awkw.ard,” replied the barge¬ 
man, with some concern. “ You’d better 
try, my hearty; there’ll be some water 
down this drain in a minute or two.” 

And the bargomau was right, for at that 
very moment a tiny stream began trickling 
out, to the accompaniment of a loud scream 
from the imprisoned boy. 

“ Come out! ” shouted the man, who 
now saw the danger of Brassy’s situation. 
“ Como out, I won't hurt you; you’ll be, 
drowned.” 

“ I can’t,” sobbed the lad, now fairly 
terrified ; “I cant get either backwards or 
forwards. Oh! wliai shall I do?” 

The bargeman looked about him in con¬ 
siderable dismay, for the stream was 
rapidly incrcaf,ing in size, and tho drain 
was now about a third full, whilst tho poor 
boy’s screams were becoming terrific. 
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“Come here, you lads,’* shouted the 
man; “ come and help, here’s a boy drown¬ 
ing ! ” 

He was apparently addressing nobody, 
but he guessed that several of us were 
biding somewhere close at hand. In a few 
minutes we had gathered round the fabil 
drain, which was now half full of water. 
We looked on in blank despair, being 
almost frightened out of our wits by the 
heartrending cries of poor Brassy, which, 
however, were becoming rapidly fainter. 

“ Some of you hoys creep up and get 
hold of his foot and pull him out. Quick ! 
some of you. I’ve tried to.re«ch him with 
; this stick, but I can’t, It’fe only a few 
yards. Quick! ” 

But none of us stirred, as the drain was 
now quite two-thiids of its depth full of 
water, which was rushing out in great 
force. ^Vho could venture to face what 
seemed certain death ? So we simply looked 
on in blank terror. There were no cries 
from the drain now, 

“What! will none of you make an 
effort to save a mate’s life ? ” said the man, 
looking round in anguish. 

“ I will! ” said a quiet voice, and, look¬ 
ing up, wo saw—whom ? No other than ! 
young Juniper! He had been taking a i 
solitary walk, it seems, and had come i 
running to this very' drain for shelter when 1 
the storm commenced. Ho had arrived 
just at the same time as ourselves, but we | 
had not noticed him. So hero he was, 
saying, in a finii and quiet voice, “ I will ' 

go-” I 

“ Half a minute,” said tho bargemnu. 1 
“ I’ll tie this stick to yom* leg.; ” ai»d in a i 
trice the end of the rod was fiimly lashed j 
to the boy’s ankle. 

“Keep your head well up, and catch 
hold of his feet, and then hang on with 
all your might. I’ll drag you both out. 
Stick to his legs, whatever jou do, and we 
m^ save him.” 

Jumper had already disappeared, and we 
could only watch the rod being rapidly 
drawn into the drain. At length it stop¬ 
ped, and there was a moment of aivful 
suspon.se, for the drain was now nearly 
fuU. Surely they -would both be drowned ! ^ 

The man stood there, up to his knees in 
water and mud, and, when the motion of i 
the stick stopped, he began to pull with 
all his might. A moment it stuck, then 
gradually it came, at first slowly, then 
rapidly, and before we could utter an ex¬ 
clamation, bravo little Jumper was lifted 
on to the bank. 

And Brassy ? Yes, Brassy was there 
too, his ankles firmly clasped by tho arms 
of his deliverer! 

With what a cheer we helped to lift tho 1 
hoys up to tho to-wing-path! But were j 
they alive? It -was hard to say. They > 
eeemed perfectly lifeless. In a moment or ! 
two, however, young Jumper opened his I 
eyes, and after staring wuldly about him 
for a moment, he said, faintly, “Did you 
get him ? ” 

“Ay, ay,” said tho man; “you’re as 
bravo a little chap as I have ever seen,” 
and lie turned to give his attention solely 
to Brassy, who as yet showed no signs of 
life. 

But the bargeman did not despair. He 
placed him on his back, and commence^-’ 
rubbing his hands smartly, occasional i 
working the boy's chest to stimulate oj i 
rather simulato breathing. He was not ' 
new to this sort of thing, our friend the 
bargeman. 

To our great joy Brassy soon sho-wed 
that he was alive, and he was shortly after¬ 


wards able to sit up and thank young 
Jumper, who, as he was soon informed 
had rescued him from certain death. 

And this was the “biggest coward in 
the school ”! 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


By a late Naval Officek. 


VI. — .SECOxn-cLzVss BOYS — {concluded). 



every ship the 
watches begin at 
Sp.u). FromSp.m. 
to midnight is the 
tinst Wiitch. From 
midnight to 4 a.ni. 
is tlie middle watch. 
From 4 a. in. to 8 
a.m. is the morning 
watch. From 8 a. in. 
to noon is the fore¬ 
noon watch. From 
noon to 4 p.m. is 
t Ik* aftemooii-watch. 
From 4 p.m. to 6 
p.m. is the first dog* 
watch. From 6 p.in. 
to 8 p. in. is tho 


second dog-watch. 

The time is under the control of a marine 
sentry, who stands by a clock, and whose duty 
it is to strike a bell eveiy half-hour in tho fol¬ 
lowing manner. 

At four, eight, or tweh-e, he strikes the bell 
eight times. At the half-hour—say half-post 
twelve—one bell; one o’clock, two ^lls ; half- 
post one, three bells; two o’clock, four bells ; 
half-pa.st two, five bells ; tliree o’clock, six bells ; 
half-past tliree, .seven bells; four o’clock, eight 
bells, and so on night and day. Tho only 
variation to this lulo is in the dog-watclies. 

The four hours between 4 p.m. and 3 p.m. 
are divided into two watches in order tliat 
the duties of the men may charge every night, 
othoTwi.se the same men would keep the siiine 
watches every day and night; ns it is, the star¬ 
board watch keep the middle watch one night 
and the port the next. The seamen are in what 
is called watch and watch—that is to say, th^ 
have fonr hours on duty and four hours off. 
The officers are generally in four watches—that 
is, four hours on duty and twelve off. 

During the night watches, the men composing 
the watch on duty having answered their names 
lound the cap.stan are allowed to lie down any¬ 
where they like on deck, excepting of course tho 
quarter-deck, v-duch a.s the represoutative of 
io/u!ty is privileged. The meu take it in turn 
to .si,.^er ?^nd to look out. 


The pft’y officer^i arc supposed to be awake— 
that w to sny. idle qaartermaster and llio boat¬ 
swain's mute. 

"When an officer or man dies ordcicrts, his 
clothing and property, with the exception of 
private papers, etc., are collected and .sold by 
auction at tho mast. Tlie amount .so raised 
is fonvarded in tho case of a man deceased to 
hU friends. 

There aro few quainter or more peculinr .scenes 
than an auction at the mast. Everything has 
been put down in an inventory and arranged in 
lots, and it is quite a treat to watuh-aome of the 
old tars bidding. We once bouglit a silver lever 
watch for 5s. It hatl been drop^ied from the 
maintop, though, wa.s without hands or glass, 
had a cracked laee, and was minus a handle. 

A great deal has been .sjiid and written lately 
about the punialunent of flogging in the Navy, 
and it may be just as well to let our young 
re.iders know exactly upon what lulcs and 
regulations they will have to depend if they 
enter the Royal Navy. 

In the first place, Ijoys are 7icvcr flogged. In 
very bad cases of continued bad conduct, aud 
insubordination or desertion, a boy i.s birched, 
aud in seagoing ahij)s, for want of cleanliness or 
continued disobedience of orders, a boy is liabU 
to twelve cuts of the cane. 
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With regard to the men, no petty officer, | 
}* iding seaman, or any other man who haa a 
good-uonduct ba<Ige, or who is in the first class 
for conduct, is liable to receive corporal punish¬ 
ment, except in the case ef open mutiny. 

If a man with a bad character transgresses 
any of the articles of war punishable by flogging, 
the captain is to submit the case to the con¬ 
sideration of one or more officers, and if they 
''Tid he consider that no other punishment will be 
. aequate to the offence, he can order the culprit 
to be flogged. No flogging is to take place under 
twelve hours, at least, after the warrant has 
been made out, and the maximum number of 
laslips is forty-eight. An account of tlieoffence 
and the punishment is in all cases to be sub¬ 
mitted to the commander-in-chief. A com¬ 
manding officer is authorised to remit the whole 
or a portion of the punishment if the offender 
is contrite, or there are any other circuiustauces 
in his favour. 

From these particulars the reader will per* 
ceive that only the worst characters in a ship are 
liable to corporal puuishment, and that no man 
can be punished until after a full investigation 
has taken place and the captain has had time 
to slofp over it. 


H.M.S. St. Vincent-Dinner—** Eight Bells.'* 

Jlen arc not starved in the Navy, as the fol¬ 
lowing list of rations will show ;— 


Biscuits or bread . 

l^lb. per diem. 

Tea .... 

i oz. „ 

Cocoa .... 

1 oz. „ 

Sugar .... 
Meat (fresh in harbour. 

2 oz. „ 

salt or tinned at sea) . 
Vegetables (when pro¬ 

1 Ib. 

curable) 

41 b. 

Rum .... 

J pint 


When salt pork is servetl out it is accompanied 
by i pint of split peas for soup. When beef 
is served out, 9 oz. of flour is given with it, 
aceompanieil alternately byljoz. of misins or 
^ oz. of suet. 

Oatmeal. . , . | pint a week. 

Mu-stard. . . . ^cz. ,, 

Pepper . . . . ioz. ,, 

Vinegar . , . . \ pint ,, 

Limejuice is served out at the rate of J pint a 
man (mixed with sugar and water) every day 
after a ship has been fourteen days from land. 

Ordinary punishments consist of .stoppage of 
leave, I 0 S.S of pay, and black li.st. Thi.s last is 


I various, running up in intensity from man 
carr}'iDg his hammock for an hour a day foi 
three days to stoppage of leave. No smotinc- 
hour allowed, the spare time being spent stand¬ 
ing upon the quarter-deck, extra drilis, carrying 
bag or hammock an hour a day, and perform¬ 
ance of unusual work, such as cleaning out the 
head and the galley. The following is a fair 
sample of the day’s doings aboard a man-of- 
war. Of course it diflers slightly in different 
ships, but this will give a good idea of it. 

At five bells (half-past six), turn out, lash 
up hammocks, and stow them in the nettings 
on deck. The men then wash themselves, 
and by this time breakfast is ready. The 
men in each meas take it by turns, day 
and day about, to be “cook of the mess.’ 
The cook has nothing to do with the cook¬ 
ing, but lie takes the place of housekeeper, 
goes to the galley (the kitchen) to receive th< 
food, washes up the mess utensils, scrubs th( 
toble, etc., etc. 

Two bells (nine o’clock). The men an 
mustered at quarters, every man having to be 
clean, properly dressed, and in his usual positioa 
After ([uarti-Ta, pray'crs arc usually read. Aftei 
this the men are employed in different dutiesi 


The Bath-room and Barber's Shop—in the Bows. 

























Qunnery Instruction (old style with handspikes). 


«)ine drilli^, others repairiug the rigging) ' too, in most sliips, there are troupes of 
making chaffing mats, etc. | niggers, who give entertainments, or aiuateur 

Seven bells (naif-past eleven), flrog is serve<l j dramatic conjpauies, who perform every now 
oat; then comes “cooks to the galley ” to fetoli i and again. | 

the dinner, and at noon the pipe goes for dinner, j If a man does his work conscientiously in the 
One hour is allowed for dinner. 

Smoking is only allowed on board n 
man-of-war during meal hoars and 
after supper until the lights are put 
out. 

Two bells (one o’clock). The men 
^ go to work again the same a.s in th*' 
morning, until two bells in the first 
dog-watch (five o’clock), when the 
men again fall in at quarters. Thi.s 
is generally followed by sail-drill, 
shifting yards or masts, or something 
of that kind. 

After this is over the hands go to 
sapper ; this, as we have said before, 
is tea and supper combined. Tlnui 
the work for tbe day is over, and the 
men may smoke or amuse them¬ 
selves as they best please until the 
lights are put out. 

Seven bells (half-past sevi ii). The 
hammocks are piped down, taken 
below and slung, and anybody who 
is sleepy can turn in as souu as he 
chooses. 

Thursday is make-and-mend-clothes 
day, when the men are allowed to 
attend to their clothing instead of 
having to drill, etc. Sunday, after 
breakfast, the men fall in at divi¬ 
sions, and are inspected by the caji- 
tain, after which they all join in 
Divine service. 

A youngster entering the Navy 
has a certain amount of work to do, 
and this work must be done, or he 
will get into trouble ; but still it is 
not all work. In many ships, after 
«up|)er, the order will be given for 
“men to dance and skylark;” the 
fiddler will be sent for, and every¬ 
thing go as merrily as a marrLage- 
bell. 

Some will dance, others sing; 
others, again, play all kind of games, 
uiitil the upper-deck looks like the 

playground of a largo school. Then, Firing » 8alute. 



Navy he can live happily and retire at foriy with 
enough to live upon ; but if he enters the .s»:r- 
vice with the idea of skulking, or becoiiiiug a 
“Quc*en’< hard bargain,” that is, getting his 
board and lodging without earning it, newill find 
hiiiihelt in the wrong box, and eitht r 
leave or be kicked out of the Na^y, 
much to his own dis^st, though lo 
evorybod}' else’s satisfaction. 

Evorytliing in the Navy (Impends 
upon a man's conduct. If lie Uh iv* > 
hiinsrdf properly he is in the privi¬ 
leged leave party, and has a riglit lo 
go ashore whenever the officers do: 
he K'ceives enough money to spend, 
an<l can put some away in the ship’.s 
savings-bank; he ran obtain hook;> 
from the ship’s library, or, if his 
education is not quite what it ought 
to br, ami he wislies to improvo il, 
he can seek and obtain tlie assistanc'- 
of the naval schoolmaster. Kvery - 
thing that he has to buy is sold at 
co.^t price. 

If, in this short sketch, I have 
neglected to touch upon any parti¬ 
cular i>omt that any young readt-r 
requires information upon, and he will 
write to Captain H., late K.y., cai-.* 
of Editor, Boy’.s Own Papeb, hi- 
communication shall be attended to. 

In the next part we propose to 
give similar information with re¬ 
gard to the mercantile marine. 


Life on Board H.M.S. 
St. Vincent. 

The St. Vincent, one of the genend 
training-ships for boys, as referred to 
in our articles, is at present lying at 
the mouth of Haslar Creek. She is 
one of the good old wooden three- 
decked sailing vessels of tho Victory 
tvpe, and w’as built ut Plymouth in 
tlic year 1815. She was pierced for 
102 guns, her tonnage being 2,612, 
but it is many years since she w’ent 
to sea. 

In subsequent numbers wc hope 
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to give pictures of other training-ships, and 
also illustrations of the life on board. 

A .short time back Mr. Blake, M.P. for 
Leominster, was commissioned by the Govern¬ 
ment to inspe-’t the ditl'erent training-ships for 
boys in the Koyal Navy. His report was that 
everything was sati.sfactory, and any one wlio 
has had the good fortune to visit H.M.S. St. 
Tincent must to the full letter endoi'so that 
•pinion, everything being conducted on board 
with perfect discipline, yet without too iiiueji 
rigour. 

The faces of tlie lads beam with life and health. 
At“ ei^lit bells ” (twelve o’clock) the bugle is 
sounded, and the boys from all parts of the ship 
tumble down the hatchway.s to take their seats 
for dinner. At command, gi-ace is said by tlie 
whole crew in unison, and full justice is soon 
done to a good repast. 

From the upper deck to the hold everything 
is scrupulously clean. Tlie boys, numbering on 
the average 800, bathe nearly every day, and on 
Saturdays it is compulsory, the operation being 
performed in the bows of the ship, where the batlw 
and other appliances are fitted. In the stem of 
the St. Vincent is the schoolroom. Gun drill 
takes place on the main-deck every day ; there 
are twenty guns in all on board, ten a side, of 
the old style (muzzle-loaders). 

As we de.sccnd below to the fourth deck (the 
•rlop), in the sternmost part is the canteen. 
Tow’ardsoveningthctreaclecansare “broached,” 
asid each boy receives in a basin his share, toge¬ 
ther with bread, which composes his supper. 
None of the boys arc allowed intoxicating 
liquors. 



city’s sake, be shown open in most cases, so 1 
that their formation may he easily got at, in 
stout string or window-biind cord. It will be 
noticed that frequently the ropes are supposed 
to be attached to some fixed object at one end. 
In this case tho part between the hand and the 
place where the rope is fastened is tho “stand¬ 
ing part,” while the rest is the “ end,” or “run¬ 
ning” part, just as the stationary ropes on 
board snip are called “standing rigging,” and 
those that are hauled and let go, etc., “ running 
rigging,” or “ gear,” 

Knots generally begin with n loop, and their 
simplest form is the overhand knot (Fig. 1), 
used to keep the ends of rope iirom opening. 



Fig. I.—Overhand Knot. 

Tliere are other methods employed for the same 
purpose, which we shall name hv-and-by. 

The Figure of eight Knot (Fig. 2) is, as will 



KNOTS AND CORDAGE. 

KOT.‘=5 are of many kinds, 
ranging from extremely 
simple to very intricate 
rope complications; and a 
knowledge of them is not 
only interesting, but use¬ 
ful. In some trades and 
profes.sioii.s, indeed, the 
way in wliich they are 
made, and tho various i 
modes of their application I 
to suit difforent purposes, | 
is an essential iwrtion of tlie education. 

The security of life and property on ship¬ 
board dppend.s very greatly on proficiency in 
the art of making good and appropriate fasten¬ 
ings ; and sailors Mould also have & thorough 
knowledge of the composition of ropes, and the 
method by which they arc “splice<r’— i^.y 
pieced or joined. All this we will endeavour 
to teacli; and, be assured, whab^ver the path j 
you m.ay follow in after life, you will never I 
regret learning to tie any of the knots wo shall I 
.explain, all ot which, unlike one we shall nof 
treat of, can bo readily undone by a practised 
hand. 

Threads of hemp (“ yanis^’) or other material, 
twi.sted together, form a strand ; and three or 
four of these, twisted, make a rope. Ropes in 
ordinary use on board ship arc of tliree strands: 
^'right-handed,”or wiik the sini, called “hawser- 
laid ropesthose composed of three of the latter 
are called “cables.” Cable-laid rope of nine 
strands is made by first laying thorn into three 
ropes of three strands each, right-hand rope, and 
then laying the three ropes together into one 
ooiled “left-handed,”or f/u sim. Some- 
iimes rojKj is of four strands (“shroud-laid”), 
“with the sun.” When plain-laid rope is laid 
up left-handed it is called huck-laul rope. 

Land.smen are frequently puzzled to define 
tlie terras “hitch,” “knot,” and “bend,” but 
tiipy are very .simply arrived at. A “ hitch ” is 
usually made for temporary purposes, and i.s, 
t!»-‘refore, more readily made, and cast off, than ' 
a “knot,” which latter, when well fonned and 
tightencii, neither slips nor “jams.” A “bend” 
is sometimes applied to one or other of the fore¬ 
going, or to a knot hy which one rope ia 
ta.stf-ncd to another or to an anchor. 

Thv. knots we shall illustrate will, for simpli- 


Flg. 2.—Flgurc-of-elght Knot. 

be seen, an advance on the preceding one; and 
next in turn may be taken the DoiiUe Knot 



Fig. 3.—Double Knot. 

(Fig. 3), which is fonned by twisting the cord, 
and passing it twice through the “bight,” or 
loop. This raay be made a six-fold knot, etc., 
according to the nun)ber of times the end is 
pas.<ied throug the “bight.” It is, however, 
seldom ii.sed, except by coachmen for the ends 
of their whips. 

These elementary knots mastered, we shall 
proceed in our next to give other simple onea 
before entering ui>on more complicated forms. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Remarkable Sagacity of a Dog. 

The following remarkable instance of sagacity 
in a dog occurred near Fcnzance a few w'oeks 
ago 

For several years two sisters had kept the 
turnpike of B—. The situation was n lonely 
one, as there were no dwellings in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity. Long residence had, however, 
accustomed the sisters to the position, and 
night after night they retired to rest feeling 
perfectly secure. This security lasted till a short 
time ago, when one of the women was awakened 
by what seemed to her the sound of some one 
walking rouud the house trying the windows. 
She roused her sister, and the tw© listened w'ith 
boating hearts, dreading lest the unwelcome 
visitor should force an entrance. To their great 
roUef the sounds ceased after a short time, and, 
when moniing came, they could hardly convincH 
themselves it was not some hideous nightmare, 
or else that, awok^ enddeiily from sleep, lh?j' 
had magnified some posing noise. When night 
agaiu^ aj)pK)aelied, the prospect of passing it 
alone •became anything hut pleasant, and tliey 
eagerly seized the opj>ortunity of telling their 
story to an acquaiubince wlio daily passed the 
gate on his way to and from work. Tlie man, 


though half inclined to think tiio sounds were 
merely imagin.sry, offered to leave with them, as 
protection, his dog, a large, powerful animal. 

The otfer was thankfully accepted, an<l bring¬ 
ing the animal into the room w here the noise 
had been heard, he desired him to “remain 
there till his return,” when, bidding the sisters 
good-night, he trudged home. 

The firet part of the night passed quietly 
enough ; nothing was to be heard save tho loud 
breathing of the dog, who lay where his master 
had left him. Between tw’o and throe o’clock, 
however, footsteps approached the house, the 
fumbling at the window began, followed by tho | 
sound of tho shutter giving way. The next ■ 
thing the terrified women heard wa.s a low growl, - 
a scuffle, and several deep moans ; then all was| 
quiet again, and they lay till morning unable to; 
stir from fright. Daylight reassured them a I 
little,and they ventured to cuter the room where I 
the dog had been left. The sight which metj 
their eyes there might well have frightened more' 
courageous jicople. At tlie window stood the 
dog, liis hair bristling with rage, holding; 
firmly by the neck a man whom lie had evi¬ 
dently caught in the act of springing into the, 
room. On one of the .sislci-s attempting to ap¬ 
proach liLs growls warned her back, and ho' 
remained tightly holding his prisoner till his 
master callea in on his way to liis work. At bis 
bidding he instantly relejwed the burglar, who' 
on examination was found to be quite dead ; hiS' 
constrained position (the window was high up 
from tho ground) coupled with theHight grip of; 
the dog had completely extinguished every 
spark of life. 

The fact that this happened lately and is well 
authenticated, made tlie writer think it might 
prove interesting to some of the many readers 
of the Boy’s ow’n Pai fji. y. o. 

The Great Wall of China. 

Most boys have heard of the Great Wall ot 
China, fifteen hundred miles long, twenty-five 
feet high, and fifteen feet thick, which crosses 
mountains nearly a mile high, deeji valley.?, and 
wide rivers. This wall was bnilt by the Chinese 
to defend themselves from the Tartars, who used 
to make inroads among them ; and it is calcu¬ 
lated that it would take a.s many bricks to build 
such a wall as are contained in all the houses ol 
England and "Wales. Among the creatnr«'S 
found on the earth, the greatest enemy to mar 
is man, and more pains arc taken by men tc 
defend themselves from each other than to pro 
tect themselves from the wild beasts of tli'; 
field and forest. The cruelties which have bcvi 
practised among human beings are aluiosi 
beyond belief. They shore how much sin hn; 
hardened the heart, and the need there is foi 
that heart to be made anew by the inlluencc o 
Divine grace. 

“Penny Dreadfuls." 

Rev. James Hannington writes from Hurst 
pierpoint 1—“1 cannot refrain from expressinj 
iny gratification that your excellent paper has ii 
this parish entirely superseded the baneful lite 
rature which used to bo greatly read by on 
village boys.” The same thing is happeninj 
in other towns and villages, and already th 
Boy’s Own Paper has, to our knowledge 
killed three of the worst papers of the “Penn; 
Dreadful ” class. The importance of this, ; 
single brief extract from a well-known voluni 
may serve to show. The author of “ Five Years 
Penal Servitude” writes:—“There were als 
[among others with whom he Came-into contac 
while in Newgate] two very difcent-loolcing am 
re.spectablydressed lads, who should have bee: 
at some ordinary boarding-.school ; but insteai 
of studying Euclid and Deleetus, their reading 
had been of the ‘ Jack Sheppard ' and ‘ Claud 
Duval ’ style of literature in theiienny dreadfuh 
ami they are now in Newgate awaiting th< i 
trial for burglary and halt-murdering an ol 
hon.sekeeper in some city offices. . , . 

found from a few questions I asked that thei 
heads had been stutfod with the rubbish tho 
hail read of gentlemen pirates, highwaymei 
and bandit captains.” 
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CBAPTIR XXtI.—BHlr “COSRGR." 

LTHOUOn it 
was two or 
three days 
before w« 
heard any 
tidings of 
young 
Pierre, I dw 
not 8e«> why 
I need keep 
my readers 
any longer 
in suspense 
as to what 
had taken 

jiaee in regard to him. 

It happened that a day or two before wo 
'raid our visit to Watts’s cottage a black 
'' ssn, who said he had been a slave in the 
I vathem States of America, had come to 
•jevillage of Nether Cray, and meeting some 
f our fellows, had "asked them to attend 
“■sn entertainment” which he proposed 
r.ying in the evening at thePigand Whistle. 
He was going to describe his experiences and 
■offerings as a slave, just like what tou 
read about in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” His 
lack,marked with stripes all over it, “like 
• gridiron,” was to bo exhibited. Dog-bites 
sere to be shown upon his legs, and the 
sirks of iron chains upon his wrists and 
aties. 'These were but trifles compared 
vith the horrors which he had to relate. 
He h id alsK> a host of comic and amusing 
•awdotes of slave life to tell, “ to make 
iiagh,” and the entertainment was to con- 
ende with a slave dance in fetters; all very 
jC'Povinir! 



of the fellows, knowing that 
lightfoot would not allow them to go to a 
Saolic-house, wanted the man to perform 
~ the Afainseum, which ho was quite 
rilling to do. But when they applied to 
tis master for permission be sent for the 
illck man, and after asking a few questions 
rirrt-d him off the premises at once, and 
»e neither saw nor heard any mor*; of him. 
Ism not sure that a constable was not 
Bit to see him out of the village as a 
Jsmp and vagabond. 

Xow it came out afterwards that when 
Kerrs started for Watts’s oe^togo with the 
•iRicy. he fell in with this black man, who 
»M still loitering in the neighbourhood, 
t>-gging or stealing, or perhaps both. He 
%aie upon him suddenly at a turning in a 
iirrow lane. This was the first black man 
>hom he had seen since he came to 
Eavland; he had forgotten, most Kkely, 
>lat he had ever seen a negro before, and 
?ft in Guadeloupe he had lived amongst 
tjcin and had them constantly about him. 
Ton can fancy, then, what a strange 
the sight of this fellow must have 
•■oducod upon young Pierre. Ho had 
'gun to recover his memory lately, as 1 
iamk you must have perceived; he was 
?ddng better and stronger in every way. 

Hartsbome bad noticed it, and be 
pit it down partly to my own mother’s 
fiidness to him and the happy time which 
had spent in our home at Oldingham. 
Iiiare say that had something to do with it. 
Veil, the sudden appearance of this 
jiick fellow, his dark skin, his woolly 
hir. his thick lips, lis white rolling eyes, 
fti tho way he talked, awakened in 
^Aaay’s mind strange momorics, both 


painful Slid jilmsiiig, of the country in 
which his earlic .st years had bom pa-isod. 
The man observed with what interest Pierre 
looked at him, and how eagerly he listened 
to what he had to say. He stopjicd talk¬ 
ing to him a long while, and when Pierre 
8i>oko of Ouadoluupe, he said he had been 
there, and know all about it. Johnny quite 
forgot how time was flying while he talked 
to him, till the black man asked him what 
[ o'clock it was, and then ho took out his 
i watch—a largo silver one which Dr. Harts- 
homo had given him—and found that it 
was getting late. He wanted to go off 
then to Watts’s at once, and was green 
enough to tell the black man what he 
was going for. 

All this time they were walkuig along 
slowly in the direction of Buckhill, where 
there was a railway-station, and when 
Johnny wanted to go back the black man 
said he had a friend a little way down the 
line who had just come from Guadeloupe, 
and who knew everybody there. He would 
be able to tell him all about his relations 
and friends; he could lesni more from him 
in five minutes than Dr. Harhshomo could 
find out in a twelvemonth. It was a great 
temj>t.ition, and pour Johnny followed him, 
trembling with rxeltement. 

What happened after that I can scarcely 
tell you, but I suppose Johnny sulfcreJl 
himself to be persuaded to get into tho 
train, intending to go only a little way nnd 
to return the same evening. The end of it 
was that he was found fast asleep in a 
third-class csrriage at the Isrndon ter¬ 
minus. The black man was gone, and a 
number of excursionists having got in at 
one of the branch stations and filled the 
carriage, it was supposed that Pierre he- 
lengod to some of them; and though he 
had no ticket, and could give no imcount 
of him3<'lf—for he was half stujx'fied—he 
was allowed to go away with them. Such 
irregularities were not very uncommon 
among the excursionists, and did not attract 
articular notice, t spoeially as Pierre was 
iiusolf too much confused to say or do 
anything but just what others told him. 

When he turned away from the railway 
terminus he did not know whore to go, but 
found himself after a time near the river. 
The cool air revived him, and he began to 
consider where ho was and how he had 
come there. His silver watch was gone, 
and when he remembered the five-pound 
note, and felt for it iu his breast-pocket, 
that was gone too. 

It was plain now that he had been 
robbed. ’The black man had not only 
deceived him about Guadeloupe, but had 
enticed him away and got him into the 
train only that he might give him some 
stupefying drink and rifle his pockets, and 
then make off with the plunder. Poor 
Johnny! It was a terrible condition to bo 
in, eepecially for him. Alone in Ix>ndon, 
not knowing a creature there, and without 
any money ! It was getting late too; 
several clocks were striking, one after 
another, and he counted “ ten.” What was 
to bo done ? Ho began to think whether 
there was any friend of Dr. Hartshorne’s 
in London to whom he could apply for a 
night's shelter. He remembered a gentle¬ 
man named Eobinson whom he had seen 
at the doctor’s house in Witherby, but he 
had no idea where he was to be found, 
and though be asked one or two people 
if they could tell him where Mr. Eobinson 
lived, they only laughed at hira, and 
seemed to think he was joking. A little 
crowd began to collect round him, and he 
heard some one say something about being 


“cracked,” and with a sudden thrill of 
alarm he tunied an<l made his way as 
quickly as he could out of the throng. 
Pierre knew by this time, however, that be 
was not “ cracked,” mid tho expression did 
not cause him so much perplexity and pain 
as it had done when it was first applied to 
him at Nether Cray. 

But what was he to do ? He had no 
idea in what part of the great city of 
London Mr. Eobinson rcsiiled, and he had 
begun to recognise the fact that London 
was a much larger place than he had sup¬ 
posed. It was useless to think of finding 
Mr. Eobinson. Where, then, should he 
go? Suddenly he thought of Poughcr. 
Poughcr’s father lived in London. He had 
seen Mrs. Pougher once, the day she camf! 
down to Nether Cray with her .son Moreton. 
Pougher might perhaps have mcEtioneil 
his name to her in his letters, or in the 
holida 3 ' 8 . Then, again, ho remembered 
what I had said about my vi.sitto Pougher, 
when the tall footman took my penny cane 
and laid it on the hall table, and he knew 
whereabouts the house was—namely, at 
Kensington. Ho was half afraid to ask 
any one whore Kensington was, but mus¬ 
tered courage at last to spieak to a pjolice- 
nian, who put him on the right track and 
told him to inquire again farther on. That 
was encouraging, and he sfepjied out as 
briskly as lie could, though he was faint 
and tired, hoping that he should he able 
to find Poughcr's house, and that Mr. 
Poughcr, if we were not quite Eke Dr. 
Hartsbome, would at least take him in for 
tho night and send him bock to Nether 
Cray next moniing. 

He got to Keii.sington at last; but Ken¬ 
sington itself is a large place, and he did 
not know what part of it to go to. He 
asked oneo or twice for Mr. Poughcr’s, and 
tho poojde looked up at the houses as if 
they expected to see Mr. Pougher at the 
windows, and then told him they had 
heard the name, but really did not know 
which-hou.se ho lived in, nor which part of 
Kensington. 

Walking along past some of the great 
houses in or near the Cromwell Road, his at¬ 
tention was attracted by one, the windows 
of which wore lighted up from tho top to 
the bottom. An awning hud been con¬ 
structed from tho entrance to the road, and 
a broad strip of carpet laid down. Car¬ 
riages were arriving in frequent succession, 
and a brilliant company descending from 
them, and entering the hou-se through an 
avenue of azaleas and myrtles and pow¬ 
dered footmen and other hothouse plants. 
H« stopped for a few minutes to look at 
this to him unusual spectacle. He was in 
search of a quiet resting-place for the 
night, for it was nearly eleven o’clock, and 
high time to go to bed; but these people 
were just coming out in their grand dresses, 
and meant, he supposed, to keep up their 
entertainment tUl the night was post. 

While he was looking at them, and 
wondering whether any of the coachmen 
or footmen could tell him where Mr. 
Poughcr lived, a poor woman, in clothing 
coarse and soiled, came crawling wearily 
up the area steps, and stood for a moment 
by his side, gazing -with a look of contempt 
and displeasure upon the scene. 

“Fine goings on, indeed,” she said; 
“it’s shocking ; it’s wicked; it’s crueL” 

Pierre turned and looked at her wonder¬ 
ing. 

“ There they go,” she said, as the empty 
carriages drove away one after another; 
“ and if I was to ask one of them to turn and 
drive mo home to EatcUff Highway, after 
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havin" walked all the way here on foot, 
and all for nothing, I don’t suppose one of 
’em would do it.” 

It was hardly to he expected that they 
should, Pierre thought; but as the woman 
seemed to be addressing him, he took the 
ojiportsnity of asking her if she knew who 
lived there. 

“ Yes, young man,” she said; “I know 
it to my cost. Pougher and Co., that’s who 
lives there.” 

“Pougher I ” cried Pierre, with surprise. 
“ You do not mean that ? ” 

■ ■ I do, thoiigh. ” she answered. ‘ ‘ Pougher 
and Co., the great shipowners. My son 


to pay for a bus home, I should be very j “ 'Why, bless your heart,” cried the 
much obliged. Sbcjicnee would do it, but i woman, seizing him by the hand. “ Are 
I can’t afford it myself.” j you the little French boy that was so ill in 

Pierre had not sixpence belonging to j the boat ? the little furrencr that Mike is 
him, and said so, but she scarcely seemed | never tired of talking of ? How he nussed 
to believe him. j you and took care of you, and carried you 

“My son was cast away in one of from the boat to the ship as took you up 
Pougher’s ships more than a year ago,” in latitude I don’t know how much, and 
she went on, “and he lost everything he came home with you in the Kaiser Maxi' ' 
had. Worse than that, he had sufferings “Kaiser Max! That was it,” cried 
and deprivations to go through that broke Pierre. “ I remember that well.” 
his health. He has only been one voyage “ And don’t you remember about the 
since, and came back so ill that he'll never boat ? ” the woman went on. 
go another—never till he pusses through “ Yes,” said Pierre, witli a .shudder, “ I 
the deep waters and lands upon the ever- think I do. I have often dreamed about 



" The end of It was that he was found fast asleep at the London Terminus.” 


knows them too. He has sacrificed his life 
in Pougher’s service, and now he’s lying 
on his dying bed at my house in Ratcliff 
Highway, with nobody to do nothing for 
him but his mother ; and when I come all 
the way on foot to ask a little help for 
him the servants won’t even let them know 
I'm here; and now I've got to tramp 
back again no better than I came.” 

“I ■wish Pougher were here,” Pierre 
cried. “ He would give you anything you 
wanted. He’d hire a trap and drive you 
home himself.” 

" Mr. Pougher is there, up in the draw¬ 
ing-room,” said the woman. 

“ But I mean his son,” said Pierre. “He 
is at school with me.” 

The woman looked at him with surprise. 

•' Then if you could put in a good word 
for me,” she said, “ or give me a trifle just 


lasting shores beyond. He ■n-on’t w-ant 
one of Pougher and Co.’s coflin-ships to 
take liim there.” 

“ Coffin-ships ? ” cried Pierre, in amaze¬ 
ment. “ What has Pougher to do vsdth 
them ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the woman, sadly. 
“ He may not be to blame, perhaps. Ships 
are lost at sea without much fault of any¬ 
body’s. All I know is that my Mike was 
cast away upon tko wide ocean for more 
than a week in a little boat, when the ship 
Condor foundered, and she was one of 
Pougher and Co.’s.” 

“Ship Condor!” cried Pierre; “that 
was the name; I know it now. How 
could I ever have fergotten it ? Why, I 
was in that ship. I must have been in 
that' same boat. 'Where, where is your 
son ? ” 


it. I could not tell whether it was a roalit; 
or not.” 

“ No dream,” said the woman, sadly 
1 “ But come along with me. It’s no us 
' trying to get at any one in this here hous 
j to-night. Come and see Mike; it wfll d 
I him more good to set eyes on you than if 
had brought a five-pound note in my hand. 

“ A five-pound note ! ” said Pierre, wit 
a sigh. The mention of it reminded hii 
of ail that he had gone through within tl 
last ten hours. 

“We shall have a better chance tc 
morrow morning,” she went on. “ 'W 
can come back to-morrow mominj 
Pougher and Co. will maybe do what 
right by both of us if we can once get i 
them. Come home with me now, ar 
we’ll have another try to-morrow.” 

(To co7iti/tucJ.) 
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1 I look at j Ciinnot be Loo soon said— i\ digeiUie all too 
ce of being : coiiiiuon among otlier dogs, put iKculiarly fatal 
V) to speak, [ to this breed—1 mean disteinj)er. 
dog iis tlie I If ever, Iwys, you go to a great dog.sliow, 
brimful of such as tliat held every summer at the Alex- 
and smile ; aiidra Palace, you will liml bloodhounds fii'st on 
?sently. the catalogue, and facing you as you euter. 

bi“giu your i You cannot but be stiniek by the appearance of 
I tlie grand creatures, and you will hardly ever bo 
the name of able to forget tliein. You will easily know 
louiiil ? " tliom from the peculiar apjK*arauce of the head, 
severely at which U very well shown in the illustration 
ir little cur herewith given of (.'hampioii llolle, the property 
of ilr. L. t». Morrell, of Panghounic. 

3ut to one’s Glauco at it, and mark tlio ma&sive, long, 
io to him 1 and wrinkled face, the drooping upper lips, 
the higli and cortical forehead. You aio 
noblest and < not even now too young to learn that this 
kt are indi- j conical forcliead is a peculiarity of the breed, 
and if ever you see a blood- 
■' hound witli a broa<l Hat skull, 

you will have a splendid op- 
poituuity of showing vour 
knowlc-dge. Vou 

. an look <|uite wis'i 

and judgedik** us 
- YOU remark, “ No, 


BOYS' DOGS AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 

Br Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 


I.—DIGNITY AND IMPCDENCR. 

Tis sweet to hear the 
watch^dc^'s houest bulk 
Bay 'leep-moutlied wehome 
we draw near home; 

Tii •weet to know 
there isan 
fje will mark x 

' ir oomipg, and / ,•- 

look 

brighter y' 

Thai we X • '- 


write tliis article—which is 

• be on the blooilhound, and 

• form the first of a series on 
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aa you walk along in front of the benchee. 
Do not be afraid to go near the dogs ; they are 
far too >oble and generous to bite you, as 
snapping little curs wonld. You may even 
lift and handle their bonnie ears, and as you 
wonder at their soft and silk-like texture, 
you may marvel at the strange appearance of 
the animal's eye. From the illustoation yon 
could notice its shape, but in the living animal 
yon will observe it is red and bloodshot. That 
redness of the haw, or inner eyelid—for dogs 
have three eyelids to each eye, while boys have 
only two—the redness, I say, is a peculiarity of 
the breed. Yon will notice, too, that the dog 
is not 80 big as you might have imagined, but 
that he is made for strength and speed fom- 
hined. 

Well, that is all you need know about the 
bloodhound’s appearance at present; but at the 
show you will have an opportunity of listening 
to the strange and melodious music of the blood¬ 
hound's bark or bay. 

Shakespeare siiys somewhere about those 
dogs :— 

So flowed, so sanded; and their heads are 
hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like 
bells, 

Each under each.*' 

Bloodliounda from very early times have been 
used for tracking thieves and culprits. They 
do not, however, tear tlicir prisoner to pieces 
when they come up with him ; instead of that 
they give the wretch plainly* to understand, that 
if he make no attempt to escape not a hair of 
his head will be harmed. 

The bloodhound is a perfect gentleman among 
dogs, and most gentle and kind to every one 
who approaches him with honest intentions, and 
happy is the boy who owns one. The i)Ower of 
scent ill this fme creature is something marvel¬ 
lous ; and by means of the bloodhound many a 
dark c.rinio has been brought home to the per¬ 
petrator, that otherwise might hare remained 
unrevcnlcd until the Judgment. Let me tell 
you just one little tale of this remarkable 
breed of dog. Many, many years ago, in a 
small village of Northnmb^rlandshire, there 
lived at the house of his widowed mother a 
young man of the name of Allen. At the date 
of our story he had just retnmed from the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and, although he bore a most 
exemplary character at home and amongst his 
frieiuls, tlie good people of that classical towm 
knew well there was hardly a wilder young man 
living. Allen was, moreover, deeply in debt, 
and bis good name and honour depended on his 
being able to raise a certain sum of money by a 
certain day. Ere that day came round the 
whole country wa.s startled and shocked at the 
perpetration of a fearful crime—no less, indeed, 
than that of the murder and robbery of a poor 
old man who dwelt by himself in a somewhat 
lonely situation, and who was reputed to bo 
wealthy, and to keep his money, oa was the 
fiishion in those days, in his own possession. 
So well had this diabolical business boon 
planned and carried oat, that not a traca of tUo 
guilty party or parties could be obtaineil, and 
as a la.st resource it was determined to call in 
the assistance of a well-known «bnico of blood¬ 
hounds. They came with their keeper, those 
lordly brutes. He took tliem to the very room 
in wldch the sad struggle had taken place, and 
in less time than it takoi m« to write they had 
taken U]) the scent, and were following it afar. 

Puzzled sometimes, though never quite losing 
it, they followed it on and on over the hills, 
through fields and woods, for many a long 
mile. 

Ah ! well might Allen qnako ; the baying of 
those hounds at his mother’s door was hiadeath- 
knall, for he at once confessed to the crime, and 
was sliortly afterwards executed at the very s]'nt 
where he had committed it. But for scvt*ntv<'U 
miles those dogs bad followed his track, and all 
ns nnerringly as if Justice itself had pointed out 
ir way. 


For the benefit of those of my young readers 
who may wish to posae.ss a bloodhound, 1 ought 
to mention that they are somewhat rare, and 
the prices asked for oven puppies are rather high. 
IJko every other good dog tliey must be adver- 
ti.sed for, and a shilling advertisement in such a 
paper as the “Live Stock Journal” would be 
sufficieHt to obtain the information de.'iiied. 

Now for a word about distemper. The 
symptoms are very much the same in all dogs, 
and if noticed early the terrible disea.se may 
bo checked and the animal guided safely 
through it. 

You will notice first that your pet has lost 
his appetite, and looks shivery and queer about 
the face, and that his jacket is not so shiny as 
usual, if you now pull up the upper eyelid, you 
will perceive that the white of the eye is red¬ 
dened, and you will also observe that he has 
a running of water from the nose. In a day or 
two the running from eyes and nose will become 
mattery, the dug will cough and snort, and, bear 
this in mind, get xvry soon thin, 1 must tell yon 
that dogs oftc[i have commoa colds without 
having distemper, but they do not get thin in 
them. 

Distemper generally attacks our canine 
friends when very young, about, say, four 
months old; but old dogs take it too, and it is 
also a disease that is far more easily prevented 
than cured. If you always take your pet out 
for a nice nin in the morning, and maybe a swim 
if lie cares for it; if you feed him with well- 
cooked, clean food at the same time every 
morning and evening ; if you keep his kennel 
very sweet and very wholesome, well aired, and 
free from draughts, and give him a nice comfort¬ 
able bed to sleep upon,—you may, as a rule, 

I suap your fingers at distemper, for ten to one 
the dog will never take it at all. 

But if ho docs catch this terrible plague and 
seems very ill, you must try what you can do for 
him. Well, begin your treatment by giving 
simply a do.se of castor oil, from a teaspoonful 
up to tAvo tablospooufuls, then get a little 
fever mixture, Avhich any chemist can make you 
up. Tell him it must have cliloratc of ]X)tash and 
nitrate of potash in it; tell him the size of your 
dog, and he will tell you the size of the dose. 
Give the medicine three or four times a day, and 
give nourishing liquid food, or tiny bits of raw 
meat, eggs, milk, etc. Bcmembcr the animal 
wants lota of nur.siug and lots of good things, 
and if his .strength seems failing he will need a 
little Avine-and-water every two hours. Plenty 
of clean water too will be wanted, and a very 
clean warm bed. About five or six days after 
the first .signs of illness, get a feAv quinine 
for him—the dose of quinine for a dog is from a 
uarter of a grain to two grains three times a 
ay. It is very ca.sy to give a dog a pill, you 
have only to hold the hciul up, and drop it well 
into the back of the ojHjned mouth. Liquids 
may h-' given in the same A%*ay, but only in small^ 
qimni .levs at a time, else you may choke him. 

« « • « « 

“Dignity "is a bloodhound, “Irapndence” 
is a Scotch terrier, or more properly speaking, a 
Yorkshire terrier. This little fellow should not 
weigh more than teu or twelve poiinds, and 
ladies like them even smaller than that. The 
coat of tho best kinds is exceedingly long, silvery 
in colour, and silky in texture. They are very 
intelligent, smart and airy in all their move¬ 
ments. They are as full of fun and mischief as 
an e^g is, full of meat, hut as they are very 
brave and affectionate tliey make nice pets. 
Thedorgeatrat has no chance with one of these 
little rascals, and one of them has been known 
to wage deadly battle with a Tom-cat. 

They can he easily taught to l>e clean and 
tidy in the house, but it is well to wa.sh them 
about onoc a fortnight, and they should be care¬ 
fully brushed and combed every morning. 

^otch terriers should be fed from the scraps 
of the table, and have a large bone given now’ 
and then to amuse them. They should ahvays 
have a di.sh of nice clean water handy, and this 
should bo washo<l ouv every morning, but there 
is DO good at all in placing a piece of brimstone 
in the water. This is only an old wife’s notion, 
but you may do good by putting a pinch of 


sulphur in the foad now'and then. It is best 
given in broth ; if put in pudding or milk the 
animal may refuse it. 

As it is best to buy a puppy and rear it your¬ 
self, in my next article 1 will tell you howto do 
this, and also give directions for feeding large 
dogs. 

(To be continued.) 




SOLITAIRE. 

By Captain Craavley, 

Author of *' AFanly Oamesfor Boys," etc., etc. 

Game III. 

I K this, one of the best positions, remove the 
left-hand upper marble, and play the game 
according to the plan in the diagram below. 
You will find this an easy game to remember. 
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TiiE Leit-iiand End Game. 


This may be altered by ending in any other- 
hole. You should, liowcA’er, thoroughly con¬ 
quer the game as presented before you attempt 
any variation. It is not sufficient to play with 
the diagram before you. The problem is pre- 
acDtcd as a game to be learned ; and once 
thoroughly learned, it is difficult to forget it. 
In whiili respect, yousco, Solitaire is as good as 
n lesson—mucli better than some lessons 1 wot 
of, which hoys are mostly anxious to acquire. 
Vtrhum sat sapkxiii. 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from p. 307.) 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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t^iirraj 6-»-4=sy picass. 
White to play and mate ia three (3) moves. 


1 A 

L M N O 
Problem No. 46. 

Br V. GORQIAS. 

i~ 5 LACK. I_ 
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have in five gam^s shown some com* 
boations witlx all the thirty-two pieces, and 
siil now explain the simplest checkmates, and 
proceed with end-games and problems, 
said that in some games a few pieces only 
raiuin on the hoard. Suppose the two Kings 
lie alone on the board, then, in order to give 
checkmate, one player retjnires at least one of 
tli6 following five things : 1, the L : 2, an M : 
S, the two N*s; 4 , an N and an 0 ; 5, a P 
tiich can safely be promoted to the L or an M. 

1. The Checkmate with the L. 

_I BLACK, t_ 


■ b cdefffh 



ahcdefgh_I 


; v> n!T»c, - + 1 •i-iocos. 

The black K must be driv^en to one of tJio 
tv’fsty-eight border sqnares, for there only can 
:*. be dmekmated. White plays 1, L hi—h5. 
5ow the black K is obliged to remain in White's 
half of the board (White’s territor)’). The K 
trks to remain in the middle of the board, and 
sores to e4. Now the K must go and helo, 
thus:—2, K al—b2, K e4—f4 ; 3, K b2—c3, 
Kf4—e4; 4. Lh5—g5, Ke4—f3 ; 5. Kc3-d3. 
£ f3-f2 ; 6, L g5—g4, K f2—H ; 7, K d3-^3, 
K fl—el ; 8, L g4—e2 (or gl>, mate. If 1. 
K di—c4, then 2, L hd —eS, K r4 —b4, or d3 
see variation Q : K b3); 3, K al—b2, K— 
c4 ; 4, K b2—c2, K c4—b4 ; 5, L e5~d5, K b4 
~a4 ; 6, K c2— c3 (you mast not play 6, L do 
—c5, for Black would be stalemated), K a4— 
i3 ; 7, L mates on one of three squares : on b3, 
u, or aS.—(Q) K c4—b3 ; 3, L e6—d4, K b3— 
(if K to c2, the mate would follow one move 
’ooner) : 4, K al—bl, K a3—b3 ; 5, K 1>1—cl, 
£ >A—a3 ; 6, K cl—c2, K aS—a2 ; 7, L d4 — 
(a4 or a7), mate. 

If in the diagram the black K had stood on 
is, Whit© would have played 1, L hi—h7 (not 
to c6), then play the white K five times in 
into the sixth row, opposite the 
■ther K, and mate at the seventh move with the 
L, in the seventh row. 

la this position : White, E d6, L d2 ; Black, 
£ d8, P d4, AVhite can give mate in two 
sores by 1, L d2—g2, and then mate on a8 
^ g8 accordingly. If there were not a P (a 
or a white one) on d4, White might as 
veil play 1, L d2—d5, and mate next move. 

These three pieces permit of a great number 
sf mates. The almost infinite variety of posi* 
tisQs will become somewhat comprehensible to 
ma if yon count the number of positions in 
vkich the K can be mated with these two 
Fieeas. The black K can be mated on any of 
he twenty^eight border squares. Let it first 
oa al, then the white K mast stand on 
of five squares : ou a3, L3, c3, c2, or cl. 
If the K is on a3, then eight mates are possib'la, 
Vthe L can mate on a2, b2, cl, dl, el, fl, gl, 
^ hi. The same eight mates are possible when 
^ K is on b3, but there is only one mate when 
K is on c3 (namely, L on b2). Again, 
here arc eight mates when the K is on c2, 
*ad there are eight when it is on cl. Thus 
'V the first equar© (al) we have 8 + 8 + 1 + 8 + 8 
**33 mates. The same number we have for 
other comer squares : a8. h8, and hi. Now 
^ U3 take the second of the twenty-eight 
^l^ures—namely, a2. Then tlie white K must 
oa cl, c2, or e3. If on c3, thtre is only 


one mate—namely, L on b2 ; if on cl, there 
are two mates—namely, the L on b2 or on a4; 
and if on c2, there are six mates—namfly, the 
I< on b2, or on any of the five squares from 
a4 to a$. Thus for a2 we have l-i-2 + 6»9 
mates. The same number of mates we obtain 
for the other seven border squares next the 
comers : a7, bl, b8, gl, g8, h2. and h7. For 
a3 we have two mates when the K is on c2, 
also two when it is on r4, and six when it is 
on c3, in all 2 4- 2 + 6 =» 10 mates. This number 
wo have also for a4, a5, and a6 ; indeed, for 
each of the .sixteen border squares, of which 
four lie in the middle of each side of the 
board. Therefore we have for the twenty-eight 
Mjuares : 4x33 + 8x9-H6xl0ss 364 mates. 

There are not so many |X).Hitions for the 
mate when we have the M instead of the L 
—namely, there are 4 x 24 + 24 x 5 = 216. 

Add a white M to the two K’s and the 
white L, then the black K can be mated on 
any square of the board, and the number of 
Mjsitious for the mate increases immensely, 
iet one ef our young mathematicians work it 
out. 

Add an N instead of an M, and the mate 
] cannot be given on every square. Find the 
' squares on which it cannot be done. 

Add an O instead of an JI, then tho mate 
can be given on every square, and see how 
[ many positions there are. So you can go on 
with five or more pieces (adding black ones), 
and increase the number of ]>ositioD3 from 
millions iuto trillions. The final re.sult is an 
exceedingly high numlwr, which is mathe¬ 
matically cerUiu, but still unknown. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

A. B—N.--See the solution of So. 41. 

I). F. (Leeds )-Votice the defence—1, PgSxSI f4, nnd 
favour ui with a rt'Ctiflcatiou. 

C, D. K. —Your problem can be solreil in ooe move by 
1. f.>, double clieck and mate. 

J. D. 0. —Prolil«*m No. 43, Try ag.'^ln, for if 1, K c.^. 

F d4 ; 2, F c4,tlm black F will lake tUe whito one 
Ui panning. 

K M II - (»no<! majiuals for the Osmhits are those 
editi'd by Staunton. Ciotaip, and the Gcnnan Hand- I 
buch. I 

A. B.—Blank dlaTnms for rerordinjr problems can be i 
obtained from .Vlr. K. Stock, US, i’atenio&ter itow, 
BC. 

A. (Tiverton.)- When a P has liecome the L at the last 
aqiiare, It moves from there to any st^uarc, and docs 
nut return to dl (or, if black, to ds) 

C. D. E.—Tim nnnjbers around our diagrams are for 
tho uaniiii); of any of tlio sixty-four squares. For 
Instanc'-, in l*robleni No. 43, page 127, tiie white 
King standH on the sqiurc cO. th ! Idack one on t-6, 
anil tlic Ar»t move is S cl. The originator of this 
nutation is Fliilip Stsinmo, a native of Aleppo in 
i^yria, who in 17:t7, at I’aris, and in 1745, at Loudon, 

f >ublished a book of ids hundred problems. Tiic 
etters A to 11 were already used by Nicholas de 
Nicolai about the year 1335. 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kinc-ston, 

Author oj Powhr Monkc;/ to Admiral’’ etc. 

[Omitted this week to make room for special 
illustrated articles. Will be continued in our 
next number.] 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By JULF..S Verne. 

PART II. 

rH.AlTER IV.—ROUGH TR.IVEI.LIXO. 

UST .it this moment Jack woke up and 
put his arms round his mother’s neck. 
His eyes were brighter, and there was 
manifestly no return of fever. 

“You are better, darling!” said Mrs. 
Weldon, pressing him tenderly to her. 
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“Yea, mother, I am better; but I am 
very thirsty.” 

Some cold water was soon procured, 
which the child drank eagerly, and then 
began to look about him. His first inquiry 
was for his old friends Dick and Hercules, 
both of whom approached at hia summons 
and greeted him affectionately. 

“Where is the horse?” was tho next 
question. 

“ Gone away. Master Jack. I am your 
horse now,” said Hercules. 

“ But you have no bridle for me to hold,” 
said Jack, looking rather disappointed. 

“ Y’ou may put a bit in my mouth if 
you like. Master Jack,” replied Hercules, 
extending his jaws, “ and then you may 
pull as hard as you please.” 

“Oh ! I shall not pull very hard,” said 
Jack. “But haven’t wo nearly come to 
Mr. Harris’s farm ? ” 

Mrs. Weldon assured the child that they 
should soon be where they wanted to be, 
and Dick, finding that the conversation 
was approaching dangerous ground, pro¬ 
posed that the journey should bfs now 
resumed. Mrs. Weldon assented ; the en¬ 
campment was forthwith broken up, and 
the march continued as before. 

In order not to lose sight of the water¬ 
course, it was necessary to cut a way right 
through the underwood; progress was 
consequently very slow, and a little over a 
mile was all that was accomplished in 
about three hours. Footpaths had evi¬ 
dently once existed, but they had all be¬ 
come what the natives term “ dead”—that 
is, they’ had become entirely overgrown 
with bnishwood nnel brambles. The ne¬ 
groes worked away with a will; Hercules, 
ill particular, who temporarily resigned 
his charge to Nan, wielded his axe with 
marvellous effect, all the time giving vent 
to stentorian groans and grunts, and suc¬ 
ceeded in opening the woods before him as 
if they were being consumed by a devour¬ 
ing fire. 

Fortunately this heavy labour was not of 
very long duration. 

After about a mile, an opening of mode¬ 
rate width, converging towards the stream 
and foliowring its bank, was discovered ir 
the underwood. It was a passage formed 
by elephants, which apparently by hun¬ 
dreds must be in the habit of traversing 
this part of the forest. The spongy soil, 
soaked by the downpour of the rainy sea¬ 
son, was everywhere indented with tho 
enormous impressions of their feet. 

But it soon became evident that ele¬ 
phants were not the only living croaturea 
that had used this track. Human bones 
gnawed by boasts of prey, whole human 
skeletons, still wearing the iron fetters of 
slavery, everywhere strewed tho ground. 
It was a scene only too common in Central 
Africa, where, like cattle driven to the 
slaughter, poor miserable men are dragged 
in caravans for hundreds of weary miles, 
to perish on the road in countless numbers 
beneath the trader’s lash, to succumb to 
the mingled horrors of fatigue, privation, 
and disease, or, if provisions fail, t« bo 
butchered, without pity or remorse, by 
sword aud gun. 

That slave-caravans had passed that way 
was too obvious to permit a doubt. For at 
least a mile, at almost every step, Dick 
came in contact with the scattered bones ; 
while ever and again huge goat-suckens, 
disturbed by the approach of tiie travellers, 
rose with flapping wings, and circled rounrl 
their heads. 

The youth’s heart sank- with secret dis¬ 
may lest Mrs. IVeldon should divine the- 
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meaning of this ghastly scene, and appeal 
to him for explanation; but fortiinatel 3 ’ 
she had again insisted on carryuig her 
little patient, and although the child was 
fast asleep, he absorbed her whole atten¬ 
tion. Nan was by her side, almost equally 
engrossed. Old Tom alone was fully alive 
to the significance of his surroundings, and 
with downcast eyes he mournfully pursued 
his march. Full of amazement, the other 
negroes looked right and left upon what 
might appear to them as the upheaval of 


■some vast cemetery, but they uttered no 
word of inquiry or surprise. 

Meantime the bod of the stream had 
increased both in breadth and depth, and 
the rivulet had in a degree lost its cha¬ 
racter of a rushing torrent. This was a 
change which Dick Sands observed hope¬ 
fully, interpreting it os an indication that 
it might itself become navigable, or would 
empty itself into some more important tri¬ 
butary of the Atlantic. His resolve was 
fixed; he would follow its course at all 
hazards. As soon, therefore, as ho found 
that the elephants’ track was quitting the 
water’s edge, he made up his mind to 
abandon it, and hail no hesitation in again 
resorting to the use of the axe. Onoc more, 
then, commenced the labour of cutting a 
way through the entanglement of bushes 
and croci>ers that were thick upon the soil. 
It was no longer forest through which they 
were wending their arduous path; trees 
were comparatively rare; only tall clumps 
«f bamboos rose above the grass, so high, 
'uwever, that even Hercules could not see 
'’ve them, and the passage of the little 


troop could only have been discovci'od by 
the rustling in the stalks. 

In the course of the afternoon the soil 
became soft and marshy. It was evident 
that the travellers were crossing plains 
that in a long rainy season must be inun¬ 
dated. The ground was caiqioted with 
luxuriant mosses and graceful ferns, and 
the continual appearance of brown hema¬ 
tite wherever there was a rise in the soil 
betokened the existence of a rich vein of 
metal beneath. 


[ Eemembering what ho had read in Dr. 
Livingstone’s account of these treacherous 
swamps, Dick bade his companions take 
their footing warily. He himself led the 
way. Tom expressed his surprise that the 
ground should be so soaked when there had 
been no rain for some time. 

“ I think we shall have a storm soon,” 
said Bat. 

“All the more reason, then,” replied 
Dick, “ why we should get away from 
these marshes as quickly as possible. Carry 
Jack again, Hercules; and you, Bat and 
Austin, keep close to Mrs. Weldon so as to 
be able to assist her if she wants j-ourhelp. 
But take care—take care, Mr. Benedict I ” 
ho cried out in sudden alarm; “what arc 
you doing, sir ? ” 

“I’m slipping in,” was poor Benedict’s 
helpless reply. 

Ho had trodden upon a kind of quag¬ 
mire, and, as though a trap had been 
opened beneath his feet, was fast disappear¬ 
ing into the slough. Assistance was im¬ 
mediately rendered, and the unfortunate 
naturalist was dragged out, covered with 


mud almost to his waist, but thoroughly 
satisfied because his precious box of speci¬ 
mens had suffered no injury. Actmen 
undertook for the future to keep close to 
bis side and endeavour to avoid a repetition 
of the mishap. 

The accident could not bo said to be 
altogether free fiom unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. Air-bubbles in great numbers 
had risen to the surface of the mire from 
which Benedict had been extricated, and 
as they burst they disseminated an odious 
stench that was well-nigh intolerable. The 
passage of these i)e.stilential districts is not 
unfrequcntly very dangerous, and Living¬ 
stone, who on several occasions waded 
through them in mud that reached to his 
breast, compares tlieni to great sponges 
composed of black porous earth, in which 
every footstep causes streams of moisture 
to ooze out. 

For well-nigh half a mile they had now 
to wend their cautious way across this 
spongy soU. Mrs. Weldon, ankle-deep in 
the soft mud, was at last compelled to 
come to a standstill, and Heremes, Bat, 
and Austin all resolved that she should be 
spared further discomfort, and insisted 
upon -weaving some bamboos into a litter, 
upon which, after much reluctance to be¬ 
come such a burden, she was induced, with 
Jack beside her, to take her place. 

After the delay thus caused, the proces¬ 
sion again started on its perilous route. 
Dick Sands continued to walk at the head, 
in order to test the stability of the footing; 
Aetteon folio-wed, holding Cousin Benedict 
firmly by the arm; Tom took charge of 
old Nan, who without his support would 
certainly have fallen into the quagmire; 
and the three other negroes carried the 
litter in the rear. It -was a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to find a path that was 
sufficiently firm ; the method they adopted 
was to pick their way as much as possible 
on the long rank grass that on the margin 
of the swamps was tolerably tough; hut 
in spite of the greatest precaution, there 
was not one of them who escaped occa¬ 
sionally sinking up to his knees in slush. 

At about five o’clock they were relieved 
by finding themselves on ground of a more 
clayej' character; it was still soft and 
porous below, but its surface was hard 
enough to give a secure foothold. There 
were watery pores that percolated the sub¬ 
soil, and these gave evident witness to the 
proximity of a river-district. 

The heat would have been intolerably 
oppressive if it had not been tempered 
by some heavy storm-clouds which ob¬ 
structed the direct influence of the smi’s 
rays. Lightning was observed to bo play¬ 
ing faintl 3 ' about the sk 3 ', and there was 
now and again the low growl of distant 
thunder. The indications of a gathering 
storm were too manifest to be disregarded, 
and Dick could not help being very un¬ 
easy. He had heard of the extreme violence 
of African storms, and knew that torrents 
of rain, hurricanes that no tree could re¬ 
sist, and thunderbolt after thunderbolt, 
were the usual accompaniment of these 
tempests. And here in this lowland desert, 
which too surely would be completely in¬ 
undated, there would not be a tree to which 
they could re.sort for shelter, while it would 
likewise be utterly vain to hope to obtam 
a refuge by excavation, as water would 
be found only two feet below the surface. 

After scrutinising the landscape, how¬ 
ever, he noticed some low elevations on the 
north that seemed to form the boundary of 
the marshy plain. A few trees were scat¬ 
tered along their summits. If his party 



“ It was a scene only too common In Central Africa." 
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could get no other shelter, he hoped they 
vould be able to find themselves free from 
any danger caused by the rising flood. 

“ Push on, friends I push on! ” be 
cried; “ three miles more and wo shall be 
out of this treacherous lowland.” 

His word.s served to inspire a fresh con¬ 
fidence, and ill spite of all the previous 
btigne, every energy was brought into 
play with renewed vigour. Hercules, in 
particular, seemed ready to carry the 
vhole party, if it had been in his power. 

The storm was not long in lu'ginning. 
The rising ground was still two miles 
swsy. Although the siiu was above the 
horison, the darkness was almost complete; 
the overhanging Tolumes of vapour .sank 
lower and lower towards the earth, but 
happily the full force of the deluge wliioh 
must ultimately come did not descend as 
ret. Lightning, reel and blue, flashed on 
(very side and appeared to cover the 
ground with a network of flame. 

Ever and agam the little knot of tra¬ 
vellers were in wril of being struck by the 
thunderbolts, wbich, on that treeless plain, 
bad no other object of attraction. Poor 
little Jack, who had been awakened by the 
retwtual crashes, buried his face in terror 
m Hercules’s breast, aruiiotis, however, not 
to distress his mother by any outward 
cihibition of alarm. The go^-natured 
endeavoured to pacify him by pro¬ 
mises that the lightning should not touch 
imn, and the child, ever confident in the 
[roteefion of his huge friend, lost some¬ 
thing of his nervousness. 

But it could not bo long before the 
clouds would burst and discharge the 
threatened downpour. 

“ What are we to do, Tom f ” asked 
Bick, drawing up close to the negro’s 
ide. 

“Vie must make a rush for it; push on 
with all the speed we can.” 

“ But where ? ” cried Dick. 

“Straight on,” was the prompt reply; 
' if the rain cateboe us here on the plain 
*6 shall aU be drowned.” 

“But where are we to go?” repeated 
hick, in despair. “ If only there were a 
hut I But look—look there ! ” 

A vivid flash of lightning had lit up the 
country, and Dick declared that he could 
a camp which could hardly be moro 
than a quarter of a mile ahead. 

The negro looked doubtful. 

“I saw it too,” he assented; “ hut if it 
he a lamp at all it would be a camp of 
eafives, and to fall into that would involve 
lism a worse fate than the rain.” 

Another brilliant flash brought the camp 
emee again into relief; it appeared to he 
made up of about a hundred conical tents, 
very symmetrically, each of them 
■ring from twelve to fifteen feet in height, 
k had the appearance, from a distance, of 
■ring deserted. If it were really so, it 
vould afford just the shelter that was 
; otherwise, at all hazards, it must 
* uiost carefully avoided. 

“1 will go in advance,” said Dick, after 
a moment’s reflection, “and reconnoitre 

It, 

Let one of ns, at least, go with you,” 
replied Tom. 

"No, stay where you arc; I shall ho 
much less likely to be discovered if I go 
lions.” 

Without another word ho darted off, 
Wd was soon lost in the sombre darkness 
h^tn^"^ orjy broken by the frequent 

b fSf* iBin were now beginning 


I Tom and Dick had been walking some 
little distance in advance of the rest of the 
party, who consequently had not overheard 
their conversation. A halt being made, Mrs. 
Weldon inquired what was the matter. 

I Tom explained that a eamp or village had 
been noticed a little way in front, and that 
I tiie captain hod gone forward to investi¬ 
gate it. Mrs. Weldon asked no further 
I questions, but quietly waited the result. 

I It was only a few minutes before Dick 
' returned. 

You may come on,” he cried. 

“ Is the camp deserted ? ” asked Tom. 

‘ ‘ It is not a camp at all; it is a lot of 
ant-hills.” 

“ Aut-hills ! ” echoed Benedict, suddenly 
amused into a state of excitement. 

” No doubt of it, Mr. Benedict,” replied 
Dick ; “ they arc ant-hills twelve feet high 
at least: and I hope we shall bo able to 
get into them.” 

” Twelve feet I ” the naturalist repeated; 
“ they must Ire those of the termites, the 
white ants; there is no other insect that 
could make them. Wonderful architects 
are the termites.” 


quick! ” shouted Dick, terrified lest Mrs. 
Weldon should have overiieord him. 

They hurried on. A wind kad risen; 
large spattering drops were now beginning 
to fall more heavily ou the ground, and in 
a few minutes it would be impossible to 
stand against the advancing tempest. The 
nearest of the accumulation of ant-hills 
was reached in time, and however dan¬ 
gerous their occupants might be, it was 
decided either to exjrcl them or to share 
their quarters. Each cone was formed of 
a kind of reddi.sh clay, and had a single 
opening at its bs«e. Hercules took his 
hatchet, and quickly enlarged the aperture 
till it would admit his own huge body. 
Not an ant made its appearance. Cousin 
Benedict expressed his extreme surprise. 
But the structure unquestionably wa.s 
empty, and one after another the whole 
party made their way inside. 

The rain by this time was descending in 
terrific torrents, strong enough to extin¬ 
guish, one would think, the most violent 
explosions of the electric fluid. But the 
travellers were secure in thc'ir shelter, and 
had nothing to fear for the present; their 


' One after another the whole party made their way intide.” 


“Termites, or whatever they are, they 
will have to turn out for us,” said Dick. 

“But they will eat us up!” objected 
Benedict. 

“ I can’t help that,” retorted Dick ; “go 
we must, and go at once.” 

“ But stop a moment,” continued the 
provoking naturalist; “ stop, and tell me ; 
I always thought that white ants could 
never be found elsewhere than in Africa.” 

“Come along, sir, I say; come along. 


tenement was of greater stability than » 
tent or a native hut. It was one of Ihoso 
marvellous structures erected by little 
insects, which to Cameron appeared even 
more wonderful than the upraising of the 
Egyptian pyramids by human hands. To 
I use his own comparison, it might be 
likened to the construction of a Mount 
Everest, the loftiest of the Himalayan 
peaks, by the united labour of a nation. 

{To bt continued.) 
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I either rings or is silent at the will of the rider. 

I Tlie “Arab ’* bell is attaehed to the head of the 


decently. The spectacle of a bicyclist managing 
with difficulty to produce from time to time 
some fearful and wonderful notes on Ids instru> 
ment apparently for hU own enjoyment, for it 
can please no ouo else, is not edifying. 

A loud-sounding whistle, like those used by 
tranicar-drivors, is perhaps the best thing to use 
to clear the road, or when passing a vehicle. 

Always ride up every hill you can ; one of tho 
greatest pleasures in road-riding is the feeling 


BICYCLES AND BICYCLING. 

IT,—KOAD-ttlDI.VO, HKAKE8, ETC. 


thing w'hich causes so much antipathy among 
drivers against bicycles aa having one Hash past 
them oil tlio wrong wide. The horse, or horsf's, 
do not exf»ect it, and in consequence arc apt to 
shy. Should any damage bo thus caused, the 
bicyclist, by tlie recent decision, is liable for the 
whole amount. Iciswell also, when overtaking 
A vehicle, to give notice that you are about to 
pass ; and when meeting a carriage, should the 
horse show any signs of rcativeness, by all means 
dismount. Ilor.si.s iiro becoming used to the 
sight of hirvl'-'*, and it is now rare to find an 


machine over tho driving-wheel. It is in shape 
like a gong, and is set in motion by a smalllever 
worked from tho handles. The clapper is set 


that you have conquered a hill, which perhaps 
some time back you had to dismount for. You 
should always try and avoid all appearance of 
labour when riding uphill. Nothing impres.ses 
an outsider .so much as seeing a bicyclist easily 
and swiftly surmounting a steep hill. Sit as. 
upright as you can, and don’t double yourself, as 
some do, almost into the shape of a right angle. 
Nothing is g.iined by it Always dismount ifj 
you feel the hill is becoming too much for you. 
It is not worth while to have managed to gjet to 
the top of the hill, and then find, oil descend¬ 
ing the other side, that your exertions have 
brought on cramp. 

The writer lias a very ugly recollection of such 
an event happening to him, when riding one 


going by the passing spokes, producing .some* 
thing like 2,000 strokes a minute. 

A great many bicyclists carry bugles, pre* 


very muddy day in the winter on the Ports¬ 
mouth road. He had ridden with great exertion 
up one of the atiffc.st liills on tlie roa<l, the W'ork 
being made much luirdcr by tlie thirk mud. On 
preparing to descend the other .ride, he found 
liimsclf attacked with cramp in both leg.s. To 
this day he hardly knows liow he managed to 
gi*t olF the bicycle, as both his legs were lor tho 
time useless. 

When riding in a strange country, over roads 
you have not travelled liefore, caution .should be 
observed in going downhill. Never let the 
machine go till you can .see to the liottom of the 
lull. It is very un]»l»Msaut, when tho bicycle is 
fairly running away with you, to come .suddenly 
across a closed railwiiy-cressiiig <w turnpike- 
gate ; some of these ob.stnictious sue often found 


animal shy at the sight of one. It was not 
so once. 

The new regulations just issued by the High¬ 
way Board provide that every bicycle must 
oany a lamp after dark, showing a bright light, 
and also a bell. Tho rider must theremro equip 
him.self with these articles. Lamps arc made 
either to tit on the Iicad of the luacluno, or to 
fix on the hub between the spokes. Those which 
are attached to the hub appear to be now the 
mo't fashionable, but those which are screwed to 
the head of the bicycbi decidedly give more light, 
as a larger lamp can thus be curried. The sjiokes 
in the most recent makes aro so niimcrouB that 
it i.s not po.ssible to pas-s a large lamp through 
them, in order to attacli it to the hub. 

The be.st kind of bell to get i.s one that can be 
bounded at pleasure. The constant tinkle tiiikle 


Bumably to announce their approach. This 


half-way down a hill, notably at Relgato aQii 
elsewhere on the Briglitcn road. 

All roadster bicycle.s .should be provided witli 
ample bn-ak power, eiilier to front or IiliKi 
wheel. The front-wheel brake is now the most 


«f tho ordinary small bell i-< most wearying. The 
“Pegasus” stj)p-bpll is a vi-ry good invention. 
It Is mnde in ilic .vli.n»e of the ojdinary bell, but 
iiy prcsfaiiig a siimll slide, or p'ulling it out, it 


practice cannot, however, be commended, and is 
only tulcrablo when the rider is able to blow 


Incidents and Companions of the Road. 








The “ Timberlake ” frout*whecl brake is one 
of the most powerful in use. The brake consists 
of a small piston fitted with a roller which acts 
on the tyre. One side of the piston is fitted with 
a rack into which fits a pinion revolved by means 
of the handles. By sin^ply turning the handles 
the brake is thus either raised or lowered. The 
“ Stassen " brake is also worked with a piston, 
but instead of a rack and pinion it is set in motion 
by on eccentric attached to the steering bar, 
and revolved by the handles. Nearly all the 
other front*wheel brakes in use are either thumb 
or lever brakes. 

Ever bear in mind that the use of a brake is 
to keep the machine under control, and not to 
pull it up if it lias run away with you. A proper 
attention to this maxim would avoid many 
accidents. 

Carelessness is generally the canse of accidents 
in everyday life, and it certainly contributes 
more towards croppers than anything else in 
bicycling. Many fellows when they are mounted 
on bicycles seem to abandon all tlie ordinary 
precautions they observe when engaged in other 


Fig. 2.—The Coventry *‘Spi«cial Tapgent.” 

blue looks very nice. It is well to have plenty 
of pockets in your coat, with a small t^ocket 
specially made for the oil-can, and lined with 
leather; it is uinch handier when re¬ 
quiring to “ oil up,” than having to get 
the can out of the saddle-bag. 

Never ride on tlie path. It is, we 
must confess, very tempting when the 
roadway is stony and muddy, but still 
it is not the right thing to do, and 
P often brings bicycling into disrepute. 

•' Some bicyclists are too apt to shout 

^ unnecessarily, and seem to enjoy giving 
a shock to people's nerves. 

Bicycling is no doubt more i*njoy- 
——^ able when riding in company. Always 

' ff select, if possible, for your companion 
at first, a rider very much your superior 
in skill. There is nothing like emu- 
. ^ — lation for causing progress. Do not 

attempt too long rides at first. It is 
only wlien one is in fairly good fauin- 
ing and practice that the long rides described 
in the bicycling press can be accomplished. 


much as the spoon ^yhen the iron acts Pig. 3._The ** Coventry Rotary.*' 

on the nibl^r direct Practically, 

however, it is not the rubber which suffers, but 1 athletic amusements, and the consequence is they 
the brake, the rubber being the stronger of the 1 are continually coming to grief. ^ It should be 

and is muen safer to bicycle than to 
hunt, and properly managed a bicycle 
is as safe a mode of locomotion as 
any other. When starting on a run 
\ '\\ 1 / / / should always see that all the 

A\ 1 ’ / jnntSf saddle, screws, etc., are tight 
^ ond^well set up. Never stir mit 

-1 some distance to find a nut loose 

and^have^ uo^ means of tightening 

/ / / \\ Vv'^^r hidced. When riding al- 

\\ / l \ \ \ ways wear shoes, they look very 

much bettor than boots, Knicker- 
bockera or breeches for bicycle-rid- 

Fig. 4.-The Coventry " Bicyclette." 

two. The roller brake throws up more dirt than I leather. Grey is the best colour for a bicycle 
the spoen does. I euit, as it does not show the dust, though dark 


Fifif. 6.—The “Coventry" Tricycle. 

Thirty miles will be quite enough for your first 
trip. 


Fig. 7—Singer & Co.’s “Challengo Tricycle, 


Fig. 6.—Singer & Co.’s •' Challengo Tricycle,'* No. 3. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Nkw Sei;ip:s.) 

n.— A story needing Words (The 
Battle of Sempach). 

N No. 41 we olTi^rc'd in connection ^YitU this 
Mibject prizes of the value of 20s., 15«., ami 
10s. rcj-pectively, for tho tliree be.st .sets of 
verses, tne competition to be open to “ readers of 
all ages equally.’' We regret that the latter 
clause of this sentence was misunderstood by 
some of our friends who evidently forgot to turn 
to No. 38, as iii.“trncted, and to read the general 
conditions, by wluchitwouhl have been readily 
seen that the maxiniiini age intended was twenty- 
one, and that the competition wa.s open to all ages 
equally uj» to tliat regularly recognised limit. 
However, os tlie mistake had been lunde, and 
many competitors over twenty-one liad sent in, 
we determined to place tliem in a class by 
thoms(-‘lve.s, and to award a special extra prize of 
20s. to meet tlieir case. 

Our award is as follows :— 

First Prize (20s.)—A. SI. fjKKF.y, Bedford. 
Secon'i Prize (15.s.)—A rthur H. MacOwen', 
Dublin. 

Third Prize (10s.)—A. S. Lewix, Ramsgate. 

CERTinC.tTEil. 

E. H. E.^RLE, The Park, Hull. Yorkshire. — 
Robert Thomas Xorfor, Edinlnirgh, — Heatrick 
Marion Niohtinoalb, Sldmouth.-A ntoine II. F. 
BVKSCH, FeriimuaRh.—AoHES Salter, Poplar.--M ary 
B. BEAi’POY, Dover.—M. A. Wackerbarth, Highbury 
Hill.- Kmily M. Rctiierpori), South Ha.^kney.—H ar¬ 
riet Bltklky, Switzerland.—H coh Ashcroft, Glas- 

S )w.—L izzie Sharpley, Wroicby. Thomas Comber, 
rijihton.—C. GONNER. Finchley Xew Road,—AOXES 
E. Olase, Holloway.—S arah .1. Y. Cornwell, Tipton, 
—Joseph T. Davies, Newport, Mon.—C has. L. Bar- 
foot, Newport, Mon. —Maria Jane Carter, Dun¬ 
stable.—A lkxr. B. CUTHBKRTSO.N, Doilglafl. —MARY 
Macleoi), Caropden Hill.—O krahd M. Hutton, Bri.v 
tol.—E rnest Ciias. E. Bkave.v, East Barnet.—W. m. 
Geo. Todd, Brentwood.—B krnarh il. Allen, Hisjh- 
gate.- Arthur .T. Bywaters, Great Pnltoney Street.— 
ARTHUR >V. Symons, Bideford.—J oe Allkn Lee, 
Huddersfield.—F lorence Buckley, Oloseop.—A lex. 
R. ADAMS. Catford Bridge.—C lara L. Co(.>kk, New- 
casUo oB-l’yne. -Joseph Bocune, .Scambles-bs-Horn- 
castle.—W m. Henry Wardlk. Slieffield.—G eoroina 
E, Bennett, Oxford.—M<)RKT <.»n H. Webb, Westerhani 
—OKnROE Smith, BrIglitoH.- P. K. Phipps. Slough.— 
HeubEMC a. W. CorYN, Brixten.—O eoROK A. YOUNO- 
MAN. Lenfleld —John EmvARi) Samuel, Dowlaia — 
Arthur J. P. Gill, LiverpooL—A lbert K stkm- 
RRIIM3R. Brighton.—ALEXANDER Hallky. Aberdeen.— 
rHARi,Ks\VM..MrLNE,Glasgow. - FrankJamesBrown, 
.Koarl>orough-—J ames w. r. Pickard, Famley — 
rHAKLOTTB M. SiMPSON, Buniley.— CHARLES W. 
WiooiN. Newport.—G eorge W. Jkpparks, Kilkenny 
-Jamb-s Pavik, Kirkwall.—C harles Arthur Thomp- 
poN. Melton Mowbray.—C onstantine p. Koellk, 
Marlborough.—SIDNEY DE Vkkk BEAUCLERK, Fani- 
I>orough.-JNO. TlIREAPLETON, Bramlcy. — KATHERINE 
S. biLTKEL, Stonehouse.—J ohn W. Tunstail, Leeds. 
—Oko. Hunter, Derry. 

SPECIAL SXTBA PRIZE. 

For Competitors over 21 (20.s.) 

Rev. William Benham, b.d , Margate. [lie tried 
for the piize on belmlf of hia Sunday School boys, to 
get them some books for their library.] 

Certificatfj?. 

FranchT. Read. Erdington.—W. Whitacrk, West 
Hartlepool.—W illiam Okainok, HarT«>gale.—C has. 
Henry McKenzie, Heaton. — Thoman William 
Monoham, Carlisle.—W illiam Jones, Cheltenham.— 
Lizzie Berry, >Iarket JlM*iH>ro‘,—J. C. Ashworth, 
Truro. .1. H. SAMS. West Kensington Park.—ANNA 
Isabel Hood, Boat Cowes. 

The subject of the engraving was (lus the 
nmjarity of the competitors liave understood it) 
the main incident of the battle of Sempach. 
As, however, very many have altogether ini.s- 
taken the well-known historical incident 
represented, it may be a.s well to mention that 
that memorable .struggle was fought out in 1386, 
when the Swiss bravely defended their territory 
against the Austiians, who were le<l by Leopold. 
The Austrian force consi.sted of upward.^ of 4,000 
well-armed men, while the Svvi.s.s numbered but 
1,300, and even those were badly armed, boards 
in most cases having to «lo duty for shields. 
Many of the Swiss having been slain in a fruit¬ 
less attempt to break through the Austrian line 
of spears, tlio little band were becoming dis¬ 
heartened, when Arnold of Winklercid devi.sed 
the way by which the lino was broken. 
Calling his countrymen to follow, he rushed 


at the spears, and graspinga.s many as he could 
reach in his arms, he received their deadly points 
into his breast and fell pierced to tlie heart. Ilut 
the Austrian line was thus broken, and, inspired 
by Arnold’s noble self-sacrifice, tho Swiss rushed 
tlirough the gap, and Avith scythe and sword won 
a signal victory, Leopold himself being slain. 

The competitors on this occasion have been in 
number about the average, in quality beyond it, 
some of the poems being exceptionally good. 
As usual, many of the contributions were very 
poor, hurry and carele.s-sness being manifest in 
almost every line. A few competitors, who must 
liave had singular notions of the meaning of the 
word “original,” copied bodily Xloiitgomery's 
poem on tlie subject, acknowledging, however, 
the .source to wliich they were indebted for their 
verses; and ju.st a few others were guilty of 
plagiarism in copying or adapting the poem 
without any .sort of acknowledgment. 

Among the competitors, one writes from 
Xeucliatel; and anotlier sends in Ids verses in 
German. 

The variety of treatment was rer}' marked, all 
kinds of metres and styles being omplo^’ed. 

Ry the way, several corresj>ondeiits have 
attaclied to their verses questions to be answered 
in onr ordinary columns devoted to that purpose, 
and by so doing the answers have been greatly 
delayed. Correspondents should always put 
their queries in a separate letter, as the letters in 
connection with the competioiis are never opened 
till all have been received «and the last day for 
sending in has past. Plea.se note also that name 
and address should always be written at the head 
of tlie competition MS. itself, and not on a 
separate sheet of jraper. 

In our next number we hope to give extracts 
from some of the best of tlie verses received. 


Coricsponbcncc. 



Inquirer (Grimsby).—Your question touches one of 
the most complicated and Interesting p(ntlon8 of the 
" science of the universe.” You will be able to an¬ 
swer U better for yourself ns you become more 
ftC4inalnted with (he ** glorious scheme which hangs 
the worlds in their appointed place.” ilr. Diinkin s 
“ Midnight Sky” will give you valuable iiifonuation 
on tills and kindred topics. 

Reoasus and Another.-The lights nstnl on tho engines 
of the Metropolitan Line areas follows: Unmtner- 
sinith, one white and one Hue light, place*! horizon¬ 
tally ; Richmond, two horizonUil blue lights; Addi¬ 
son Road, two white lights, one over the other; 
Mansion House, one white light; Gloucester Road, 
two horizontal white lights. Besides these trains, 
there are others running over the Metropolitan 
system. 

A Regular Subscriber and D. T.—.\ geod and 
cheap copying machine may be made with pure 
gelatine, mixed with a small quantity of i)arc)iment 
cuttings boiled down. 

Joe.—T he familiar expression, “sent to Coventry,” 
originated in a strong dislike which the principal 
iiiliabitants of that town formerly had to association, 
and even to the Interchange of civilities, with sol¬ 
diers. Bence the military quartered at Coventry 
found themselves isuilated, unvisited and uninvited : 
and hence they derived the phrase referred to, signi¬ 
fying exclusion of that kind from society. 

Cush.—T he approach of snow can generally be fore¬ 
seen by the peculiar grey appearance of the sky; 
leeches, too, before rain or snow, will come to the 
top of the glass in which they are confined. Refer 
to the articles on the Unrometer iu our last volume. 

Dick Turpin.- Why go to a highwayman for a noin de 
plume} White of egg and liiuewiU mend terra-cotta 
figures. 


Riknzi,—T he pole which even qow is so often set 
])iojecting over the shaver's sht^-dour, indicated . 
first, it is said, that persons might he bled there, 
the patient, when bleeding was performed, grttsp* 
a tali rod. to keep the arm steady and dtsten4 tl 
veins. We have licard other explunatieos. 

B. A, informs us, w ith reference to a former answi 
that British Golunibia un<l Vancouver’s Island ue 
held by the Hudsen’s Bay Company by special licen 
from tne Crown ; and that the (‘omj'finy transferri 
its lights of government to Hu* Dondniou of Oansi 
in 18(J9. and also the territory held by its ebarti: 
bubjoet to certain rcservAtloiis as to land andoth 
territories. In other respects the charter still rewid 
in force. 

AN iNQi IRER.—We could scarcely tell yon, in a she 
naswer, how to make a g<K>d and powerful battc 
capable of igniting enrhou points or sm electric lam 
In a former number iNo. 55) we gave an accmi 
of a (irove, or Bunsen's cells, which might help yo 
Tw enty w ill be retiuired for a very small light. 

Half-Back and Oham.—B etter buy a new football 
once, 

E. J. F.—The custom of putting the poker across a fl 
to make it burn is by seme said to n relic cf i 
|iract,^:e ef making the sign of tlie cross. In pno ti 
It probably acts by enusitig a draught, attnicti 
warm air, and so eausiiig an upward stream. 

Z.- 1. See answer to “ An In<juirer ” above. 2. To < 
cite your electrophorus (not electrophus) try c; 
skin. 

R. C. D. and B. B. \V.—A mixture of sulphide of sn 
mony and chlorate of potash will make the cs 
you mention ; but these ingredients ore dangerous 
meddle with. 

A Young Skaur.—W e can only refer you to a dir 
tory. 

Fisherman.—M cll oil your line. 

A, II. —1. Salts «)f lemon, in hot water, rubbed in. v 
take ironmould stains out of liuen. 2. Queen V 
toria's iimhleM name wasOnekth. 3. Forthepoc 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade," see Tennyso 
works. 

A. Morrison.—T o soften your paints, try thlnn 
them witli turps. 

Waokr.—A s a rule, ihephospbor^eut light obser’ 
at sea is emitted by minute molluscs, or infusoria 

0. E. C.—When i>er/ectly still, water and other li<iii 
may be cooled down much below their freen 
points witiiout solidifying; but directly they 
agitated, the solid form is assumed. 

Dingo.—A s your five-shilling piece was “nianii 
tured " In IGOC. it Is evidently a crow'n of William 
The coin is very common amongst collectors. 

Si’ERO Meliora.—Y our Irish halfpenny of Charles 
and your halfpenny of George ll. are verj’ coimi 
and may be worth, according to their condition, fi 
one |>eiiuy to one shilling each. 

Red Rover.—A book on the suiqect you men' 
would scarcely help you, till your general eduis 
wiks further advanced than appears from your let 

Schoolboy.— 1. The preeise origin of cricket is “ 
in the mists of antiquity,” ns the old phrase g 
2. The subject w ill have attention in due course. 

MoDELLER.~'M'e should hardly like to recommend 
particular tradesman in the line you mention. I 

W. T. 0.—Inquire at any pianoforte manufactory.. 

Ignoramus.—R end Browning's poem, and you ' 
flml all about the “ good news" brought from GI 
to Atx. 

AN ANXIOUS MOTHER wishes to know “if an Irons 
ger can compel his apprentices to be behind 
counter till nine o’clock one evening, and tea 
other night.” In the absence of specifliii boll 
the indentures, we should say that a master.! 
ther ironmonger or not, would ex])ect his apj 
tices' services during the usual hours of bust 
The houi-8 mentioned certainly seem late, but i 
may be Indulgences on the other side of wind 
know nothing. Speaking broa«lly, we shouli 
that nothing will be gained by the appreidit^e s 
ingtoo much upon his *' rights.” “Better for a 
that he wear the yoke in his youth.” 

Beta.—T he ordinary way of “making saltwater fl 
is by distillation. 

Vera.— 1. niambers’s French Grammar Is .a very 
one. ‘2. llio chief requisites for becoming a » 
tier’s clerk would be respectability, intelligen*'®, 
a good handwriting. 3. Mr. Gladstone is such I 
quent and copious speaker that to “procurer 
speeches " would be an impossibility t Vour f< 
uestion evidently has a personal bearing, uui 
ecline to enter into the matter. 

Swimmer.—W e should think your native inge 
was quite equal to making a glass case to p* 
ferns. Your comer-pieces may be of w ood. 

Tony. - Cortis (the amateur champion) is gem 
considered the swiftest amateur bicyclist foi 
distance under fifty miles. 

Frizzly Bacon.—W hat an ugly n«in dr plow/'H 
pedometer to which you refer i-egistcrs ilistandi 
so long as you continue steadily walking. Nturi 
or any irregular movement, will entii-ely 
proper working; you must take this into accou 
calculating the result shown. I 
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CHAITER XXVI.—.MORF. STABTLIKO 
AnvENTUiiia. 

rilUE night pa3.sod by, and as 
1 dawn at length broke, the 
mate rousing up all hands, we 
hoisted the sail, and again stood 
towards the land. The sea was 
smooth, and the wind light and 
fair. 

As we glided on, the mate told 
Brown to stand up in the bows 
and keep a look-out for reefs. 
As we approached the land 
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■wo could SCO trees on tlio shore imd 
some on the hill, so that we had no 
doubt that wc should find fresh water. 
It was a question, however, whether or not 
it was inhabited, and, if so, whether the 
natives would prove friendly or hostile. 
Thu mate told the doctor that ho behoved it 
■was one of the most north-western of the 
Caroline group, the natives of which are 
generally more friendly to strangers than 
the inhabitants of the islands farther south: 
still, they are perfect savages, and it 
would be dangerous to trust them. AVe 
could, however, see no smoke or other signs 
of the country being hihahited. 

AVe had not gone far when Brown sang 
out, *■ Starboard ! hard a-starboard! A 
.reef ahead! ” 

On tl'is the mate, luffing up, ordered us 
to lower the sail. It was done in an in- 
.ehaiit, and not a moment too soon, for wc 
saw close aheaiu a coral reef not two feet 
imder the surface. 

“ AVe m.ay bo thankful that we didn’t 
stand on during the night,” said Mr. 
Griffiths to the doctor. 

AA'e now got out the oars and pulled cau- 
•tiously on. AA'e soon found ourselves in a 
channel, with coral reefs on either side, 
*11 of them just below tlie surface ; and as 
the passage twist'd and turned in all direc¬ 
tions, it required the greatest possible 
caution to thread our way through it. 

AA'e might well be thankful not only 
that we did not stand on during tho night, 
■but that wc had not driven farther south 
cluiing tho gale while we rode to the raft. 
Kothiiig could have preserved the boat 
from being dashed to pieces. At length 
wo got clear of the encircling reef, and 
found ourselves in a broad c.'cpaiise of per¬ 
fectly smooth w.ator. The rocks rising 
<iirectly out of it formed the shore. We 
had to pull along them some distance to 
find a convenient landing-place. At last a 
beautiful bay opened out, with a sandy 
beach, the ground rising gradually from it, 
covori.d with cocoanut-trees. 

On seeing it, led by Brown, we uttered a 
cheer, and giving way with a will ran the 
boat’s kiH'l on thi; beach. Ho jumped out 
first, and we all hJlowed, ■without thinking 
of savages, an<l oidy very grateful to find 
ourselves once more on firm ground. Led 
by tho mate and the doctor, wc fell on our 
Irnces, and 1 believe with grateful hearts 
returned thanks to God for our safety. 

AVe were hurrying up to tho trees with 
our eyes fixed on tho cocoanuts which 
hung temptingly from them, when tho mate 
called to us to ho cautious, for though we 
had seen no natives, there might be some 
in the ncigh'oourhood, who might come 
suddcidy down and attack us while wo 
were engaged in obtaining tho cocoanuts. 

Ho and the doctor then proceeded with 
the muskets in their hands a' little 
way in advance, while under Bro^wn’s 
■directions wo prepared to get down the 
nuts. Miles Solder, Sam C'o.al, and Jim 
\ver(! the best climbers, but without 
nssistance, weak as wo all were, they found 
4hat they could not swunn up the trees. 
AVe therefore got some ropes from the boat, 
-.ind Soper soon twisted one of them into a 
grummet, or hoop, round tho tree, with 
sufficient space for his body inside it; then 
shoving the oj)])()site side of the grummet 
above him, and lidding on with his knees, 
ho worked his way np tho smooth trunk. 
Coal did the same on another tree, but Jim, 
after making tho attempt, had to give up. 

“ I never tried that sort of thing before, 
and can’t manage it,” ho said, coming down 

■’d ready to cry for weakness. 


Tl\e Owij f^apei^ 


“ Look out there,” shouted Sam Coal, 
who was the first to reach the top of his 
tree, and he threw down a cocoanut, and 
then another, and another, but they all 
broke as they touched the ground. 

“ I say, that’ll never do ! ” cried Brown, 
as he picked np one of them, while Horner 
and I got hold of the other two. “ You 
must hang them round your neck some¬ 
how. We >vant the juice, which is the 
best part.” 

Coal, on this, fnsiened three or four to¬ 
gether in a handke rchief; Soper had in 
tho meantime elono the same, and they 
descended ■with four coetoauuts apiece. 
Horner and I had run with those we had 
picked up to Mr. Griffiths and tho doctor, 
munching a portion as we went, while 
Brotvn divided his among the other men, 
who were as eager to eat them as we were. 
So wo fomid were the mate and tho doctor. 
They tasted delicious to us, so long accus¬ 
tomed to salt or raw fiih; but still more 
refreshing was the milk, which we got on 
tearing off the outer rind by cutting holes 
in the eyes with our knives. The cocoa- 
nuts, indeed, served us as meat and drink. 

All this time the doctor and mate had 
seen no signs of inhabitants, and as wc 
were aU far too weak to think of exploring 
the coimtry, we sat down in tho shade of 
the cocoanut-trccs to rest. AA'e talked a 
little to each other for a short time, and 
first one dropfieil off to sleep, then an¬ 
other. Mr. Griffiths himself didn't long 
keep his eyes oiien, though I fancy I hoard 
him tell Brown that we must set a watch, 
lest any natives should come suddenly 
down upon us. The mate and the doctor 
had both been awake during the whole of 
the last night in the boat—no wonder that 
they went to sleep! 

At last I opened my eyes, and sitting 
up, looked about me, trying to recollect 
where I was, and what had happened. 
This I soon did. My companions lay scat¬ 
tered around me on the ground. In front 
was the sea, and the two sides of the bay 
worr! formed by moderately high cliffs. 
Behind us was a grove of eocoanut-trecs, 
extending along the shore to the cliff’s, 
and beyond them I could see a hill, which 
formed the farther end of the v,alley, open¬ 
ing out on tho bay. Every one was 
asleep, and I was thankful that while in 
that condition we had not been discovered 
by savages, who might have been tempted 
to massacre the whole of us. I was glad 
that 1 at aU events was now awake. I 
didn’t, however, like to arouso mj’ com¬ 
panions, so I got up noiselessly, and, to 
sti-etch my legs, walked through the palm- 
grove. On my way I found a cocoanut 
fallen to the ground, and as I felt hungry, 
having taken off the rind, I sucked the 
milk, and then breaking the shell, ate as 
much of the fruit ns I felt inclined to take. 
Tills restored my strength, and I went on 
till I got beyond tlio trees, which extended 
to no great distance up the valley. Far¬ 
ther oil the ground was tolerably open, 
with here and there a few trees and bushes 
growing by the side of a stream which ran 
through the valley, and formed a small 
lake, without any outlet that I could dis¬ 
cover. 

A uumher of birds, some of ■which I took 
to be pigeons, were flying about, but I saw 
no four-legged creatures of any sort. The 
birds were so tame that they came flying 
about me, and perched on the bough.s 
without showing any signs of fear. 

“ This is a beautiful spot,” I thought to 
myself. “ How thankful I am that we 
reached it! We shall have plenty of food. 


and if thero are no natives we can remain 
as long as we like till we are all strong 
again, and Mr. Griffiths determines to 
pursue the voyage.” 

I was stopping, looking about, when I 
saw something move on the top of the hill 
at the farther end of tho vslley. Tlie ob¬ 
ject stopped, and then I made out dis¬ 
tinctly against the sky the figni’c of a muii. 
He was too far off to enable me to luaki' 
out how he was dressed, or whether he was 
a native or a white man. He stopped for 
some time, as if he was looking down into 
the valley, and I fancied that he might have 
seen me, for I was in an open spot, away 
from any trees or shrubs. At last I 
beckoned to him, to show that my com¬ 
panions and I ■wished to be friends with 
tho natives. 

He took no notice of my signals, but 
stood looking down into the valley as 
before. 

At first I thought of going towards him, 
hut then it struck me that other.s might 
appear, and that I might be taken prisoner, 
or jreihnps killed, and that I ought to gc 
back and trffi Mr. Griffiths what I had seen. 
I found him and the doctor awake. 

I’m sorry to hear that,’’said the former 
“I had hoped that tliere were nonativei 
on the island. If the per.son you saw hat 
boeu a white man he would have comi 
down to us immediately. I suspect tha 
he must be a native. We must look on 
for a visit from others, and keep a inori 
careful watch than heretofore.” 

He and the doctor agreed to retuni will 
mo, and if the person ■was still where I hai 
seen him, to tay and open up a friendl; 
communication with him and any other 
who might appear. 

Eousing up Brown and the rest of th 
people, and telling them where wo wer 
going, we set off. On our getting to th 
spot whore I had boon when I saw th 
man, ho had disappeared. AA’e, however 
went on past a little lake, and along th 
bank of a stream, looking out very carf 
fully on either side lest the natives migl 
come down from tho cliffs and cut us ot 
No one appeared; and as it was gettin 
late, Mr. Griffiths thought it wise to r« 
turn. 

It ■was almost dark by the time 
reached the palm grove. AVo found thi 
Soper and Coal had in the nieantimo oo' 
looted some more cocoanuts; and tin 
Brown, with the rest of the men, had ol 
tained some large clams and other sh' 1 
fi-sh from the rooks. They were now ligh 
ing a fire to cook them, while Jim hn 
brought a kettle of water from the lak 
We had thus materials for a hearty im a 
of ■which we all partook with good ap]» 
tites. We had been unable to do anytlm: 
to the boat during the day, but Mr. tlri 
fiths remarked that our first care must 1 
to put her to-rigbts, that we might go o 
fishing in her, and afterwards make a vo; 
age to some place where wo might find 
vessel to take us home. The mate sa 
that we might either sail northward aga 
to Guam, or westward to the i’ellew 1 
lands, the inhabitants of which were sa 
to be friendly, and thence on to the PL 
lippines. Amrious opinions were expresse 
but nothing ■was decided. 

AVe had now to prepare for tho iiigl 
Notwithstanding the sleep we had hi 
during the day, ■wo all felt that a long 
rest wa.s necessary to restore our strengt 
Mr. Griffiths, however, insisted thiit 
watch should be kept, as now that wu lit 
discovered the island to be inhabited, 
would be folly to allow ourselves to 
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caught unawares at night. Though the 
weatlier was warm, as wo hnd hod no time 
to put up a shelter of any sort, tlie fire was 
ioml pleasant; wo therefora agreetl not 
to let it go out during the night. It was 
settled that the doctor shoulil keep the 
lirst watch, Mr. Griffiths the middle, .and I 
was to have the third, with Jim. Brown 
kept it with the doctor, and Soper with the 
mate. Our arrangements being mmle, we 
lay down to pass the night. 

itappearea to mo that I had been asleep 
only a few minutes, when Mr. Griffiths 
esUod mo up, and Jim and I, taking the 
lauikets, began our watch. The mate told 
me that the doctor's and his watches had 
{assed quietly away, and they had not 
heanl any sounds to indicate that any 
tshves were near. As we were not obhged 
to keep close to the fire, and ns tln ro was 
a blight moon in the sky to enablo us to 
s»e our way, I proposed to Jim t}iat we 
should go through the grove, whore, should 
any uafives approach in tho morning, wo 
should discover them sooner on that side 
ihjo we should by' remaining at the camp. 
3' agreed, .and without difficulty we made 
51 way through tho trees, which stood 
apart, with little or no undergrowth. Tho 
■oeno which presented itself to us as wo got 
5t of the grove was very hssautiful. The 
tir rmoon and the surrounding trees wisro 
rii-cted in tho calm waters of the lake, 
ihile the outline of the hills on either siile 
spMared sharp and distinct against tho 
iy. Finding a clear piece of ground not 
or from the shore of the lake, Jim and I 
vaikid np and down, keeping a look-out 
»«: to one side, now to the other, os also 
jp the valley. 

We had taken several turns, when Jim 
aebimed, “ Hillo ! Look there ! ” 

Gazing up in the direction to which he 
p iated, I saw distinctly a^nst tho sky 
tie figtne of a man. How ho was dn^ssod 
was impossible to say ; still, ho had on 
iithes of some sort. 

"He’s not a native savage, at all events,” 
aid Jim. “ WeTl hail him, and if he’s 
a ^glishman he’ll answer.” 

he shouted at the top of our voices, hut 
tn nply came, and the figure <li8aji| n ared. 

"That's strange,” said Jim; “1 thought 
It would have come down and had a talk 
v.th us, whoever he is. Can’t we try and 
i:!'! him i' ” 


“We mmtn’t both leave our post,” I 
siiiwered; “but if you stop hero I'll try 
Slid get up to where he was standing, and 
luliss he has run away ho can’t bo far 


Jim didn’t like my going, but I per- 
■'-ided him to stop, and hurried across the 
'When I got to the foot of the cliff 
1 widd find no way up it, and, after 
varnhing about, had to abandon tho 
'-t'aipt. 

1 returned to where I had left Jim, and 
vr resumed our walk, thinking that per- 
“‘pj the figure would again appear. 

'Perhaps if he sees us he won’t show 
••ifflidf,” said Jim. “ Wouldn’t it be 
“rtter to go and stay under tho trees ? and 
■-.la perhaps he'll come back.” 

We did as Jim proposed, keeping our 
■yes in the direction of the cliff, but wo 
"jkt-d in vain for the reappearance of the 
Granger. 

, ,“He jesses that we are watching for 
•f i." said Jim. “Perhaps if we were to 
- Jut again ho would come back. If he’s 
* vaite man he’ll'understand us, and know 
-it we are friends.” 

"There can be no harm in shouting,” I 
■iMwered, “ ^ough he may be a native 


and there may bo others with him; they 
would have come down Ix’foi-e this and 
attacked us, had they had a mind to do so.” 

■Wo accordingly went from under the 
trees, and standing in tho open ground, I 
shouted out, 

“ Hillo, stranger, we’re friends, and want 
to have a talk with you. We have just 
come hero for a day or two, and intend to 
be off again on our voyage.” 

Jim then said much the same sort of 
tiling, and as his voice was even louder 
than mine, we made sure that the stranger 
must have heard us. He didn’t, however, 
show himself, though wo sometimes shouted 
together, sometimes singly. At last we 
heard voices in tho cocoanut grove. 

“ I hojie that no enemies have got down 
between us and the sea,” I said. “ We had 
no business to come so far away from tho 
camp.” 

AVe stood with our muskets ready, watch¬ 
ing the wood. Ill a short time our anxiety 
was relieved -by tho appearaucu of the doc¬ 
tor and Mr. Griffiths. 

“ Why, lads, what mode you shout out in 
that fashion!-'” a.sked tho mate. “Wo 
fancied you wanted help.” 

We told liiiii of the man we liad seen on 
tho clilTs. 

“ It’s very extraordinarj-,” said the doc¬ 
tor ; “ I don’t think ho can bo a native, or 
ho would not have shown himself in that 
way. Ho must be some white man who 
has been left by himself on the island, and 
has lost his wits, as often happens undcr 
such circuiiistances. Ho’s been accustomed 
to see savages visit the island, and has kept 
out of their way to save liimaelf from being 
killed or made a slave of. Ho had not 
the sense to distinguish between us and 
them.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said Mr. 
Griffiths. “Wo must take means to get 
hold of him, both for his own sake and 
our.s. lie’ll soon come round, suppiosing 
he’s an Eiiglislmian, when he finds himstlf 
among countrymen, and he'll bo able 
to show us where to girt provisions if the 
island produces any. He can’t have lived 
always on cocoanuts and .shell-fish.” 

By this time tho dawn began to apjiear, 
and after waiting a little longei- wu all 
returned to camp, atid roused up tho men 
to prepare for breakfast. Miles Soper and 
Sam Coal again chmbed the trees to get 
some cocoanuts. Some of the meu went 
down to the shore to collect shell-lish. 
Others iiiado up tho fire, while tho mate 
and tho doctor (examined the boat to ascer¬ 
tain tho damage she had received, and to 
see how she could best be repaired. 

“We have a few nails, and -(ve must try 
to find some siib.stanoe which will answer 
tho purpose of pitch,” observed the mate. 
“ Doctor, I dare say you’ll help us. We 
will strengthen her with additional planks, 
and get a strake put oii above her gunwale. 
It will be a work of toil to cut tho i)lanks, 
but it must bo done, and she wEl then be 
fit to go anywhere.” 

At hreakfiust the mate told the men of 
his intentions. Tlicy all agreed to do their 
best to carry them out. 

We had fir.st, however, to search for pro- 
vision.s. Uot knowing whether there might 
be savages on the island, even supposing 
that tho man we had seen was not one, tlic 
mate did not like to leave tho boat unpro¬ 
tected. He therefore ordered Brorvn 
and one of the meu to remain by her while 
tho rest of us proceeded together to explore 
the island. 

The mate would not allow us to separate 
until we had ascertained whether or not 


there were inhabitants besides tho man we 
had seen on the island. 

'One musket was left with Brown, the 
mate carried t'uo other, and wo set off, 
keejjing up the stream I have before de¬ 
scribed towanbs :he cud of the valley. We 
looked out on cither side for the stranger, 
hut he didn’t appear. Some of the men de¬ 
clared that we had not really seen imy oni', 
and that we had mistaken a small tree or 
shrub for a man. but Jim and I were posi¬ 
tive, and the doctor, at oU events, believed 
us. 

On reaching tho top of the hill, we 
looked down into a large hollow, with 
wat(‘r at the bottom, dark rocks forming 
its sides, grown over with creepers, huge 
ferns, and various other plants. Tho 
doctor said that it was tlie crater of a long 
extinct volcano, and that tho whole island 
was volcanic. There were many other hills 
out of -which smoko -was rising. The 
doctor said that this was an active vol¬ 
cano; indeed, the country in that direction 
presented a very different aspect from tho 
part wliere we had landed. It was black and 
barren, with only here and there a few 
green spots. We therefore turned to the 
east, the direction wliich promised us a 
better chance of finding roots or fniits, or 
vegetable in-oduotions of si une sort. 

'The strange thing was, that though tho 
island appeared fertile, not a single habi¬ 
tation 01 - hut could wo discover. The 
doctor supjioscd that this was on account 
of tlio occasional outbreak of tho volcano, 
and that the people from the neighbouring 
islands wi're afraid to take up their resi¬ 
dence on it. 

Wo now descended the hill, .and went 
along another valley, of course looking out 
all the time for the stranger. 

AVe wore passing a small grove near a 
hollow in the side of a hUl, which was 
partly concealed by trees, when we heard r, 
cock crow just as an English cook would 
do. At once that sound made my thoughts, 
as it did those of the others, probably, rush 
back to our far-distant home.s. 

“ If there’s a cock, there must be hens 
and a hen-roost hereabouts,” observed 
Miles Soper, liun-j'ing iu the direction 
whence the sounds proceeded. 

AVo followed : there, sure enough, shel¬ 
tered by the hill, and under the shade of 
the trees, was not only a hen-house of 
good size, but a hut scarcely bigger than 
it was neatly bmlt and thatched with palm- 
Icavcs. 

“ It must bo the residence of the stranger. 
Ho himself can’t ho far off,” said tho 
doctor. 

Tho hut -a-as just large enough to hold 
one man. It had a door formed of thin 
polos lashed together with siimit. At 
the farther end was a bedstead covered 
with rough matting, iuid iu tho centre a 
small table, with a tiirce-logged stool. 

No one had any longer any doubt that 
wo had seen a man, or that this must be 
his abode, and that he must bo a white 
man, but Avbctiior English or not was 
doubtful. Alilcs Soper oxfimiiicd the mat¬ 
ting, and as he was looking about ho found 
a knife on a sbclf close to the bed. Taking 
it up, ho examined it with a curious eye, 
opening and shutting it, and turning it 
round and round. 

“ AA'ell, that's queer, but I think I’ve 
seen this knife before,” he said. “ If 
the owner is the man I guess ho is I am 
glad.” 

“AATio do you suppose he is?” I in¬ 
quired, eagerly. 

“ Well, Peter, that’s what I don’t -waid 
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to say just yi-t. I must niako sure first,” so you see that I have some reason to think i 
be answered. that the man who built this but, and lives I 

" Can he be my brother Jack?” I ex- in it, is ho. But then again, you know, ‘ 
claimed, my breath coming and going fust I may b« mistaken.” 

in my anxiety. “ Why, if lie is Jack, he should run 

" Well then, Peter, I'll tell you. Jock away from us puzzles me. If he couldn't 
knew how to make matting just like this, .see our faces he must have known by our 
because he learnt the way on boanl the dress that we wore English or American, 
Harriet, and so did I. He had a knife and that there was no reason for him to 
which, if this isn't it, is the fellow to it. | hide himself. There ore many men who | 


know how to make this sort of matting, 
and there are many knives just like this, 
and that's the reason why I can't tell you 
whether he's Jack or not. But if Mr. 
Griffiths will let me I'll go on alone and 
look for him, and when he sees who I am 
he'll come f'nst enough to me, and you may 
deiiend on it, Peter, if it's he I’ll bring 
him back with a lighter heart than I've 
had for many a day." 

{To bi continuffi.) 


BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

Pr Gordon Stables, m.p., r.n. 


ir. —THE BETRIEVKB AND THE FOX TERRIER. 




HAT bettor or 
more useful 
companion can 
any boy i^)3.scss 
than a ncauti- 
fill retriever ? 
— — This animal 
i«»ems to pos- 
all tlie 

^ooti qualities of the two dogs from which he 
♦races his 
descent, name¬ 
ly, the New¬ 
foundland and 
the spaniel ; 
and is, take 
him all in all, 
one of the 
most useful 
which wo pos¬ 
ses'*. lift me, 
then, first anti 
forem wt, «iy 
a word about 
his genend 
appearance, so 
tnat you iniiy 
know a good 
specimen 
wnen you see 
one, I will 
also tell you 
something 
about his 
moral charac¬ 
ter, and ]>i'< 
training. 

There arc. 
then, two dii- 
ferent kind.sof 
thi.s brcctl, and 
1 may say, 
at the BAmc 
time, two 
tliffcrcnt co¬ 
lours. The 

kinds arc tlic curly-coatcd and the flat’Coated, i 
and the colours are the black and the red. > 
The coat of the curly sort should resemble 
n little nigger boy’s heati, if you ever saw 
one-all short, crisp curls over every part' 
of it, and even on the tail; and there 
should 1)0 no lint patch even between the 
slioulders, the face alone being .smooth. In the ^ 
flat'coated retriever, on the other hand, there ^ 
should not be n vestigo of curl, although there | 
may be u gentle wave or ripple, and it onght to 
shine liki' the little water-bcctlo they call a 
“ whirligig," 

1 mywf prefer the flat-coated, but whichever 
sort you have, the general shape of the head and 
body ov'^L lo Ix^ the same. In size he stands 


about as high as the ordinary sheep-dog ; lie 
must have a nice long henil and a camcious 
mouth to enable him to carry things well; the 
ears must not be too large, because he goes so 
much into the water; and he should kave a 
lovely, bright, and most intelligent eye, of the 
darkest hazel-brown. In one of my books on 
dogs 1 Iiavc SHul, *'The head should ap)>enr 
almost human in its amount of aagaciousness 
and character." And so it ought, while the 
eves seem to .speak to you. Tlic retriever 
should be strong and straight on his legs, and 
have a gooil broad back of his own. A glnucc 
at our enjmving will give you a good idea of 
the animaPs general appearance. 

Of course you are aware that this breed of 
dog is used by sportsmen to search for and bring 
to bag the deail or wounded game that have 
fallen to the gun ; but os you yourself are 
hardly old enough yet to go to the hill, it will 
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The Retriever. 

he more as a companion and playmate you will 
want the retriever, and a right excellent one ho 
makes. 

You must teach him, however, when out with 
you to walk well to heel. You cannot begin 
ids education too soon, and the same may bo 
said of not only this dog, but nny dog. The ; 
great secret in making a dog obey you is to | 
make him fond of you, and you can a4 Complish ' 
this by being exceedingly kind to him, and ' 
always attending to his wants yourself, and 
never using the whip except when there is very 
great occasion indeed. 

A dog may l>e punished, for instance, for 
wilful disobedience of orders— i/\ mind you, he 
fully understands that he has been doing wrong. 


Talk to him gently, but firmly, and always in 
the same tone of voice. Never caress him for 
doing anything at one time and chastise him for 
doing the same thing at another, or the dog will 
never know when lie is right or wrong. 

I will suppose, now, that you wish to become 

i8scs.scd of a nice dog, and that your choice 
las fallen u{>on a retriever. Well, in tliLs case 
the price need not frighten you, for you can get 
a iiedigreo or well-bred pupjiy, by advertising lor 
it, for about fifteen shillings or one pound, lly 
all means let it be a puppy, for tlien you will 
have the plea.sure of bringing it up yourself, 
and it will soon come to love you moit* than 
anyone else on earth. Before, however, making 
your purchase you must make things comfort¬ 
able and straight at homo for the reception of 
your canine mend. 

Ml presume he is to be a house-dog—for re¬ 
trievers make capital cleanly house-dogs, and 
they are the 
best ofguanU. 
So by all 
means have 
him indoors if 
you can; if 
not, make the 
best nrmnge- 
ment you <an 
think of in 
some o u t- 
building, let¬ 
ting him havc- 
a nice liox of 
stinw, hay, or 
deal sliavinga 
to .sleep on, a 
dish lor his 
water, and a 
dish for his 
f«)od ; and hod 
and dishes, 
and every¬ 
thing alKiut 
h i in, m u .s t 
always In* the 
verj' quint- 
essence of 
c'ennliiicss. 

Indoors—for 
a time at least 
—the Iwick- 
kitchen will be 
the best jdacc 
for him, until 
you have 

taught him to be clean. Tliis is not difficult. 
The little follow, first and foremost, must have 
no excii.'ie for being other than cleanly, for he 
ought to be taken out first thing in the morning, 
very fre<iuently during the day, and the last 
thing at night. Some adrise putting pepjier ou 
the Hoor, or rubbing the dog’s nose on the 
gronnd. Do nothing of the kind ; take him by 
the back of the neck and show him his fault; 
whip him, and turn him at once out of doors. 
Do this every time, and he will soon learn 
society manners. 

All dogs need to bo groomed every morning 
to keep them healthy. For this piirpase, get a 
wide-toothed tortoiseshell comb and a hani hair¬ 
brush. Grooming helps to keep the coat and 
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gkin cleaji, and makes the hair j'row. The beat 
and most cleanly dishes are broad-bottomed 
zinc ones; if shallow at the bottom they are 
easily spilled. Remember never to put a puppy 
on chain, because, their leones being green, they 
get crooketi by straining on it. 1 do not like 
the idea of chaining any dog, but if you must 
hare an outdoor kennel, let it be one like the 
subjoined figure, with the door at the side, 


and not at the end, so that the animal may at 
Uost sleep oat of the draught. 

Supposing your puppy is only two or three 
iconUis old, it 
will stilJ want 
^jood deal of 
ilkfcKxI, and 
• ding three 
a four times 
a dd.}’ ; bat 

• ilh the milk 
; iU must mix 
'.atmeal - por- 
nige at one 
•one, boiled 
rlre the next, 

* brea^l soak- 
i, with little 

i' raf*s of meat 
■:'.d bits of 
* -h, etc., from 
'.ae table, and 
■ 'Vir and then 
a large bone, 

’ ;:t on no ac- 
junt give 
bones, 

^hkhit might 
.13^ partially 
and 

so get choked 
upon. When 
lae pup ia four 
Euooths old, 
taroe times s. 

<i*y will be 
often enongh 
to feed, and 
when six, 
twice. 

It should now be able to follow you in your 
walks, and you must begin to teach it not only 
to keep close by you, but to retrieve a little 
Mid to carry your stick. It is out in the fields 
you had best give it lessons ; an old boot or 
hare’s foot, or bit of wood, may be used in 
teaching the animal retrievin'^. Throw it some 
little distance, and when it has picked it up, 
«atice it towards yon and take it out of the 
memth, spying at the same time, ** Give it up, 
Sailor,” or w^tever his name may be, then 
tiiTowing it a^in. The dog will soon learn 
that it hn* to do this not only as a mere bit of 
bin, but as part of its duty. This is lesson 
nimber one. 

The next is “fetch.” When it has brought 
its quarry to you, walk on a little and say, 
“Fetch ? Increase the distance each time, 
saving, “ Come on, good boy ; fetch. ” Wlien 
i; drops the article say, firmly but kindly, Go 
fttch,” and you may sometimes have to go hack 
mkI, pointing to it, say, “ Fetch! ” Whenever 
the lesson is finished, take away the stick or 
article as if it were of some value and belonged 
to yon. 

Lesson third is teaching him to go back long 
dhtarcos for anything dropped. To do this 
7 -m may leave the article on tlie ground and 
pint it out to him, then call him with you 
for some time, and presently say, “ Go back 


and fetch.” You will soon be able to increase 
the distance to a mile, or even more, and this 
lesson will also teach him to pick up anything 
you may have dropped aocidentalfy. When 
carrying anything ho ought to walk steadily to 
heel or beside you. Vary the articles you give 
him to caiT}% and teach him to take the very 
greatest care of tliem. 

Point out any fault he may Jo gravely and 
firmly, but not angrily ; rather ap]>ear to be 
vexed and grieved taan otherwise. Flog only 
for grave derelictions from duty. The dog will 
thus come to know all your moods, and, as he 
loves you, he will strive to please you. But 
whatever you do, do not forget it is a thinking, 
sentient, and intelligent being you are dealing 
with. By remembering this you can teach a 
dog almost anything ; but never confuse him 
by contrary orders, for a dog ought to respect 
his master as well as love liim. 

When I come to spi^ak of Newfoundlands I 
will give full instructions about teaclilng dogs 
water work. 

Food for f ulhgroxoi dogs .—This i.s a very im¬ 
portant thing, and a thing about which a great 


Fok Terriers. 

many mistakes are constantly made. If you 
want to keep your dog healthy, bear in mind 
first that you must feed him at the same hours 
every day—say, breakfast at eight or nine, and 
dinner at five or six ; secondly, that he wants a 
short run after every meal ; tfiLrdly, that every¬ 
thing must be clean about hi.s fo^; fourthly, 
that everything must be wholesome and properly 
cooked ; and, fifthly, that you must vary the 
diet. This last is most essential. Now I would 
like you not only to feed your dog yourself, 
but to have your own saucepan and cook for 
him as well. To do the proper thing, you ought 
to have two earthenware utensils, one to pour 
the broth into, the other tlie porridge or other 
mess. Each utensil should nave a lid, and 
nothing cooked ought to be kept long enough 
to bo in the least tainted. 

Dogs require flesh food three or four times a 
week at least. Sheep’s-head is nice one day— 
it ought to be boiled for three hours, so that the 
flesh may shake off; paunch, clean and well- 
boileJ, the next day; and, say, bullocks' throttles 
the next The porridge may be either oatmeal 
or coarse flour, and sometimes rice should be 
given ; but there is nothing better than Spratt’s 
biscuits. Some steep them, others boil them ; 
and generally large dogs like them dry, or simply 
broken up into pieces, and a little broth and 
meat put over it. One biscuit in the morning 


and three for dinner is enoagh for a retriever. 
Do not forget to give a little nicely-ma.shed and 
boiled greens twice or thrice a week, ll not well 
mashed the dog will leave them in his dish. 
Also put about half a small teaspoonful of salt 
in the dog's food every day. 1 seldom give 
bones, I give bone meal instead. That is maiii* 
by Spratts Patent firm, and a good handful 
should bo given every day. I^argc bones, 
especially veal bones, may be given instead. 
Tho best vegetables arc cabbage, kail, turnip- 
tops, and young nettle-tops, with any scraps 
of potatoes, etc., that may be spared from tuo 
tiible. 

Retrievers arc not only exceedingly affec¬ 
tionate and gentle, but they arc capita.! guard- 
dogs either for person or property. It has been 
said that they are uncertain in their tempers ; I 
have not found them so, or I .should not here 
recommend tliem. Of course, there are great, 
ungainly, cross-bretl brutes that would quarrel 
witii their own shadows. Avoid them ; and 
when buying a puppy beware of what are known 
as “ dog dealers.” London swarms with them. 
Purchase only from a gentleman, ami in any 
case ^ct ad¬ 
vice if you 
can from some 
one who 
knows t ll 0 
breed. 

Fox Tkr- 
iiiRiLS arc ex¬ 
tremely lively 
and affection¬ 
ate little cus¬ 
tomers. They 
are brave even 
to the death, 
but, strange 
to say, not 
quarrelsome. 
They make 
excellent boy*’ 
dogs. They 
are never tirell 
of fun and 
frolic, yet so 
gentle withal, 
and extremely 
fond of chil¬ 
dren. They 
also make 
good house 
dogs, ami few 
rats or mice 
care to come 
near them. 
Out of doors 
they will swim 
in the water 
like ducks, 
and you may even teach them to retrieve, though 
of course they cannot carry anything very large. 
M^ell, another tiling to he said in their favour is 
this : they do not take up much room, and they 
take very little to keep, and nice, well-bred 
pups may bo bought for ten shillings or one 
{>ound. The dogs in the preceding engraving 
are very good representations of ray friend and 
neighbour Mr. Coitrell’s Nimrod and his dam. 

If you are in communication by letter about 
a retriever, here are the questions to ask ; 
they will show your corrL\sponJent yon know a 
little:—1. How is he bred? 2. What is tho 
head like? 3. The kind of coat? 4. How 
does he carry his tail ? This, I should have 
told you, should never bo curled over the runrp. 
The same questions will do to inquire about a 
fox terrier, adding a query 'about the oars, 
which ought to be soft and thin and small, and 
carried V‘shaped well to the front, and not 
pricked at all, Tho coat is hardish and thick, 
and the legs are straight; feet small, and body 
what is called “ cobby.” 

Now I seriously advise you to have all your 
dogs’ fixings quite independent of any one. 
Have your own saucepan, cost 3s. 6d, ; earthen¬ 
ware jars, 9d. each ; two dishes or bowls of gal¬ 
vanised iron, 9d. each. The box for the biscuit? 
ou can make for yourself. Comb, 8d. ; hair- 
rush, Is. 6d. Two rough towels to clean the 
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do"’a foet and mb him down on wrt days, or 
after washing:, about dd. each. Of course, if 
you can beg these articles from anybody all the 
better; the money thus saved will help to pay 
for food, only let them be your own, and you 
will not have to ([uarrel >Yith the servants. 


The do" licence is 7s. 6d. a year, and must be 
rene'wed every January. You sec a dog does 
cost a little, but oh, bidiove me, hoys, it is well- 
spent money ! It is a capital thing to have a 
beautiful dog to love and to love you. 

{To be eorUintted .) 



W E have said that most knots commence 
with a simple loop—a mere turn of the 
rope—of which it was not necessary to give a 
drawing. But a double loop will require to bo 



Fig. 3.—Loop Knot 


shown (Fiff. 1) from which you con form the 
Twist Knot, or Drummer's 1‘lait (Fi". ‘2), used 
as one of several ways of sliorteuiiig a rope 
without cutting it. 

Sometimes a knot is commenced with a 


ing with small ropes. DifTeront sized lines 
cannot be securely tied by this knot. It is 
formed, first, by a simple overhand knot, as 
shown in. the lower part of Fig. 6. ^ This is 
repeated as indicated by the dotted lines, and 
wuen draivn taut it assumes the form shown in 
PifT. 7, 

^’he greater the strain the tiglitcr this knot 



FI,;. 4_Running Knot. 

hccomes, hnt it is readily loosened hy pulling 
the end A in the direction of n, wlieu it takes 
the form shown in Fig. 8. ,, 

The opposite, to the ito/ Knot is the “Oranny 



“hitch," which being “caviare to the general," 
or little understood by landsmen, and hoys 
e.spccially, may be described .as taking the end 
of a rope and turning it till it assumes tlie shape 
of a hair-l«n; and a La>n Knot, one of the 




Knot, shown in Fig. 0. In this the ends do not 
lie alongside each other as tiiey do on the ‘ ‘ Kcet” 
(Fig. 7), and the ditfcreiice betaveen then is that 



Fig. 8.—Reef Knot, end pulled over. 

while a Reef Knot is easily east olT or untied, a 
Granny “jams " and cannot be undone without 
trouble and loss of time. I would ask our boys 



Fig. 7 .— Reef Knot, 
complete. 


many it e.an he readily converted into, is shoam | 
in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 shows a liiinniny Knot ; and at Fig. u , 
ave find one of tliese to iiold, in avliieh a check j 
knot aviil lie noticed at the top. Other a-arieties | to pay great attention to Hie. con.struction of these 
<jf tliese must be noticed at a more ada-anced | knots, and avheii tlley ai;o able to distinguish 
stage. 1 i betaveeii a “ Reef I’aii^ a'“ Granny,” they will 

."ti" of the most useful of knots is the | ],avc got oa'cr luasoji number two of a Wiptty 
It is usually made with thp^^ds of a suluect. 

dTorwo-’’ 


Fig. 9.—" Qranny" Knot. 


s, and is mainly cniploycdTor work¬ 


er. ie continued.) 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

Bv THE Rna-. T. S. Millisotov, 

Author of “ UmUt o Cloihl," “ Hoi/ and Wan," etc,. 


CH.tPTER XXIII.—POVOIIER AXD CO. 



8 it far to Batcliff High¬ 
way ? ” said Pierre, as 
they turned away from 
before Mr. Poughor’s 
house, where the grand 
carriages kept on con¬ 
tinually arriving, set¬ 
ting doaa-n their occu¬ 
pants, and passing on 
to make roomforothers. 
“ I don’t think I can 
walk far to-night. My 
head aches terribly.” 

“ Ah, poor boy I ” the 
woman ausw'ercd; 
“ that’s the way with 
Mike. He suffers 
dreadful with his head; 
and he looks so thin 
and pale, ju.st like you 
do. He never overgot 
that dreadful time 
when he was nigh dead with hunger and 
tliirst in the boat. And the heat; oli, 
the heat was awful! And water was 
what they wanted most of all. Water i 
water! ” 


“ Oh, yes,” Pierre answered, with a 
painful recollection of his own sufferings. 

“ Water ! Water I Water ! ’’ 

“ You know what it is,” she said; “ you 
have been through it all. You must come 
and talk to Mike about it. But you couldn’t 
walk there. Mike couldn’t walk so far now, 
poor lad! I shouldn’t like to walk so far 
myself. I’ve got a s hill ing in my jmeket. 
We must take a ’bus if it’s not too late.” 

An omnibus approached while they were 
speaking, with Whitechapel upon it; and 
they entered it. 

London was certainly a very large place, 
Pierre thought, as they went on and on 
and on through the streets. It was a good 
thing he had not attempted to walk; he 
was very much tired as it was. But when 
they alighted he felt rested, and was able 
to walk the remainder of tlio distance, till 
they came to Ratcliff Highrvay. 

It was a poor neiglibourhood, and the 
house to whicli the good woman took him. 
was small and squalid in its outward 
apipcarance, hut clean inside. Mike was 
lying in the front room on a little bedstead, 
near to which a fire was burning. He 
looked up as his mother entered the room, 
and was surprised to see a stranger with 
her. 

Pierre went straight np to the bed and 
looked at Mike. Their eyes met; hut they 
did not at first recognise each other. 

At length Mike raised himself upon his 
elbow, and looked searchingly into Piem '.s 
faco. 

“ 'Why it’s never—yes it is—no it can’t 
bo—why yes, as sure as I lie here, it's the 
French boy'. ” 

Johnny meantime was looking at the 
sailor with all his eyes—and wonderful eyes 
they are. 

“ Yes,” he said, as soon ns he could 
command his voice. “ It is I. It’s Jc’miny. 
I remember you well, Mike. I remember 
how kind you were to me on. board the 
Kaiser Max.” 
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"Ay, and before thiit,” fwiid the innn, 
simply. “ It wns me as took care of you 
in the boat after the Condor wont down, 
.m l it was mo os carried you out of it. If 
it hadn't been for me you would not have 
l>e< n alive at this moment.” 

‘I know it; I feel it; I remember it,” 
‘aid Pierre. 

He was silent for a few moments, and 
th. n sat down by the bedside. Tired as 
he had bt'en before he entered that room, 
he was now full of animation and excito- 
mnit. Little by little the events to wln<'h 
Mike referred in the conversation which 
foll,5we<l came back to his memory, though 
‘till without much distinctness. Not only 
the adventures in the host, but the foundcr- 
L'ig of the ship Condor, and some of the 
. biif incidents of the previous voyage, were 
r ia!l«l, but still more like the fragnumls 
I’i a dream than a.s one connected history. 

1 The darkness seemed to lift from his mind, 

I ind to return again, like moonlight when 
t!'." heaven is overca.st with drifting clouds. 
Xcw and then he caught a glimpse of 
crliordays and of his home in the West 
Indies. Even the black man’s description 
‘if the tropical scenery which had once 
«!! familiar to his sight had helped t<j 
r-irry liim back thither; but the pictures 
W vanished again, leaving scarc(?ly a 
trace behind. Now they retunicd with 
much greater distinctness, and ho was able 
. ri’tain them longer in his mind. 

They sat together, Pierre and Mike, 
talking and musing for two hours or more, 
e l then Pierre stretched himself ujton a 
rug which Mike’s mother had laid down 
::r him on the floor and tried to go to 
>N-p. "Worn ont as ho was with fatigue 
■1 emotion, rest of mind and body would 
Vi.e been most welcome to him, but he 
. -lid get none, and kept on tossing from 
■lie to side with an aching head till day- 
Jght. 

He had not put off his clothes, and he 
-•"t up more tired, if possible, than when 
!!■ had lain down. His limbs ached, partly 
; 'm the fati^e of the previous day. and 
partly from the hardness of the boards on 
v'aich he had been lying. 

Mike was still sleeping, and Pierre sat 
down by his side .and fixed his eyes upon 
tilt- rale thin features of the sailor, trying 
;■ ■ n-menilrer all that he had told him of 
liis birthplace and his voyage and ship- 
xT< ik. Pres*.‘ntly Miko opened his eyes, 
icd was both surprised and pleased to find 
• l)oy watching him with so much 
parent interest. 

■■ Have you been very ill ?.” Pietro asked 

■Yes; he have been very ill,” his 
rj *hcr .answered for him, for she had 
ei,-! thorn moving and had come into the 
r ’.m. “ Ho have been and he is. He 

’ ave never overgot that dreadful time in 
1 ‘Ugher and Co.’s coffin-ship.” 

• But he will,” said Pierre, hopefully. 

‘ I don’t know,” the old woman an- 
i-.errsl. “ I’m afear’d not. He wants 
i support for one thing, and where 
: u to get it for him 1 cannot tell. 
Tr}, re's no getting to see Mr. Pougher, nor 
Mrs. Pougher neither.” 

■'I can get to see them,” said Pierre. 
I'll go to the house to-day and tell them 
1 alKjut Mike.” 

They -won’t let you in,” said the 

■■ I 11 get in somehow or other,” Pierre 
•■ '. orvrl. “ I’ll write to Pougher at 
-'-Jj.er C’rriy.” 

-And if' you get in,” the woman per- 
d, *• maybe they won’t believe j'ou,” 


Pierre's heart failed him when she said 
that. He had only too much reason to 
think that Mr. and Mrs. I’ongher might 
receive any statcmeiit he should make with 
hesitation. Ponglier had, no doubt, told his 
father and mother all about the flagstaff, 
and they woubl naftirally share the sus¬ 
picions which he had entertained. Now 
there was, in addition, this affair of the 
five-pound note. Would they listen to him 
when he told them how he had been de- 
ceiverl and nddietl ' Might not Pougher 
have written to them to tell thi‘m that he 
had nin away from school, taking this 
money with him I' Would they give him 
time to explain 'i and would they believe 
his cxidanat ion ? These thoughts troubled 
him; hut ho was determimsl to make the 
attempt nevertheless, for Mike’s sake. He 
could not do him any barm by seeking an 
interview with Mr. I’ongher. and might 
possibly do him some goo<l. He owed him 
a debt of gratitude for the care which he 
had t.iken of him in the boat, and ho re¬ 
solved that he would do his best to pay it. 

‘‘ Have a bit of bri^akfast before you go,” 
Mrs. Foster said. " This is a poor place 
for such as you to come to. but you are 
welcome to such as there is.” 

“ I have been in far worse places than 
this,” s.iid Pierre, “ and am thankful to 
you for the shelter you have given me.” 

‘‘ That you have,” said she ; “ I can give 
you a cup of tea and a slice of bread still, 
and that is what you and Mike could not 
have got for all the gold that ever was 
coincsl when j-ou was cast away in that 
there boat.” 

‘‘No,’’ said Mike ; ‘ ‘ but water was what 
we wanted then. Not even a sup of water 
was to bo had for love or money. " 

Pierre drank the tea and felt refreshed. 
It was no use going at an early hour to 
Mr. Pougher’s, esjie<dally after the affair of 
last night; so hi; lay down again upon his 
hard couch and was able to get a couple of 
hours’ sleep. 

Towards noon he sallied forth, Mrs. 
Foster having given him another shilling 
ont of her little store to pay for ati omnibus. 
H(; did not feel as if he could walk far, 
and he was sure of heing able to rejiay the 
good woman, so he did not scruple to take 
her money; and in duo time he arrived 
again in Kensington. 

As he approached the place ho began to 
think once more of the reception he should 
be likely to meet with, 'rho glimpse he 
had had of Pougher’s mother when she 
had couk; down to Nether Cray had not 
impressed him favourably ; she was rather 
a cold, haughty person, he fancied. 
Pongher’s father, too, was an off-hand, 
bustling sort of man. Th<! young French 
boy could not look forwanl to his approach¬ 
ing interview with either of them xvithout 
feeling his heart beat and his head throb. 

Yes; his head was very bad again by 
the time he reached the great house. He 
knew it at once by the awning, which 
had not yet l)een taken away. A shabby 
piece of goods it looked now, in the broad 
daylight; and the n aked ribs of deal to 
which the canvas was stretched were 
■visilalo inside where the decorations and 
plants had been. The brilliant company 
of course were all gone ; and so were the 
powdered footmen. They, too, if they 
had been seen by dayligtit, might have 
looked a little faded, like the awning and 
its frame-work. 

PiciTC, seeing the door open, entered the 
hall. A footmain eaiaie to liim presently 
and asked him his b’.asiness. 

‘‘I want to see Mrs. Pougher,” he said. 


‘‘ Not at home,” wais the answer. 

‘‘ Mr. Poiieber, thain.” 

“ Not at home.” 

“I’ll wait for thenr,” said Pierre. 

“ Not at home,” the m.in rejs'ated, em¬ 
phatically. 

Pierre felt his head swim, .and sat down 
on the nearest chair, whh h happened to lie 
a largo leather one, with a done-like 
cover to it, in which the hall-p rter waa 
accustomed to reelim' like a sh i ping stetwe 
in a niche, during the intirvals of his 
arduous labours in receiving bats and eanos 
from tlie visitors. It formed a weleoiias 
refuge for Pierre at that moment; bnt the 
tall footman looked at bitn with siirj.rise. 
It was an nnheard-<if yiresumptii.ii for » 
young boy like that to walk in out of tite 
street, and, instead of going away ag.ain 
when told that imbo'ly was at home, to sit 
dovvm in the hali-pu ter's chair .and throw 
his head back as if he were going to sleep. 
The footman stood ovi r him with .a look of 
hopeless jierplexity, niunnnring the familiar 
but now vain and useless incantation, “ Not 
athoniel Notathomel! Notat homel I ' ” 

Presi.’iitly Mrs. Pouglier’s maid ])nssetl 
near tliem ; and the footman appealed to 
her. 

“ M’Tiat am I to <lo with this very hodd- 
looking young man t ” he asked. “ Coming 
and sitting down in tiie ’all chair, and 
going hoff in this sort of way. It’s what I 
an’t accustomed to.” 

“ Ho scorns to be taken ill,” said the 
maid ; “ I hope it isn't anything catching. 
AVhat do you want hero ” she continued, 
addressing Pierre. “Where do you como 
from 'i ” 

I’icrrc opened his eyes languklly, and 
answered, “ NetlvT Cray.” 

“Nether Cray? Mliy, that’s where 
Master Moretoii is. But lie don’t look like 
one of Master Moreton’s sehoolfcdlows.” 

“ They are a very mixc'l ltd down tin re,” 
said tin; footman. “ Not what you might 
expect.” 

Ho waa evidently thinking of my penny 
cane. 

“ What is yonr name, little hoy ? ” tho 
maid asked. “I'll take it up to Mrs. 
Pougher, if you come from Nether Cray.” 

Johnny told In.-r his nane'; and she 
went away, returning after a few momCHts 
with directions for him to walk upstairs. 

Walking upstairs was not so easy, how¬ 
ever. Pierre could not stand : his limb.s 
trembled and his knees gave w.iyundfrhim. 
So they took him into the lihrary: and .after 
a short time Mr. Pouglnr came there to see 
him. 

The first thing to be done then waa to 
get something for Johnny, to restore him » 
little ; for the poor hoy was hunt vviili 
fatigue and overcome with excitement. 
Besides which he had taken very little food 
since dinner-time tho day before. They 
were very kind to him, ami that helped 
more than anything else to n eow'r him ; 
and as soon as he was well enough to tell 
them what he had ci'mie about, they listened 
to him with a groat deal of iutert st. 

Pierre told them first about the Uuek: 
man and the five-pound note : and how Iv • 
had been robbed, anddiad found hinv.-s if 
de.stituto in London streets, the night 
before, when he ought to have Ixer. ii 
bed at Nether Cray. 

“ I hope you believe me,” ho said at (Ins 
point of his story. 

“ Of course wc believe you,” Mr. Ponglier 
answered, looking at his wife. 

“ Yes,” she said ; “ it’s true about tho 
money, I did send Morefon a five-yiound 
note.” 
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“ I guessed as much,” Mr. Pougher 
answered; “ and this poor hoy has been 
hocussed and robbed in consequence. But 
how came you to listen to the black man's 
stories, Master Pierre? ” 

Johnny explained to him as briefly as he 
coidd the circumstances which had caused 
him to feel so much interest in the negio 
and the story he had made up. 

“ So you were wrecked, were you ? ” Mr. 
Pougher asked. “ Poor Icoy! ” 

“Yes, sir; the ship foundered at sea ; 
so they say.” 

“ But you were there yourself, were you 
not ? ” 


“Did anybody else come home with 
you ? ” 

“Yes; two sailors and a man named 
Foster—Mike Foster.” The mention of 
this man’s name led him back to the same 
train of thought which had occupied his 
mind the previous evening, and after a 
moment’s reflection he exclaimed, “Ah, 
Condor! that was the ship’s name; a coflSn- 
ship they called her.” 

“ Condor ? ” said Mr. Pougher, turning 
very white; ‘ ‘ Condor, from Guadeloupe ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes, yes! ” 

“ One of my ships,” ho said, turning to 
his wife. “You remember her being lost ? 


lost everything that they possessed,” he 
said, turning to his wife; “ the captain and 
many of the crew perished.” 

“There’s one at Ratcliff Highway now,” 
said Pierre; “ he is very ill—dying for want 
of proper care, his mother says. She was 
here last night, and wanted to see you, but 
you were all so busy. I was here too. 
Foster is his name ; it was he who told me 
the name of the ship. I had forgotten it; 

I I do forget things.” 

I “ Never mind, my boy,” said Mr. 
Pougher; “lie down on the sofa and be 
! quiet, we will take care of you.” 
j “ And will you write to Mr. Lightfoot 



“ Yes, I was there, but I do not remem¬ 
ber all.” 

“ 'What was the name of the ship ? ” 

“ Ship—ship ? Oh, dear! it’s gone 
again.” 

“ Do you mean to say you can’t recol¬ 
lect it ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s goneIf you not ask me just 
then I could have told. One word come 
into my thoughts, another go out.” 

Mrs. Pougher began to look suspicious. 

“ You must know the name of the ship 
you sailed in ? ” she said. “If it is true 
that you were wrecked, you could hardly 
forget such a circumstance as that How' 
did you get home to England ? ” 

“ In the Kaiser Max,” said Pierre; “I 
remember that, of course—a German 
ship. She put me ashore at Witherby-on- 
Sea.” 


j A fine ship, too, as ever sailed—at least, I 
1 understood so. Who said she was a coffin- 
, ship P ” 

“ The men at the Sailors’ Home.” 

‘ ‘ 'What did they know about her ? ” 

Pierre could not tell him, except that 
they had sailed in her, and had nearly lost 
their lives when she foundered. 

Mr. Pougher walked about the room 
chafing. “It’s natural,” he said; “it’s 
natural, I suppose, that when a ship is lost 
the owners should be blamed. But the 
Condor was a sound ship—at least, I 
thought so. I have nothing to reproach 
myself with about her; the agents may 
have deceived me, but that is not my fault. 
And so you were cast away in the Condor, 
were you ? I know all about it; I heard 
of all the sufferings of her crew. I felt it, 
I too, more than you would think. The men 


and to Dr. Hartshome, and send to Micha' 
Foster ? ” 

“ Yes, yes; we will see to everytbiep 
make yourself quite easy. I feel as if 
owed you something, and Michael Koet- 
too, though it was not my fault tliat tl 
Condor foundered. She was not a cofiii 
ship; nothing of the kind, I hope, 
wouldn't send a coflfin-ship to sea for e 
the gold that she could carry. A. man, 
life is of more worth than many Condor 
however rich their cargo. And yet o: 
can’t always depend upon agents. If I h ; 
known of this last night,” he said, “ 
would have spoilt my entertainment. E 
I’ll make you aU the amends I can.” 

“ It was a very successful eveniu 
though,” said Mrs. Pougher, with a lo< 
of complacency. 

{To he eontinved.) 
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The Elcho Challen^ Shleid- 


I two rose from private soldier to 
adjutant. The sergeant who drilled 
I a »I» rose to be an ofiBcer. Another 
Mac," a boy in the same regiment, rose in 
ps nmts, trudging through the snow to 
j; oppress the rebels in Canada when the 
ftaen barrels of the muskets had to be 
I with flannel, so as not to' ‘ bum ’’the 
l^'s hands—rose again in the Crimea, 
I ^ting the Bussians in the mud of Balak- 
Jrs—roseagaininindiafightingcruelrebels 
7^-’ had butchered women and children at 
i'S'iaow; and at last died near the place 
I write this, as Major-General Mac- 
aB., of the 93rd Highlanders. 

I And so you see, my lads who read the 
IWT's Owir Papee, that there is an 
- s-'i arable career open in the British army 
™eh as are steady and sturdy, gentle 
brave, and Christian too—for men 
: red coats can love and serve “ the 
•i^tain of their salvation,’’ as St. Paul 
to the Hebrews in the tenth verse of 
«secwid chapter. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES & BULL’S-EYES. 

Bt John ilAcGREoop., M.A. (“ Rob Roy ’), 

Anthor of “ A. ThcxtMnd in tfic lioh Jtoy 

L'ance,” eU. 

QUAD ! ’Tshun! Eyes 
right, dress, front. As 
'2 a were. No! As 

you was before I said 
as yon were. Chins in. 
1 Heads up. Shoulders 

\ \ square. Hands by 

T. 4 6 ^,1 I trousor-seams. Rest on 

CCf 11 ball of the foot. That's 

6 all you got to do.’’ 

Our squad in my boy 
days was of four little “ Mao’s.’’ The 
bther of two of them was an ofBcer at 
thirteen'years of age, and he has served 
iighty years since. The father of the 


Our soldiers are ready to fight for Eng¬ 
land, if need be, aU over the world. But 
twenty years ago some foreign folks 
threatened to come here and to attack 
your fathers’ homes. At once a hundred 
thousand men were banded together as a 
Volunteer aimy to defend our island of 
freedom ; and people joined, and peers and j 
postmen were drilled together in the ranks, I 
not to make war—no, may that over be far | 
from oim thoughts—but to resist invasion, 
and to keep our British Isles for you and 
me. This peaceful work went on, till now, 
in April, 1S80, there are more than 
200,000 volunteers in Britain, and ninety- 
seven of every hundred of these are 
“efficient,” that is, wfll drilled. 

But drill won’t do for our defence unless 
a man can shoot. To encourage us to leam 
rifle-shooting. Lord Elcho, a memlrer of 
Parliament, gave as a prize to be held for 
a year by tne winners, that is, by the 


“ best eight rifle shots ” of England, .Seot- 
l^d, and'Ireland—a splendid iron shield, 
six feet high, beautifully ornamented, and 
worth a thousand pounds. 

A photograph of this we have copied 
here, and an electro-plate full-sized copy 
of the shield itself was presented to Lord 
Elcho on March 2, 1880, when some hun¬ 
dreds of members of the Xs)ndoii Scottish 
A olunteers, his comrades in the kilts, met 
to do him honour at Freemasons’ Hall. 
The explanation of the figures of this 
beautiful work of art is given below.* 

• shield Is divided in the upper portion hexn* 
(ronally, wlOi royal aniiorial lieariuga at each side, and 
the crown In the compartment at Its aammit. Bri- 
cniet, from which is susi>end^ a 
mcdallioa portrait of her .Majesty the Queea of Kns- 
land. A border of thietles and roses l.inds the lower 
portion. At the deiter aide Queen Elizalwth Tiowlna 
her troopa at Tilbury ia repreieuted, and, aa an o.iualty 
intereatlng subject, Queen Victoria firing the first sliot 
at Wimbledon on the occaaion of opening the Volun¬ 
teer competition. Again at the einistcraide of tho 
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Besides the Bide Volunteers there are 
Light Horse and Artillery Volunteers, some 
twenty thousand of them, and when I was 
in the Shetlauds and the Orkney Islands, 
in my canoe, I saw the brawny Scotchmen 
firing their big guns at a torget far away 
in the North Sea waves. 

Boys while yet too young to shoot can 
learn to drill, and drill is good for body 
and mind. 

Cadet corps were formed very soon by 
the Volimteers, and while every year at 
Wimbledon youngsters from a number of 
schools, Eton, Winchester, Harrow, etc., 
shot for prizes at the targets, other lads 
were drilled for marching only. The Lon¬ 
don School Board also encouraged drill, 
and during the six years I was a Member 
of that body it was a real pleasure to help 
this junior legion of defence. 

At one of our competition drills in Hyde 
Park ten thousand boys wore marshalled 
thus, a gallant army of peace preservers. 

The Society of Arts most kindly gave us 
a “ prize banner,” to be retained for a year 
by the best drilled school. Last year (1879), 
one company from each of ten of the best 
schools had to be compared in drill and 
order, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(a man of peace) most kindly allowed the 
competition to be held in Lambeth Palace 
grounds, when a large number of people 
saw a very interesting friendly contest, 
and the banner wo have pictured hero was 
awarded to the Bo.ard school at Thomas 
Street, Burdett Eoad, Limehouse, E., 
whose instructor, Mr. Bichmond (one of 
the teachers), is a sergeant in a volunteer 
corps. Very likely you will find that 
school to be good in moral discipline, and 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
in cleanliness, smartness, and good man¬ 
ners. Many other schools more ancient 
than these have excellent drill, such as the 
Duke of York's at Chelsea, and the Boyal 
Naval School, with its 1,200 blue-jacket 
boys, at Greenwich, who learn to read and 
rig, and row and sew, and sing and swim, 
and sail their boats and climb a topmast. 

Since the time that I was a youngster 
small enough to stand on the vellum end 
of the big drum of a Highland regiment, I 
have seen many folks in many lands, and 
have learned to feel that we Britons need 
an army to defend our country, though, 
as Christians, we ardently long for the time 
when wars shall cease, and when all nations 
shall own the reign of the “ Prince of 
Peace.” 


composition is a view of tlie Battle of Bannockburn. 
fouj;ht 111 A.D. 1314, and this Is balanced on the dexter 
side by that of FhMlden Field, fought in A.n. 1513. while 
nt the foot an Kuglish and a Scotti.sh Volunteer are 
shaking hands, typifying the close union of tlic two 
countries in friendly rivalry and rcsolutiou to defend 
our island home. 

The shield was manufactured by Elkington and Co., 
22, Regent Street, by whom also the copy was made 
for presentation to Ixird Elcho. 




ODDS AND ENDS. 


TRICKS WITH MONEY. 

Mei,tino Money. 

Money often “melts” ([niekly enough with¬ 
out subjecting it to tlie .uction of tiic, which, I 
.mi assured, is really an unlawful proceeding. 
Itut I don’t suppose the Mint nnthorities will 
give yon any tronblo if you use for the follow¬ 
ing experiment a very well-worn threepenny or 
1 urpeuny-pieeo. 

What I propose to do is to tell you hiw' to 


¥l\e Owi\ Papef. 


melt this small coin in a wiilnut-.sliell without 
the latter being injured, IMiico the shell in 
sand to keep it steady, and fill it with a mix¬ 
ture of dry pounded nitre, su][»hur, and a little 
sitted sawdust. Set a liglit to this, and when 
it is all consumed and col«l, you will find a 
silver button at the bottom of the uninjured 
shell. 

The whole matter “lies in a nutshell,” as 
you will see ! 


room, spins round, and then floats down to the 
floor. This gay bird is the meehimical pi^'oon. 
If he does not fly off nt the first pull, wind up 
again, and keep trying till he starts, rciaap^ 
you have set him on wrong siile up; if .so. 
change his position, or ho will merely {.iiin 
round and round and stay on his perch. Tie: 
first picture gives a good portrait of him when 
just i-eady for flight. 

C. Baekarp. 


The Mechanical Pigeon. 



must be about a foot long, 


HIS is a very 
queer bird. He 
is made of paper, 
but he really cau 
fly, and that after 
a vciy queer fa¬ 
shion. 

Get an empty 
spool, a sinaU 
wooden stick, a 
few pins, a piece 
of fine twine, 
and a postal-card, 
and we will con¬ 
struct the proml 
bird and set him 
a-flying, Tlie 
wo<>ien stick 
and of a conve¬ 


nient size to hold in the hand. With your 
penknife cut down one end of the stick, so 
that it will go into the hole in the spool. Make 
a little ledge near the top, so that the spool will 
not slip do\vn, and can turn freely on the stick. 
If any part of the stick projects above the 
spool, cut it off smooth. 

Now get three jnns, and cut each in two in 
the middle. This will give us three sharp little 
nails, and you must drive one into the 
cud of the stick, so that it will stand up 
above the spool, and the others into the top of 
the spool, near the edge, one on each side, and 
so that all three pins, when the spool is on the 
stick, shall bo in one straight line. Next get a 
sharp knife and cut an old postcard to the 
pattern sliown iii the diagram (fig. 2). 

In the 'square part, where the dots are, 
make three small holes. To find exactly where 
they are to be, make one hole in the centre, and 
then put the spool on the stick, and the card on 
top with the middle pin sticking through the 
hole. Then press the card down on the sjiool, 
and the spool-pins will make marks for the other 
two holes. When the holes are made, the card 
will rest on the spool, and the jiins will 
stick through the holes. Now take the 
card off, and holding it firmly by the square 
part ill the middle, twi.st one wing to the right 
and the other to the left—^.just like the fans of a 
propeller or the wings of a windmill, IJeiid 
one comer up and the other down at each end, 
so that when you look at the cunl from end to 
end, the ends will appear to cross each other in 
opposite directions. 

This card is our bird, and to make him fly 
yon must tie a piece of string round tlio sjtooI, 
and wind it round and round many times from 
right to left, or in the opposite direction to that 
of the moving hands of a w'atch. Now put the 
spool on the stick, pins up. Set the pajier on 
top, with the three pins sticking through tlio 
three holes. Hold the stick in one hand, and 
give the string a pull with the other, just as if 



Fig. 2. 

it was a top, and away the lively bird springs 
circling in the air. He rises to the top of the 


ARITHMETICAL tUZZLES. 

The Schoolmaster's Ruse. 

A Domine having thirty pupils, and receivii;; 
an invitation for one half of the n\iml)er only i< 
a flower show, tvas somewhat troubled how v 
distribute his favours. He was anxious not t 
wound the feelings of any, but at the same tin; 
lie was naturally desirous that the most assi'inoii 
at their .studies .should be rewarded. After nin» 
thought he arranged the boys in a circle, starliij 
in his own mind with Tommy Tojiform acc'h 
ing to the order of the vowels in the followiii 
Latin verse :— 

45 21 31 12 231221 

Populeam virgam mater regina ferebat. 

I have said that he had mentally elm ^ 
Tommy to commence the counting, and on V 
left three other good boys were ranged ; li 
indifferent scholars came next, then two g- i 
ones, and one careless boy, and so on accordii 
to the numbers over the ivowels above. »•' 
ninth was to be cast out, and when this had b- 
done fifteen times, only those lie desired to pla 
remained. 


An Ego Prorlem. 

A retail cgg-dealcr bought ninety-six eggs 
three a penny, and another ninety-six at twi 
penny. A fall taking place in their niHil 
value, he was fain to sell them at five for tv 
pence ; or, as he thought, and you may imagi 
at cost price. But the fact i.s tlio egg-vim 
really lost, for the first ninety-six at three t'c 
penny cost him 28. 8d. ; and the lunety-Mx 
two a penny cost 4s. He had altogether 1 
eggs, and sold thirty-eidit twopeiinywort 
receiving, of course, 6s. 4a. Ho had now ** 
two eggs left, so ho lost a fraction over threc}tei 
halfpenny. 


SOLITAIRE. 

By Captain Ckaw’ley, 

Author of *' Manly Gamea/or Boya^’ etc., etc. 

Game IV. 


T he following is a pretty but sotnewhat « 
cult |) 08 ition. It will be sufticient to 
the diagram without remark other than t 
Conquer it before you leave off', and don’i 
disheartened if you fail to succeed the first ’ 
you attemi)t it without the diagiatii. 


5 1,24 3. 5 
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The Upper Line Game. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

i TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By JfLEs Vekne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER V.—WHITE ANTS. 

HB storm had now 
burst in full fury, 
and fortunate it 
was that a refuge 
had Ix-en found. 
Tho rain did not 
fall in separate 
drops as in tem- 
TOrate zones, but 
descended like the 
waters of a cata¬ 
ract, in one solid 
and compact ma-ss, 
in a way that 
s?ild only suggest the outpour of some 
ivt SHrial basin containing the waters of 
* entire ocean. Contrary, too, to tho 
|iTHIS of higher latitudes, of which the 
iC 3 »tion seems ordinarily to lie in inverse 
pn:. to their violence, these African tem- 
i:e'A, whatever their magnitude, often last 
fa whole days, furrowing the soil into 
l!rr[ ravines, hanging plains to lakes and 
to torrents, and causing rivers to 
•eriiow and cover vast districts with their 
R^.'istions. 

I EAppily, tho walls of the ant-hill wore 
*7 thick; no beaver-hut formed of 
earth could be more perfectly 
,nw-tight, and a torrent might have 
fi-odover it without a particle of moisture 
iAunsr its way through its substance. 

! siwjn as the party had taken possos- 
L cf the tenement a lantern was lighted, 

- they proceeded to examine the in- 
et-. The cone, which was about twelve 
5 -' high inside, was eleven feet wide at tlie 
-- STwdually narrowing to a sugar-loaf 
f- The walls and partitions between 
i -iers of cells were nowhere less than a 
M ihick throughout. 

Tu'/se wonderful erections, tho result of 
b onnbined labour of inuumernblo 
f- '5, are by no means uncommon in tho 
of Africa. Smeathman, a Dutch 
R' Her of the last century, has recorded 
tv he and four companions all at ouc 
t- . ccupied the summit of one of them 
1 L;and&. Livingstone noticed some 
ti- cf red clay, of which the height 
Rr.ci from fifteen to twenty feet; anil in 
l.t;.^e, Cameron several times mistook 
t of these colonies for a native camp 
F ht i upon the plain. He described .some 
: these strange edifices ns being flanked 
T.- small spires, giving them tho appear- 
E ‘cf a cathedral dome. 

The reddish clay of which tho ant-liill 
R' mposed could leave no doubt upo u the 
t"-i of a naturalist that it had been 
PLei by the species kno^vn as “ tenues 
•A'caos.” Had it been made of grey or 
alluvial soil, it might have been 
tthutel to the “ termes mordax” or 
>rc.es atroi,” formidable names that 
- awaken anything but pleasure in the 
‘T'ii of all bat enthusiast entomologists, 
k the centre was an open space, sur- 
'-li i by roomy compartments, ranged 
‘ 3T>jn another, like the berths of a 
:« cabin, and lined with the millions 
■ Hi that bad been occupied by the auts. 
■* central space was inadequate to hold 
whole party that had now made their 
resort to it, but as each of thecom- 
“t Tita was gufiiciently capacious to 
one person to^bteupy it in.a'&tting 


posture, Mrs. Weldon, Jack, Nan, and 
Cousin Benedict were exalted to the upper 
tier, Austin, Bat, and Actmon occupied 
the next storey, whilst Tom and Hercules, 
and Dick Sands himself, remained below. 

Hick soon found that the soil beneath his 
feet was beginning to get damp, and in¬ 
sisted upon having some of the dry clay 
spread over it from the base of tho cone. 

“ It is a long time,” he said, “ since we 
have slept with a roof over our heads ; and 
I am anxious to make our refuge as secure 
as possible. It may be that we shall have 
to stay here for a whole day or more; on the 
first opportunity I shall go and explore ; 
it may turn out that wo are near the 
stream we are seeking; and perhaps we 
shall have to builil a raft before we start.” 

Under his direction, therefore, Hercules 
took his hatchet, and proceeded to break 
♦lown tho lowest range of cells .and to 
spread the dry, brittle clay of which they 
were composed a good foot thick over the 
damp floor, taking care not ui any way to 
block up the aperture by which the fresh 
air penctraterl into the interior. 

It was indeed fortmiato that the termites 
had abandoned their home. Had it 
swarmed with its multitudi’S of voracious 
Neuroptera, tho ant-hill would have been 
utterly untenable for human beings. 
OoiLsin Benedict’s curiosity was awakened 
and he was intensely interested in the 
question of the evacuation, so that he pro¬ 
ceeded at once to investigate, if he could, 
whether the emigration had been recent or 
otherwise. 

He took the lantern, and as the result of 
his scrutiny ho soon disooverc>d in a recess 
what he described as the termites’ “ store¬ 
house,” or tho place where the indefatig¬ 
able in.seots keep their provisions. It was 
a largo cavity, not far from the royal cell, 
which, together with the cells for tho re- 
i ception of tho young larvse, had been 
destroyed by Hercules in the course of his 
flooring operations. Out of thi.s receptacle 
Benetlict drew a considerable quantity of 
gum and vegetable juices, all in a state so 
liquid as to demonstrate that they had been 
depo.sited there quite recently. 

‘‘They have only juat gone,” he ex¬ 
claimed, with an air of authority, as if he 
imagined that some one was about to chal¬ 
lenge his assertion. 

‘‘ AVc are not going to dispute your 
word, Mr. Benedict,” said Dick. ‘‘Hero 
wo are; we have taKen their place, and 
shall be quite content for them to keep out 
of tho way, without caring when they went 
or where they have gone ” 

“ But we must care,” retorted Benedict, 
testily. “Why they have gone concerns 
us a good deal; these juices make it evi¬ 
dent, from tho liquid state in which we 
find them, that the ants were here this 
morning. They have not only gone, but 
they have carried off their young larv® 
with them. They have b<‘eu sagacious 
enough to takewamingof some impending 
danger.” 

“Perhaps they heard that wo wore 
coming,” said Hercules, laughing. 

A look of withering scorn was the only 
answer that the entomologist deigned to 
give. 

“ Yes, I say,” repeated Hercules, “pei- 
haps they heard that wo were coming. ’ 

“Pshaw!” said Benedict, contemp¬ 
tuously; “do you imagine they would be 
afraid of you ? They would reduce your 
carcass to a skeleton in no time if they 
found it across their path.” 

“ No doubt, if I were dead ” replied 
Hercules, “ they could pick my bones 



pretty clean; but while I had the u‘e of 
my bmbs I think I could crush them by 
thousands.” 

“ Thousands !” ejaculated Benedict,with 
increasing warmth; “ you think you could 
demolish thousands, but what if they wero 
hundreds of thousands, millions, hundreds 
of millions ? Alive ns much os dead, I tell 
you, they wouldn’t be long in consuming, 
every morsel of you.” 

During this brisk little discussion Dick 
Sands had been pondering over what Bene¬ 
dict had said. There wasno doubt that the 
amateur naturalist was well acquainted with 
tliehabitsof white ants,nndif, asheaflfirmed, 
tho insects had instinctively quitted their 
abode on account of some approaching 
danger, Dick o.«ked himself whether it was 
safe or prudent for his party to remain. 
But the fury of tho storm was still so great 
that all possibility of removing from tho 
shelter seemed precluded for the present, 
and, without inquiring further into the 
mystery, ho merely said, 

“ Although tho ants, Mr. Benedict, have 
left us their provisions, wo must not forget 
that wo have brought our own. We will 
have our supper now, and to-morrow, when 
tho storm is over, we will see what is to bo 
done.” 

Fatigue had not taken away tho appe¬ 
tite of tho energetic travellers, and they 
gladly set about the preparation of their 
meal. The provisions, of which they had 
enough for another two days, had not been 
injured by the rain. For some minutes 
the crunching of hard bi.scuit was the only 
sound to be heard. Ilercnlps, in particular, 
seemed to pound away with his huge jaws 
as with a pair of millstones. 

Mrs. AVcldon was the only one of the 
party who ate little, and that little was 
only token at Dick’s earnest solicitation. 
Ho could not help noticing, with much 
concern, that although Jack seemed to be 
satisfactorily recovering, and, without 
sign of fever, was sleeping calmly enough 
on a bed made up of clothes spread out in 
one of the cells, yet his mother had lost 
much of her courage, and seemed preoccu¬ 
pied and depressed. 

Cousin Benedict did due honour to tho 
simple evening repast. Not on account of 
its quantity or quality, but because it gave 
him an opportunity of holding forth upon 
the subject of termites. He was much 
vexed that lie had been unable to discover 
a single specimen in the deserted ant-hill 
with which he might illustrate his lecture, 
but notwithstanding this deficiency he 
continued to talk, heedless whether any 
one was listening. 

“ They are wonderful insects,” ho said ; 
“they belong to tho order of thcNeuroptera, 
which have the attennro longer than the 
head. Their mandibles are well-developed, 
and tho inferior pair of wings is generally 
ns large as the superior. 'There are five 
families of them—the Panorpidio, tho 
Myrmellonidso, tho Hemerobiida!, the 
Tennitinm, and the Pcrlidin. I need 
hardly say that what wo are now occupying 
is a dwelling of the Termitimc.” 

At this point Dick became nil attention. 
He was anxious to a-scertain whether this 
discovery of white ants had aroused any 
suspicion in Benedict’s mind that they 
must be on African soil. Tho naturalist, 
now fairly mounted on a favourite hobby, 
went on with his discourse. 

“ I am Sony not to have a specimen ta 
show j’ou, but these Termitinm have four 
joints in tho tarsi, and strong homy 
mandibles. The family includes, as genera, 
the Mantispa, tho Eaphidia, and tho 
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Termes, the last commonly known as white 
ants, amongst which are ‘Termes fatalis, 


amazing are their nnmhcrs. Du Chaillu, 
another African traveller, relates how it 


■Cousin Benedict's curiosity was awakened." 


Termes lueifugans. Tenues mordax,’ and 
several others more or less rare.” 

‘ ‘ And which of them built this ant¬ 
hill ? ” inquired Dick. 

“The bellicosi,” replied Benedict, pro¬ 
nouncing the name with as much pride as if 
he were eulogising the Macedonians or some 
warlike nation of antiquity. ‘ ‘ Bellicosi,” 
ho continued, “ are to be found of every 
size. There is as much difference between 
the largest and the smallest of them as 
there is between Hercules and a dwarf. 
The workers are about one-fifth of an inch 
long; the soldiers, or fighting ants, are 
half an inch ; whilst the males and females 
measure four-fifths of an inch. There is 
another curious species, called ‘ sirafoos,’ 
whioh are about half an inch long, and 
have pincers instead of mandibles, and 
heads larger than their bodies. Like sharks. 
In fact, if sharks and sirafoos were placed 
in competition, I should be inclined to 
back the sharks.” 

“ And where are these sirafoos most 
generally to be found ? ” said Dick, cau¬ 
tiously. 

“ In Africa, in the southern and central 
provinces. Africa may truly be termed the 
land of ants. Livingstone, in the notes 
brought home by Stanley, describes a 
battle which he was fortunate enough to 
■witness between an army of black ants and 
an army of red. The black ants, or drivers, 
which are what the natives call sirafoos, 
got the best of it; and the red ants, 
or ‘ tohoongoos,’ after a very resolute 
defence, were obliged to retire defeated, 
carrying their eggs and young ones with 
them. Livingstone avows that he never 
saw the warbko instinct so strongly deve¬ 
loped as in these sirafoos. The stoutest 
man, the largest animal, a bon or an ele¬ 
phant, quails before the grip of their 
mandibles. No obstacle impedes their 
progress. No tree is too lofty for them to 
scale, and they contrive to cross ■wide 
streams by forming their own bodies into 
a kind of suspension bridge. Equally 


took more than twelve hours for a column 
of ants to file past him, -without a moment’s 
pause in their march. These numbers. 


belbcosi has been estimated to produce a 
many as sixty thousand eggs a day. Thes- 
Neuroptera furnish the natives with i 
favourite food, grilled ants being con 
sidered a great delicacy.” 

“Have you ever tasted them?”askei 
Hercules, with a grin. 

“Never,” answered the naturalist; “bu 
I am in hopes I shall have a chance of doin ' 
BO very soon.” 

“Surely you don’t imagine yourself i 
Africa! ” said Tom, suddenly. 

“Africa! no; why should I?” replio| 
Benedict; “ but as I have already se 
a tzetsy in America, I do not despair 
having the satisfaction of discovering wbiij 
ants there too. You do not know the sc 
sation I shall make in Europe when I pulj 
lish my fobo volume and its illustr; 
tions.” 

It was evident that no inkbng of tl| 
truth had yet entered poor Benedict's brai 
and it seemed likely that it would requi 
demonstration far more striking than aij 
I natural phenomena to undeceive the lain 
of such of the party as were not already 
possession of the fatal secret. 

Although it wfis nine o’clock, Cou.- 
Benedict wont on talking incessantly, r| 
gardless of the fact that one by one l| 
audience were falling to sleep in tbi 
separate ccUs. Dick Sands did not sli t 
but neither did he interrupt the entomol| 
gist by further questions. Hercules ki 
up his attention longer than the rest, 1 
at length he too succumbed to wcaruiej 
and his eyes and ears were closed to 
external sights and sounds. 

But endurance has.luuits, and at li 
Cousin Benedict, having worn himself oi 


"The naturalist was now fairly mounted on a favourite hobby." 

however, cease to be so surprising when it ’ clambered up to the topmost cell of 
is explained that their focimdity is duch cone, which hehad chosen for bis dormitc 
that a single female of the termites i and fell into a peaceful slumber. 
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I The liintom had been already extin- 
p^shed. All was darlni{*«?8 and silence 
I within, whilst the storm without still raged 
with a violence that gave no sign of abate¬ 
ment. 

Dick Sands himself was the only on© of 
, the party who was not partaking in the 
I r<‘]>ose that was so indispensable to them 
2 ill; but he could not sleep; his every 
I thought was absorbed in the responsibility 
that rested on him to rescue those xmder 
bis charge from the dangers that threatened 
them. 

Again and again he recalled every 
incident that had oceurred since the loss of 
Captain Hull and his crew ; he remembered 
the occasion when he had stood with his 
p*stol pointed at Negoro’s head; why, oh 
why, had his hand faltered then ? why had 
he not at that moment hurled the miser¬ 
able wretch overboard, and thus relieved 
himself and his partners in trouble from 
die catastrophe that had since befallen 
them? Peril was still staring them in the 
face, and his sole drop of consolation in the 
bitter cup of despondency was that Mrs. 
AVeldon w’as still ignorant of their real 
situation. 

At that moment, just in the fever of his 
agony, ho felt a light breath upon his 
forehead; a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a gentle voice murmured in 
his oar, 

“My poor boy, I know ever 3 ?thing. 
God will help us! His will be done ! 

(To be continued.) 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


jrUKS VBRNE. 

these irhat leJaure hours demand, 
and iustructloii hand in haod.”—Coirper. 



; may 
wpU in* 
dude 
the au¬ 
thor of 
' ' The 
Boy 
(’ a n- 
tiin" ill till* 
.i>t of “Boys 
ivlio bccanio 
f :i III o u s , ” 
tor his writ- 
i Ti I' > have 
ns, so to 
by 

fitonn, and 
•lilies Verne is 
now a house- 
If'M name 
with the boys 
nf Knxland- 
youiig and 
old. 

This bril¬ 
liant and uc- 
(- 0 inplished 
■enchman, whose thrilling scicntiiie roiiKinces 
been so popular amongst us of recent years, 
to be an encyclopedia in hinifelf. He 
jftWsi eTcrything. He seizes the latest scientific 
••‘Covery, and weaves it so deftly in his magic 
^'b. that however wonderful it may have ap- 
or however far-fetched, it takes its place 
l^tirally in the daily routine of his little 
iMld of fancy. Ho is aa completely at home 
P^kin as in Palis. It matters little whether 
xindocts you—always on strictly scientific 
j;j'iciples—ever the earth or under the earth, 
:he depths of the ocean or on a journey to 
j®t fLoon—he is ever the same, full of pleasant 
’ Tr.iition al>out the points of intere.st on the 
Von feel as safe under Ids piloUigo as 


tliough you were on a personally conducted tour, 
ami when the journey is eiideil, and the book 
laid down, one hardly dan s to think that it was 
after all but a pleasant s<uri»tiHc dream. 


and not the author, was at fault, and that all 
the recorded results were capable of being worke<i 
out by those who cared for the exercise. 

It mnv interest our readers to hear a littlo 



AVe have heard of a learned professor who 
seriously cliallengod some of’his statements, but 
on further investigation found that he liimsclf, 


alxiut the personal histiuy of one who hasaddei 
so mateiially to their enjoyment and informatioji 
through the columns of this paper. 
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Jules Verne was bom at Xantes on the Feb¬ 
ruary, 1828, and is consequently in his iifty-third 
year, llo was educated in his native town, so 
rich in memories of bygone splondour, so sug¬ 
gestive of kingly pomp and pride, so famous for 
the Edict wliicli bears its name. How’ little did 
the foolish ainl corrupt King Louis xiv. foresee 
the cirects of revoking the decree which hail given 
to the Huguenots fn-edom of religious worship! 
More tljan half a million of the worthiest of her 
sous foi*aook unhappy France, and brought to 
Kn^land their talents and their arts, by which 
they enriched and blessed the country of their 
ad«q4ion. 

Jules Verne pursued his studies in the old 
seaport town until such time as it became ncres- 
sary for liim to enter upon higher courses of 
training in thocapital to lit him for the pron-ssion 
of the law, for whiidi he was destined. He was 
full of life, full of energy, and full of poetry. 
Till) overllowing.s of his ardent nature made him 
wish to try the strength of his wings, niul he 
broke into verse, as many a young advocate has 
done iK'fore and since. We are not aware that 
lie pursued his legal studies. It would seem 
tliat the dry details of the law books had no 
attraction for him, and that his heart went out 
after literature and science. We cannot tell 
avhat cau.ses were at work to load liim to make 
the experiment of writing a scientific roiiutu<-e. 
Perhaps the progres.s which has been made in 
all the scienci'S witliin recent yeare fired his 
strong imagination, and caused him to think 
that an ojiportune moment had come for stiik- 
ing out a now and bold career in story-telling. 

ills first scientific romance, which was not pub- 
lislc'd until lai)3, whi’Ti he W'as thirty-five, wius 
“ Cinq St inaiiics on Ballon.” It was not intro¬ 
duced to the English public until 1870, under the 
title of ** Five Weeks in a Balloon : a Voyage of 
Exploration and Discovery in Central Africa.’* 
Tlie sucec.ss that attended his work in France 
determined his future labours, and with ceaseless 
industry he continued to supply the ever increas¬ 
ing demand for science in its new and bewitching 
dre.ss. 

It will bo seen that his introduction to his 
English rcadei-s is of comparatively recent date, 
but his popularity h<as steadily increased, and 
bis name is now" os familiar to us as it is to his 
readers in Fmnce. It will bo sulhcient for us 
to mention the titles of his works which have 
been translated into English, and tlie dates of 
tlieir publication in this country : “A Journey 
to tlie Centre of the Earth,” 1872; “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 1873; “Meri- 
diaiia: the Adventures of Tliree l-higlishmcn and 
Three Russians in South Africa,” 1873; “From 
the blurth to tlie Moon direct in Ninety-seven 
hours, twenty minutes, and a Trip round it,” 
1873 ; “The Fur C.'ountry, or Seventy Degrees 
North Latitude,” 1874; “Around the World 
in Eighty D.iys,” 1874 ; “A Floating City and 
the Blockade Runners,” 1874; “The English 
at tlie North Pole,” 1874; “Dr. O.x’s Kxjieri- 
ment,” 1874.' In 1875 there appeared “Adveii- : 
tures of Captain llatteras,” “Tlie Mysterious ! 
Island,” “ The Survivors of the (’lianecllor ;” 
and in 1876, “l^Iiehael Strogotf, the Courier of 
tlie Czar.” Since that date wo have “ The (Miild 
of the Cavern,” “H<etor8ervadac; or, The Career 
of a Comet,” in 1877, and the stories that are 
now appearing iu this paper and the “ Leisure 
Hour.” 

Some i>cojtle may inquire what use these scien¬ 
tific romances serve—if any. We think them 
directly Ucncficial. Sjieakiiig for oui-selves, and 
wo arc not an old boy yet, we have the greati-st 
])oh>il)le .sympathy with that love for adventure 
and leaning to the marvellous which is llie 
inheritance of all boys. To our thinking Jules 
Verne satisfies the most exacting appetite for 
wliat is marvellous, whilst he opens before the 
minds of his readei’s possibilities of scieutilio 
triumphs that inusl niaKo them think. 

He sliows the great power of knowldlge in 
sufli striking scenes tliat we can imagine tlie 
idl' st fidlow iu the school baying down Ids sloi v 
book and taking to bis studios in earm-st with 
8 iub examples before his mind. He loves hi-; 
country, but is not blind to her faults ; and 
• iir oigh.oit his books there is a healthy tone | 


that exalts honest etlbrt in boy and man, ami 
makes the mere idler an object of contempt. We 
wish for Jules Verne many years of useful lite¬ 
rary labour, and for him and his readere both here 
and elsewhere a knowledge* of tint facts concern¬ 
ing that great eteniity to wiiicli we are all 
hasteping which will make them wi.se unto sal¬ 
vation. 

The portrait which we give is sure to be inte¬ 
resting to our readers. The face is one wortii a 
little study. It is exprc.ssive of power and in¬ 
telligence and purpose, and of these three the 
greatc.st of all is purjiose. “ Tlio strong man and 
the waterfall channel their own |Kith,” and the 
pure purpose of the poorest boy iu England i.s 
sure to bring him j>leasure if ho determine to be 
tnie to God and to himself. 

“If thou cuiist plan a noble deed, 

And never Hag till it succeed. 

Though in the strife thy heart should bleed, 
"VVliatevcr obstacles control, 

Thine hour will come—go on, true soul ! 
Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal.” 

»«».» ■ - 

THE BATTLE OP SEMPACH- 

(As deacrihed hii icriters/ur our Prize Competition.) 

["The Battle of Sempach is one of the impcrish.able 
cpi-siMles iu the pages of history’. Lc<ii)i>14 iii , liuke of 
Austria, reckoned <ni an easy victoi’y over the Swiss ; 
Ills soldiers were full of niroKnuce, and cords hn<l )>ccu 

f trepared to liaug the expected captives. An extemled 
iue of Imttle was fonned, fmpenetraMe through it.s 
fonnidahle length and the cl(*se array of the presented 
spears. The .Swiss had nothing but rough boards 
attached t4) their left arms liy way of bucklers, but 
they charged niaufully, notwithstanding these ru<le 
.acc«>utrciut Ills, in reliance on their God, and in the 
cause of tlicir country. Their leadcre ftuiu'ht in front 
of the battle, and many of them soon fell before the 
levelled spears of the enemy. It was then that Aniohl 
of WInkelried, a knight «>f rnterwaMcn, resolveil by 
his heroic death to save his fatherl.'uid. Exclalmim:, 
“I will make way for you, confederates; provide for 
my wife and children; honour my race!” lie riishol 
upon the 8peai*H. aiul grasping several with his arms, 
he la^re ihoni to the irround with the weitrht of liis 
iiotly, over which the Swiss fought their way thr''ii<.'ij 
the broken ranks of the encniv, who were unable lo 
mnmenvro from the closcne.ss of their array. LeoixOd 
fell beside the sinking banner of Austria. ]irore than 
six hundred of the nobles and about two thousand 
lighting men fell before the Swiss heroes."] 

1.—The Swi.*i!< MoTnr,u’.s Tale. 

Have you ever heard, my children, how we 
vanquished all our foes,— 

How from mit the chains of bondage Switzerland 
so ]>roudIy rose ? 

Como and gatlicr round me, softly, in the 
.slowly-fading light, 

And I’ll tell you how we conquered,—how right 
triumphed over might. 

Long ago we groaned and suffered under Aus- 
tria’.H iron heel,— 

“ Crush tlie pea.sants ! Keep them under ! Rule 
them with a rod of .steel ! 

Let them cry,—we are their ina.stors ! They’re 
our slaves,—we’ll ke< p them .so ! 

Do tlie pciLsants d.are to brave who could 
eru.sh them at a blow ? 

“ ITc, the flower of Europe’s kniglithood, used 
to homage from our birth, 

To he bearded by tlieso peasants— thcac, tlie 
maancst of the earth ! ” 

Thus tliey goinled us to madne.ss, thus they 
forced US oil to cry, 

“ AVe will rid us of this bondage ! we’ll be free, 
—or we will die ! ” 

Hotly rose tlie sun above us, brightly gleamed 
the lake l»eneath, 

Froiully rose the mountains round us, as we 
marched towards our deatli. 

“ Lonl of ho.sts!” we ciied, “preserve us! 

(Jod of hattlo.i?, hear our cit ! 

Thou, our only hui*e and refuge, lead us on to 
victory ! ” 

Ah! how fi'W and poor our numbers ! Ah I how 
many were our foes ! 

Ah ! liow proudly waved their banners as their 
shouts of scorn arose • 


But v'r fought for home and country, we’d re¬ 
solved to set them free ! 

Numbera were of little moment—righteousness 
was victory! 

Onwards, then, we nishcd to meet them, but ir 
heajis around them fell, 

Pierced to death !—alas ! my brothers!—but yoi 
fought your deatli-figh't well ! 

“ On again ! ’* we shouted. “ Courage ! Do iiol 
yield nor be afraid, 

God is surely fighting for us—why, then, shonlJ 
we be dismayed i '* 


But the line of spears still closely held its guan' 
areund our Ibi's, 

And in vain we tried to i>iercc it—higher sill 
our death-heap rose. 

And our blood boiled hot within us, a.s w( 
thought, “ It’s all in vain ! 

Vain our struggles, vain our lu-art-paiig' 
Switzerland is doomed to shame ! ” 

Hotly .shone the sun above us, brightly gleainei 
the lake lieneath ! 

Proudly rose the mountains round us, as 
madly nishcd to <lcath. 

But a knight of Untenvalden—Aniold von dc 
Winkelried, 

Just when all our hopes were failing, just wlioj 
sorest was our need, 

Shouted, “Follow mo, niy brothers I I wil 
lead you, follow on ! 

Do not waver, do not falter, then the day .slia' 
yet be won ! ” 

Brightly gle.amcil that line of weapons—lie w; 
on them with a bound, 

Gathered iu his arms the sp<’ar-points, liore thei 
with him to the ground ! 

We had followed close behind him ; then, whi 
’mazed the Austrians stoo<l, 

Through the breach we tlished like ligbtning-: 
like an overwhelming flood ! 

Slail-clad foes gave way before us, no one cou 
withstand our ]) 0 \vcr! 

Ah ! the hated Austrians never will forgi t tli 
fatal hour.' 

And our Arnold ! our ««'n Arnold ! He, tl 
bravest of the brave ! 

He who rushed to certain ruin his dear F.'.th-, 

land to save ! I 

If we Swiss should e’er forget him, if e'er l.> 
should be his name, 

Ours will be no more the country that he ili. 
to save from shame. j 

F.vcr lost will be our glory, if forgotten be 
ilcLsl , 

Of tlie brave.st of our heroes—Arnold Vi n d 

Winkelried ! 


II.—Otiiku Veiisions of the Sroiiv. 

In clomllc.ss sky, o’er Jura’s heights, the sun', 
going down, 

And bathc.s in gloiu* Semjeich lake, ;U 
cmcnild banks, and town ; i 

A scene of gentle loveliness to grace the -sai 
mer’s day,— 

Then wlienco this rushing tumult, this cenf 
siou and dismay ^ 

Duki^ Leopold of Hapsburg, with six tliou.-ai 
horse ami foot, ! 

Is marching 011 the Switzers, vowing <pnckly i 
uproot j 

That liberty, which, long while .since, thf 
fathers’ blood had sealed ' 

In the pas.sc.s of Morgarteii, and on MuhMvr 
bloody field. 

“Now speed ye, Forest Canton men, yo 
brother freemen call; 

Our cause is yours; our wanquishnient w 
soon enslave you all.” 

That word went forth at eventide ; and ere t 
morning light j 

There were tliirtcen hundred brothers on L 
hill within their sight. I 





The barghera then took heart ; and when the 
llapsburg men in scorn 

luinted onr their fellow-soldiers laying waste 
the tields of corn. 

And cried, “Pray send a breakfast to the 
reapers," their reply 

¥as, Our good^ allies on that hill will bring 
it by-aod-by." 


“They look determined; dare wo charge?”! 
said Leopold, in fear ; 

“Better to wait a while, liorhaps, till all my ■ 
men are here.” | 

“ Twere wise,” said old Count Hii.senberg, “ I t 
know these Swiss of old. ” 

Bat his voice was drowned— Hare’s hill ! j 
Hare’s heart! * Charge on, good Leopold ! ” 

Bat the horses are awoary, and the wood in 
front is thick ; 

I “Better to tiglit on foot,*’ they judge; “di.s- 
I mount and close up <iuiek. 
hit see, our foes raise liaud-s and kueel, they 
beg to be forgiven !” 

Tlct do, but not of mortals—they are asking 
I help of Heaven ! 

• • • • • 

Swift from their jaded horses 
I Sprang tl»e Austrian nobles all. 

And the spearmen sweep in a phalanx deep 
O'er the plain like a blowing wall. 

For the sun on their bumLshed ariiioiir 
I Shone clear as a beacon fl.iine, i 

And the lances low in a levelled row’, I 

I Hashed bright as they onward came. 1 


[ ' Uaienbrry fs German for “Hare’s rtioantalii/' 
vho tauDte<l him declared tliaC bo luul aUo u 
I “bare's heart.” 
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Hurled from those bla^jing lnnco [K)mts, 
l*a(‘kwanl the Switzers reel, 

O'er Sempaidi’s jdain and the Switzer slain 
Tresses that wall of steel ; 

‘When forth from the broken liillsiiien 
The hero springs, and cries, 

“Stand! Switzers, stand! for your homes and 
your land, 

For both Arnold Winkelried dies.” 

And then on the Austrian spf’arhcads, 

And thence on the wings of faine, 

The soldier .sprang and tlie inounlaiii.s rang 
To the echo of Wiukelried’.s name. 

And on like an avalanche rushing, 

And in o’er his lifeless clay, 

Through the Austrian host to the Archduke’s 

JXISt 

Hurst the Switzer hands that day. 

• • • • • 

Oh. monarch mountains of the Alps, 

That speak with thundTous voice, 

Join in the hymn of thankfulness 
In which the vales rejoice ! 

Ye thousand stn-anis, with silvery tone. 

Tile vocal cliorus swell. 

And laugh of freedom as yo plash 
In fountain and o’er felL 

Tlie pine woo<ls chant of liberty 
In melody their own ; 

’Tis homo on ripples of the Rhine, 

On rapids of the Uhone ; 

By blue lake’s shore, in fisher’s boat, 

Is heard the joyous strain,— 

“ The tyrant’s arm is .shatteretl, 

The laud is free again !" 


Among two thousand Germans lying stiff and 
stark that day 

Was Leopold; his blood-stained banner close 
beside him lay. 

All honour to the brave who fell; and still 
stout hearts and truo,— 

Not to destroy men’s lives, hut save,—God 
grant to me and you. 



Dwarfs and Giants, 

CoiTNT Borowlaski, tlic Polisli dwarf, who 
livod so long in England, was aljout three feet 
four inches high. Alaiiy Ixiys went to see 
him. It is sai I tliat he married a very tall 
woman, who used to set him on an old-fjisliioned 
high cliimney.piece whenever he displeased lier ; 
but there have been many dwarfs much less 
than Count Borowlaski. Whether tall or short, 
we sliall do well to bear in mind the standard set 
up hy Dr. \V atts, who was himself a man of 
small stature :— 

“ Were I so tall to reach the pole. 

Or gni.sp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul— 

The mind's the standard of tho man I '* 

Alany great and noble deeds have been done 
by men of little stiituie. And u still better 
thouglit is, that there is no limit to gi'owtli in 
moral worth and Christian character. 


THE APRIL ADVENTURES OF A 


I The Man-Kite receives his finishing touches* 




2. He starts on his adventures. 


MAN-KITE. 



3. Miss ScHmpkins was never more interested. 






Corvcsjjonlicncc. 


Ctvti. SrRYir?:. The civil Service Onmmlsainnprsfflve 
Do infoniuitioii as to npiioiiitmeiits for which a nomi- 
DAtion is rtMjihre<l, or ns to the ocetiironce of vu- 
caiiries in suoli situations. Kxnminations for stich 
situations <1o not take place at tixt'd intervals, but 
are held from time to time as candidates are nomi¬ 
nated to till the vAi-ancies which occur. An <*rt1cial i 
nomination is rectutred fur situations in departments | 
tiot included in •• Schudulo A,” as well as fur all situa- | 
tioiis which have been withdrawn therefrom such ' 
as those of messenu'or, ulhce-keep‘>r, wantcr, etc. 
'I’he schedule, wliicli lies l>of«tre ua. Is far too lonfj to 
reprint. HufHce it to siiy that it embraces nearly all 
cUrkihipn, leaving, with some exeeptiuns, only the j 
subordinate offices to nomination, lly writing to the ' 
t1vil Service (’ommis.sioners. Cannon Row, West- i 
minster, you wuukl doubtless ubtuLu a copy of the ! 
sctiedule. I 

L. R. Rf'GERS.- 1. In the voluntary examination for i 
ns.«istant clerks, the candidate is only allowed to ' 
take up three of the five subjects mentioned, unless 
drawing be one, then he may take up four. Latin ! 
would count ns one, and German, Spanish, or I 
Italian as another; but he is not compelled to take I 
them up unless he chooses. 2. Elementary muthc- ' 
luntics consist of algebra. Including quadratic eciua- 
tions and problems producing them, and the three 
first b<M)ksof Euclid. .3. I’he passage, “addition and 
subtraction with reference to time,” requires no ex- 
idanation. Consult your arithmetic bcM>k. 4 Yes. 

K>*sa vi'^T. We can give yon no more information than 
appears in the paragraph you mention. 

W. G. Ari'LEYARP.—Marine glue is a mixture of 
•hcllac, indijirublHT, and naphtha, too trt>ubIe8ome 
mid dangerous for boys to make. It should l)C 
bought ix“adymade. Common glue mixed with a 
solution of liichromate of ixn.ash. kept in tAe dark 
(ill v$ed, will harden in the light, bo that even hut 
water w ill not dissolve U. 

SwKMsii Kino. — Lenstrom's Swedish Grammar (4 r.), 
or that by May (Us.), both to be had of Sampson 
would suit your purpose. The former is oon- 
\ei>atti>nal. Thu same ttrm publish a SwedUh 
(llclionitry. 


Ca.«tlk Cadarn.— 1. To become a Fellow of the “So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries of London," every candidate 
must be proposed at an ordinary meeting by a writ¬ 
ten ceitittcate signed by three Fellows, testifying to 
thtir personal knowledge or acquaintance xvith the 
works of the candidate, and giving particulars re¬ 
garding him ; he will then be elected, or rejected, by 
the Fellow’s present. 2. The fonns used can only be 
procured by a Fellow. 3. The annual subscription 
is two guineas, unless the election take place after 
the 1st July, iu which case only one guinea is pay¬ 
able. This may be compounded for by a payment of 
twenty-five guineas. On election, an admission-fee 
<if five guineas is payable in addition. 4. The 
“ Lists" of Fellows are only to he had by Fellows of 
the Society. 5. The oftlcea are at Iturllngton House, 
and the secretary is Mr. U. Knight Watson, M.A. 

G. 0. writes to say that ho and many others w’ould 
'• liladly go in for a marine aquarium if they could 
discover where to buy specimens.” Our reply is, 
that Inlying specimens is not to be recommended, If 
they cau be procured from the sea by the person who 
w ishes to 8tu*’y them. If G. C. lives in London, he 
will probably be able to purchase specimens in 
Covent Garden or St. Slartin’s Ijine. It will be 
(jnite as cheap, however, and more interesting, to 
take an excursion-ticket to the seaside, and pro¬ 
cure the specimens personally. 


To Draughts Correspondents. 

T. SIMV0ND9.—The solution of the problem iu Fo. 39, 


p. 22, is os follows 
White. Black. 

White. 

Black. 

23 to 20 

80 to 23 

6to9 

13 to 0 

24 - 19 

23 - 16 

7 • 3 

18 - 7 

31 - 27 

82 • 23 

3 - 1 

Taking six men, 
and pinning the 
Black on square 
20. 

15 - 10 

6 - 15 



We had purposely left this solution to the ingenuity 
of our friends. Correct moves have been forwarded 
by E. Sinclair, S. Herbert, J. Baker, T. Rawlinson, 
and Edward Clarkson. 

L'JSING Game.- Tlie position on p. 239 is riven simply 
as an example of the method of backing up your 
men. In the dJagnini on p. 299 the White men move 
upward. Your observatious are quite right. a.s yon 
I will see when you read them iu cunj unction with 
I these remarks. 


James Stewart.— Place the pieces thu.s :—Whift 
Kings on squares 10 and 15; men on squares 22, S 
and 30. Black : Kings on squares 8,4, an<l 12 ; mi 
on 13, 20, and 21. White, with an inferior forco, m 
play and draw the game,—16 to 11, 3 to 8, 11 to 1 
8 to 3,15 to 19, 12 to 3, 19 to 15, and so on ; but 
Black’s second move be 12 to 18 he wins. Tr>’ it. 

C. Chittt.— Rule 7 answers your question :—“T 
player cannot stand the huff when he is told, to ta. 
a man or men.” Id practice the plan is, when offd 
ing a man with a view to gain an advantage, to a 
“Take," and the adversary must take the man, ai 
cannot elect to be huffed. Read the Laws, given i 
p. 230. 

C. Rogers.— As in Polish Draughts the man tak 
bockw’ards as well as forwards, he must go right 
and take all the men «n prwte, without stopping 
the king wiuhre. In the case ri''®n» men a 

r aptured. Bln6k moving, in a succession of junii 
from 18 to 14, taking the men on squares 19, 20,] 
and 17. 

J. WATSON’.—Thanks. You win, by giving a man, a; 
gaining two men. See above. 

J. Bures. —You cannot “ stand the huff” if yonr opj 
nent directs you to take the offered man. The list 
plan is to indicate the move—“ Take thatand 
the player refuse to take, he loses the game. The hi 
is not counted as a move. Huff and move is the m, 
We shall presently begin the second part of Draugl 
—the Openings. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

The Rev. R. J. Simpson writes from Wetton Recto: 
Roughton, Norfolk: “The Boi's 0w» Paper is nv 
admirably conducted, and is enjoyed quite as much 
' myself as by my sons.” 

I Mrs. Hoakyns, wife of Admiral Hostama, writ< 
I ” The Boy’s Own Paper 1 take in and forward t< 
I training-ship at Sydney, New South Wales ; and i 
mail days, when the youngsters receive their paii 
are red-letter days on board, I can assure you,” 
Colonel Law'der writes: " I most heartily eiido 
every woni said in reference to your admirable pa] 
by the London Physician, and feel that parents cam 
be too grateful for having such wholesome, instr' 
I tlve. end at the same time amusing reading provid 
1 for their boys,” 
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remain by while Seper set off himself. The 
rest of the Jiarty Were meanwhile examin- 
inp th(‘ hi ii-roo it. 

The fowls were mostly of the Enpli.sh 
breed, which made us suppose that they 
had been landed from snme Enpltsh vessel. 
We were confirmed in this belii'f by disco¬ 
vering an old hen-coop, in which they had 
jjrobahly bian washed ashore. There were 
other pieces of wreckape scattered about, 
blit the hut itself was coinposc'd entirely of 
the products of the island. 

At last the doctor proposed that we 
should proeeed onwards, as the stranger, 
whoever ho was, would not bo likely to 
come back if he saw us near his hut. I, 
however, believed that it must bo Jack, 
and, notwithstanding the doubts that 
Soper had expressed, begged that I might 
ho allowed to remain behind that I might 
the sooner meet him. Mr. Griffiths gave 
me leave to stay if I wished it. I thought 
that Soper was more likely to bring him 
back to the hut than to follow the rest of 
the party. 

As soon as they had gone I closed the 
door and sat down on the three-legged 
stool. I should have been glad if I had 
had a book to road to employ my thoughts, 
but the hut contained only some cocoanuts 
cut in two for holding water, some long 
skewers, which had app,arently been used 
for roasting birds, a small nut fixed in a 
st!ind to servo .as an egg-cup, and a little 
wooden spoon. There were also shells, 
some clams, and others of different shapes. 
Two or three of these would serve as cups 
and plates. I could judge from this what 
had been the food of the solitary inhabitant 
of the hut. This didn’t look as if he were 
out of his mind. 

Tho time appeared to go by very slowly. 
1 remembered my disappointment at 
South’s Island when I heard the myste¬ 
rious knocks on tho bottom of the boat, 
and I began to fear that after all the 
stranger might not prove to be Jack. 

I was now sorry that I had not accom¬ 
panied tho rest of the party—at all events 
the time would not have appeared so long 
if I had been walking and looking out for 
Jack. At length I determined to got up 
and to go out and try and fiind my 00 m- 
pomons—perhaps Soper and tho stranger 
wore all this time with them, though I 
knew they would come hack and look for 
me. I rose and went to tho window, which 
had a view right down the valley, probably 
that tho inmato might watch anybody 
coming in that direction. 

I couldn’t see any object moving, and I 
turned towards the door, intending to go 
out, when the sound of voices reached my 
ears. I listened. One of the speakers was 
Miles Soper, the other spoke so indistinctly 
that I could not make out what he sail. 

I opened the door and saw two persons 
coming through the grove. One was, as I 
expected, Sojior: tho other a strange-look- 
ing heiiig with long hair, his skin tanned 
of a deep brown, bis dress composed of an 
old jacket and trousers, patched or r.ather 
covered over with leaves, while his feet and 
head wore destitute of covering. 

I stood gazing at him for a few seconds, 
unable to trace in his eoimtonauoe any of 
the features of my br.ithor Jack, which I 
fancied I reeolhx'ted. 

“"What, don’t you know one another?” 
oxolaimed Soper. “ Ties is Jack Trawl 
and no other—tlie only .ki k Trawl 1 ever 
knew. Come. Jeck, rmise up. that’s your 
brother Pi ter Trawl. Give him your fist, 
man. He’s been talking nbout you, and 
’ooking for you every where- we've been.” 


The stranger stopped and gazed eagerly 
in my face. 

‘‘ 'What, are you my little brother 
Peter ? ” he exclaimed. “ How are Mary 
and father, .and mother, and Nancy? ” 

I know from this that he was Jack, and 
springing forward, took both his hands, 
and looked earnestly in his face. 

“ Yes, I am Peter, and I know you are 
Jack. Mary was well when I left home 
long ago, though you wouldn’t knaw her 
now, and Nancy is wdth her.” 

I didn’t like at first to tell Jack that 
father and mother were dead, but it had to 
come out at last, and it seemed for a time 
to do away with the happiness he and I 
felt at meeting; for he was happy, though 
he looked so strange and talked so curiously. 
Ho couldn’t get out his words at first, but 
we sat dowm, he on the bed, I on the 
stool, and Miles Soper on the table. Miles 
drawing him out better than I could, and 
he telling us how he had come upon the 
island. 

He had been on board the Harriet, as I 
had believed, from what King George had 
told me, and had escaped from her with 
Captain Barber in the boat. They had had 
a long voyage, and suffered dreadfully, 
missing Guam, for which they had steered, 
just as wo had done, and been driven 
south. The other men died, one and then 
another, till at last only Captain Barber 
and ho had been left. 

Tho captain was in a dying state when 
the boat was driven on the reef, and Jack 
could not tell how he had managed to 
reach tho shore. He found himself at last 
in the very bay where wo had landed. He 
had just strength enough to crawl up to the 
palm-grove, where ho found some cocoa- 
nuts on the ground, and managing to eat 
one of them, he regained his strength. 

Ho looked about for the old captain, but 
could nowhere find him, and supposed that 
he was drowned when tho boat went to 
pieces. Ho didn’t want to die, he said, so 
he got some shell-fish and cocoanuts, and 
now and then caught some birds, which 
were very tame. He had learnt how to get 
a light from King George’s people on 
“ Strong’s ” Island, and after a few days he 
manag^ to make a fire and cooked tho 
sheU-fish. He found some roots, but was 
afraid to eat them for fear they might be 
poisonous. 

It was very melancholy work living thus 
alone, and sometimes for days together he 
scarcely knew what ho was about. At'last, 
however, came a furious storm, and as he 
went down to the beach he saw a ship 
driving towards the island. He knew that 
there wore reefs all round it, so he feared 
that she would be knocked to pieces and 
bring no help to him. 

His fears proved true; the ship struck 
at a distance from where he was. He made 
his way down to the nearest point to where 
she was, hoping that some of the crew 
might reach the shore alive, but the only 
thing of any size which had como ashore 
was a hen-coop and some fowls lashed to 
some gratings and some spars. His idea 
was that the people had been trying to 
make a raft, but that the ship had gone to 
pieces before they could finish it, and tho 
raft had been driven on shore by itself. He 
sp iired the hen-coop and fowls, most of 
which wore alive, and carried them up to 
whore ho had built a hut for himself. 
Shortly afterwards, seeing three canoes full 
of wild-looking natives coming near the 
shore, he collected all his fowls and carried 
them away right up to the spot where he 
had built his present hut. Ho there lay 


concealed, as he was afraid of falling into 
the hands of the natives after the way in 
which he bad seen his shipmates murdered 
at “Strong’s” Island, as he thought the 
savages would treat him in the same way. 
'This idea seemed to have upset his niinil. 
He was nearly starved, for he would not 
kill any of his fowds because they were thi 
only living beings that seemed to care foi 
him. 

At last he ventured out from his hiding 
place, and, creeping cautiously on, saw thi 
savages sailing away in their canoes. The; 
had nearly stripped the trees of cocoanuts 
and found his hut and pulled it to pieces 
Why they had gone so suddenly ho coul 
not tell, but on looking towards the hum 
ing mountain it was spurting out fire an 
smoke, and he concluded that they ha 
gone away from being frightened at i< 
His mind was now more at rest. He on- 
ployed himself in building bis hut and tl 
hen-roosts, where his fowds might be sa: 
from hawks or such-liko birds, or ar, 
animals which might be in the island, li 
had seen -wild cats at some of those be hs 
touched at, and Icnew tb.at if they foui 
out his fowls they would soon put an end 
them. He had plenty to do to find foi 
for his poultry. Ho got shell-fish ai 
berries, roots and cocoanuts, and watohi 
what they seemed to like best. They' soi 
became so tame that they would come ai 
sit on his shoulders and knees and ri 
about between his feet. 'What seemed 
have upset him was another visit from t 
savages some months afterwards, when 
was nearly caught. Though they pursu 
him they didn’t discover ms hon-roost 
hut, but after that ho was always fancyi 
they would come and loll him. 'When 
saw our boat he thought we must be so 
savages, and yet he said he couldn’t h 
coming down to have a look at ns, thou 
it was so long since he had beard a wi 
of English spoken he didn’t understaui 
word of what was said. Fortunately, M 
Soper had passed close to the place wh 
he was biding. At length, when he he 
his own name shouted in a voice which 
recollected, he came out, and at once ki 
his old messmate. He could not at i 
understand that I had grown into a 
fellow, and had come to look for h 
thongb he told Miles Soper that he she 
know me at once if I were like what I 
been when he went to sea, "When M 
told him that Mr. Griffiths and Dr. Coi 
were with me—tho gentlemen father 
put on board their ship at the time ho 
joined the Lapwing—he seemed to hav 
doubt on the matter, and by degrees, 1 
Milos speaking soothingly to him, 
balance of his mind seemed gi-adually t 
restored. Ho still found, however, a g 
difficulty in speaking; he had been so 1 
without uttering a word except wbei 
talked to his poultry. He was almost 
to-rights when Mr. Griffiths and the dc 
and tho other men came back. 'J 
seemed very much pleased at seeing J 
and all shook him warmly by tbo h 
The doctor and Mr. Griffiths told him 
they remembered him well when he v 
young lad, first going to sea, little tli 
ing that from that day to this he shoh 
knocking about tho world far away 
home. He looked very shy and rt sei 
and seemed inclined to keep close to ' 
Soper and me, but in other respects h« 
as much in his senses as any of us. 
doctor had found several roots and fi 
which he said were wholesome, and v 
serve us as food, and Jack offered to i 
as many birds as we wanted, begginn- 




wo wouldn’t touch his poultry. Tlio doctor 
promised that they should not be molested 
wmle wo remamed on the island, but said 
to me, 

"You must persuade your brother to 
let us have them for sea-stoek when we go 
away; they will afford as sufficie ut provi¬ 
sions to enahle us to reach the ‘ Pi Hew' 
I^ds or Manilla, with the help) of the 
birds and fish wo may salt.” 

When Mr. Griffiths was about to go 
away. Jack asked, that Miles Sopjer and 1 
nijht stay to keep him company, p)romUing 
to go down to the hoat the ne.xt morning. 
To this Mr. Griffiths agreed, and Sop)er and 
Irem.iined behind with Jack. When they 
bad gone Jack said, 

“I haven't food for all tlie j)arty, but I 
give you a (good suppjer, " and he 
s’aowed us his store-room at the back of 
the hut, in which be had several eocoanuts, 
sjme birds dried in the sun, and a dozen 
eggs. 

He showed us a sort of trap he used 
for catching the birds without frightening 
the rest. Ue muckly got a fire from a spdit 
I' g in the way I have before di scrih d, and 
with the help of some fresh water and 
tbo milk of the eocoanuts wo had a very 
good meal. He had a supply of mats like 
those on his bed, and with these ho rigged 
as up a place for sleeping in when it was 
tinie to Ue down. 

I felt happier than I bad been for a long 
time. My h ope of finding Brother Jack 
was realised, and now my great wish was 
to return home with him to Mary. I for¬ 
got for the moment that we wore on a 
remote island, and that we had only a 
small boat to carry us to civilised lands. 

When we got up the next morning Jack 
seemed more refreshed and better able to 
talk than on the previous evening. As 
soon as we had had breakfast, which was 
very much like supper, we set off to join 
the rest of the party at the bay. We 
lound them all busily employed, some in 
Caulking the boat, others in spJitting a 
tree to form planks. 

We fortunately had a couple of axes 
with us, which were of great service, and 
while Soper and I lent a hand Jack went 
down to collect shell-fish, wliich he did 
much more rapidly than we could, being 
well accustom^ to it. 

The weather was so fine that we required 
only a very slight hut, which wo formed 
partly of the boat’s sails and partly of tho 
t. cjghs and stems of small trees. 

Jack showed us a way up to the top of 
tie cliff, and here Mr. Griffiths erected a 
digstaff with a whift, which we had in tho 
Viit, increased in size by a couple of 
Oindkerchiefs. This was largo enough to 
attract the attention of any vessel passing 
near the island, but Mr. Griffiths said that 
be heUeved, owing to tho surrounding reefs, 
none would intentionally approach. 

We were all anxious to get the boat 
tchshed as soon as possible and commence 
C 12 T voyage. Wo had many reasons for 
f«ng in a hiury, though wo might have 
liv'd very well on the island for months 
together, but the burning mountain might 
ci'iin burst forth and overwhelm us, and 
ta- savages might return in largo numbers 
either kill us or make us prisoners, for 
-f W6 had only two muskets and a scanty 
^pplj of ammunition, we could scarcely 
bcjie to beat them off should they prove 
ecstile. Mr. Griffiths and the doctor 
-ilkcd tho matter over. 

'■ One , thing is certain,” observed tho 
^cate, “jfce sooner we’re away while the 
weather lasts the better, but at the 
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same time it won’t do to start until wo have 
fitted the boat thoroughly for sea. We 
have a long trip before as, aud if we’re 
omght in a gale wc shall have reason to 
n gn t it if wc don’t tako tbo trouble to fit 
our boat in tho best way wo can.” 

It took a long time, first with our axes to 
sp)lit uj) the planks, and then to smooth 
them with our knives. We had next to 
shaj)e out additional timbers to strengthen 
tlic boat, ns to which also to fix the planks 
to. Wo likewise decked over tho fore and 
aft parts, both to keep out tho sea and to 
p>revent our provisions from getting wot. 
The doctor searched everywhere for some 
sort of resin which might serve to caulk 
our boat. 

He at last found some which ho thought 
might aaswor, but as we had only a small 
iron pot to boU it in, wo had to go with¬ 
out our soup or our hot water till the pot 
was again thoroughly cleaned out. It 
answered the j)urj)Osi', however, better than 
wo had expected, and with mosses and 
dried gr;iss we made up a substance which 
siTved instead of oakum. Jack worked as 
hard as any of us, and was very useful in 
catching a numl)er of birds, which he 
SiUted and dried in the sun. 

At length one day, when nearly all our 
jireparatioiis were conclurlcd, the mate 
said, “ And now, Jack Trawl, we must got 
you to bring your proultry-yard down. We 
.shall not havorooni for all the fowls in the 
boat, but I think wo can cut down and 
repair the old hen-coop to hold a good 
many, and we must kill and salt the rest.” 

“ What! kill my fowls—my old com¬ 
panions ! ” said Jack. “ What! cannot wc 
let them Uve ? They'll soon find food for 
themselves ; they do that pretty well 
already, and I couldn’t bear to see their 
necks wrung.” 

“ I wi.sh we wore able to do without 
them,” said tho mate; “but our lives are 
of more value than those of the fowls. I 
can enter into your feelings, and wo will 
not ask you to kill any nor to eat them 
afterwards unless you change your mind. 
Look you here. Jack; if tho savages came 
to tho island they’d kill tho fowls fast 
enough, aud perhaps our lives may depend 
on our having tlieiu.” 

Tho doctor then said something to the 
same effect, and at last Jack was talked 
over to allow some of his fowls to be killed 
at once, and dried and salted like the other 
birds. 

Wo brought the hen-coop down to the 
beach, and by dint of hard work cut it 
away so as to hold two dozen fowls closely 
packed. At night, when the birds had gone 
to roost. Miles, Coal, Jack and I went up and 
took the others whilo roosting. What a 
cackling and screeching the poor creatures 
made on finding themsdves hauled off their 
perches and having their legs tied! The 
noise they made might have been heard 
over half tho island. 

We brought thorn down and stowed them 
aw^ in tho hen-coop. Jack, accompanied 
by Jim, had before collected a good supply 
of seeds, which might serve thorn ns food 
with tho help of the eocoanuts and scraps 
of fish which we might leave. Mr. Griffiths 
and the doctor had arranged to start tho 
next morning. All hands had agreed to 
do as they proposed, which was to be up at 
daylight, aud as soon as we had breakfasted 
laimch the boat and go on board. 

We lay down, as we hoped, for the last 
time in our hut. As the island was known 
to be uninhabited it was no longer thought 
necessary to keep a watch. All of us slept 
like tops, recollectiiig that we should not 
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for many days get another thorough night’s 
rest. 

I was tho first to wake, and, calling up 
Jim, he and I agreed to go to the lake and 
fill our pot with water to boil for break¬ 
fast, knowing that the rest would light tho 
fire as soon as tliey were aroused ready for 
it. There was just a single streak in tho 
eastern sky, which showed us that it would 
soon be daylight, and we know our way so 
well through the grove that we didn't 
think it worth while stopping till then. We 
carried the pot on a stick between us, and 
as wc had to pass aiuong tho trees, of 
course wc could not do so as fast as if it 
had been daylight. It took us some little 
time before we could reach the place where 
wo could dip the pot in and got tho water 
pure. We filled it, and set off again on 
our way back. We had just reached tho 
grove of cocoanut-trees. I happened to 
look up at the hill where I had seen Jack 
the morning after our arrival, when I saw 
against the sky tho forms of well-nigh a 
dozen savages. 

I rubbed my eyes for a moment, as I at 
first thought it might be fancy, and then 
whispered to Jack to look in the same di- 
.rection and then tell mo what ho saw. 

“Savages,” he answered, “no doubt 
about that.” 

“ Then we must rouse up the rest and he 
prepared for them,” I said. 

We ran on among the trees, to which we 
were close, hoping that wo hadn’t been 
seen. Still I thought that the savages 
must know that we were on the island. 
We didn’t like to abandon our pot, though 
we spilled some of the water as we hurried 
along. Our friends were still fast asleep. 

“ Mr. Griffiths! Dr. Cockle! the savages 
have landed aud are on the hill out there,” 
Jim aud I cried out. 

They started to their feet in a moment, 
and Jack and the rest of the men jumped 
up on hearing our voices. The mate 
seemed satisfied that what we said was 
true. 

“ Then, lads,” he said, “ we will launoh 
the boat at once; we must at all events 
avoid a fight, and we can’t tell how they’ll 
behave if wo remain.” 

Jack was about the most eager to get the 
boat in the water, and Homer looked not 
a little frightened. We soon had her 
afloat, and then as quickly as we could, 
running backwards and forwards, put the 
cargo on board. 

The doctor and mate were still on shore, 
seeing that nothing had been left behind, 
when loud shrieks reached our ears, and a 
score or more of tattooed savages, flourish¬ 
ing their war clubs, burst out of the grove 
and mshed towards us. 

“ Quick, doctor,” cried the mate. “ Get 
on board, and I’ll foUow you.” 

He stood, as he spoke, with his musket 
in his hand pointed towards the savages, 
and then slowly retreated, while Dr. Cockle 
sprang on board. We had our oars ready 
to shove off as soon as the mate was safe. 

“Come on, Mr. Griffiths, come on,” 
cried several others. 

The savages were scarcely a dozen .yards 
from us as the mate threw himself over the 
bows, and we quickly shoved the boat into 
deep water, while the savages stood yell¬ 
ing and heaving stones at us from the 
beach. 

Just, however, as we got the boat’s head 
to sea we saw, coming round a point to 
the eastward, four or five large canoes. It 
seemed impossible that we could escape 
them. 

(To be continued.) 
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has the satisfaction of knowin" that should he ! 
elect to prolong his stay in any place, no horse i 
is eating its head off in the stable, while his ' 
bicycle is ready, with the expenditure of a little 
oil, to convey him wherever his fancy or his 
convenience may direct. 


h BICYCLES 
§ AND BI- 
I CYCLING. 


are three methods of securing luggage to a bi¬ 
cycle ; the first is to carry it behind the saddle; 
the second in front of the handles ; and the 
third—strange as it may sound—inside the 
spokes of the front wlieeh 

Mr. Stassen, of the Euston Koad, is the in¬ 
ventor of the last-named method, and has taken 
out a patent for a bag which fits round the hu\) 
of the driving-wheel. Though ingenious, thi» 
method cannot, tc our thinking, be comraend- 
.. od. In the first place the 

) bag has to be packed when 

^ it is inside the wheel. 

-4’, and it is very often most 

v^, ./ inconvenient to have to 

, S ^ do one’s jiacking and un- 

^\ packing in the stable 

V of the bag when packed 

‘^iside the wheel is not 

'^V when carried 

4 in front of the handles is 

placed in a small valise, 
which is strapj>od on to a 
' small metal framework 

.* attached to the steering' 

bar. This method nUo 
■ has its drawbacks. In 

place the ap- 

• peanince is not elegant, 

i unless balanced by a 

behind the saddle, 
^ renders the machine top- 

• heavy. 


g|(gijP%i3B yMi|PlFB A*.—TOVRixQ. 

>.l|KlMBiS|H!g5 B rporuiNGmay 

’X fairly lay 
X claim to be 

calletl the backbone of bicycling ; for whilst 
bicycle-racing undoubtedly brings the sport 
more prominently before the public, bicyclists 
who race are happily most dc- 
cidedly in the minority com- 
pared’with the great army of 


Tours on bicycies may be described under two 
headings—firstly, those which do not extend 
over two days ; and secondly, those more pro¬ 
longed trips occupying a week or more, accord¬ 
ing to the time at the rider’s disposal. 


Tlie first division embraces 


The be.st way of all to cany luggage, accord 
ing to cur experience, which has been prettj 
extensive in such matters, is behind tho saddle, 
and for this purpose the best bag is that knowr 


more 

particularly those tours called Satur- 
day to Monday runs. Some of 
most enjoyable journeys in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis can 
ea.sily be accomplished between miu-dny on 
Saturday and early ou Jlonday ; with a quiet, 
restful Sunday, and service at some pretty 
country church. 

Makers of appliances for touring purposes 
fully discriminate between the above-mentioned 
tours in tlie matter of luggage, supj)lyiiig what 
they call long and short-journey bags. 

The question of luggage is a most important 
one in connection with touring on a bicycle. 


riders 
who haA*e 
explored 
on their 
m achines 
all parts 


land, and 
K nearly 
every practicable 
road abroad. 

Touring on a 
bicycle is without 
doubt tho most 
independent 
means of locomo¬ 
tion extant; there 
are no time-tables 
to consult, no 
Brad.shaws to bo 
puzzled over, no 
]»er8onally con¬ 
ducted ppties; 
the bicyclist is 
emphatically liis 
own master, and 


When the duration of the tour is extended 
beyond a week it becomes necessary to consider 
how best to carry, as the Komans wisely termed 
it, one’s “ impedimenta." 

All luggage is best carried on the bicycle 
itself. Some riders adopt the expedient ol 
carrvingan ordiirary tourist's knapsack strapped 
on their back, but this is very unsightly, and is 
decidedly the most inconvenient method. There 

Scenes on the Road^-Oaytlme and Sunshine. 
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as the 

>f. f. P., or muliiLvi 
• parrKK It is not 
pneralJT known that the bicyclinf; wrM I- 
in^ietifeea for thw iiiT«’ntion to Mr. Itiukor. l.ite 
-.ntam of the Louduii liieyelc r*lub. It U in 
5i4j« an oblong bag about fourtr' u iin V. ^ 
Vag, BCT^^Q wiJe, and four det,'p. Itisattached 
V' the SAfidlo by two swivels, and is jirevente-l 
Irran slipping by a clip which lit> over the 
fpriitg, and is not at all in tlie wav of nionutiii;; 
^idiamoonting, even when filled to its utmost 
ripaei^. "Wheii sunplcinoutetl by a small ba- 
■i front of the handles, enough luggage can by 
15 means be carried to last the riilcr from a 
TTnight to three week.s. 

Some bicyclists send on their luggage by train 
' the destination they projmse arriving at ; 
;t by this means they are as much lx)und to 
ich the place ns the train itself, thus depriv* 
bicycling of its greatest pleasure, the i)ower 
lo ^top where one likes. 

It is impossible to j)rociire too good a bicycle 
fce touring purposes. A machine which is in* 
"Ciied to convey tin* ruler over many un s of 
iil« flf varying roadway at a high rate of 
most be constructed in the v«tv b*'St 
•ecore that degree of eomfort and 
iaao eminentlydesiral'le onabii Vi-lc 


tour. In old acconnts of bicycle journeys it 
is riif-t common to rf id of tyres coming ofT, 
s| ok<-s coming out, backlHuo- breaking, and 
other similar ‘lis* 
rgrei ablf bn ak* 
driwiis. M«nl«-ru 
makers in fairly 
Mititl«d to .‘‘ay. 
y » M 1 (( ( " . ; - 

f r. hi. 

And, f. l ideiils 
• \« '•pted.allsuch 
inphai;.uit imi- 
dent-s 0 ^ iIm'.- in- 
dii:[t”d an* now 
mifrcjucnt. In 
our e.\p=Tienre m* 
hav- ihvay- found 
it \vi' st in tin* 
long run to stop 
at the l*est hotels, 
the charges being rarely higher thiin those made 
in s • -'lobrale inns, while the a<-eonnnodation is 
nf course much suiKjrior, the highest charge 
the writer ever p;ii<l for a night’s hxlging being 
at a wrct'dicd little inn on the bank.s of the 
Thames, where the bill was at the rate of about 
thirty per cent more than the charge for the 


tourists. This arrangement 
hits been brought about by 
means of an association called 
“The Hicycle Touring Club.” 
Lists of these hotels can bo 
obtained from the secretary of 
the club. Tlie 
exp e u d i t u r o 
neces.sary to join 
this club being 
vciy small, it 
it in worthy the 
attention of in¬ 
tending toui- 
ist.s, as in near¬ 
ly every town 
then* are “ con¬ 
suls '* of the 
club, as they are 
c.ilh'd, who are 
always ready 
ami willing to 
atfonl bicycli.sU 
every information in their power 
respecting the roads, hotels, etc., 
in tlieir iiiiinediatc neighbourhood. 


It is well lo mako a tour, tho dura- 
I tion of which i.s not intended to extend ov(t 
I two days, “circular.” A greater variety 
of country can tliu.H be covered. It is, jxir- 
; liaps, an open question among bicyclists 
' a.s to tho amount of ground that can be 
got over w'ith comfort on a bicycle during a 
liay'.s ride. If the rider desire to stop for the 
inspection of any places of interest during tho 
day’s ride, we should consider forty to fifty 
miles a very fair day's run. There are many 
riders who would consider that looking at old 
monuments wa.s a great bore, and that the great 
enjoyment of bicycle touring is to get over the 
longest distance in the shortest time. Some 
very won<lerful ride.s of this nature have been 
accomplished. The season before last a friend 
of the writer’s rode from London to Bath and 
back, a distance of 220 miles, in the twenty-four 
bours. This was, of coui-se, an exceptional feat 


same occommoilation on the preceding night at 
one of the best country hotels in England. 

Bicycle touring, whilst perhaps the cheapest 
method of seeing tho country, cannot, of course, 
be done for nothing. Ten shillings a day will 
generally be found ample to defray one’s ex- 
IK'iises, providing one is not troubled with too 
expensive a thirst. Referring to this topic, it 
is well to observe that the less one drinks the 
better. The best and cheajiest thirst-cpienclier 
is lime-juice mixed with a little water. There 
are in most towns in England at the present 
time, hotels which specially cater for bicycle 

Scenes on the Roacl—Evening and Storm. 
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of endurance ; but supposing a rider to be in 
good health and training, he should think 
nothing of covering a hundred miles in the day. 

In our next article we shall give some hints 
as to the best short rides in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, and also afford some 
description of the principal roads leading out of 
London. 


SOME FOFTTIiAE FSOVEBBS ILLUSTBATED. 


-Timber Hitch. 


Fig 2. 

A Cat's-paw is generally 
used in ends of lanyards to 
hook tackles in setting np 
rigging for the same purposes 
as a r’ ' 


1,—* ‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed. 


™ .. Blackwall hitoh, and it 
will be easily seen in Fig. 3 


KNOTS AND CORDAGE. 


the meaning of 

“to hitch” is to “make fast.” A hitch has 
the advantage of being easily and quickly 
fastened to, or disengaged from, any object. 

For a Black^call hitch^ form a bight, or 
“kink” (a twist), by pulling the running part 
across and under the standing part. This is 


Look before you leap. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS 

A SCHOOL STORY. 


By the Rev. T. S. Mielikotok, 
Authyr of Under a Clond," ** Boy and Man, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A WIN'D UP. 


« TELEGRAM was se: 

Dr. Hartshorne 

but the good doct 
was from home, 

told. He had bo 
across the Chant 
to look up some 

andfriends, of wh< 
he had at last c 
tained informati 
through his advi 
tisenients. It he 
pened that he b 
just rettimed, a 
had written, to A1 
Jull to say she might expect him next di 
and she sent the telegram up to him 
once, to the Charing Cross Hotel in L< 
don, where ho was staying. Of course 
went at once to Pougher’s house, a 
Pierre was not a little surprised, and ' 
lighted to see him so soon. 

Another telegram was sent to Net 
Cray, but it was delayed in some way 


on top (Fig. 1). A rope fastened to a 


Fig. 4-.—Attachment for Weight. 

before being drawn taut. By this mean.s a rope 
may bo shortened readily, and you will see how 


Fig. 6.—Weight held by Small Line. 

useful the half-liitch is. There are many ways 
of reducing tlie lengths of rope without cutting 
them which we have yet to explain. This is a 


from the hook of a tackle-block by this hitch. 
It is used instead of a “cat’s-paw” where the 
end of the lanyard i.s not long enough to form 
a paw. 

A Timber Hitch is a slip-knot with a double 
hitch (Fig. 2), and is made by pas.sing the run¬ 
ning part under and round tho standing part, 
and then putting tho rope two or three time.s 
round itself. Wlien the stnmling part is 
ti'/htvned the rope will not slip. We have 
.in our first paper on knots, explained 
’ig of “ Btanding”and“running” parts. 


Fig 6.—A “ Sheep-*hank.” 
capital way to shorten a swing without troub¬ 
ling to undo it. 
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ii'T, and whon it arrived, the post- 
m^rv^s at BuckhiU thought it was not 
vrth while sending a sjjecial messenger 
lith it, so it went out with the letters next 

3'OTing. 

It wss not of much consequence, as it 
iipponed; only we should have gone to 

* d more comfortably an<i had a better 
light, some of us fellows, if we could have 
jiosTi that Pierre was all right. 

Lightfoot went up to London next 
itmiiigaud returned at night, but it wiis 

■ : till some days later that we knew all 
L.it had passed. 

-Is soon as Dr. Hartshorne saw Pierre, 

■ said he must be kept verj- quiet. Doo- 
: rs always say that about boys, I think, 

1 * it is not so eassily done. Pierre was 
•Ji'ss: and though he complained very 
: h of his bead, he did not want to lie 
■-]. He kept talking of all sorts of things 

• i people, and asking all sorts of ques- 
: as. They did what they could to quiet 
am. The worst of it svas he couldn’t 
i-p, and when he did. ho kept starting 
‘ and muttering. They thought some- 
iis his mind was wandering, and Dr. 
Eartshome said again and again that it 

a very interesting case; but I believe 
i T csnie to the conclusion at last that he 
n- only repeating things that Michael 
: rter had told him. and which ho had 
nn to remember for himself, about the 
age of the Condor and the wreck, and 
i'lventures in the boat, mixed up with 
flagstaff and the five-pound note. 

They were puzzled, too, at his asking 
. m repeatedly, and in the most earnest 
Liimvr, whether they believed him; and 
cm they answered, “ Yes, of course, of 
■JSC,” even that did not sjitisfy him. 
Everybody believes «/ course,'’ ho said; 
•jilt is not really believing. It is all 
rvcTy wortl of it.” 

Yes, yes, of course'it is; wo know it,” 

- V replied. 

You will know it some day, I hope,” 
:• seswered. 

Tne next morning's post brought 
i ii'ber’s letter, and you may imagine 

- V pleased Johnny was then to hear that 

thing had been found out about the 
-’•gstaff. Ho revived in the most extra- 
•guary manner, as Dr. Hartshorne said, 
that moment; only they were obliged 

■ give bi-m a sedative—chloroform or 
filing gas, or som(!thing of that sort, I 
'vpiose, to keep him quiet. It was not 
1-7 that 'Mr . and Mrs. Pougher and Dr. 
Hirtshome would now be convinced, in- 
;>id of believing him ” of course; ” but 

Lightfoot, and every one at Nether 
would know that he had spoken the 
Above all, Pougher, his school- 
->w, would do him justice, and they 
">aid be as good friends as over—or better 
'j=ads, if possible. 

I wish he could have seen how Pougher 
w it old Watts’s throat that night when 

- ^3id us in the Common room that it was 
who had cut the ropes ! And I wish he 

'dj have heard how Pougher reproached 
■■=aself, and how he actually wied with 
"^ion to think he had been so unjust 
unkind to yoiHig Pierre, and how 
fnous he was to go up to London at once 
^ find him out and tell him how he felt, 
-lohnny could take aH that for granted 
It •' went without saying,” as he 
iW.uld have expressed it, and he did not 
Pougher to be sorry about it, but 
jt-.r for them both to be friends again and 
*T'? together. 

1 - course, Mr. and Mrs. Pougher were 
’ry much annoyed at what their own son j 


had said in his letter about cofifin-ships. 
and wishing that those who sent such 
vessels to sea could he made to sail m them 
themselves. But how could Pougher know 
that the Condor belonged to his father ■■ 
Besides, after all, it was not, perhaps, 
such a bod ship as the sailors represented. 
It was natural they should complain of 
her, and be very angry with her owners. 
If she were really had, it would not be 
right, of covirse, to throw all the blame 
upon the agents ; peojilo who have ships 
and employ sailors ought to look after 
them. Still, I should like to make all the 
excuses for Pougher and Co. that I can, 
and I don’t believe Mr. Pougher would 
have sent any one to sea in a vessel that 
was not safe if he had known it. Of one 
thing I am quite sure, and that is that he 
will be more careful in future, and wUl sec 
that the agents he employs are never guilty 
of such a thing again. So some good will 
come of it in that way. 

By the time that Pougher’s letter had 
been read and talked over, and everything 
in it explained, and Johnny had had his 
chloroform, or whatever it was, and had 
been “ kept quiet,” Mr. Lightfoot arrived, 
and they aU hod luncheon together. Light¬ 
foot wished the two taU footmen anywhere 
else than in that room, close to his chair, 
for he wanted to talk about Pierre, and he 
had to go back to Nether Cray the same 
evening. But the ceremony had to bo 
gone through, and they were mueli lotrgi r 
about their luncheon than wo are at our 
dinner. 

The footmen were dismissed at last, how¬ 
ever, and then Dr. Hartshorne and Mr. 
Lightfoot con.sulted together wliat was to 
j be done with Johnny. 

I “ He is not fit to go back to school just 
I yet,” said tho doctor; ” he ought to bo 
j kept quiet and free finm excitement. I 
I could take him back-with me to Wiiherby, 

: and ho would bo quiet enough there ; but 
it would be dull for him —very dull. He 
I wants a cheerful home, with young people 
I about him; but not too many of them. 
Besides, I have no one to attend to him and 
take care of him except my housekeeper, 
and she is not a sympathising sort of per-, 
son, and dislikes foreigners. She is going 
to leave mo soon, and would not, I fear, bo 
ns kind and gentle with him as I could 
wish while she remains.” 

The end of it was that they left him at 
Pougher’s house for a few days, and 
Pougher was allowed to go home, just as 
he had proposed, to keep him company. It 
must have been very jolly for them both ; 
and after that my mother invited Johnny 
to go to Oldingham. That was exactly 
what he wished for, and what Dr, Harts- 
homo wanted also. I rather think the 
doctor throw out a hint to that effect, 
which my mother was ready enough to act 
upon. 

It was arranged at the same time that 
Mike Poster and his mother should go for 
change of air to the Sailors’ Home at 
Witherby. Dr. Hartshorne had been to see 
Mike, and had pronounced him another 
“ interesting case; ” he did not think him 
too far gone to recover, and hoped, by 
God’s blessing, to be of service to the poor 
man and to bring him round. 

After all this was settled and done, the 
good doctor used to spend a great deal of 
his time in driving over to Oldingham, to 
see Pierre and prescribe for him, and all 
my brothers and sisters grew very fond of 
him. He sent a lot of medicine, but after 
the first two or three days my mother left 
off giving it to Johnny, and by-and-by the 


doctor said ho really thought it might bo 
gradually discontinued: the quiet, cheer¬ 
ful home, and the kindness and gentleness 
with which he was treated, had done more 
for him, he said, than all the medicine in 
the ph.armacopceia could ever have accom¬ 
plished. A mother’s care and affection 
were what he wanted most, and he had 
them to perfection at Oldingham. 

Johnny was indeed as happy as tho day 
was long at that dear old jiluce of ours. 
Ho couldn’t have helped it if ho had been 
over so dull or melaiichol}- by nature. But 
ho was not dull at all; he was as ready to 
enjoy himself as any other fellow, and they 
were all surprised to find out how lively he 
was, and how much he added to their 
pleasure and amusement. 

Ho made frequent visits to 'W’ithorby to 
talk to Mike Foster and old Drift, and 
they came over once to spend a day at 
Oldingham. I only wish I could have been 
there with them. Pierre and Mike had 
long talks about the West Indies, and the 
voyage in tho Condor, and all sorts of 
things which Johnny had forgotten, and 
he used to repeat them to my mother ; and 
she was always so pleased to listen to him, 
and took such a friendly interest in every¬ 
thing he told her, that he gradually got 
to recover his memory altogether. He 
has begun to grow quite fat and round— 
not like a Frenchman at aU. His nose is 
not nearly so long as it was, and his eyes 
don’t look so large and strange and staring. 
Ho is to come back to Nether Cray after 
next holidays, and Dr. Hartshorne thinks 
he will be as sharp as any one. He may, 
perhaps, even make a pretty good crieketor 
with practice, though that is hardly to bo 
expected. The doctor says if he could 
have gone to Oldingham at first, or if he 
had had a comfortable, cheerful home of 
his own to offer him, instead of placing 
him at school when he was hardly fit for 
it, he would have got well much sooner. 
What he wanted was gentleness and quiet¬ 
ness and kindness, wliieh, of course, ho 
coulil not always have in a school of a 
hundred boys, quietness especially. But 
he was pretty sure of finding it at Olding¬ 
ham. Everybody enjoys being there, and 
so they ought. 

Poor old Drift! I shall never forgot 
how he looked when I went over to tell 
him about the Condor. Ho was very much 
taken aback at first, but recovered himself 
in a minute or two, and said, with an air 
of great sagacity, 

“ Condor! Condor! I knew I was not 
far wrong—I said it was either a fish or a 
bird ; and so it is.” 

Then he took down the log, and opened 
it at the placo where ho had made his 
entry, and where ho- had filled up tho 
blanks in pencil. 

“Here it is,” he said: “‘Ship Puffin, 
Captain Puffin, owners Puffin and Co.’ 

‘ Ship Condor,’ it ought to be; you see, 
Mr. Jackinson, it has two syllables of three 
letters each; there’s not much difference, 
is there ? ” 

“ Not much difference between a condor 
and a puffin ! ” I said. 

“ No; not in the -writing. Then he wrote 
the names down in ink—‘ Ship Condor, 
Captain Bh’gh, owners Pougher and Co.’ 
That’s where it was, you see,” he said— 
that’s what I was thinking of; Pougher 
—Pougher—it’s just like Puffin, ain’t it? I 
was not far wrong, after all.” 

“"Well, Mr. Drift,” I said, “all your 
vacancies are filled up now.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “all except one, 
and that will be filled before long.” 
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“ You don’t mean it, Drift ? ” 

“ Yes I do, sir. Tho appointment is 
made. It will come off next week. The 
splicing was told out last Sunday for the 
third time ; and in a few days the Sailors’ 
Home will have a valuable matron—Mrs. 
Janet Drift.” 

‘‘ I wish you joy, Drift.” 

“ Same to you, sir, when your time 
comes,” he answered; “ hut that won't he 
just yet.” 

I should think not, indeed; but I sup¬ 
pose he hardly knew what to say, aud 
thought he must say something, I shook 
hands with him, hut I couldn't help feehng 


mother I don’t know how much a week for 
pocket-money, and to live on. I hope 
Janet and Mr. Drift will get on very well 
together after all. 

Talking about vacancies, Lightfoot has 
had to make so many lately, as the Gossoon 
would say, that the house is as full as it 
can cram. The Gossoon talked of getting 
a pole and thrusting it out of window for 
the new fellows te roost on. But Light- 
foot is now building a new wing to the 
house, which is to hold fifty heds. It is 
to be finished as quickly as possible, and 
the vacancies will be full directly and more 
wanted. We shall have something like a 


That was what the doctor wanted, hut 
he thought it right to tell Pierre all about 
bis people, and to give him his choice 
about going to them. He did not wish to 
part with him, he said, and if he could he 
satisfied to remain in England, and to 
make tho house at Witherhy his home, he 
should be very glad. It was a dull, lonely 
home for a hoy of his age, but if he could 
be happy there in the holidays, and go to 
school at Nether Cray— However, he 
must choose for himself. 

Johnny threw his arms round the old 
doctor’s neck and kissed him again and 
again, with I don’t know how many mercis 



"Condor I Condor I I knew I was not far wrong.” 


rather sorry for him. I never liked Mrs. 
Jull, not because she wanted to put me off 
with milk-and-water, but— 

However, I won’t say any more about 
that. 

I called on her only a few days ago. 
Kho had been married about a month, and 
it seemed to agree with her. She was 
neatly and plainly dressed, not in silks and 
feathers, but with a white cap and apron ; 
and was busy making a pudding with her 
own hands for the inmates of the Sailors' 
Home. Mike Foster said he hked Mrs. 
Drift very well. She was kind and attentive; 
and it was CTeatly owing to her care that he 
felt himself so much better and stronger. 
He hoped to be able to go to sea again 
soon. Mr. Pougher had offered him a 
good berth whenever he should be ready 
for it; and he was going to allow his 


cricket-club then, I think; and shall 
challenge Parkhurst if wo can find out 
where to send the letter. 

I had almost forgotten to say that when 
Dr. Hartshome went to France he found 
out all about Johnny’s friends and rela¬ 
tions. At least, he found out that he had 
none ; except an uncle somewhere in Nor¬ 
mandy, and an aimt who was married and 
lived at Marseilles. Neither of them had 
ever seen Pierre, and consequently they 
were not particularly attached to him. 
They were willing for him to go and live 
with them, and something of that sort had 
been arranged before ho set sail from 
Guadeloupe, but they did not seem very 
anxious to have him. At all events they 
said Dr. Hartshome could keep him if he 
liked, on condition that he would bo a 
father to him and send him to school. 


and other wamier words, and nothing 
more was said on that subject. 

Tho doctor has a nice, pleasant sort oi 
person for his housekeeper now; but if Mrs. 
Jull had been there still, it would have 
made no difference in Johnny’s choice. 

And now I think it is time to break up. 
I have told all I had to tell, and I had 
better stop. I consider that is always the 
best way. 'Whether it is a story, or a 
sermon, or anything»else, it is no usi 
going prosing on; you had better leave 
off as soon as you have done. Iwould rathci 
it should he said of my story, as it was 01 
Paddy's oyster, “ There was hardly enougt: 
of it,” than that there was too much. 

So three cheers for everybody in g;eneral 
and three more for Nether Cray, and 
“ Some of Our Follows” in particular, and 
—that’s THE END. 




































































**This Jungle Belle Introduced herself tout.' 


antc'ccdenta of the draniatia ptrsohcc. Suffii'o it 
to say that the aihiir was of post-diluvian occur¬ 
rence, tlmt the scene of action was Hindostan, 
and that the persons most actively engn^^cd were 
Englishmen. 

Is not that enough? No! \Vell, I will 
satisfy curiosity a little furtlier by saying that 
the time was since the Indian Mutiny, and that 
the actors in the piece were au oflker in her 
Majesty's service on the one part, and a private 
soldier in ditto on the other. Officer in ques¬ 
tion was but partially recovei-ed from severe and 
dangerous wounds, and at the time of which 1 
write was upon a duty journey through the 
jungle, accompanied by the good niul true 
Briton who served her Majesty most faithfully 
in the saddle as a soldier, and the officer com¬ 
manding his troop still more faithfully and 
devotedly (if possible) as a sick nurse and con¬ 
stant attendant. 

Poor fellow ! he has left us—gathered to his 
fathers, but belt never buckled over a truer 
or better heart than beat in Private George 
Parsons. Tried hard in his childhood, tried 
liard in his youth, and tried hard up to the 
time of his death, he never soured or gave way, 
but always endeavoured in his somewhat rough 
and uncultivated manner to make the best of 
things, and strove nobly to bear the cross and 
win the crown which he now w’ears. 

It was our usual custom to start every evening 
at seven o’clock and ride till miiinight, then 
dismount, slacken the girths, and witli our 
bridles on our anus we used to sleep, or other¬ 
wise recreate for an hour. 


On the niglit, however, which preceded the 
above detailed conversation, there had been 
some considerable difficulty in procuring the 
draught of water ‘which invariably forme'l an 
agreeable preface to our midnight rest. No 
“gaum,” no “bowric,” no wet “nullah,” had 
opi»ortunely furnished us with a drop of cold 
water. A gaunt indeed in tlie jungle was von 
csl inventus, hoicries were empty, and nvUaJis 
were dry. So were we, and so wc had to con¬ 
tinue, for it would have been nothing short of 
madiiesa to have imbibc<l without water the 
tiny ration of grog wliicli wc carried in our 
holsters. What a fearful end it must be to die 
of thii-st! 

Fatigue is hard to endure, and hunger is 
worse. But both put together are only what 
Artemus Ward calls “small portators,” com¬ 
pared to the torments of thirst. For the benefit 
of tliose who travel in tropical climates I may 
here state that nothing so effectually qiicnche.s 
tliii’st as cold tea, and not only quenches it, but 
prevents its recurrence. This, I dare say, is 
known to a great many, but still there are 
others who aroyetiminitiated, and who may care 
to profit by the Indian exjK'rience of “ An Old 
Soldier.” To these I would say, that a bottle of 
cold tea, without milk or sugar, is, without ex¬ 
ception, the best safeguard aguin.st thirst which 
YOU can poissibly have, and not only in travel¬ 
ling by night, but in all c.-v^es of exertion and 
exposure by day. Boer, brandy pawnee, slierry, 
and claret are but stimulants which afford tem¬ 
porary relief, and are followed by a correspond¬ 
ing ix*actioD, lassitude, and depression. 


A NASSOW ESCAPE. 


By as Old Soldi ek. 

r~yi LL right, Parsons ; Tm 
quite ready for a start; 

VkV J name of 

J r\\ common sense, why arc 
' \ you punishing your 
^ horse with the weight 
of that Ciinteen full of 
water? Want it when 
wc. halt at midnight? 
t Rubbish ! don’t talk 

y such nonsense. We’re 

♦ sure to come to a gaum 

(village) or a bow’rie (a 
well), where we can get water. That’s right; 
pitch it away. Have a little consideration in 
future for your horse's back. Remember that 
a mercifal man is merciful to his beast, and get 
into your saddle.” 

This last order being as applicable to myself 
as to Parsons, 1 set Am the example of fulfilling 
it, and rode off, jx)iiaering upon his useless pre- 
cantion ^r our midnight comfort and u{>on my 
own profound sagacity. 

Subsequent events tended to prove that that 
quality was decidedly more conspicuous in 
Parsons than in his master, for liad his wise 
foresight been allowetl by me to liavo way, wo 
should not have got into the most awkward 
predicament I was ever i>laced in. 

It is not necessary to specify the exact date 
of the following circumstances, or to detail the 







Moreover, field sports in India entail a very 
severe call upon the enduring qualities of the 
sportsman, and, if fainting nature be from time to 
time supported by l)raTidy pawnee, or H.iss, it in 
very probable that towards evening he of the 
fowling.piece will sec a brace get up, wlien in 
reality there is but one bird on tlic wing; and 
it is pretty certain that lie will score a miss, 
while his tea-drinkijig friend obligingly “wipes 
his eye.” 

Are you fond of the gun ? Is your devotion 
strong enough to induce you to brave a tropical 
sun ? 

If so, muse one of the nativ’e beaters to carry 
a bottle or two of cold tea in a basket, and put 
it to your lips when you feel disposed. It is 
any odds that you will make a good hng,aiid be 
full of goiii", -when your alcohol-imbibing com¬ 
panion lies down dead beat. 

On the night in question we rode .steadily and 
slowly along the apology for a path, which lay 
through tlie jungle, until a reference to my 
watch proclaimed that it was time to di.smount. 
The night w’as warm—I might .say it was hot, 
and thirst began to make us i)ainfully aware of 
its existence. The sagacity upon which I had 
plumed iny.selfat the heginuingoftlio inarch now 
assumed infinitesimal proportions, and I was 
forced to admit, mentally, that Parsons had 
shown himself to be “wise in his generation” in 
securing the canteen of water which I had insisted 
uponbeing discarded. In my perplexity, however, 
a ray of hopo .seemed to illumine the disc of un¬ 
certainty, for a light glimmered in the distance, 
and this I triumphantly pointed out to Parsons, 
accompanied by allusions highly comjdiraentavy 
to my ow'n foresight, and severe reflections upon 
hi.s pusillanimous and unnecessary precaution at 
starting. 

We climb once more into the saddle and 
jog along in the direction of “the lantern 
dimly burning.” I am now quite up in my 
stirrups,-so to .speak, exultant, when—did my 
ears deceive ino ? did I hoar a suppre.ssed laugh 
from Parsons’s .saddle ? No, surely not; it must 
have been a hyena, or a frog, or something, but 
not Parsons ; bis laughing at any of my opinions 
would be totally subversive of good order and 
military discipline, and I dismiss the idea as 
monstrous and unten.able. At the same time I 
resolve to read him a lecture to-morrow morning 
upon the advantage of unswerving faith and im¬ 
plicit obedience to superiors, and to make indi¬ 
rect allu-sions to his somewhat lukewarm acknow¬ 
ledgment of my profound w'is<lom and foresight. 
In the mc-antime we approach the ray of hope 
aforesaid. Hope is said, I believe, to tell a 
flattering tale. Whether it usually docs so or 
not, it certainly did upon this occasion. 

The hopes that were raised were very soon to 
be blighted, and, in fact, “the star of hope rose 
but to set.” The lantern wa-s carried by a female 
brunette, and shed just sufficient glow over her 
features to showu.s th.at she might ren.sonably be 
mistaken for one of the witclies described by 
Shakespeare in the play of “Macbeth.” She 
was of a certain age—or rather, I should say, of 
an wncertain one—hut we could not judge her 
to have seen loss than sixty summers. Her 
looks wore scanty and white ; her teeth w’ere 
likewi.se scanty, but ‘lot white. Teeth, did I 
say ? I should have said her tooth, for we alto- 
Koth(?r failed to discover more than one ivory. 
Tliat one tootli wa.s a conspicuou-s feature, pre¬ 
senting tlio appearance of a gliastly fang set in 
tiglitly-stretclied india-rubber ; and altogether, 
the white hair, black face, blood.shot eyes, hollow 
cliocks, and yawning chasm of a mouth, in 
whicli stood one solitary fang, like a bone land¬ 
mark, diil not make up a tmit etisemblo likely to 
attract the timid. By no meaas coy, however, 
this jungle belle introduced herself to us, and 
informed u.s that we had come npon a “ Brin* 
jari ” (gipsy) camp, that nil save herself were 
dissent—upon some pretext or other—but that 
she was very glad to see us, and begged th.at 
wo would make ourselves quite at home. This 
w.iH very flattering, no doubt, but we didn't 
seem to see it, and I assured lier that the sole 
object of our vl.slt, poor, weary, belated travellers 
as wp were, was to ohtnin some w.itcr, whicli I 
■ "li gladly pay for, and in supi>ort of my 
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I assurance I produced a quarter of a rupee as I 
spoke. I further laid before her that \vo wore 
travelling in the execution of the Queen’s be- 
he.st.s, and that any favourable mention by us of 
these loyal Briiijaris would ccrtiiiily redound to 
their credit, and possibly result in material bene¬ 
fit to tiioir tribe. 

No use ; Thyrnc was inflexible, and turned a 
deaf ear to our entreaties. She rather curtly 
requested us to “ move on,” adding that if wo 
were only in so.ircli of water—which she greatly 
doubted—we might po.s.sibly find it in n woU 
which was only a quarter of a mile ofl*, but that 
she had none in camp, and would not give us 
any if .she had. 

Slowly and sadly we turned away, and betook 
ourselves to the w’ell she had pointed out. But 
alas ! aiioth«‘r shock to our Icclings aw.aited ns 
ou our airival, for the well turned out to be a 
dry one ! "What was to be done ? our thii-st was 
becoming oppre.s.sive, and we could see no iinine- 
diatc prospect of it.s being appeased. Truly, it 
wa.s a gloomy prospect. Nothing can well be 
more disheartening or tantalising to a thirsty 
travclliT than a dry well, and we were turning 
away with the reflectiou that we might as well 
let iccll alone, when we were suddenly roused 
by a bail from the camp—the Briiijari camp, 
the camp which was not many minutes ago re¬ 
ported empty. 

The weakly flickering flame of hope once more 
burns bright, a.s we again tuni our horse.s’ heads 
towards tha hitherto inhospitable tents ; we 
were cheered again with thoughts of pitchers 
of w’ater and cooling streams. 

Let me here explain that the Brinjaris are 
a sort of I.shmaeliti'h tribe, who lead a nomadic, 
wandering kind of life. They have no settled 
place of liabitation, and are not even house— 
much lc.s.s Lind—holders. Their property con¬ 
sists to all outward appearances of liorse.s, cattle, 
tents, and pariah dogs. Such at least constitute 
the principal of their property, the interest is 
uncertain and fluctuating, though they are a 
romantic and interesting race ; and one thing is 
certain viz., that moral principle among them 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

Is the British gi]>sy prone to wire a hare, to 
annex a stray duck, or to the general appro¬ 
priation of his neighbour’s goods ? Perhaps he 
i.s. But for villainy, pure and unadulterated, 
commend me to his cj^nfr^rc —the Brinjari of 
Hindostan. Sclf-pre.servation—the first law of 
Nature—stands pre-eminent in the Brinjarian 
character, but when it can be effected in accord¬ 
ance with this law’, there is no crime, no dark 
deed of violence and atrocity, whicli these bad 
son.s of bad mothers will scruple to perpetrate. 

Are you an English sahib, camping out on a 
shooting expedition ; or are you, like ourselves, 
thiraty and weary travellers in search of water ; 
whoever or whatever you may be, don’t go 
near a Brinjari camp unless you are determined 
to find a place where all are received, and “no 
questions asked." As the thieves to tlie Hebrew’ 
wayfarer between Jerusalem and Jericho, as the 
spider’s web to the heedless fly, eras tlie butcher's 
slaughter-house to the fatted calf, .so is one of 
the.so jungle Pandemoniums to the confiding 
but imprudent traveller. All this was well 
known to Parson.s and myself, but then had we 
not seen but a few minutes before that tho 
male occupants of the camp wore absent, most 
likely on some marauding expedition, and wore 
wo not impelled by a burning and increasing 
thirst ? 

There arc few things so powerful as thirst in 
making people forget fears, duties, and obliga¬ 
tions, and back to tho camp we rode with all 

{ possible speed, dismounting and leading our 
lorses through a narrow’ natural approach, 
flanked on each side by high prickly pears (a 
kind of cactus), and so narrow that we could 
only advance in Indian file. 

But—hullo ! what is this ? Matters have 
as.sumod an eiitiridy new complexion since our 
previous visit. Yc.s, and a seriously ugly com¬ 
plexion too. Oh, for just five minute.s ! 

Our hoi’sps are good, and with five minutes’ 
law w’c might undertake to put distance enough 
between ourselves and the Brinjaris to bailie 
their felouious intent. 


The previously empty camp was now filled by 
dusky forms to such an extent that it bore the 
appearance of a veritable Pandemonium. ICach 
of the men carried a musket, a cutlass, or a 
dagger of some kind, numerous torches flittt-d 
about, and only smoke Avas wanting to com¬ 
plete the weird asj)ect. 

Hope, Avhicli had hitherto h d us on, now com¬ 
pletely deserted us. Its flame liad been only 
flickering for some time, and wiis now finally 
extinguished. 

Never shall I forget the feelings of those few’ 
moments. Never hefoie, and never since, has it 
been my lot to contemplate in cold blood the 
near approach of a cruel and, apparently, a cer¬ 
tain death ; and upon com[»aring notes with 
Parsons aftonvards, his feelings appeared to have 
corre.sponded witli my own. 

ilany a lime had wo been c.xposed to tli& 
enemy’s fire together, seen our comrades knocked 
over, and bei*n obliged to act pei-sonally, both on 
the offensive and the defon.sivc ; but the present 
occasion inspired a diflerent sort of feeling from 
what wo had ever before e.xperienccd. Tiurc 
W'a.5 none of the vivid excitement of the battle- 
fiedd here ; none of the stimulus of “give and 
take ” to lend an imaginary charm to the danger, 
and none of the fascinating lustre which gilds a 
soldier’s death w’heu he feels that “ dulce ct 
decorum cst pro patria mori.” Nothing for it 
now but to meet death like Englishmen, aim 
sell our lives as dearly as wo could. 

(To he continued.) 

--- 

A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Omeut. 


PART ir.—THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

T O those who are bent upon tasting the sxveots’ 
—and sours—of “a life on the ocean 
wave,” and are unable to obtain a nomination 
for the Royal Navy, the mercantile marine offers 
many openings. 

In the first place there is, practically speak¬ 
ing, no limit with regard to age ; secondly, 
there is not one tithe of the expense incurred : 
and, thirdly, there is a possibility—which there- 
is not in the Navy—of a youth, .starting with 
ahsolutcly nothing, finishing off in his old age 
witli at least a compeUmoe. 

The favourite way. of entering the mercliant 
service is as midshipman ; next to that comes- 
apprentice ; and lastly, ship’s boy or cabin-boy. 

Ik'sidfcs these modes of entry, how'cver, a 
youngster who is sharp and not too proud to 
work may obtain engagements in some of the 
better passenger-carrying firms as nndcr-steward 
or steward’s boy. 

Many old salts who have themselves “come 
in through the hawsc-hole.s,” as the expre-ssion 
goes—that is, commenced their career right 
forw'ard in the ship—are of ojiinion that every 
youngster should do the same. But we do not 
agree with this, for it very often 0 x ^)0808 the boy 
to unnecessary temptation in the way of hearing 
bad language, etc., ivhich lie would be out of it” 
he were messing w'ith the officers aft. 

It i.s now gradually daw’niiig upon tho nnuticAl 
profes-sions that it i.s not necessary for a man to 
be a bla-sphemer or of low and vicious character 
in order to bo a gocKl seaman. At one time 
scarcely an order was given at sea will.out an 





uiioi a word of a more or los-i Masplipmoiis 
'.•.ure being attache^l. Now, howevtT, tluTP 
as many gentlemen and Christians in the 
:;.trcbaTit service os in anj’ othvr profr.^.'.iun. 

rbete is not much ditVert iicP hotw»-»n a iniil- 
T:.;;'!nan and an apprenth e ; both liav«' to jvw 
i'jriain pTemmm, and tie.- work an<l treatm- nt 
\r ready uV'iuicAl. The distinctim is in th'“ 

• rm ot service. A midsliipnian is only bound 
r the voyage, at tho conclusion of which, if 

;• does not like hw profession so well as he 
i:.ought he should, he can (juit it. 

Aa aj»pr\'Utice, however, is generally ImuiuI 
r four years, at a proniiurn varying frojn 
ntytoone huiidri.sl and fidy pouti-ls; and 
L- leaves the service before his a]*pivufie.-^liip 
j .■» expired, he, of course, forfeits the wind-- 

Farther on we will give a list of the best ftrins 
mi their charges for uiidshipnicii and appreii- 

There isbnt little doubt that the Wst m'dhrwl 
■f eiitering tho merchant service is hy s-uving 

• : a j^ri<.>d aboard one of tlie uumeroua train- 
■ j-ships about our coast. There are ships of 
.i. kinds and descriptions, and the jiriccs .ire 

to almost every pocket, as tho following 
will show. 

Th-: JVorc£sf^r, stationed off fircenhithe in 
= Thames.—Ages for admission fr«>tn 11 to Id. 

. rms, 45 guineas a year for the younger hoys, 
:.d 00 giiinea.s a year for the el.ler ones, wiiii 
' c^iineas a year extra for uniform, wa«hin::, 

• ks, etc. Secretary, Mr. Wm. llulUvant, 7‘i, 
Tirk 2^nc, London, E.r. 

ThK Comca;/t near Liverpool In tho M' r«cy. 
—.ti'es for admiasioQ frum 12 to 1C. T<nns, 

.1 i'uineas a year, and 10 g;iineas extni for 
rdfomi, books, etc. Secatary, (apt. E. il. 
“inklin, the Conway, Kook Ferry, Uir* 

- T.head. 

Th< CIlOy* inthoMcnai Straits.—Ag^^s, 11 to 
Terms, £20 a year. lion. Sec., Mr. \V. 

• " wn, 2^orthgate Street, Chester. 

T?i-? jy'elUslajy Xcweastle-on-Tyno. -At'cs, 

"! to 15. Tenns, £20 a year. SuT-dary, .Mr. 
'*LtoD, 3S, Side, Xe\vc.astlc.on-Tync. 

T7i^ F&rmidiible, Bristol.—Agc.s, 11 to 14. 
'•nns, £18 a year. Secretary, - — Training* 
i:p Formidable, Box 2*31, Po.st*oflice, Bristol. 
Th^ ifarft, Dundee.—This is a pc' uliar ship, 
h has been established for unruly hoys who 
■'•tbevoud their parents’ control. Terms, about 
. a month. Secretary, Mr. G. Ja- k, Mer- 
inule Marine Oflice, Dun<lee. 

The gentlemen whose names wc have given as 
.rtain or .secretary will forward further informa* 

• -a upon application accompanied by a stamped 
-velope. 

In addition to tho above training-ships there 
"ealso the Warspitc, the Indcfatigahlc, and the 
kftesbury, for orphans and dcstitiito lx)y.s, 

- I entirely free. Tho Warspitc, ofwhicli wc 
-.11 give an illustration, i.s an old lin«;-of-battlo 
•ijip, a two-decker, once called the (’ontpieror, 
-rich has been fitted up to replace the former 
’•^apspite, destroyed by tiro a few years ago. 
'':ie lies oCf Charlton Bier, at the we-it cn»l of 
'Voolwich Dockyard. The Akhar, Arethiisa, 

' hichester, Clarence, Cornwall, Exmouth, and 
.'hers, are u.sed as refonnatoric.s, to which l>oys 
■;r-; sent with the hope that freedom from 
v.Uiptation, good example, and better instruc- 
wcn may make them honest men. 

The p<Tio<l on board an officers’ tnuning-ship 
T4ri*-s frsm eighteen months to two years, iluring 
vLich a youth is taught navigation, as well as 
The more practical portion of his future profes¬ 
sion. So that really a sharp youngster, after 
fvo years in a training-ship, often knows as 
nch—barring the experience—as a young man 
ha« been four or five years at sea. 

Most firms will relinriuish a year’s time when 
in apjirentice has been through a training-ship. ; 
I'ut whether a boy has passed through a train- 
■re-ship or hiis come straight from home, ho 
have pretty nearly the same routine to pass 
'.ijough on board hU first sea-going sliip. 


■ This ship is more especially for destitute clilUlren 
M orphaos. who «pe sent to her by the governors or 
- onitiee, and tnined free ot expense. 
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Ho is c.illi-d a first voyngrr,”and has to put 
up with the usual practi- al Jokes, etc. Many a 
line youth, with the making ofivgoj.d scainan 
j in him, lias left the prof v^iou in di'-gn-'t after 
[ his lirNl voy.ige in coiise-picncc of the tivatiucnt 
he lia-s had to juit up with on board. 

I Wc heard of an iri^tauce only the other day. 
Mr. Mi'_'gs is a stockbi<'kiT, ami biing posM-^seil 
of a Very lucrative littl-' business, lie was lie- 
sirous tli.it hU only son Charle.s should succeed 
him in it. 

Hut ( 'liarles had the “.calt-W'^ter fever,” and 
ii'dliing wi'uld suit him but going to sea. His 
father In gged and almost prayed liim to think 
b*-it«T of U, but without suco--‘^s. Thru he took to 
luirsiier nu-asurr-s, restraint ai il thr* at'*, in eonsc- 
qin ncenf which ('harks nc.arly broke his neck one 
night eud'-avouring to make his e.-^eape from an 
attic witulow by meaiH of his blankets and 
•she. ts knntte-l togelhiT, wliioli Were not long 
enough, however, to reach the gronml, and the boy 
would uudoubtuUy have 1 m ru severely injured, 
if not kilh d, had not his father been attracteil 
by the mysterious noises outside bis window, 
an<I eoinc to tho rescue with a ladder just in 
time to help the nearly c.xliausted youth. 

Tiiis de<udo<l the old gentleman, and Mr. 
Miggi determined that Charles should go to sea, 
but hi‘ resolved that one voyage sliould be 
enougli for him. 

M'iih this end in view lie went over tho list 
of nautie d men he knew, .and finally »lroppe»l a 
not'- to .Mr. Elkins, asking him to visit him if 
he were in London. 

Elkins chanced to be at homo; his ship 
was loadimg in the West In<H.a Docks, and he 
call' d at his friend’s office. .Matters were ap¬ 
parently .soon arrang'd. 

Charle.s started on l>oaT»l the Punjaub, bound 
for Madra.s, full of ho])o and expectation, deter¬ 
mined to «lo his duty and to like his jirofc^sion ; 
hut he had not hcen a week on hoard In-foru ho 
hegaii to think that there were pleasant'T things 
in tho w’orld than going to sea. If there waa 
anything unpleasant to be done young Miggs 
wiiA picked out for the duty. 

Tho upp' r m.ists were new, and the yards did 
not work fp-cly up and down, so Cliarh-y w.aa 
S'-nt aloft with a ran of slu-di to grease them. 
Tho Punj mb wn.s rolling pretty well at the time, 
and Miggs fi-lt rather <pialmish. ‘Neverthe¬ 
less, 1 j(! took the .slush ami attempte«l to ob«-y 
the order. But hefore ho had reached the top¬ 
mast-head, owing to tho increased rrdling np 
aloft, I'oor Charlie had auccumbed to .sea-sLck- 
Hess 

He dropp?d the can of slush, spoilt his new 
.suit of uniform, and lo.st his cap ovcrb»ard ; and 
when, after many narrow c.scapes of falling l)im- 
self, he again roaolied tho deck, he was callcl 
everything but a young gentleman for not 
having obeyed the captain’s orders. 

And so matters continued during the whole 
voyage, until, when they returned to London, 
young Miggs returned to his father’s house a 
.sadder and a wiser youth, and is now occupy¬ 
ing a de.sk in tho otiice, very much to tlic old 
gentleman’s satisfaction. 

Midshipmen and apprentices are divided into 
watclie.s, and arc employed upon any liglit work 
on board, such as cleaning, carrying ines.s.agcs, 
and making them.selves generally u.scful. 

In a good ship they are taught steering, how 
to take an observation with tlio sextant, and 
how to work it out afterwards. In many vessels 
the youn.gstcrs have the entire charge of iho 
inizenmast—to keep it clean, and to set, r^ef, 
and furl all the sails set upon it. 

In harbour the youngsters are employed in 
rowing in the captain’s gig and in the usual 
light iluties aboard. They are supposed to 
assist in every way they can, and to do what they 
arc told. 

The food that is served out to them i.s, as a 
general rule, superior to that in the Koyal Navy. 


Tho l)i,s''tiits are of a better quality, and in iii-inv 
ships tho soft bread i.s now given. Tlu-re ar- 
uKo mure vegetables, aiul a larger supj'ly ot 
tinned meat instead of the salt juuk. In addi¬ 
tion, however, to this, a midshipman ha.s to- 
subscribe ab'mtten jKutnds a voy.igc to his ine«^s, 
of whi'-h the third mate is g'-rnTally llie m.ina- 
gt-r .and caterer, and this provides many little 
luxiiri* s .aei-cptable at sea. 

After an a]*prentice has served his time, and 
when a luidsiiipm.an ha.s been alxiut three yt-ars 
at -sea. he is generally r.aiscdto the rank of thinl 
mate. Thisriapiires no examination, as the olli'-cr 
i.s a junior, ami incurs very little respon.sibilit v. 
Tlie pay <>f a third malt* i.s from £3 to £3 10s. a 
monili. Then, as soon as he thinks lie can pass 
the examination, ho is allowed to qualify for 
second mate. This i.s, as it .should be, a rather 
.severe te.-st of a iuau’.s capability for managing a 
ship, and many a boy fresh from tlie trainiug- 
.ship couhl answer some of the theoretical ques¬ 
tions better than one who has been knocKing 
about four or five years at .sea. But this exami¬ 
nation for .second mate is the great advan¬ 
tage of the merchant .«ervico. Any one who haf^ 
served the re^pii-site time at sea (four years), and 
is seventeen years of nge, can enter fiiir it, and, 
if <|ualifu*<l, will obtain his certificate. 

Thii.s it does not matter if a youth has entor- d 
the service as a .ship’s boy; if he has worked ami 
made himself master of the rcqui.site knowle.lgc, 
he can pass for second mate, and, in tlie course 
of time, there is nothing to prevent him bt iug 
m.a^ter pf a ve.«i.scl. 

Tlie following is a list of qualifications fer 
officers and their respective pays :— 

Second mate—four years at sea, and .seventeen 
years of ago. Must write a legible hand, bo 
aide to take an observation with a sextant, work 
a meridian altitude, and other ea.sy problems; 
understand the use of logariihms, and the first 
four rules of arithmetic. He mu.st understand 
tho rigging and unrigging of .diips, .stowing of 
hohl.s, etc., rule of the roa-l, lights, etc. The 
pay is from £0 t') £7 a month. 

For first mate a young man must be nineteen, 
and have served five years at sea, one year as 
.second mate. A moro extomsivo knowledge, 
both of seamanship and navigation, is required 
fror,: him. Bating chronometers, ohsemiig 
azimuths, etc., in navigation, and managing a 
vcss(d in stormy weather in seamanship, sliifting 
cargo, sj*ars, and masts, and securing and mak¬ 
ing fa.st in case of accidents to any portion of the 
fipars or rigging, A fin^t mate receives about 
XU a month. 

A ma.ster must be tweiity-ono years of ago, 
and liave been six years at sea, one year as 
second and one year as first mate. In ad<lition 
to a more exteml'-d examination in seamanship, 
the candidate is qiu-.^tioned reganiing invoice.s, 
charter.*!, bills of lading, etc., ami also the 
pilotage of the Channel. Many masters now go 
in for llie certificate of extra ma.ster in order to 
.show that they have a superior knowledge of 
their profession. This examination consists, in 
addition to the other subjects, of tho following : 
Longitude by lunar observation ; double alti- 
tude.s; observation of Polar Star, and tho 
use of the artificial horizon. He must be able 
to heave a .ship down, gut lower masts in or out, 
and answer any questions as to how he would act 
on an emergency. 

Masters iu the merchant pcrvice receive all 
kiml.s of pay, varying from about £300 a year 
up to nearly £T*000. Of course, a man in 
the merehant service has an excellent chance of 
saving money if ho is sober, steady, and indu.s- 
trious. 

Thus, after serving a few years m second and 
firet mate, a man would be able to purchase a 
share in a ve.ssel, or else do a little trading on 
his ow n account, and so lay the foundation for 
a fortune iu tho future. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


Bv Jl'lks Veuse. 
PART II. 

rHAITEE VI.—,\ riVIXfi-BEI.l. 



*' They set to work to aseertain what progress the water was making.” 


finding that the clay embankment was still 
perfectly dry; the orifice was quite unob¬ 
structed, allowing not only a free passage 
to the air, but admitting the glare of the 
occasional flashes of lightning, which the 
descending volumes of water did not seem 
to stay. 

Having thus far satisfied himself that all 
was well, and that there was no immediate 
danger, Dick thought that he might now 
resign himself to sleep as weU as the rest; 
he took the precaution, however, of stretch- 
iog himself upon the embankment within 
easy reach of the opening, and, with his 
head supported against the wall, after a 
while dozed off. 

How long his light slumber had lasted 
he could not say, when he was aroused bj 
a sensation of cold. He started up, and t« 
his horror discovered that the w-ater had 
entered the ant-hill and was rising rapidly; 
it could not be long, he saw, before il 
reached the cells which were occupied bj 
Hercides and Tom. He woke them ai 
once, and told them what ho had obsen-ed 
The lantern was soon lighted, and they set 
to work to ascertain what progress tht 
water was making. It rose for about five 
foot, when it was found to remain station¬ 
ary. 

“What is the matter, Dick?” inquired 
Mrs. Weldon, disturbed by the movements 
of the men. 

“ Nothing very alarming,” answered 
Dick, promptly; “ only some water has 
found its way into the lower part of th« 
place ; it will not reach your upper cells; 
probably some river has overflowed its 
boundaries.” 

“The very river, perhaps,” suggested 
Hercules, assuringly, “ that is to carry us 
to the coast.” 


T ills sudden revelation that Mrs. Weldon 
was acquainted with the true state of 
things left Dick speechless. Even had ho 
been capable of repljnng, she gave him no 
opportunity, but immediately retired to 
the side of her son. The various incidents 
of the march had all gradually enlightened 
her, and perhaps the exclamation of Cousin 
Benedict on the preceding evening had 
crowned them all; anyhow the brave lady 
now knew the worst. Dick felt, however, 
that she did not despair; neither would 
be. 

He lay and longed for the dawn, when 
he hoped to explore the situation better, 
and perchance to find the watercourses, 
which he was convinced could not be far 
distant. Moreover, he was extremely 
anxious to be out of the reach of the 
natives whom, it was only too likely, 
Negoro and Harris might be putting on 
their track. 

But as yet no glimmer of daylight pene¬ 
trated the aperture of the cone, whilst the 
heavy rumblings, deadened as they were 
by the thickness of the waEs, made it 
certain that the storm was still raging 
with undiminished fury. Attentively Dick 
listened, and he could distinctly hear the 
rain beating around the base of the ant¬ 
hill; the heavy drops splashed again as 
they fell, in a way altogether different 
from what they woifid upon solid groimd, 
so that ho felt sure that the adjacent land 
was by this time completely flooded. He 
was getting very drowsy, when it suddenly 
occurred to him that it was not unlikely 
the aperture was getting blocked up with 
damp clay ; in that case he knew that the 
breath of the inmates would quickly vitiate 
the internal atmosphere. He crept along 
the ground and had the satisfaction of 



“All fired simultaneously at the nearest boat." 
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Mrs. Weldon ma4le no reply. 

Congin Bened.ict was still sleeping as 
(oundly as if he were himself a white ant; 
tie negroes were peering down on to the 
sieet of water which reflected back the 
rays of the lantern, ready to carry out any 
orders given by Dick, who was quietly 
gauging the inundation, and removing the 
provisions and firearms out of its reach. 

“Did the water get in at the opening, 
Mr. Dick ? ” asked Tom. 

“Yes, Tom ; and consequently we are 
coming to the end of our stock of fresh 
sir,” was Dick’s reply. 

“ But why shonld wc not make another 
opening above the water level ? ” Tom in¬ 
quired. 

“ A thing to be thought about,’’ said 
Dick; “ but we have to remember that if 
ve have five feet of water here inside 
there is probably a depth of six or seven 
outside. In rising here the flood has com¬ 
pressed the air and made it an obstacle to 
further progress, hut if wc allow the air to 
escape, wo may perhaps only bo letting the 
water rise too high for our safety. We are 
just as if we were in a diving-bell.’’ 

“ Then what is to be done ? ” asked the 
old negro. 

“Ifo doubt,” replied Dick, “we must 
proceed very cautiously ; an inconsiderate 
step will jeopardise our lives.” 

Dick Sands was quite correct in com¬ 
paring the cone to an immersed diving- 
bell. In that mechanical contrivance, 
however, the air can always be renewed 
by means of pumps, so that it can bo occu¬ 
pied without inconvenienoe beyond what is 
entailed by a somewhat confined atmo¬ 
sphere; but here the interior space had ■ 
ilready been reduced by a third part 
through the encroachment of the water, 
and mere was no method of communi¬ 
cating with the outer air except by open¬ 
ing a new aperture, an operation in which 
there was manifest danger. 

Dick did not entertain the slightest 
apprehension that the ant-hill would be 
carried away bodily by the inundation; 
he knew that it would adhere to its base 
as firmly as a beaver-hut. What he really 
‘ireaded was that the storm would last so 
long that the flood would rise high above 
the plain, perhaps submerging the ant-hill 
“utirely, so that ultimately all air would 
be expelled by the persistent pressure. 

The more he pondered the more he felt 
himself driven to the conviction that the 
inundation would be wide and deep. It 
could not be, he felt sure, entirely owing 
to the downpour from the clouds that the 
rapid flood was rising; there must have 
been the sudden overflowing of some stream 
to cause such a deluge over the low-ljing 
plain. It could not be proved that the 
ant-hill was not already under water, so 
that escape might be no longer possible, 
even from its highest point. 

With all Dili's courage, it was yet 
evident that he was very uneasy ; ho did 
sot know what to do, and asked himself 
again and again whether patient waiting 
or decisive action would be his more pru¬ 
dent course. 

It was now about three o’clock in the 
morning. All within the ant-hill were 
silent and motionless, listening to the in- 
Cfssant turmoil which told that the strife 
of the elements had not yet ceased. 

Presently old Tom pointed out that the 
laght of the water was gradually in¬ 
creasing, but only by very slow ascent. 
Dick could only say that if the flood con- 
fiirned to rise, however slowly, it must 
ttevitably drive out the air. 


As if struck by a sudden thought. Bat 
called out, 

“ Let me try and get outside. Perhaps 
I might dive and get through the open¬ 
ing.’’ 

“ I think I had better make that experi¬ 
ment myself," answered Dick. 

“ That you never shall! ” interposed 
Tom, peremptorily ; “ you must lot Bat go. 
It may not be possible to get back, and 
your presence is indispensable here. Think, 
sir; think of Mrs. Weldon and Master 
Jack,” he added, in a lower tone. 

“Well, well,” Dick assented, “if it must 
be so. Bat shall go.” 

And turning to Bat, he continued. 


water. There was a general exclamation 
of surprise. 

“ It is blocked up,” gasped Bat, as soon 
as he had recovered breath enough to 
speak. 

“ Blocked up ? ” cried Tom. 

“Yes,” Bat aflSrmed ; “1 have felt all 
round the wall very carefully with my 
hand, and I .am sure there is no hole left; 
I suppose the water has dissolved the 
clay.” 

“If you cannot find a hole,” exclaimed 
Hercules, “I can very soon make one; ” 
and he was just about to plunge his hat¬ 
chet into the side of the ant-mO, when 
Dick prevented him. 


The giant defended hlmeelf with the butt end of hli gun. 


“Do not try to come back again; we 
will trj', if we can, to follow you the same 
way; but if the top of the cone is still 
above water, knock bard on it with your 
hatchet, and we shall take it as a signal 
that we may break our way out. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“ All right! ” he said ; “ all right, 
sir! ” 

And after wringing his father’s hand he 
drew a long breath, and plimged into the 
water that filled the lower section of the 
ant-hill. 

It was an exploit that required consider¬ 
able agUity; the diver would have to find 
the orifice, make his way through it, and, 
without loss of a moment, let himself rise 
to the surface outside. Full half a minute 
elapsed, and Dick was making sure that 
the negro had been successful in bis effort, 
when his black head emerged from the 


“ Stop, stop I you must not be in such » 
hiHTy!” 

He reflected for a few moments, and went 
on: 

“Wc must be cautious; an impetuous 
step may be destruction; perhaps the water 
is over the top; if it is allowed to enter, 
then at once is an end of all.” 

“ But whatever we do,” urged Tom, 
“ must be done at once; there is no time 
to lose.” 

He was right; the water had risen till it 
was quite six feet deep; none but Ife. 
Weldon, Jack. Nan, and Cousin Benedict, 
who were lodged in the upper cells, were 
fairly above its surface. 

Dick now came to his determination. 
At about a foot above the water-level 
that is, about seven feet from the ground, 
be resolved to bore a bale through the 
clay. If he should find himself in commu- 
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nication with, the open air, he would have 
the proof ho desired that the top of the 
cone was still uncovered; if, on the other 
hand, he should ascertain that he had 
pierced the wall h.-low the surface of the 
external water, he would ho prepared to 
plug up the hole instantaneously, and re¬ 
peat the experiment higher up. It was 
true that the inundation might have risen 
even fifteen feet above the plain ; in that 
cdse the worst had come, and there was 
no alternative but that they must all die 
of asphyxia. 

Carefully considering the chances of his 
undeitahing, Dick calmly and steadily set 
about his task. The best instrument that 
suggested itself for his purpose was the 
ramrod of a gun, which, having a sort of 
corkscrew at the end for extracting the 
wadding, would serve as an auger. The 
hole would be very small, hut yet large 
enough for the requisite tost. Hercules 
showed him all the light he could by hold¬ 
ing up the lantern. There were several 
caudles left, so that they were not in fear 
of being altogether in darkness. 

The opioration hardly took a mmute; the 
ramrod passed through the clay without 
difBoulty; a muffled sound was distin¬ 
guished as of air-bubbles rushing through 
a column of water. As the air escaped, 
the water in the cone rose perceptibly. 
The hole had been pierced too low. A 
handful of clay was immediately forced 
into the orifice, which was thus effectually 
plugged; and Dick turned round quietly, 
and said, 

“ We must try again.” 

The water had again become stationary, 
but its last rise had diminished the amount 
of breathing-space by more than eight 
inches. The supply of oxygen was begin¬ 
ning to fail, respiration was becoming 
difficult, and the flame of the candle burned 
red and dim. 

About a foot higher than the first hole, 
Dick now set about boring a second. The 
experiment might again prove a failure, 
and the water rise yet higher in the cone ; 
but the risk must be mu. 

Just as the auger was being inserted, a 
loud exclamation of delight was heard 
])rocceding from Cousin Benedict’s cell. 
Dick paused, and Hercules turned the 
lantern towards the excited naturahst, who 
seemed beaming with satisfaction. 

“ Yes, yes; 1 see it all well enough,” he 
cried; “1 know now why the termites left 
their home : they were wide-awake ; they 
werb more clever than we are; they knew 
that the storm was coming! ” 

Finding that this was all the worthy 
entomologist had to communicate, Dick, 
without comment, turned bock again to 
his operation. Again the gurgling noise ! 
again the water’s upward rush! For the 
second time he had failed to effect an aper¬ 
ture to the outer air! 

The situation was to the last degree 
alarming. The water had all but reached 
Mrs. Weldon, and she was obliged to take 
her boy into her arms. Every one felt 
nearly stifled. A loud singing was heard 
in the ears, and the lantern showed barelj- 
any light at all. A few minutes more and 
the air would ho incapable of supporting 
life. One chance alone remained. 'They 
must boro another hole at the very summit o f 
the cone. Not that they were unaware of 
the imminent danger of this measure, for 
if the ant-hill were really submerged the 
water from below would immediately expel 
the remaining air, and death must be in¬ 
stantaneous. A few brief words from Dick 
explained the emergency of the crisis. 


“ Yes, Dick, do it; there is nothing else 
to be done,” said Mrs. Weldon. 

While she was speaking the light 
flickered out, and they were in total dark¬ 
ness. 

Mounted on the shoulders of Hercules, 
who was crouching in one of the sidc-ccUs, 
his head only just above water, Dick pro¬ 
ceeded to force the ramrod into the clay, 
which at the vertex of the ant-hill was 
considerably harder and thicker than else- 


accomplished. The boat had barel 
touched the shore, when Hercules with 
tremendous bound sprang on to the lam: 
Instantly two natives rushed upon bin 
The giant broke their heads with the bul 
end of his gun and made off. Followe 
though he was by a storm of bullets, h 
escaped in safety, and disappeared benoat 
the cover of the woods. 

Dick Sands and the others were guardt 
to the shore, and fettered like slaves. 


where. 

A strange mingling of hope and fear 
thrilled through Dick Sands as ho applied 
his hand to make the opening which vras 
to admit hfe and air or the flood of 
death! 

'The silence of the general expectation was 
broken by the noise of a sharp hissing. 
Tbe water rose for eight inches, hut all at 
once it ceased to rise; it had found its 
level. No need this time to close the ori¬ 
fice ; the to]) of the ant-hill was higher tlian 
the top of the flood, and for the present, at 
least, they could all rejoice that their lives 
were spared. 

A general cheer, led by the stentorian 
voice of Hercules, involuntarily broke from 
the party. Cutlasses were brought into 
action, and the clay crumbled away be¬ 
neath the vigorous assault that was made 
upon it. The welcome air was admitted 
through the new-made aperture, bringing 
with it the first rays of the rising sun. 
The summit of the ant-hill once removed, 
it would bo quite easy to clamber to the 
top, whence it was hoped they would soon 
got awny to some high ground out of reach 
of the flood. 

Dick was the first to mount the summit, 
but a cry of dismay burst from his lips. 

A sound only too well known to tra¬ 
vellers in Africa broke upon his ear—that 
sound was the whizzing of airows. 

Hardly a hundred yards away was a 
largo encampment, whilst, in the water, 
close to the ant-hill where he stood, ho saw 
some long boats full of natives. From one 
of these had come the volley of arrows 
which had greeted his appearance above 
the opening of the cone. 

To toll his people what had happened 
was the work of a moment. He seized his 
gun, and made Hercules, Bat, and Actajon 
take theirs, and all fired simultaneously at 
the nearest boat. Several of the natives 
wore seen to fall, but shouts of defiance 
were raised, and ahots were fired in 
return. 

Hesistance was manifestly useless. What 
could they do against a hundred natives ? 
They were assailed on every hand. In 
accordance with what seemed a precon¬ 
certed plan, they were carried off from tho 
ant-hill with brutal violence, in two par¬ 
ties, without the chance of a farewell word 
or sign. 

Dick Sands saw that Mrs. Weldon, Jack, 
and Cousin Benedict were placed on board 
one boat, and were conveyed towards the 
camp, whilst he himself, with the five 
negroes and old Nan, was forced into an¬ 
other, and taken in a different direction. 
Twenty natives formed a body-guard 
around them, and five boats followed in 
their rear. 

Useless though it was, Dick and tho 
negroes made one desjjerato attempt to 
maintain their freedom. They wounded 
several of their antagonists, and would 
doubtless have paid their lives os a penalty 
for their daring, if there had not been spe¬ 
cial orders given that they should be taken 
alive. 

Tho passage of the flood w'as soon 


(To be continued.) 




HOW I LAID A GHOST. 



NE moniin;? 1 received 
message from a friei 
askiog me to me 
him in tlio eve 
iug, his fami 
having been i 
ceutly dibturb 
by certain 
terioiis noises, i 
spccting whidi 
wished to a.sk r 
ad\ice. I wait 
upon him at t 
time appoiiiti 
when he told i 
he had only l)e 
in the house abc 
a week, having I 
recently i)urQbai 


it from its former occupant. 

Nothing strange had been noticed for t 
first night or two, but about the third laonii 
liis wife was aroused early from her sleep Iv 
iioi.se as if some one was in pain. Thinking 
was, perhaps, one of the children ill, he wt 
to their room, but they were sound a.slee 
neither did it iirocced from the servants’ apa 
ments. 

On returning, he found his wife greatly tci 
fied at the presence of some one in the room, t 
had not seen anything, but had heard tlie rustli 
as of a lady's dress. After waiting for a f 
moments in silence he heard thu same uoi 
which Sounded to him as if a female had 
from the drcssiuc-room, through their own, a 
along tlic corridor to the stairs. There ^ 
nothing vi.sible, but tho sweeping of the dr 
and the pitiful moaning were cliatinctly andil: 

In vain did he search the house, for ho co' 
find no e.xplanatiou of this mysterious phenoi 
non, until, at last, very much against his will, 
was compelled to acknowledge that if the ho 
was not exactly haunted, there was someth 
he could not make out. This conviction 1 
been strengthened the next day by one of 
servants calling his attention to a large stain 
one of the floors at the top of the hoi 
having the appearance of blood, of whicl 
great quantity must have been spilled, as 
formed a large patch near the centre, and 
in several directions towards the aide of 
room. Unlike most cases of ghosts he had lie 
of, the noises continued in the day-time as wcl 
night; and so frightened were tlie domestics 
tho disturbances that it was with difficulty tl 
could be induced to remain in the place after 
had sent his wife and ciiildreuaway. 

We went over the house together and c? 
fully inspected the various rooms, particula 
the one in which the stiiin appeared and 
bedroom where mo.st of the noise-s were heu 
After we had completed our survey he asked 
if I could olfcr any opinion as to the eaus< 
the annoyance. 

*‘Not unless I hear it,*’ I answered, 
have in several casc.s succeeded in putting as 
to such things, and, if you are willing, 1 > 
spend a night hero, after which I may, perlni 
be ill a position to say .something more ab 


it.” 


If you think you can in any wmy give 
peace and quiet,” said lie, “ the house with 
it contains is at your service, because if it sUo 
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abroad that it is ‘ hauiiteil,’ its value to me 
Till wi nil, for I cannot live here myself, and 
how could 1 expect others?” 

"l)o you know if the former occupier was in 
anyway disturbed ? ** 

*‘ He says not.’* 

‘‘Howlong did he live here ?" 

“Some five or six years, I believe.” 

“Doyou know whether there have been any 
complaints from any one before he come ? ” 

“No.” 

‘‘Have you said anything to him about the 
blood!” 

“I asked him if ho had seen it. But he 
knew liothing wliatever about it.” 

“ Did you show it to him ? ” 

“Na He said he would call in some time 
and have a look at it. ’* 

“Can you make arrangements for mo to be 
alone in the house to-morrow night!” 

“ At what time ? ” 

‘‘The whole night, from—let me sec*, I will 
be here at about eight o’clock.” 

“And do you mean to stay in the house all 
night by yourself ? ” 

“Yes I why not? If there wen* more than 
one, the ghost migiit be afraid to show itself.” 

“I would rather it be you than me, then. 
Bat, if you wish it, you shall have it so.” 

Accordingly, at the time appointed on the 
f.jllowing evening, I found Mr. H. himself in 
the house. The servants, after providing every¬ 
thing for iny comfort during my watch, bad 
taken their departure a short time before. 

“ Have you heard any thing further since I 
was here ? “ 

“Y'es, several times during the day, hut the 
noise is not nearly so loud as it was at first. I 
hive been wondering whether any one can he 
confined in that room secretly, i liave heard of 
people liaviiig been built in rece.*j.se.s alive, and 
the moaning seems to be like some one gr.idually 
growing weaker, and that would account for us 
h'nring the noises in the day-time as well as 
Light-^ 

I “ We may soon a.scrrt.Tin if such a thing ha.s 
been done,” I replied, “by making a careful 
elimination of the room, to see whether there 
is space for the carrying out of such a purpose.” 

We went up to the room, which was situated 
i.t the front of the house. At one end of it was 
die dressing-room alreaily mentioned, at the 
^er wa.sa second bedroom, and along the side 
of it ran the corridor communicating with the 
ether amrtments on the same floor, at the end 
, of which were the stairs leading to the upper 
storey. At a glance wc could .see that the 
I idta suggested was impracticable, and it was 
ihindoned without further search. We visited 
I ah the rooms, in each of which I left a small 
I ibht burning, saw that th<* windows were 
1 fe:iirely fastened, and went back to make an 
iospection of the ground floor. All being satis- 
j hciory, and Air. H. assured that I was jiot 
j i^ing anything else, he lianded me tin* keys, 
j ^ wwhing me success in my undertaking, 

I cade me “good night” and left rue alone to 
i toeet the ghost! 

After ms departure my first business was to 
I sake the policeman on duty in tlm neighbour¬ 
hood acquainted with the circumstance.s of the 
I caae, and get him to ciiU in two or tliroe times 
daring the night, a.s it might be I should require 

I s»Hne assistance. Having done this and regaled 
syseU with the refreshments provided, I selected 
a volume from the bookcase and rejMured to the 
hinnted chamber. 

It was the first week in September, and the 
diy had been very wann, so 1 threw one of the 
Endows open, drew an easy-chair to the table, 
both of which had been brought in for my con- 
▼inieuce, and commenced the ponml of my 
h.<'k. I depended on the gas for sufficient 
warmth in the cool hours of the morning, as 
the heat of a fire might induce me to sleep 
»lule I was waiting for my visitor. 

1 had been rending about half an hour when 
tay attention was attracted by a low’ plaintive 
^oian several times repeated ; it sounded as if it 
t-Toceodod from a wardrobe standing in the 
^^5 between the chimney and window. I 
1 very’ silently to the spot and placed my ear 


against the door. Yes ! it certainly came from 
there. I turned the key and opened it, but 
di.s-overed uotliing. I moved tlie w.anlrohe a 
little forward at one end to see if there w;i.s 
anything at the Uuk. No ! rerhaps it caino 
from the iie.xt room, .so 1 made niy way there, 
but with like result; in fact I could not oven 
hoar the .sound. I came back, but in my 
absence the moaning li.id cea.sod ; so, with 
nothing to guide me, 1 had to wait for its recur- 
reuce l>erore I could utti iiipt any discovery. 

1 had determined to pa.ss the midnight hour 
in the room wlierc the blood had been found, 
and ju.st bt'fore twelve laid my book asiile and 
repaired to that a]iartmfciit, which Wius imme- 
diatt ly overhead. After waiting li.ilf an hour I 
took a turn through the liou.se, and finally came 
buck to my old quartei-s, having met with no 
success. 

Another hour j'assed, nnd .still no rfsult. 1 
began to tliink tnat the haunting was over for 
that night, and my watching had emled in 
failurt?, but just a.s the morning was breaking 
the same cry reached my ear, accompanied by a 
sound whioli might fitly l)e dcs<'rih*vi as the rust¬ 
ling of a dress, rilill it prtx*ce<U'd from the same 
jdaoe, and again I examined tlie wardrobe; 
thi’ii I opened th ' door at the top of the grate 
communicaliug with the chimney, to see if any- 
ihiijg \va.s there. No, nothing was to be seen. 
Now’ it souiiiled as if in the room above, 
hut a journey there proved ns fniitless as before. 
When returning, however, the noise seemed 
nearer and louder than I Ind heard it, as though 
the gliost was in the room I had recently left, 
and then 1 remeralH*rcd Mr. II. ha<l told me 
it was in the early morning his wife had been 
first alarmeil. 

A'ery quietly I reached the foot of the stairs 
and pa.s.sed along to the door, keeping on the 
opjKisitc side of the corridor, so ns to shield 
myself a.s much as pos.sihio by avoiding the glare 
of the gas. Slill there was nothing visible. I 
entered the room, and could distinctly hear the 
moaning, but tlie ghost did not appear. I turned 
down the gas, ana then in a few moments saw 
something come from the bottom of the bed 
towards the <loor; slowly it moved, and made 
no noise but the low, pitiful wail, na though in 
great trouble. 1 .sjKike, and immediately it stood 
.still and looked round, os though imploring my 
help, but spoke not. I approached, but it stood 
its gi-ound, and allowed me even to touch it. | 
We were neither of us afraid of the other, la 
Ic-ss than half an hour 1 had learned as much as 
1 could of its sad story, having in the nicantimo 
ministered to its comfort n.s far as 1 then could, 
after which it vanished from my .sight never 
more to haunt that hou.se. 

Early in the morning Mr. H. announced him¬ 
self by a good pull at the bell, being anxious to 
know the result of my labours. I told him I 
liad seen the ghost, and having learned its story, 
had succeeded in laying it; but I could not give 
liim then a full explanation, inasmuch os there 
were still one or two points upon which I needed 
to be satisfied ; I jjromised, however, that in 
the course of a week I would tell him all I knew. 

Before that time had expired, Airs. H. and the 
children returned home, and had almost over¬ 
come the alarm the ghost had caused them, but 
were still very impatient for me to go and tell 
them what I had discovered. 

At last the day arrived, and I met Air. and Mrs. 
H. and their two eldest children. They first 
a.s.stired me on their 2 Jnrt that they had not hoard 
the least disturbance since 1 had left the house, 
neither by day nor night. 

“Then,” I said, ‘*1 will give you my stoiy*, 
which is very short indeed. Had it not been 
for the noises in your room, I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that you would not have 
attached any importance to the stain on the 
floor in the up 2 >er room, which I find now is 
duo to the upsetting of a bottle of French 
polish, and not to any murder you bad an idea 
nad been committed. This was the jKjint upon 
which I was wanting information, and which I 
have satisfactorily proved. As to the cause of the 
noises, as the morning was breaking, after one 
unsuccessful endeavour to discover it, I opened 
the door of the grate in your room, and while 


I was upstairs tlie ghost descended the chimney, 
where it had been confined from the commence- 
mont of j'our alarm ; and when I returned to the 
mom I found, not the sbadow'y ghost of the 
human fonn as yen had believed, but, in veri¬ 
table flesh and blood, I beheld—a I’K'.noN ! I 
gave it a saucer of water and some brcatl, which 
was greedily devoured, aud after a short time 
growing stronger, and manifesting a desire to bo 
free, I opened tho window, and it escaped.” 

They looked at mo in astonishment as I 
finished my story, and could scarcely believe 
that such a trifle had caused them so much 
alarm. 

“ And is that really all ? " asked Airs. H. 

“ All, madam,” 1 replied ; “ 1 can assure j'on 
that is ‘how 1 laid the ghost.'” 





The Decrease of Buffaloes. 

The extinction of the buffalo in North 
America stems to be rapidly jirogressing, and 
this imi>ortant and useful animal will jirobably 
in a few years become a thing of the past. Com¬ 
paratively few biitfaloes have, according to a 
Canadian paper, tho “ Montana Herald,” ranged 
during tho jiast year nortli of the international 
boundary. Forts Walsh and Alaclcod have for 
some years been important centres for the collec¬ 
tion of buffalo robes, the market value of which 
to the Indian hunter may be estimate<l at two 
dollars each. In 1877 .s(»mc 30,0UU robes were 
gathered at Fort Alacleod, and a large number at 
Fort Walsh. In 1878 the number was 12,797 
at the former and 16,897 at the latter place; 
while lost year only 5,764 came in at Fort 
Alacleod and 8,277 to Fort Walsh. This steady 
decrease in the buflalocs slain by the Indians 
and half-breed.sof the North-AVest affords a ready 
explanation of the suffering prevalent among 
them. 


The Anchor Watch. 

“I OFTEN recall,” says an old sailor, “my 
first night at sea. It was a dreary night. A 
storm hml come up, and we had put back under 
a point of land, which broke the wind a little, 
but still the sea had a rake on us, and we were 
in danger of drifting. I was on the anchor 
watch, and it was my duty to give warning in 
case the ship should drag her anchor. It was a 
long night to me. I could hear the boU-buoy 
ringing all the night, and it made me feel sad\ 
I was very anxious whether I should know if the 
ship really did drift. How could I tell ? I 
found that by going forward and placing my 
hand on the chain I could tell by the feeling of 
it whether tho anchor was dragging or not; and 
how often that night 1 went forward and jdacod 
my hand on that chain ! And very often since 
then I have wondered whether I am drifting 
away from God, and then I go away and pruy. 
Semetimos during that long stormy nignt I 
would be startled by a mmbling sound, and I 
would put my hand on the chain, and find that 
it was not the anchor dragging, but only the 
chain grating against the rocks on the bottom. 
The anchor was still firm. And sometimes now 
in temptation and trial I become afraid, and 
then praying, I find that away down deep in my 
heart I do love God, and my hope is in His 
salvation. And I want to say just a word to you 
boys. Boys, keep an anchor watch, lest before 
you are aware you may bo upon the rocks,” 
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Portrait of Herr Von Finck, an intelisctual 
young German who has resolved upon the study 
of the English language. 



“ What! Is a German, and above all a Von 
Finck, to be beaten by such a simple little 
thing as this 1 It must be that a greater volume 
of sound is necessary. ” 


SOLITAIRE. 

By Captain Caawlet, 

Author of ‘‘Manly Games/or Boys," etc., ete. 

Game V. 

Y oit will understand that these positions given 
may be varied by starting irom a similar 
place >n either leg of the lx)ard. It is sufficient 
to mention tliis. To give players many varia¬ 
tions would occupy too iniicli space. 
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The Upper Centp.e-hole Game. 

Iiamet piven m examples mat care 
^th«»rV w in following the flgurea ». B- and 

riiat-rn J**'"®* l®*r. sufficiently examined the 

t^le*** ***** black dutrepreseuta the 



/■'fe 

“The sound of ‘th’ is a somewhat peculiar 
one, but of course a little bit of practice is all 
that is wanted,” says Von Finck, as he makes a 
first attempt. 



What can one make of such a hideous com¬ 
bination as that? However, just let me once 
seriously devote my mind to it, and it will 
ome.” 


(Eomspoubrna. 


Basket-maker (Stoke, Guildford).—The height and 
corresponding measurement round the chest, for hoy^ 
wishing to enter the Boyal Nnvy, is raised and lowered 
according to the demand. If boy's are wanted, the 
standard is Lowered, and if not, the reverse is the 
case. When our answer was written (some months 
ago) the standard was : —Height, 4(t. lOin. ; cliest, 
29iii. Now it is. from 15 to 1.5J years of age—height, 
5ft. : chest, aOin. to 16—height. 5ft, ifn.; 

obest, 3(Hiu- Id to IGj^beight. 5ft. 2^iu.; chest. 
Sllin. But when the boy is very suitable, 'on ex¬ 
ception is sometimc'S made. 

A. H. (Hull.)—The materials for the sails of a minia¬ 
ture yacht must depend vety much upon the size of 
the craft. Lawn will do very well for a small boat, 
but if that l>c too tine try linen or calico. If the 
yacht be five or six feet in length drill would proba¬ 
bly be the best material. 

New Slbscribkr.—C apital illustrated articles on the 
subject of Pigeons, lUihbits, and Swimming, appeared 
iu our last volume. All the back numbers, contain¬ 
ing these articles, which are of permanent interest 
and usefulneas, may bo obtained from oar office, or 
through the booksellers, at the published price. 

D. W. W.—An impediment in yoar speech would in¬ 
capacitate you for serving in the Boyal Navy. The 
remedy for the malndy would depend upon the 
cause. If there is nothing physically wrong It may 
be cured by talking very slowly, pronouncing each 
word distinctly, and taking time befuro answering a 
question. 

Gtmrast and Others.—1. Articles on gymnastics and 
athletic training generally, by a recognised authority 
in aU such matters, are in preparation, and will a|> 
pear almost imnieillatcly 2. Ihs present volume 
commenced with Part IX., or No. 38, and will con¬ 
clude* with Part XX., or No. 89. It will thus contain 
twelve months' numbeiA. 3. Covers for binding will 
be prepared as last year, and weekly readers will be 
able to obtain the coloured and other plates, issued 
with the Monthly Parts, iu a packet. We cannot 
say definitely yet what the price will be, as this must 
necessarily dfpend upon the number of the plates. 
4. Articles on wnod-car>ing have already appeared 
in our pages; see last volume. 



“ The tongue is evidently placed between the 
teeth in making the barbarous sound,” thinkk 
he to himselfi 



“Olio! I knew I should get it! How easy! 
Strange I should have had any trouble with it 
De man, dis horse, dose vomans.” 

j. y. L. 




J. T. E. and Others.—The promised coloured plate 
representatives of the British Army is now quite 
ready for publication, and will be issued with Psit 
XVII. It has iKcn specially drawn for The Boy'?| 
Own paper, by Major Seccorabe, B.A., and mobl 
boys will doubtless think it well wortlxy of bciru 
framed. Weekly readers will be able te obtain ij 
with all the other plates in a packet, at the coinpU 
tiou of the volume, in September. 

Bis IN Crbe wishes to know ‘'what size bicycle woul 
a boy five feet six inches high and fourteen years oh 
And it most convenient to use r A machine with ; 
fifty-two incli driving wheel would in all probability 
be the proper size now ; but a boy who at fourte»^i 
years old is already five feet six inches high, ough 
to allow for growing, ss in a few mouths he migh' 
find a fifty-two inch wheel too small. 

II., Cousin Benkpict, and Others.—A l)eautlful 
in colours of the more favourite British Birds' 
will be pubfished with next Monthly Part, an^ 
will be accompanied by the first of a short scries a 
articles in thescfcolumna on the subject, by tlie Bevj 
J. G. Wood. 

Rvddkr-lines (Jersey) and Others.—We shall fulij 
report tlie Vnivcraity Boat-race in our colnrons, am 
probably alto give sketches of the course and portrait! 
of the winning crew ; but as the large, circulation ol 
the Boy's Own Paper necessitates its going to pre« 
quite a month in advance of the date of publication 
it will be readilv understood that our account contl 
not appear until some little time after the race. TU 
author of tlie redoubtable " Parkhurst'* articles Ij 
our last volume will describe the race. 

Beginner (Bury).—W c can only say to you, as we hav 
so often said to others, the whole of the back nura 
here are still in priut, and may be obtained at tM 
published price. Any bookseller who iofonns yo| 
to the contrary states w hat it not true. The pre.^^ep 
volume commenced with No. 38. and all the currea 
stories began either then or since. * 

“Charcoal prom Sugar."—E. A. L. writes froi 
Clifton: “The chemical experiment descnlxul q| 
page 387 Boy's Own Paper, * Charcoal from Suga* 
Is one attended with considerable danger, and sboul 
l>e perfonnod with great caution. Tlie vessel \ 
liable to be broken by the violence of the reactioi 
and the operator nteM l>o very careful lest the l>ofl 
ing mixture spirtle into his face. Oil of vitriol Is nc 
nice stuff for any one to handle unless speciall 
instructed." Boys should note this. 
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and ^olt. It’s impossible for me to do the same, 1 which Parsons might think proper to execute- 
A NABEOW ESCAPE so be off at once, if yon ean.” | But how U this ? he’s very slow in beginning 

By AX Old SoLDiEii I think 1 have already explained that we were ; his retreat! Is he deafi He doesn’t even 

in a narrow sort of gorge, thickly Hanked on ; answer. Yes he does, Uxough, and this is what 
niAiTRB II. g(de by a hedge of prickly pear, through ; he says : 

** TJabsoxs,*’ said I, in an undertone, “there's which neither mnn nor beast, or even bird, | “ Take off your stirrap, sir. and let*s give’em 

IT just a ghost of n chance for you yet. could have penetratetl, aud my being in front something. If you be killed I'm killed too, but 
You may manago to get on your horse’s back affoided cover U> any retrograde movement | I boin’t agoing to leave you to be killed alone.” 


niAITRB II. 
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This positive refusal on the part of Private 
Parsons to obey his superior officer was some¬ 
thing dreadful to contemplate; downright in¬ 
subordination, I declare ! and no raaid-room 
handy, either, to imprison him in. Query, was 
he wrong in resisting the command thus laid 
upon him! and am not I right in th- already 
expressed opinion, that Parsons was one of those 
whoso hearts are as true as the most highly- 
tempered Damascus blade, and who will go 
through fire and water, through thick and thin, 
through bloodshed and danger, and lay down 
their lives in the execution of their duty f With 
men of this sort, is it strange that wo conquered 
at Waterloo, that we were victorious at Alma 
and Inkermann, or that we made answer for 
our massacred women and children in India 1 i 
But I am again digressing. I 

We took our stirrups off our saddles, and 
stood ready to use them. All who have ever 
been obliged to resort to these improvised 
weapons will know that a tidy blow can be given 
with them ; but still the odds against us were 
so tremendous &at it was a case of David and 
Goliath over again. What chance has a fox in 
the middle of a pask of hounds ? Over forty of 
these bloodthirsty ruffians, well armed, against 
ns two, without any weapons but our stirrups. 
When I look back upon our escape it seems 
positively miraculous. 

The plot berins to thicken. Jezebel herself 
charges us with having made a forcible entry 
into the camp, demanded hospitality, and 
threatened her with a violent death if she 
dared to refuse us. This was rather too much, 
and summoning to my aid the combined assist¬ 
ance of eloquence and sarcasm, I argued the case 
and disproved the charge. 

So far, however, from pouring oil on the 
troubled water, this but seemed to make matters 
worse. 

Uatters were now very serious. The children 
of ^lial had worked themselves up into a white 
heat of excitement and fury, and some of them 
were actuaBy kindling a Wge fire. Perhaps 
Glis was by way of admng warmth to their wel¬ 
come ; perhaps it was to celebrate their capture 
with a feast; but, perhaps, horrible idea ! we 
were to be made practically and painfully aware 
that fire burns. 

Reduced to a nonplus, I resolved to t^ a 
little strategy, in the hope that we might effect 
by that means what we could not obtain by force. 

I began with a wild, loud, and exultant cheer, 
and shouted out in Hindustani, " Here they 
come’t ” Then turning to our hospitable enter¬ 
tainers, I assumed the most arrogant and insult¬ 
ing tone I possibly could ; I applied to them 
every com^imentary epithet which their 
vocabulary affords, and sarcastically advised 
them to look sharp and kill us before the 
arrival of the biirra fowjc (large force) of 
which we were but the advanced guard, and 
which would return the compliment oy making 
mincemeat of every one of them, and confiscating 
the whole of their property—real and personal. 

The ruse seemed to answer. I overheard the 
ringleader say, “ Perhaps the baulchuU (alluding 
to me) is telling the truth. We will wait while 
we send to sec.” Taming to us with a much 
altered tone and demeanour, ho assured us that 
we were the special patrons, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and protectors of their tribe, 
that the sole aim and object of their existence 
was to render us honour, and wait upon us ; and 
he then minted to the fire, which he declared 
th^ had kindled to celebrate the sahib's arrival. 

That was a clever villain, that. A regular 
jungle Palmer or Druscovitch. I could see that 
ne half guessed our little game ; and I knew he 
had sent a patrol in the direction in which we 
pretended the brigade was coming. 

We had therefore only created a diversion in 
our favour, which could not last very long; and 
we knew that when the little joke was discovered 
these lords of the forest would revert to their 
original intentions, with regard to the enter¬ 
tainment and disposal of us, their pro Urn. patrons 
and protectors. 

But there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
the which, if taken at the flood, lead.s on to 
fortune. 'That tide was now at the turn, and 


we resolved to take it. We had quietly slipped 
our stirrups on to our saddles, and resumed our 
seats thereitL I continued to address the Brin- 
jari crew in a “ high falutin ” tone—alluding to 
them, their ancestors, and descendants, in most 
disparaging terms, and strewing flowers of 
speech, which were very much the reverse of 
complimentary, over their w hole tribe. 

The moment—thecritic.al moment had arrived, 
and, as Arteinus Ward describes it, “ 1 cud feel 
my heart whangin agin my riba like au old 
fashund Bale agin the barn flore.” But I also 
remembered that “he who deliberates is lost.” 

“ Bide ! '* I shouted to Paraons, and at the 
same moment sent the spurs into Goshawk’s 
sides. 

A sensation novel-writer would perhaps com¬ 
pare that game little Arab’s sudden onward 
progression to the flight of an arrow from a 
bow. I, however, reject the simile, for I know 
nothing of archery, and am not a sensation 
novel-writer. 

Parsons is not far off on “The Cricket,” and 
neck and neck we gallop through the camp ; 
through tents, bullock-carts, bullocks, camels, 
men, women, horses, TOnies, goats, and dogs. 
The shout which her^ds the start for a race 
was here represented by such a yell as may be 
more easily imagined than described, and a 
fm it chayrin was poured forth from some two 
score matchlocks in honour of our departure. 
One bullet strikes the cantle of my sadme, and 
another damages Parson’s helmet, while the 
ricochet of a third gave the poor Cricket a 
salute in the stomach, which caused him to 
mllop faster than he was ever known to do 
before or since. 

We are told by Mr. Jorrocks, that " ’Dntin’ 
is the sport o’ kings. The image o’ war without 
its guilt, and only five-and-twenty per cent of 
its danger.” But how about being hunted? 

1 have often hunted, and liked it very much— 
this time we were hunted, and did not like it 
at all. 

It is a S‘ Ride for Life,” and no mistake. 
Another himdred yards, and we shall be com¬ 
paratively safe; and we send our horses along 
at the best possible pace, keeping hard hold, 
however, of their heads, in case of a blunder. 
Never crow, though, till you’re out of the wood. 

I was just commencing a few words of con¬ 
gratulation to Parsons, when down comes Gos¬ 
hawk on to his nose and knees. And no wonder 
—the wonder is that it did not happen sooner ! 
jVs the Board of Trade would express it, “he 
collided with a foreign body,” the collision 
being, 1 should think, productive of much per¬ 
sonal inconvenience to the foreim body in ques¬ 
tion. To us it signified but little. We had 
fallen before that, over a wild boar, and now we 
fell over a wild man ; and it is a noteworthy 
fact, that upon this occasion we did exactly the 
same os we did when we fell over the boar, viz., 
got up again sharp. 

The late Assheton Smith said there was an 
art in falling ; and all who have ridden much 
across country can testify to the truth of the 
saying. Goshawk and his master had studied 
that art. I might almost say they had graduated | 
in it, and a fall more or less mattered little to 
them. They rose to order—leaving the object 
of collision supine and insensible. 

Parsons in the meantime had disappeared. 
He told me afterwards that he had tried to pull 
up, but that he might as well have palled at a 
stone wall. The poor Cricket was smarting 
(both mentally and physically) under the in¬ 
fliction of a severe visitation in the abdominal 
region, and had taken the bit in his teeth, with 
a will that defied opposition. 

“May God help you ! ” thought I, as he left 
me, “if you got among the trees at that pace.” 
And God did help him, too, for the Cricket, for 
reasons best known to himself, presently short¬ 
ened his stride, relaxed his pace, and gradually 
subsided into a trot. Perhaps he was blown ; 
perhaps his equine conscience smote him for 
deserting bis beloved stable-companion. 
N’imporU —he stopped ! 

In the meantime, our involuntary check 
told me something which 1 was ill-pleased to 
hear. It told me that we were pursued ! The, 


clattering of horses’ feet revealed to me that 
some of our late entertainers had taken horse in 
pursuit of their guests. Fortunately, there wa.s 
very little light to guide them, or I should never 
again have sat in my saddle, which, favoured 
by the darkness, I did. The villains are again 
at work. You must gallop now. Goshawk, 
if ever you did in your life, or it will still 
be all up with us. There’s a possibility ot 
escape in front, and a certainty of death behind, 
so -go along. Better to break our necks in a 
nullali than be taken alive by those in pursuit. 

As I live, they’ve cut us off! The noise of 
their horses’ hoofs becomes plainer and nearer! 
A few strides more and we’ie done for. Even 
their voices are now audible 1 They hear us I 
A bullet whizzes past my head, and—whish 1— 
1 hear no more. 

No, of course I don’t; people seldom do hear 
much when they’re under water, which perhap.s 
it is well for us that we were then. I never 
could make out exactly how it aB happened, 
for it was midnight, and a dark night too—no 
moon. But I fancy we didn’t make tracks right 
straight away from their camp when we bolted. 

There was a mydan, or plain, between the 
camp and the jungle, and in this mydan was 
a Ulao, or lake. The banks of this Ultw, 
though not steep, were precipitous; and right 
over the bank did Goshawk incontinently galloji, 
accompanied, I need not say, by his rider. 
What an analogy there must be, to be sure, be¬ 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous, or, rather, 
I should say, between tragedy and comedy ; and 
how rapid is the transition of thought from one 
to the other! Our impromptu bath had Ixcu 
immediately preceded by imminent peril to life 
anil limb; but upon rising to the surface my 
thoughts wore at once of Mr. Jorrocks’s fall into 
the swimming-bath at Ongar Castle. 

At the same time a horrible reflection crossed 
my mind that we might be devoured by alliga¬ 
tors or horse-leeches, which, to use his woiihs, 
is “much of a muchness as far as comfort a 
concerned.” Neither of these ultimata befell us. 
The water is not very deep, nor the lake wide. 
I can just touch the bottom on tiptoe. Goshawk 
swims; so do I, with one hand on the saddle 
bow. He takes it very easily, as indeed he does 
everything—that horse ought to have been 
called Mark Tapley, he was jolly under any 
circumstances—and in due time we make the 
opposite bank. 

Right glad are we to be once more on Urm 
firvia, but there is no time for soliloquising. 
Wo are still pursued. Our pursuers, it is true, 
are baffled and tlirown out, but they may hit oil 
the scent again, and fall in with us. Let u; 
make for the jungle. By literally entering tin 
wood, we may metaphorically get out of it. 
Half an hour’s solitary reflection ensues, during 
which time there is no sound of our follow«>. 
It is a deadly still, hot night. The slightest 
sound is audible. 'The frogs ore croaking in s 
reedy comer of the lake; insects are chirpina 
in the dry undergrowth of the jungle ; and tin 
melancholy howl of the jackal, the wail of the 
hyena, from time to time salute our ears. 

Motionless as a vedette of stone. Goshawk and 
his rider are concealed amongst the droopiujj 
boughs of a banyan-tree, and his eai-s arc set 
forward, as is the usual attitude of a listening 
horse. He evidently understands the gann, 
and makes no sountL Ho is thinking of tin 
Cricket, while his master thinks of the Cricket'! 
rider, and of— 

Hark ! what is that ? The first few notes ol 
a neigh, as “ familiar to our ears as household 
words.” Don’t tell me there is no difference in 
horses’ voices. They do differ as much as 
human beings’. Experience teaches it Even 
the imperturbable Goshawk gives a start, and h 
on the point of answering it when I clutch him 
vehemently by the car, and conjure him not tt 
utter a sound, under pain of instant vivisection. 
He yields the point and is silent, while we at 
once start off in the direction of the half-coin 
pleted neigh. 

The very fact of its being but half comph tco 
confirms the idea that it is the voice of tin 
lost one crying not far off. I can reailil) 
comprehend the circumstance. The Cricket 
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'flaked to hail his friend from a di.stancct and 
Ji/Ud up his voice for that purpose. I’arson.s, 
uell knowing the danger of suoh a rroceeding, 
had given him a smart chuck of the bit, and 
nipped his vocal entertaiumeiit ui tlie bud ; 
not, however, before be had said enough to 
proclaim his whereabouts. If the neigh had 
been completed it might have b<*pn siipf»oscd to 
come from one of our pur»ueiV horws but its 
having been abruptly anvsted whs primd facie 
evidence which could not Ik: inisunderstood. 

There is little more to tell. Alter h< rumbling, 
poshing, and blundering through the jungle, 
lor aboQt H quarter of a mile, we came u|k>u the 
fdntlv-defiued track, disceriiihle only through 
Its bung cleared of obstacles in the shaiK: of 
trees and bushes, and in about Gvo minutes 
atore Goshaw’k and the Cricket were testifying 
their extreme satisfaction at meeting again by 
doing their utmost to rub holes with tluir heads 
in each other’s hides. Never have 1 seen two 
animals fonder of eaidi other than those hones 
were. Ca.stor an<l Pollux, Damon and Pythia'^, 
were far behiml them. Howttver, we aro still in 
1 tiasgerous neighliourhood, so you must reserve 
those demonstrations of atfectian for some future 
Occasion. 

It was now three o'clock, and the moon h<ul 
rii^n. Parsoas and 1 diil not indulge in any of 
the embracing gesticulations or joyous antics 
to which foreigners are prone, but which are at 
a discount anioxgthe British ; we merely passed 
a few of the Laconic remarks of a couple of Kng- 
idunen, and sat down in our saddles to ride in 
^ood earnest. Starting olf at score, we di»l not 
draw rein till wc had covered a g«>od eight miles, 
si a pace which would have puzzled th^ Brinjari 
nags to make for even half a mile. At the eml 
cf our gallop both horses and riders were glad 
to take a pull, and to tuentallv sound the halt. 

I Day was just breaking. Our horsccs (a bay and 
a grey) were coal-black with sweat, and the 
[ roposud of a rest was carried ncoi. con. A amall 
Uke is not far off, and 8Uggc.sts the idea of n 
' ‘irink. Nee<l I say that th<‘ idea was acted upon 1 

Oar mood wasforsome time adecidedly silent 
lad centemplatlve one (Parsons was naturally 
. rrserT«Hi and taciturn), but towards the end of 
1 il Parsons remarked that there 8eeiiu*d to be 
a goodish number in the Brinjari camp last 
' mght- 

‘‘Ves,” I replied, “between men, women, 

I uid children, there must have been well on to a 
i Landred, all told." 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said P.orsons, “there was all 
that and more, and (with hesitation) don't you 
think, sir, as there was some os W'e didn’t see ?" 

An idea to that effect had been prominent in 
cjv own mind for the last two hour.s, and I ac- 

riingly replied that I was very sure that our 
i^-irdiau angels were there. 

“ Right you arc, sir,” was the rejoinder (with 
junsual animation for Parsons); “and, sir, 
ihfy gnarded. us welL” 

* « • « • 

That's all! They’re all gone now ! Parsons 
,r ne ! Gosliawk gone ! the Cricket gone ! All 
l^/oe into the ^ent Land before the bat* 
kreri old soldier who tells this little tale, and 
;vho now sits thinking of tliem fondly before 
kerning in. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


A TALE OF ADVESTUKE BY LAND 
ANU SEiV. 

By Jules Vek>e. 

PART II. 

CUAPTEB YII.—A SLAVE CARAVAN. 
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8 we soon 
loamt, the 
storm of 
the previ¬ 
ous night, 
byswelling the 
tributaries of 
the Coonza, 
had caused the 
main river to 
overflow its banlcs. 
The immdation had 
entirely changed the 
aspect of the country, 
transforming the plain into 
a lake, where the peaks of 
a number of ant-hills were 
the sole objects that 
emerged above the watery 


expanse. 

The Coanza, which is one of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers of Angola, falls into the 
Atlantic about a hundred mil es from the 
■spot at which the Pilgrim waa stranded. 
The stream which a few years later was 
crossed by Cameron on his way to 
Ben^ela, seem* destined to become the 
chief highway of traffic between Angola 
and the interior: steamers already ply 
upon its lower waters, and probably tea 
years will not elapse before they perform 
re^lar service along its entire course. 

Dick Sand* had been quite right in 
searching northwards for the navigable 
stream be had been so anxious to find; the 
rivulet he had been following fell into the 
Coanza scarce a mile away, and had it not 
been for this unexpected attack he and his 
friends might reasonably have hoped to 
descend the river upon a raft, until they 
reached one of the Portuguese forts where 
steam vessels put in. But their fate 
was ordered otherwise. 

The camp which Dick had described from 
the ant-hill was pitched upon an eminenoe 
crowned by an enormous sycamore-fig, one 
of those giant trees occasionally found in 
Central Africa, of which the spreading 
foliage will shelter some five hundred men. 
Some of the non-fruit-bearing kind of 
banyan-trees formed the background of 
the landscape. 

Beneath the shelter of the sycamore, the 
caravan which had been referred to in the 
conversation between Negoro and Harris 
had just made a halt. Tom from their 
villages by the agents of the slave-dealer 
Alvez, the large troop of natives was oh 
its way to the market of Kazomide, thence 
to be sent as occasion required either to 
the west coast, or to Nyangwe, in the 
groat lake district, to be dispersed into 
Upper Egypt or Zanzibar. 

Immediately on reaching the camp, the 
four negroes and old Nan were placed 
under precistdy the same treatment as the 
rest of the captives. In spite of a despe¬ 
rate resistance, they were deprived of their 
weapons, and fastened two and two, one 
behiud another, by means of a pole about 
six feet long, forked at each end, and at¬ 
tached to their necks by an iron bolt. 
Their arms wore left free, that they might 
carry any burdens, and in order to prevent 
an atteuipt to escape a heavy chain was 


passed round their waists. It was thus in 
single file, unable to turn either right .r 
left, they would have to march hiuidreiis 
of miles, goaded along their toilsome loud 
by the havildar’s whip. The lot of Her 
cules seemed preferable, exposed thouLb 
undoubtedly he would be in his fiighi to 
hunger, and to the attacks of wild boasts, 
and to all the perils of that dreary country. 
But solitude, with its worst privations, « us 
a thing to be envied in comparison to being 
in the hands of those pitiless drivers, who 
did not speak a word of the language of 
their victims, but communicated with 
them only by threatening gestures or by 
actual violence. 

As a white man, Dick was not attached 
to any other captive. The drivers were 
probably afraid to subject him to the same 
treatment as the negroes, and he was left 
unfettered, but placed under the strict sur¬ 
veillance of a havildar. At first he felt 
considerable surprise at not seeing Harris 
or Negoro in the camp, as ho could not 
entertain a doubt that it was at their insti¬ 
gation the attack had been made upon 
their retreat; but when he came to reflect 
that Mrs. Weldon, Jack, and Cousin Bene¬ 
dict had not been allowed to come with 
them, but had been carried off in some 
other direction, he began to think it pro¬ 
bable that the two rascals had some scheme 
to carry out with regard to them else¬ 
where. 

The caravan consisted of nearly eight 
hundred, including about five hundred 
slaves of both sexes, two himdred soldiers 
and freebooters, and a considerable number 
of havildars and drivers, over whom the 
agents acted as superior officers. 

These agents are usually of Portuguese 
or Arab extraction; and tno cruelties they 
inflict upon the miserable captives are 
almost beyond conception; they beat them 
continually, and if any unfortunate slave 
sinks from exhaustion, or in any way be¬ 
comes unfit for the market, he is forthwith 
either stabbed or shot. As the result of 
this brutality it rarely happens that fifty 
per cent, of the slaves reach their desti¬ 
nation ; some few may contrive to escape, 
and many are left as skeletons along the 
line of route. 

Suoh of the agents as are Portuguese are 
(as it may well be imagined) of the very 
lowest dregs of society, outlaws, escaped 
criminals, and men of the most desperate 
character; of this stamp were the asso¬ 
ciates of Negoro and Harris, now in the 
employ of Jose Antonio Alvez, one of the 
most notorious of all the slave-dealers of 
Central Africa, and of whom Commander 
Cameron has given some curious infor¬ 
mation. 

Most frequently the soldiers who escort 
the captives are natives hired by the 
dealers, but they do not possess the entire 
monopoly of the forays made for the pur¬ 
pose of securing slaves; the native negro 
kings make war upon each other with, this 
express design, and sell their vanquished 
antagonists, men, women, and children, to 
the traders for calico, gims, gunpowder, 
and red beads; or in times of famine, 6u;- 
cordiiig to Livingstone, even for a few 
grains of maize. 

The escort of old Alvez’s caravan was an 
average specimen of these African soldiers. 
It was simply a horde of half-naked ban¬ 
ditti, carrying old flint-locked muskets, the 
barrels of which were decorated with cop¬ 
per rings. The agents are very often put 
to theii' wits’ end to know how to manage 
them. Their orders are called in question, 
halts aro continually demanded, and in 
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order to avert desertion they are frequently ' were destitute of clothing, having nothing 
obliged to j-ield to the obstreperous will of ■ them but a few strips of the stufif known 
their undisciplined force. | as mhuza, made from the bark of trees. 

Although the slaves, both male and ' Many of the women were covered with 
female, are comirellod to carry burdens ' bleeding wounds from the drivers’ lashes, 
whilst on their march, a certain number of and had their feet lacerated by the con- 



The start was made. 


porters, called pagazia, is specially engaged 
to carry the more valuable merchandise, 
and principally the ivory. Tusks occa¬ 
sionally weigh as much as 1601b., and 
require two men to carry them to the 
depots, whence they are sent to the 
markets of Khartoem, Natal, and Zanzi¬ 
bar. On their arrival the pagazia are paid 
by the dealers according to contract, which 
is generally cither by about twenty yards 
of the cotton stuff known as merikani, or 
by a little powder, by a handful or two of 
cowries, by some beads, or if all those be 
scarce, they arc paid by being allotted some 
of the slaves who are otherwise unsaleable. 

Among thefive hundredslaves inthecara- 
van, very few were at all advanced in years. 
The explanation of this circumstance was 
that whenever a raid is made, and a vil¬ 
lage is set on fire, every inhabitant above 
the age of forty is mercdessly massacred or 
hung upon the neighbouring trees; only 
the children and young adults of both 
sexes are reserved for the market, and as 
those con.stituto but a small proportion of 
the vanquished, some idea may bo formed 
of the frightful depopulation which these 
vast districts of Equinoctial Africa are 
undergoing. 

Nothing could bo more pitiable than the 
condition of this miserable herd. All alike 


stant friction of the road, yet in addition 
to other burdens were compelled to carry 
their own emaciated children. Young 
men, too, there were who had lost their 
voices from exhaustion, and who, to use 
Eivingstone’s expression, had been reduced 
to “ ebony skeletons ” by toiling under the 
yoke of the fork, which is far more galling 
than the galley-cbain. It was a sight that 
might have moved the most stony-hearted, 
but yet there was no symptom of compas¬ 
sion on the part of those Arab and Portu¬ 
guese drivers whom Cameron pronounces 
“ worse than brutes.” * 

The guard over the prisoners was so 
strict that Dick Sands felt it would be 
utterly useless for him to make any 
attempt to seek for Mrs. Weldon. She and 
her son had doubtless been carried off by 


* Cameron says, “In snler to obtain the fifty women 
of whom Alvez 1» the owner, ten villnKes, containing 
altogether a ]K>pulation of not less than 1,500, were 
totally destroyed. A few of the Inhabitants contrived 
to escape, but the rasjority either perished in the 
fl-ames. were sTnlu in defending their families, or were 

killed by hunger or wild beasts in the jungle. 

The crimes which are perpetrated in Africa, by men 
who call themselves Christians, seem incredible to the 
inhabitantsof civilised countries. It is impossible tliat 
the Government at Lisbon can he aware of the atrocities 
committed by those who boost of being anbject to her 
flag."--Tour du ilondf. 

\.B.—Against these lusertlons of Cameron loud pro* 
testations have been made in PortugaL 


Negoro, and hia heart sank when be thou 
of the dangers to which too proba 
she would be exposed. Again and ag 
he repeated his reproashes on himself t 
ho had ever allowed either Negoro 
Harris to escape his hands. Neither 1 
Weldon nor Jack could expect the It 
assistance from Cousin Benedict; the gi 
man was barely able to shift for hims 
All three of them would, Dick conjectur 
be conveyed to some remote district 
Angola. The poor mother, like sc 
miserable slave, would insist upon car 
ing her own sick son until her streni 
failed her and, exhausted by her end 
anccs, she sank down helpless on the wr 

A prisoner, and powerless to help ! 1 
very thought was itself torture to p 
Dick, Even Dingo was gone. It wo 
have been a satisfaction to have had 
dog to send off upon the track of the 1 
ones. One only hope remained. Herev 
still waa free. All that human streni 
could attempt in Mrs. Weldon’s behi 
Hercules would not fail to try. Perha 
too, under cover of the night, it was ; 
altogether improbable that the stalw 
negro would mingle with the crowd 
negroes (amongst whom his dark s' 
would enable him to pass unnoticed), a 
make his way to Dick himself. Then mi{ 
not the two together elude the vigilance 
the watch ? Might they not follow af 
and overtake Mrs. Weldon in the forei 
Would they not perehance be able either 
stealth or by force to liberate her ? A 
once free they would effect an escape to ( 
river, and finally accomplish the und 
taking in which they hod been so laniei 
ably frustrated. Such were the sangu 
visions in which Dick permitted himself 
indulge. His temperament overcame 
tendency to despair, and kept him alive 
the faintest chance of deliverance. 

The next thing of importance was 
ascertain the destination of the caravi 
It was a matter of the most serious momi 
whether the convoy of slaves were going 
bo carried to one of the depots of Angc 
or whether they were to be sent hundr 
of miles into the interior to NyangwS, 
the heart of the great lake district t 
Livingstone was then exploring. To re 
the latter spot would occupy some mouf 
and to return thence to the coast, eva 
they should be fortunate enough to reg 
their liberty, would be a work of insiij 
able difficulty. 

Dick was not long loft in suspel 
Although he could not understand | 
half-African, half-Arab dialect that' 
used by the leaders of the caravan, 
noticed that the word Kazonnd(5 occiu 
very frequently, and knowing it as 
name of an important market in the ] 
vince, he naturally concluded that it 
there the slaves were to be disposed 
whether for tho advantage of the kiD; 
the district, or of one of the rich tra( 
he had no means of telling. Unless 
geographical knowledge was at faultj 
was aware that Kazonndc must be al| 
400 miles from 8t. Paul de Loanda,J 
consequently that it could lhardly he ffl 
than 250 miles from the part of the CoS 
where they were now encamped. Uu 
favourable circumstances it was a jeuj 
that could not be accomplished in lessl 
twelve or fourteen days, but allowing 
the retarded progress of a caravan air* 
exhausted by a lengthened march, 1 
was convinced that they could not n 
the place for at least three weeks. 

He was most anxious to communical 
his companions in adversity his imprea 
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H.M.8. Warspite, the Marine Society'* Training Ship at Woolwich. 


tW they were not to be c.jTied into the 
i,i«t of the country, and began to cogitate 
whcthei some plan could not be devised 
kfJthanging a few words with them. 

Forked together, as it has been said, 
■JO ind two, the four negroes were at 
lie right-hand extremity of the camp; 
Bit attached to his" father, Austin to 
.UtEon. A havildar, with twelve soldiers, 
jrmed their guard. Dick, at first, was 
(bout fifty yards away from the group, 
ieil iK-ing left free to move about, con- 
rired g^ually to diminish the distance 
tetveec himself and them. Tom seemed 
10 apprehend his intention, and whispered 
4 word to his companions that they should 
be on the look-out. With^ out moving they 
were all on their guard in a moment, 
Ktk, careful to conceal his design, strolled 
(ackward with a feigned indifference, and 
ixxeeded in getting so near that he might 
biTc called out and informoil Tom that 
lie}' were going to Kazonnde. 

Bnt he was desirous of accomplishing 
note than this; he wanted to get an 


opportunity of having some conversation 
as to their future plans, and he ventunsl 
to approach still nearer. His heart heat 
high as he believerl he was on the point of 
attaining his object, when all at once the 
havildar, becoming aware of his design, 
rushed upon him like a madman, summoned 
some soldiers, and with considerable vio¬ 
lence sent him hack to the front. Tom and 
the others were quickly removed to another 
part of the encampment. 

Exasperated by the rough attack that 
was m^e upon him, Dick had seized the 
havildar's gun and broken it, almost 
wrenching it from his bunds, when several 
soldiers simultaneously assailed him, and 
would have struck him down and killed 
him upxin the spot, had not one of the 
chiefs, an Arab of huge stature and fero- 
cioas countenance, interfered to stop them. 

This Arab was the Ihn Haniish of whom 
Harris bad spoken to Negoro. He said a 
few words which Dick could not under¬ 
stand, and the soldiers, with manifest 
reluctance, relaxed their hold and retired. 


It was evident tliat although Dick was not 
to bo piermitted to held any communica¬ 
tion with the rest of his party, orders had 
been given that his life was to be protected. 

It was now nine o’clock, and the beating 
of dinms and the blowing of coodoo* horns 
gave the signal that the morning march 
was to he continued. Instantly chiefs, 
soldiers, poi-tcrs, and slaves were upxm 
their feet, and arranged themselves in 
their various groups, with a harrildar 
hearing a bright-coloured banner at their 
head. 

The order was given, the start was made. 
A strange song was beard rising in the air. 
It was a .song not of the victors, but of the 
vanquished. The slaves were chanting an 
I imprecation on their oppressors; and the 
burden of the chorus was that captured, 
tortured, slain — after «’.cath they would 
return and avenge their wrongs upon their 
murderers ! 


Coodoo, a ruminant common la Africa. 
(7*0 he centinved.) 


i LITE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By A LATB Naval Officku. 

(Continued fnm page 4li9.) 
ricT II.—THE merchant sekvicf™ 

I so aow * word to those who may he desirous 
A to go to sea in the merchant service. As 
*• sU last week, there are more 
wp tkea one, but of course tho 
■at pleasant is only within the 
Mdi cf those whose parents or 
pdiaiu have sufficient money to 
H praaiama for them, and to 
M them a small amount i>er 
Mb for raeas money, etc. The 
nsing firms are among the best 
(ttea who carry midshipmen 
M iff WBticc a. We append to 
idn the cost of entenng, etc.: 


[ Green and Co., 112, Fenchurch Street, Lon¬ 
don, E.C., midtjhipmen only, rremium—first 
I voyage, £60 ; second and followiug voyages, 

I £20 each, for four years. Mess-money, £10 a 
voyage. Messrs. Green and Co. do not 
guarantee to promote a midshipman, or 


employ him after his term of service has ex¬ 
pired. 

Money, Wigram, and Sons, Blackwall Yard 
(-Agents, Allport and Morgan, 7, I.4eadenhaU 
Street, IxindoD, E.C.)» raiJsTupmen only. Pre- 
niiuiii—£G0 first voyage, £50 second voyage, 
and £40 tliiitl voyage. M«!W-irionpy, 
C12 per voyage, and about AlO a voyage 
{locket-money. 

Donald Currie and Co., 324, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C., apprentices only. 
Preiniuin, 100 guinea.^ lor four years. 
Wages : first year, £6; second, £7; third, 
£8 ; fourth, £10. Five pounds a ye.ar 
ref]uired for pocket-money. Youths 
from training-saijis taken for three years 
instead of four. 

Anderson, Anderson, and Co., 5, K< n- 
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chnn li Avenue, London, E.C., apprentires only, 
premium, 50 guineas for four years. Pocket* 
mon^ y at parents’ discretion. 

Aberdeen Clipper Line (London to Anstralia), 
24, Le.adenhall Street, London, E.C., appren¬ 
tices only. Fifty guineas premium for four 
years. Usual i^ocket-money. 

Dciwitt and Moore, Airstralian Clippers, 118, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., apprentices 
only. Fifty guineas for four years. No wages 
given, and youths have to he kept hy tlieir 
friends while their ships are lying in London 
Docks. ^ 

Tlie Peninsular and Oriental Company employ 
no officers below the rank of fourtn mate, and 
an officor must possess a second mate'scertitieatc* 
before he is eligible as a candidate for tliat 
rating. 

The Inman, Canard, Guion, Anchor, and 
other Atlantic l>oats from Liverpool to America, 
do not carry either midshipmen or apprentices. 

Of course it is possible to be apprenticed to 
the sea at a much less cost than any that we 
havi! mentioned, but the firms given above are 
Bomo of the best that own ships sailing out 
of British ports. 

There aro many small shipowners who will 
take an apprentice at as low a premium as 
£ 12 , or even £ 10 , but of course they are not 
always to be depended upon with regard to food, 
treatment, instruction, etc. 

If we had a son we were going to send to 
sea, and we could not afford to pay £40 or £50 
for his premium, wdth the additional expense of 
pocket and mcs.s-money and outfits (to which 
we shall allude further on), we should rather 
prefer to send him as a boy before the mast. 

For then, presuming that he was not well 
treatc*d, he conld change his ship and his cap¬ 
tain, and if he were a quick boy, ne w’ould have 
more opportunity of learning his profession. At 
the same time, when the boy is young, letting 
him go to .sea before tlic mast is objectionable, 
for the reasons already stated. Seamen are not 
in the habit of using the choicest language in 
the world, or of waiting to pick their words, 
and unless a 5 'outh is sufficiently well educated 
to perceive not only the wickedness but the 
folly of such behaviour, the example is apt to 
be too much, and the boy leama more in a single 
▼oyage than he can unlearn in half a lifetime. 

We rememl>er an instance within our owm 
experience. A friend of ours, a half-pay major 
belonging to the Indian army, hud a large 
funily, and one of the youngsters was deter¬ 
mined to go to sea. The usual arguments were 
made use of to endeavour to dissuade him, but 
without avail. 

At length the major gave in, but told little 
George that if he went, jul he could do would bo 
to provide him with a small outfit, for his in¬ 
come was so curtailed by various expenses that 
he could not afford to pay a premium for him. 

This did not daunt the youngster, however ; 
and as soon a.s he obtained the parental permis- 
fiion he wont down to the South West India 
Docks, and before a week was over obtained a 
berth on board an Australian ship. He was 
gone on that voyage between six and seven 
months. He went a curly-headed, light-hearted, 
innocent youngster. He returned a bronzed, 
hard-handed, foul-mouthed—little man. 

Tliat is all we can call him, for he was no 
longer a boy, although still one in years ; and 
yet he was not a man, although he aped the 
mannei*s and language of one, and of a bad one 
too. We shall never forget the sensation he 
cre.ated as he swaggered into the drawing room, 
and showed off—as he thought—his sailor woiMs 
and manners before his mother and sisters. 

George, however, w.as not wholly bad, and he 
gradiiaily came to see the folly and sin of his 
condii't ; and when ho was eighteen wo had 
the pleasure of helping him to pass his second 
mate’s examination, for which he rewarded us 
with a monkey, on his return from his next 
voy ige. 

Oh that monkey ! If wc had space, we could 
fill a couple of pages with yarns about tliat ani¬ 
mal. Ho died at length of consuin{»tion, and 
we are anxiously waiting for another one. 

To any one who can olford to pay the pre- 


rainro, and wishes to go to sea direct, we >ay, 
write to one of tho firms we have mentionol, 
and inquire if they have a vacancy. 

We should recommend a year or two in one 
of the training-ships first; but many u>cn, many 
minds. 

To those who cannot afford to pay a heavy 
premium such as a first-class firm charges, and 
yet wish to go to sea as apjireiitices, we say, if 
possible, go dow’n to the docks at London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, or cIscwIk’-p^ and 
make inquiries among the captains. Tlicn you 
w ill be able to pick out a ship tliat you like, and 
a captain that you think you can bo lmj>py 
under. 

To those in the heart of the country, who 
are not near any seaport, wlio have no 
friends residing near tho sea, and who are in 
fact utterly out of the maritime world, the only 
ailvico we can give is to advertise in a newspajier 
for what they require—a London paper for 
preference. “A youth, aged fourteen, wishes 
to be apprenticed to the sea. Premium about 
twelve i>ounds,” would no doubt have .seviual 
answers. 


But there are again numerous youngsters who 
have tlie “ salt-water fever,” but who are not able 
to pay any promiuiti whatever, and wlio cannot 
afford to wait four yeans before they obtain any 
w’ages. The only course open to them is to go 
down to the docks at the nearest .scajiort town, 
and try for a berth. 

Say that the youngster has the advantage to 
live near I^ondon. He tidies rail, boat, or a)us, 
down to one of the numerous docks—it is 
immaterial which—and w’alks in through the 
broad gato.s. He sees rows upon rows of ship.s, 
barques, brigs, and steamers. Many of them 
have boards ui>oa their sides, or in the rigging, 
bearing something like the following :— 

“The fast-sailing clipper, Mary Anne, bound 
to Sydney. Captain Jones. For freight or pas¬ 
sage, apply to Messrs. Brown, Smith, and Co.*' 

Supposing that he likes the look of the ship, 
and’wishes to go to Sydney, or whatever poit the 
vessel in ipeslion may bo bound for, ne must 
screw up Ins course, and mounting the gang- 
board—a small britige connecting the ship with 
the quay or wharf—make his way on to the 
deck. 

About ten o’clock in the morning the captain 
is nearly certain to be on board, and any young¬ 
ster of decent common-sense will be able to pick 
him out, oven if he be talking to two or tlirce 
others. 

Then he mnst approach, and without inter¬ 
rupting him if he be engaged in conversation, 
wait until he is disengaged—and then touching 
his cap make Ms application. “ Please, sir, do 
you want a boy?’’ or anytliiiig to that effect 
that may cross his mind. His application may 
be refused half a dozen times running, or it may 
bo successful the first time. 

Ho is sure to be asked if he has his parents’ 
consent, and what he can do ; but we have 
never known a well-behaved, honest-looking 
young.ster fail in obtaining a berth within a 
week. 

The pay depends very much \ipon circum¬ 
stances. Many boys go their fii-st voyage for 
nothing, others receive from six shillings to £1 
a month, hut it is of no use standing out for 
wages until the boy has obtained his .sea-legs 
and has gained a discharge. 

When a ship returns from a voyage every man 
on board is entitled to what is termed a “ dis¬ 
charge.” This is a certificate which is marked 
acconling to his behaviour. One side is filled 
in with tlie name of the seaman, the capacity in 
which he has served, the name of the ship and 
the capLiin, and the nature of tho voyage or 
j>ort of destination. The other side is arranged 
with little circles, three for conduct and three for 
ability, which are filled in or crossed out accord¬ 
ing to the captain’s report. 

'The circles are marked respectively, “Very 
good,” “Good,” and “ Decline to report.” This 
hitter is seldom filled in, for the man must be 
very bad indeed for his captain to decline to 
report of him. 

It is better fora younrater to commence his 
career in a sailing ship, where he will have an 


opportunity of learning the pnieticol part of Li- 
profession, which he .seldom luis in a tt.aui- 
veasol; b<*sides which, it will nc a 
assistance to him when the time arrive.- f'. i 
passing the examination for second 

After a voyage or two, a boy who has shiiijifi] 
before the mast will, if ho ha.s been attentive t- 
his duties, be able to skip as ordinary seanun at 
a pay of from £1 10s. to £2 10s. a month. 

When he is nineteen, and ha.s been tliivc 
years at .sea, lie is eligible to pas.s the examinaiiou 
for able seaman. 

Tliis consists of the following subjects 
Rowing ; h(‘aving the lead, and the marking o' 
the line ; steering, and a knowledge of th< 
variou.s terms made use of in connection witl 
the helm ; .sail making and repairing ; retting 
furling; bending and unliending .sails; setiiii; 
up rigging ; knots and .sjiliees, and a knowhdgi 
of the tackles in ordinary u.se; crossing aii< 
sending down topgallant-yards, and sending u| 
and down topgallant-masts ; liglits and signal 
in general use aboard .steamers and sailiiij 
vessels, and a knowledge of the compass. Ai 
able seaman’s wages are from £3 5s. to £4 fs 
per month. 

Carpenter’s mates, boatswain’s mates, quarter 
masters, sailmuker.s, etc., arc termed pe:t 
ollicer.s, and receive about lOs. or 15s. a niouf 
more than the A.Bs. 

Wages vary considerably in the mcrohr.:i 
service, depending upon the state of trade, an 
the port to which tlie ship is bound, for whi<- 
they sign articles or bind themselves to serv 
abroad. When men have been scaroe, we hav 
heard of ns much ns ten pounds a month bein 
paid for the run home ; but this is of coiii-s*' 
very exceptional case, w'hen all the .seam • 
have deserted from their ships and gone up lli 
country to the gold diggings, and ve.s.sels wn 
lyin^ for months without being able to put 1 
sea for want of hands. 

The wages paid in steamers are generall 
higher than those in sailing vessels, but tl 
latter make tho longer voyages as a rule. 

While we are on the subject of entering tl 
service, let us w'ani our readers against too mar 
of the advertisements in the papers. Many < 
tho men who insert advortisemeuts in the dni! 
papers, headed “ The Sea !” etc., arebutageiit 
and will only charge you a heavy commisj^it 
for introducing you to the shipowners, whii 
you can aei'omplish yourself by simply writing 
short letter, stating what you require, ai 
asking for information. Some of them are evt 
worse than tlii.s, and make a living by defraiidii 
the ignorant. 

It is always l)etter when possible to go to tl 
fountain head at once, and avoid the iiiiddlcmei 
and so we advise our reader oitlier to wii 
straight to the shipowners, or vise to apidy 
the captain on board the vessel. 

The midshipmen, or apprentices, all i;n€ 
together, apart from the creiv. The mess 
usually under the management of the t4ii 
mate, who caters for the table, and keeps t 
youngsters in order, puiii.shiiig the refractory 
when they require it—and being general 
responsible for good order, etc. They u.snu] 
dine wdth the captain once a week, taking it 
tuni, and for a .strong healthy boy there t 
many more uncomfortable occupations thantt 
of apprentice in a good ship, under n good fir: 

Some doctors recommend the voyage 
Australia in ca.ses of weakness of the lungs a 
debility, but it isaque.stiun whether the mediei 
—although ail excellent one for anybody w 
can stand it—would not be too strong for u • 
puny boy, unaccustomed to practical j(*ki 
and “chaffing,” and unable to take his 
part. 

One thing we must impress upon youths abr 
to go to sea, and that is, as they value th 
future well-being, hap^iiness, health, n 
position, Ihr)/ must ovoid the nse of sj in 
There is no class of men more liable to t 
temptation of drinking than seamen, and ne 
accidents, mysterious disappearances, nii.-ri 
ship.s, and colli.sions, might be tinced back 
the abuse of i-pirit-drinUing than anythin:: e 
in the world. 

Many youngsters think that in oi-der to ^^Il 
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j?T m thoroagh-goiog soamen—“ Jack from 
jawfl thej nawt drink rum, smoko or chew 
4ro, and use bod language. Facilis (ksrrnsiis 
>r\i. These habits are very quickly picked 
), but even when the youth has arrived at 
uliood and sees what a mistake it all is, then* 
frw things more ditficult to cure himself of. 
Mmy a ruined life and spoilt career may be 
kriltothe first—so-called—idcasant evening 
.3t ashore at Calcutta or Madras, or some 
Id foreign port, when a promising youth, in 
'knotto be behind the other olliccrs—who 
ol'llauuh at him if he held back—has given 
to drinking. 

rc?refore until tou arrive at the age of man- 
»i, and really know what you arc doing, 
s^i] the temptation ; better b© laughed at, 
i»d, “chatfwl," or anything, than ac(juiro a 
wt which will ruin you in your profession, 
ki which you may never be able to get rid of. 

{To b€ continued.) 


B078’ DOGS, AKD ALL ABOITT 
THEM. 


By Gouiwn Stable-s, ji.d., r.x. 


one or the other was killed, tho engagement j 
often occupying a whole hour. 

It is Imppily altogether different nowadays, 
the dog being only used as a guard, protection, 
and j>et. It is, indeed, no small aoquibition to 
jKis.'M ss a well-bred bull-dog, an animal the very 
looks of whom are enough, if travelling on a ^ 
lonely road, to terrify any one with evil inten¬ 
tions, but who, you are well aware, will never 
by any chance make a mistake, or sliow a tooth 
without good cause. 

Now glance at tho picture of the sleeping 
bull-dog given on the iic.xt page (Fig. 2). 
His very j>osition teinls to throw out the 
beauty of fiis points. You will note at once 
the immen.sity of skull the dog posses.se8, 
and the strong neck and body Ixdiind it, 
as well as the straightiuss and strength 
of the limbs—I have put the word “straiglit- 
ness” in italics because this is a ncce.s.sarj'point 
al>out the legs of all dogs, with the exception cf 
the dachshund. In the picture before you the 
ears are oorr«M t, and the whole face is nicely 
wrinkled. Thi.s shows a general looseness of 
skin, which would give tho dog an advantage | 
if fighting another dog, or even defending hiin- 
R(df against a wild animal. You will .see the | 
nose is very short and brood, and that the under- i 


and exhausted on the field. So vigorously did 
the poor animal defend him that his assuilunta 
were kept at bay until he was rescued and borne 
off the held. 

The mastiff (Fig. 3) shows great strength 
of limb and syuunetry of body, and ha.s also a 
nice head, and oars os th*'}' ought to be, for these 
never ought to stick up. \Vhat is called tlio 
in.ask is a dark shade on tho face of the light- 
coloured specimens. Fawn is the favourite 
colour, but thero are many gr.and mastiffs all 
over brindle. The mastiff is most brave and 
courageous, and is extremely gentle with any 
other animals he may take a fancy for, as well 
as with his master ana friends. 

Both the bull-dog and the mastiff are short* 
coated dogs, and therefore are more liable to 
catch colds, and even inflammations, tlian dogs 
better protected. If you possess a pet of either 
breed, therefore, you must be careful to rub him 
well down with a coarse towel after he has been 
out in the wet. If he has been exposed long, 
then a sure preventive of illncs.s is to let him 
liave a good feed immediately after coming in. 
It is my experience that the exposure of dogs 
of all kinds to cold and wet while their stomachs 
are empty is a fruitful source of illnesses of 
every kind. 


III.—THE BULL-IKXJ AXD THE MASTIFF. 


‘ ! ” you will 

at once ex¬ 
claim when your 
eye falls upon tho 
awful head in 
the margin; 
“ what a terribly 
ngly dog !" 

You are right, 
he is certainly no 
beauty, and I 
IttOD rny mnch if be ]>osBesses one atom of 
dtber. He is a bull-dog of the ol<l 
Ifc? and badly-used ty'pe. Probably the 
U.1 weighed fifty or sixty pounds, was 
bftc'.yknit together, had firm and powerful 
tr.% sinewy limbs, and jaws strong enough 
Ikdabnll. He was no doubt also a gua^- 
1 and to judge from his appearance a terror 
‘TiRoeis. But his cropped ears and his 
ud collar show that he wjis acciLstomed to be 
11 ^ sometimes, and to accompany his 
Ktr on his rambles. 

i cay be easily imagined what manner of 
xthat miter wa.s. A man of slouching gait, 
irir clad, with bludgeon and hand in 
dft; billycock hat, beetling brows, and 
‘koOTs ondeijaw—a man who would fight 
k othCT roughs on little provocation, the 
^ bh canine companion and pet engaged i 
i dog. Hence that spiked pro- | 

^collar; hence those short-cropped ears, j 
I recommend a dog of this kind as a 
Certainly not. But the well-bred 
ddegofthe present day, especially if reared 
o ovaer from puppyhooa, is one of the 
Khithfol and gentle creatures bring. Ugly 
call him, if you please, but in Tm 
" 5diae» consists his beauty. Possessed of 
"‘ttdoas strength and power, he is entirely 
to his ma-ster’s will, and would 
^-hiiikof using his gifts indiscriminately, 
^^i-dog is a dog that every Briti.sh boy 
■■-4 bow something about. He is almost, 
® indi^nous to our native land, and 
•ieaWein of an Englishman’s indomitable 
chivalry, and tenacity. He is also, like 
‘Vxdhtmnd, quite an historical dog. although 
times he was used for a different puiq>ose, 
as his name indicates, for the coarse 
t miil practice of bull-baiting. This sport 
it could be called—was carried on in 
no less than eight hundred years ago. 

^ ^ often caught the poor dogs on his 
ripping them up and tossing them in the 
it li said that when once the dog seized 
^ by the throat, he would sooner be cut 
than quit his hold. Another very 
*p»5rt was that of fighting these dogs, 
them one against another in the ring, 

; idea of the animal’s ferocity may ^ 

' -i from the fact that they fought until 




1 Nose. 

2 Flews. 

8 Nasal bone. 

4 The stop. 

8 The skull. 

6 Occipital l>one. 

7 Dewlap. 

8 Front of chest. 


D^Top of the shoulder. 

10 Top of the hip. 

11 Shoulder blade. 

12 The runjp. 

13 The arm. 

14 The elbow. 

15 The forearm. 

16 The knee. 


17 The stifle joint. 

18 The hock. 

19 The tall, colled In some breeds 

the in others the brush, 
and Keuerallj in sporting 
dogs the steru. 

20 The chest. 

21 The postern. 


jaw protnides. Tliis enables the animal not , 
only to get a good mouthful of his adversary, I 
but also to keep the hold when he get.s it. 

Very long ago, about the beginning of the 
present century, the bull-dog was looked upon 
as a somewhat disreputable member of the canine 
fraternity. It is quite the other way now. His 
oodness and merits have come to be well 
nown, and he is admitted into the best society. 
These dogs are not exceedingly expensive, but 
boys must remember that nothing really good 
can be bought—at lea.st, in the open market— 
for “an old song,” as the saying is. In 
fact, there is but one way of getting a good 
puppy of any breed, and that is by studying 
economy for a few months and saving up your 
shillings and pence. 

THE MASTIFF. 

The grand old English mastiff deserves a word 
or two en passarit. I am happy in being able to 
present my readers with so good an illustration 
of one. It is from a photograph of Miss Hales’s 
renowned champion Lion, a dog that won a 
great many prizes in his day, and one of whose 
ancestors fought at the Battle of Agincourt 
over the brave Sir Percy Legh, who lay wounded 


POINTS OF A DOO. 

Dogs are subject to accidents and swellings 
and tumours of various kinds on different parts 
of the body, and it is as well in all cases to con¬ 
sult A jjroper authority when your favourite is 
ill. By stating the syraptorao in a letter to 
either of the following papers, the “Live Stock 
Journal” ortho “ Field,adrioe will be given 
gratis in their very next issue. This is better 
i than consulting a veterinary surgeon about tho 
matter, for dogs, as a rule, are b\it little studied 
by vets. 

In order to enable you to describe minutely 
the part of the auimal's body where the grievance 
seems to lie, 1 present you with a plan, or num¬ 
bered figure, 01 a dog’s bo<ly, a snort strdy of 
wliich w'iJl be of considerable benefit to you 

(i'lg. I). 

In my next paper I hope to give you .sAnie 
trustworthy and useful hints about tho rearing 
of puppies, Bot only for pleasure, but for projit. 
as well, for if a boy can make pocket-money 
{ out of his pigeons and liis ra))hirs, much nmro 
I should he be able to tlo so from the sale of bis 
' extra stock in the shape of young and beautiful 
. dogs. 
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Some Useful Hints. 

How (o loivik a do^. —T)o<js, if not washed when 
they require it, and [ think nearly all dogvS need 
the tub occasionally, are apt to get foul in the 
fkin, and vermin may collect, which may be 
found very difficult to get rid of When, then, 
you want to wash your dog, you must get two large 
liiicketsfull of nice soft water, a rough towel, and 
a vake of Spratt’s soap. Tlie water in one bucket 


stand him in a tub. Now take a jugful of warm 
water in one hand and the soap in the other, 
commencing by pouring a little on the shoulder, 
then rubbing on the soap, and .so continue over 
everj' inch of the dog’s body, allow iig the water 
to run gently on the skin as you ply the soap, 
until you have encased liim completely in a 
foaming lather. The head should be left till the 
last; wash the ears well, but do not let water 
inside them. 


him a few good jugfuls of the cold water; next 
rub his jacket briskly with your rough towel, 
and immediately after let him have a good run. 
When he has had his run, and the coat is 
nearly dry, then is the time to gire him a 
thorough good grooming, and to carefully un¬ 
ravel every bit of matting you may find in hi« 
feather. (N.B.—The long hair of a dog ii 
called his “feather,” not feathers mind, as 
have heard ladies term it.) 







^ v;-. 












2.--The Bull-doff. 



3.-The Mastiff. 


is lukewarm or just a little over, the water in 
the other is to be used last, and is quite cold. 


After you think you have done enough, wash 
off with plain warm water, without soap, gently 


Tic the dog up in the yard, or better still on the 8 quee 2 ing the hide and rubbing doxvnwards. 
grass, though, if it be a very small dog, you may "W hen the soap is thus all rinsed out, give 


The dog's kcnnelt in order to keep the aiiiin 
in health, requires some attention. Not on 
should the bedding be always sweet, and dr; 
and clean, but the place itself sheuld undergo 
periodical scnibbing with boiling water at 
soap, after which it should be exposed 
tlio sun for some time in order to thoroughly d 
it, before it is again tenanted. 

A welhbrcd dogdeserv 
a prcUy collar to walk c 
in ; this ought to be tak 
off immediately he con: 
in. Collars do not c* 
much, and look nice wh 
mounted ia bniss or 
man silver. A leader m 
also be necessary in 1 
street; and if your dog 
a large one, carry a rm 
whip. This is not so mm 
the uninitiated might suppoao, an instrumi 
of punishment as a signal of authority, someth 
like the Ixifoii in the hand of an orchestra o 
ductor ; lie does not rap his musicians over 
knuckles with it. but simply guides them. 

Here is a final hint worth remembering. Mi 
people take great pains to shine and polish 
outside of a dog’s collar, but never cl^n it 
the inside. This U a great mistake, for 
inside is very apt to be foul. 

(To be eontinued.') 
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PETER TRAWL; I 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD, i 
By "William II. G. Kinosto.v, 

JufAor q/ •* >'rom Powder Monkey to Adtniral." 

CBAPTF.R XXVIII.—ESCAPE FItOM TIIK IPL.VNI*, 
AND THK EVKNTS WJllCU FOLLOWED. 
"rtiVE way, lads! give way!” shoutinl 
\J Mr. OriSiths ; “ if the worst coinee 
we mast fight for it, end try to save our 
lives, but I want, if we can, to avoid fight¬ 
ing.’ ’ The men bent to their oars ; the 
wind was ahead, so that it was useless to 
boist the sail. The savages on shore howletl 
and shrieked as they saw us getting off, and 
horled stones at us. Thu big double canoes 
came round the point, two more appearing 
.'.rtem. They were close on a wind, and | 
rapidly skimming the water. 

“There’s an outlet from the bay to the 
wT.stward, I marked it yesterday, we will 
make for it,’’ said Mr. Griffiths. 

The canoes were to the eastward, but it 
seemed very doubtful whether we could 
reach the outlet the mate spoke of before 
they would be up with us. We pulled for 
our lives, for there could be no doubt, from 
the behaviour of the savages on shore, how 
those in the canoes would be inclined to 
treat us. While the mate steered, the 
doctor and I got the muskets ready ; the 
rtvt of the crew were rowing, Homer help¬ 
ing the stroke oar. On the canoes came, 
nearer and nearer. We observed the sea 
breaking over the reef, but there was a 
clear channel between it and the shore. 
The savages had left the beach and were 
rushing towards the point which they knew 
we must pass; probably, as we snp^iosed. 
to^njoy the satisfaction of seeing us over¬ 
taken and massacred. As the mute altercil 
our course to steer for the channel, we 
found the wind on our starboard bow ; 
should it shift a point or two more, it 
would come right ahead, and even the 
canoea, though they sail closer to the wind 
tb«ii any ordinary craft, would be unable 


to get through it; but they were already 
within one hundred fathoms of us, and 
coming on rapidly. I counted seven of j 
them. One took the lead of tho rest, and 
was coming up hand over hand with us. 
We could see tho warriors on tho niised 
deck dancing and leaping and flourishing 
their clubs, and hear them shouting'ainl 
sbri(>king like their companions on shore. 

I looked anxiously at the channel. Koper 
was pulling bow oar. The mate told 
Homer to take it, and directed Soper to > 
keep a look-out for reefs ahead. The | 
leading canoe was now within fifty fathoms 
astern. 

“ Give them a shot, doctor,” said tho 
mab'; “ but fire over their heads. It will 
show them that we are anned, but I don’t 
want to kill any one.” 

“Ay, ay!” answered the doctor; and | 
shouting to the savages to make them un- | 
derstand what he was about to do, he fired. , 


The first shot seemed to have no effect. 
Still the big canoe came on. We were as 
far from the passage as we were from them. 
Our mi-n were straining every nerve, and 
could make tho boat go no faster. Tho 
doctor waited till I had reloaded the first 
musket. He again fired, still aiming high, 
as the mate told him to do. The next 
instant down came the yard and sail of 
the canoe. Tho bullet must have cut tho 
slings right in two. 

“ It was a chance shot, and a fortunate 
one,” said the doctor, as he saw its effect. 
The canoe still glided on, but the next, 
unable to alter her course, ran right into 
her, and the others, also coming up, were 
thrown into confusion. Our men cheered 
as they saw what bad happened. Tho 
channel was reached before our pursuers 
could get clear of each other. Then on 
they came again. Before, however, they 
come far, the wind shifted a point and 
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then blew right ahead. First one lowered 
her sail, and then another and another, 
while we pulled through the channel, Soper 
keeping a bright look-out for sunken rocks. 
I caught bight of the savages on shore 
rublhirg along the beach, but we had passed 
the point before they had gained it, and 
there they stood shrieking, shouting, and 
gesticulating at us. We pulled away in the 
wind's eye, knowing that we should thus 
have a better chance of keeping ahead of 
our pursuers. They had not yet, however, 
given up the chase. We saw them at 
length coining through the channel urged 
on by their paddles. They could thus 
move but slowly. Once outside, however, 
they might again hoist their sails, and, by 
standing first on one tack and then on the 
other, come up with us. 

As we got away from the island we 
found the wind blowing steadily from the 
southward, while in shore it still came 
from the westward. This gave us a great 
advantage. 

“ We'll hoist the sail, lads,” said Mr. 
Griffiths, “ and see if a whale-boat can 
beat a double canoe.” 

The men, who were streaming from 
every pore, gladly obeyed. The mast was 
set up in an instant, the sail hoisted, and 
“Young Hopeful,” as the doctor called 
our boat, glided rapidly over the dancing 
waters. 

We had made good way before we saw 
the sails of the canoes once more hoisted, 
standing, as far as we could make out, for 
the north-west. 

How we hod got the wind, it would take 
them a long time to come up with ns. The 
wind was too fresh to allow the oars to be 
of any use. We trusted, however, to the 
good jirovidenoe of God to carry ns clear. 
All that we could do was to sit quiet and 
hope that the wind would continue steady. 
We could see the canoes in the north-east 
hull down, and we hoped that we might 
keep ahead till night would hide us from 
their sight. The mate said he was sure 
that they would not then attempt to follow 
ns farther. 

“But. I say, is any one hungry P” ex¬ 
claimed Homer. “ We’ve had no break¬ 
fast, you’ll remember.” 

We had all been too excited to think of 
eating, but the mention of food excited our 
appetites, and the mate told the doctor to 
serve out provisions. 

The occupation of eating assisted to pass 
the time, and to raise our spirits. The 
mate told us that he and the doctor had 
determined to steer for the Pellew Islands, 
the inhabitants bf which, though uncivi¬ 
lised, were supposed to be of a mild dis- 
TOsition, and likely to treat us kindly. 
Even had we intended to steer for Guam, 
the canoes in that direction would have 
prevented us doing so. 

Frem .the Pellew Islands we should have 
a long voyage round to Manilla. When 
once there we should be sure of finding 
European vessels on board of which we 
should be able to obtain a passage to some 
English settlement. Every now and then, 
while we were eating, I took a look at the 
canoes, but the sight of them didn’t spoil 
my appetite, nor that of the rest of us, as 
far as I could judge. 

“ They are getting no nearer,” I ob¬ 
served. 

“Wait till they come about,” said 
Homer; “ they’ll then be up with us fast 
i iiongh, and this may be the last meal we 
shall ever cat.” 

“ Haul in the slack of that, you young 
croaker,” cried the mate, in an angry 


tone. “ You would like to make the others 
as much afraid as you are yourself.” 

Homer could not say he was not afraid, 
for he looked it. The breeze freshened, 
and the boat made good way in spite of 
being heavily laden, standing up well to 
all the sail we could set. For another 
hour er more we could see the canoes. 

At last the mate, standing up, took a 
look at them, and then cried, 

“Hurrah! they have gone about, and 
are steering for the land.” 

Just as the sun set they disappeared, and 
we had no longer any fear of being fol¬ 
lowed. The mate now set a regular watch 
—the rest of us lay down as we best 
could along the thwarts, or at the bottom 
of the boat with some of Jack’s matting 
for pillows. We were rather crowded, to 
be sure, but we were thankful to have 
escaped our enemies, and hoped, in spite of 
its length, that we should have a pros¬ 
perous voyage. 

Day after day we sailed on. Mr. Griffiths 
maintained good discipline among us. 
Everything was done with as much regu¬ 
larity as if we were aboard ship. He got us 
to spin yams and sing songs. I thus heard 
more of Jack’s adventures than I ever since 
have been able to get out of him. He 
corroborated all. that Miles Soper had told 
me and added much more. Sam Coal told 
us how he had once been a slave in the 
Southern States of America, and made his 
escape, and, being followed, was nearly 
caught, and how a kind Quaker sheltered 
him, at the risk of his own life, and got him 
away on board a ship, where he found that 
he had not changed much for the better, in 
some respects; but then, as he said, 

“ Dis nigger feel dat he was a fr^ man, 
and dat make up for all de rest.” 

The wind was fair and the sea calm. 
Our chief fear was that we might run 
short of water, so Mr. Griffiths thought it 
wise to put us upon on allowance at once. 
Several times flying-fish fell aboard, which 
we didn’t despise, although wo had to eat 
them raw, or rather dried in the sun. If 
we had had fuel we might have managed 
to make a fire and cook them, but in our 
hurry to get off we had come away without 
any spare wood. 

“Never mind, lads,” said the mate; 
“ we’ll get some at the Pellew Islands, and 
after that we’ll have a hot meal every other 
day at least.” 

Brown was always on the look-out with 
his harpoon, ready to strike any large fish 
which might come near us, but they seemed 
to know what we were a^ut, and kept at 
a respectful distance. Now and then a 
shark would come up and have a look at 
us, and the men would call him all manner 
of names. One day as we were running 
along at the rate of about five knots an 
hour, we saw a black fin coming up astern; 
it sheered off under the counter and then 
floated up abreast of us, just coming near 
enough to show us its wicked eye. It kept 
too far off, however, for Brown to strike it, 
or it might have paid dearly for its curi¬ 
osity. At last, cocking its eye, it gave a 
turn of its toil, and off it went like a shot, 
followed by our roars of laughter, 

“ ’Pend on it. Jack Shark find dat we 
not going to make dinner for him dis day! ” 
cried Sam Coal, “so he tink better go look 
out sumber else.” 

Such were the trifling incidents which 
afforded us amusement and assisted to keep 
up our spirits. It was trying work, thus to 
sit all day and day after day in an open boat 
with nothing to do, and unable to move 
about freely. We were very thankful, how¬ 


ever, to bo favoured by such fine wea¬ 
ther. 

At last Mr. Griffiths stood up in the 
stem sheets, and, after shading his eyi s 
for some time—for the sun had already 
passed the zenith, said quietly, “ Lads, we 
have made a good landfall, I’m much 
mistaken if we have not the Pellew Islands 
in sight. I make out a dozen or more blue 
hillocks rising above the horizon. Sit quiet, 
however, for you won’t see them just yet. 
We shall have to heave-to to-night outside 
the reef which surrounds them, but I hope 
we shall get a.shore in the morning.” 

This news cheered us up, for we were 
beginning to get somewhat downcast, and 
some of us thought that we must have 
passed the islands altogether, and might 
make no other land till we reached the 
Philippines. We ran on till dark, by 
which time wo could make out one large 
island and a number of smaller ones, some 
to the northward and some to the south¬ 
ward, with a reef marked by a line of 
white foam surrounding them. As it would 
be dangerous to attempt looking for a pas¬ 
sage through the reef except in dayhgbt, 
we hove-to, and the watch below lay down 
—or “ turned in,” as we used to call it— 
rejoicing in the hope of setting our feet 
on dry ground the next morning, and 
getting a plentiful supply of provisions. 
I had to keep the middle watch with Jim. 
I took good care not to let my eyes close, 
for we were at no great distance from the 
reef, and I knew the danger of being 
drifted on it. Now I looked to windward 
to make sure that no vessel was approach¬ 
ing to run us down, now at the reef to find 
out whether we were drifting nearer it than 
was safe. After a long silence Jinx spoke 
to me. 

“There’s something on my mind, Peter,” 
he said. “ I’m afraid that now you have 
found your brother Jack you’ll not bo 
caring for me as you used to do, for the 
whole of the last day you have not opened 
your lips to me, while you have been talk¬ 
ing away to him.” 

“Don’t let such an idea rest on your 
mind, Jim,” I answered. “I very natu¬ 
rally talked to Jack, for of course I wanted 
to hear everything he had been about since 
he first went to sea, and it’s only lately I 
have been able to get him to say much. I 
don’t think that anything will make me 
forget your affection for me. Though Jack 
is my brother, you’ve been more than a 
brother, and as brothers we shall remain 
till the end of life.” 

In this way I did my best to satisfy Jim’s 
mind. It hadn’t before occurred to me 
that there was any spice of jealousy in him, 
and I determined in future to do my best 
to prevent him having any such feeling. 
We talked on just as we used to do after 
that. 

The wind was light, and except a slight 
swell coming from the eastward, the sea 
was perfectly smooth. If it hadn’t been 
for the talking I should have found it a 
hard matter to keep my eyes open. After 
I lay down, I hM been for some time 
asleep, as I fancied, when I heard the 
mate cry, 

“ Out oars, lads! Pull for your lives ! ”■ 

I jumped up in a moment. 

The strong current into which the boat 
had got was carrying her along at the rate 
of five knots an hour towards the reef, 
over which the sea was breakiug and rising 
up in a wall of white foam. 

There was now not a breath of wind, 
but a much greater swell was coming in. 
than before. 
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We all bent to our oars, and had good 
reason to be thankful that we had got 
them to help us. for a sailing vessel would 
very quickly have been dashed to pieces 
on the reef, and every soul aboard lost. 

The mate b eaded the boat off from the 
shore in a diagonal course, so that wi’ 
ho^ soon to get out of the current. 
StUl. notwithstanding all our efforts, we 
appeared to be drawing nearer and nearer 
the reef as the current swept us along, and 
I began to think that, notwitbstamling all 
we had gone through, we were doomed to 
be lost at last. The mate, however, cbetre<l 
us up. 

Daylight soon broke. As the sun rose 
the wind increased, and presently, a fresh 
breeze springing up, he hauled aft the 
sheet, and with the help of the oars the 
boat moved quickly along till we got out 
of the current. 

We were now able to venture clos(' 
enough to the reef to look out for a safe 
opening. At last we found one a little to 
the southward of the largest island, and 
hauling np, we steered for it. 

The sea broke on either side of the 
passage, which wag large enough for a 
good-sized vessel t 4 > venture through. 
We stood on, keeping a look-out for 
dangers ahead. 

were soon inside, where the water 
was perfectly smooth. Seeing a snug little 
harbour, we ran for it. As we approjiohod 
we saw a number of natives coming down, 
darkish-skinned fellows, though not so 
black as those of the Caroline Islands ; all 
of them without a stitch of clothing on 
except a loin-cloth; but they were plea¬ 
sant-looking, and wo saw no weapons 
amo sg them. 

The mate, however, kept the muskets 
concealed in the stemsheets, ready for use 
in case they were only acting treacher¬ 
ously, and should suddenly rush down ui)on 
us with clubs and spears. Still, as we got 
nearer, and waved our hands, they showed 
no inclination to attack us, and made evciy 
sien to let us understand that they wished 
to'be friends. 

We therefore lowered the sail, and pulled 
the boat gently towards tho beach. On 
fhi« they came down, and when we jumped 
out, helped us to haul her up. There was 
one Tnan who seemed to be the chief. He 
came up and shook hands with Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths, the doctor, and me, and then ordered 
six of his people to stay by the boat, as we 
supposed to guard her. He made no ob¬ 
jection when the mate and the doctor went 
back to get the muskets, but seemed to 
think it very natural that they should 
wish to be armed amongst so many 
strangers. 

The other people were in the meantime 
making friends svith the rest of our party. 
The chief now invited us up to his house. 
It was built of tnmks of small trees and 
bamboo canes, and thatched with palm 
leaves, much in the same stylo as tho huts 
of other South Sea islanders, though of a 
fair size. It was also very clean, and the 
fioors were covered with mats. He begged 
03 to sit down near him, while he squatted 
■n a mat at one end of tho room. 

As we could only talk by signs, wc didn’t 
' ty much. Presently a number of girls 
:r’peared, bringing clay dishes, with fish 
and fowl and vegetables. As soon as 
they were placed on the ground, be told 
03 to fall to, and a very good meal we 
enjoyed, after the uncooked food we had 
lived on so long. 

The mate made signs that we had oome 
from the eastward, and were boimd west 


for the Philippines, of which he seemed to 
have heard. 

After dinner ho took us down to the 
shore, and showed us some fino large 
eanei's, with tho stems and stems well 
carved. They were used for going about 
l)otwe«’n the islands, but I don’t think they 
could have done much in a heavy sea. 
Some were large enough to hold thirty or 
forty men. He then had a look at our 
bout, and seemed to wonder that we had 
come so far in her. 

The mate explained to him that though 
she was shorter, she had much higher sides, 
and was much lighter built than his canoes. 
From the way he behaved wo had no doubts 
ns to his friendly intentions, or any anxiety 
about the men who were attended to by 
other natives. 

In the evening he gave us another 
feast, and then took us to a clean new 
hut, which by his signs wo understood we 
were to occupy. From tho way he behaved 
wc agreed that, though ho looked like a 
native savage, he was as civilised a gentle¬ 
man as we could wish to meet. The rest 
of our party wore billeted in huts close to 
us, and from the sounds of laughter which 
came from them we guessed that they and 
their hosts wore mightily amused with 
each other. The chief, after making signs 
to us to lie down and go to sleep, took his 
leave, and we were left alone. 

“ I hope our fellows will behave well, 
and not get into any quarrel with the 
natives,” observed the doctor. 

” I don’t think there’s any chance of 
that, though it would be a serious matter 
if they did,” answered Mr. Griffiths. 

“ If you’ll give me leave, sir. I’ll go and 
speak to them,” I said. “ I’m sure Jim 
and my brother Jack will behave properly, 
and so I should think would Brown.” 

“ It doesn’t do always to trust men,” 
said tho mate, “Just tell them to be 
careful. I would rather that we had been 
all together, but it won’t do to show that 
we’re suspicious of the natives.” 

I acco^in^y got up, and, directed by 
the sounds I heard, went to the other huts, 
I found Jack and Jim in one of them, with 
a number of natives sitting round them, 
examining their dresses and trying to 
imitate their way of speaking. 

I advised them to let their friends know 
that they were sleepy and wanted to lie 
down. As soon as they did this, the na¬ 
tives got np in the politest way possible, 
and spread mats for them at one side of 
the room. In the next hut I found Miles 
Soper and Sam Coal. I said to them what 
I had said before to Jack and Jim, and I 
then went on to another but, the na¬ 
tives in each behaving in precisely the same 
manner. 

When I told the mate, he was perfectly 
satisfied, and said that we must trust the 
natives. We were not mistaken. Early 
the next morning a plentiful meal was 
brought us, and during our stay on the 
island wc wore treated with the greatest 
kindness by these mild and courteous 
people. Tho doctor said that they were 
Malays, though very unlike many of their 
brethren scattered about the Indian seas. 

Having recovered completely from the 
effects of being cramped up so long in the 
boat, and the unwholesome food we had 
lived on, we were anxious to prosecute our 
voyage. 

The chief looked very sorrowful when 
the mate told him we must be going, and 
that we should he thankful to him for pro¬ 
visions and water for tho voyage. V^en 
he told bis people, they brought us down 


fowls and vegetables enough to fill the boat. 
We showed them our hen-coop, in which we 
could keep a number of the fowls alive, 
but that we wanted food for them. Off 
they ran, and quickly came back with a 
good supply. 

By this time we could understand racli 
other wonderfully well, helping out what 
we said by signs. The chief gave us all a 
grand feast the last night of our stay, and 
tho next morning, having shaken hands 
with all round, we went aboard, and once 
more put to sea. Tlu? natives at the same 
time came off in th<dr canoes and accom¬ 
panied us some way outside the reef; then, 
with shouts and waving of hands, they 
wished us good-bye. 

We had a long j)a3sage before us, but wc 
were in good health and spirits, and wo 
hoped to perform it in safety. We had to 
keep a sharp look-out at night, for, as the 
mate told us, there were some small islands- 
between the Pellcw and the Philippines, 
and that.he not being certain of their exact 
position, we might run upon them. 

For a whole week we had fine weather, 
though, as the wind was light, we didn’t 
make much way. At the end of that time- 
clouds began to gather in the horizon, and 
soon covered the whole sky, while thn 
wind shifted to the north-west, and in a 
short time was blowing a heavy gale. The 
sea got up, and the water every now and 
then, notwithstanding our high sides, broke- 
aboard, and we had to hike to bailing. 
Night came on, and matters grew 
worse. 

We all had confidence in Mr. Griffiths’s 
skill, and as be had, by his good seaman¬ 
ship, preserved our lives before, wo hoped 
that we should again escape. At length 
ho determined to try his former plan, and, 
heaving the boat to, we cast out a raft, 
formed by the oars, and rode to it. Tho- 
gale, however, increased, and seemed likely 
to turn into a regular typhoon. 

There was no sleep for any of ns that 
night; all hands had to keep bailing, while 
a heavier sea than we had yet encoimtered 
broke aboard and carried away a large 
portion of our provisions, besides drowning 
all the fowls m the hen-coop. Most of' 
us, I suspect, began to think that we should 
never see another sunrise. It seemed a 
wonder, indeed, that the boat escaped being- 
knocked to pieces. Had it continued long 
we must have gone down. Towards morn¬ 
ing, however, the wind moderated, and 
before noon we were able to haul tho raft 
aboard and once more make sail. But 
there we were on the wide ocean, with but 
scanty provisions and a sorely battered 
boat. 

The weather still looked unsettled, and 
we feared that we should have another 
bad night of it. The greater part of the 
day had gono by, when Brown, who was 
at the helm wbUe the mate was taking 
some rest, suddenly exclaimed, 

“ A sail! a soil! She’s standing tbia 
way.” 

We aU looked out to the northward, and 
there made out a large vessel steering- 
directly for ns. 

(To bt eontinued.) 
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BICYCLES 
AND BICYCLING. 

•Tornixc {conlimied). 

I C Y C T. IS T S 
\ asiUing in 
the country 
undoubted’ 

ly bave 
great ad- 
* vantage 
over their confreres 
in Loudon or it'4 im- 
inediato neighbour¬ 
hood, in that they 
get on to good roads 
when starting frotn their 
own doors. All the roads 
leading out of town are 
for some considerable dis¬ 
tance more or less bad 
for bicycling, and till the 
macadam is left fairly 
l>ehind one, the pleasure 
of riding can hardly be 
said to begin. 

In attempting a cir¬ 
cular run it will be well, 
therefore not to make 
London a starting-point, 
but to select a 8{)ot out¬ 
side the metropolitan 
radius. The soutli-west 
of London i.s perhaps 
ino*it favoured by metro¬ 
politan bicyclists, though 
there are several influen¬ 
tial clubs which have 
their headquarters in the 
north, notable among 


established club. 

The road to Brighton is very popular, and as 
tnost riders select this for their flrst trip, we 
will give some notes on the various routes 
thither, of which there are no less than six—viz., 
•rid. Redhill, Keigate, Lingfield, East Grinstead, 
Horsham, and Chorley. The longest way is 
l»v East Grinstead, tho shortest % Kedhill, 
fifty-eight and fifty-one miles being the re¬ 
spective distances. 

The road vid East Grinstea4 cannot be re- 




top there is a splendid run down-hUl nearly all 
the way into Brighton. | 

There i.s, of course, an immense nnmhor of 
hotels in Brighton, offering any amount of 
accommodation, but wc can .strongly recommend 
the Old Ship ; it is well patroniscu by bicyclist.\J 
and tho charges are moderate. 

The Portsmouth road is perhaps the most 
favoured by riders. To give some idea of the 
number of men who patronise this road, we 
may mention that no less than eighty-six riders 
had called one day last week before twelve 
o'clock at one inn, not to mention those who 
had gone past without calling. Starting from 
Westminster Biidge, along the Albeit Embank- 


tionally gooil in parts, notably betw«»en Hun- 
gerford and Newbury, is in »-oine places bad, 
esi>€cially between Slough ami Maidenhead, in 
very dry wtather (Fig. 1). It is on the whole 
one of the most level loads in England, and 
used to be popular on account of this nuality in 
the days when men were not so good at hill¬ 
riding as they am now. 

'The road to Yarinonth is very popular among 
bici^jliats, e.specially thaso residing in the east 
of London. We should advise jujy one going 
the joinmey to take the train from Liverpool 
Street far as Komford, fur the iiiaiu road from 
IjondonNlo this place is very bud riding; but 
from here through Brentwood and Ingatestone to 


The best scenery is on the Horsham road, 
but we should recommend the route rid Kei- j 
gate. Starting from Westinin.ster Bridge, the j 
road lies througli Tooting and Mitcham to 
Sutton, all more or less bumpy macadam. It j 
is mostly up-hill work from here to Iteigate Hill. 
Very great caution must be observed in descend- i 
ing this liill, uud we would strongly advise all | 
riders who do not know the road tlioroughly to 
get off and walk | 
before coining to 
the Suspension 
Bridge, as it is one 
of the worst hills 
in Surrey. You 
can mount again 
on coming to the 
turnpike half way 
down. 

' After leav’ng 

Boigutc, there is 
a nice level run 
of about six miles 
to Crawley, Four 
miles beyond 
Crawley is Hand- 
cross, and there 
are two roads to 
Brighton from 
here, one by Bolncy, the other by Clayton, 
which is the better of the two. There is a long 
hill over the downs by Clayton Tunnel, which 
most men will walk up, but on leaching tlie 


Chobliam to Kiplcy, twenty-three miles from 
London, is very goc^, but nither hilly. The 
Talbot at Kiplcy is a tirst-rate rduce to stop for 
lunch ; it i.s one of the old-fasliioned coacliiiig 
inii.s, and in the season the Guildford, coach 
changes horses here. 

Kipley is a dcliglitful country place, six miles 
from a rtiilway-stitioii, consequently free from 
excursionists. From Kiplcy to Guildford the 
road is splendid—six miles of tlie best roadway 
in England. There is a steep hill down into 
Guildford, dangerous unless with a very power¬ 
ful brake. Take tho left-hand turning at the 
bottom, thence throiigli Godalming and Milford 
to the Hind Head. Three miles of up-hill work 
here ; a most splendid view from tlie summit, 
thence into Liphook, through Petersfield and 
Homdean, to Cosliam. All good surface, but 
hilly. The last bit of road into Portsmouth is 
not good. The Sus.sex at Portsmouth is a good 
hotel and can be recommended. 

The road from I.a)ndon to Buth is one famous 
in the annals of bicycling, the London Bicycle 
Club holding their annual 100-mih road nice 
over this course, on which .some wonderful times 
have been done. Tlie Bath roail, though exet'p- 



•eommenaea except for tho sake of paying a 
vi.sit to the Railway Hotel at this place, one of 
tliw most popular ho.stclrics frctiuented by bicy- 
-clisU. , This road is extremely liilly aud bacL 


meut, through Wand.swoiLli, over 'Winibledon 

Common, to Kingston, therond isall macadam, 

and rather rougli riding. From Kingston to 
llsher the road improves, and tlience through 


Chelmsfoni it is very go.u 
through Witham and Kelv 

The la.st time the writer tiA 

he accomplished the distaucJi 


and continues 90 
tdoii to (Jolchester. 
idled over this roiid 
Ju belwecu Komford 
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For those of our readers who think of start¬ 
ing on a long straightaway journey we can 
recommend the road to the Laud's End. T}»cre 
are some tremendous hills to be encountered, so 
it is imperative that plenty of brake power be 
provided. The total distance is 283 miles. 
The road is fairly level, but rather rough to 
Houn.slow. Here, taking the loft liand, it is 
level to Staines, but generally dusty in summer 
and heavy in winter, tlie road being gravel. 
Thence to Egham is heavy sainl, but then up 
Egham Hill, a gooil liard gravel road, tolerably 
hilly, leads past Virginia Water through Bag- 
shot. From here to Horchcater the surface, on 
the whole, is excellent, and though after 
Andover there i.s hardly a continuous mile of 
level, there are not more than four or five un- 
ridablc hills of any length. Dorchester to 
Bridport starts with a two-mile ridable incline, 
and after some short pitches a very steep hill 
at Long Bredy, near Winterbourne Abbas, i.s 
reaehetl. Thence to Bridport is hilly, and 
rough in places. Thence it is pretty level. 
Another two-miles incline out of the town, but 


and ^^oodbndge. sixty-five miles, in five hours 
smd twenty minutes, including all stoppages. 
Tms was with the help of a very strong wind ; 
still it will give some idea of the general goodness 
of the road. 


the surface is excellent, and, indeed, continues 
good all the way to Exeter, being formed of 
Mint. Near Chiaeock it is very hilly ; the same 
near Cbarniouth, but a little less hilly on to 
Axminster. Yury rough hill down into Honiton, 


to Truro the road improves. Truro to Feuzanca 
is very fair except the last two miles. The ro;id 
from Fenzance to tho I..aad’a Eud is very bad. 
indeed. 

It is not of course po.ssiblc, within the limits 
of an articlo, to <lo more than describe briefly 
just a few of the roads in England. There is. 
nothing like exploring the country for oneself. 
A copy of Carey’s Book of lloads is a first-rato- 
manual to have by ouo. It is not published 
now, and can only bo purchased second-hand. 
The Coventry ^laohinists Company publisli a 
book of Toad.s somcUiing on the same plan, and 
it contains much useful informatioo. A good 
map of England showing the roails should also 
be purchased. It is wonderful how useful a. 
bicycle in in instilling a knowledge of ijraclicai 
geography, and it is undoubtedly the fact that 
thousands of young men have in this w.ay ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of their own country, of 
which, without a bicycle, they would have re~ 
maiued for ever ignorant. 

(To be amtintud.) 


Before coming to Woodbridge we pass through 
Ipswich, and have a long hill to climb going out 
of the town. After Woodbridge the road passes 
through Wickham Market, and Sa.xmundham to 
Wangford ; from here to Yarmouth is twenty 
milen, the rood throughout being very good, 
with the exception of the last two miles (Fig. 2), 
The main road from London to Manchester, 
186 miles, may be described thus : good to 
Dunstable : between here and Northampton 
jwvtty goo^l but hilly ; from here to Market 
H&rt^roagh good, but still hilly ; here to Derby 
through Leicester very good. Through the 
Peak district to Buxton is levelv scenery, but 
the roods are not particuUry good, and between 
here and Manchester they are in places very bad. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING FOR BOYS. 

BY U. HARRIS, B.A. B.SC. 

I T is curious that amidst the miscellaneous 
creatures which boys make n practice of 
keeping or petting, such wonderful, interest¬ 


ing, and profitable insects ns bees seem quitf* 
neglected. They cost nothing or next lo 
nothing for food. They will provide nourish- 


but thence fourteen mil^s of very gootl going 
into Exeter, except about two miles near Fenny 
Bridges. A steep hill out of Exeter is unrid- 
able, and tho descent on tho other side is as 
bad. A series of similar hills, loose and flinty, 
continue to Okehampton ; thence the road, 
thougli billy, is excellent to Launceston. 
Thence on to IkKimin is very hilly, and con¬ 
tinues so for ten miles beyond ; but from here 
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ment and take exercise by themsv'lvcs, and will 
be sure to come home after their airy flights. 
They build marvellous dwellings and store¬ 
houses, and fill the latter with a lujuid delicious 
to our taste and very valuable as an article of 
sale. They can be kept in town or country, in 
4iny little corner of garden, and may l>e made U) 
yield constant anmsemont and instruction. 

Rabbits need a special shed, perpetual look¬ 
ing after in the. way of Iccfling, cleaning out, etc., 
and have many inconveniences connected with 
thorn. ^Vhite mice, piebald rats, snakes, red- 
poles, canaries, pigcoii.s, with their various 
■jiointsof attraction, all liavc special drawbacks 
-associated with them ; but this is not the cruse 
"With bees. 

Some reader may at onc«* be tempted to a.sk, 
** But how about tfie stings ? ” 

Now there is really very little danger of any 
Tni.schief or trouble in thi.s respect, if reasonable 
<»re be taken. Only a few months ago the 
■writer ha<l occ.asion to see on business an en¬ 
thusiastic bee-keeper, w'ho i-s at the head of a 
Tcry large day-school a few miles from London. 
This gentleman not only keep.s a large numl>er 
of bees, but si-ts tin* hives along one side of his 
playground, as his g.nrden premises are very 
limited ; and he aflirmed that neither did the 
boys interfere with the bees nor the bees with 
the boys. As for himself, ho handles his insect 
friends as if they were flies, and never fears any 
injury from them. It is true these creatures 
seem to have aversions to certain persons, but 
these arc quite exceptional ca-ses, and most 
people may safely go amongst even busily work¬ 
ing-bee communitie.s without getting stung. 
*Quietnes.s and fearlessness are usually sufficient 
,protectives. 

In the hope, therefore, of inti^restin^ boys in 
the subject of bees, and with the desire of ex¬ 
tending the keeping of these insects on humane 
and profitable principle.s, we will devote a few 
papers to the subject of the structure, liabits, 
and produce of bees, and the best methods of 
bee-culture. 

We shall not trouble the reader with scientific 
descriptions and learned terms, for our aim is, 
as all boys will desire, a thoroughly practical 
one. Information of a strictly entomological 
kind can be easily obtained from any good book 
-on insects, or from an encyclopaedia. But we 
must devote a little space to the structure of 
the classes of the hive community, so that they 
may be distinguished from each other, for this 
is a matter of some importance in the proper 
.management of our winged friends. 

(To be eontiMud.) 
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BIRDS’ EGGS AND EGG 
COLLECTING* 

By thk Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.-s., 

Chai'lain avd Lecturer to the “ Fellowship 
0/ AnimaW FrienJu.” 

o begin, many 
persons have 
asked, or rather, 
demanded of 
me, in no mea¬ 
sured terms, 
how I could 
advocate the 
cruel amuse¬ 
ment of BlIlD- 
NESTING. 
Heart r ending 
letters have 
!)ecn copiously 
•sliowerea upon 
me depicting 
the agonies sulTfivd hy birds when depnved of 
their young, and comparing me to a variety of 
historical personages, Nero being generally 
chosen to represent ancient, and Legree modern 
literature. 

Now the question is a very unfair one, and 
the inferonee still les.s fair. The well-meaning 

• Soe thu coloured plate ot “.Some Favourite British 
IVinl.V pubUBhed with outlay part. 
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writers of these letters (which I never answer) 
and I attach two ditferent meanings to the term 
“ bird-nesting." They fancy that it signifirs 
the destruction of every nest that can be found, 
the theft of all the eggs, and either the lobbery 
or murder of the young. If my conception of 
bird-ue-sting were the same as theirs, or even 
approached it, I should feel and write quite as 
severely. 

My idea is totally dilTerent. Just as the 
genuine entomologist is the best friend of the 
in-sccts, never killing eveji a noisome insect 
without just cause, so is the genuine ornitholo¬ 
gist the best friend of the binls, even though 
he should know every nest within miles, and 
lay them under contribution for his collcctlou 
of egg.s. 

Putting the question on the lowest of all 
grounds, namely, self-interest, the egg-coUector 
would not be foolish enough to rob or destroy 
nests, and still less to kill the young. He 
knows that he w'ould drive the birds from the 
neighbourhood, and so spoil his hoi>es of obtain¬ 
ing more eggs in the following season. Were 
it, therefore, but for the sake of increasing his 
own collection he would be very tender with the 
birds, and do all that he could to encourage and 
foster them. 

1 will now' show that bird-nesting, as I un¬ 
derstand the word, is not cruel. 

I assume that the young egg-collector will 
neither destroy eggs nor meddle with the young 
birds when hatched, and that he visits the nests 
for the sake of studying the habits of birds and 
enlarging hU collection of eggs. 

In the first place, birds are not arithmeticians, 
and seem to be devoid of the faculty of number. 
No bird appears able to count its eggs, and if 
they are gradually withdrawn, without damag¬ 
ing the nest or alarming the parents, the bird 
goes on laying witliout seeming conscious of tlie 
loss w'hich she has sustained. 

A very familiar example of this fact is to be 
found in our domestic poultry. Surely no one 
would say that poultry-keejiers are guilty of 
cruelty when they go round the ncste each 
morning and collect the new-laid eggs. The 
hens are quite unconscious that they have been 
robbed, and as long as a .single nest-egg is left 
to them, though it be nothing but alump of 
chalk, so long will they go on laying, provided 
that their stock be not wholly exhausted. 

Such is the case with the wild birds. Each 
species has an average number of young to be 
hatched in each season, and to this normal 
number the bird generally adheres with tolerable 
closeness. 

Thu.s we may expect a blackbird, a thrush, 
a rook, or a crow', to lay four or five eggs. 
Should there he hut a single egg in the nest, we 
should wait until two or three more have been 
added. We should then take two of them, and 
by repeating this process may hope to procure 
seven or eight eggs from a single nest. When 
we cease to remove them the bird will make up 
lier normal number, and hatch her full brood. 

Pigeons never lay more than two eggs, and so 
as soon as a second egg is laid one mast be 
removed. As some biids, such as kingfishers, 
bottle-titmice, and water-hens, lay a consider¬ 
able number of eggs, their nests afford a very 
large supply for the cabinet or exchange. 

In all such cases wo should be very careful 
not to injure the nest, and, if pos.sible, should 
not leave any traces of our intrusion. With 
some birds, such as the kingfisher, the dippt*r, 
and the sand-martin, this is impossible, but these 
birds seem to be little aflected by the damage 
done to their homes. 

There are a ver}* few birds, such as the wry¬ 
neck, the woodi>ecker, and llie nuthatch, whose 
eggs it is almost impossible to procure without 
injuring or destrojnng the nest. These species 
ne.st in hollow trees, and there is scarcely any 
method of getting at them except by cutting 
away the wood. Still, in a skilful hand, a 
flexible twig, tipjied with bird-lime, will often 
succeed in extricating the eggs without injuring 
the nest or alarming the parents. 

1 may riTention that this mode of egg-taking 
requires some little practice. 

Tho bird-lime should only be put on the twig 
< - 


just before it is wanted, and when it is inserted 
into the hole the greatest care must be taken 
le^t it should touch the sides. Wlien it is 
broucht in contact with the egg, the t^vig 
should be twisted round and round between the 
fingers, so as to give the bird-lime a stronghold 
of the egg. It should then be withdrawn as 
carefully as it was introduced, both hands being 
required for this purpose, and if the young col¬ 
lector has a plentiful stock of patience as well 
as abundant time, be will rarely fail in securing 
his prize. 

It is better to be alone when using tlie bird¬ 
lime, as a companion is apt to become iiiqni- 
tieiit and hurry the operator. Even talkicg 
will endanger the success of the OJ^€^atioD, for 
the whole of the faculties aickcnt at the stretch, 
and the attention must not be relaxed for a 
single moment. 

Removing the bird-lime from the eggs after 
they have been taken is not at all an easy 
business. But if the eggs be kept under water 
the bird-lime can be cleared off without adhering 
to the fingem. And the young egg-collector 
who is about to try this plan of obtaining eggs 
must remember that bird-Ume can safely be 
handled with wet fingers. 

I have often seen boys who had neglected this 
simple precaution make pitiful figures of them¬ 
selves in a few minutes. The binl-lime stretehes 
out into long, tenacious threads, adhering to 
everything which it touches. The fingers are 
tied together by innumerable viscid strings, and 
in his endeavours to remove it from his hands 
the miserable boy covers his face, hair, and 
clothes with the ever-multiplying threads of the 
sticky bird-lime. 

Tigers are sometimes killed in India by the 
help of bird-lime. 

The native hunters first ascertain the track 
over which the animal is in the habit of passing, 
and then lay on the path a number of leaves 
besmeared with bird-lime. The tiger comes up, 
puts bis paw on one of the leaves, and feeling 
encumbered by it, tries to shake it off. 

Failing in this attempt, ho sniffs about his 
feet in order to find out the cause of his annoy- 
ance, w'hen another leaf sticks on his nose. 
This he tries to rub off with his paw, and in so 
doing drag.s strings of hird-linie across his face, 
and probably ties down pne of his eyelids. Leaf 
after leaf is thus fastened on his head, until at 
last, after the manner of the cat tribe, he throws 
himself on his hack, rolls among the leaves, aud 
in his stru^les attaches so m.aiiy of them to his 
head that be is quite blinded for the time. 

Now is the hunter’s ox>portunity, and before 
the animal can sec his foe a fatal wound can be 
inflicted without risk. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that tlie 
greatest care must be taken to prevent tlie bird¬ 
lime from touching the sides of the hole, as in 
that case the parent bird would be sure to come 
into contact with it, and might die before it 
could release itself. 

Do not try to make bird-lime for yourself. It 
is a troublesome and not very cosy process. 
It costs just as much trouble to make a very 
little as a large quantity, and you may save 
yourself the trouble hy buying a pennyworth 
when you want it. It is sold at nearly all bird- 
sliops, but you may have to wait for some days 
after giving your order. 

Do not worry yourself about blowing the 
eggs at the time, as the ojM’ration is a long one, 
and can he better performed in a room than in 
the open air. It is well to cany some cotton 
wool with you in case of finding a very rare egg, 
but as a rule the touch of a proctised egg- 
collector ifi so delicate that he can carry his 
prizes home without breaking them. 

Olimbing-.spurs will be found absolutely 
necessary in ascending trees with very large and 
smooth trunks. They should be made very 
broad in the imside of the stirrup, as the pres¬ 
sure of the iron on the iisidc of the foot is very 
great, and, if the iron be narrow, cau.ses excru¬ 
ciating pain. Take care of the spurs when you 
have ascended the tree, as there i.s some danger 
of slipping aud striking the point of the spur 
into the instep of the opposite foot. The safest 
plan is to remove them as soon as the branches 
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are reached, hang them to a bough, aud replace 
them when the desceut bos to be made. 

In all dim bill i there is one golden rule. 
'WbereTer you cau descend you can ascend 
(provided you do uot jump or drop), but not 
tier wrsd. 

In ascending you see your way, and can draw 
yourself gently from jjoint to point, la de* 
scending you have to feel with the toes for a 
safe foothold, and the eyes are almost usdeiw, 
Aho, it is im^vo-isible to let the body down as 
gently as it can l>€ drawn up, and a slip, 
therefore, is more likely to happen in the 
docent than the ascent. 

Looking upwards or downwanis makes all the 
difference. 1 have more than once seen boys 
who bad asceniled a tree easily enough, because 
they were lookiirg upwards all the time, bc'come 
pnalysed with terror when the time came for a 
docent, and they were obliged to look down* 
wants. 

Descending the trunk of a tree large enough 
to require the climbing-simrs is rather a delicate 
process. The sei ret of doing it prop>erly is by 
dntening the body closely to the tree trunk, 
the legs being well spreaii, and reaching round 
the trunk as fkr as possible. 

{To iMJ conliamd.) 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Hymn from the Ganges. 

The River Ganges h.as witnessed manv 
strange siglits, most of them eonneeted with 
heiitlien supersti'ioii and crime. But there was ' 
one scene upon which angels might have looked j 
with joy, and which is worthy of perpetual j 
remembrance. It was almost at the close of 
last centuiT, in front of the missionary pre¬ 
mises at Serampore, where Dr. Cnrey long 
lalwarcd. A Hindoo of high caste, in the 
rime of life, being thirty-five years of age, 
aving openly professed his faitli in Christ, was 
baptized in the Ganges. There liave been many 
converts since, but tliis was the first man who 
trampled on caste, and counted all things loss for 
the knowledge of Christ. He afterwards be-.ramo 
eminent as a native preacher, baptized many 
hundreds of converts, and died full of years and 
honour, bearing triumphant testimony to liia 
faith in the .Saviour. Krishna Pal wrote 
several hymns in Bengalee, one of which is still 
sung in India, and a translation of it into 
En^ish was made, in 1801, by Carey’s friend, 
Dr. Marshman. It is not in many of our hymn- 
books, and therefore we give it, tpeing sure that 
even those who do not fully enter into its 
religious experience must feel interested in it ns 
the work of one whose confession of faith im¬ 
plied a noble heroism as well as true piety. 

O thou, mv soul, forget no more 
The Friend who all thy misery bore ; 

I.*t every idol be forgot, 

But oh, my soul, forget Him not. 

Renounce thy works and ways with grief, 
And fly to this most sure relief ; 

Kor Him forget who left His throne. 

And for thy life gave up His own ! 

Thy Lord for thee a body takes. 

Thy guilt assumes, thy fetters breaks, 
Discharging all tliy dreadful debt, 

And canst thou e’er such love forget f 

Ab, no I till life itself depart. 

His name shall cheer and warm my heart; 
And, lisping this, from earth I'll rise, 

And join tlie cliorus of the skies. 


SOLITAIRE. 

. Bv CArrxi.s Cbawlet, 

.1 itlAor gf “ Uaiiiy QaiMS/or Boyt'" etc., etc. 
Game VI. 

H ere we have one of the most difficult and 
yet most interesting of positions. Pro¬ 
ceed as before, taking care to learn the game 
so as to play without the numbered diagram. 
Remove the block marble. 
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The Left-uand Uppeu Line Game. 

Solibure may also be played by two persons, 
the object of one of them Being to defeat the other 
by contrary or opposite moves. Double Solitaire 
is, however, somewhat deficient iu the one great 
clement of all antagonistic games—variety. The 
problems already given will sulfice to introduce 
the game. Other problems may appear from 
time to time, should a desire for them be ex¬ 
pressed by my readers. All the games yet shown 
are alike in principle—the march of the men and 
the return to the starting-place. There are, as 
I have already indicated, several variations 
which it may perhaps be well to exhibit. 
The continuance of the scries will, and must, 
di'iiend on the amount of interest they evoke. 
So for the present, Vale / 



A Desperate Ride I 
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TTSEFUL EMPLOYMENTS FOE SPAEE HOEES. 


T here is no reason why boys of fair avera^ 
intelligence should not become expert in 
this really useful and ornamental work, and 
now is a ycry good time in the year to begin. 
As but very few tools are needed, and those not 
expensive ones, brains and perseverance rather 
than large outlay form the conditions of success. 
For materials you need stout branches, two, 



I.—RUSTIC WORK. 

branches. Before driving brads or nails tlirongh | 
the bark or branches, boro a hole with’ an awl, i 
so that the work will not split. Tho pattern j 
may be varied to suit your taste. Fig. 10, which | 
is the representation of a 2 )illar-table, will give ! 
a hint in this direction. 

For really serviceable rustic work, figs. 1, 2, 
8, 4, and 5 will afford good suggestions. 


ones. The whole structure should be v.'ell! 
braced. 

Another method of constructing the frame i* 
by the use of mortices and tenons. As .shown at 
B, fig. 6, the slioulJer of the tenon must be eut 
to fit the curve of the jiart that has received the 
mortice. 

Fig. 9 shows a method of interlacing split 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


three, or even four inches through, for all the 
principal parts of the structure you make. For 
tho covering of seats, table-tops, etc., branches 
about an inch in diameter are needed. To pre¬ 
pare these latter for use, cut them into lengths 
of about eight inches, and, with a hatchet or 
sharp, heavy knife, split them longitudinally in 
halves. If the w’ood h.as been freshly eut from 
the tree it will work easily ; if not, soak it well 


Figs. 6, 7, and 8 exemplify the principles 
for oonstnicting the frames. Fig. 7 show’s a 
simple way of making the legs for a seat without 
a back. When back and arms are desired, this 
simple structure may be modified by continuing 
one leg up as far as may be neceasary to foim 
the corner-post for the back, and the other a 
somewhat leas distance, to support the arm. 
Fig. 3, by a little study, will make this plain. 


branches to form the back of a settee. Th 
ends must be well secured to the rails. 

Fig. 10 is a table, the support of which i 
made from the stump of a small tree with tlL 
roots attached, the latter forming the feet. Ti) 
top may bo made of rough boards, covered wit 
small split branches, and it may be brace<i b 
curved or stmight I'ieces to the supportin, 
column. 




Fig. 6. 




in water over night. Trim up the pieces with 
a sharp^knife, tiking care to remove all the knots 
where the shoots have grown out from the 
branches. 

A good method of rustic work for beginners 
to take an old cliair, or table or settee-fmHic, 

I cover it with bark, or with these split 


“Wliere the legs cross, they should be “halved” 
togetlier, a.s at a, fig. 6. The seat-frame should 
meet tho legs as at B, fig. 6. To form the seat 
u.se five branches, same size as the supports, of 
the length required. Cut them as shown at c, 
fig. 6. Fasten the outer rails first, nailing 
them securely, and then fit in the centre 


Pieces of roots, or grotesque growths of cl 
tere of branches, may be used as ornaments 
various parts of rustic work, with good effc 
When you use smooth-barked wood a coat 
two of varni.sh will improve its appearance, 
not opi>]y the varnish till the wood in thorougl 
dry. 





















HOW I LOST MY FINGER. 


By JamkS Cox, li.N. 


N ot many years ago I Wonged to h er 
Majesty’s ship Iris, a smart little 
gim-Tosscl stationed on the W est Const of 
Africa. 

Wo had been cmising off the mouth of 
the Eiver Congfo for several weeks, watch¬ 
ing a suspicious-looking merchant barcpie, 
named the Dahome, which had been 
anchored off Shark’s Point (just inside the 
river) for the past two months. 

Now King Peter, a native chief who 
lived in the vicinity of the point, had 
hinted to our captain that the mast<'r of 
the barque was only waiting for the Iris to 
leave the Congo, when a cargo of slaves 
■would be taken on board for the slave- 
market in Cuba. 

In consequence of this information wo 


WhM« wa were rellinc together my faithful coxswain rulhod In. 
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were all determined not to let the Dahome 
slip through our hands if we could help it, 
so you may be sure that a constant and 
yigUant look-out was kept for her both day 
and night. 

One morning during my watch the cap¬ 
tain came on deck and said to me, 

. “ Mr. ClifFord, I intend to take the Iris 
up tho/river to-day as far as Banana Creek, 
and to remain there till the afternoon. 
While in the creek I shall get on board 
about fifty tons of coal, and tell the people 
at the factories there that I am going to 
leave the Congo for a short time to cruise 
up the coast to meet the admiral. I anti¬ 
cipate that directly the news gets wind the 
master of the Dahome will try to run his 
cargo; so I shall leave you this evening in 
the cutter to look alter the barque. I 
propose,” added Captain Hood, ‘‘ to leave 
the creek just before simset, steam close 
in to Shark’s Point in order to let the 
Dahom^’s crew see us, and then I shall 
stand out to sea, beat to windward for a 
day or two, and then return to the river to 
pick you up; and if you have good fortune, 
Mr. CliffoM,'! hope I shall find you in pos¬ 
session of the barque.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I answered; “ I shall be 

uite ready, and you may depend upon mo 

oing my best to take her if she ships the 
niggers.” 

Captain Hood then ordered mo to alter 
the course of the Iris and steer for Banana 
Creek, which I did, and about 11 a.m. we 
reached Banana, and made the Iiis fast. 

When this was done the captain asked 
me to accompany him on shore. 

I was very glad of a chance to stretch 
'my legs on terra firma, and in a few 
minutes had changed my uniform coat 
for a white jacket, and was wending my 
way towards the factories. 

At this time there were three factories 
at Banana Creek—largo wooden buildings 
surrounded by palisades and armed with 
brass howitzers. Each was in charge of a 
European superintendent, whose duty it 
was to store the palm oil brought from 
the interior by the natives, and ship it in 
the trading vessels as they arrived from 
England. 

On reaching the Dutch factory wo found 
the superintendent engaged in conversation 
with no less a person than the master of 
the Dahome. Walking straight up to them, 
Captain Hood, addressing himself to the 
superintendent, said, 

“ Mr. Van Bume, can you let me have 
sufficient coal to take the Iris up the coast 
to Ambrisetto ? I want it immediately, as 
I must endeavour to meet the admiral &cre 
before he sails for St. Xhome.” 

‘‘Oh yes, captain; you shall have it at 
once; ” and, calling a negro, ho ordered 
him to run down to the coal wharf and 
see to it. 

While the captain was talking to the 
superintendent I kept my eye on the master 
of the Dahome, and I fancied that he 
pricked up his ears and looked particularly 
happy when Captain Hood said that ho 
wanted to leave the Congo as soon as pos¬ 
sible to meet the admii-al. 

Wo remained at the factory for about an 
hour, and having settled for the coal re- 
tunied to the Iris to see how the coaling 
was progressing. Shortly after we noticed 
th(3 master of the barque crossing the river 
to iShark’s I’oint in his gig, and I thought 
to myself, “It won't ho long before you 
leave, my friend.” 

By 8 p.m. all the coal was in, and, steam 
bciiig up, we prepared to leave. As we 
t t off the hawsers from the tum'olo-dowu 


wharf to which we had been lashed, one of 
the crew, while employed hoisting up a 
boat, missed his footmg and fell overboard. 
The cry, “ Man overboard 1 ” was at once 
raised, and all hands rushed oft to render 
assistance. 

A gallant young officer, the mate of my 
watch, sprang into the creek, and happily 
succeeded in holding the man’s bead above 
water until a boat picked them both up. 
The action of the officer was plucky in the 
extreme, as the creek was infest^ with 
crocodiles. 

This accident delayed us for some time, 
and the sun was low on the horizon when 
we steamed down the river. 

As we neared the mouth of the Congo 
the cutter was lowered, and her crew, con¬ 
sisting of a dozen men and a petty officer, 
aU armed with cutlass and revolver, took 
their seats; and as soon as Captain Hood 
hod given me my final instructions I jumped 
into the boat myself, and at once directed 
the coxswain to steer for the right bank of 
the stream, in order to get out of the strong 
current, and also to get under cover of the 
mangrove bushes. 

The Iris, after casting us off, steered 
straight out to sea, and, as darkness set in 
almost immediately, wesoonlostsightof her. 

V?hcn we neared the bank I ordered my 
men to pull up the river until we reached 
a spot from whence unobserved I could see 
the masts of the Dahome. Arrived hero 
the cutter was made fast to the trunk of a 
palm, and after giving the boat’s crew a 
dose of quinine to keep off the fever, I told 
them to put on their blanket suits and 
moke themselves comfortable imtil they 
wore wanted; then telling Brown, my 
coxswain, to keep a smart look-out, I 
jumped on shore and took a short stroll 
into the bush. 

After forcing my way through a thick 
growth of palmetta and mangrove I 
reached a clcuriug from whence I obtained 
a good view of the Dahome and the grass 
huts of King Peter’s subjects. Here I lay 
down, and, notwithstanding the attacks of 
the mosquitos, managed to make myself 
pretty comfortable. 

As I lay in the long grass, watching the 
hull of the supposed slaver, a gentle breeze 
came sighing through the palm-trees, just 
disturbing their feathery branches, and 
imparting a delicious coolness to the heated 
atmosphere. Overhead the beautiful stars 
were brightly shining, and far away, across 
the dark, rushing stream of the Congo, I 
could see the moon, red as blood, rising 
above the haze which hung like a pall over 
the distant line of bush that fringed the 
opposite side of the river. 

Nothing disturbed tho silence of the 
night save the lap, lap of the tide, as it 
swept past the tangled roots of the maa- 
grove-trees, and the occasional cheeping 
of the grasshoppers. • 

After contemplating the beauties of the 
tropic sky I turned my eyes towards the 
Dahome, and presently saw that some of 
tho crew were going aloft: then the top¬ 
sails were unfurled and sheeted homo. 
“Oh, oh, my friend ; I suppose you have 
made up your mind to be off at last, and I 
presume you will take advantage of this 
wind to run farther up the river and ship 
your black cargo.” 

Muttiriiig tlieso words to myself, I 
jumped up and rotuniod to the cutter, and 
tiiliug tho coxswain to rouse tho men, I 
sat be.ck in tho sternslicets, watching for 
the bar(iuo to round the point. 1 had not 
long to wait; round she came, her sails 
gli-teuing in the bright moonlight. 


As soon as she cleared tho point and was 
in mid-stream, proceeding up the river 
with a fair wind, I ordered the men to get 
their oars out and follow her, telling the 
coxswain to steer as close in as possible to 
the bush, to prevent the look-out on board 
the Dabomg seeing us. 

By this time the breeze had freshened, 
and the wind was blowing in strong gusts 
up the river, driving tho Dahomd so quickly 
ahead of us that we could no longer make 
her out. Seeing that we should be left a ; 
long way astern, I now told tho men to lay 
in their oars and hoist the saU. This done, 
we bowled along merrily f«r a couple of 
hours, until, rounding a bond of the stream, 
we saw once more the Dahom4 at anchor 
in tho centre of tho river. 

I at once lowered the sail and steered , 
right into the bush, making the cutter fust 
to the stump of a tree. Here, under the 
shadow of the mangroves, we were quite 
out of sight. 

About an hour mnst have elapsed when 
the sound of paddles near us attracted my 
attention, and, looking in the dirocUou | 
from whence the noise appeared to proceed, 
we saw about a score of canoes, apparently 
full of natives, paddling up the stream i 
towards the Dahome. A few of the canoc.s ! 
passed within a stone’s throw of its, but 
evidently we wero not observed. Turning 
to the coxswain I said, 

“King Peter was right this time; we , 
shall go homo with our pockets full of 
prize-money. I think, as soon as we have 
pven the master of the barquo sufficient 
time to get his passengers onboau-d, we will 
shove off and surprise him with a visit 
before ho sbps his anchor.” 

I then stretched myself down in the 
cutter to take forty winks, and giving 
Brown my watch told him to call me at 
three o’clock, or before if the cauocs were 
heard returning from tho Dahousc. 

After sleeping for nearly two hours I 
was awakened by the coxswain, who re¬ 
ported that tho canoes had returned from 
the barque, and were now passing down 
the river. I gave orders for tho men to 
pull out into the stream, and, taking the 
tiller from the coxswain, steered direct for 
the Dahome. 

Away we went, the men bending to their 
oars with a will. The ship was only a 
quarter of a mile ahead, and as we knew 
she could not now escape us it was no 
longer necessa^ to be cautious in our ap¬ 
proach. 

In about twenty minutes we were clo«e 
under her stern. Not a glimmer of a light 
was visible from any part of the ship, and, 
although we made noise enough as wt 
closed her, we were not hailed by the look¬ 
out. 

In another minute we were alongside 
but thinking it suspicious that no notic< 
had been taken of us, I told the coxswaii 
and four men to follow me up the sid. 
revolver in hand, in readiness for a stiil, 
out if necessary. 

As I leaped on to the quarterdeck of tii 
Dahome, closely followed by the hlii * 
jackets, expecting I scarcely Imow wliat, 
felt surprised at the deathlike stillia - 
pervading the decks, and, looking aroirn 
to discover if there was any one in o’ ’i ■; 
of the ship, I noticed in the indUtiiici l A b 
the form of a man lying dorvu by the ait e 
hatchway, apparently asleep. 

I went over to him, and gently kick in 
his legs, said, 

“ Watte up, my man, and tell your ctin 
tain that I want to search the ship.’’ 

deceiving no reply, I stooped down, au 
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1 *™*P*ie my horror at finding that I was 
speiudng to a headless corpse. 

''“mediately 1 told Brown to fetch a 
“ntem from the cutter, and this done, wo 
proceeded to the forecastle, where fresh 
awaited us. Here, lying about in 
sd directioris, and hacked almost to pi<x:es, 
were tho remains of the unhappy crow of 
the supposed alavo-ship. 

LeaTing tho forecastle, I proceerled to 
the master’s state-room. Here everything 
^ was turned upside down. A scone of utter 
tonlusion ; the chairs were overturned, the 
I lockers forced open and empty, and tho 
pmdling of the cabin was bespattered 
with blood. I was about to look into tlio 
dceping-cahin, when a faint groan at- 
tnmted my attention, and lookuig beneath 
tie table of tho state-room I gaw tho poor 
master of the DahomC'. He was bleeding 
from a fearful gash across his throat, and I 
saw at once that life was nearly extinct. I 
I managed to raise his head, and ns 1 
liid so he gasped ont, “ I’m done for! the 
I Congo pirates, Medora’s people, surprised 
as.; they have carried off my poor little 
I ffniie ; save him; I’m dying.” 
j He was gone. The strong man whom I 
, isd seen but yesterday momiug in the 
foil enjoyment of health would never again 
li»k upon tho faces of his loved ones. 

I now searched tho ship carefully, and 
it became quite clear to me that she was no 
elaver. The hold had been cleared out of 
everything jmrtable by the villainous 
I Congo pirates, and King Peter, at the 
instigation of tho King of Medora, hod 
I either knowingly or unintentionally mis- 
I led Captain Hood, with a viow of getting 
the Iris away from tho scene of their 
horrible crime. 

I then had the bodies of the master and 
his unfortunate crew placed abaft the 
mizen-mast and covered with a sail, and 
was thinking what furtlicr steps I ought to 
take, when one of my men touched me on 
the arm, and said, “ I believo I see the 
lights of a steamer coining up.” 

Taking my night-glasses, 1 mounted the 
loizen-ahrouds and xmrccivcd that tho man 
was right. I took a long look at Iier, and 
as she gradually shortened the distance I 
fancied I recognised tho well-known out¬ 
line of the Iris. 

A few minutes later I felt quite sure 
that I was right; and now the light of 
the early morning showed us tho Iris 
steaming up on our port quarter, 

I got into the cutter, and hastened on 
board the Iris to report myself. At the 
gangway I was met by Captain Hood, who, 
on a cheery tone, said, “Well, Cliiford, you 
bsTc captured the slaver ?” 

I at once apprised him of tho real state 
of afifairs, and no immediately accompanied 
me back to tho Dahome, greatly shocked 
»t the account I gave him. 

Captain Hood, however, was a man of 
Ktion; he gave orders to the firstlieutenant 
to arrange for the funerals of the murdered 
tnen ; and a.s soon as that was over to man 
md arm all the boats, and proceed to 
Uedora Creek, attack the natives, and 
bim down their town. 

The boats were speedily manned, and, 
Ifd by tho first boutanant, wo pulled down 
’4e river towards Medora Creek. 

We had some difficulty in finding the 
.creek, bnt at last our search was 8ucc.pssful. 

1 and a narrow creek it was, I can tell you. 
For about a quarter of a mile wo were 
'■bliged to pull up in single file, as tho 
' Iranches of the trees on either side met 

( '■'rerhead and interlaced. 

By-and-by the pas-sago bccam<.' still 


worse; wo could no longer use the oars to 
pull with, and so the men got out and 
dragged the boats along. 

Just as we were thinking whether we 
would leave tho boats, a sudden turn of the 
creek brought us in view of tho towm. It 
consisted of about 100 huts surrounded by 
cocoa-palms. 

Wo commenced operations at once. A 
rocket fired from the first cutter went slap 
into the nearest hut; thou another from my 
boat passed through a row of them, setting 
them on firo. All this time none of the 
natives wens to be teen ; tlusy had, we pre¬ 
sumed, observed the Iris, and decamped 
into the bush. 

Tho first lieutenant then directed the 
blue-jackets to land and fire the huts, and 
at it they went like a parcel of schoolboys 
rij)e for any mi.schief. 

In tho meantime I ooramcncod a careful 
search for poor Willie, tho son of tho master 
of the Dahome. 

WTiile looking about I came across a hut 
the walls of which were composed of dried 
clay. I had just set fire to the roof, when 
my attention was arrested by a faint moan 
from within. I attempted to open tho door, 
but found itclosed from within. After look¬ 
ing round to sea if I could find a log of 
wood with which to batteritin, I saw a small 
hole about a foot from the top of the door. 
Thinking there might be a catch inside, I 
inserted my forefinger. In an in.stant I 
felt on intense pain shoot through every 
nerve of my lardy, which caused me to draw 
my hand back. Too late! My poor finger 
was gone—it had Ix'on shorn off by some¬ 
body as cli an as a whistle. 

Maddened with the pain, I threw myself 
violently against the door, which suddenly 
burst in. Thore, in a comer of tho liut, I 
saw a fair-haired bttlo follow, bis face as 
pale as marble, holding up his small arm 
to ward off a blow which a gigantic negro 
was aiming at his breast with a long knife, 
the same weapon which had deprivisl me 
of my unfortunate- digit. In a moment I 
struck up tho brute’s knife with my sword, 
and, faUing on him, we both roll^ to tlio 
earth. 

IVIiile we wore rolling together my faith¬ 
ful coxswain ni.shed into tho hut, and, with 
a well-aimed blow from his heavy cutlass, 
sent my sable foe to his last account. Then, 
catching hold of the frightened child, we 
got outside tho place just as tho burning 
roof fell in. 

As soon as the huts were f.iirly ablaze 
wo retumed to the boats, and had just 
pushed off, when the bush on each side of 
us became filled, as if by magic, with the 
black pates of tlio natives, and tho rascals 
opened tiro on us with such hearty good 
will from their rusty muskets, that in less 
than five minutes they had wounded the 
first lieutenant with a slug, which entered 
his chest, and they also killed three of the 
men in my cutter. Unfortunately, owing 
to tho awkward position the boats were 
in, we could not return the fire with any 
effect, and so, under a storm of shot, re¬ 
treated slowly out of the creek, and at last 
reached tho Iris with the loss of twelve of 
our number. 

Willie, who was in the cutter with me, 
wasimtouchnd ; and I was very jileasod to 
think that I had been instrumental in 
saving his life. 

Tlio following day I was down with 
fever; and as tho doctors thought my 
chance.-i of recovery small if I remained 
longer on tUi African coa.st, they invalided 
me, and I was sent to England, taking 
Willie with me. 
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Before reaching home I recovered from 
the fever; and when able to sit up 1 had 
a long talk with him about the Dahome, 
and hi.s narrow esoapo from death. 

Willie told nio that the reason the Da- 
home remained so long at Shark's Point 
was owing to the King of M(-dora having 
told his father that if he would remain he 
could manago to let him have a much 
larger cargo of palm oil than ho could get 
at any other place. 

I asked Willio to tell me how he felt 
when the big negro so nearly knifed him. 

“Well, Mr. Chfford,’' ho replied, “I 
can se.arci ly tell you how I felt. I had 
been left in tho charge of that man by tho 
^ native king, and I suppose when the pirates 
saw tho boat coming, every oiio ran away 
except ourselves, ainl they mii.st have for¬ 
gotten ns in their excitement. 

“ I had been praying to God to deliver 
me, and wateliing tho negro, who was 
Ij-ing down asleep, when 1 heard the whiz 
of the rockets. Tho noise made by them 
woko lip my gaoler. At first he did not 
scorn to understand what had happened ; 
but as soon as ho heard the elieeis of tho 
sailors he apjiearcd to comprehend, and 
was oil tho point of dragging me towards 
the door when you appi-aieil—or, at least, 
your finger. Mad with rage at seeing his 
escape cut off, tlio infuriated black slashed 
at it, and then—hut you know tho rest.” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Life in India. 

During the past yoarl,051 persons and /,214 
tead of c.ittlo wiro killed iiy wild aaiinaU in 
Indiii, ami i>cn>oii8 died from snake-liitcs 

in tbelsorth-West provinces and Oudh. Wolves 
and leopards were most destructive, bothanioiifj 
iiK'u and <attle. Tbc total mimlxT of wiki 
animals returned a.s destroyed is ‘1,495, and the 
numlier of snakes killed is set down as 1,007, 
the amount paid in rewards for their tlestnictiou 
being nboiit Its. 11,000. Tho number of snakes 
returned as d'‘.«.tix)yed (1,097) gives a very im* 
perfect re]>rc«t;ntatioD, however, of tho number 
actually killud. 


Good Conduct Prizes. 

On the .suggestion of tho Prince Consort, 
wlien President of Wellington College, her Ma¬ 
jesty the Queen presented a gold mediU annually 
to the scholars for good conduct. In the regu¬ 
lations drawn up by tho Prince, he said, “It is 
not beyond tho power of any boy to exhibit 
cheerful subiuissioii to superiors, unseltish good- 
fellowship with ccpials, independence and sclf- 
rcspect with the strong, kindness and protection 
to the weak, a readiness to forgive olTcnee.s 
towards him-silf and to conciliate tho diffurcuccs 
of others, and abovo all, ft-arlesa devotion to 
duty, and unflinching tiutlifulncss.” There arc 
reguktions spccuil to Wellington College, liut 
tho same qualities pointed ont by tho noble- 
minded PrL-.sidt;nt can bo displayed, and ought 
to be rewarded, in .schools of every grade and 
place. It is not in the pow« r of all boys to 
excel in studios where natural gifts ami outward 
advantages differ, but every boy tan regiiLito 
his conduct so as to gain the approval of iiis 
master and tho love of his fellows. Tlio gi\at 
and good Dr. Arnold, of Uugby, said of one of 
his pupils, yprncer Thornton, “ I could stand, 
with my luit olF before that boy.” lie wn.s not 
distinguished in scholanship, but ho was boii- 
oiired for his true piety ami manly Chri.sti:iii 
virtues. We should like to see “good conduct 
luizes” in every .school 
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BIBBS’ EGGS AND EGG I 
COLLECTING. 

Et the Kev. J. G. Wood, m.a., 

C/iap2atn and to Uu Felloiahip 

of Animals Friends." 

{Cantinved from page 470.) 

r..v descending 
such a tree as 
that de.s«’ril)cd 
in our last eliap- 
ter you cannot 
coino down too 
slowly, and if 
YOU feel tlie 
least symptom 
of sliding rapid¬ 
ly down tlie 
tnink, drive tho 
spurs well into 
tin- bark and 
stop yourself 
altogether. 

1 always u.sed 
to come down 
in a series of 
short slides, 
taking care to 
feci the point of the spur against the bark, so 


It i.s a curious fact, but one which is known 
to every climber, that if many branche.s have 
to be traversed a spiral course is almost in¬ 
variably found necessary, so that tho oIimlv‘r 
faces every point of the horhon before he reaches 
the top of tiie tree. 

Then there are some trees which are always 
dangerous to the climber, their branches being 
apt to break off close to the trunk. Such are 
the lime, sycamore, ash, and alder. 

Bo very cautious how you climb the poplar. 
Should you slip, your ankle may become 
jammed in the sharp angle between the branch 
and the trunk, and to extricate yourself with¬ 
out assistance i.s almost impossible. Moreover, 
the weight of the body forces the foot more and 
more dec])ly into the trunk, and if you should 
be alone the coii.'iequences might be fatal. 

In iny younger days very few trees, liowcver 
lofLy, had any terrors for mo, but I never 
climbed a poplar without feeling rather glad 
when I found myself on the ground again. 
Even tho late Charles "NVaterton, who at the 
age of eighty would perch himself on the tops 
of the loftiest trees, alternately reading Vir^ 
and watching the birds in their nests below him, 
kept clear of poplars ! 

Kocks are far more treacherous than trees. 
With the latter there is always a branch to which 
I to cling, but in rock-climbing the tips of the 
toes and fingers ai*e all that can be calculated 


bathed in cold pei-spiralioii, and for llie time 
pverj'mental and l>odily faculty seems to desert 
him. 

In such ensps the .safest plan is to avoid the 
instinctive desire to look downwards, aad to 
work a way upwards until the top is readied. 
Even if to . ttain the summit be impossible, it 
is almost always practicable to gain a spot 
which can bo reached by a rope from above. 

I liave a vivid remembrance of such an ailven- 
ture when climbing for hawks' nests in Dove- 
dale. 

As is invariably the ca.se, the nest seemed 
within easy roach of a ledge, but when I arriveil 
at the ledge I found tlint, in the first place, the 
nest was many feet distant, and in tlic next, that 
I had forgotten to note the track downwards. 

There was nothing for it but to work my wny 
upwards and try to reach the eilge of the dale. 

I managed well enough until witliin a few foet 
of the summit; but, to iny horror, it overhung 
the rock, and it was i7Di>ossiblc to reach within 
a foot or eighteen inches of it. From that 
moment all is a blank until I found myself 
lying on the level ground, my fiu^rs dag 
tightly into tho soil, my legs hanmng over 
the edge, and one ankle gras)>od conviusively by 
a schoolfellow who had followed me. 

From what was afterwards gathered, I imagine 
that ray foot was suddenly grasped, and that 
instinctively I must have ma^lo a spring up¬ 
wards, and so have actually leat^nl 
over the intervening gap. Tliis, 
however, is only conjecture, for my 
mvn mind is aii absolute blank 
between the first shock of terror and 
finding myself lying on the grouml. 
and my schoolfellow' only recollected 
that his foot had slipped, and tliat he 
had made a sudden grasp at some¬ 
thing, which must have been my 
ankle. 

Since that time I have never 
climbed a rock without preparing a 
safe way down again. 

(7*0 he continued.) 
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Meadow Pipit’s Nest. 


to bo able to stop at any time by the mere 
tarn of the foot outwards and a sort of kick 
inwards. 

Distances between the bough.s of a tree or 
the crevices of a rock are very dillerent tilings 
♦E from below and wlien you are among 

them. The invariable tendency is to underrate 
Jhem, and a braiieli which 8ecm.s when scon 
'I'OTn below’ to be within a yard of the bough 
next it, will prove to be at least ten feet distant 
'jhen the climber arrives at it. Even the mo.st 
^‘^poricuced eves arc often deceived by the 
‘TpaTent relative positions of the branche.^t. 


upon. The strain upon the ankle is terrible 
when the weight of the body h.n.s to be borne on 
the toes for more than a few minutc.s, and the 
climber .should take every opportunity of getting 
the whole of his foot, or even the heel, as a firm 
resting-place. 

A foolhardy—T mean an ignorant—rock- 
climber will sometimes go on a.scending without 
taking any precautions for his descent, and 
finds that he has not the least notion how to 
find his way down again. Hi.s feedings are not 
enviable, as 1 can state from experience. An 
abject terror seizes every’ norve, he is suddenly 


The Queek Bek.— Tho first fir 
to be noted is that there is oiil' 
one female to each hive, and from th 
importance of her function.'*, an 
from tho honour paid to her, .she i 
dignified by the name of the qvc 
(Fig. 1). On her depends th 
very exi.stence of the community 
for not only does she lay all tlie eggs wliic 
produce future quoens, drones, and worker 


Fig. f. 







“f if «he is rernovo*!, or w lost, or dies, ami 
<^ionot bo replaced, her subjects lose all 
lUktrest in life, citiisi* to work for the general 
xrooa, and aeem^ to Uke for their motto, “ Let 
•is Qiit and ilrink, for to-morrow we die,” a 
maxim utterly oppose<l to their onlinary habits 
, d^ili^nt labour, and ani^arent careful looking 
lo the future. ' o 

In form the ouecn is distiogiiislied from both 
drones and workers by her more elongateil body 
wid ahort4.*r wings. She is dark brown in 
•^»iour. Her liea«l is furnished with 3'cllow 
except on the forehead, where it is nearly 
black. In addition to two large compound eyes, 
one on each aide of the lu?^, she has three 
small ones on the top of her liead. Her ahlo* 
men consists of six segments, and her wings 
reach scarcely more than half way down tlie 
aMomen. Her logs arc light brown, and 
differ from those of the workers in having no 
pockets in the thigh of the last pair for the 
ctfrying of ]k>11cii. As she does no work in tlf 
▼ay of gathering honey or other flower-|>ro<lM> e, 
she, of course, has no need of the pockets wlii«di 
arc such convenient receptacles for a part of llio 
(leads carried by tho wortcer-beos. 

For a similar reason she has no hair-bmsUcs 
on her limbs for sweeping pollen from her body, 
4nd working it into j>cllets, as her subjet ts do. 
Her head, too, U rounder than theirs; her 
tongue more slender and not so long, as it is 
never thrust down the lengthy corolhe of 
ffowen, for abundant supplies of food are pre¬ 
sented to her by her attendants. Her sting Is 
carved, thus differing from the straight one of 
the neuters. The drones arc without this weapon 
of offence and defence. Moreover, the queen 
employs here only in battles with other royal 
ladies ; she would scorn to use it on meaner 
foes. 

Her movements arc stately, and nsually calm 
and slow. She is nccomjianied in her tours 
of the hive by a respectful retinue, none of 
whom turn their hicks to her. They aflow no 
crowding around licr, and clear a pass^igo for 
her. If sho should come unexpectedly on a 
working; party, these will hurry out of lier 
course, even tumbling ovt r one another in their 
anxiety to jwiy her proper regard. As prin» c.\^ 
Itss honour is shown to her. It is only wlien 
the egg-laying process begins that her full dignity 
is acquired. 

We have before said only one queen at a time 
exists in freedom in a hive. If a lival appeal's 
there is this admirable amingcment —sinijlc 
rryinh€U decides who shall live and rule. Thus 
bees practically and perpetually illustrate a 
motto, the carrying out of w'hich would be the 
greatest boon to nations crushed benmth modern 
tiiilitary demands,—Let those who make the 
quarrels bo the only ones to fight.” Should the 
•ioeen die, her body is still treated with respect, 
while that of an ordinary individual would bi* 
simply dragged out of the hive and tumbled 
anywhere. 

if she is removed or lost, great excitement at 
oikce ensues. All work stops, and Uiorc seems 
a^'fjnenil sense of calamity; and if there is no 
hope of a successor the community lapses into 
anarchy and perishes. If any royal cells con- 
tarn larvte, ^ese ai*e carefully teDde<l, and a 
young queen in due course emerges; but if only 
a worker-brood e.xists, it is a most extraordinary 
frwjt that the nurse-bees can niauM/odwrc a queen 
from an ordinary larva. 

When we con.siderwhat is implied in this, wc 
cannot but regard it as very wonderful. Im¬ 
portant differences in structure between the 
queens and her subjects have already been men* 
tioned, and of these the chief is the powder of lay* 
ing eggs possessed by the former only. Yet by 
placing a worker-baby in a cell of particular 
diape, and feeding it on a food of a special 
^u^ty, the comx>lete scries of differences in 
structure and functions is brought about. In 
one respect cmly does a manufactured queen fall 
, short of bom royalty : she is said to be mute. 

If a stnuQger queen be introduced into a 
. '^neexdeas hive di^tly after the loss of the 
\ proper sovereign, she is kept prisoner for some 
( If ei^teen hours have elapsed after the 

1 loss and b^re the introductioa of the new 
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queen, the latter is cautiously received, and 
kt'pt a prisuiuT. If twenty-four hours have 
passed, the Impe <*f the riglilful monaivli’s re¬ 
turn seems to b<' given np, and the new «jueen 
is welcomed at once and royally installed. 

The living of cg^s in newly-made combs 
l»egins niniost immediately the cells are reatiy 
for their recejition. The deposition of 
worker eggs in uu old colony is said to com¬ 
mence, ill a favourable season, as early as 
Februar)’, but the grand laying time is during 
.Ipril and May, and it continues, witli more 
or less vigour, during the summer and ealy 
autumn. 

ticnei'ally speaking, only one egg is de¬ 
posited in each cell of brood-comb; but if, 
from any circumstance, more are introdm ed, 
the prudent woikers remove all but one. 

In si/e, the eggs arc nearly like those of a 
buttcrlly, Imt are more elongated. The 
numbers laid by one queen are eaid to vary 
from 2nn to <>00 in a day, and tho total 
amount de]K>8ited in a season has been esti¬ 
mated at from .">0,000 to 80,000. In very 
favourable circumstances, when laying goes 
on nearly all the year, it is believed that .so 
many as even loo,ooo eggs have been laid 
by a single female. 

Under ordinary conditions, the only occa¬ 
sions on whtcli the queen leaves the hive are 
for her wedding trip, and when she leads 
forth a swarm. 

We have devotdl .so much 
space to royalty because, as 
before said, the very exist¬ 
ence of the community 
depends on tlie queen. 

Moreover, in skilful bec- 
manageiiient, it is often 
necessaiy* to remove or to 
introduce a female, and it is 
of iinportiince, therefore, for 
the young apiculturist to 
understand a good deal 
about “queens.” 

Tjik Huoni-x—N ow we 
will prov ed to say a little 
about the drones (Fig. 2). 

These are the male bees, but 
they are held of small 
account in the society, and 
live for a few months only 
on sulferauce. In geneml 
form they arc almost cylin¬ 
drical ; they arc larger, 
darker brown, and more 
hairy than the worker-bees, 
and wh<’n living sn; easily 
di.stinguished by tlieir more 
clumsy motion and louder 
buzzing. Their heads and 
eyes are bigger than those 
of the workers. Their wings 
are longer in juoportion, 
and they have no .stings. 

They take no part in col¬ 
lecting j>r(>duce or in storing 
it in the hive. One alone is selectcil 
for tlie royal consort, ami tho only 
ollice jx'rlbrmed by the rest is a.ssisting, by 
their respiration, in kecj)iDg up the heat of the 


great ditficulty, for though .stinglcas, the males 
are mueh more powerful than the workers, and 
often vigorou.sly resist their opf>ouents. Some 
bce-kccj>eis come to the aid of ihc a.ssiilants by 


Fig. 2. 

hive, and thus indirectly aiding in the hatching 
of the eggs. The num^rs in a strong stock are 
said to vary from 700 to 2,000. 

When no more queens are likely to be hatched 
tho workers b^n to drive out, and even to kill 
the drones, lliis sometimes proves a task of 



affordiDg places of retreat for the drones, and 
removing them when they have congregated in 
side-boxes for safety. 

In our next article we shall describe the 
“worker-bcfs” and their most remarkable or¬ 
gans. 
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BICYCLES AND BICYCLING. 

rATir VT.—CLUI’A 

RATiiEU lengthy 
coiitrover.<;y was 
carried on some 
months ago in 
tho “ I'icycling 
New.s,” as to the 
desirability of a 
bicycle rider join¬ 
ing a bicycle 
or remain¬ 
ing unattached. 
The ceiilnil point 
of the argument 
—Are bicycle 
clubs necessary, 
or are they not ? 

bicycle”— 
60 argued the 
anti • clubmen — 
'*can only bo ridden by one man, and is 
essentially an instrument of solitary enjoy- 
nient. Therefore, as men can enjoy all the 
pleasures of bicycle riding without belonging to 
a club, the necessity for a club docs not exist.” 

An answer to this argument may he found in 
the case of the Koyal Canoe Club. A canoe can 
only bo patUlled by one man, but it remains an 
undoubted fact that the present position of 
canoeing is due to the exertions of tho Koyal 
Canoe Club ; and similarly both bicycles and 
bicycle riding have reached their present state 
of perfection through the influence bioiight to 
beer upon the sport by bicycle clubs. 

It would, moreover, bo unnatiunl that, as 
every branch of amusement and science, from 
archery to zoology, has its club, bicycling .should 
not lie representtd in tho world of clubdom* 
"V/henever men have a kindred amusement, it 
will always be found that sooner or later they 
form themselves into a society or club for the 
purpose of furthering their common enjoyment. 

A man belonging to a bicycle club has the 
•pportuuity of exanuning and trying all the 
varieties of bicycles ridden by his broLlior mem¬ 
bers. This is in itself no small advantage ; he 
has also tlie opportunity of improving his riding 
with the aid of the wrinkles which in clv.b com¬ 
panionship he is sure to pick up. Then, too, 
if inclined to try his fortune on the racing-path, 
tlicre are the club prizes to be competed for. 

One of tho advantages of a club is tho oppor¬ 
tunity it oflcTS to obtain companions on iuti'uded 
tours ; and now that the Bicycle Touring Club 
has come into existence, this odvantago islargely 
increased. 

Wc have as yet said nothing about one of the 
great institutions of bicycle clal>s—club nins. 

'^Vo venture to think—though, in the position 
which wc occuj)y, it is, perhaps, heresy to do so— 
tliat club runs arc, to a certain extent, a mistake. 

It may be asked, "NYhat is a club run ? In 
answer to this question we will give the follow¬ 
ing description. At an appointed hour on 
iSalurday afternoon—usually 3 or 4 p.m., the 
mombors of the club are invited to assemble at 
headquarters to take part in a run to a destina¬ 
tion determined on beforehand by thecommittoo. 
All the members present liaving taken their 
places two and two, the procos-sion, lioaded by the 
captiin, or deputy captain, starts, and proceeds 
along tlie road in a more or les-s straggling man¬ 
ner till tho de.stination, generally sonic country 
inn, be readied. After partaking of refresh- 
moots, wliich usually take tho shape of tea with 
and indulging in some harmony in the 
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very weak, one club witliiu tho writer’s know¬ 
ledge containing four members only. It would 
be decidedly better if men, instead of forming a 
small new club, would first see if there is no 
old-establi.died club in their owu neighbour¬ 
hood which they might join, The interests of 
bicycling are better served by a smaller number 
of largo and ]X)werful clubs than by a greater 
number of small and in.significant institutions. 

Bicycle racing has admittedly reached its pre¬ 
sent state of perfection through the iiistrumen- 
tality of the leading bicyclo clubs. In 1874 there 
were only two bicycle clubs which held race meet¬ 
ings. Last year in London alone there were thir¬ 
teen race meetings promoted by the metropolitan 
clubs, at wliicii prizes to tho value of hundreds 
of pounds were presented for competition. To 
clubs, too, we are indebted for tlio best and 
most serviceable riding-costunio. It i.s generally 
easy to distinguish between tho club man, in his 
smart and neatly-fitting unifonii, and the uii- ■ 
attached rider, dressed, as a rule, in all tho 
colours of the i-ainbow ! 

Before concluding this article on clubs, we 
must not omit to mention the great gathering 
of metropolitan clubs which takes place annu- 
ally at Hampton Court. In 1876 some thirty 
i or forty riders gathered together, and rode in 
procession through Bushey Park. In 1877 the 
number had increased to 300. Last year it is | 
estimated there were over 2,000 riders present, j 
Tho meet is arranged to take place this year on i 
May 22nd, at 5 p.m., when probably a atilP 
greater number of bicyclists may be expected to| 
be present. , 

{To he continued.) i 


back parlour, lamps are lighted for the return 
journe}', and the procession goes homeward. 
Now, as tho number of places w’hich can be 
visited in the course of a Saturday afternoon is, 
to a certain extent, limited, nins .are apt to be 
repeated ; tho same songs, too, after a time, 
grow monotonous, and ono becomes inclined 
to say that life is not all tea and eggs. 

The older a club gets, the more do tho atten- 
dancesat its club runs fall ofh \Ye are awaro there 
are exceptions to this rule, but it may be gene¬ 
rally taken to bo the case. Club runs arc 
always better attended in the early spring. 
After the winter’s rest, men get rusty in their 
riding, and are satisfied with the comparatively 
sliort distance^ covered in club excursions. As 
the season goes on, and they get into practice 
again, they want to go farther afield; nnd now 
tho great enemy to club runs—namely, race- 
meetings—steps in. 

In many clubs a prize is given to the member 
wlio has attended the greatest number of these 
Saturday afternoon excursions. Many club offi¬ 
cials seem to think that men quite commit a 
crime if they absent themselves from the runs 
fixed on by the committee. It, however, stands 
to reason that if club runs were on all occasions 
attended by the full strength of the club, they 
would become such a nuisance that the public 
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would not tolerate them. A procession of ten 
to twenty bicyclists docs not interfere very 
much with the public traffic, but as several of 
tho metropolitan clubs number from fifty to 
two hundred and fifty riders, imagination fails 
to depict the possible consequences of such a 
string of men on wheels crowding the roads 
every Saturday afternoon. 

The increase in the number of bicycle clubs, 
both metropolitan and provincial, has been 
phenomenal. In 1874 there were in London 
eight clubs ; in the provinces eleven. In 1878 
there were in liondon sixty-four clubs ; in tho 
provinces ono hundred and twenty-four. 

During the last two years these numbers have 
been very largely increased. The club which 
boasts tlio greatest number of members is the 
Cambridge University Club, containing in its 
ranks no less than 2ri4 active morabera. This 
great increase in the number of clubs cannot be 
considered an unmixed benefit for tho sport 
of bicyoUng. Many of the clubs are numerically 
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miirnal par c^ccII^tux the friend and coin- | 
pnHin of mnn,^ I cannot romeinl)or nnotln-r 
iosthat comcd in ajiy wav near the Newfound* j 
load. w . I 

He is a genuine >>oy*s dog, for not only is ho I 
nDnien**ly fttronp and pownful in the water, ] 
ind wiUinj' to work therein for hours at a 
stretch, but on laud he will do almost anything 
tbitilogcan do. Ho is brimful too of life and 
fan, and alwaya iva<ly for romps, morn, noon, 
and night. Ho is, inoreovor, exceedingly bravo, 
bob as a rule, seldom provokes a quarrel ; ami 
be iseztremoly majfnaaimous, and ningTiaijimity 
aod ime coura^go always go hand in haml. 

Newfoundland dogs are very fond of women 
' and childron, and seem much pl.iased when Ih* v 
arc permitted to taku either under their protec¬ 
tion. 

I have known a dog of this breed who, 
although when cut with his raa^iter ho liked to 
enjoy a thorou>?h scamper, and went feathering 
aronnd here, tlicrc, and everywhere, when in a 
kdy's company would walk by her sido or 
behind her, as if hU mind was brimful of the 
rp^qxHisibility he had undertaken of watching 
orer her. 

There are two kinds of Newfoundlands— 
namely, the all-black and the black-and-white. 

In shape and form and size they are muth 
dike, although the tail of the latter la usually 
more bushy. The black-and-white breed w now 
pencrally called tho “ lAndseer NcwfoundIan«i,” 
a natno which the writer originated some few 
Tears ago, oat of compliment to the great artibt 
vho loved so much to paint these dogs. 

If yon glance at our picture of tho I>indseeron 
the next page, you will be able to form a pretty 
jood notion of the general appearancf' of a ca])ital 
5pecimcn of the Newfoundland. The gigantic 
^nevry limbs arc beautifully brought out; so, 
too, arc tho feet, or ** paddles,’* as they are 
*ftem called. Tlieae should be largo and supple 
in toe, and easily spread for swimming. The 
shape ef tho boJy in the picture is excellent, 
but the head is not quite so intelligent as it 
bo, and the ears are rather large. This 
voald be apt to bother tho. dog when swimming 
m B rough sea, probably preventing him from 
ksBrin^; the cry of some drowning creaturo he 
bad gone to save. 

Tl»o great, massive, warm coat is well scon 
ni tho engraving, and the mosstroua flag of 
a taiU 'This tail might be called the rudder, 
for the animal never fails to use it as such 
when swimming. 

The eoat of t^e Landseer Newfoundland i^, | 
as a rule, more inclined to hare a few curls in i 
It than that of the pure black ; but both breeds | 
cQght to have perfectly straight hair, too much i 
ef a wave even being objectionable. Tho cocit 
«hoald b« very abundant all over the body, but ' 
krng^n* on the neck and shoulders, and on the 
front of the chest and broech. The forelegs also 
dioald be nicely feathered. From 27 inches to 
3^, and even 31 inches, at the shoulder is the 
usual height of these dogs. With all their iin- 
!Bensc sue, however, they are quite docile, obe¬ 
dient, and tractable. The price for a puppy of 
this broed would be about £5, or more, accord- 
Kig to itn age and pedigree. 

If their education is begun early—say, at tho 
I fifth or JOJcth month of their age—these beauti¬ 
ful d<^ can be taught to do a great many clever 
I things. Indeed, mere is haidly a limit to a 
Neirfoandland’s intelligence and understand- 


as “ D-iul 1 ’* when he ought to lie on hU side 
with dost J eyi s and stillVmd limbs ; and you 
may even sit upon his shoulder thus—like Dick 
Turpin on hia famous black mare. 

You cun teach a dog of this kind to .diut his 
eyes when toU hy at first clodng them for him 
with your for\.fingcr, and then rewarding him; 
you can al>o teach him to catch a biscuit 
cleverly off hU nose at any given numl>er or 
word ; to jump over sticks and througli hoojis, 
and numerous other tricks. I had one who 
would htaud upon four blocks of wood and 
go through all the lifting of kgs and feet an 
elephant docs in a circus ; he also made a veiy 
graceful bow when told to by bending tho fore 
>art of the body on tho legs, as if .stretching 
limsclf. This <log was Theodore Nero, cham¬ 
pion, whoso portrait is given on tho next page. 

Poor Sable, his wife, after she came to me 
was not long in finding out that making a bow 
sccured*a bit of biscuit ; she picked up tho trick 
in a week, and was constantly at it. 

Nero, though, could say “Yea” quite dis¬ 
tinctly when shown a bit of mc.at and asked 
if ho were hungry. Thousand.s of people have 
heard the dog speak, so there is no exaggeration 
about it; but Sable, hU wife, never got her 
tongue round the word. 

You teocli a Newfoundland to fetch and carry 
ju-*t as you do a retriever, only the large dfg 
will carry immeaso weights—your portmanteau, 
for example, and a basket. Anything you trust 
to these ao<N they certainly will take great care 
of. My S.d)le and Theodore Nero used to carry 
a stick between them, with a basket hung 
between, and right solemnly they walked when 
doing so. In the water it was the same : they 
both went tn for tho stick ; they both brought 
it o*U. 

Now in teaching a Nowfoundland water work 
ou must take very great care never to frighten 
im at alL Throw tho article into shallow 
water at first Givo him his leasons day after 
day, and he will soon gain confidence in his own 
abilitios. You teach liirn to dive by throwing 
in some wbito article that will sink, at first into 
shallow water. Praise and pat him much when 
ho succeeds in fetching it, then throw it into 


a (log of this sort with you. V'ou can swim for 
nny distance by his side, keeping hold of his 
neck, and, if quite tired, you can throw your 
amis around his faithful neck, and letting your 
cheek bon upon his coat, bo quietly towed on 
shore. 

The gait in walking of a well-bred Newfound¬ 
land dog is very peculiar. It is a sort of slouch¬ 
ing swing, similar to that of tho bear, and 
(•wing to the s-iine cause, for the dog finds him¬ 
self so big and long and supple, that he thinks 
pedal progression u best conducted by advanc¬ 
ing both legs of the same side at the same lime, 
instead of a right fore-leg and left hind-log, and 
rio* icr.'d. 

Now I do not like boys to be avaricious 
or worshippers of Mammon ; it is bad enough 
wlien oM men are so ; but, at the same time, 
every boy must have a hobby of sorao kind, 
and, in my opinion, that hobby is worth but 
little which does not pay itself and supply its 
owner with pocket-money os well. If, tlien, 
you wish to rear pupjiics which will bo worth 
something in the market, there are one or two 
things that must be atteniled to if you would in 
any way insure succc.*»3. You must first save as 
much money ns will buy a really good lady 
dog instead of a male. I would in this case 
advise you to patronise a small breed, such aa 
the fox-terrier, or pug, or Blenheim, or King 
Charles, because large dogs eat so much, and 
often remain so long on one's hands un¬ 
sold, ns to do away with any chance of profit. 

We will suppose you have chosen fox-terriers. 
Well, they are, you must remember, veiy far 
from rare — that is, bad ones aro plentiful 
enough, and good ones, like angels* visits, tew 
and far between. If you have nobody who can 
give you advice, manage to see the prize-list 
of any large dog-show, and write to one or 
two of the owners of the successful dogs. 
State what you require—a young pedigree 
female dog to breetd from. Ask for a full de¬ 
scription, and for the lowest cosh price. Tho 
letter will soon show you whether or not you 
aro dealing with a gentleman, for pedigice 
forgers are usually very dliterate, and, Msidcs, 
you never find their dogs on the show benebos. 
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'ITicre y* scarcely any trick that dog can do 
wbieh h« will not learn if you first and fore- 
mmfft make sure of his affection, and talk calmly 
and firmly to him, and at the same time slowly 
and distiiictly. 

It is amusing to see a dog like a New- 
foandlaiid sitting np and begging like a 
po«dle, but ho can easily be taught to do so 
with a little patience, by placing him in the 
positioD yon want him to retain. At first he 
will only sit up fora second or two, but even 
for this yon must reward him with .a morsel of 
I '.-hoice meat. Whatever position you want him 
1 to learn to suisnine at tho wonl of command you 
I mxiart first place him in, over and over again, 
always using the same word or phrase—such 


deeper and still deeper water; by-and-by the 
dog will be so perfect that he will fetch a 
basket filled with stones, from the bottom of 
tho deepest, darkest pool, even by night. 
These dogs remain quite a long timo under 
water. 

But the dog’s education will not be perfect 
until he can jump from a great boight into the 
sea, or a stream, after the object he is going to 
retrieve. 

There nsed to be a Newfoundland in tho 
Great Eastern who jumped at any time from 
the peddlo-bor of that floating (iastle, New- 
foandlands can support great weights in the 
water. If bathing it is quite a pleasure to have 


To make assurance doubly sure, you may send 
the pedigree to cither of tho sporting journals 
wo have alreody named to test its genninenoes. 

Having been successful, then, in getting tho 
right sort of dog, yon must treat her well. 
Never forget cleanliness, good food, nure water, 
and plenty of exercise ; in fact, malce her ^r- 
fectly healthy and happy. In course of time 
she will have to visit some stud dog. About 
this matter you must get verbal advice from 
some friend who knows about such matters; 
only let the dog visited bo a pedigree one and a 
prize one. Communicate with its owner, who 
will acq int you when and how to send your 
favourite. 
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It ought to be known to every one who sends washed out or purified from year's end to year’s little straw in the bottom of it. Jhj sum it is 
a dog by train, that the railway companies are I end, and yet in this vile dungeon tlie companies | properly secured w’ith leathern straps, and pro- 



Sable I. and Champion Theodore Nero, Biack or True Newfoundlands. 


very careless and remiss in tbe transit of such 
animals. The place called “ tiie boot is kept 
in a very unckan and hltb^ state, and is never 


expect you to place valuable and ! igh-bred do^. I 
You can only avoid doing so by having a nice I 
large traveling basket lor your dog. Put a | 


perly addressed and labelled, and see it fairl.^ 
started yourself. 

(To he continued,) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROITSD AND ABOUT THE WOULD. 

By Wili.iam ii. G. Ki.sasTos, 

AntMor of '"Krout Powder Monk6}i fo Aiitniral,'’ tte. 

<U1PTKR XXIX.-OX BOARD OUR OI.D SHIP — 

HER VOY.VOK THI\On.H EAhTKRN BEAS. 

T he doctor awoke Mr. Griffiths to tell him 
the good. news. He et once hove the 
host to. We sat eagerly watching the 
ftranger. SHe could not possibly at present 
see us, and might alter her course before 
she came near enough to do so. Her top¬ 
sails rose above the horizon, then in a short 
time her courses were seen, and then her 
hull itself as she came on swiftly Ix’fore 
the breeze. I saw Mr. Griffiths s(!veral 
times rub his eyes, then ho stood up lunl 
Itoied fixedly at her. 

“ Brown,” he said, “ did you ever see 
that .ship before ? ” 

” Wefl, I was thinking that the same 
‘fdlmaker cut her topsails that cut the 
Intrepid’s ; but there's no wonder in that,” 
inswerod Brown. 

'■ What do you say to that white patoh 
I in the head of her foresail ? ” asked tho 
Hate. *' it looks to me like one we put in 
I »haj wawere last at the Sandwich I.slands. 

To be •use it's where the soil is likely to get 
: vsm, and another vessel may have had one 
pat in like it; still, the Intrepid's foresail 
bad inst each a patch as that." 

I ■' Wha^! do you mean to say that she ', 
lie Intrepid.* ” exclaimed the doctor, inter¬ 
rupting him. 

I mean to say that she’s very like her, 
li ihs'a not her,” answered the mate. 

We all of us now looked with even greater 
agemcas than before at the approacliiug 
reaoel. 

“ bet draw tho foresail,” cried tho mate. 
We stood on so that we might bo in the 
heat possible position for running alongside 
tks whaler, for such she was, us soon a.s 
have to. 


” We’re seen !—wo'i'e seen ! ” shouted 
sevend of our crew. 

We waved our hats, and shouted. 

” Sho is tho Intrepid! ” criod Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths. 

Pre.sently she came to tho wind, and we, 
lowering our sail and getting out our oars, 
w<To soon alongside her. There stood Cap¬ 
tain Hawkins—there the second mate, with 
many other faces we knew. I never saw 
people look so astonished as wo sprang up 
tho side, while our boat was hooked on 
and hoisted on board. 

” Why, Griffiths !—Cockle ! where have 
you come from?” exclaimed Captain Haw¬ 
kins. " I had given you up for lost long 
ago.” 

They gave n brief account of our adven¬ 
tures, but there was not much time for 
talking, for wo had not been aboard five 
minutes before all hands were employed in 
I shortening sail, and the gale came down 


upon us with even greater strength th ti 
on the previous night. Had we been ex¬ 
posed to it ill our open boat there wenid 
have been little chance of our of cape. Wo 
had thus much reason 'o be thankinl to 
Heaven that we had got; bo... il in time. 

There being ph-nty of sea room, the In¬ 
trepid was hove to. Eve" as it was. tho 
sea broke aboard and earn :1 away one <.'f 
her boats and did other damage. She had 
been nearly wrecked on the reef during tho 
gale when we were on the island; and 
Captain Hawkins, believing that we had 
been lost, stood for Guam, whore be had 
been detained for want of proper woi kiiieii 
and fresh hands. Had it not been for this 
she would long before have Ix'en on her 
homeward voyage. 

For some time J felt very strange on 
board, often when half asleep fancying 
myself still in the boat, and tho air below 
seemed close and oppressive. 
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The mate declared that he had caught 
fold from sleeping in a bod after not 
having boon in one for so many months. 

The doctor suggested that his bod might 
have boon damp. However, the galo be¬ 
ing over, the sun came out brightly, and 
ho soon got rid of his chill. 

The captain took no more notice of me 
than he did before, and did not even speak 
to Jack. His idea was to keep ivs at a 
proper distance, I suppose. He had, how¬ 
ever, I have no doubt, heard of our adven¬ 
tures from Dr. Cockle or the mate. It 
mattered very little to us, though I was 
afraid that he might take it into his head 
to turn Jack out of the ship at some place 
or other, on tho plea that he did not belong 
to her. 

I advised my brother, therefore, to keep 
out of his sight as much as possible, espe¬ 
cially when in harbour. Jim and I agreed 
that if ho was sent ashore we would go 
.also, wherever it might be. 

“ So will I,” said Miles Soper, who had 
heard ns talking about tho matter. 

“ And I no stop eider, and den bo lose 
fotm good hands. He no like dat,” said 
Sam Goal. 

Brown, hearing from Jim of my appre¬ 
hensions, said he would go likewise if the 
captain attempted to play any tricks of 
that sort. 

Three days after the galo we hove to off 
throe small islands surrounded by a reef. 
Brown, Miles Soper, two Africans and tho 
New Zealander, tho second mate and I, 
were sent on shore to catch turtle. Wo 
hauled the boat up and waited till tho 
evening, at which time tlie creatures land 
to lay their eggs. 

Darkness approached, and we conoealed 
oimsolves behind some rooks, and watched 
for their coming. Presently one landed, 
and crawled slowly up the beach. Sam 
declared that she was as big as the boat. 
She was certainly an enormous creature. 
Then another and another camo ashore, 
and commenced scraping away in the sand 
to make holes for their eggs. We evaited 
till some thirty or forty had come ashore. 

•‘Now is your time,” cried tho mate; 
and rushing out, grasping tho handspikes 
with which we were armed, we got between 
them and tho sea, and turned them over on 
their, blocks, where they lay kicking their 
legs, uiiahla to move. Wo h.ad brought 
ropea to assist us in dragging them down 
to the. water and hauling them on board, 
^d, turned a dozen or more, when 
Jim, 

‘J Wa, mustn’t let that big one go wo first 
s^ land.” 

.^he, and the other turtle still on their 
fejit, h.ad taken the alarm, and wore sentt- 
limfd^wn tbohoiich. We made her out and 
alSiigptod to ttim her, hut that was more 
than we could do. 

•' She’ll be off,” cried Jim. 

We hove the bight of a rope over her 
head. 

“ Hold on, Peter! ” he cried; and he and 
I attempted to haul tho turtle hack, all tho 
tim<i shouting for help, for she was getting 
closer and closer to tho wjiter. At last in 
she got, dragging us after her. We could 
not stop her before, and there was very 
little chiuioo of our doing so now. 

“ Let her go, Jim,” I cried out. 

“ We shall lose the rope,” he answered, 
still holding on. 

We were already up to our middles in tho 
water. 

‘‘It’s of no use. Let go 1 let go I ” I cried 
«ut, ‘‘or we shall be dragged away to 
sen! ’* 


Supposing that ho would do as I told 
him, 1 let go at the same moment, when 
what wa.s my dismay to see Jim dragged 
away out of his depth. 

I swam off to him, still shouting loudly. 
Presently Soper and Sam Coal came up, 
and seeing what was happening, da.shed 
into the water. Our united strength, how¬ 
ever, could not stop tho turtle, and Sam, 
who had a sharp knifo in his pocket, draw¬ 
ing it, cut the rope, and we got Jim back to 
shore. 

The mate rated Jim for losing the rope, 
though Brown and the rest declared that 
ho had behaved very pliickily, and that if 
help had come in time wo should have 
saved tho turtle. As it was we had turned 
more than wo oould eaiTy off. 

Having been ordered not to attempt to 
regain the ship during the night, we turned 
the boat up and slept under it, while a 
couple of hands remained outside to watch 
the turtle and see that they did not 
manage to got on their feet again and 
escape. 

In tho morning we loaded tho boat, and 
pulled hack with our prizes. 

The mate said nothing about the lo.st 
rope, as he knew the notion Brown and the 
rest had formed of Jim’s courage. 

Wo sighted after this several small 
islands, and then made tho coast of New 
Guinea. 

Tho captain, seeing a good place for 
landing, sent a boat ashore with the doctor 
and most of us who had been engaged in 
catching turtle. 

It seemed a beautiful country, with 
magnificent trees, and birds flying about 
in numbers among them. 

‘‘ This is a perfect paradise,” said the 
doctor, as wo approached the beach. 

Just then a number of natives camo 
rushing out from the forest, brandishing 
clubs and spears. They were the ugliest 
set of people I ever saw, their bodies nearly 
naked and their heads covered with hair 
frizzled out like huge mops. They had 
also bows at their backs, but they did not 
point their arrows at us. 

Tho doctor and mate agreed that it would 
be folly to land amongst them, so we lay 
on our oars while the mate held up bottles 
and hits of iron hoops, heads and knives, 
and a few old clothes, to show them that 
wo wished to trade. After a considerable 
time they seemed to understand what we 
wanted, and some of them going away 
returned with numbers of stuff'ed birds of a 
delicate yellow with long tads. Wo mado 
signs that only those who wanted to trade 
must oomS near us. At last several came 
wading into the water bringing their birds. 
They set a Wgh price on them, and we only 
bought a dozen or so. As the rest of tho 
people behaved in as threatening a manner 
as before, as soon as the trading was over 
wo pulled off, not wishing to risk an en¬ 
counter with them. 

The doctor said that the birds were birds 
of paradise, and that they were such as the 
ladies of England wore in their hats. The 
curious thing was that none of tho birds 
had foot. 

‘‘ Of course not,” said tho second mate, 
when I pointed this out to him ; “ they 
say that the birds come down from the skies 
and live in the air, and as they never perch, 
they don’t want feet. That’s why they’re 
called birds of paradise.” 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘That’s a very 
old notion,” he remarked, “bntit’s a wrong 
one notwithstanding, ar^d has long sinoo 
been exploded. They have legs and claws 
like other birds, though the natives out 


them off and dry tho birds as these have 
been over a hot fire. It’s tho only way they 
have of preserving them.” 

The captain said we were very right net 
to land, as the natives might have been 
tempted to cut us off for Ibc sake of 
possessing themselves of the articles iu our 
boat. 

As wo sailed along the coast the country 
seemed to bo thickly populated, and the 
boat was frequently sent to try and land, 
but we always met with the same inhos- 
pltahle recejAion. The moment we drew 
near the shore tho hlack-skinncd nntivrs 
would rush down, apparently to prevent 
our landing. 

This was a great dL'appointment, for 
the captain was anxious to obtain fresh, 
revisions, as several of the men, from 
aving lived a long time on salt moat, 
were suffering from scurvy. Curiously 
enough, we, who had been in tho boat, 
were free from it. At one place, however, 
we traded with the natives, and bought 
several more of the stuffed paradise birds, 
and a number of live lories, which wo kept 
in cages, and beautiful little creatures they 
were. Our hope was to carry them safely 
home, but, either from improper food or 
change of climate, they all shortly died. 

Bounding New Guinea, and passing the 
island of Mysole, we camo to a small island 
called Gely, at the south-east end of 
Gillolo, lying exactly under the equator. 
It contains a magnificent and secure har¬ 
bour, in which wo brought up. 'There being 
an abundance of good water, and trees 
from which spars can be cut, it is an excel¬ 
lent place for repairing damages. The 
second mate said that those suffering from 
scurvy would now have an opportmiity oi 
being cured. 

The plan he proposed wa,s to bury them 
up to their necks in the sand, and to leave 
them there for some hours. The doctor 
was unwilling to try the experiment, 
though he did not deny that it might be 
effectual. Two of our men suffering from 
the complaint were, however, perfectly 
willing to submit to tho remedy, and, our 
boats having to go on shore to fill the 
water-casks, we carried them with us, 
Holes were dug, and the poor follows, being 
stripped naked, were covered up side hj 
side in the warm sand, leaving only their 
heads above the surface, so that they could 
not possibly extricate themselves. 'The 
captain, I should have said, approved o< 
the plan, having before seen it tried with 
success ; but the doctor, declaring that he 
would have nothing to do with the matter, 
went with Jack and another man in an 
opposite direction. Horner arid I bad 
charge of the watering party. The stream 
from which wo filled our casks was at 
some distance from the place where the 
men were buried. I undertook to sec to the 
casks being fiUed if Horner would remain 
by the men. We had jmst finished onr 
work and were rolling the casks down to 
the boat when Horner came rnsbing up, 
with his eyes staring and his hair almost 
on end. 

‘‘What’s the matter? What has hap¬ 
pened ? ” I asked, thinking ho had gone out 
of his mind. 

“ I can’t bear it! ” he eiolairaed. “ It's 
too dreadful. I couldn’t help it.” 

“What is dreadful P What could you 
not help ? ” I inquired. 

“The brutes of crocodiles. Poor fellows,” 
ho stammered out. “ Thore won’t be a bit 
of them left presently 1 ” and he pointed to 
whero wo had buried our poor shipmates, 
and where he ought to have been watching. 
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The mpn aiid X sot off running to the spot. 
A areaaful sight met our eyes. The body 
H one man lay half eaten on the sand. A 
huge croco<lilo wa.s dragging off the other. 
He had draggotd it under the water before 
could reach tho spot. AVo could do 
Eothing but shout at tho crocodiles. Horner 
cenfesstd that ho had gone to a distance 
for a short time, during which tho brut s 

h. vl landed and killed the two men. AVo 
r< turned very sad to the boat. As for 
Homi r, it wtia a long time before he could 
Cl t over tho horror he felt for his neglect 
of duty. Several canoes filled with natives 

i. amc into the harbour from Gilolo, bringing 
fot itoes and other voget.ibles. One of them 
brought a number of clam-shells of various 

One which wo hoisted on board 
V'jghed four hundred-weight, and wo 
aft. rwards saw on shore one which must 
Lire weighed a quarter of a ton. The natives 
use them as tubs ; I saw a woman bathing 
a child in ono. TTio meat of tho creature 
when fried is very palatable. I also 
obtained some beautiful spcKumens of coral, 
which I wanted to carry home to Mary and 
my Shetland relations. I bought also two 
gallons of nutmegs for an old file, and a 
large number of shells forsomo old clothes. 
The harbour swarmecl with sharks, which 
prevented us from bathing. Wo here cut 
wima splendid syiars for the use of tho ship. 
I may mention that the inner harbour, from 
its perfect security, has obtained the nam<5 
of •* Abraham’s Bosom.” Were it not for 


the sharks and crocodiles the place would 

perfect. 

All tho crew having recovered from 
scurvy, and the ship being refitted, wo 
once more pnt to sea. Tho weather was 
dclightfnl, and we sailed on over tho calm 
ocean with a light breeze. 

Wo had to keep a constant look-out for 
rocks and reefs. 

I can assert, thongh it is often denied, 
that when passing under the lee of tho 
Spicejislands, tho scent which came off from 
t£o shore was perfectly delicious. AVhr.ther 
tiis arises from, tho flowers of tho cloves 
inti nutmegs, or from the nature of the 
kH. I cannot determine. 

Though wo generally had a light breeze, 
ire were sometimos completely becalmed, 
on which occasions, when near shore, wo 
tan the risik of being driven on the rocks by 
the emrents, and more than once we had 
all the Axiats towing ahead to keep her off 
th.-i-m till the breeze should spring up. We 
continued our course, passing to the east¬ 
ward of Ceram and Banda, and steering for 
Timor, to the north-west of Australia. Wo 
had other dangers besides calms and 
currents. We had just loft the Serwatty 
Islands astern when the wind dropped, 
and we lay becalmed. 

Thongh there was little chanco of catch¬ 
ing whales, we always kept a look-out'for 
than from the masthead, as we could stow 
one or two more away. Wo wore most of 
ns on deck whistling for a breeze, when the 
lock-out aloft shouted that ho saw three 
craft stealing up from behind tho island to 
the eastward. The second mate wont up 
, to have a look at them through his glass, 

! and when he returned on deck ho reported 
I that they were throe large proas, pulling, 
! ie should say, twenty oars or more, and 
( rcH of men, and that he had no doubt they 
Ttere pirates. Those seas, we knew, were 

infested with such gentry — generaUy 
I Malays the most bloodthirsty and cruel of 
their r^. Many a merchant vessel h^ 
ken captured by them and sunk, all hands 

theor are, we must be pre¬ 
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pared for them ! ” cried Captain Ilawkies- 
*' I’ll trust toyou, lails, to figbt to tlm last; 
ai.d I tell you that if they once get along¬ 
side us wo shall find it a difficult job to 
keep them off. We will have the arms on 
deck, Mr. Oiiffiths, for if we don’t g-t a 
breeze, as they pull fast, they’ll soon be up 
to us.” 

All the muskets were at once brought np 
and arranged in order; our two guns were 
loaded, and the armourer and carjteiiter set 
to work to sharpen tho blubbi r-spades, 
harpoon.s, and si>ears. Wo had thus no 
lack of weapons; our high bulwarks also 
gave us an advantage; but the pirates, we 
knew, would prob.ably outnumber us by- 
ten to one. 

However, we did not lose heart; Captain 
Hawkins looked cool and determined, and 
tho mates imitated bis example. 1 didn’t 
think about myself, but the fear came over 
mo that, after all, Jaek might bo killed, 
and that I should not have the happiness 
of taking him home. 

As the pirates approached, wo made all 
necessary preparations for defending oor- 
selvos. Muskets and ammunition were 
served out to the men most accu-stomed to 
firearms ; the others had tho blubber-spades 
and spears put into their hands. Tho two 
mates took charge of tho guns, which were 
loaded to their muzzles, and matches were 
got ready for firing them. Tho doctor 
provided himself with a ecmplo of muskets 
and a sword. Tho cajitain told him ho 
must not run the risk of being wounded, as 
he might bo required to bind up tho hurts 
of the rest of ns. He laughi>d, and said 
that the first thing to be done was to drive 
back our enemies should they attempt to 
board the ship. 

The pirates came closer and closer. Tho 
captain looked anxiously round the horizon 
for though, like a bravo man, he was pre¬ 
pared to defend his ship to tho last, he had 
no wish for a fight. As I looked over tho 
sides I saw some catspaws playing along 
tho surface of tho water. The pirates By 
this time were not a quarter of a mile astern. 
Presently the lighter canvas, which had 
hung down against tho masts, bulged out, 
and then the topsails filled. 

“All bands trim sails!” shouted tho 
captain. 

The breeze came from the eastward; the 
yards wore squared, and tho Intrepid 
began to move through tho water. She 
glided on but slowly; the pirates werb 
still gaining on us. The wind, however, 
freshened. 

As we watched our pursuers, first one 
raised a mast and a long taper yard, then 
another, and they wore soon under all sail 
standing after us. The breeze increased; 
we gave a cheer, hoping soon to get well 
ahead of them. Still on they came, and it 
seemed very doubtful whether we should 
succeed. I bcUeve that some of the crew 
wonld rather have had a fight than have 
escaped w’ithout it. 

Tho pirates, by keeping their oars mov¬ 
ing, .still gained on us. To look at the 
captain, ono might have supposed that it 
was a matter of indifference to him whether 
they camo alongside or not, but our cargo 
was too valuable to risk the chance of being 
lost. We had soon studding-sails rigged 
below and aloft. Again tho wind dropped, 
and the pirates were now almost within 
mnsket shot. 

“AVo will slew round ono of onr gnns, 
and run it throngh the after port, Griffiths,” 
said the captain. “ A shot or two will 
teach the rascals what to expect should 
they come up to us.” 


Just, however, as wo had g it the gim 
run out the wind again fu-shemd. 1 l;o 
Intrepid, deep in the wafer though she was, 
showed that she had not lost her jiower ol 
.sailing. Though the pirates were .straining 
every nerve, we onoo more drew ahead of 
them. The more the breeze increaseu the 
faster we left them astern, and by flio 
time tho stm had set wo had got fully four 
miles ahead, hut still by going aloft we could 
see them following, evidently hoiiiiig that 
we should be again bec.almed, and that they 
might get up with us. During the niglit 
we continued onr course for Timor. At tho 
usual hour the w.atch below turned in, 
though the captain remained on deck, and 
a sharp look-out was kept astern. IIov/- 
over, as long as the breeze coutinuiHl wo 
had no fear of lx ing overtaken. 

It was my morning watch. As soon as 
it was daylight I went aloft, and saw f lu' 
proas tho same distance off that they had 
been at nightfall. I told Mr. Griffiths 
when I came below. 

“ The rascals still exjiect to catch us,” 
he said, “hut wo must hope that they’ll 
bo disappointed. However, we’re prepared 
for them.” 

For some hours tho broezo continued 
steady. iSoon after noon it again fell, and 
our pursuers crept closer to us. It was 
somewhat exciting, and kept us all alive, 
though it did not spoil our appetites. Tho 
whole of the day they were in sight, but 
when the wdnd freshened up again in tho 
evening we once more distanced them. 
The night passed as the former had dune. 
We could not tell when we went below 
what moment wo might be roused up to 
fight for our lives. I for one did not sleep 
the worse for that. 

The breeze was pretty steady during tho 
middle watch, and I was noton deck again 
till it was broad daylight. The second 
mate, who had been aloft, reported that 
the pirates were still in sight, but further 
off than they were the day before, and the 
breeze now freshening, their hulls sunk 
beneath the horizon, and wo fully expected 
to sec no more of them. AVc sighted Timor 
about three weeks after leaving Gely, and 
in the evening brought up in a small bay, 
with a town on its shore, called Cushlxib. 
Our object was to obtsun vegetables and 
bnffalo meat. 

The natives arc Malays and talk Por¬ 
tuguese. Nearly all those wo mot on 
shore carried crecscs, or long, sharp knives, 
in their belts, which they use on tho 
slightest provocation. Every boy we saw 
had a cock imder his arm. The people 
seemed to spend all their time in cock- 
fighting. They arc very fond of the bird.s, 
which are of enormous size; considerably 
larger than any English cocks. Being 
unable to obtain any buffaloes here, we got 
under way, and anchoreil in another bay 
some way to the west, where we obtained 
twelve animals. 

At first they were very wild when wo 
got them on board, but in a few hours be¬ 
came tame, and would eat out of our bands. 
They were destined, however, for the 
butcher’s knife. Some of tho moat wo ate 
fresh, but the larger quantity was salted 
do-wn for sea stores. The unsaltcd moat kept 
for a very short time, and wo had to throw 
a largo piece overboard. Tho instant it 
reached the water up came two tiger sharks, 
which fought for it, seizing each other in 
the most ferocious manner possible, and 
struggling together, although there was 
enough for both of them. 

After leaving Timor wo steered along the 
south-east coast of Java, and then shaped 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE RY LAND 
AND SEA. 


liv Jb'i.E.'i Yei;ni;. 


FART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. —NOrE.S BY TUB WAY. 


attacked by a dozen or more crocodiles." 


T he storm of the preceding evening had 
now pa.S3ed away, but the sky was still 
cloudy and the weather far from settled. 
It was the 19th of April, the time of the 
muaika, or second period of the rainy 
season, so that for the next two or three 


" The caravan had been 

weeks tlie night.s miglit be expected to be 
wet. 


On leaving the banks of the Coaiiza the 
caravan proceeded due east. Soldiers 
inarched at the head and in the rear, as 
well as upon the flanks of the troop ; any 
escai>e of the prisoners, therefore, oven if 
they had not been loaded »dth tbeir fetters, 
would have been utterly impossible. They 
wore all driven along without any attempt 
at order, the havildars using their whips 
unsparingly upon them whenever they 
showed signs of flagging. Some poor 
mothers could be seen carrying tw’O infants, 
one on each arm, whilst others led by the 
hand naked children, whose feet were 
sorely cut by the rough ground over which 
they had trod. 

Ibn Hamisb. the Arab wbo had inter¬ 
fered between Dick and theliavildar, acted 
ns commander to the caravan, and wjis 
hero, there, and everywhere, not moved in 
the least by the sufferings of the captives, 
but obliged to be attentive to the impor¬ 
tunities of the soldiers and porters, who 
were perpetually clamouring for extra 
rations, or demanding an immediate halt. 
Loud were the discussions that arose, and 
the uproar became positively deafening 
when the quarrelsome voices rose above the; 
shrieks of the slaves, many of whom found 
themselves treading upon soil idrcadyi 
stained by the blood of the ranks in front. 

No chtince again opened for Dick to got 
any communication with his friends, whoi 
liad been sent to the van of the procession. 
Urged on by the whip they continued to 
march in single file, their beads in the 
heavy forks. If ever the havildar strolled 
a few yards away, Bat took the oppor¬ 
tunity of murmuring a few w’urds of 
encouragement to his poor old father, 
while he tried to pick out the etisiest path 
for him, and to relax the pace to suit his 


Bat encourages his poor old father. 


D course across the Indian Ocosn for the 
Cape of Good Hope. The wind was fair, 
the sea smooth, and I nev<T rcinembcr 
enjoying a longer period of fine weather. 
In consequence of the light winds our 
passage was lengthened juore than we had 
expected, and wc were running short of 
provisions of all sorts. There were still 
two casks of bread left, each containing 
about four hiuidred-weight. 

“Nevermind,’'observed the second mate, 
“ we shall have enough to take us to the 
Capo.” 

At length the first was finished, find we 
"vont below to get up the second. It was 
narked broad clearly enough, but when 
the carpenter knocked in the head, what 
was our dismay to find it full of new fails, 
it having been wrongly branded I The 
captain at once ordered a .search to be 
made in the store-room forother jirovisions. 
Tbc buffalo meat wc had sidtcd had long 
been exhausted, part of it having turned 
bad ; and besides one cask of pork, which 
proved to be almost rancid, a couple of 
pounds of flour, with a few other trifling 
articles, not a particle of food remained in 
the ship. Starvation stared us in the face. 

(To be conoliidcJ.') 
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^feptJed limbs. Large tears rolled down 
old Tom's cheeks when he found that his 
ion s efforts onlyresulted in bringing down 
apon his back somo sharp cuts of the havil- 
dsr's whip. Aetaoon and Austin, subject to 
kanily less brutality, followed n few 8toj)s 
tehind, bat all four could not help feeling 
"nrious at the fortune of Hercules, who 
night have dan gers to encounter, but at 
kast had his liberty. 

Immesimtcly upon their capture, Tom 
kid revealed to his companions the fact 
list they were in Africa, and informing 
Arm how they had been betrayed by 
Harris, made them understand that they 
W no mercy to expect. 

Old Nan had been placed amongst a 
Woup of women in the central ranks. She 
vas chained to a young mother with two 
children, the one at the breast, the other 
only three years old, and scarcely able to 
»allE. Moved by compassion. Nan took 
iie little one into her own Jirms, thus not 
C'oly saving it from fatigue, but from the 
tdowg it would very likely have received 
for lagging behind. Tho mother shed 
tears of gratitude, but the weight was 
almost too much for Nan’s strength, and 
she felt as if she must break down under 
Iw self-imposed burden. She thought 
fondly of little Jack, and imagining him 
homo along in tho arms of his weary 
neither, could not help asking herself whe- 
ther she should ever see him or her kind 
aaistress again. 

Far in the rear, Dick could not see the 
head of the caravan except occasionally, 
Then the ground was rather on the rise. 
The voices of the agents and drivers, harsh 
•nd excited as they wore, scarcely roused 
him from his melaneholy reflections. His 
thoughts were not of himself uor of his 
ewn .sufl'erings; his whole attention was 
desorbed in looking for somo traces of 


Mrs. TiVeldon’s 
heiug taken to 


progress; if she, too, was 
Kazonnde, her route must 


also lio this way. But ho could discover 
no trace of her having been conducted by 
this line of march, aui could only hojx? 
that she was Ixdng spared the cruelties 
which he was himself witnessing. 

The forest extended for about twenty 
miles to the east of the Coanza, but whe¬ 
ther it was that the trees hod been de¬ 
stroyed by the ravages of insects, or broken 
down before they had made their growth 
by being trampled on by elephants, ijoy 
were growing much less thickly thar in 
the immediate vicinity of the river. There 
were numbers ef cotton-trees, seven or 
eight feet high, from which are manufac¬ 
tured the black-and-white striped stuffs 
that arc worn in the interior of the pro¬ 
vince ; but, upon the whole, progress was 
not much impeded either by shrubs or 
underwood. Occasionally the caravan 
plunged into jungles of reeds like bam¬ 
boos, their stalks an inch in diameter, so 
tall that oniy a", elephant or giraffe coxild 
have roared abo.o them, and through 
which none excepting such as had a very 
intimate knowled,;o of the country could 
possibly have mad. jlieir way. 

Starting every oi:ming at daybreak they 
marched till no' when an hour’s halt 
was made. Packets of manioc were then 
unfastened, and doled out in sparing 
quantities among the slaves; sometimes, 
when the soldiers had plundered some 
village, a little goat’s flesh or some sweet 
potatoes were added to the meal; but 
generally the fatigue, aggravated by in¬ 
adequate rest, took away the appetite, and- 
when meal-lime arrived many of the slaves 
could hardly eat at all. During the first 
eight days’ march from the Coanza no less 
than twenty unfortunate wretches had 
fallen upon the road, and had been loft 
behind, a prey to the lions, panthers, and 


■ More slaves sick, and abandoned to take their chance.” 
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V‘'>I)ard» that prowled in the wake. As 
l)ii.k heard their roars in the stUluesi of 
ihit iiiKht, lie trembled as he thought of 
ilMrcules. Nevortheh'ss, had the oppor¬ 
tunity offered itself, ho would not for a 
iniiincnt have hesitated in making his own 
ese ipe to the wilderness. 

The two hundred and fifty miles between 
tli'i river and Kazonnde wore accomplished 
in what the tnwlers cull marches of ten 
miles oaoh, including the halts at night 
and midday. The journey cannot be better 
desciilxid than by a few rough notes that 
Dick Sands made upon his way. 

April Saw a village surrounded 

wi’h b.unboo palisading eight or nine feet 
high, fitlds round planted with maize, 
beans, and sorghum. Two negroes cap- 
tur. d, fiftiu'n killed, rest took to flight. 

26iA.—Crossed a torrent loO yards wide. 
Bridge formed of trunks of trees and 
cro'pers. Piles nearly gave way; two 
women fastened to a fork; one of them, 
carrying a baby, fell into the water. 
vVater quickly tinged with blood ; croco¬ 
diles seen under bridge; risk of stepping 
into their very jews. 

28{/i. — Crossed a forest of bauhinias; 
gi cat triKss, the iron-wood of the Portu- 
gm^se. Heavy rain; ground sodden; 
inanhing difficidt. Caught sight of Nan 
in the middle of caravan; she was toiling 
along with a black child in her arms; 
the woman with her limping, and blood 
trickling from her shoulder. 

29<A. — Camp at night under a huge 
baobab, with white flowers and light green 
leaves. Lions and leopards roaring all 
night. A soldier fired at a panther. What 
has beoome of Hercules 'i 

'Mth .—Rainy season said to be over till 
November. Krst touch of African winter. 
Dew very heavy. Plains all flooded. 
Easterly winds; difficulty of respiration; 
siHC(!ptibility to fever. No trace of Mrs. 
Weldon ; cannot tell whether she is 
ahead. 

JV/uy 5iA. — Forced to march several 
stages across flooded plains, water up to 
the waist; many leeches sticking to the 
skin, liotus and papyrus uxion higher 
ground. Great heavy leaves, like cab¬ 
bages, beneath the water, make many 
stumble os thi^y walk. Saw large numbers 
of little fish, silurus species; these are 
caught by the natives, and sold to the 
caravans. 

1th .—Plain still inundated. La-st night, 
no halting-place to be found. Marched 
on through the darkne-ss. Great misery. 
Except for Mrs. Weldon life not worth 
having; fur her sake must hold out. Loud 
cries hcrnd. Saw, by the lightning, sol¬ 
diers breaking largo boughs from the 
l esinous trees that emerged from the water. 
The caravan had been attacked on the 
ilank by a dozen or more crocodiles: 
women and children seized and carried off 
to what Livingstone calls their “ pasture- 
latids,” the holes where they doiiosit their 
levy until it is decomposed. Myself grazed 
by the scales of one of them. A slave close 
b 'sido mo tom out of the fork, which was 
Miapped in half. How the poor fellow’s 
cry of agony rings in my ear ! This mom- 
iiic:. twenty missing. Tom and the others, 
llnink God! aro stdl alive. They are on 
ill front. Once Bat made a sirup turn, 
:uid Tom caught sight of me. Nothing to 
hi’ Kci'ii of Nan; was she, jjoor creature, 
one of those that tho crocodiles hud 
(n.t ? 

.'s/A. — After twenty-four hour.s in the 
r we have (Tos.secl tho ]>lain. Wo have 
! on a hill. The sun helps to dry us. 


Nothing to cat except a little manioc and 
a few handfuls of maize. Only muddy 
water to drink. Impossible for Mrs. Wel¬ 
don to survive these hardships; I hope 
from my heart that she has been taken 
some other way. Smallpox has broken 
out in the caravan; those that have it are 
to be left behind. 

9<A. —-Started at dawn. No stragglers 
allowed; sick and weary must be kept 
together by havildar’s whip; the losses 
were considerable. Living skeletons all 
round. Rejoiced once more to catch sight 
of Nan. She was not carrying the child 
any longer; she was alone; tho chain was 
round her waist, but she had the loose end 
thrown over her shoulder. I got close to 
her; suppose I am altered, as she did not 
know mo. After I had called her by name 
several times she stared at me, and at lost 
said, 

“ Ah, Mr. Dick, is it you ? you will not 
sec me here much longer. I shall never 
see my dear mistress again; no, nor 
Master Jack; I shall soon die.” 

Anxious to help her, I would gladly 
have carried tho end of the chain which 
she had been obliged to bear because her 
fellow-prisoner was dead, A rough hand 
was soon upon my shoulder; a cruel lash 
had made Nan retreat to the general crowd, 
whilst, at the bidding of an Arab chief, 1 
was hustled bock to the very hindmost 
rank of the procession. I overheard the 
word Negoro, in a way that convinced mo 
that it is under the dimition of tho Portu¬ 
guese that 1 am subject to this hard 
indignity. 

Ilf A. —Last night encamped under some 
large trees on the skirts of a forest. 
Several escaped prisoners recaptured; their 
punishment barbarously chicl. Loud 
roaring of lions and hyenas heard at 
nightfall, also snorting of hippopotamuses; 
probably some lake or watercourse not 
far off. Tired, but could not sleep ; heard 
a rustling in the gross; felt sure that 
something was going to attack me; what 
could I do? I had no gun. For Mrs. 
Weldon’s sake must, if possible, preserve 
my life. The night was dark; no moon; 
j two eyes gleamed upon me; I was about 
to utter a cry of alarm; fortunately I 
suppressed it; the creature that had 
sprung to my feet was Bingo ! The dog 
licked my hands all over, persisting in 
rubbing hi.s neck against them, evidently 
to make mo feel there; found a reed 
fastracd to the well-known collar upon 
which the initials 8.V. had so often 
awakened our curiosity; breaking open 
the reed I took a note from inside; it was 
too dark for me to see to read it. I tried, 
by caressing Dingo, to detain him; but 
the dog appeared to know that bis mission 
with me was at an end; he licked my 
hands affectionately, made a sudden 
boimd, and disappeared in the long 
gross. 

Tho howling of tho wild beasts increased. 
How I dreaded that tho faithful creature 
would become their prey! No more sleep 
this night for me. It seemed that daylight 
would never dawn; at length it broke with 
the suddenness that marks a tropical mom. 
I was able cautiously to read my note ; the 
liandwritiiig, I knew at a glance, was that 
of HctcuIcs ; t’uerc wore bat a few lines in 
pencil:— 

“ Mrs. Weldon and Jack carried away in 
a kitanda. Harris and Negoro both with 
them. Mr. Benedict too. Only a few 
inaii-hes ahead, but cannot be commniii- 
eat.d with at jiresent. Found Dingo 
wounded by a gim-shot. Dear Mr, Dick, 


do not despair; keep up yonr oourage. I 
may help you yet. 

Your ever true and faithful 
” Hercules.” 

As far as it went this intoUigenco w.ss 
satisfactory. A kitanda, I know, is a kind 
of litter made of dry grass, protected by a 
curtain, and carried on the shoulders of 
two men by a long bamboo. What a rehef 
to know that Mrs. Weldon and Jack have 
been spared the miseries of this dreadful 
march! May I not indulge tho hope of 
seeing them at Eazonnde ? 

12tA.—The prisoners getting more and 
more weary and worn out. Blood-stains 
on the way still more conspicuons. Many 
poor wretches arc a mass of wounds. One 
poor woman for two days has oarried her 
dead child, from which she refuses to be 
parted. 

16tA. — Smallpox raging ; the road 
strewn with corpses. Still ten days Ix-fore 
we reach Eazomide. Just passed a tree 
from which slaves who had died from hun¬ 
ger were hanging by the neck. 

18(A.—Must not give in, but I am almost 
exhausted. Rains have ceased. We are 
to make what the dealers call iriiesa, extra 
marches in the after part of the day. Bond 
very steep ; nms through nyassi, tall gia,-s 
of which the stalks scratch my face, and 
the set'ds get under my tattered clothes 
and make my skin smart painfully. My 
boots fortunately are thick, and have not 
worn out. More slaves sick, and abanJoued 
to take their chance. Provisions miming 
very short; soldiers and pagazis must be 
satisfied,' otherwise they desert; conse¬ 
quently the slaves are all but starved. 
“ They can eat each other,” say the ageuts. 
A young slave, apparently in good health, 
dropped down dead. It made mo think of 
Livingstone’s description of how freo-bom 
men, reduced to slavery, will suddenly press 
their hands on their sides, and die of a 
broken heart. 

24fA.—Twenty captives, incapable any 
longer of keeping pMe with the rest, put 
to death by the havildars, the Arab ciiief 
offering no opposition. Poor old Nan was 
one of the victims of this horrible butchery. 
My foot struck her corpse os I passed, but 
I was not permitted to give her a decent 
burial. Poor old Nan! 

Every night I watch for Dingo, but he 
never comes. Has Hercules- nothing more 
to communicate, or has any mishax> be¬ 
fallen him ? If he is alive ho wiU do what 
mortal strength can do to aid us. 

( 7*0 be continued.) 
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jiii.r, and then, after a voyage as perilons as any 
Cdptiin Cook’s, to have reached I’utney lialt' 
-{ id with cold. But when it came to Ixs known 
:h;t all this heroic self-devotion was to bo all for 
:i:>ihiug, and the race was not going to b<‘ rowed 
all that day, it really did seem a trillc too 
ij.i' ii for cue’s patience ! 

Of course, by the time the readers of the 
Owx Papeh will have this nutnN^r in 
band'J, the story of the University Boat- 
i,i e of 18SO will be an old one ; but, nevertho- 
. 'Si, it would uot <lo to omit .sonic ro<?ord of that 

- vat from our pages, for the boys of Kngland 

that this race is one specially after thuir 
oiva heart. 

Well, as yon all know, the event was to have 
off at the early and, to some people, un- 
-inhly hour of 8.30 o'clot^k on the morn- 
uf Saturday, March 20tli. Karly as it w;ls 
f jr a great many, it was a capital hour for otliers, 
by dint of a little effort, would bo able not 
-iy to see the race, but get b.ack to town after 
j: 111 time, oronly a very little late, for their usual 
uiatioDs. And so crowds turned out aud 
L.;iv their way to Putnev and Hammersiuith 
i 1 .Mortlake, and, 1 need hardly .s.iy, one in- 
iviJaal iu every live was a boy. But, alas! 
v-b^a they got to the river-side, they were 
:]:nost able to guess the disappointment which 

• ’.uited them. A dense fog hung over tlio 
ittr, through wliich one bank could liardly bo 
3 from tJio other. Indeed, any one not 

u lowing there was another bank could easily 
lire persuaded him.self ho was looking out on a 
KandJess ocean. It was a dismal look-out, and 
.>t people trooped along the tow-patlis, and 
-caused up stream in boats, and paid for and 
■-'k their statiixus on housetops and grand 
'..ui'ls, and then, with that hoiKffulness and 
; r>nce which always adorn an Buglhdi crowd, 
for the fog to lift. 

The fog did not lift, aud at Putney it .soon 
•.:uito be rumoured that the race could not 
roffid. Tlic new.i flew like wildlire all along 
V-st long human line betweiju Putney and 
M Tittko, and at it« heels flew another rumour, 
Half-past ten on Monday!’' Then, evi- 
s-niiy, there waa nothing further to wait for, 
-lI the thousands of diHappoiuted sightseers 
tail and got back to town as quickly as 
i;>7 could, and oven then reached it before a 

- vi many people had done rubbing their eyes 
u mide up thfjir minds to get out of bod. 

Well, it was hard lines, but it was a satisfactiou 
t kiiow the race could not po.s.sibly have Inen 
: ' 'I in such a fog, and if it had, that scarcely 

- kgio person on the banks would havebcenablo 

it For all that, it put a lot of people out 
tlirir reckoning. They could have spared the 
'VturJay, but they could not spare the Monday 
to say nothing of the double expense, 
-lucli, to some people, including, porha]>s, somo 
readers of the Bov’s Ows Paper, isacon- 
^ i-^ruion. And the worst of it wns, there was 
•io one to blame. It would have been sudi 
1 saiiftHiction to have been able to scold some- 
te-iy; but in this case that somebody could not 
b found. It was not the fault of the crews, or 
vihi. umpire, or of the Tliames (’ons<'rvancy. 

• vr- o:ily^K»r»on one could have been down upon 
•i' tLv Clerk •rthe Weather, aud he took care, 

' ue alway.s dues» not to be at home. This is 

■ V occasion on which that functionary has 
'T interfered with the Boatiace, and let us 

- i- it is going to be the last. 

Monday, the 22nd of March, looked gloomy 
as wc got out of bed (at ratlier more 
^•^^nable an hour than on the Saturday), and 
pLtil we got down to the riverside we could 
‘ •''lly tell whether or no we were in for a repc- 
i n of our late'melancholy experience. But, 
—you cou/il sed across the Thames thi.s time, 
■'■’i at London Jliidgc. The sky was leiidcu 
unpromising overhead ; but one di<ln't care 

• fcir Riin or cpt wiud.s as long as there was 
-' Lomlon w:is beginning business just as 

!'nt off from tlic pier, and, in company with 
■ or two oth- r steamers, stirted towards tlie 
•if- of conflict. . It was quite a treat to bo 

• to see one bihlge from the m-xt, and to be 
to piirsu-r uurijourse in a str.iiglit line, in- 

-i of do<lging about from side to side, and 


groping our wav painfully, as had been the case 
iu the fog. iStill, wo had to take care how wo 
W' lit, for tliere was a shoal of little boats going 
the same way, the crews of which were evidently 
actuated by two motives—one, to reach Putney 
soi’id time or other ; the other, to get right in 
front of our steamer, like Iliiidooj iu liont of 
Jugirernaut. 

It w'as a fine .sight to .see how much in rarn»*st 
some of these people were. There were three 
boys, 1 particularly noticed, young ragamullin.s, 
about twelve years old each of thc!n, tagging 
like mad at the oai-s of their dirty little boat, 
•too bu.sy to “feather,” or to look out for 
“crabs,” but grimly determined to be up at the 
race bL'fore Putney Bridge should be closed. 
IIow they worked! I do believe they must 
have been hot; and if they were, they were the 
only three people that bitterly cold morning 
who could make the boast. Ju.st as we ppossed, 
one of these young scamps, evidently doubtful 
of the possibility of accomplishing their serious 
bisk, shouted out, “ Shy us a rope, govemor ! ” 
Our hard-hearttni captain took no notice, and 
th{ sc young udvt-nturerH had too much to do to 
navigate their boat in the wash w'e made to pay 
us the compliments I dare say they miglit have 
thought we deserved for our politeness. 

As wo got near Putney it wa.s evident the 
course was not going to be deserted. A stream 
of people flowed coutiouou.sly in our din clion, 
and we overtook more and more little boats. 
Cranky old Putney Bridge was already—all 
except one arch—blocked up, and os we shot I 
through it and under the Aqueduct beyond, wc 
felt on familiar ground—or rather water—and, 
remembering with a shudder Saturday’s expe¬ 
rience, muttered to ourselve.s, “ Hero wo ure 
again ! ” 

Here tre were, and here was the crowd with a 
venge ance ! At the bo.'it-house.s they stood in 
a dcn.se ma.s.s, some twenty deep. . llousctupa 
were crowded, windows were full, stands wtro 
packed. It was. evident one reverse Is not 
enough to frighten an English crowd. These 
j)c-)plc at Putney only expected to .see the .start, 
and yet Putney was almost as crowded as Mort- 
lake. Everybody has hi.s taste, of course. Sonic 
prefer to so<,* tlie start; otlier.s, the finish. Some 
take up tlieir station at llnmraei^smith, aud 
some think Bames Riiilway Bridge is the best 
place. This diversity of opinion was very evi¬ 
dent as we occupieel the hour which intervened 
before the start in steaming up aud down the 
course, .ilo.st of our old fricud.s were there— 
the boys up the trees, and the merry‘go-routwls, 
and the niggers, and the brass bantU. How 
could a boainicc ever be rowed without the 
aasistanci^ of tlniso ? And how different a thing 
it would bo without the Cockney four-oar boat:, 
whose oarsmen show off in such fine style pre¬ 
vious to the groat rare ; or without the Uugos 
that flounder up with the tide sideways, and 
get taken into custody by the river police ; or 
without tlic canoes that dodge in and out among 
the big boats ? All these assistants to the day’s 
s[>ort were there, as in duty bound, aud many 
were the greetings we inwardly exchanged as 
we took our preliminary run up the course. 
There were, perhaps, Inmily us many peojjlc as 
one has soon at the race, but, considenng it was 
a second venture, it was a brave turn out. About 
Hammcrsmitli and Chiswick the crowd became 
very dcn.se at certain points, and of course the 
farther on towards the winning-post wc got the 
more jicoplo there woe. The water was alive 
with boats of all kinds—barges, tugs, skiffs, 
tubs, canoes, yachts, rafts, and launches. ^Vhe^e 
they all came from no one could g’le&s, and 
how they would ever all get safe home was a 
more hopeless wonder still. 

On our way back towards Putney, where very 
sliortly tlii! start would bo taking plaei’, the man 
iu our prow suddenly called out, “Hi ! ” and 
the man on our p.addle-box suddenly waved his 
hand, and the boy bj” our engine-room siiddonly 
called out, all in one, the throe o:d<^rs, “ 
her I Stop her I Turn her astern I ” We ran 
forward to see what was the reason of this 
sudden halt, and what .should w«' .sec but the 
noble tub, containing our three little ragamuffin 
acquaiutauce.s board, A'-'^^-’vUting a graceful 


manoeuvre right acro.ss the very stem of our 
steamer I Thejr were evidently in some little 
perplexity, for first they pulled her round one 
way, and then the other, and then came stniight 
on, and then tried to backwater, aud in doing 
so tumbled, two of tliein, off the seat. Finally, 
with the aid of the tide, they drifted out of our 
way, and as we }>asscd them they appeared quitr 
' to have recovered their presence of mind, for 
one of them cried out, in reply to a liul>‘ kind 
advice from our crew, “Ya, lioo! why don t 
yer keep yer right side ?” 

Here we are at Putney again, aud none loo 
early either, for that shout down at the boat- 
hou.se.s means that the crews are coming out. 
And licre they are—Oxford, the defeated boat of 
Ust year, showing up first. It is a pretty .sight 
to SCO them in their blue jackets and straw hats 
]>addlc smartly up to tlie starting-point, nn<l 
there strip for action ; and it is with a half- 
envious feeling that one watches those sixteen 
fine powerful young fellows grip their oars and 
try their stretchers in readiness for tlie trial 
which is to follow. 

“And who is likely' to win?” somebody 
asks, as we stand waiting for the signal to bli 
off. Well, that's just the question. Sixweeksago 
everybody made sure that Cambridge would 
win os e.osily as they did last year. But some¬ 
how the Light Blues did not maintain the 
favour with which llicy had been at first re¬ 
garded. Tlieir style, instead of improving, got 
to be, if anything, rather worse. Powerful men 
as they were, stronger if not heavier coiwiih r- 
ably than Oxford, they seemed to have drifu-d 
into a .slovenly stylo of rowing which gave their 
friond.s much anxiety. Strength without 
“form’’will notwin a boatracc. If the time 
is uneven, if the stroke is not pulled well 
through from first to last, and if the .swing 
forward at the end of a stroke is not rapid and 
j rgci.so, the chances are that boat will do worse 
than a boat <;ompo.scd of less powerful men, 
who nevertheless arc well together and smart at 
(heir work. Thi.s was the experience of the 
boatracc of 18S0, as we .shall see. Oxford had 
improved as steadily as Cambridge had declined, 
and now, before a single stroke is rowed, the 
gt iicral impression in, the Dark Blues will win 
easily. 

The following arc the nAmc.s and weights of 
this year’s crews, aud wo will give portiaiU of 
the principals next week :— 


OXFORD. st. lb. 

1. H. H. F. Poole, Brasenosc. 11 G 

2. D. E, Brown, Hertford . Pi G 

3. F. M. Hargreaves, Keble . 12 *2 

4. H. B. Southwell, Pembroke. 13 0 

5. R. S. Kindcrslc-y, Exeter . 12 8 

i 6. G. D. Rowe, University. li 3 

7. J. II. J. Wharton, Magdalen . 11 11 

L. R. West, Christ Church (stroke)... 11 1 

C. A. W. Hunt,- Corpus (cox.). 7 5 

tambridoR. st. 11). 

1. E. H. First, Jcsiis . 10 12 

i. H. Sandford, La<ly Mai‘garct. 11 5 

,3. W. Barton, lisdy Margaret . 11 3 

4. W..M. Warlow, Queen’s ... 12 0 

5. G. N. Annytage, Jesus. 12 2 

G. B. D. Davis, First Trinity. 12 8 

7. R. D. Prior, Queen’s . 11 13 

AY. AV. Baillie, Jesus (stroke) . 11 2 

B. S. Claikc, Lady Margaret (cu.t.) ... G 13 


There in a moment of .suspense as Air. 
Soai'le, the .starter, pats the. usual qiie-stion. 
Next moment they ui*e off, and the' two boats 
dait forward. And now begins a roar on citlier 
lank which keeps pace with us all tlie w.iy, 
being caught up and sent forward so quiekiy, 
that long before the boats have even .sidilcl 
down to their work it is flying a mile aln?ud of 
them. Both boats go off at a quiek stroke, and 
before half a dozrn arc made tlie no.se of tlm 
Light Bluc.s show.s a little in front of tli«-ir 
opponents. The crowd in wonderfully quiik to 
notice the least advantage of tlii.s kind, and a 
hundred voices cry “ Cambridge ! ” as if tiro race 
Wore alreatly settled. But it is not settled yot. 
Cuivibiidgc, however, forges ahead. At the 
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Crock tliey arc nearly half a lcnj;th ahead and 
goin;; sploudidly. Here Oxfonl nmke their first 
.sinirt and jiull iovcl, but still Cambridge holds 
lier own, and people are surprised to see her 
rowing as finely as she is. And now for the 
next mil*' follows a neck and neck race, avS close 
and exciting ns any which has been witnessed 
on the Tliames. It is imposaiblo to say which 
is aliead. Sometimes it looks as if Oxford had 
a little the best of it. and next moment the 
liight Blue flag seems to ]>e farther on than the 
Dark Blue. Tlie crowds are as perplexed as we 
lire, and the shouts go half for one boat and 
half for the other. On tliey spin, up the Crab¬ 
tree Reach, at a tremendous pace. The Cam¬ 
bridge coxswain know’s wliat he is about, and 
no mistake ; for, .see, he keeps his boat well in 
the best of the tide, while Oxford are squeezed 
out into much more sluggish water, and take 
altogether a far less advantageous course. Jlara- 
mcrsmilh Bridge is in sight, and still Cambridge 
holds her owm—indeed, she is gaining. People 
who w.itcheil the race from there must have 
admired the fine rowing of the Bight Blues, if 
they were not inclined to make sure the race was 
hers. 

Under Hammersmith Bridge Cambridge was 
a length ahead, but after passing it a spurt from 
the Dark Blues reduced this lead by half ; and 
now a most exciting struggle took place. The 
Oxford spurt was answered by one from Cam¬ 
bridge, and for a few moments it was again 
impossible to say which had the best of it. 
Cambridge men were delighted. After all, their 
much-abused boat was not going to be beaten 
as everybody had predicted. Wait a bit; tlie 
race is only half over, and when once they head 
up Coriiey Reach the real tug of war will come. 
All! it comes even before that. Along Chiswick 
Eyot Oxford pulls up inch by inch. 

This time Baillie, the Cambridge stroke, 
.spurts in vain ; the Dark Blue flag still creeps 
on. Now they arc level; now Oxford leads ; 
now she is half a length, and now, off Chiswick 
House, a whole length to the good. 

This looks bad for Cambridge, but worse is in 
store. The goo<i form of the early part of the 
race has desei te<l her, and tlic oars strike the 
water raggedly. Oxford meanwliile improves 
every second, and down Comey Reach rows 
gr.indly. The length ^rows to two before Barnes 
Bridge, and by that time it i.s evidently all up 
with their opponents. Still the latter struggle ' 
on. As usual, the crowd cheer the losers as I 
ijeartily ns tin y Jo the winners, and even at ! 


B.ames Bridge there are cries, “ You’ll do it yet, 
Cambridge I 

Alas I there was no chance of it, and, as 
usual, the winning crew gave them the full 
benefit of their wash. Still there was a spurt 
left in them, and they used it too. From 
Bame.s to the finish Oxford gained very little 
more, but continued rowing well within them¬ 
selves on ahead. It would soon bo over now, 
and, as if they knew* it, both crews seemed to 
slacken speed a little towards the finish. The 
crowds at Mortlakc saw liow it was long before 
tlie judge’s pistol announced the race to be over, 
and Oxford came in easy winners, by four 
lei^ths, in 21 minutes 23 seconds. 

Then there was the usual shouting and 
scrambliDg, and splashing of steamers, and 
swarming of little boats, and rushing of people 
to the trains, and flight of carrier pigeons to 
London with tlie news, and swinging loose of 
barges from their moorings, in the midst of 
wliich wo turned round and steamed leisurely 
back tow’ards the City. 

On the way I looked out for the three boys in 
the dirty boat, but couldn’t see them. I only 
hopetl they had not come to grief, as they stood 
a very good chance of doing. We bad a perilous 
voyage home, jacking our w.ay among all the 
little craft ns carefully as a cat picks her way 
among a trilw of kittens, and, 1 am gl.id to say, 
as safely. 

Tlie Boatrace for 1880 was over. In .some 
re.sjiccts it wa.s as fine a race as has been seen. 
The first half of the course was contested 
splendidly every inch. But it ended, as wc 
have .seen, in a sheer proce.ssion, and this goes 
to prove more than ever that it is “form ” that 
wins. A crew of giants, however powerful, 
would be nowhere beside a well-trained crew of 
lads; and in the same manner, the training 
which teaches a crew to pull together and 
stretch w’cll forw’ard, and finish up like clock¬ 
work, is sure to pay better than a training which 
relies rather on muscle and weight. Cambridge 
proved that she had a certain amount of the 
proper sort of training ; if she had had more, slie j 
would not have been four lengths behind at the 
finish. 

I’orhaps, when we come to record next ye.ar’s 
race, she will have been able to make up for 
this year’s defeat. 

Had slie won this year, each University (as 
the subjoined tabic will show) would have won 
exactly seventeen races. As it is, Oxford now 
scores eighteen to Cambridge’s sixteen. 


183(!! 

18401 

1841 

1842 
184.*. 

MB4C 

184{< 

1840 

1862 

1854 

1850 

ti&r*7 

1858 

18.5}* 

1860 

1861 

186.S 

1864 

1&G.5| 

IStiC 

188; 

18681 

18(Hi| 

187( 

1871 

18: 

J187S, 

18741 

1875 

1876| 

1877 

187&[ 

1879 


Time. 

• M. 8. 


Won bj 


[June 10 .. Oxf.hfcniey ....Il4 
jjune 17 . . (.m. Wst to Put!86 

April 3 .. K'ni.jW. to J*.81 

[April 15 .. Cm.iW. top.20 

'April 14 ..IC'm.jW. toP.32 

[June 11 .. [Oxf. W. to P.... SO 

March ISiCmJp. toM.28 

Aprils . to P.|21 


March 2lH'tn.lP. to M.[22 

15 ..:()xf. P. toM. — 

April 3 .. Oxf Ip. to M.... |21 

April 8 ..'Oxf. P. to M.(25 

[March l5,Cm*i**- fo P.!25 

April 4 .. Oxf. P. toil.22 

March 27 Oni.jp. to M.21 


April 15..,Oxf, P. to M.'24 

Wanh P. to M.26 

March 23’Oxf. P. to M.23 

April 12.. Oxf. P. toil.24 

March 28 Oxf. M. to V .'23 

.March lOjOxf P. to M.i2l 

April 8 .. 'Oif. P. to M.l2l 

March 24 Oxf. P. to M.25 

April 13. |Oxf. P. to .M.«2 

April 4 . .[Oxf.lP. to M.20 

M arch 17 Ox f. 'P. to M.'20 

April C. . C'm. r. toM.22 

April 1. Cm P.toM.'23 

March 23iCin. P. toM.21 

March 20|Cn). P. toM.19 

March 28'Cm. P. to W.;22 

ilarch 20 Oxf. P. to M.122 

April 8 ..fom P.to M.iJO 

March 24|<1 h. P. to M.124 

AprU 13..[OTf.P. to W.22 

„..,Aprll5 . .iOm. 'P. toM.21 

ISsOlMarch 220xf. P. toM.'21 

i i i 


SOeasily 

ollnilu. 

0 Imiu. 45a€C. 
30d of a length 
SOilmiu. 4BCC. 
45|l3Bc<r. 
SOSOsec. 

5 two lengths 
Oeasfly 
— [foul 
S6 27aee. 

20!n atrokes 
50;half a length 
S5tS5sec. 
23i22*ec. 
40iCanib. sank 
ft'cce length 
30'488€C. 

41 SOsec. 
(>j4Srec. 
40i2G4CC. 

24'four lengths 


half a length 
aix lengtla 
three Icngtlu 
IJlengths 
one length 
two lengths 
lengths 
'three lengths 
[six lengths 
'elQht lengths 

13 lengths 
four leugUbs 
four lengths- 


* The first University race rowed in outriggers. 

+ ITie first moe in which either University rowtHl i 
the present style Jt eights without keels ; also Uic firs 
time either rowed with round oars. 

I Both crewg used sliding scats for the first time. 


How our Anceitort did It I 
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PETER TRAWL: 


OK, ROUND AND ATIOUT THE WORLD, 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of ’'From Poicder Monkey to Admiral^ 

CnAPTEU XXX.—THE VOYAGE HOME, AND 
now IT ENDED. 

O y hearing of tho alarming scarcity of 
food on board, the captain called the 

crew aft. 

“ Lads,” he said, I don’t want to hide 
anything from you. Should the wind 
shift to tlie westward, it may be a month 
or more before we reach the Cape, so if 
you wish to save your lives, you must at 
once be put on a short allowance of food 
and water. A quarter of a pint of water, 
two ouncfs of pork, and half an ounce of 
flour is all I can allow for each man, and 
the officers and I will share alike with you. * 


A Joyous Meeting. 
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Not a word was eaid in reply, and the 
men went forward with gloomy looks. To 
make the flour go farther we mixed whale 
oil with it, and, though nauseous in the 
extreme, it serred to keep body and soul 
together. 

At first the crew bore it pretty well, but 
they soon took to grumbling, saying that 
it was owing to the captain’s want of fore¬ 
thought in not laying in more provisions 
that we were reduced to this state. 

Hitherto the wind had been fair, but 
any day it might change, and then, they 
asked, what would become of us ? Most of 
them would have broken into open mutiny 
had not they known that the mates and 
doctor. Jack and I, Jim, and probably 
Brown and Soper, would have sided with 
the captain, though we felt that they were 
not altogether wrong in their accusation. 

I heard the doctor tell Mr. Griffiths that 
he was afraid the scurvy would again 
appear if we were kept long on our present 
food. Day after day we glided on across 
the smooth ocean with a cloudless sky, our 
food and water gradually decreasing. 

"Wo now often looked at each other, won¬ 
dering what would be the end. At last, 
one night, when it was my middle watch 
on deck, Jim came aft to me. 

“ I’m afraid the men won’t stand it any 
longer,” he said. “ They vow that if the 
captain don’t serve out more food and 
water they’ll take it. I know that it will 
be death to all of us if they do, or I would 
not tell on them. You let Mr. Griffiths 
know; maybe he’ll bring them to a right 
mind. They don’t care for Jack or me, 
and Brown, Sopor, and Sam seem inclined 
to side with the rest. Jack says whatever 
you do he’ll do.” 

“ Thank you, Jim,” I answered. “ You 
try to show them what folly they’ll commit 
if they attempt to do as they propose. 
They won’t succeed, for the captain is a 
determined man, and there’ll be bloodshed 
if they keep to their purpose.” 

Jim went forward, and I took a turn on 
deck to consider what was best to be done. 
It was the second mate’s watch, and it had 
only just struck two bells. I did not wish 
to say anything to him. I waited for a 
little, and then asked the second mate to 
let me go belmv for a minute, for I could 
not quit the deck without his leave. 

“ You may go and turn in if you like,” 
he said. “ There’s no chance of your being 
wanted on a night like this.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I answered, and at 
once ran down to Mr. Griffiths’s cabin. 

Ho awoke when I touched his shoulder, 
and I told him in a low voice what I had 
heard. 

“ You have acted sensibly, Peter,” he 
answered. “I’ll be on deck in a moment. 
When the men see that we are prepared 
for them they’ll change their minds.” 

I again went on deck, and he soon ap¬ 
peared, with a brace of pistols in his belt, 
followed by the captain and the doctor, 
with muskets in their hands. 

At that moment up sprang from the 
fore hatchway the greater part of the 
crew, evidently intending to make their 
way to the after store-room, where the 
provisions and water were kept. 

“ What are you about to do, lads ? ” 
shouted the captain. “ Go below, every 
one of you, except the watch on deck, and 
don’t attempt to try this trick again.” 

His tall figure holding a musket ready to 
fire cowed them in an instant, and they 
obeyed without uttering a word. The 
captain said that ho should remain on 
deck, and told Mr. Griffiths and the doctor 


Yile Owi\ f^oLjief. 


that he would call them if they were 
wanted. 

Some time afterwards, going forward, I 
found Jim, who told me that they had all 
turned in. 

The night passed away without any dis¬ 
turbance. As soon as it was dayUght the 
captain ordered me to go aloft and take a 
look round. I obeyed, though I felt so 
weak that I could scarcely climb the rig¬ 
ging. I glanced round the horizon, but 
no vessel could I see. A mist still hung 
over the water. 

I was just about to come down when -fte 
sun rose, and at the same moment I made 
out over our quarter, away to the south¬ 
ward, a white sail, on which his rays were 
cast, standing on the same course that we 
wore. 

“ Sail ho! ” I shouted in a joyful tone, 
and pointed out in the direction in which I 
saw her. 

The captain, immediately I came down, 
ordered me to rouse up all hands, and 
every sail the ship could carry being set, 
we edged down to the stranger, making a 
signal that we desired to speak her. She 
was an English barque, also bound for the 
Cape. 

As we got close together, a boat being 
lowered, Mr. Griffiths and I went on board 
and stated our wants. Her captain at 
once agreed to supply us with everything 
he could spare, and we soon had our boat 
loaded with a cask of bread, another of 
beef, and several other articles, and in 
addition a nautical almanack, for we had 
nm out our last one within a week 
before this. We had a second trip to 
make, with casks to fill with water. As 
may be supposed, we had quenched our 
own thirst on our first visit. When we 
again got back we found the cook and two 
hands assisting him busily employed in 
preparing breakfast, and a right hearty 
one wc had. 

We kept our charitable friends in sight 
till we reached the Cape, by which time 
we had expended all the provisions with 
which they had furnished us. 

In a few days, from the abundance of 
fresh meat and vegetables which we ob¬ 
tained from the shore, our health and 
strength returned, and I for one was eager 
once more to put to sea, that Jack and I 
might the sooner reach home. We had 
got so far on our way that it seemed to 
me as if we were almost there. We were, 
however, detained for several days refitting 
and provisioning the ship. 

Once more, however, the men showed 
their mutinous disposition, for when they 
were ordered to heave up the anchor they 
refused to man the windlass, on the plea 
that they had had no liberty on shore. 
Though this was the case, there having 
been work for all hands on board, there 
was no real excuse for their conduct, as 
they were amply supplied with provisions, 
and had not been really overworked. 

“ We shall see, my fine fellows,” ex¬ 
claimed the captain, on seeing them dog¬ 
gedly standin g with their arms folded in a 
group forward. 

At once ordering his boat, which was 
pulled by Jack and Jim, Miles Soper and 
Brown, he went on shore. He soon re¬ 
turned, with the deputy captain of the 
port, who, stepping on hoard, called the 
men aft, and inquired what they had to 
complain of. As they were all .silent. Cap¬ 
tain MeL-made them a speech, point¬ 

ing out to them that they' were fortunate 
in being abo.ard a well-found and well- 
provisioned ship. 


“ And, my lads,” he continued, “ you 
need not have any fear of falling sick, for 
the captain has an ample supply for yon of 
anti-scorbutics.” 

As none of the mutineers had a notion 
what this long word^ meant, they were 
taken completely aback; and, after staring 
at him and then at each other, first one aiul 
then another went forward to the windlass, 
and wo soon had the ship under way. 

Whenever during the voyage any of ns 
talked about the matter, we always called 

Captain McL-“ Old AntivSeorbutio.” 

I felt happier than 1 had been for a long 
time when the ship^s head was directed 
northward, and as we had a fresh breeze 
the men declared that their friends at home 
hod got hold of the tow-rope, and that we 
should soon be there. 

On running down to St. Helena we were 
followed for several days by some blact 
whales of immense length. Somctime< 
they were so close to the ship’s side thal 
wo might have lanced them from the deck 
The fourth day after wo saw them th( 
second mate and Homer took it into thcii 
heads wantonly to fire musket-shots at them 
At last one of the poor creatures was hit 
when it dived, the others following its ex 
ample, and we saw them no more. Th 
only object of interest we met with cross 
ing the north-east trades was the passag 
through the Gulf Stream, or Sargasso Sea 
as it is sometimes called. It was curicu 
to find ourselves surrounded by thic 
masses of seaweed as far ns the eye coul 
reach on every side, so that no clear watt 
could be seen for miles away. I can coni 
pare it to nothing else than to sailin 
through a farmyard covered with dee 
straw. 

The first land we made was Fyal. Them 
we ran across to Pico, where we obtainc 
provisions and water. If we had gi 
nothing else it would have been well, bi 
the crew managed to smuggle on board 
quantity of new rum, the effects of whi< 
were soon visible. 

Leaving Pico, we shaped a course f 
old England. The wind was now freshei 
ing, and all sail was made, as the capta 
was in a hurry to get the voyage over, 
the evening, when the watch was callc 
not a man came on deck, every one 
them being drmik, while most of the mi 
in the other watch, who had managed 
slip down every now and then, were in i 
better condition. The captain, who hi 
been ailing, was in bed. Mr. Griflitl 
the doctor and I, Jim and Brown, we 
the only sober ones. The second mate ei 
dcntly did not know what he was aboi 
Mr. Griffiths advised him to turn in. 
was very sorry to see my brother Ja 
nearly as bad as the rest, though he afti 
wards told me that, having been so lo: 
without spirits, they had had an une 
pected effect upon him. We sober ones had 
remain all night on deck, running off wh 
a puff of wind struck the sails. It was 
mercy that it didn’t come on to blow hai 
for we could never have managed 
shorten sail in time to save the spa 
Indeed, very probably the masts wov 
have gone. Brown, Jim, and I took it 
turns to steer till morning broke, by win 
time some of the rest of the crew begun 
show signs of life. As we got mto nortln 
latitudes a strong north-easterly brei 
made the weather feel bitterly cold to 
who had been for so long a time acci 
tomed to a southern climate. 

During all that period I had not w( 
shoes. For the sake of warmth I n 
wanted to put on a pair, but my feet 1 
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«o incrfased in size that I could not find 
any large enough in the slop-locker. 

At !i«t the wind 8hift<‘d to the snuth- 
ivest, .ind we ran before it up Chunnel. 

The first object we made was the Owors 
isht-TCSKfi, about ninety miles from the 
p.jOTis. Having made a signal for a pilot, 
M bearded us out of a cutter off Duiige- 
How eagerly all of us plied the old 
-li’ijw for news, though as he was a man 
! few words it was with difficulty that the 
istain or mates could pump much out of 
im. We remained but a few hours in the 
Dowds to obtain provisions, of whii^h we 
were again short, and thence proc<'ede<l to 
!jc Thames, where we dropped our anchor 
I'T the last time before going into dock to 
urload. 

■Jim and T, although we had been kept 
2 hoard against our will and had never 
•ignod articles, found that we could claim 
vajes. Though I had no reason to like 
Ciptsin Hawkins, yet I felt that I ought 
tj wish him good-bye. 

To my surprise, he seemed very friendly, 
so'i .said that if I ever wished to go to sea 
fain he should bo very glad to have me 
with him, as well as my brother and Jim. 
?:orman ! He had made his last voyage, 

■: 1 heard of his death shortly afterwards, 
ivasvery sorry to part from Mr. Griffiths 
-rd Dr. Cockle. They invited mo to come 
see them, both of them saying that 
never intended again to go afloat, 
■i:agh I heard that Mr. Griffiths got the 
immandof a fine ship shortly afterwards ; 
•' I supposed that, like many otliers sirai- 
•!y situated, he was indut'eel to change 
mind and tempt once more the dangers 
! ‘.tie ocean. 

■ We will meet again, Peter,” said Miles 
'■rer; “and I hope that if yon and Jack 
n to sea, we shall all he aboard the same 

ih'.” 

Brawn said the same thing, but from 
■lit day to this I have never been able to 
■a.m what became of him. Such is often 
Se 'ase in a sea life. For years people are 
ifis? on the most intimate tei-ms, and 
t'arate never to meet again in this 
dt 

After remaimng a week in London for 
figpent of our wages, Jim and I each 
rai-ived fivc-and-twenty pounds. Jack also 
'iining nearly half that amount. Our 
■'I care before we set off for Portsmouth, 

• wtiiih we were eager to return, was, 
"clothes being worn out, to supply otir- 
'•ves with decent suits of blue cloth and 
"er necessaries. 

At daylight the morning after we were 
carrying our bundles and tho various 
^“cnres we had collected, a pretty load 
' gether, we •went to tho place from 
p 'n the coach started for Portsmouth, 
« finding three scats on the top, off we 
“'withlirrht hearts, thinking of the friends 
J should meet on our arriving there. 

eemfessod that he had forgotten the 
Rcaranco of most of them, though ho 
cgel to see Mary and to give her the 
'•nvaties he had brought. We had a 
■ of parrots, three other beautifully 
’ pw birds, a big basket of shells, and 
' ^Dole bimdle of Ix>ws, and arrows, and 
■‘“s, and a lot of other things. 

Bjtfling down the Portsmouth High 
■c':t. we at la.st dismounted and set elf 
Mr. Gray's house, where I fully 
p >cted I should stQl find Mary living. 
■■ w.> walked along, the hoys gathered 
- 1 us to look at our birds, and some 
where we had como from, with so 
^■7 curious things. 

'From roimd the world,” answered 
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Jim, “ since wo wore last at home,” which 
was not a very definite answer. 

In vain we looked about expecting to 
see some old acquaintances, but all the 
faces we set eyes on were strange. Ko 
wonder, considering how long we had been 
away, while certainly no ono would have 
rt'cognised us. It was not quite an easy 
matter to find oor way to Mr. Gray’s house, 
and wo had to stop every now and then 
while Jim and I consulted which turning 
to take, for we were ashamed to ask any 
one. ■ At last, just os we got near it, wo saw 
an old gcntlciuan in a (luakor’s dress 
coming along the road. He just glanced 
at us, as other people had done; when I, 
looking hard at him, felt sure he must ho 
Mr. Gray. I nudged Jim’s shoulder. 

“Yes, it’s he. I’m sure,” whispered 
Jim. 

So I went up to him, and pulling off my 
hat. said, 

“Heg p.ardon. sir: may I bo so hold as 
to ask if you arc Mr. Gray ? ” 

“ Gray is iny name, young man,” he 
, answered, looking somewhat suri)riscd. 
“ Who art thou 7 ” 

“Peter Trawl, sir; and this is Jim 
Pulley, and here is my brother Jack.” 

If the kind Quaker had ever been ad¬ 
dicted to uttering exclamations of surprise 
he woidd have dune so on this occasion, I 
suspect, juilging from tho expression of 
astonishment which came over his counte¬ 
nance. 

“Peter Trawl 1 James Pulley ! 'Why, it 
was reported that those two lads wore 
lost in the Xorth Sea years ago,” ho said. 

“We are the lads, sir, notwithstanding,” 
I answered ; and I briefly narrated to him 
how we had been picked up by the In¬ 
trepid and carried off to tho Pacific, and 
how I had there found my brother Jack. 

“ Verily, this is good news, and will 
cheer the heart of thy young sister, who 
has never coast'd to boliovo that thou 
wouldst turn up again some day or other,” 
he said. 

“Is Mary well, sir? is slie still with 
you ? ” I inquired, eagerly. 

“Yes, Peter, thy sister is as one of my 
family. Though greatly pressed by her 
newly-fouud relatives in Shetland to go 
there and reside with them, she has always 
replied that she w.as sure thou wast alive, 
and that thou wouldst come hack to Poi-ts- 
mouth to look for her, and that it would 
grieve thee much not to find her.” 

“How kind and thoughtful!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “Do let me go on, sir, at once 
to SCO my j'oung sister.” 

“ Stay, lad, stay,” he amswered. “The 
surprise might be too great for her. I will 
go back to my house and tell her that thou 
hast returned home safe. Thou art so 
changed that she would not know thee, 
and therefore thou and thy companions 
may follow close behind.” 

■VVe saw Mr. Gray go to his door and 
knock. It was opened by a woman-ser¬ 
vant, who I was sure, when I caught sight 
of her countenance, was Nancy herself. 
She saw me at tho same moment, and 
directly Mr. Gray had entered, came out 
on the doorstep, ar d regarded me in¬ 
tently. 

“ Yes, I’m sure it is!’’she exclaimed. 
“ Peter, Peter, aren't j'ou Peter, now ? I 
have not forgotten thy face, though thee 
bo grown into a young man ! ” and she 
j stretched out her arms, quite regardless of 
j the passers-by, ready to give mo such 
1 another embrace as she had bestowed on 
me when I went away. I could not re¬ 
strain myself any longer, but, giving the 


things I was carrying to Jock, sprang up 
the steps. 

“ Hero he is, Miss Mary, hero he is! ” 
cried Nancy, and I saw close behind her a 
tall, fidr girl. 

Nancy, however, had time to give me a 
kiss and a hug before I could disengage 
myself, and the next moment my sweet 
sister Mary had her anus round my nock, 
and, half crying, half laughing, was ex¬ 
claiming, 

“I knew you would come, I knew you 
would, Peter; I was sure you were not 
lost:" 

My brother Jack and Jim were, mean¬ 
time, staying outside, not liking to come in 
till they were summoned. Nancy did not 
recognise them, .and thought that they 
wore two shipmates who had accompanied 
me to carry my things. 

At last, when I told Mary that I had 
not only come myself, but had brought 
back our brother Jack, she w.as eager to 
SCO him, though she was so young when he 
went away that she had no recollection of 
his countenance, and scaicely knew him 
from Jim. 

Mary liad let me into the parlour. I 
now went and beckoned them in. Nancy, 
when she know who they wei-e, welcomed 
them warmly, but did not bestow so affec¬ 
tionate a greeting on them as .she had done 
on mo. Jim stood outside the door while 
I brought Jack in. Though Mary kissed 
him. and told him how glad she was to 
see him, it was easy to see that she at first 
felt almost as if he were a stranger. 

Mr. Gray left us to ourselves for somo 
time, and then all the family came in and 
welcomed us kindly, insisting that Jack 
should remain with me in the parlour, 
while Nancy took care of Jim in the 
lutchen, where he was much more at his 
ease than ho would have been with 
strangers. Jack, indeed, looked, as he 
afterwards confessed to mo he felt, like a 
fish out of water in the presence of so 
msny young ladies. 

Though I had twice written to Mary, 
and hod directed my letters properly, 
neither had reached her; yet for all these 
years she had not lost hope of seeing me. 

After supper. Jack and I were going 
away, but Mr. Gray insisted that we should 
remain, as he had had beds arranged for 
us hi the hou.so. 

“ I must not let you lads be exposed to 
tho dangers and temptations of tho town,” 
ho said, in a kind tone. “ You must stay 
here till you go to sea .again.” 

Mary at once •wrote to Mr. Troil to tell 
him of my return, and of my having 
brought my brother Jack bock with me. 

While waiting for an answer, one day 
Jack and Jim and I were walking down 
tho High Street when we saw a largo 
placard stating that the Thisbe frigate, 
commissioned by Captaiu Hogors, was in 
want of hands. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder but what he was my 
old skipper,” observed Jack. “And youfine 
young fellows couldn’t do better than join 
her,” exclaimed a petty officer, who was 
standing near, clapphig Jack on the back., 
“ AVhy I think I know your face,” ho 
addeil. 

“ Maybe. I’m Jack Trawl. I’m not 
ashamed of my name,” said my brother. 

“Jack Trawl 1 ” exclaimed the man-of- 
war's man; “then you belonged to tho 
Lapwing. We all thought you were lost 
with the rest of the boat's crew.” 

“No, I wasn’t; Miles Soper and I 
escaped. Now I look at you, ain’t you Bill 
Bolton ? ” 
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“ The same,” was the answer. “ Tell us 
how it all happened.” 

Jack in a few words told his old ship¬ 
mate what is already known to the reader. 
While he was speaking, who should come 
up but Miles Soper himself, come down to 
Portsmouth to look out for a berth, ac¬ 
companied by Sam Coal. The long and 
the short of it was that they all three 
agreed to enter aboard the Thisbe, amt did 
their best to persuade Jim to follow their 
example. 

I had no notion of doing so myself, for 
I knew that it would break Mary’s heart 
to p.art with me again so soon, and I feared, 
indeed, that she would not like Jack’s go¬ 
ing. Still, taking all things into conside¬ 
ration, he could not do better, I thought 
—for ha\-ing been so long at sea, he felt, 
as he said, like a fish out of water among 
80 many fine folks. 

Jim made no reply, but drawing me 
aside, said, 

“Peter, I can’t bear the thoughts of 
leaving you, and yet I know you wouldn’t 
like to ship before the mast again; but if 
I stay ashore what am I to do ? I’ve no 
fancy to spending my days in a wherry, 
and haven’t got one if I had. I’ve taken 


a liking to Jack, and you’ve many friends, 
and cun do without me, so if you den’t say 
no I’ll ship with the rest.” 

I need not repeat what I said to Jim. I 
was sure that it was the best thing he 
eould do, and advised him accordingly. 

“I’m with you, mates,” he said, in a 
husky tone, going hack to the rest, and 
away they all went together, while I re¬ 
turned to Mr. Gray’s. 

“ I wish the lads had shipped on board 
a peaceable merchantman,” he observed 
when I told him, “ but I can’t pretend to 
dictate to them. I am glad thou hast been 
better directed, Peter.” 

Jack and Jim came to see us before the 
ship wont out of harbour. Jack said 
he knew that he must work for his living, 
and that he would rather serve aboard a 
man-o’-war than do anything else. 

“ I’ll look after him as I used to do yon, 
Peter,” said Jim. “ And I hope some day 
we’ll come back with our pockets full of 
gold, and maybe bear up for wherever 
you’ve dropped your anchor.” 

A few days after this a letter came from 
Mr. Troll, inviting Mary, Jack, and me 
to Shetland. Mary was very unwilling to 
leave her kind friends, but Mr. Gray said 


that it would be to our advantage, and 
advised Mary and me to go. 

He was right, for when we arrived Mr. 
Troil received as relatives. Mary be¬ 
came like a second daughter to him. I 
assisted in managing bis property, and in 
the course of a few years Maggie, to whom 
ho left everything he possessed, became 
my wife, while Mary married the owner of 
I a neighbouring estate. 

Some few years after a small coaster 
came into the Voe. I went down to see what 
she bad on board. A sailor-looking man, 
with a wooden leg, and a woman, stepped 
ashore. 

“That’s him—that's him I” I beard 
them exclaim, and in a moment I was 
shaking hands with Jim and Kancy, who 
had become his wife. Ho had got his dis¬ 
charge, and had come, he said, to settle 
near me. 1 several times heard from my 
brother Jack, who, after serving as bo'sun 
on board a line-of-battle ship, retired from 
the service with a pension, and joined our 
family circle in Shetland, where he married, 
and declared that he was too happy ever to 
go to sea again. 

THE END. 


BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


OLLiE, it will do my 
readers no harm to 
know, is a word of 
Gaelic or Celtic 
origin, and is de¬ 
rived from “ Cui- 
lean,” a i)up]>y, or 
little dog. The 
word should be 
pronounced with 
the 0 long, and rs 
if tliere were only 
one I, thus, Colie, 
not ciiUi/. I will 
first mve you a 
short description of 
this dog ot dogs, 
and then, taking 
up the running 
from where I left off in last paper, tell you 
more about puppies, and how to rear them for 
pleasure and profit. 

There are several kinds of collies or sheep* 
dogs. There is the long-coated, what I call the 
Highland collie, the short-coated English or 
Lowland collie, the short-coated Welsh collie, 
and the old-fashioned rough bob-tailed sheep¬ 
dog. I will confine myself to describing the 
first-named. I consider Mr. Asliwin’s cliampion, 
(’ocksie, one of the purest and most typical of 
collies to be found anywhere. I liave succeeded 
in getting a very go^ picture of him, and to 
this I beg to direct your attention for a few mo¬ 
ments. The fault I find with the engraving is, 
that it is not so XHce-lookiug as my friend Cock- 
sie ; it hardly docs him justice, and the head, 
though rightly shaped, is not expressive 
enough. 

Ever*)' boy, I dare s,ay, knows a collie when 
lie sees one, and knonrs about what size he 
should bo. For his shape and general appear- 
nnco you have only to glance at the picture of 
Oockaic. The head of this breed of dog is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, and sparkles with animation 
and intelligence. In looking at the face of a 
collie,and into his lovely dark hazel eyes, one can 
easily understand in what manner dogs converse 
together and interchange their ideas, for there 
is not a single emotion of the mind of this 
animal that is not reficcted in his face and eyes, 
and can be read there a.s easily ns a book. The 
glance of anxiety or wi.stfulne.s.s, the expression 
< f mental pain, the quick daiting gleam of 
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anger, the soft beaming looks of love and affec¬ 
tion, the glance of terror, and the mirth-pro¬ 
voking glances of frolic and fun, all may bo 
seen in the coUie’s countenance. 

Now eveiything in nature is most beautifully 
ordained, and a study of the points of the collie 
dog shows how well he is adapted for the work he 
has to perform. It will prove to you, too, bow 
false is the statement mode by some people,who 
are grossly ignorant of that which they talk 
about, to the effect that the points of show 
dogs are only judges’ fanev. Tills is not so. 
The head of the collie should be long and 
shapely, and the muzzle somewhat foxy in 
appearance. lliis gives him good scenting 
pov’crs, and cnablo.s him more easily to cut 
through the wind, just as a yacht does through 
the water. Behold his eai-s, again. They arc 
not pricked, and yet they stand jjartly up, and 
the tip folds lialf over in front. Just the ear 
to catch on the lone hillside tlie faintest far-off 
cry, whether bleat of sheep that has strayed, 
baa of lamb, or the wliiatle of his distant 
master. The eyesight and htaring, then, in a 
colllc must be particularly acute, and von could 
not expect the former in a large bulging eye 
like that of a King Charles spaniel—an eye that 
would be always coming to grief—nor o.vi>ect the 
latter in an ear the orifice of which was closed 
with a big flap which the animal could not 
raise at will. 

Well, you will perceive that the whole body 
of the collie is lithe and graceful, made evi¬ 
dently for activity, 8 j>eed, and endurance. See 
how straight the forelegs are, and how strong ; 
how well gathered up the foot, not broad and 
sprawling, while the well-bent stifle sliows that 
tne animal can speedily “down-charge," but 
spring like a panther at will. 

And now glance at liis coat. This Is a most 
essential point, and God, who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, haa not forgotten to clothe 
the mountain collie with a coat that defies both 
cold and wet. You sec how abundant it is, and 
the texture too is remarkable. An all woolly 
coat would never staml the Highland mist, but 
collie’s jacket is woolly for warmth next the 
skin ; outside it is hard and impervious to 
rain. And wherever it covei-s a vital ]mrt of 
the animal’s framework there is it most abun¬ 
dant. The cold winds cannot blow through liim 
from behind, and he positively wears a chest-pro¬ 
tector, and a ruff and a tippet as well. That is 


coUie’s dress, and in it lie can go anywhere. 
does not want long hair on the face; th.i 
would interfere with sight. He does not wan 
it either on his le^ below the hock ; it woul 
get in the way of the heather and he pulle* 
out. He can keep his legs warm running, an< 
when he is lying down and going to sleep h 
tucks up those bare lew of his, rolls himself int 
a ball, and buries his bare face under his bush 
tail. That is where his great flag of a tail comf 
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in 80 handy. So, you see, upon the vrhi 
collie is a bit of a study, isn’t he ? 

As to collie’s character and mental end< 
ments, they are the best and liighest tliat i 
can possess. He is in reality a gifted dog* 
could fill volumes al)out the faithfud fellow 
prove lliis. He is as much at homo in a rc 
palace as he is in a shepherd's hut. Ilis a£ 
tion for his master is most striking, and 
seldom loves more tlian one ; he makes it 
business of his life to study all his owner’s wa 
he gets him by heart, as it were, and 
gotten him by neart, he does everything in 
power to please him. 

Collies make splendid guard dogs, and. 
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AK ODD COLUMN. 


is i loTcly reddish hue, and jartly white ; the | of castor oil, two teasnoonfnl.s for a fox-terrier, 
comiDODest colour, however, is black, tan, and I and a Ubleapoonful for a dog of a collie size, 
vhite. The tan, remember, should not be very Kxainino the breasts, for fear of any milk 
bri(;bt red—that would indicate, or at least give ^ tumours. Careful ao<l frequent rubbing witli a 
rise to the suspicion of a cross with the Gordon | little brandy will dispel these, should they 
setter. The tan should be a golden tan ; the I come. 

breast white; perhaps one or both forelegs the | Wlien the pups are weane<l the mother will 
same; and if i»os.sib!e a white blaze up the face, not want so mueii food. The young ones must 
and a white colkir. Very good cellics can be bo put into a nice dry place by themselves. 
pTOCttied—pups I mean—for two or three |K)unds. Space to run about in and plenty of daylight is 
They make excellent boys’ dogs ; they are very essential to them, so is fun, ami tliey ought to 
Linfy, do not eat much, and ar? not parti( ular have big lioncs or an old slioc or two to caper 
«hit they do eat unless spoiled and rendered with. Tliis tends to keep their limbs straight, 
diintywith tit-bit.s. They are easily traiueil, However, if you have l>ecn successful iu rear- 
and will fetch and carry and take llie water ing a g«Kxl litter of pedigree pups from a good 
tell ' dam, they ought to bo soon sold. Uefore they 

_ _ -- are n month old they should l>c advertised in 

The Rearino of rirpriM. .some good sporting paper, or, indeed, any paper 

And now for the juippics. 1 will suppose that has such advertisemenU and plenty 
them bom. Suprose that you awake some line of renders. Tlie advertisement need not be 
rnoraing and find a lovely litter of five ; more I long ; it may rim os follows:—“ Collies, a litter 

than that it is injudicious to rear. Very j>roud of, to Ih> sold very rea.sonably. Tliey are very 

the mother will be to have you look at them, ' Ixautiful s|>ccimeus, likely to make winners. 
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.A Coming to our concert, Mr. Brown f' 

itr. Brown.— ' Well—110—I think not.” 

AmaUur.—'* Why, I thought you were fond of music T 
Mr. Broicrt.—'• Well, yes you see ; that's where it is." 
r Amateur w'ould like to ask him wliat he means, but 
dnks it best not to ] 
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let do sot on any account handle them. Just 
fit that the bed is soft and warm and dry, and 
jerfeetJy free from draughts. Then for three 
it is the mother you must attend 

lo. For two days after pupping she must have 
<^7 soft food and slops, no meat ; but all the 
SI weeks that she is suckling she must have as 
QiKh food as ewer she will cat. That is the 
of having big, healthy pups, that you 
^^n't be ashamed to olfer for sale. She must 
Urc broth, boiled or atceped Spratts cakes, 
iluep s-liead moat, bits of paunch, sow and then 
vegetables nicely mashed, and milk and 
changing the diet frequently. Feed her 
*1 eight in the morning; seven would bo better. 
If 70a are not out of so soon make some 
^^rvant attend to her breakfast ; feed again nt 
1(0, again at five, and again about nine or ten 
t-clock. Always .sec every day that the bed is 
titan and dry and soft The pups will U*gin to 
ejen their eyes from the ninth day, but they 
not be all open till the thirteenth, and then 
^7 don't see much. 

Aboat the bt^ginning of the fourth week try 
’■him with a little warm milk ; they will soon 
foni to lap, and when they do let them have a 
oriok four or five tiroes a day. Mind the milk 
o only just lukewarm, and you may put a dust 
cf sugar in it. About the beginning of the 
ailh week you must add a little corn-flour to 
‘he milk, or boiled ground rice, and the mother 
aost not be all the time with tliem now, 
you must wean gradually. She may be 
dl right, however, and wlien the pu])s are six 
*tekj old you should divide them, weaning the 
^troDgest, and leaving the most weakly 01 the 


being of prize pedigree on both sides. Apply,” 
etc. Write civilly to each applicant, stating 
lowest price, giving pedigree and all particulars. 
State also any fault they may have, and say 
where they can be seen. It is not an advisable 
plan to send puppies on approval, os you never 
can tell what may hap7>on to them by the way, 
or how' long they may bo kept waiting in the 
cold at some miserable railway-station. Kever 
expect too long prices, and remember it is better 
to get rid of your pups when they arc six week.s 
or two months ohl, at even a low figure, than 
to keep them much longer and expect more, for 
there is not only the expense of their kecpingi 
to be considereil, but the trouble of atten^ug 
to them and exercising them every day. 

Resides, youn^ puppies are very pretty ; but, 
as they get older, they get into wnat is called 
their “ ugly sea-son," and look leggy, gawky, 
and ungainly. So that if you have to keep a 
pup for four or five months very likely yau will 
have him till he is a year old, and by that time 
he will have eaten his own head off. 

If your pups are of very excellent pedigree, 
and show tfieir quality and good breeding all 
over them, it U a good plan to find out from 
tlie jiapei -3 when and where a dog show is 
to be held, and enter them for competition, put¬ 
ting a fair price upon them. They may be in 
the prize li.st, and think wiiat an honour that 
would be to your amateur kennel; and if they 
win they are almost sure to be sold, while if 
they are only higlriy commended, even that will 
enhance their value. The secretary of the dog 
show wfll send you a prize list and entry form, 
and every information you require. 

{To be continxied.) 


AT THS AQUARIUM.-*• 01 
tuitle or only a mock turtle t 


" Why doctor, you are In a hurry this morning!" 

*' Yes, my friend—can’t stop ! One of rav best 
patients is ill—old Mrs. Gnimphy. Alost undecided 
old lady—never twice in the same mind. May get well 
before I can see her. Good-bye ! good-bye !“ 
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BOYS WE HATE KNOWN. 

THE DVFFEn. 



HAT school is without 
its duffer, I won¬ 
der? Of course, 
jione of us answer¬ 
ed to the name, but 
wc all know some¬ 
body who does, and 
it's a curious thing 
nobody ever tho- 
I'oughly dislikes a 
duifer. "Why? 
■\Vell, one reason 
may bo that there’s 
nothing as a rule 
objectionable about 
such fellows, and 
another is that we 
ore always ready 
enough to forgive 
one who makes us 
laugh ; but I have 
an idea tliat the best reason why we are all so 
tolerant of dulfers is that wo arc able to re¬ 
mind ourselves, when laughing at them, how 
\ery much the reverse of duffvrs we are our- 


eelves. 

However that may be, wc liad a glorious 
duffer at our school, who got himself and us into 
all sorts of scrapes, and yet was <|uite a favourite 
among his schoolfellows. 

Hilly Hiingle (that was his name) was not by 
any means an idiot. He knew perfectly well 
tiiat two and two made four, and yet, such a 
•jueer chap as lie was, he would take any amount 
of pains to make five of it. 

If there were two ways of doing anything, a 
right way and a wrong way, he invariably se¬ 
lected the latter ; and if there seemed only one 
w'ay, and that the right way, then ho invented a 
wrong one for the occasion. 

One day, one of the little hoys in the school 
h.id a letter telling him to come home at once. 
IJo was not long in packing up his cari>et-bag, 
Sind getting the Doctor’s leave to depart. But 
tlio Doctor w’as unwilling for such a little help- 
ii‘S8 fellow as ho to undertake the long journey 
Jill alone. Ho came down to the playground 
where we were, and beckoning to Billy, who 
happened to be tlw nearest at hand, said, 

• Bungle, will yon go witli this boy to the .sta¬ 
ll.)n, and see liim off by the twelve train to X—? 
i lore Is the money |o get liis ticket; and carry 
his bag for him, thcre’.s a man.” 

Billy readily accepted the commission, and wc 
watched Iiim proudly marching from the play¬ 
ground with his small charge on one side and 



tlKi ca^t-bsg on the other. The station was a 
mile on, and it was nearly one o’clock when he 


returned home. "We •were in class at the. 
time. 

“ Well, did you see him off?” asked tlie 
doctor. 

Ve.s, sir, all right; wc caught nn earlier train 
than tlic one you said—at a quarter to,” replied 
Billy, with the tone of a clever man. 

“ But the quarter to doe.sn't go to X-. 

Didn't I tell you to sec him off by the twelve 
train 1 ” 

“ I thought it would be all the better to catch 
tho early one.” 

“Stupid l)oy, don't you know that train 
doesn’t go to X-?” 

“No one said it didn’t, sir,” put in Billy, 
with an injured face. 

“Did any one say it did ?” 

“ I didn't hear,” said Billy, “shall I go back 
and ask ? ” 

“ That would not be the least use,” said the 
master, too ve.ved almost to speak. 

Billy stood before him, staring at him, and 
looking anything but cheerful. 

“I shall have to go down to the station 
myself,” said the doctor. “ You are the 
stu])ide3t boy I ever had to do wdth.” 

Billy looked resigned ; then fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket, ho pulled out a bit of blue 
oardboanl. “ Oh, here'.s the ticket, sir.” 

“"What ! “Wa-sn’t it enongh to send the poor 
boy off by a wrong train, without keeping his 



ticket? Go .away, air, thus instant, toyourroom, 
and stay there till I give you leave to quit 
it!” 

Billy obeyed, evidently unable to make the 
affair out. 

By dint of telegram.s and messengers, the 
missing boy turned up again, but it wjis a long 
time before Billy wa.s allowed to forget the way 
he had “ seen him off.” 

Thi.s is just one specimen of our unlucky 
schoolfellow’s blundens. He was alw'ays iii some 
trouble of the kind. Ho had to cease taking 
lessons in cliemistry, liecause one time he 
nearly succeeded in blowing himself and 
three or four of u.« up by mixing certain com¬ 
bustibles together by mistake ; and another 
time he upset a bottle of sulphuric acid over Ids 
clothes. 

He was alway.s very near the bottom of his 
class, because he prepare tho wrong 

lessons, or misunderstand the questions asked 
him. And yet be was always anxious to get on. 
Once, 1 remember, he confidentially asked me, if 
he were to learn Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon by 
heart, whetlier I thought ho would be able to 
get tlio Greek prize? But he bungle«l more in 
the playground than anywlicre. Perhaps it was 
because wc laughed at liirn and made him 
nervous. 

It was rarely any ono cared to have him on 
their side at cricket. He missed the easiest 


.catches, ho got leg before wicket, ho stoppwl 
still in the middle 
A of a run to ace if kc 
would have time to 
^ /T^r' hnibh it, and when- 
' '' ever he did manatje 

to score one he was 
sure, in his excite- 
ment, to knock downi 
his own wicket with 
a flourish of his bat.. 

In football it’s no 
exaggemtioa to say 
ho was nioio often 
on tho ground than 
the ball itself, and 
was invariably of 
more service to the 
other side than to 
his own. In fact 
the posses.sion of 
liim got to be quite 
a joke. 

“ Who’s going to win ? ” asks some one, befoK 
a matcli begins. 

“Which side is Billy Bungle on? ’ is thfi 
counter question. 

“ Oh, he's on our side.” 

“ Then of coarse the other fellows will win," 
is tliB uncomplimentary conclusion : and Bill}', 
poor boy, who overhears it, half chokes wit! 
wounded feelings, and tucks up his sleeves and 
goes into the game, detemiincd for once ho wil 
disajipoint those wlio mock at him. Alas 
scarcely has tlie ball been kicked off than hi 
gets in the way of everybody lie ought not fi 
get in the way of, and lets the others pass him 
he collars his own men, and kicks the bal 
tow.ards his own goal, and falls down just in timi 
to cause half a doxen of hi.s side to tumble ove 
him, and just a.s the ball rises, straight as a] 
arrow, to fiy over the enemy’s goal, his nnluck] 
head gets in the way and spoils everything. Ni 
wonder he is in very poor demand as an dly. 

Now, tho question is, i.s it altogether Billy* 
fault ho is such a duffer ? Of course it is, sa; 
uiiicteen out of every twenty of my readers 
Any one with an ounce ef brains and common 
sense could avoid sucli stupid blunders. Bu 
the twentieth is not quite so positive. “?ti 
haps it’s not altogether Billy’s fault,” he says 
And 1 must coiitess I am inclined to agi'ce witl 
this. Of course, a great deal of his “duffing 
ness” (I believe that’s the proper word) is du 
to liis carelessness. If ho took tlie trouble t 
think about what be was doing, lie wool 
never translate a Frencli exercise into Latic 
or learn his arithmetic by heart instead ( 
i liis liistoi'y; he would never mix togethe 
tundcr liis nose) two chemicals that woul 
assuredly explode and nearly blow liis head of 
For he lias a few braiss in that head, whic 
makes such blundci-s all the less excusahln 
But I am not sure if a good deal of his l)ad luc! 
is not due to tlie merciless way in which he wa 
laughed at, and called “duffer,” and taught t 
believe that he could no more do a thing rigli 
than a bull could walk through a china-sho 
without making a smash. He got it into hi 
head he was a duffer, and therefore did not tak 
the pains he might have done. 

“ What’s the use of my bothering ? I’m sul 
to make a mess of it! ” 

Fancy a boy saying this to himself at crickel 
while a ball is flying beautifully towards him, a 
easy catch, even for a duffer. Do you suppose li 
will catch it ? Not he. He will stand whei 
he is, and put np liis Iiands, and look aiioth€ 
way. In fact, he won’t do his best. And why 
Because all of us never expect him to catch it 
and if he did, wc should probably call it 
“ fluke,” and laugh at him all tho more. YeJ 
it’s our fault in a certain measure tliat Bill; 
is the awful “duffer” he is. 

Sometimes, as in the game of football we hav 
referred to, lio does make np his niiod to do hi 
best ; but even then the idea that “ destiny ” i 
against him, and that everybodv* is exiKH:tiD, 
him to make a fool of him.seli, as usual, i 
enough to mako any fellow nervous and a duffci 

However, whatever excuses wo may make fd 
Billy, he was undoubtedly a duffer, I h.\v 
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nimed one reason of his bad luck—want of | 
ihooght—and another was huiry. In fart, tho 
Rro reasons become one, for it was cluefly be- | 
(jose Billy would never give himself time to 
think tkat he mado so many mistakes. AU his 
.hinking came after the thing w:w done. As 
<»& as the chemicals bad blown up, for instance, 
it entered his head ho liad mixed the wrong 
and a.s soon as the bail was flying 
t<j the wrong goal it occurred to him ho bod 
kicked it in a wTon^ direction. 

And this really brings me to the moml of my 
ikoarse. Don't despair if y’ou arc a duffer, for 
Toa may cure yourself of it, if you will only 
iid and iak€ your Unic. If wc are not quick- 
Tirwd, it does not follow we have no wit.s, and 
: we only use them Ciirefully we shall be no 
;TMteT duffers than some of our sharp fellows. 

philosopher Newton once appeared 
3 the light of a great duffer. He had a cat, 
ad that mt had a kitten, and these two crea* 
tjfB were continually worrying him by scratoh- 
;:;al his study door to be let either in or out. 

A brilUant idea occurred to the philosopher—he 
make holes in tho bottom of hu door 
‘Iroagh which they might pass in or out at 
pf^sore without troubling him to get up and 


open the door every time. And thereupon he 
made a big hole for the cat and a little hole for 
- the kitten, as if both 

i eould not have used 

I I .1 . I I! ^ the big hole ! 

Well, you say, one 
could fan'y Hilly 
Bungledoing a thing 
like that, but w'hat 
an extraordinary er¬ 
ror for a philosopher 
to fall in ! It was, 
but the reason in 
both cases is alike. 
Neither tliought suf¬ 
ficiently about what 
he wa.s doing. 
Newton was ab¬ 
sorbed with other 
things, and Billy 
was thinking of 
nothing, and yet 
—'"*5^ * ^ both he and Newton 
were duflTcrs, which 
goes to prove that witliout care any one may 
belong to that class. 

How many men who have begun life as 
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reputed ** dutfei.s ” have turned out great men ; 
but you will find that none of them ever did 
themselves any good till they had cured them¬ 
selves of tliat fault. That’s what you, and I, 
and Billy Bungle must all do, boys. 

Just two words more about Billy. Wo all 
liked him, as I have said, for ho was imper¬ 
turbably good-temiwred. He bore no malice for 
all our laughing, and now and then, when he 
was able to see tho joke, would assist in laugh¬ 
ing at himself. 

And then he never tried to make himself out 
anything but wiiat he was. Of all detestable 
puppies, the duffer who tries to pass hims(df off 
for a clever man is the most intolerable ; for 
nothing will convince him of his error, and 
nothing will keep him in his place. He’s about 
the one sort of character nobody knows how to 
deal with, for he sets everybody else but himself 
down as duffers. What can anybody do to 
such a one ? 

But there is another extreme. Billy’s great 
fault was that he was too ready to believe others 
who called him a duffer. Don’t take it for 
granted you are a duffer because any one tells 
you so. Find it out for yourself, and, when 
you’ve found it out—“ don’t be a duffer ! ” 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 




L. R. UONEd (Jeiui), BOW. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


W. W. BAILLIE (deautx STROKE. 



R. J. H. POOLE (Braaenose), BOW. 


L. R. WEST (Ch. Ch.X STROKE. 
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SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

“old rin.os.'* 

T he prowess of 
Havelok the 
Dane was sung in 
Kiigland long before 
Hengist anil Hoi'sa 
visited our shores. 
Whether “Old 
riilos” was de¬ 
scended from the 
ha itl y oi'soman 
whose name be bore 
1 know not ; but 
this I know, that, 
whether in song or 
story, no braver life, 
no blighter ex¬ 
ample, has found its 
place than that of 
Sir Henry H avelock, 
K.c. B. His knight¬ 
hood was no empty 
honour, but it wus 
bestowed upon him 
when his wasted 
body lay cold and 
lifeless in a common 
soldier’s tent at 
Lucknow. Thestory 
of his life is worth 
telling briefly — I 
know few Ixdtcr. 

He was burn at 
Bisbopwearmoiith,a 
suburb of Snnder- 
.'aml, on the 5th 
April, 1795. His 
father was a ship¬ 
builder, from whose 
yartl the Lord Dun¬ 
can was launched, 
the largest vc-ssel 
that had up to that 
time ever been built 
at Sunderland. The 
shipbuilder made 
his fortune, and 
went .south to Ingress Park, near Hartford, 
and there we first find Henry llavelock fighting 
other i>eople’s battles. Early enough, you will 
say. for he was not yet ten ; but the “child was 
father to the man.” He appeared at school one 
m9rniug with a fierce black eye. The siihool 


was genteel and fjclect, and the master strict and 
severe. A summons to the desk, an ins{)ection 
of the adornment, a stern inejuiry as to the cause 
of the decoration, followed os a mutter of course. 
Henry stood modest but mute, in aU the dignity 
of conscious innocence, even when the dreaded 
caue was produced, aivi he underwent a caning 


rather than confess hU share in a struggle from 
which he had carried away more tlian lie had 
bargained for. But the truth came out. He 
had gone to the aid of a smaller boy than him¬ 
self (and yet he was never very big), who was 
being worried by a bully, and though he got a 
black eye, he had the satisfaction of saving a 
helpless little fellow fiom torture, and of feeling 


himself a man in spirit. That black eye was as 
much to him as medals in after years, for it waa 
a badge of victory in a just cause. 

He w’cnt bird-nesting sometimes, and it hn]>- 
pened to him, as it has often ha]>{>ened to others, 
that when he was within reach of the forbidden 


pcrclicd, and he fell to the ground. As soon « 
he he»l pulled himself together he went in tb 
direction of home, His father met him, an 
heard the account of the accident with concen 
“ Were you not frightened, Harry ?’* be askn 
“ No, sir! I had too much to think of to fe 
terrified. 1 was thinking of the bird’s-n' 

1 had lost,” was the young hero's reply. 



prize, the branch snap^Knl ujjoq wliicLi he was 




The Royal Palace at Lucknow. 
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This story of tho VirdVn<‘st 
fitly opens Havelock’s history. I 
iJuak. In all the lives of him 
tiut hare been written, and I 
bre read several, he is painted 
Ttry ranch as a victorious hem, 
jherns hU life was one of re> 
pated failure and diaappoint- 
rj-eal from beriming to end. 
jcreo the brilliant scenes which 
do^ed his life were lURired by 
thefaetthat if it had not Ikvu 
.' or th? splendid generosity of a 
kfaTe*hearted sorJier. he would 
bve hrtt all claim to the honour 
flflicing the general who led his 
V» nctory. I wonder whe* 

^thclivtsof ** Hoy.H who just 
pflM ** would DO intercstiog. 

! think not. Failure ia no dia- 
bul still nobody cares 
panibldarly to 
tbout iL 
I fwittaatclrin 
RjTelocc's 
hiiory there 
STf ttme tri- 
RDflhs, but 
fill very (lisap* 
fointments 
pvrd him to 
lie ot»le of 
iiflg ituir, 

^though 
I setistd to 
Itlnp de> 
and 
Dg snc' 
if too 
‘tan hap- 
1 that the 
broke 
^ at the 
wioBj; mo- 
Vet 

' never lost 
hart, never 
in his 
j»rta, never 
-rink from 
Uty, and 
'^r repined. 

more that 
■ known of 
' 'j men tbo 
witCT we like 
and the 
nobler they 
-ppear. 

Whilst Havelock was risking his neck, bird- 
Luting, and fighting the battles of smaller boys, 


Sir Jamea Outram. 


Sir Colin Campbell. 


The Victoria Cross (Front). 

^nation was at war with the first Napoleon, 
owi’halad read the newspapere at borne with 


great interest, following the fortunes of onramis 
from day to day as eagerly as a veteran. But he 
listened with as much delight to his mother’s 
stories of the famous wars of Saul and David, 
an<l his heart throbbed witli deeper feelings as 
she told of One who came to fight the great 
battle, for us and all, against the arch-cnciiry of 
souls. 

Before he was quite ten years old he went to 
the Charterhouse with his brother ^Vill^am, 
and at that famous old monastery he remained 
for seven years. It used to be said of him 
afterwards that he was a strict disciplinarian ; 
but if he be began by disciplining himself. 
Fagging was no hanWhip to him, and he declared 
in after years that his success in life as a 
soldier was due, in great measure, to the severe 
training he underwent as a Carthusian. Ho was 
an old-fashioned fellow even at the great ago of 
ten, and he had an old-fashioned face, wluch was 
an index of his mind, so that bo earned the 
name of the “Old riiilosopber,” which was 
clipped, like most coinage of its kind, down to 
“ Old Phlos ” very speedily. 

When he was .sixteen he was suddenly called 
home to see liis mother, who was very ill. He 
nursed her with the greatest tenderness, and 
she recovered .so far as to permit of his returning 
to school; but he had net left home a month 
when he was motherless, and the shock to his 
nerves was so great that it was years before he 
recovered fr-om it She had been very dear to 
him, and, like all noble women, her influence 
remained as a blcs-sing to her sons all their lives. 


Of our hero she used to .siiy, 
“ My Henry will one day sit rn 
the woolsack ; ” and it was be¬ 
cause of her desire that lie 
should adopt the law as his pro¬ 
fession that 1)0 was entered nt 
the Middle Temnlt*, and l>ocame 
a pupil of tl.^ celebrated Chitty. 
But tlie law otilv lasted a twelve- 
month, for his heart was not in 
it, and his father withdrew hi.s 
HUpiwrt Hi.s brother AViWiam, 
about this time, had come, 
crowned with glory, from the 
field of Waterloo. His general 
had described him as “one of 
the moat chivalrous officers of 
the British .serviceand through 
his influence Heniy obliiiued his 
commission at the age of twenty, 
being appointed second lieuten¬ 
ant in tlie 
9&th, or Bifle 
Brigade, in 
July, 1815. 

He threw 
himself heart 
and soul into 
his new pro¬ 
fession. Vau- 
ban and Lloyd, 
Tomnlehoir 
and Jomini — 
those masters 
of military art 
—became his 
study, and he 
toiled through 
every record of 
memorable 
battles or 
sieges, that he 
mightdiscover 
for himself the 
turning -point 
* in each case 
of failure or 
success. 

So vividly 
were those en¬ 
gagements en¬ 
graved upon 
his mexnorv', 
that he could 
fight anygiven 
battle over 
again at a mo¬ 
ment's notice, 
for the benefit of his friends, round the dinner- 
table in India years afterwards. He was eight 
years in England, during which time he made 


Henry Havelock. 


The Victoria Cross [Back), 

himself thoroughly proficient in his professiou, 
nnd. when he could, he visited the Continent, 
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to soe for himself the famous battle-fields about 
which he had reoil so much. 

Two of hi?5 brothcre had gone to India as offi¬ 
cers ; and in 18*22 he determined to seek his 
fortune in that country, where fortunes were 
supposed to he (|uickly made. To qualify him¬ 
self, he sot to work to learn Hindostanco and 
Persian ; and when ho became entitled to the 

mark of a full moonshee,” he obtained a lieu¬ 
tenancy in the 13tli Liglit Infantry, which had 
already won laur. Is in Kg>’pt, and was com¬ 
manded by Sale, the hero of Jcllalaba<l. 

"When Havelock sailed for India he was eiglit- 
and-tweiity, at the bottom of the list of liouteu- 
ants, small in stature, but large of heart, full of 
energy and ambition, and only wanting oppor¬ 
tunity to mako his merits known. On the 
voyage out be became intimate with Lieutenant 
Gardner, and this friendship led to liis making 
a decided avowal of Christianity, and througli 
evil report and good, from the day of his land¬ 
ing in India, he proved the reality of his pro¬ 
fession. 

He had not been a year in India when the 
first Bunnese war broke out, and an army of 
10,000 men was embarked for tbo invasion of 
Burmab, under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. Havelock received a stafl-appoint- 
ment in recognition of his military talents, and 
was rejoiced at having the opportunity of seeing 
the practical side of the art ho had studied for 
so many years. But just as he had h.id his 
first experience of real work his health failed, 
and he was obliged to leave Burmab, losing, as 
he said himself, “sight of one of the most 
singular and im})osing spectacles of barbaric 
strategy' on record.” He was back again, how¬ 
ever, before the war was over, and bad the good 
fortune to be appoint»'d to proe«'ed with the 
embassy to Ava to rec *ive the ratification of the 
treaty of peace from tlie “Golden Foot,” whereby 
certain provinces were ceded, and one million 
sterling piiid as an indemnity. It was during 
this campaign that the now familiar complin^ent 
was paid to Havelock as a Christian and a 
soldier. ^ 

One night the outjxwt was attacked, and 
when Sir Archibald Campbell ordered out some 
men to their assistance it was fouml that they 
were not fit for duty, hanng been carousing. 

“Then cull out Hnvi-lock’s .saints,” ho ex- 
claimed; “they aic always sob^r, and can be 
depended on, and Havelock himself is always 
re.ady.” 

It need hardly bo said that tbo “s-aints* 
maintained their rep\itation, and roiite<l the 
enemy in gallant fushion. Thus early in liis 
career he had taken his stand br.avely, and 
though officers ami men might sneer, as they 
did, at what they culKul the Metbotliats, 3 ’et he 
had his reward in seeing some of the best men 
in the regiment come out and declare them¬ 
selves as soldiei-s of the King of kings. »Some 
false reports were circtilated alwut Havelock and 
his men afterwaids, and it was urged against 
them that they were Baptists. Colonel Sale, a 
blunt old soldier, who commanded the regiment, 
made strict inquiry, and his verdict was thus 
expressed : 

“ I know nothing about Baptists, but I know 
that I wish the whole regiment were Baptists, 
for their names arc nevt'r in the defaulters’ roll, 
and they arc never in the congee, or lock-up 
house.” 

In 1829 ho married, and in 1838 gained his 
captaincy, after a service of three-nnd-twenty 
years. He was appointo*! to Sir 

Willoughby Cotton in the £1*51 Afghan war, 
which forms one of the sid<lest chajuers in the 
history of our empire in India. He proved 
liiinself during that memorable campaign to be 
a soldier of no mean ability, and he received in 
recognition of his service.s the title of brevet- 
major, and the cross of the Bath. In 1843 he 
took part in the(iwalior campaign again.st the 
Sikh army, which had inva<b-d Imlia, and whilst 
it lasted the work was Imth hot and heaver. 

Some of the incidents of tlic campaign were 
remarkable. At the battle which placed the 
crown of Scindia at our leet our army was com¬ 
pletely surprised, th«‘ ladies riding into the field 
oil el pliauta, and only discovering their mistake 


when the enemy’s cannon-balls ploughed up the 
ground at their feet. Havelock bore a charmed 
life amid.st the thickest of the fight, losing horse 
after horse at the battle of iloodkee, until a 
brother officer humorously remarked to him, 
“ It appears to be little use giving you horses, 
as you arc sure to lose them.” Ho drank from 
a poisoned well, however, and he carried the 
effects of it with him to his gi ave. 

This led to his visiting England in 1849, with 
shattered health and poor pro.spects. The boys 
who had studied and played with him in tlie 
Chartorhou.se were most of them eminent and 
wealthy ; but “ 1 find myself well-nigh forgotten 
by the Government which I have served thirty- 
four years,” he wrote sorowfully, and ho had 
serious thoughts of selling his commission and 
settling down in England for the remainder of 
his days. Bat thouglits for bis family cau.sed 
liim to return to India, towards the close of 
1851, and ho was immediately offered a divi¬ 
sional command in an expedition against Persia. 
It was just what he desired, and he set off in an 
open mail-cart without springs, travelling up¬ 
wards of one hundred miles a day, heedless of 
accidents and contusions by the way, so that he 
might not lose an hour in reaching his post. 

The expedition was a great success, and 
Havelock proved himself worthy of his com¬ 
mand. After the second engagement a treaty of 
peace was signed, and ho returned to Bombay 
on the 29th of May, 1857. The first news ho 
heard on landing was that the sepoys had 
mutinied. “This is the most tremendous con¬ 
vulsion 1 ever witnessed,” he wrote; and, like an 
old and tried warrior, lie felt the warm blood of 
enthusiasm coursing through liis veins at the 
thought of Ills country’s danger. His place was 
at the front, and though now sixty-two he felt 
that there remained some noble work for him to 
do—how he did it we know full well ! 

One hundred thousand trained and tru.sted 
soldiers had suddenly turned their arms against 
their sovereign, vowing and wreaking vengeance 
upon those tliey were chosen to protect. Fifty 
millions of people were supposed to be in wait¬ 
ing for tbe signal to join the mutineers, and 
complete the work of extermination which 
they, alas ! had so successfully lx?gun, and there 
were not five tbou.san<l European troops to meet 
and crush this appalling mutiny. 

One thing In certain. If the fii*st smouldering 
embers of revolt bad been stamped out, the vast 
conflagration would never have occurred. Have¬ 
lock embarked for Calcutta without delay, but 
was wrecked on a reef near the coast of Ceylon. 
The ]>a.sseiigers and crew were saved, and 
Havelock’.s first act on landing was to call on 
those who accompanied him to kneel down and 
return thanks to Almighty God for their deli¬ 
verance. Three days after his arrival at Cal¬ 
cutta ho was chosen to command the move;iblo 
column which wa.s destinwl to do such noble 
service, to suffer such heroic losses, and to re¬ 
store the prestige and power of our arms in the 
revolteil i>roviuces. 

The column consisted of the 64th, the 78th 
Highlanders, with some other troops. It was 
to quell disturbances at Allahabad, hasten from 
thence to support Sir Henry Lawrence at Luck¬ 
now, and Wheeler at Cawnporc, and when it 
marched out of Allahabad on the 7th of July, 
1857, it had only 1,400 European bayonets in its 
ranks. By force<l marches thia little army pushed 
its way uuder fierce heat and fierce rain, until 
it came up with the rebels in overwhelming 
numbers, and on the 16th the decisive battle of 
Cawnpore was fought against the arch-fiend 
Nana Sahib, who led 5,000 rebels in person. 
The engagement was one of the mo.st brilliant 
and desperate of the whole campaign. 

The Nana was playing his last stake for 
power, and had chosen his position with great 
judgment. He had a splendid artillery, served 
by picked men, who had won admiration from 
English officer.*!, but nothing could stand against 
the bayouet.s of the Highlanders, although, as 
the devoted army^ advanced, the ground was 
thickly strewn with the bodies of its licroes. j 

But, alas ! altliougli Cawnpore was snatched 
from the treacherous grasp of the mutineers, the 
victory was dearly won, for the night which 


clo.sed upon the triumphs of Havelock s band 
witne.ssed the awful massacre of women and 
children within the walls by the enraged and 
defeated rebels. How, with ceaseless and al¬ 
most superhuman energy, Havelock pushed on 
tnward.H Lucknow, fighting as he went, some¬ 
times two battles a day—how his force gradually 
dwindled down through sword and sickness, until 
he was comjicllod to turn back, and wait at Cawn¬ 
pore for reinforcements—how on the 16th Sep¬ 
tember help came, and with it General Outram, 
appointed to the supiviiie command of the 
entire force, bj* some unfortunate blunder on 
the part of tlie Govcriiiiient of India—theso 
matters can only be touched uiKin, but they 
are worth our careful study. Hap]>ily, the 
blunder brought out tbe character of a noblo- 
hearted soMier. Outram waived his i*aiik, and 
went with Havelock os a volunteer, in order 
that the honour of relieving Lucknow* might 
belong to those who bad fought and suffered so 
much already in the attempt. 

Such an act deserved and won tbo admiration 
of all men ; and Outrani’s noble sacrifice will 
ever bo entwined with the story of Havelock’s 
relief of Lucknow. 

That crowning achievement of his brief gene- 
ralshij) proved what English hearts can do when 
fired with thoughts of saving the lives of lielp- 
less women and cliildren. It was sheer British 
pluck that carried the dauntless band through 
the narrow strect.s of tlie citj', under a very 
torrent of fire, until at length the Residency 
was reached, amidst a succes.sion of deafening 
cheers from the anxious, half-furnished garri.son. 
Havelock’s triumph was complete, and his life- 
work accomplished. As soon as the great pres¬ 
sure of responsibility and danger was removed^ 
ho fell ill, hut revived somewhat upon the ap- 
proacli of Sir Colin Camplxdl’s force for the 
final relief of the garrison. Tlie meeting of tbe 
generals was the deathblow of the mutiny, for 
it showed how fruitless it was to attempt to 
resist the jirogress of the British arms. 

But the end was near. Weary and worn with 
his untiring efforts to do his duty, Havelock 
lay down to die. As long as w«rk remained to 
be done, no man was more full of energy, but 
now he felt that the end was very near, and ho 
was prepared to meet it. 

“ I have for forty years so ruled my life, that 
when death came 1 might face it without fear,” 
he wld.^pcred to Sir James Outram, who had 
come to visit the dying warrior. 

Ill England the fame of his trium]>hs was 
filling every heart with gratitude, and the nation 
Was already sliowering lionours on liim, but they 
fell upon his bif'r, for in a soldier’s tout outside 
Lucknow the noble heart \va.s stilled on the 24th 
November, 1857. He died contented and liajipy, 
rejoicing tliat he had a ho|)e beyond the grave 
tlirough the merits of his Redeemer. 

“ On the low plain of the Aliynbagh,” wrote 
one who knew him, “they made his humble 
grave ; and Campbell, and Outram, and Inglis, 
and many a stout soldier who Iiad followed him 
iu all his headlong march, and through the 
long fatal street, were gathered there to ^^-rfona 
the last rites to one of England's noblest dead. 
As long as the memory of great deeds, and high 
courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished 
amongst his countrymen, so long will Havelock's 
lonely tomb in the grove beneath the scorebiug 
Eastern sky, hard by the vast city, the scene 
alike of his toil, liis triumph, and his death, be 
regarded as one of the most holy of the many 
spots where her patriot sohliert lie.” 

And now for a characteristic trait to conclude. 
In the autumn of that terrible 1857, w hen like a 
wave tbe spirit of mutiny was spreading over 
the continent, a soldier was seen standing w ith 
head uncovered beside an open grave iu one of 
the cemeteries iu Calcutta. He has come to 
pay the la.st office of re.s|»ect to an a.ssistant mis¬ 
sionary, whose so .i.il status had been mucli 
inferior to those of European birth and blood. 
Tlic soldier was the one only man to whom all 
eyes were turned at this terrible crisis, and in a 
few days he was exj>ccting to hasten to the 
scene of action. Ho was overwhelmed with 
work, ami every moment was of consequence. 

“ If it hod been the funeral of some great 




pin,” said the soldier to his oM pastor, Andrew 
I/'nlie, “ I couM have fonnd a hundr^'d excust-s 
to b.ive kept away, but this mau wa.s fuitliful 
and true : and if he wore thought little of for 
the nj'leness of his snoeoh and tlio colour of his 
skin, I feel it a privilege to shed a tear over his 
grave.'* 

That soldier was Havelock, for whom in a 
w\ks a nation mourned, and who will ev< r he 
regarded as one of the greatest heroes of his 
tiuie. 

> o oo^- 

THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

Bv JrLRs Vekne. 

PART II. 

Cn.MTER IX.—KAZOX.VdS. 

T the 26th of May, when the caravan 
reached Kazonnde, the naraber of 
the dares had diminished by more than 
half, so numerous had boon the casualties 
along the road. But the dealers were quite 
jjropared to make a market of their loss ; 
the demand for slaves was very great, and 
the price must be raised accordingly. 

Angola at that time was the scene of a 
large negro traffic, and as the caravans 
principally wended their way towards the 
interior, the Portugese authorities at 
Loanda and Benguela had practically no 
power to prevent it. The barracks on the 
Acre were crowded to overflowing with 
prisoners, the few slave-ships that managed 
: i elude the caruisers being quits innde- 
<tnste to embark; the whole number for tho 
t'panish colonies to America. 

Kazonnde, tine point whence the cara¬ 
vans diverge to the various parts of tho 
Isis district, is situated three miles from 
the mouth of the Coanza, and is one of the 
most important lafconis, or markets, of tho 
province. Tho open market-place where 
the slaves are expiosed for sale is called 
the chitoka. 

All the larger towns of Central Africa 
are divided into two distinct parts; one 
■tt upied by tho Arab, Portuguese, or native 
luerchants, and containing their slave- 
arracks ; tho other being tho residence of 
‘he negro king, often a fierce drunken 
potentate, whose rule is a reign of terror, 
and who lives by subsidies allowed him by 
the traders. 

The commercial quarter of Kazonnde 
now belonged to Jos^ Antonio Alvcz. It 
was his largest depot, although he had 
another at Bihe, and a third at Cassange, 
where Cameron subsequently met him. It 
omsisted of one long street, on each side 
of which were groups of flat-roofiHl 
looses, called ternh 's, himt of rough earth, 
and provided with square yards for cattle. 
The end of it opened into the chitoka, 
which was surroimded by the barracks. 
Above tho houses some fine banyan-trees 
waved their branches, surmounted hero 
and there by tho crests of graceful palms. 
There was at least a score of birds of prey 
lhat hovered about the streets, and came 
lown to perform the office of public 
scavengers. At no great distance flowed 
the Loohi, a river not then explored, but 
which was supposed to be an affluent or 
sub-affluent of tho Congo. 

Adjoining the commercial quarter w.is 
tb.- royal residence, nothing more nor less 
than a collection of dirty huts, extending 
over an area of nearly a square mile. 

Some of these huts were unenclosed; 
'thers were surrounded by a palisade of 
twds, or by a hedge of bushy figs. 
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In an enclosure within a papyrus fence 
were about thirty huts appropriated to the 
king’.s slaves, another group for his wives, 
and in the middle, almost bidden by a 
plantation of manioc, a tembe, larger and 
loftier than the rest, the abode of the 
monarch himself. 

He had sorely declined from the dignity 
and im|>ortBncc of his predecessors, and his 
army, which by the early Portuguese 
traders bad been estimated at 20,000, now 
numbered less than 4,000 men; no longer 
could he afTord, as in the good old time, 
to order a sacrifice of twenty-five or thirty 
slaves at one offering. 

His name was Moene Loonga. Little 
over fifty, ho was prematurely aged by 
drink and debauchery, and scarcely better 
than a maniac. His subjects, officers and 
ministers, were all liable to bo mutilated at 
his pleasure, and noses and ears, feet and 
han^, wore cut off unsparingly whenever 
his caprice so willed it. Hi.s death would 
have boon a cause of regret to no one, with 
tho exception, perhaps, of Alvez, who was 
on very good terms with him. Alvez, 
moreover, feared that in the event of the 
prc.sent king’s death, tho succession of his 
chief wife. Queen Moona, might be disputed, 
and that his dominions woffid be invaded 
by a younger and more active neighbour, 
one of tho lungs of Uknsu, who had already 
seized upon some villages dependent on the 
government of Kazonnde. and who was in 
alliance with a rival trader named Tipo- 
Tipo, a man of pure Arab extraction, from 
whom Cameron afterwards received a visit 
at Nyangwe. 

To all intents and purposes Alvcz was 
the real sovereign of tho district, having 
fostered the vices of the brutalised king 
till he had him completely in his jiower. 
Ho was a man considerably advanced in 
years; be was not (tis his name might 
imply) s white man, but had merely 
assumed his Portuguese title for pur¬ 
poses of business; his true name was 
Kendele, and ho was a pure negro by birth, 
Ix'ing a native of Dondo on the Coanza. 
Ho bad commenced life as a slave-dealer’s 
agent, and was now on his way towards 
becoming a first-class trader; that is to say, 
he was a consummate rascal under the guise 
of an honest man. He it was whom 
Cameron met at the end of 1874 at Kilemba, 
tho capital of Urua, of which Kasongo 
is chief, and with whose caravan he 
travelled to Bihe, a distance of seven hun¬ 
dred miles. 

It was midday when tho caravan entered 
Kazonnde. The journey from the Coanza 
had lasted thirty-eight days, more than 
five weeks of misery os great as was within 
human power to endure. Amidst the noise 
of drums and coodoo-homs the slaves were 
conducted to the market-place. The 
soldiers of the caravan discharged their 
guns into the air, and old Alvez’s resident 
retinue responded’ with a similar salute. 
The bandits, than which the soldiers were 
nothing better, were dr’’ hted to meet 
again, and would celebrate their return by 
a season of riot and excess. 

The slaves, reduced to a total of about 
two hundred and fifty, were many of them 
almost dead from exhaustion; the forks 
were removed from their necks, though tho 
chains were still retained, and the whole of 
them were driven into barracks that were 
unfit even for cattle, to await (in company 
with 1,200 to 1,000 other captives already 
there) the great market which would he 
held two days hence. 

Tho pagazia, after delivering their loads 
of ivory, would only stay to receive their 




payment of a few yards of calico or other 
stuff, and would then depart at once to- 
join some other caravan. 

On being relieved from the forks which 
they had carried for so many weary days, 
Tom and his companions heartily wrung 
each other’s hands, but they could not 
venture to utter one word of mutual en¬ 
couragement. The three j’ounger men, 
more full of life and vigour, had resisted 
the effects of tho fatigue, hut poor old 
Tom was nearly exhausted, and had the 
march been protracted for a few more 
days he must have shared Nan’s fate and 
been left behind, a prey to the wild beasts. 

Upon their arrival all four were packed 
into a narrow cell, where some food was- 
provided, and the door was immediately 
locked upon them. 

Tho chitoka was now almost deserted, 
and Dick Sands was left there under the 
special charge of a havildar; he lost no 
opportunity of peering into every hut in 
the hope of cateliing a glimpse of Mrs. 
Weldon, who, if Hercules had not mis¬ 
informed him, had come on hither just in 
front. 

But he was very much perplexed. He 
could well understand that Mrs. Weldon, 
if still a prisoner, would be kept out of 
sight, but why Negoro and Harris did not 
appear to triumph over him in his humilia¬ 
tion was quite a mystery to him. It was 
likely enough that tho presence of cither 
one or the other of them would be tho 
signal for himself to be exposed to fresh 
intUgnity, or even to torture, but Dick 
would have welcomed the sight of them at- 
Kazonnde, were it only as an indicatioa 
that Mrs. Weldon and Jack were there 
also. 

It disappointed him, too, that Dingo did 
not come back. Ever since the dog had 
brought him the first note, he had kept an 
answer written ready to send to Hercules, 
imploiing him to look after Mrs. Weldon, 
and to keep him informed of everything. 
He began to fear that the faithful croati^ 
must be dead, perhaps perished in soma 
attempt to reach himself; it was, how¬ 
ever, quite possible that Hercules had 
taki'U the dog in some other direction, 
hoping to gain some depot in the interior. 

But so thoroughly had Dick persuaded 
himself that Mrs. Weldon had preceded 
him to Kazonnde that his disappointment 
became more and more keen when he failed 
to discover her. For a while he seemed 
to yield to despair, and sat down sorrowful 
and sick at heart. 

Suddenly a chorus of voices and trum¬ 
pets broke upon his ear; be was startled 
into taking a new interest in what waa 
going on. 

“ Alvez! Alvez! ” was the cry again 
and again repeated by the crowd. 

Here, then, was the great man himself 
about to appear. Was it not likely that 
Harris or Negoro might be with him? 

Dick stood erect and resolute, his eyo 
vivid with expectation; he felt all eager¬ 
ness to stand face to face with his be¬ 
trayers ; boy as he was, he was equal to 
cope with them both. 

The kitanda, which came in sight at the 
end of the street, was nothing more than a 
kind of hammock covered by a faded and 
ragged curtain. An old negro stepped 
out of it. His attendants greeted him 
with noisy acclamations. 

This, then, was the groat trader, Jose 
Antonio Alvez. 

Immediately following him was his 
friend Coimbra, son of uie chief Coimbra 
of Bihe, and, according to Cameron, the 
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greatest blaclcgnard in the province. This I others were confined, that he realised that 
sworn ally of Alvez, this organiser of his I the talk was about himself and his party. 



'Adjoining the commercial quarter was the royal residence. 


much as he could of what was in contem- 

E lation. The old trader’s eyo seemed to 
righten as ho glanced upon the throe 
strapping young men who, he knew, would 
soon be restored to their full strength by 
rest and proper food. They at least would 
get a good price ; as for poor old Tom, he 
was manifestly so broken down by infirmity 
and age. that he would have no value in 
the market. 

In a few words of broken English, which 
Alvez had picked up from some of his agents, 
he ironicatly gave them all a welcome. 

“ Glad to sec you! ” he said, with a 
diabolical grin. 

Tom know what he meant, and drew 
himself up proudly. 

“We are free men 1 ’’ he protested, “ free 
citizens of the United States 1 ’’ 

“ Yes, yes ! ’’ replied Alvez, grinning, 
“ you are Americans; very glad to see 
you I ’’ 

“Very glad to see you!” echoed 
Coimbra, and walking up to Austin he 
felt bis chest and shoulders, and then 
proceeded to open his mouth in order to 
examine his teeth. 

'A blow from Austin’s powerful fist sent 
the satellite staggering backwards. 

Some soldiers made a dash and seized 
the young negro, evidently ready to make 
him pay dearly for his temerity ; but Alvez 
was by no means willing to have any 
injury done to his newly-acquired property, 
and called them off. Ho hardly attempted 
to conceal his amusement at Coimbra's 
discomfiture, although the blow had cost 
him one of bis front teeth. 

After be had recovered somewhat from 
the stock, Coimbra stood scowling at 
Austin, as if mentally vowing vengeance cn 
some future occasion. 

Dick Sands was now him«elf brought 


slave-raids, this commander, worthy of 
his own horde of bandits, was utterly 
loathsome in his appearance, his flesh was 
filthily dirty, his eyes wore bloodshot, his 
skin yellow, and his long hair all dis¬ 
hevelled. Ho had no other attire than a 
tattered shirt, a tunic made of grass, and 
a battered straw hat, under which bis 
oountenanco appeared like that of some old 
hag. 

Alvez himself, whose clothes were like 
those of an old Turk the day after a car¬ 
nival, was one degree more respectable in 
appearance than his satellite, not that his 
looks spoke much for the very highest 
class of African slave-dealers. To Dick’s 
great disappointment, neither Harris nor 
Negoro was among his retinue. 

Both Alvez and Coimbra shook hands 
with Ibn Hamish, the leader of the caravan, 
and congratulated him on the success of 
the expedition. Alvez made a grimace on 
heir.gtold thathalf the slaveshaddiedon the 
way, hut on tho whole he seemed satisfied ; 
he could meet the demand that at present 
existed, and would lose no time in 
bartering the new arrival for ivory or han- 
nas, copper in the shape of a St. Andrew’s 
cross, the form in which the metal is 
exported in Central Africa. 

After coinplim<‘iiting the havildars upon 
the way in which they done their work, 
the trader gave orders that the porters 
should be paid and dismissed. The con¬ 
versations wei carried on in a mixture of 
Portuguese and native idioms, in which 
the African element abounded so largely 
that a native of Lisbon would have been 
at a loss to understand them. Dick, of 
course, could not comprehend what was 
eaid, and it was only when he saw a havildar 
go towards the cell in which Tom and the 



“ With a yell, the American felt at hie feet." 


■When the negroes were brought out, Dick i forward in the custody of a havildar. It 
came close up, being anxious to learn as I was clear that Alvez haid been told all about 
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him, for after scanntr him for a moment, | 
ho stammered out in broken English, 1 

“Ah I ah ! the little Yankee ” j 

■■ Yes,” replied Dick; “ I aeo you knovr 
who I am. What are you going to do with 
mo and my friends ? ” 1 

■'Yankee ! little Yankee ! ” repeated tho 
trader, who cither did not or would not 
comprehend tho meaning of Dick's 
(juestion. 

hick turned to Coimbr.a and made the 
name inquiry of him; in spito of his 
degraded features, now still furtlier dis¬ 
figured by being swollen from the blow, it 
wa- easy to reoo^iise that ho was not of 
native origin. He refused to answer a 
word, and only stared again with the vicious 
glare of malevolence. 

Meanwhile, Alvez had begun to talk to 


Ibn Hamish. Dick felt sure that they 
intended to separate him from the negroes, 
and accordingly took the opportunity of 
whispering a few words to fhem. 

“My friends, I have heard from Hercules. 
Dingo brought mo a note from him, tied 
round his neck. Ho says Harris and 
Negoro have carried off Mrs. Weldon, Jack, 
and Mr. Doiiediot. He did not know whore. 
Have patience, and we will find them 
yet.” 

“ -And where's Xan f” muttered Tom, in 
a low voice. 

“ Dead,” replied Dick, and was about to 
add more, when a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a voice that he knew too well 
exehiimed, 

“ Well, my young friend, how are you ? 
I am glad to see you agiiin.” 


He turned round quickly. Harris stood 
before him. 

“ WTiero is Mrs. Weldon ? ” asked Dick. 

“ Ah, poor thing ! ” answered Harri.s, 
with an air of deep commiseration. 

“ What! is she dead P ” Dick almost 
shrieked ; “ where is her child ? ” 

“ Poor little fellow ” said Harris. 

These insinuations, that those in whose 
welfare he was so deeply interested had 
succumbed, stung Dick bitterly. Ho 
darted towards bis tormentor, who 
drew his cutlass and a sharp struggle 
ensued. 

Dick could hardly tell how it all hap¬ 
pened, but he must have won tho weapon 
and driven it home, for with a yell, the 
American fell dead at his feet. 

{To be continued.) 


BIBSS’ EGGS A5D EGG 
COLLECTING. 

Bt THE Rkv. J. 0. Wood, m.a., 

Chaplain and Lecturer t» the " FcUouuhip 
of AnimaU Friende.” 

(Continticd fron page 481.) 

1 5 the precedinjf chapters 1 Imvo curs^irily 
glanced at those methods of binl-ncsttii^ 
^fiich inrol?e danger. I will now 
to tike in order the eggs which an* ivi»re8» ntod 
fo tlie Ctoloiired PJato ])rcseDtecl with the May 
I'lrt of the Boy’s Own Pai’Ki:. 

I shall say lit^e or nothing about the colour, 
4 S the whole of tlic eggs were drawn from iiii* 
tore, and the colouring is that of the prevailing 
of each species. 

The Kemuel (Fig. 1) generally fiirnishos 
•oe tirst representative of the hawk tribe, lt.8 
is mostly on rocks, if they can be found 



sufficiently steep and lofty for the purpose. The 
clilfs f>f Dovedrtle are celebrated for the numbers' 
of Kestrel nests W’hich are found among them ; 
I but, as 1 have already mentioned, they aro 
‘ unich more dangerous than they look, especially 
when they are isolated, and do not lead to the 
level ground ubf'vc. 

Where the Kestrel cannot find rocks, it will 
put up with trees, and alw’ays places its eggs on 
the siiminits of the loftiest trees which it can 
iind. In such cases it seldom takes the trouble 
of building a nest for itself, but seizes on tho 
deserted tenement of a mag})ie or crow. Mr. 
Waterton found Kestrel’s eggs in tlic nest of a 
wood-jugi*on. 1 well recollect my astonishment 
at the first discovery of the Kestrels’ egg. See¬ 
ing what 1 took for a crow’s nest on the top of 
a pine-tree, I scrambled up to the nest, and 
there, instead of the expected crow's’ eggs, lay 
the ruddy speckled eggs of the Kestrel. 

They are strong-shelled eggs, and can bo 


Keprescntativei of the Hawk Family. 
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brought snfely to tho ground without much 
trouble. When there is not much wiud, it is a 
good ])lati to put the eggs iu a bag, each egg 
■wTappcd in cottou wool, and to lower theni to 
the ground with a long string. ^ 

At Oxford there is a favourite bathing-place 
called Parson’s Pleasure, situated on the Cher- 
well. Near this spot, and close to the river, 
grew a lofty elm-tree, on wliich the Kestrels 
nested year after year. The undergraduates 
would not meddle with them, and the Oxford 
boys wero more at home iu the water than on 
the tree-tops, and so the nests were left undis¬ 
turbed “ Hedge-poppers,” who in those days 
were innumerable, used to fire at the birds, but 
they were wise enough to keep out of gunshot, 
and 60 we used to enjoy the sight of the parents 
and their young circling over their nesting-place, 
and hear theii* wild cry year after year. 

There are sometimes five eggs in a neat, but I 
was always well satisfied witli four, and not dis¬ 
contented AvitU three. They are rather variable 
in colour and size, but they are conspicuously 
different from the eggs of any other British 
hawk, and there is no difilculty in identifying 
them. 

Ix much tlie same localities as those chosen 
by the preceding bird may be found the eggs of 
the Sparrow-hawk {Fig. 2), 

In consequence of the habit of ocotipying the 
nests of other birds, wliich is shared by others 
of the hawk tribe, the experienced cgg-coUector 
makes a point of examining every deserted nest 
that is large enougli to hmd a brood of young 
hawks. He may often have his climb for nothing, 
but the discovery of a single hawk’s nest will 
repay him for climbing half a dozen trees iu 
vain. 

As the eggs of the Owls are simply white, they 
Lave not been drawn on the plate, Avhich, with 
one exception, is restricted to coloured eggs. 
Those of the Barx or Screech Owl arc by 
far the most common, and may be found in old 
mins, in the eaves of bams, and similai* locali¬ 
ties. They are always placed in a spot so dark 
that the eye is of Utile use in discovering them, 
nnd the collector must dei)end almost wholly on 
touch. 

There is no difficulty in distinguishing the 
eggs by the touch, as they are more spherical 
than those of most birds, and have a very rough 
surface. 

Nest there is none. In common with other 
predatory birds, the Owl casts up the indiges¬ 
tible portions of its food, sucii as the skins and 
bones of mice, the bones and feathers of small 
birds, the hard wing-cases of beetles, and so 
forth. These substances are moulded into pel¬ 
lets, which are simply laid at the bottom of the 
nesting-place. Moist at first, they soon dry, 
and A^^un broken down form a soft but very 
unfragrant bed for the eggs. 

The Loxo-earkd Owi, often t.ikes posses¬ 
sion of the deserted nest of the crow or m-agpie, 
and ha.s been known to deposit its eggs in the 
** drey” or “ cage ” of the squirrel. 

The Bnowx or IIootixu Owl prefers hollow 
trees for its nesting-places, tlie decaying Avood 
aiding in making a soft receptacle for the eggs. 

Passixo from the Hawks and Owls to the 
cfiuallv predaceous Shrikes, or Butcher-birds, 
Avc find a good representiitive in the Red-backed 
Shrike (Fig. 3), the only .species that habitually 
nests in this countiy. 

No nest, not even th.at of the blackbird or 
thrush, is eoaicr to find than that of the Red- 
biU'ked Shrike. 

In the first place, the bird builds in the most 
conspicuous localities, usually favouring hedges, 
and seldom making the nest out of ix*ach of the 
hand. 

In the next phiec, it always .shrieks out a 
noisy alarm as the iK*.st i.s approached, just like 
the (;liildren crying “hot” or “cold” when 
playing at hide and seek : and, in the next 
pUcc, it sticks beetles, young buds, small frogs, 
caterpillars, etc., on the thorns near the n^st. 

1 have noticed that in oil the binh and frogs 
the thorn was introduced between the .skin and 
the muscles. As tlio skin soon dries in the 


sunshine, it contracts forcibly, and binds the 
victim so firmly to the thorn on which it is 
impaled, that it cannot bo removed without 
tearing the skin. 1 have seen as many as five 
young birds thus impaled. They were all newly 
hatched, and 1 could not tell to Avhat species 
they belonged. 

The eggs are exceedingly variable in colour 
and markings, but they may always be distin¬ 
guished by an indistinct belt of dark spots sur¬ 
rounding the eggs, and generally being near the 
broader end. 

At Fig. 4 is seen the egg of the Spottex) Fly¬ 
catcher. 

The nest is not remarkable for beauty, being 
made of almost any materials that may be 
w’ithin reach. As to locality, it is not easy to 
say where this bird does not place it Not being 
in" the least afraid of man, it Avill build on 
garden w’alls, the rafters and beams of barns, 
and similar localities. It has even been known 
to make its nest on garden tools which had been 
laid aside for some little time. 

Tlie Pied Flycatcher (Fig. 5) mostly builds 
in old walls, rock crevices, or hollowtrees, and the 
eggs are blue, much resembling those of the red¬ 
start, hut rather smaller, and scarcely so polished. 
It is a rare bird, but as it sometimes lays scA'en 
or eight eggs, im abundant supply eau be ob¬ 
tained when a nest is discovered. 

Noav we will take some specimens of the 
Thrush tribe, and begin with the l>iri’ER, or 
W.vrER Ol'zel (Fig. fi). 

Tlie bird is tolerably common, but the nest is 
always dillicult of discovery, so well is it con¬ 
cealed. 

It always chooses some spot close to the water, 
but conceals the entrance so well that it can 
hardly be distinguished from suiTOundiiig 
objects. Indeed, all the nests which 1 have 
found Avere discovered by the touch, and one of 
them when I Avas not looking for a nest, but 
merely took up a very fine piece of moss that 
seemed to he growing iiatm-ally on the river 
bank. 

The egg, wlien blown, is pure porcelain 
Avhitc, but when newly laid is of a soft pink. 
How to re.store and preserve such eggs Avill be 
shown in a future page. 

Why the Missel Thrush, or Stormcock 
(Fig. 7), should be popularly called a Jay-pie in 
some parts of England is not easy to see. So it 
is, however, and once, Avlien I offered to pay a 
small sum for jays' eggs, I had sLxty or seventy 
Missel Thnish eggs brought to me, ibv every one 
of which I was bound in honour to pay. 

Orchards arc favourite nesting-places of the 
Missel Thrusli, and it is so big and clumsy that 
it cannot escape obscrA’ation, even it the bird, 
like the red-backed shrike, did not call attention 
to it by its vociferous screams when tlie nest is 
approached by any real or supposed foe, be it 
man, cat, or even a dog. 



Thrush. 


As to the SoxG Thrush, its pretty blue eggs 
(Fig. 8), Avith their black spots, are the delight 
of every boy wlien he finst goes birtl-nesting. 
Tlie spots are exceedingly A'ariablc both in 


number and size. They are mostly round, look¬ 
ing like little spots of black paint. Indeed, 
they have a further resemblance to paint, in that 
they slightly project, so as to be sensible to a 
delicate touch, and that they can be scraped 
off with a knife. 

The ne.st of the Blackdird (Fig. 9) is even 
more conspicuous than that of the thnisli, and i.s 
mostly made quite low in a hedge or hush, the 
holly being a favoured resort. 

The peculiar mottliugs of the eggs vary ex- 
cec'lingly, almost as much aa those of the 
guillemot. Unlike the eggs of the thrush as 
they may seem to be, I have found eggs so 
strangely marked that no one could tell to which 
bird they belonged. 

Axother example of the Thnish tribe is 
found in the Hi.s’g Ouzel (Fig. 10). The nest 
is mostly built quite close to tlie ground, if not 
actually on it, and is formed very much like 
that of the Jjiackbird. The eggs have some re¬ 
semblance to tho.sG of the blackbird, but the > 
markings are larger, and have a decided reddi!?h 
tinge. The bird seems to favour the north of 
England rather than the south, but a nest Avaa 
found in a hedge close to my Kentish house. It 
contained three eggs Avhen it Avas discoveixd. 

Warblers come next on our list, and the 
first, if not the commonest of them, is the pretty 
Hedge Sparroav (Fig. 11). The nest Is toler¬ 
ably conspicuous, and as it is generally placed 
rather below the level of the human eye, the 
blue eggs are often seen before the nest wliich 
contains them hjis been’ noticed. It is a stoutly- 
made egg, and tapere rather rapidl}'' towards 
the, smaller end. 


At Fig. 12 may be seen the egg of the Red- 



Redbreast. 

BREAST. This bird U fond of building in old ivy, 
whether on trees or Avails, but it is so bold that 
it prefers the neighbourhood of man, and will 
sometimes insist on making its very untidy iie: t 
Avithin houses. 

The egg is extremely variable, and Avhitc 
.specimens are not very rare. The most .singular 
example of white Redbreast eggs which I have 
.seen occurred in Kent, within a feAV yards 
of ray house. On May 30, 1875, a Red¬ 
breast’s nest Ava.s found in ivy giowiiig ui>ou 
a low .stump. Tlie number of eggs is mostly 
from five to seven, but in this nest there wore no 
less than ten -'ggs, five of the oidinary colours, 
and the other five white. 

Like the redbreast, the Redstart is a A-ory 
hohl bird, and will make its nest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of man. 

AVlien 1 Av.w at college, a Red.start chose a 
most i-emarkablc place for its nest. There was 
a naiTow passage, leading to the spot Avliere- 
hoots were cleaned, china washed, and similar 
duties performed. 

There Avas a constant traffic through the 
passage, and yet, in a hole Avlienco a brick had 
lallen, a Kedstnit built its ne.st. For the 
civcUt of the college, I am liajipy to say that 
neitlierthc uiulergradiiatesHor servants disturbed 
the bird, llmiigh the hole was so low that an 
awkward passenger might have knocked the 
bird with his elbow as he passed by. 



¥l\e Owi) 


Thef^'pare verj-smooth, shiny, of a uniform 
wuh perhaps a very slight tiii^e of green, 
peyare more slnuler in form than those of the 
hid^sporrow, and warcely so large, hut in 
<>lher aspects ej^ga of the two binls arc won* 
'Urfully hke each other. 

At a hasty planeo, the eg£j of the Whinciiat 
■ rig. 34) might be taken lor one of the uni¬ 


formly blue eggs. There is, however, a decided 
fpx-en lingo, together with some very slight 
treckles of juile red. Tlie nest is mostly placed 
, on tho ground, and although, contrary to the 
I usual habits of ground-nosting birds, the ne.it 
! is made with some neatness, it i.s by no means 
an easy one to liiid. 

I {To be eentinued.) 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING FOR BOYS. 


hv W. II. llAKitis, n.A. n.sc. 
{CoHtiiiued /rvm paje 4'ij.) 



nia—in fact, any readily ac¬ 
cessible alkali. The old- 
fa.shioned “blue - bng,’ 
among other apjdiances, 
owes its potency to the soda 
containtd in it. Sucking 
the wound till some remedy 
is obtained is a good ]'lan. 
The more quickly steps arc 
taken the better, so a.s to 
prevent the poison being 
carried by the circulation 
wf the blood into tho sur¬ 
rounding pait.s. 

It wrLs formerly thought 
that the worker-bees were mulrs^ or neuters, 
ill .sex, but r.ircful microscopic observation.s 
have hbown tliat they are really undeveloped 
f' males, and this accounts for a worker-larva 
being cho.s<-u when the artificial making of a 
queen is undertaki n by the bees. 

Tho nmnlKT of workers in a biro is very vari- 
A giHxl stock should consist of 30,000 or 
lu,(HiO. Frequently in large hives there are 
considerably more. 

I Some observers liavc divided the workers into 
classes, according to tho dillercnt kind.s of work 
n. w- -r^ . I done, ileuce wo hear and re.ad of the “biiihler- 

m Worker Bek.s. These form ViLstly the j bees,” “wax-makers,” “ nur.se-bee,s,”etc., but it 
. 1 .*''*^ numerous and the most imi>or.;int part of - very doubtful whether tlierc exist any definite 
luve-community. Cpi them devolves the .vts recognised as such among tho insects them- 
manofapure of wax, the building uf tlio coinb.s, | sedves. * 

It is an interesting fact, and worthy of notice 


the gathering of honey, pollen, and proi)olis, 
the tending of the young brood, the ventila¬ 
tion of the dwelling, tlio guarding against and 
Joing battle with enemies. They are, in fact, 
the great toiling, constructing, wealth-creating, 
lad produce-getting portion of tlxe common- 
■'taltb. 



In colour they are brown—light wlien fn-st 
w«y emerge from the pupa or olirysali.s state, 
becoming considerably darker with age! 
ibeir head and thorax resemble those of the 
‘iawn, excepting that tho huir on tiie forehead 
^ black, instead of the royal yellow. Their 
aljjo are black. Tlic abdomen lias six Beg¬ 
ets, and the wings resell nearly to tlie end 
the last segment. In si^^e they aro mucli 
.•ffiaUer than the queen and the drones. 

Their sting is straight, and u a formidable 
»^pou.^ It has a lioniy sheath or .v^iibbiird, 

• u?? ^ sharp point, and containing two 

darts. One of tlie.so is slightly longer 
•-nAn the other, and is first thrust out when the 
uses its in.stmment. The other imnie- 
-i*telv follows, and tho two become more and 
31^ deeply embedded in the llesh. The barbed 
^ prevent, in most cases, tho witlidrawal of 
v^" especially if tlie insect be liastily 

■^^hed off or friglitened away. Then portions 
^tbe vi.scera are frequently draggcil out with 


that when a l)ee .stiirU on a honey-gathering ujil 
j»ollcn-colle<;ting expedition, it will confine it 
self for tliat journey to one particular .sort o 
flower. If it begins with clover, it will vi.sil 
only clover hcad.s. If it .select.s mignonette, il 
will keep to that, thus fal.sifying the old iiurser) 
rhyme alniut “gathering liouey from cverj 
oi>ening flower.” Important results in th( 
fructification of plants result from tliis ; and il 
is doubtless a useful instinct, also, as regards 
obtaining the due proportions of nourishing! 
sulxstances to he worked up into bec-liead for 
the food of the hive. 

The organs by which honey, wax, bee-bread, 
and propolis (or the cement used in the hive) 
arc procm-cd or secreted, deserve a short de¬ 
scription. 



!»raoment of the insertion a noisoiious llni.l is 1 if , A* '•*' l>cks up the nect 


. --«ii'a iriie L 

raoment of the insertion a poisonous lliiiil is 
through the sheath, and it is tliis which 
-C^ons acute pain, and sometimes very severe 
-.^immation. It seems to have very varialile 
lower on different constitutions. Being arid in 
=emieal nature, the host remedies Idr'allayiDg 


a. Tongue, h. .Sheath, c. Mandibles. 

The chief of the collecting organs is the pro 
boscis really a long and easily extensibl 


'ts.ffectfl are a solution of not-Tcu ' o ^PPriiilages. wliile the internal oi 

flvcij are a solution of poUss, soda, or ammo- ; sion of the outer part of the jaws, 


ot tlowers ami otlier .substances of a saccharin 
nature. I'erhaits it might more properly h 
termed a prolongation of the under lip. It i 
I'uarded by a ilouble sheath, the cxtenial on 
being formed of two scales, which are really hp 
appendages, while the internal one is an exten 
..f .v„ .... . ... The moutl 
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is also furnished with two stout mHiidihle.s, 
u.sed chiefly for gnawing or breaking hard sub- 
.stances. These aro larger in tho workcr-becs 
than in the drones or <[ueons. 

The bee has two stomaclis, the first being tho 
larger. In the fore ].ait it is pointed, and swells 
out behind into two pouclios. Tliis first 
stomach seems to serve a purpose analogous to 
the^“ crop ” in binls. It retains thenectarfor a 
time, and, possibly, some slight change of n 
chemical nature may Le effected hcr- in, By 
muscular contractions, a portion of the sweet 
liquids it contains may ho thrown up bv the bee 
for storage in the combs or for feeding purjioses. 
The second stomach, connected by a tube with 
the i>erforms dige.stive functions onlv. 



1- Iloney-bair, or first stomach. 2. Second stomach. 

3. Biliary and salivary ducts. 4. Large mtostines. 

Pollen is collected by the hairy body of tho 
insect being rolled among the anthers of flowers. 
Tlie fine du.st ivhich clings to the hee is taken off 
by means of brushes in the joints of the legs. It 
is then kneaded into small pellfetg by being 
rubljeti between the limbs, and is deposited in 
poe'kets on the middle joint of the hindmost 
pair. iSurroiinding these pockets are hairs in 
rows, pointing ujovards and outwards, whicli 
prevent tho load falling off. If workers bo 
watched entering a hive after a foraging expedi¬ 
tion in early summer, many diflerent colours will 
be observed in the thigli-bnrdcns they aro 
bringing home. Thi.s is due to the fact pre¬ 
viously noted—viT*., that each beo confines itself 
during one journey to one kind of flower so 
that all the pollen collected by it will have tho 
same colour, and this, of course, will differ from 
that from other varieties of plants. 

ax is not collected, aa formerly supposed, but 
is secreted in the abdomen of the bee, and exudes 
between tlie segments of the body. It appears 
to be produced in some way from honey, niid not 
from jiollen, as ivasonee thought to bo the case. 
A 8 yru 2 » made of loaf-sugar and water i.s found 
to aid largely tlie wax-protlucing power of the 
bees which food on it. It is believed that as 
much as tvreiity iiouuds of honey, or some 
similar saccharine matter, are rciiuired to enable 
tlie bees to jiroduce one pound of wax. As a 
gocwl liivo requires for its combs some two 
pounds of Wiix, it becomes a matter of im- 
por^nce to assist tho bees in its manufacture 
by judicious feeding. 

{Tc be continued) 




3.—Kveu tbeir own mother hardly knew them. 


4.—A time and place for repentance. 


dorresponbencc. 


SATT/iB (Derby).—The deck of a ship is swabbed (not 
swobed) down wheiiover it may be necessary owing 
to ruin, etc. The o|>cration is generally perfomieil 
by the quarterdeck men, who used to be called the 
afterguard. 

NEOpr.o (Sheffield).—1 If you are under 161 years of nge. 
are 5 feet 2A inches In height, and 31^ inches round 
the chest, you can enter the Royal Kavy, providing 
your constitution is sountl. Fur the merchant ser¬ 
vice, rend the article. “ Life on the Ocean Wave." 
2. Chambers's Kducationnl Course includes naviga* 
tion for beginners: Part S. 4s., from any bookseller. 
A standard w ork is published bv Loogruatis, London, 
Joan’s “Navigation and Nautical Astronomy," we 
believe at 5s. 

Treatment op Doos—A correspondent, J. R. Ed¬ 
monds, writes from 8ileby, near l^iighlMrmigh, 
under date of April2: “I have just been reading 
the current number of the Bor'.s own Papkk on 
•Dogs,’ in which you recommend lifting the dog’s 
hciul up and opening the mouth when you give him 
llqi^ds Will you allow me to say that I know of no 
better plan than to take the dog into the lap (If a 
small one), put his bead sideways on to your knee, 
lift up the lip Just by the fang, and then pour in the 
liquid gently. The dog will suck it in without any 
trouble, and you cannot choke him—and he cauiiut 
bite you." 

British N’avt.—T he pay of a butcher in the Royal 
Navy is Is. 4U. a day, or £,2A Os. 8d. a year. He is 
what is termed a non-continuous service man, and 
Joins a ship only for tlie commissiou—from three to 
four years. 

W. Mack INLAY (York).—Thank you for information. 
If wrong, we were misled by the Navy List; but are 
you sure you are right? On applying to the Ad¬ 
miralty we received ; age, 15 to 151—5 feet 0 iuches ; 
chest, 30 inches. 

A- Bartlket (Redditch) —1. No. 2, 3, and 4. See an¬ 
swer to “Basket-maker," page 404. 5. There Is a 
recruiting officer belonging to the Royal Mailiies in 
Birmingham, who will enter you in the Kuyal Navy 
if you are eligible. 

Jack (Glasgow ).—a seaman is not eligtMe for the 
position of master unless he has served ss second 
and tint mates. See answer to Frank Holmes. 


J. O. Richardson.— 1. The Model Dockyard, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 2. Most likely, in order to 
stretch her limbs after being confined In a small 
hutch. Many rabbit-fanciers allow their rabbits to 
have exercise two or three times a week, when it is 
fine. 

O. E. (Edinburgh.)-Wo cannot, for obvious reasons, 
undertake to recommend particular hotels or lodg¬ 
ings in London. If you are coming to reside perma¬ 
nently, apply to the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, Aldersgate Street, where you may be assisted 
to what you desire. 

Teter Trawl (Pickering).—!. If you arc 6ft. 24in., and 
measure Sliin. round tho chest, you can enter ns a 
Bccoud-class boy. 2. There arc uo apprentices In the 
Navy. 

H. E., A Sufferer, and Others.—Yes : the instruc¬ 
tions given in our number for January 24th will do 
equally well for you. 

C. W. C —The “ lowest price for a bicycle and tricycle 
respectively," new, would be jW and Al4. For second¬ 
hand prices refer to the volumes of the “Exchange 
and Mart." 

A. R, (Piccadilly, London.)—Boys are examined for the 
Royal Navy on Tuesdays and Fridays, at the recruit¬ 
ing d^artinent in Uemmings Row, St. Martin's 
Lane, Charing Cross, 

Un Garcon.—T he price of the Coventry tricycle, on 
page 431, would bo about £18. It can be seen at the 
Coventry Tricycle Company, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., or at Goy and Co.’s, Lime Street and Leaden- 
hall Street. We are not certain whether bicycles 
can now be Insured, but would suggest inquiries at 
any gCKxl carriage insurance company. Refer to the 
I’ost Office Directory. 

Frank Holmes (Yorkshire).—Tho mall services do not 
employ midshipmen. You will find the information 
you require In Part II. of “ Life on tlie Ocean Wave.’’ 

A. S. and Others.—We really cannot occupy space to 
describe such elementary words, and would refer you 
to a diotionary. 

SrANLET.—If the Stanley machine referred to Is a real 
“ Stanley," with tho makers' names, Hydes and Wig- 
hill, on it, buy it by all moons, as It is a bargain. 

W. F.—You cannot have selections, but may obtain 
the whole of the plates In a packet for 9d. Order 
through a respectable bookseller. There are plenty 
in Glasgow. 


C. H. P.—Inquire the price of the wood at any lumer’a 
or wood-yard in your owu neighbourhood. H is use¬ 
less for us to say you could obtain it at a given: 
price, if the available dealers will not supply it at 
that rate. 

A WouLP-BS Sailor.—B oy writers are selects prin- 
cipalhj from Greenwich School, and are entered fi>r 
ten years. On entry they are allowed £6 lowanL 
their clothing. The age for a Iwy writer Is 154 . lln^ 
age for “ writers" between 18 and 25. 

Jack asp John.—W e have already arranged for s 
series uf articles on the stuffing of animals and th<^ 
preservation of skins, but cannot say just when wt. 
shall be able to find space for them. 

W. n. B. (Brighton.)—We have placed bookbinding 01 
our list of subjects to be treated in our pages X'. 
opportunities occur. 

W. P.—The lowest standard for reciiiits in the Hussil 
regiments is—height, 5ft. Bin. ; chest measure. 34tti: 
Arc you wise, however, in thinking of joining til 
army at all ? 

R. C. (Hertfordshire,)—AVe have notldng to add to tii 
directions already given. The “spectres" shouU 
appear on bright days, but artificial light is best 
Read the article again. 


Special Notice. 

The publishers cannot undertake to post numbers d 
the Bov's Own VAl*BRtw»ciW</from the office, althougl 
thsy are always willing to supply l)ack uuml)er8 whcl 
these cannot otherwise \ye easily obtained. If in ^ni 
case there Is aoy difficulty in procuring the pai>« 
week by week of local newsagents, the AfONTHli 
Parts will be forwarded direct from the office el 
receipt of P.O. order or stamps for 7s. 8d. fd 
twelve m'^nths, or Ss. lOd. for six month' ad 
vance). P.O.O ’s should be made payable to Josepl 
Taru, at the CHIEF office. LONDO.S, to whom aid 
all business letters should be addressed. || 

London: 56, Paternoster Bow. j 


•** ALL the back numhert and parti the 
Ow.s Paper are atiU in print, and moi/ be obtain^ 
hv order of any bookseller, or from Vic ojlce, at ffi 
pxibliiked price (if to be sent by post plus tlj 
postage). The present volume eommeneed teith Jw 
33. Volume I., handsomely bound, may aUo be Aai 
price 6#.; or the plates in a packet for 9tf. In d 
case do toe undertake bindiny for eubseribers. ' 
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A FKONTIER STORY. 

By S. S. Kobbixii, U.S.A. 

CHAFTKK I. 

I X the centre of a corral on tho prairie, 
near Mount Idaho, a boy and a horse 
itood playinfi; together. 

The mare was a splendid specimen of a 
It^roughbred western animal; her spot* 
. white hair shone like burnished silver, 
'be was close-jointed, clean-limbed, carry- 
a beautiful waving head, mane, and tail. 
she threw out her broad and vigorous 
inn daintily at the boy, her open nostrils 
biated, and her prominent eyes seemed 
larly to dance with fun. 

The boy was of medium size, twelve 
fran old, dressed in coarse homespun 
dothea, with an old straw hat jammed 


» 


'* He had seen a sight which filled him with alarm.' 
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down over a head covered with close brown 
curls, and a face as keenly alive to their 
play as was the mare’s. Now and then he 
caught the mare’s arm, and held it with a 
wonderfully strong grasp for small hands, 
uttering at the same time such peals of 
laughter that they drew his mother to the 
door of a house near by. 

She was still a young woman, with a 
good western face, more remarkable for 
its strength and energy than for its beauty. 
She stood for a few moments with her 
hands on her hips watching the play; 
then she called, “ Come, Bennie, come. 
You’ll make Belle mare so spunky you 
can’t ride her, and it's getting late; I 
don't want you out after dark, now your 
father has gone. You’ll go and como home 
as soon as you can, won’t you ? ” 

The boy’s answer was a few soothing 
pats on the horse’s neck, two or three 
soothing words whispered into her quiver¬ 
ing ears; then a swing upon her bare back, 
the horse almost crouching to allow it, a 
shake of the reins, and horse and rider flew 
away over the vast plain and were soon 
out of sight. 

Long before it was time to expect Ben’s 
return his mother came again and again to 
the door, and looked anxiously for him in 
every direction. There was nothing to be 
seen but the long, level, quiet prairie, with 
its stunted trees, its tall, waving, wispy 
grass, and its broad parterres of bri^t 
flowers. The sun was just setting, and 
though unaccustomed to shadows at this 
shadow-making hour, to-night the whole 
landscape seemed to be hiding something 
which her sharpest gaze could not detect. 

The house was a hostelry, situated on 
one of the half-made western tboroughfares. 
The landlord, Ben’s father, was an eastern 
boy, bom in Maine, where the ooean had 
sung to him from his babyhood, and lured 
him in his earliest youth into a roving sea 
life. Just what this life had been none of 
his friends ever knew; but through it all he 
had a praying mother, who never forgot, 
many times a day, to carry her sailor boy in 
her prayers to her Heavenly Father, and 
ask Him to protect and bless him wherever 
he might be. 

Perhaps it was in answer to these prayers 
that, in his manhood, he gave up the sea, 
married a western girl, and settled down 
to the adventurous life of tho frontier. 
Here he pre-empted large tracts of prairie 
land, built the house which was to be used 
for wayside accommodation, bought and 
raised large numbers of valuable stock, and 
became, in a short time, a prosperous 
ranche owner. 

The house was twenty miles from the 
military fort at Mount Idaho, and five the 
nearest way across the prairie from any 
other inhabited by white people, so it 
stood quite alone in its deep solitude. His 
extensive business took Mr. Norton much 
from home ; but his wife, with tlie charac¬ 
teristic energy of her time and place, 
carried on all the affairs there with the 
greatest success, her only help being this 
one child, Ben. Of course this depend¬ 
ence made the boy in many respects manly 
and care-taking. 

He hod never been sent to school, but ho 
had learned from his father to read, write, 
and cipher. He had learned, too, to 
manage stock in a way to make him 
notorious for miles around. He could ride 
tho wildest horses, milk the most vicious 
cows, trap tho largest number of vrild 
animals. He knew every bird and living 
thing around his vast prairie homo. They 
were his brothers and sisters, his friends ; 
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indeed, all he had, besides father and 
mother, upon which to expend a big 
heart full of love. 

Every night it was his business to drive 
in one hundred horses, who, during the 
day, were turned out to get their living 
from the prairie. Generally they kept 
together in large herds, and were so trained 
that when he made his appearance upon 
his horse they would cluster around and 
follow her wherever she went. She was 
the handsomest of the drove, their queen, 
and there was something almost human in 
the hearty fealty which they gave her. 

To-night—the night upon which our 
story opens—any other boy but Bon would 
have found BcUe too spirited to manage ; 
the play was not half out of her, and she 
capered along in such a heedless way that 
sometimes tho boy was half swung off her 
back, holding on her by knees and toes in 
an unhorsemanlike but very safe manner, 
until they come within sight of a large 
drove of horses, not quietly feeding as 
usual, but all astir, with arched necks and 
tossing manes, as if they had been disturbed 
and affrighted. 'When they saw Ben 
and the Belle mare they neighed a welcome, 
and many started on a rapid trot to meet 
them. 

"What’s up now, eh, Bello?” said 
Ben, bending over his horse’s ear, and 
speaking to her as if ho expected a satis¬ 
factory answer. “ Something has been in 
among them. Let’s see if they are all 
here.” 

Then he stood up on Bello’s back, she 
remaining perfectly still as he did so, and 
counted, “ Five, ten, fifteen, eighteen, 
twenty; where’s old grey and the brown 
filly ? I say. Belle, I don’t see Jerry, or 
Jack, or—yes—no, that Pomp ; whore’s 
Topsy and Kate, Dick and Nick, Gipsy 
and—I say, you Belle, there’s almost half 
of them gone ; they got a scare and stam¬ 
peded ! Now for a hunt, and a race too.” 

Fixing himself firmly on Belle’s back, 
he whistled to the horses, who had been 
gathering closer and closer as he was in¬ 
specting them; then, followed by the drove, 
he started off pell-mell over tho path made 
by the recent trampling of hoofs. 

On he went for miles, seeing nothing 
but the fresh prints, until suddenly ho 
pulled rein and stopped, tho drove behind 
quickly surrounding—indeed, almost run¬ 
ning down upon him. 

Just outside the trail ho had seen a 
sight which, accustomed to ,it as he was 
under other circumstances, to-njght filled 
him with alarm. It was an Indian 
stretched at full length in the long grass, 
evidently hoping, as it was unusually 
thick in the spot ho had chosen, Giat it 
would hide him from tho sight of the 
rapidly coming hoiscman, whoever he 
might be. 

"They have stolon the horses. Belle,” 
said Bennie, still speaking aloud to the 
marc, bnt under his breath; " time we went 
home as fast as we can go; ” but, with a 
soldierly instinct bom, ns well as bred, in 
him, he did not turn at once and beat as 
hasty a retreat as it would have been the 
part of prudence to have done, but gave 
Belle the rein, and trotted in a more lei¬ 
surely manner towards the border of their 
land, where, sometimes, the horses went 
for water. 

His senses were now all keenly on tho 
alert. Mounted on one of the fleetest 
horses Idaho could boast, and with perfect 
control of the animal, ho had little personal 
fe.ar. Nothing could reach him but an 
arrow, and so for tho Indians had not 


shown any desire to proceed to extremi¬ 
ties, though there had been rumours rih 
for weeks f>f an intended rising among twt 
of tho adjacent tribes, and of an assaull 
upon tho unprotected whites; but Bee 
had lived with them all his life, hod seei 
them almost daily at the hostelry, when 
they stopped for food for themselves anc 
their horses, and bad become more familial 
with them than with many of the whites; 
besides, he had heard his father often ex¬ 
press the greatest contempt both for their 
and their courage, so that his first thouglil 
of returning home was more on his mother’i 
account than on his own. 

He rode on, therefore, fearlessly until hi 
came in sight of the stream, and there, ti 
his great joy, he saw a number of his los 
horses, who neighed and trotted toward 
him with almost human expressions o 
delight. 

He counted them rapidly, as he hai 
been taught to do, and found a dozen o 
the best were missing. He imderstood nov 
what had happened. The Indians hai 
made a raid upon them, captured the ani 
mals best suited to their own use, an* 
thoroughly terrified those that remained. 

“ Now it’s home, Bello ; there’s misetie 
brewing,” said Bennie, with the calling 
whistle, again; then, followed by all th 
horses that remained, he trotted hriskl 
away. 

(To be eontintud.) 


BICYCLES AND BICYCLING. 

PAET TI. — CLUES {continued). 

OME years ago it wi 
usual for bicyc 
clubs to bold i 
annual race inectic 
the first prize beii 
the club captainc 
The captain w 
therefore presuiuab 
tho best rider in i] 
club. This practi 
has almost entire 
fallen into dism 
and the captains a 
now mostly elect 
to the post. 

It very often ha 
pened that thougl 
man might be i 
excellent rider, 
was in other resnee 
not suited to iic 
tho position of ca 
tain of his club. The duties of tho captain ol 
bicycle club ai'e rather onerous. On all oc< 
sioDS of excursions by tho club ho takes co 
mand, and presides at all committee meetiiij 
His position demands much tact and discretic 
it being no easy task in a club run to keep t 
members well together. There are always soi 
men who want to race on in front, while othi 
show a great inclination to walk up some of t 
hills and so keep tlie rest back. To reconc 
the two opposing influences is one of the m< 
difficult duties the captain has to perform. II 
cssejjitial also that, the captain should p«ss 
soinl'inowlcdge of tho proper manner of « 
ducting tho club business at committee meetini 
and 80 SToid mucli of tho waste of time which 
^ten caused by the inexperience of young me 
hers of th^-cominitteG. 

Tlie officials of a bicycle cldb^oro, usual 
president, .vice-president, captain, depu' 
captain, socretary, aud. treasurer. These, w*: 
four or five outside members dho^ to serve 
tho committee, form the govcrnii%' 
club. The presidents and vice-prdsii^M 
generally ornamental; in cases of local cluui 
13 usually the mayor, and other persons ofi 
poitaucc in the ueighboorhood, wno are invi' 
to fill such offices. 
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The capUin has already been alludefl to. The 
duties of depaty>captain are suftieicntly ex- 
pliin^ by the name. On club runs, when the 
arittin is prpsent, the deputy-captain rlwnys 
rieslist Should, the captain not be ]‘rpa^nt, 
tie depnty-captain takes his place, apjtointing 
'iffle other member as deputy-captain pro Um. 
Tie post of secreta^ to a bicycle club is a very 
ispcrtant one, requiring much punctual attend- 
lac* to dab business, combined with much 
ifibiliiy, and what the French term saixjir 
/jiff. 

Themodeofjoinin" a bicycle club is cf course, 
a in other clubs, by election. ileiuluTS are 
MuUy balloted for fortnightly, one black b.all 
= fire excluding. Intending jneml>ers must !)« 
rr&pwed by one member and sccoiulcd by 
ciotber. Some clubs arc much mor<* exclusive 
'.iiB others, for bicycle clubs arc not exempt 
ioffl the ridiculous feeling which pervades to a 
rreat extent athletic clubs—that if a man be 
Tholesalo” he is a gentleman, but if “n tail” 
-iiaust of necessity be a cad ; and wlule mcm- 
ffi ]i»ve the greatest reverence for a man who 
ells tea by the chest, they entertain nothing but 
sumpt for the inan who retails it by the 
Niod. The following is a brief dcscrijition of 
me of the principal bicycle clubs in the me- 
>po!is. 

First on the list comes the London. This 
lb holds the wliole.salo ‘Tcmcs retail theory 
ystroDglv ; therefore we will advise intending 
mbeis, should they come under the latter 
jgorv, not to incur the risk of rejection by 
ing to join this club. The Ix>n(loti ha.s the 
fwt number of members of any of the metro- 
:uB dabs. As its members redde in all parts 
London and the suburbs, it is found imprac* 
lile to have one common ren<iezvous on a 
srlay afternoon, so that the club is divided 
Sifive divisiono—the west, the .south-west, the 
ilb-east, the north-west, and the north-c.ist. 
A division is practically a separate club, 
its own captain and deputy-captain. 
btlub uniform is dark grey, with dark-brown 
Jtkiiigs and black polo cap. 
fte Temple Club is the next largest club to 
^London. The members of this club are not 
Tailed, as would seem to be iniplic<l by the 
fit, from the ranks of the lawyers and bar- 
fen in the Temple. This club is also divided 
districts like the Loudon ; their central 
meeting is the Temple Railway Station, 
f Thames Embankment. The uniform is 
■^t-brown chock, polo cap, and stockings of 
colour. 

^ Pickwick Bicycle Club i.s the oldest 
*^hei in London ; the liead<inarters are 
ie neighbourhood of Hackney. Esch nicm- 
'■ this club has, wo believe, on joining to 
St The name of some character mentioned 
“Pickwick Papers, ” and a few years ago 
fw ‘.'U^tomary for them to enter for bicycle 
» under their assumed names. Referring 
t to some old reports of race meetings, we 
tie name of the “Fat Boy” frequently 
ctoned. As may naturally be supposed, this 
^ vaa appropriatcel by one of the thinnest of 
L Hi is still racing with succe.ss under his 
t The club uniform is dark blue, with 
[lutials of the club in ycllov/ on the cap. 
fie Surrey Club comes next in seniority to 
Fi^kwickl This club has long held a great 
for racing, and its race meetings, held 
-sSorrey Oval, are always the most succcss- 
■f Ucycle rthinions. The capbiin of this club, 
f-^t-orn, is perhaps the finest amateur road- 
England, and has long been proverbial 
cui in hill-riding. The uniform of the Surrey 
^ith a black band round tho polo cap. 

^ ^Fanderers Bicycle Club ha.s its head- 
'-ra at tho Alexandra, on Clapham Com- 
This clnb is noticeable for tlic c.ajut.il 
ia which its club runs arc attended, 
less than a score of members turning up 
‘50 eicnrsi' ns. Mr. Cortis, the amateur 
U a member of this club, and, owing 
a rrlraordinary performances on theracing- 
done nmch to bring the name of his 
-•^^ore the public. Tho uniform is dark 
I' a siuall badge worn in the buttou-holc 
*< 


The “ Kingston Club” is an old and well- 
cstiiMishod one. The headquarters are the 
Asiize Courts, Kingston. This club ought to 
produce plenty of gootl m<'ing men, one of the 
best cinder-paths in tho neighbourhood of I.^n- 
<lon having been recently o|>eiK*d in Kingston. 
The uniform is dark grey with blue cap and stock¬ 
ings. The silver badge is one of tne prettiest 
we have ever seen, consisting of a combination 
of the club monogram and tiio borough arms. 

Tho West Kent is a rising and important 
club. The Right linn. Robert Lowe is a mem¬ 
ber, and eo, we believe, was tho late Prince 
Imperial. In allusion to the lamented prince, 
the writer remembers .seeing him driving his 
bicycle, in 18bS, up and down the brood asj^alte 
pathway in front of tho Palaco of the Tuilerics 
at Fari.s, little dreaming of tho great clxauges 
which were to occur in his fortunes. 

Tho Atalanta is a tlourishing young dub. 
Tile zaal its members display is unbounded. It 
is, wc believe, the only club which has a fixture 
for every Saturday througliout the year, summer 
and winter. The uniform is dark blue, with a 
stund-np collar and lielmct. At tho last Hamp¬ 
ton Court meet the remark wa.s made apropos of 
this club, “ Here come the Bobbies I ’* 

Tho “Druids Club” was, wo believe, ori¬ 
ginally intended to be only open to youths 
under eighteen years old. Wo are not quite 
sure why the name Dniids was adopted, unless 
it was that Druids were gencnilly very old men. 
Mr. Hamilton, of this club, is one of tho most 
promising racers of the day. 

Tho Stanley Club has its headquarters at the 
Athenaiuni, Camden Road ; the secretary is Mr. 
Hutt, a gentleman of remarkable enterprise. He 
has Ix-en instrumcivtal in promoting some most 
•successful exhibitions of bicycles and bicycling 
I appliances. The last show’ was held at tho Town 
j Hall, Holborn, in the early part of thisycar, and 
I wiis the most intere.sting and successful exhibi¬ 
tion of the kind ever held. The uniform is 
dark blue, with blue helmet and club ba<}ge. 

There l^iug over sixty clubs in London and 
the suburbs, it would be impossible to describe 
them all. Suffice it to say that if any of our 
readers are meditating joining a club wo would, 
generally speaking, recommend them to choose 
an old and well-established in.stltution instead 
of belonging to the local club. 

{To be concluded,) 

0UR~ N^E BOOK. 

Origrin of the Titles of Peers. 

Duke is derived from the I>atin word dux, a 
leader. Alarqtiis ; this title was conferred upon 
those who held the command of the marches, as 
tho boundaries between England and Wales 
and England and Scotland were called, when 
those countries were hostile to this nation. Earl 
is a title derived from the Saxon word, eorl, 
noble. The earl formerly had tho government 
of a shi/re. After the (inquest earls were called 
counts, and from them their shires have taken 
the n-ame of counties. Viscount or Vice-cornu's, 
was the deputy of the earl. Baron : the title 
of baron is the oldest in point of antiquity, 
although the lowest in point of rank, of any order 
of nobility. 

Don’t be discouraged, Boys. 

It is the bubbling spring w’hich flows gently, 
tho littlo rivulet which runs along day and night 
by the farmhouse, that is useful, rather than 
the swollen flood or warring cataract, isiagara 
excites our wonder, and wc stand amazed at the 
pow’crand greatness of God there, as Ho “pours 
It from the hyllow of His liand.” But one 
Ningnra is enough for the continent or the 
world ; while the .saine world requires thousands 
and tens of thousands of silver fountains and I 
gently flowing rivulets, that water every farm | 
and meadow, ami every garden, and that shall ' 
flow' on every day and every night, with their ! 
gentle, quiet licauty. So with the acts of our 
livt-s. It is not so much by great deeds, like 
tljose of the maityrs, as by the daily and quiet 
virtues of Gliristian life, that good is to be done, j 


BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 

Bt Goudov Stables, m.d., r.n. 

VI.—THE CIlOSS-nilED, THE DT,ERHOUND, AXD 
THE UHEYIIOUND. 



HERE are dogs and 
dogs, just as there 
arc boys and boys. 
There are boys, for 
instance, with very 
long fiurscs, or very 
wealthy relations, 
and—I suppose it is 
much the same 
thing—boys who can 
afford to buy any 
kind of dog they 
rhooso, from tlie 
])iinc<‘ly blood* 
hound to the white 
^laltese or silken* 
haired Yorkshire 
Icrricr. But there 
nit) boys, on the 
otlior liand, who 
cannot put their 
hands in their pockets and pun-hase the best 
blood on the English heuches; and this latter 
class of hoy is, doubtless, just as fond, and 
may he fonder, of tho faithful companionship of 
a beautiful dog as tho former. Well, there 
are good dogs to he got to suit even these. 

It is, of course, very unlikely that I, who have 
bred and reared so many genuine dogs, and 
have written as much ahiout them as any man 
under the sun, would dream of advising a boy to 
buy a mongrel, for that is my greatest abomina¬ 
tion. But there arc many nice specimens of what 
are called cross-breds, which may be bought very 
cheaply, and which servo every useful purpose. 
Indeed, tliey very often inherit all the good 
qualities and all the cleverness of both father 
and mother. With tlio exception of my much- 
loved champion Theodore Nero, lately, alas I 
dead and gone, the best and loveliest dog over 
I possessed was a cross between a red retriever 
and .a Scotch collie. He was of a beautiful 
brown colour, with chest and foi-oarms white, 
hair like the sbeeniest satin, face like a dream, 
ami eyes of speaking loveliuess. “When,” as 
Lord*Byron says, “J roamed a young High¬ 
lander o'er the dark heath,” poor Tyro wag my 
constant companion, my friend by day, and 
sometimes my pillow by night. For the .shades 
of evening often overtook us during our fishing 
excursions by lonely lake or rippling stream. 
What cared we I wo .‘?lcpt beneath the stars. 

But it was amusing at times to wake in the 
morning and find my head on the cold CTonnd, 
and my pillow sitting beside me, with nis red; 
ribbon of a tongue lolling out, and a great 
brown liare at liis feet. That was Tyro’.s style ; 
ho w'os as fond of hunting as I was of fishing, 
and between us we never failed to return home . 
well Udon w’ith fin and fur. He was a splendid 
guard ; if any one dared as much as lay a finger 
on me, even in fun, he was taken down at once. 
He was most loving tow’ards ladies, but liked to 
keep gentlemen in their place. In the house he 
slept on the bust sofas; when travelling by 
train he was the first to jump in, and ho always 
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bought cheaply. It w wrong to say that the 
dogs i>osscss neither sagacity nor affection; 
know from experience that they liave botli, ai 
that many of them arc decidedly clever. Tin 
make very clean and gentle house-dogs, ai 
look both elegant and beautiful reclining qa tl 
rug or (ai-pet. I'erliaps they^ are better .suit< 
for city dogs tlian those with longer coats,, 
they do not bring so much mud or dust in 
the house witli them. The points of beair 
about the greyhound are the beautifully-shaix 
body and neck, with his deep and sonicwh; 
narrow chest, the large hips, the fincly-fornu 
head, tlie blight, intelligent, ratherfull eye, at 
the splendidly cliUelled limbs (Fig. 2.) 

Great care must be taken with these dogs' 
keep them nice and clean. They detest filth 
any kind. The coat should be brushed evei 
morning with what is called the hound glov 
and it should never be forgotten that they net 
plenty of exercise to keep them in liealtli; bi 
they should never be permitted to course ( 
their own account 

The Dalmatian, or spotted carriage dog, is 
breed that is thought very little of in tli 
country. He lias been allowed to become vei 
scarce indeed. The animal is in shape som 
what like a pointer, and is about the same siz 
He Is wliite, with spots of black all overhir 
In the host .‘■■pecimens these spots are not nine 
bigger than a shilling. The tail should ha' 
spots as well as the bwly, and instead of Wi: 
all black the ears should bo spotted. Anoth 
point of some imj>ortance with judges is th; 
the spots .should be quite distinct, notcoalescir 
at all. These dogs are both clever and atfe 
tioiiato. Owing to their power of making lor 
journeys, and thn reliance that may be placf 
on their following a carriage or any wueele 
vehicle, I recommend them not only as a boy 
dog, but as a bicycli8t*s dog. These dogs lia^ 
a wonderful power of scent—more, indeed, thj 
they generally get credit for. It is owing i 
this, perhajis, tliat they follow so well either 1 
night or <hiy, while in the country or crowdt 
city they will never lose you. 

The Skye terrier, although by no means 
quarndsoiiie dog, is one of the pluckiest litt 


THE DEEUHOU.SD. | 

The deerhound (Fig. 3) is a very famous breed i 
of dog, and is essentially ^otch. He i.s, or ought 
to be, in 8ha|)o like the gi-eyhound, but is very 
much larger, as he generally stands thirty inches 
high at the shoulder, and some of them are even 
more. They arc used in the mountain regions 
of Scotland to run down the great red-deer, 
and must be possessed of vast strength and I 
speed. The coat is different from that of the I 
greyhound, which is close and fine, while the 1 
hair on the deerhound is roughish, or broken I 
and hard. The Irish wolf-hound, now almost 
extinct, is an animal of the same stamp. The 
only objection to the deerhound as a boy’s or 
pet dog is his great size, for there is no dog in 
the world makes a better companion. He is 
gentle, too, and winning in all his ways, and 
can be safely trusted as a guard, while wlien 
walking beside you on street or road he will 
never cause you annoyance by wandering far 
away. These doM were very great favourites 
with Sir Walter Scott, and the great painter, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, has immortalised them in 
his works. 

There is a gravestone sdill shown at a roman¬ 
tic little village at the foot of Snowdon whicli 
raark.s the last resting-place of one of these 
faithful dogs. The story is worthy of repetition. 
Gelert, the hound of Prince Llewellyn of Wales, 
was left by the bedside of the prince's infant son, 
to watch him while the father was absent. On 
his return, seeing no appearance of the child, 
but everywhere olood and signs of confusion, 
he at once came to the conclusion that liis son 
had been slain by the dog, and, seizing a swortl, 
he killed him on the spot. You may judge, 
however, of the agony of his CTief when he found 
the infant alivo and well, and the mangled body 
of a wolf hidden beneath the bed. Ho wonder 
ho had his dog buried with honours and raised 
o stone to mark the spot. In this way Spenser 
describes the tragic event:— 
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I rascals alive ; he is a capital companion ft 

j THE CTlETIIOrXD, EAI.MATIAX, SKYE TERRIER, j„st 

I AND ro.MERAKi-VX. dog to take With you whcn you go long ram 

[ The term “greyhound’* is not, as at first it by hedges and ditches, through woods 
■ might appear, meant to indicate the colour of fields ; you will always get fun of some j 
^ the dog, as you find these dogs of almost any out of this bright wee fellow. A well-1 
hue; the syllable “grey” is a contraction of JSkye should be a very long dog, not 
the word “Gnccus.” Tlie dog was originally the ten inches high, and, if you can get it,t 
Canu Grcccus, or dog of Greece. The grey- inch<-s from the point of the nose to the ti 
hound makes a very nice and spirited companion tlie toil. The hair should be all over him, 1 
for a boy, and puppies of tlie breed can Ih‘ | and all, so that be looks like an animated d 


ten inches high, and, if you can get it, t 
inch-’S from the point of the nose to the ti 
tlie toil. The hair should be all over him, 1 
I and all, so that be looks like an animated d 


cho.so a first-class carriage. Poor fellow ! he 
sleeps in the old romantic castle of Doune, by j 
the green banks of tho winding Toith. HU i 
photograph lies before me as I write, but I need 1 


not that to keep his memory for ever green in 
my heart. 

Well, I now present you with the picture of 
a pretty cross-bred. There is hardly so much 
fire in the eye os I could wish, but the dog is 
good (Fig. 1.) 

Among the best and most useful cross-breds 
may be mentioned the collie-retriever, the 
Newfoundland-retriover, the lurcher, and the 
various spaniel crosses. Thirty shillings ought 
to purchase a puppy or young dog of any of 
the breeds, and they mtiy often be picked up 
for far less than that. 


“ His suppliant looks as prone he fell. 
No pity could impart; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pre.ssed heavy on lus heart. 


“ Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell 
Some slumberer w’aken’d nigh, 

What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To hear his infant’s cry ! 

Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread; 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death, 

“ Ah ! what was then Llewellyn’s pain ! 
For now the truth was clear t 
His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewellyn’s heir.” 



i.—Crossbred. 





!iit The hair, remember, shmild be straight, 
tot rally and hard, not soft. Indeed, there !.s 
t.4mi; soft about a Skye, but for all that he U 
lamlhl of affection and kiiidnea-a. 

The Pomerara'an i« usually a white dog. 
Ml hii pricked ears and his pointed mtizzle. 


he bears a strong resemblance to an Arctic for. ^ *ltat of the poodle. The Pomeranian is a very 
They arc small dogs, and in buying one yon consequential little gentleman, not very brave, 
should remember that if white he sliould be all but a good guard-dog, for if he does not use his 
white, aiid not a tinge of lemon on his ears or teeth much, he certainly makes good use of his 
his body, and that the hair .should be verv tongue ! 

abundant and li irdi.sh, not soft ami silky lik'. (go he roatinve,/) 



3.- The Deerhound. 


3E£S AKD B££-K££PING FOB 
BOYS. 

By W. H. Harris, b.a., b.sc. 

Jrom page 611.) 

Bbpouk Icavin" the sub¬ 
ject of the various organs 
of bee.s, a few words must 
'>e given to the descrip¬ 
tion of tlie eyes and 
antennre. As in the case 
of most winged insects, 
there is on each side of 
‘lie head, and occupying 
i considerable space, a 
compound eye. By this 
we mean an organ having 
very many lenses, or dis¬ 
tinct entrances for light, 
eaidi of which has a 
separate thread of *nerve 
matter for receiving and 
conveying to the sen- 
sorinm (or brain-matter) 
the impressions received 
from cxt*3mal objects. 
Under a Inicroscope of 
very ordinary power there 
may be observed on the 
and somewhat horny coat of such eyes, 


^'onal divisions, strongly suggestive of 



(Con/tnurd 



honeycoluh. These are called “facets,” and an 
eye so constructed is descril>ed as “facetted.” 

Flies, blue-bottles, inotljs, and butterflies 
will furnish otlM?r examples of such structures. 
In the divisions of the facets hairs grow, to 
protect the lenses from dust ami other inconve¬ 
niences. Whether such a multitude of apertures 
for the entrance of light may give iiicrca.sed 
strength of vision Is not known. In all pro- 
bahiility, however, insects possess very acute, if 
not far-reaching, sight, and the shape and posi¬ 
tion of their coini)ound eyes must enable them 
to sec nearly all round them without moving the 
head. Considering, also, that bees work in the 
dark, and that many moths and beetles arc iioc- 
tumal in tlicir Iiubits, we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that the compound nature of their eyes 
gives them increased power of seeing in dim 
light. But in addition to these “facetted” 
eyes, bees have on tlie top of the head three 
simple ones, called by some “coronets,” by 
others “ .stemmata.” It is not known in what 
resjiects tlie functions of these differ from those 
of the compound eyes. Possibly their office is 
merely to give distinctness of vision upw’anls. 

Tlio “auterincT,” or “feelers,” situated in the 
front of the head, are organs of vast importance. 



I They arc jointed and Ciij)al)le of great freedom of 
• motion. Some authora and observers have 


considered them to bo the seats of hearing and 
smelling. It is certain that they are made use 
of as instruments of touch. Recognition of 
friends from strangers or foes undoubtedly takes 
place by means of the antennfc. This fact may 
be observed at the entrance of any busy hive, 
where ^ards are on the watch a^inst intruders; 
but it ha.s been perfectly establi.shed by the well- 
known Huber. He wished to find out whether 
when a queen was lost the bees discovered the 
circumstance by smell, by touch, or by somo 
means previously unknown to man. He first 
divided a hive into two compartments by a net¬ 
work grating, which prevented the insects on 
either side from getting at each other, but which 
allowed odours to pass. 

In that part in which there was no queen the 
bees were soon in great trouble, and as they 
did not find out that she was on the other side 
of the partition, they began to make royal coTls, 
and to prepare for manufacturing a sovereign. 
He next made a separation through which tlio 
antennne could bo passed, but not the wholo 
head. In this case tne bees showed no agitation, 
and continued all the duties of the hive, tend¬ 
ing the brood and making no more royal cells. 
By their antennae they assured themselves that 
their monarch was near, and they kept up con¬ 
stant communication with her by means of these 
organs, which in vast numbers were .seen to be 
tlirust through the holes of the grating, as if iu-» 
quiring in all directions, and the queen was ob¬ 
served to be answering her loyal subjects in the 
most evident manner, for she remained cling¬ 
ing to the partition, crossing her antennae with 
those of the workers Jhrust tlirough at her. 

Experiments have been made by catting off 
the antenna; of queens, and it was found the* 
the ivinoval of one only did not make any 
sensible diflerence, but amputating the two pro¬ 
duced a striking alteration in all her actions A. 
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fpecies of dcUrium teemed to possess her, end a 
loss of all her InstiucU apjH'ared to take place. 
There was no longer a purpose in her actions, 
hut everything was done in excitement and at 
random. The homogo and attention of her 
subjects thongli continued to her, were received 
without appreci.ation. It bos been obaerved, 
moreover, that if two queens thus mutilated 
moot in the same hive they do not show the 
spirit of implacable hostility which would be 
manifcjstcd always by them when perfect. Their 
power of recognising one another appears lost, 
and so no fight takes place between them. The 
mutilation of workere by cutting olf the an¬ 
tenna; causes them to leave off their ordinary 
dutie.s, to run into comers or to some sunny spot, 
and ultimately to quit the hive never to return. 
Kr >m these and other facts it is concluded that 
it is by these wonderful organs, the antcniix, 
bees know each other, and become aware of 
friends and foes. 

How they Icam to know their way home after 
distant excursions, especially when their hive 
has luvn removed from ono place to another, 
even miles away, is a very puzzling circumstance. 
"Wo are apt to cover our ignorance by imputing 
unlimited power to what is called “instinct." 
It is, of course, possible that they arc subject 
to some such inward impulse os constrains birds 
of one species to build, generation after genera¬ 
tion, nests of the same shape, or which lead.s 
spiders to construct webs of identical pattern ; 
but it may equally well l>e the case that some 
animals pos<^t-ss a sense denied to man, and so, 
in some degree, inconceivable by us. It certainly 
apiH'ars improbable that powers of smelling or 
Tinion can be possessed to such a wonderful 
degree as to soVa the difficulties of the case, 
and we are, on the whole, more inclined to be¬ 
lieve in the possession of some faculty not given 
to human beings which enables creatures de¬ 
pendent on special localities for their subsistence 
to return to those places which are their ncces- 
stiry homes. 

In our next papers wo shall describe the 
dwellings and the work of bees. 

---- 

A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer. 

FART II.—THE Mr.RCll.\NT SERVICE. 

(Confi’niied/rom paje 471.) 

H iiei’.e are nearly as 
m any different 
branches in the mer¬ 
cantile marine os 
there ore in the 
bnidiicss of thv law, 
or ill the medical 
profession, and it 
might l>e as well to 
discover which par- 
ti' ular branch the 
budding sailor has a 
fancy for, before he 
is apprenticed. 

In the 6rst place 
there is the whaling 
business. This is a 
hazardous, but at 
the same time an ex¬ 
citing and lucrative 
branch of the pro¬ 
fession. "We have 
never been whaling 
ourselves, and there¬ 
fore ought not per¬ 
haps to give an opinion on the subject, but if 
in our early days wo had l>een bound to ioin a 
whaler, we do not think we shouhl have chosen 
the sea M a career. 

A whaler seems penneate<l with oil. Every¬ 
thing on board is more or less grca«y, and the 
Miicll of the oil when she is getting full is 
iiidcHcrtbably iin'vseous. Neverthele.'is, it is a 
curious fact, but we arc given to understand 
that a man who once joins this branch of 
i!if s» i vi''o sel ln:i\ Ic.aves it. This may be 
' 1 for in many ways. It is said that the 

'' - a nation of sportsmen ; and the 


whalo-ffsher is continually hunting. Then 
again there is a wild spice of danger about the 
business, that no doubt is very seductive to a 
certain order of mind. 'While lastly, but not 
least, whaling crews generally sail on the shore 
principle. That is, they receive a certain i>er- 
centa^ of the value of the oil they obtain. So 
that if they return loaded they make a hand¬ 
some sum of money, while if they come back 
empty they receive nothing. Of course the 
latter is seldom the case. 

Whale shijis generally sail from the north, 
from Dundee and adjacent ports. Latterly 
steam has been introduced, and we under.^tund 
successfully, as a steamer is often enabled to 
return home, instead of wintering amongst the 
ice and snow, as the sailing vessels arc sometimes 
forced to do. 


boy from a wnter-loggf'd timber ship. She had 
been iu a uud had lost her spars and 

rudtler. The remainder of the crew had been 
waslu'd overboard, and these three unfortunate 
had b’en for lour days without having any¬ 
thing to eat, excepting a small portion of wvt 
biscuit. 

Then again there are the tea clippers, fa'd- 
sailing ships trading to various ports of China. 
They n<o every endeavour to get honicosnnicklv 
ns pr asiblc. in the fiist place, the first snips in 
with the I evv season's tea can always commanil a 
better ninrUet than those that come a few week^ 
later, while the captains and officers invariably 
speculate a little in the hope of gettiiic 
home early. The consequence i.s, that thi\ 
carry on sail night and day. If it is wjually 
they prefer to let a sail blow away to taking it in. 



Next to whaling comes the coal business. ( if ; 
course there are colliers and colliers—little ! 
brigs that creep along the coast with their eighty 
or a hundred tons abowid, and big steamers 
that carry their thousands to all jiarts of the 
world. 

Coal dust is nnplo.osant. It has a wonderful 
property of penetrating, and getting into the 
hair and eyes, and |>ore.s of the skin, while 
there is always present the ilangvr of sjioutaneous 
combustion. Many a good {thi[> haslieeii burnt, 
and not a soul left to tidl the tale, ow ing to the 
habit coal lias of evolving a dnng<Tuus g:u», w hich 
is apt to explode or burst into llamo ujion the 
slightest cxcu.^'. 

On the whole we do not think wc should care 
for the coal trade if we were a boy once more 
and were going to sea. 

Next in the scale comes the sugar ships. 
They sail from Bristol and Liverfw)! chietly, 
though there are many trading out of London. 
Tlicir ports of destination are Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean, and nearly all the islands in the 
West Indies. 

Sugar is not always so nice a thing as it 
sounds or os it looks in the grocer’s shop. Wr 
remember some years ago taking a passage home 
from port Louis, Mauritius, in a sugar brig. She 
was a pretty little craft, and the captain was a 
pleasant, gentlemanly follow. Everything 
went comfortably until wc croissed the line. The 
morning after—as far as our memory will serve 
—when we awoke wc discovered everything in 
the cabin covered with a thick grea.sy smut. 

Much surprised, we turned out, and hurrying 
on deck, made inquiries respecting this strange 
occurrence. The captain and crew, how’cver, 
only laughed at us for our anxiety. Tliey were 
accustomed to it, and after a while cxplaim-J 
that it was caused by the sugar, which, generally 
about the time it is crossing the line, goes through 
a process that they call “ sweating," wliich 
canst's the peculiar effect we have desiuibed. 

Then there are the timber ships, which trade 
to North America, the Baltic, etc. There is one 
thing in connection with these craft, and that 
is, they can never sink so long as their planks 
hold together. They may become water-logged, 
and refuse to answer their helms, but eveu if 
there was a big hole knocked in the bottom it 
w’onld be irapovsible for ono of them to sink. 

Wo once belonged to a corvette, and had tbe 
ploasuro of assisting to rescue two men and a 


Wo raced one once called tho’lltd Ilnlin 
Hood, and she and our ship were in sight of on 
another for eleven days, during which time w 
averaged thirteen and a-half knots an houi 
She carried a number of small fancy sails, thi 
are sebloin seen afloat now,culled “skyscrapers, 
“ st;uga7cr5.,’’ and “ moonrakers." 

Thiji there are tbe general cargo-ltoals t 
India. China, and Australia, which, os a ru!> 
do not carry jassengi-rs. 

Tlicii come the various paf»scngcr-cin 7 in_ 
firms of whom we have given the names ot ti 
best known. 

And at length wo arrive at the top of the in 
witli the mail-packet serviers, which do ni 
take midshipmen or apprentices. 

Among the pn8senger*n«iTj ing ships we mu 
not forget to mention the emigrant and tnn 
port sei vices. Tlie former is generally like* 
for there is always aonu thing going on al*oai 
an emigrant ship. Private iheatriiMls, conn rt 
negro minstrel entertainments, or some kiiulr- 
amus- nienls, follow ono another with ]*U'ris;u 
rapidiiy, whilo in one ship, the Winitred, ' 
Mr. Ill Iherington actually wrote, printed, ftil 
published a weekly paper ! 

The transport service, on tlie contrary, 
usually unjiopulur, excejiting to the owner 
purser, and tho.se wlio make money by it. 1 
the liriit place, there is often a.s much imtur 
antipathy between Jack Tar ami a soldier 
there is between a mongooso and a snake. 

Then, again, in a trariMMirt the ]iasscngcrs a 
generally ovorci-owded. They and their luggaj 
and Knrgage are continually in the way. 
aoMier can seldom or never make liimself cor 
forUble aboard ship. Ho despises a man wl 
fjiu lu; Iiappy witlim the coiifined space affordi 
by a ves-el, he shows his contcm]>t, and Jatj 
Is not slow at reluming it. . 

A volume might l>e written on tlio stran/ 
things that have occurred al>oanl transt'ort 
The following i.s, however, a fair B|>ccimen. 
.seaman w.is i inploycd aloft one afternoon alioai 
a iratisjioit bound to India, and owing to tl 
rope by whicli lie was su.spendcd not IfU 

f ropciJy bchiyed—that is, listened—he fd 
bminutely In* happened to le jiij-l al'ovc tl 
wind>ail* tbttt ventilated the departmeut deV' 


’ A wltnUnll Is a large tulie or pipe rooile of ramt 
whh li, beiiiK braci d towiinla the wind, causes a draoj 
of air to descend to the lower portion of a ship. 























ttil to the married men and their wives, and he 
fill down this, Jandin^, much to evoiy ones 
aftooishment, in tho midst of tho soldiers and 
tbeir wives, who were havinjf tea. 

As soon as they discovered that he was nn- 
bort, they took advantage of his unceremonious 
{Dtry, and without more ado began belabouring 
bim with everything that came first to hand. 
Jick scrambled to his feet, and without stop¬ 
ping to show fight, made bis escape with as 
niach haste as possible. As soon as he got into 
ibe forecastle ho related his adventure to his 
sympathising messmates, and it was decided 
tcm. con. to retaliate iipin the parties on the 
int opportunity that olfered itself. They had 
not long to wait for their opportunity. 

A few days alterwards it wa.s blowing rather 
bard, when a sail was sighted, which aj>poantd 
‘j> be rapidly approaching. Like cvcrytlnng at 
><A that is at all out of the orlinary routine of 
ireryday life, this created a good deal of cxcite- 
3j<nt, and all hands were quickly on deck. 
;iie officers crowded the quartcr-deck, the pri- 
nies swannod about the gangways, whilo tho 
son-commissioned ofheers, among whom were 
Jiok’s chief tormentors, took up their position 
oa the forecastle. 

Jack happened to be steering, and, seeing his 
r[>ortanity, determined to take advantago of 
It He bided his time nntil the soldiers were 
dl leaning over the V’eathor-ride looking at tlie 
rproaching vessel, and then he gave the wheel 
itum. 

The ship obeyed her helm, and just met a 
curling blue wave that was coming up to- 
siris her. It struck broad on the bow with 
.irmease force, and sent a fountain of water 
i.'h op in tho air, which in deaoeuding fell 
‘iiit over the unhappy soldiers and nearly 
-"jwned them. Jack was reprimanded for not 
if.^adingto hU duty, but he had accomplished 
Lu dm, and his enemies were disconcerted. 

{To be concluded ) 



SOME OF OUR VILLAGE PRANKS, 

AXD AVHAT CAME OF THEM. 


Br THK Author or 

*5../ Belp*d to Beat the Botindan/.'^ '‘The Bujgest 
Cotoard in the School,” cK 



E Y O D a 
il o ii b t, if 
there was a 
man really 
disliked by 
us boys, it 
was certainly 
old Farmer 
Blcnkinsop. 
He was con¬ 
sidered fair 
game by 
“ every man 
.Tack of ns,” 
I*Tensed to say. Many were our lame 
'■tempts to make fun out of bis name. 
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“Blinkers,” “Blank,” “Blanket,” “IBring- 
the-Soap,” with a dozen more such-like 
attempts at wit we made, but our favourite 
nickname was “ Johnny Short.” This wa.s 
tho favourite with us, I fear, because it 
teased the old man most. For bo it 
known he was wonderfully sensitive on 
tho score of his stature, which indeed 
was hardly that of a giant. 

Now if I wore ask^ why we had such a 
dislike to Farmer Blonldnsop, I should he 
bound to confess that I hardly know. The 
only “ old score ” we had against him was 
the result of his persishmt refusal—ho was 
one of the churchwardens—to let ns use 
the churchyard as a playground. We hoys 
considered it a distinct invasion of our 
“ rights ” when we were turned out and 
threatened with “ the law.” Had not our 
elder brothers always played there ? Nay, 
had not we heard our fathers many a time 
relate the pranks they had played in tliat 
same churchyard ? And indeed there were 
ample evidences of tho gambols of many 
generations of hoys—the broken-down 
fence wall, the numerous cracked, chipped, 
and fallen tombstones, the well-nigh 
branchless old yew, tho ono-hing(‘d gate, 
the names scored on tho very vestry door. 
Why then should Johnny Short set himself 
so determinedly against us ? Was he better 
than his fathers ? 

So we reasoned. 

But one day matters came to a crisis. 
There was a funeral, and, as usual with us 
at such times, wo boys—and with a large 
school now of hoys of my own I write it 
with deep humiliation and sorrow—held 
high jinks in the churchyard, for wo were a 
rough set in our village. 

Wo h.ad with difliculty been kept in 
moderately good order during tho service, 
and the moment the venerable old elergj-- 
man turned his hack the fun began—so we 
thought it. One of our numlx-r hid the 
old sexton’s tools, another threw tho ropes 
into the grave, whilst others commencwl 
kicking down tho earth lying around. In 
vain di<l tho poor old rheumatic grave¬ 
digger protest. At last one lad, growing 
bolder and more detiant—and more wicked 
—brought a brick ho had picked up some¬ 
where, and, holding it over his head a mo¬ 
ment, flung it with all his force into the 
grave. 

My face hums with shame to this 
very day when I think how we cheered 
this disgraceful net. The brick struck the 
middle of the coffin—a common deal one— 
splitting the lid from end to end, and (^uito 
smashing tho name-plate. 

For a moment even wo were staggered, 
and before we could recover our souses a 
whip swished smartly amongst our legs, 
then again and again. We were speedily 
aware of our old enemy Blenkinsop stand¬ 
ing over us, and the look on his face— 
angler, sorrow, astonishment, disgust, were 
all ijlainly pictured there—I shall not easily 
forget. 

“Stand still, every one of you!” he 
shouted, in tones which we dared not 
disobey. 

Far a moment wo stood eyeing his for¬ 
midable whip, and wondering what would 
follow. 

“ Boys,” he said, at last, “ yon are a set 
of mean and cowardly rascals 1 I can’t call 
you anything else. This beats all even 
you have ever done. But this is the last 
time ! ” 

W'hereupon he gave us his opinion of our 
conduct in no measured terms, and finished 
by taking down oiir names. Wo were 
astonished to see how calm he was, though, 


and we began to think things would blow 
over quite easily. But we little knew our 
man. 

When I reached home that night I 
received from my father tho severest 
flogging I had over exporiouced, and I 
found afterwards that every boy had been 
similarly punished. It came out later on 
that old Blenkinsop had threatened to 
bring before the magistrates every hoy 
whose parents would not undertake to give 
him a sound whipping at home. Besides, 
the farmer was right—it was our last game 
in tho churchyard, for within a fortnight 
of that afternoon a now fence of very high 
iron palisading was placed roimd the 
burial-ground, with a gate to corre¬ 
spond. Wo were fairly “ done,” as we 
confessed. 

But, “like true Britons”—this is how 
wc expressed it—wo siK'cdily began to con¬ 
coct schemes of “revenge; ” and we were 
not long in finding an opportunity of 
bringing about our object. Prowling about 
tho lanes one Saturday afternoon, we ob¬ 
served in one of Blenkinsop's fields a very 
large heap or rough stack of straw, the 
result of several dajs’ steam thrashing. 
These steam-thrashing machines were then 
quite a novelty. This straw was the entire 
produce of the farmer’s very large oat crop, 
and as it could he used as fodder, it was of 
course very valuable. But this we did not 
know. 

Well, not to make too long a story, 
seme young scamp proposed that wo 
should return at dusk and set fire to the 
straw. 

“ It’s only straw, you know, and worth 
nothing—it's not like huming the com,” 
ho explained, as he saw tho blank look on 
our faces. 

“ Yes, of course it’s no harm,” said an¬ 
other hoy: “it’ll only tease old Short. 
Won’t it be a blaze! ” 

iSowe allowed ourselves to be persuaded, 
although wc did not half like the look of 
the plan. But we were all moral cowards. 
We could not stand being laughed at by 
our leaders. 

Accordingly, just at dusk wo were all at 
the stack (which, by tho way, stood quite 
away from any house); and, after a few 
preliminaries, a match svas struck, and 
the straw fired by Carr, the hoy who had 
been tho proposer of the scheme. 

As soon as the straw was fairly alight, 
we all scampered across the field to hide 
in an old bramble and furze covered ditch, 
from whence we could see tho fire without 
being ourselves seen. It was a capital 
hiding-place. But we began to he some¬ 
what alarmed when we saw what rapid 
progress was made by the fire. At the 
most we had expected to see but a “ jolly 
good blaze.” But it was far more than 
that. Tho whole rick was one mass of 
flame, which leapt up into the air, and lit 
up the whole country-side. Ghastly in 7 
deed looked our faces as we peered through 
the hushes. 

“ I say, lads, I don’t at all like this,” I 
was beginning to say, when we heard tho 
sound of hoofs, and presently the figure of 
a man appeared in front of the burning 
mass, and we could see that it was the 
farmer himself who had arrived. Soon the 
whole village apparently was on tho spot, 
the villagers having at first imagined it 
was the farmstead itself which was burn¬ 
ing, because the rick was in a direct line 
with tho farm buildings as seen from the 
village green, some mile and a half off. 
Within half an hour there had collected 
on the spot several hundreds of people, the 
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“A BOY WANTED." 

tHAl'TEIl I. 

T was a blustering morn¬ 
ing in March. 
The north wind 
rushed and roared 
boisterously 
along, playing all 
kind 3 of mad 
rfije freaks on the way, 

causing those who 
hatl warm over¬ 
coats to pull 
them moro close¬ 
ly round them, 
and poor shivering 
humanity, who had none, to hurry round 
fomers, and creep into doorways —any¬ 
where, to escape the fury of the bla.st; 
whilst hard-hearted individuals, to whom 
weeping was a luxury almost unknown, 
found themselves on this particular mom- 
me, under the combined influence of wind 



indicated that he was not merely out for 
a walk, but for a purpose. 

The cold seemed to take little or no 
effect upoi^ him—he was not yet in the 
wind’s teeth—and he kept steadily on until 
at length be reached the main ro^. 

The instant he turned the comer, Boreas 
was down upon him with a howl and a tre¬ 
mendous buffet, almost knocking him off his 
logs, whisking his cap from his head, and 
projK'lling it violently in the direction of 
another boy, who was jogging along with 
his hands in bis pockets a few yards behind 
him, on whose face it stuck like a mask, 
shrouding him for the instant in total 
eclipse. 

The suddenly extinguished youth seemed 
to regard the accident as a direct personal 
insult to himself, and snatching the inno¬ 
cent cause of offence from his face, he 
glare<l at the fair-haired proprietor in a 
very angry and bulldog-like manner. 

The contrast presented by the two lads 


at this moment was particularly striking. 
The one placid and gentle, and evidently 
indisposed to quarrel; the other rude, churl¬ 
ish, and ready to take offence at nothing. 

“ Why oonldn’t yer keep yer cap on yer 
’cad, eh, stoopidP” demanded the latter, 
at length, with a scowl. 

“ Because the wind blew it off,” was the 
straightforward reply. 

" Ugh 1 ” growled the young rough ; 
“I’ve a great mind to chuck it into tho 
middle o’ the road, I ’ave.” 

“ Oh, don’t, please ! ” returned the other, 
entreatingly; “ I couldn’t hclj) it blowing 
in your face. Give it me.” 

'The surly lad made a feint as if to carry' 
his threat into execution. But he did not let 
the cap go ; and after a little tantalising 
delay, he exclaimed, as he held it forth, 
“ ’Ere! ketch ’old ! ” 

The fair-haired boy received it with a 
grateful “ Thank you,” and put it on at 
once. 



and dust, dropping—whether they would or not—“ tears as 
fast IS the Arabian trees their meificiiial gums.” 

Amongst those who were abroad might have been seen a 
fsir-hoired, pretty-looking, delicately-featured boy of about 
thirtren, who was making his way along one of the numerous 
■tnets that intersect the Blackfriars Hood, in the direction of 
that thoroughfare. 

He was plainly, almost poorly clad ; but if his clothes were 
D'^re of the best, they were free from rags, and wunii. Only 
a strip of black crape pinned round his cup told its silent story 
of lome bereavement. 

There was something in bis general appoaranci' that stamped 
him as different from ordinary boys who had the run of the 
atfr-'ts, and suggested tho idea that he had besui well looked after 
There waa also a thoughtful expression in his face which 


•‘It stuck like a mask, ahrouding him for the instant In total eclipse. 
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“And now yer’ve got it again,” con¬ 
tinued Surly, ‘ ‘ stick it tight on yer nob, 
as I do. It'd puzzle th’ wind, I know, to 
blow mine—” 

Before he had time to finish the sentence 
his own cap was swept from his head, and 
trundled along the road at racehorse speed. 
“ Stop it! Heigh ! ” he shouted, as he 
started off in pursuit. 

The fair-haired boy good-naturedly joined 
in the chase, and (he two ran along together. 
But the cap, which was of the muffin shape, 
and well adapted for rolling, flew over the 
ground urged on by the wind, dodging 
philanthropic legs that tried to stop it, 
and continuing its wild career, until at 
length it blew into an open drain in the 
road where several men were at work, and 
into which its owner, in his reckless haste, 
making a false stop, plunged headlong. 

Lucidly for him, he fell into the arms of 
a stalwart navvy, who, in spite of his rough 
exterior, had a good deal of the milk of 
human kindness in his nature. 

The next moment he had put the re¬ 
covered cap on its owner’s head and hoisted 
him once more on to terra firma. 

A slight crowd who had witnessed the 
mishap had gathered round. The surly 
youth was for the moment the hero of the 
situation. 

But ho was by no means an interesting 
hero, and after gazing at him as he .stood 
there piifiing and blowing, and finding 
that ho had broken no bones, the loiterers 
passoil on and left him in the road, wi(Ji 
the fair-haired boy, who had followed, at 
his side. 

“ I hope you haven’t hurt yourself,” said 
the latter, kindly, to him. 

“ Oh, no ; I’m all right,” was the gruff 
reply. 

“ It isn’t 80 easy as you thought to keep 
your cap on in a wind like this, is it ? ” 

This remark elicited an ugly grimace 
from the other as he answered, “ Yes, it is. 
I’U make it right this time.” 

And in order to do this ho pulled down 
two flaps that were on each side of the cap 
over his hirgo red ears, and tied them 
under his chin. Never, under the most 
favourable circumstances, a pleasant object 
to contemplate, this operation menle him 
look particularly hideous. 

But of this fact he seemed to bo happily 
unconscious, and, satisfied as to the security 
of his headgear, he gave his head a know¬ 
ing shake, pulled his red worsted comforter 
over his nose, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and ran off at his usual jog-trot 
pace without another word. The fair- 
hairetl boy looked after him for a moment, 
and then walked back in the face of the 
wind. 

As he was going along his eyes were 
attracted by a card in a baker’s shop, on 
which was printed in distinct characters,— 

A BOY WAKTED. 
loqtare Within. 

“ I wonder whether I should do ? ” he 
asked himself, thoughtfully, after a mo¬ 
ment. “ It says ‘ inquire within,’ so I 
suppose that will be the best way to 
know.” 

A pleasant-looking woman was stand¬ 
ing behind the counter, and he said to 
her, “ There's a card in the window, 
ma’am, and—” 

“Oh, yes,” she interrupted, kindly; “a 
boy wanted, but it isn’t here.” 

“ Can you tell me where it is ? ” 

“The second turning on this side of the 
way: number 20.” 

■ you think I should be likely to 


suit ? ” inquired the applicant, with a little 
hesitation. 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t,” re¬ 
turned the mistress of the shop, with a 
flattering expression of approval in her 
face; “ if anything, I should fancy the 
place might not m good enough for 
you.” 

“Oh, yes; I think it will; I’m not par¬ 
ticular. I only want to be doing some¬ 
thing.” 

“ Well, you can go and see, at any 
rate.” 


“ I wlU, ma’am. Second taming on this 
side the way, number 20, I think you 
said ? ” 

“ Yes. You must ask for Mr. Schneider.” 

“ Mr. Sch-neider,” repeated the boy, 
making a gulp at the word, which was 
rather a mouthful for him. 

“ You won’t forget the name, will you ? 
It’s German,” said the woman, who no¬ 
ticed his difficulty. 

“ No, I think I can remember it. Sch— 
Sch—Schneider; that’s it.” 

Having got the name at last, he thanked 
the smiling proprietress, and left the shop. 

He walked on briskly, heedless of the 
wind that blew full in has face. His mind 
was too much absorbed in other matters to 
allow him to feel it. 

In a very short time he reachcil his des¬ 
tination. Number 20 was a house the 
rooms of which were let out as offices to 
different persons. The names of these 
parties were painted on the side of the 
door, and he paused a moment and read, 
half to himself, “Marks and Son—Ground- 
floor. Schneider and Co.—First-floor.” 

It was just at this moment he felt him¬ 
self jostled rather roughly by some one; 
and, turning round, he found to his sur¬ 
prise that he was once more face to face 
with the surly youth whom he had so 
recently encountered in the street. 

The latter was evidently quite as much 
surprised as ho was, and growled out, 

“’Ullo! is it you again? What’re yer 
doing ’ere, eh ? ” 

“There’s a boy wanted, and I’ve come 
to see if I shall suit,” was the reply. 

“There’s no boy wanted ’ere,” snapped 
the other, in an angry, jealous tone; 
“ I’m Marks’s boy, an’ ’e don’t want 
two.” 

“ It isn’t Marks I’ve eome to see,” ex¬ 
plained the fair-haired boy, gently; “it’s 
a Mr. a-a-Spider—I think was the name 
—I want.” 

This mistake acted like a charm upon 
the surly youth, and delivered him at once 
from the chronic state of irritability into 
which the north wind seemed to have 
thrown him. 

“Ho, ho!” he roared; “Mr. Spider! 
that’s good, that is. Ho, ho, ho! ” 

In his exuberance he snapped his fin¬ 
ger, and performed a kind of clumsy 
double-shuffle on the door-mat. 


“ I see I was mistaken,” said fair-hair, 
tha-colour mounting to his cheeks at these 
irooical demonstrations; “I see the name 
is Sehneider. It’s upstairs, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” returned the other, in a more 
placable tone than he had hitherto em¬ 
ployed ; " fust floor. ’E sells Hutch clocks, 
an’ dolls, an’ toys of all sorts. A rum 
kind of ole buffer ’e is too.” 

^ ^‘‘^I suppose I’d better go up, hadn’t 


“ Er course yer’od; an’ ’ere! be sure 
an’ call ’im Spider; yer’U get a bob more 
a wedc wages if yer do. He, he, h—” 

In the midst of his mirth a side door 
opened quietly, an arm was extended, and 


a hand gripped the sarcastic youth by the 
scruff of his neck, and hauled him in at the 
aperture, after which the door closed again,, 
and he was seen no more. 

His disappearance was so sadden that he 
seemed to his companion to have been 
spirited away by magic. 

But a doleful howl from the interior of 
the office corrected this impression, and 
suggested the idea that his hasty exit was 
to be attributed to natural causes. 

It was just at this moment a voice from 
the first-floor called out, 

“If dere’s any boy vaiting to see me 
he’d better come up.” 

At this invitation the fair-haired boy at 
once ascended the stairs, and having gained 
the landing, tapped at a door which was 
right before hinj and ajar. 

“ Come in,” cried the voice which had 
previously spoken. 

He entered, and found himself in a good- 
sized room, in which clocks, dolls, and all 
kinds of toys were to .be seen in pro¬ 
fusion. 

Seated in a chair by the fire was a stout 
little man, with a round rosy face, of par¬ 
ticularly good-natured aspect, and grey 
hair and beard. On his head he wore a 
black velvet skull-cap, and ho was smoking 
an old-fashioned Hutch pipe. 

Ho fixed his eyes, which were very dark 
and piercing, scrutinisingly upon his young 
visitor, and after a moment said to him, 

“ You vant to see me, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. That is, if you’re Mr. a-a—” 

“ Now, now, take care ! mind you don't 
call mo Spider ! ” interrupted the httle 
man, with a serio-comic expression of 
earnestness in his looks and tone, “be¬ 
cause that is not my name.” 

“I know that now, sir,” returned the 
boy, blushing, and feeling quite sure from 
this remark that his conversation in the 
passage below had been overheard; “I beg 
your pardon, I forgot.” 

“ Ah, veil, never mind, it doesn’t matter; 
ve all forget sometimes,” was the reply, 
accompanied by an assuring smile. “ I am 
Hans Schneider, and you vant a place. 
That’s right, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. You want a boy, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Ho you think I should suit you, 
sir?” 

The proprietor looked at his questioner 
for the second time very earnestly, and 
then answered, “ I think you vonld. That 
is your name ? ” 

“ Pip.” 

“ Pip! ” exclaimed Mr. Schneider, raising 
his eyebrows; “ orange, or apple ? ” 

“ Neither, sir. I’m not one of those sort 
of pips.” 

" Veil, vhat sort are you, den ? ” 

“ Pip’s only a pet name that father 
called me by when he was alive, but my 
real name is George—George Allen.” 

“ Ah ! And your fader is dead, then ? ” 
“Yes, sir. He died three months, 
since.” 

“ And have you any moder ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; and now she’s left alone,. 
I want to (io something to earn my own 
living, so that I may bo able to help 
her.” 

“ Ah! dat’s a goot boy,” said the toy 
merchant, approvingly; “it alvays looks 
veil vhen a boy vishes to help his moder. 
And have yon ever been out before ? ” 

“ Never, .sir.” 

“ Hen you can’t have any character fromi 
your last place, can you ? ” 

“ No, sir. But mother will—” 


» goot von, eh ? ” 

*68, Mr.'* 

The little inaTi laughed to himself nt this 
^yweyof getting over a difticnlty, and 
I **“d, “ Never mind about character. 

I like the look of you, and if you are villinp 
1 to come to mo I vill take you on trust dat 
yon are That you seem to be, a goot, honest 
boy.” 

Pip’s e^g sparkled gratefully ns be mur- 
mored hig thanks, and Hans continued, 

I ‘‘Tour vork here vill not he too heavy. I 
shall yant you sometimes to go errands ; 

I sometimes to stay indoors vhile I go out; 

urd sometimes to sleep in do house.” 

I Pip looked a little blank nt this. lie 
did not mind how hard ho worked iluring 
I the day, but ho had expected to bo allowevl 
to return home at night. 

[ The proprietor noticed the altered ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, and said, 
“Yon don’t mind sbepiug here, do 
i yon? Y'ou x-ill have a comfottablo bed to 
lie on,” 

I “N —o, sir, if I must, and mother is 

willing,” Pip replied, after a moinout’s 
! reflection. 

“ It von’t he every night, you know, and 
you’ll always have your .Saturday after¬ 
noons and your ,Sundays to .spend at 
I home.” 

This was something to look forw.ard to, 
and went far to reconcilu I’ip to the other 
arrangements. 

I “ And now about vnges. I shall give 
■ you to start vid three shillings n ve«‘k and 
your dinner, and supper when you stop all 
night: and if you go on veil and suit me, 
I dare say I shall be able to give you more 
j by-and-by. Vill dat do ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, and thank yon,” returned 
I Pip, who felt quite in a flutter of oxeite- 
ment at his future prospects. 

“ And mind, I shall call you by your pet 
name.” 

“ Not Gteorge ? ” 

“No, Pip! I like Pip; it’s short, an’ 
■li re’s no fear of getting von’s tongue in 
knot over it. An’ now I think every¬ 
thing ’s settled, so go and tell your moder 
ill about it, an’ come back to-morrow and 
let mo hear vhat she says.” 

And with a kind smile and nod of his 
head, Hans Schneider dismissed his appli- 
c-ant. 

(To b€ contlnuc‘1.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTUltE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Joles Verne. 

PAET II. 

CHAPTEE X.—MAEKET D.iT. 
rto sodden was Dick’s action that it had 
been impossible to parry his blow. 
Several of the natives tushed on him, and 
a all likelihood would have struck him 
iown upon the spot had not Negoro 
irrived. at that very moment. At a sign 
irom bim the natives drew back, and pro¬ 
ceeded. to raise and carry away Harris’s 
corpse. 

.^vez and Coimbra were urgent in their 
kmand that Dick should forthwith be 
.punished by death, but Negoro whispered 
11!) them that they would assuredly be the 
gainers by delay, and they accordingly con- 
I Vruted themselves with ordering the youth 
I k be pilaeed onder strict supervision. 
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This was the first time that Dick had set 
eyes upon Negoro since he had loft the 
coast. Nevertheless, so heartbroken was 
he at the intelligence he had just received, 
that ho did not deign to address a word to 
the man whom he knew to bo the real 
author of all bis misery. Ho cared not 
now what became of him. 

Loaded with chains, he was placed in 
the dungeon where Alvez was accustomed 
to confine slaves who had been condemned 
to death for mutiny or violence. That ho 
had no communication with the outer 
world gave him no concern. He had 
avenged the death of those for whoso 
safety ho had felt himself responsible, and 
could now calmly await the fate which ho 
could not doubt was iii store for him. He 
did not d.are to nunposo that ho had been 
tcmjiorarilv 8i)sred otherwise than that he 
migi;l, suffer the cruellest tortures that 
native ingenuity could devise. That the 
Pilgrira'.s cook now held in his power 
the boy captain he so thoroughly hated 
was warrant enough that the sternest pos¬ 
sible measure of vengeance would bo 
exacted. 

Two days later the great market, the 
I'lihdi, commenced. Although many of 
the prim ijial traders were there from the 
interior, it was by no means exclusively a 
sl.ave-mart; aconsiderable proportion of the 
natives from the neighbouring provinces 
.assimbleil to di.spo.se of the various products 
of the country. 

Quite early the great chilnln of Kazonnde 
was all alive with a bustling concourse of 
little under five thousand people, including 
the slaves of old Alvez, amongst whom 
were Tom .and his three partners in adver¬ 
sity—im iliMn by no moans inconsiderable 
in the dealer’s stock. 

Aocompiinied by Coimbra, Alvez himself 
was one of the first arrivals. He was 
going to sell his slaves in lots to bo con¬ 
veyed in caravans into the interior. The 
dealers for the most part consisted of half- 
breeds from I’jiji, the principal market on 
Lake Tanganyika, whilst some of a superior 
class were maiiife.stly Arabs. 

The natives that were assembled were of 
both sexes, and of every variety of ago, 
the women in particular displaying an 
aptitude in making bargains that is shared 
by their si.stera elsewhere of a lighter hue; 
and it may be said that no market of the 
most civilised region could be characterised 
by greater excitement or animation, for 
among.st the savages of Africa the customer 
makes his offer in equally noisy terms as 
the vendor. 

The hil.'oni was always considered a kind 
of fete-day; consequently the natives of 
both sexes, though their clothing was 
scanty in extent, made a point of appear¬ 
ing in a mo.st lavish display of ornaments. 
Their head-gear was most remarkable. 
The men had their hair arranged in every 
variety of eccentric device; some had it 
divided into four parts, rolled over cushions 
and fastened into a chignon, or mounted 
in front into a bunch of tails adorned with 
red feathers; others plastered it thickly 
with a mixture of red mud and oil similar 
to that used for greasing machinery, and 
formed it into cones or lumps, into which 
they inserted a medley of iron pins and 
ivory skewers; whilst the greatest dandies 
bad a glass bead threaded upon every single 
hair, the whole being fastened together by 
a tattooing-knifo driven through the glit¬ 
tering m.ass. 

As a general rule, the women preferred 
dressing their hair in little tufts about the 
size of a cherry, arranging it into the 
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shape of a cap, with corkscrew ringlets on 
each side of the face. Homo wore it simply 
hanging down their backs, others in French 
fashion, with a fringe across the forehead; 
but every coiffure, without exception, was 
daubed and caked either with the mixture 
of mud and ^ase, or with a bright red 
extract of sandal-wood called inkola. 

But it was not only on their head.s that 
they made this extraordinary display of 
ornaments; the lobes of their ears wero 
loaded till they reached their shoulders 
with a profusion of wooden pegs, open¬ 
work cojipor rings, grains of maize, or little 
gourds, which served the puiqiGse of snuff¬ 
boxes ; their necks, arms, wrists, legs, and 
ankles were a perfect mass of brass and 
copper rings, or sometimes were covered 
with a lot of bright buttons. Hows of 
red beads, called eames-suinea, or tulukaa, 
seemed also very popular. As they had 
no pockets they attached their knives, 
pipes, and other articles to various parts of 
their body; so that altogether, in their 
holiday attire, the rich men of the district 
formed a remarkable spectacle. 

With their teeth they had all played the 
strangest of vagaries; the upper and lower 
incisors had generally been extracted, and 
the others had been filed to points or 
carved into hooks, like the fangs of a rat¬ 
tle-snake. Their finger-nails were allowed 
to grow to such an immoderate length as 
to render the hands well-nigh usele.ss, and 
their swarthy skins were tattooed with 
figures of trees, birds, crescents, and discs, 
or, not unfrcquontly, with tho.so zigzag 
lines which Livingstone thinks ho recog¬ 
nises as resembling those observed in ancient 
E^ptian drawings. 

The tattooing is effected by means of a 
blue substance inserted into incisions pre¬ 
viously made in the skin. Every child is 
tattooed in precisely the same pattern as 
his father before him, and thus it may 
alw.ays be ascertained to what family he 
lielongs. Instead of carrying his armorial 
bearings upon his plate or upon the panels 
of his carriage, the African magnate wears 
them emblazoned on his own bosom I 

The garments that were usually worn 
were simply aprons of antelope-skins, de¬ 
scending to the knees, but occasionally a 
short petticoat might be seen made of 
woven grass and dyed with bright colours. 
The ladies not unfrcquontly wore girdles of 
beads attached to green skirts, embroidered 
with silk and ornamented with bits of glass 
or cowries, or sometimes the skirts were 
made of the grass cloth called lanihda, 
which, in blue, yellow, or black, is so much 
valued by the people of Zanzibar. 

Garments of these pretensions, however, 
always indicated that the wearers belonged 
to the upper classes; the lower orders, 
snob as the smaller dealers, as well as the 
slaves, had hardly any clothes at all. 

The women commonly acted as porters, 
and arrived at the market with huge baskets 
on their backs, which they secured by 
means of straps passed across the forehead. 
Having deposited their loads upon the 
chitoka, they turned out their goods, and 
then seated themselves inside the empty 
baskets. 

As the result of the extreme fertility of 
the country, all the articles offered for sale 
were of a first-rate quality. There were 
large stores of rice, which had been grown 
at a profit a himdi-cd times as great as the 
cost, and maize which, producing three 
crops in eight months, yielded a profit as 
large again as the rice. There were also 
sesame, Urua pepjicr, stronger than Cay¬ 
enne, manioc, nutmegs, salt, and palm-oil. 
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In the market, too, were hundreds of goats, 
pi(^, and sheep, evidently of a Tartar 
breed, with hair instead of wool; and 
there was a good supply of fish and 
poultry. Besides all these there was an 
attractive display of bright-coloured pot¬ 
tery, the designs of which were very sym¬ 
metrical. 

In shrill, squeaky voices children were 
crying several varieties of native drinks— 
banana wine, poinbt, which, whatever it 
was, seemed to be in great demand; mnlo- 
foo, a kind of beer compounded of bananas 
and mcail, a mixture of honey and water, 
fermented with malt. 

But the most prominent feature in the 


ported annually to Europe. Of this, 
the larger share comes to England, where 
the Sheffield cutlery consumes about 
382,5001b. From the West Coast of Africa 
alone the produce is nearly 140 tons. 

The average weight of a pair of tusks is 
281b., and the ordinary value of these in 
1874 would be about £60; but here in 
Kazonnde were some weighing no le.ss than 
165 lb., of that soft, translucent quality 
which retains its whiteness far better than 
the ivory from other sources. 

As already mentioned, slaves are not im- 
frequcntly used as current money amongst 
the African traders, but the natives them¬ 
selves usually pay fur their goods with 


"Accompanied by Coimbra, Aivez hlmeeif was the first to arrive," 



whole market wjis the traffic in stuffs and 
ivory. The pieces could be counted by 
thousands of Uic uubleached mtrikiani from 
Salem in Massachusetts, of the blue cotton 
(kaniki), thirty-four inches wide, and of 
the checked <o/tan', blue and block, with its 
•scarlet border. More expensive than these 
were lots of silk diulu, with red, green, 
or yellow grounds, which are sold in 
lengths of three yards, at prices varying 
from seven dollars to eighty, when they 
are interwoven with gold. 

The ivory had come from well-nigh every 
part of Central Africa, and was ilestined 
for Kbartoom, Zanzibar, and Natal, many 
of the merchants dealing in this commo¬ 
dity exclusively. 

flow vast a number of elephants must 
bo slaughtered to supply this ivory may be 
•nuigincxl when it is remembered that over 
200 tons—that is, 1,125,000 lbs.—are ex¬ 


Venetian glass beads, of which the chalk- 
white are called catcliokolos, the black 
btibului, and the red sikundfretclifi. Strung 
in ten rows, or khttet, these beads arc 
twisted twice round the neck, forming 
what is called a fvmidu, which is always 
reckoned of considerable value. 

The usual measure by which they are 
sold is the fratilah, containing a weight of 
about 7U lb. Livingstone, Cameron, and 
Stanley always toOk care to be well pro¬ 
vided with this kind of currency. In 
default of beads, the pice, a Zanzibar coin 
worth something more than a farthing, and 
vioongwHit, shells peculiar to the East Coast, 
arc recognised as a medium of exchange 
in the market. Amongst the cannibal 
tribes a certain value is attached to human 
teeth, and at the htkoni some natives might 
be seen wearing strings of teeth, the owners 
of which they had probably, at some 


previous time, devoured. This species of 
currency, however, was falling rapidly into 
disuse. 

Towards the middle of the day the 
excitement of the market reached its high¬ 
est pitch, and the uproar became perfectly 
deafening. The voices of the eager sellers 
mingled with those of indignant and over¬ 
charged customers; fights were numerous, 
and as there was an utter absence of any 
kind of police, no effort was made to restore 
peace or order amongst the unruly crowd. 

It was just noon when Aivez gave orders 
that the slaves he wished to dispose of 
should be placed on view. Thereupon 
nearly two thousand unfortunates were 
brought forward, many of whom had been 
confined in the dealer’s barracks for several 
months. Most of the stock, however, had 
been so carefully attended to that they were 
in good condition, and it was only the last 
batch that looked as if they would be 
improved by another month's rest; but as 
the demand upon the East Coast was now 
very large, Aivez hoped to get a good price 
for all, and determined to part with evra 
the last arrivals for whatever sum he could 
obtain. 

Amongst these latter, whom the havildars 
drove like a herd of cattle into the middle 
of the ckitoka, were Tom and his three 
friends. They were closely chained, and 
rage and shame were depicted in their 
countenances. 

Bat passed a quick and scrutinising gaze 
around him, and said to the others, 

" I do not see Mr. Dick." 

Tom answered, mournfully, 

" Mr. Dick will be killed, if he is net 
dead already'. Our only hope is that we 
may now all be bought in one lot; it will 
be a consolation to us if we con be all 
together.” 

Tears rose to Bat's eyes as he thought cf 
how his yioor old father was likely to be 
sold, and carried away to wear out his days 
as a common slave. 

The sale now commenced. The agents 
of Aivez proceeded to divide the slaves, 
men, women, and children, into lots, treat¬ 
ing them in no respect better than boasts 
in a cattle-market. Tom and the others 
were ])aradcd about from customer to 
customer, an agent accempanying them 
to proclaim the price demanded. Strong, 
intelligent-looking Americans, quite differ¬ 
ent from toe miserable creatures brought 
from the banks of the Zambesi and Lualaba. 
they at once attracted the observation c f 
the Arab and half-breed dealers. Just as 
though they were examining a hoi-so, the 
buyers felt their limbs, turned them round 
and round, looked at their teeth, and finally 
tested their paces by throwing a stick to a 
distance and making them run to fetch it. 

All the slaves were subjected to similar 
humiliations ; and all alike, except the very 
young children, seemed deeply sensible of 
their degi' dation. The cruelty exhiVdted 
towards them was very vile. Coimbra, who 
was half drunk, treated them with the 
utmost brutality; not that they had any 
reason to expect any gentler dealings at the 
hands of the new masters who might pur¬ 
chase them for ivory or any other commo¬ 
dity. Children were tom away from theii 
parents, husbands from their wives 
brothers from sisters, and, without ever 
the indulgence of a parting word, wn, 
separated never to meet again. 

The scenes that occur at such markets a 
this at Kazonnde are too hcaitroncling 
be described in detail. 

It is one of the jxjculiar requiromonts o 
the slave-trade that the two sexes shouic 


























have an entirely different destination. In 
fact, the dealers who purchase men never 1 
purchase women. The women, who are 
rtquired to supply the Mussulman harems, i 
are sent principally to Arab districts to he 
exchanged for ivory ; whilst the men, who 
are to he put to hard labour, are dispatched 
to the coast, East and West, whence they 
are exported to the Spanish colonies, or to 
the markets of Muscat or Ma<lagascar. 

To Tom and his friends the prospect of 
being transported to a slave colon-/ was far 
bettor than that of being retained in some 
Central African province, where they could 
have no chance of regaining their liberty; 
and the moment, to them, was accordingly 
one of great suspense. 

Altogether, tmnn tumerl out for them 
better than they dared anticipate. They 
had at least the satisfaction of finding that ^ 
as yet they were not to be separated, i 
Alvez, of course, had taken good care to ' 
conceal the origin of this exceptional lot, 
and their own ignorance of the language 
thoroughly prevented them from communi¬ 
cating it; hut the anxiety to secure so 
valuable a property rendered the compe¬ 
tition for it very keen ; the bidding rose 
higher and higher, until at length the four j 
men were knocked down to a rich Arab 
dealer, who purposed in the course of a ' 
few days to tde them to Lake Tanganyika, 
and thence to one of the depots of Ziinzi- I 
bar. I 

This journey, it is true, would be for 
1,500 miles across the most unhealthy parts 
of Central Africa, through districts harassed i 
by internal wars ; and it seemerl improbable ! 
that Tom could survive the hardships he 
most meet; like poor old Nun, he would i 
succumb to fatigue; but the brave fellows 
did not suffer themselves to fear the future ; 
they were only too happy to he still to¬ 
gether ; and the chain that hound them 
one to another was felt to be easier and 
lighter to bear. 

Their new master knew that it was for 
his own interest that his purchase should ^ 
be well taken care of; be looked to make a 
substantial profit at Zanzibar, an,^. sent 
them off at once to his own private bar¬ 
racks ; consequently they saw no more of 
what transpired at Kazonndc. 

(Tu be cbniimi/d.) 


BIRDS’ EGOS AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 

Et the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

Chaplain anti Leetvrrr to the *' Fellowthip 
o/ AnimaW Friends." 

{Continued from pa^e 511.) 

K IKO of tlie ■\VarMer.s, the Nightingale is 
not only dull-coloured itself, out the egg 
lA equally ■without beauty of colour (Fig. 15), 

It has been my good fortune to live for years 
in the midst of Nightingales, and ‘as many of I 
them nested within a couple of hundred yards 
from my house, their habit.s could easily be 
watchei Every ne.st in the neighbourhood was 
situated near the ground, but not on it. Old 
ivy-covered tree-stumps and thick bramble 
huahes were the favourite localities. 

Why the Nightingale should persistently be 
crdled shy and retiring in its habits i cannot 
All that I have known have been 
unong the boldest of birds, allowing themselves 
to be approached so closely that the sparkle of 1 
iheir eyes and the movement of the throat- 
fathers as they sang were distinctly visible. 
And. as they sang near their nests, it was never 
a difficult task to procure the eggs. 


¥he Boy’^ Own 






As its name implies, the Dartfoiid Waii- 
BLKU is a very looil bird. On Dartford Common,, 
however, and the vicinity it is plentiful enough. 
It has an odd habit of iK)ppiug up among tiie- 
furze-bushes, showing i^lf for a moment, an<l 
then iioppiug down again. The eg^ arc much 
like tijo.se of the whitethroat, butliave not stk 
inueh green al>outtbem. The ordinary colouring 
of the egg is shown at Fig. 20. 


Tiniust of the British birds, being much 
smaller than many a humming-bird, the Gold- 
chest lays the smallest of eggs (Fig. 21) in a 
most beautifully formed nest. This nest is bv 


Nightingale. 


** Peocy ” Whitethroat, as we used to call 
the bird in Derbyshire, or NETrLE-cRKEi'Er., 
as it is sometimes termed, makes a pretty little 
nest of gra.ss, wool, and hair, and is fond of 
building in the furze bushes, not very far from 
the top. 

The eggs are rather variable, being speckled 
with ditl’erent tints of green and brown. They 
are very fragile, and enre must be taken not 
only in removing them from the nest, hut in 
blowing them. They are terribly apt to crack 
round the middle, and consequently the con¬ 
tents mast be n*inovc<l very gradually and with 
the least i>o.ssible force. (Fig. 16.) 

Unlike the preceding bird, the W’’ooD 
W.vHDLKU, or WcMiD-WiiKS, prefers to make its 
DONt on the ground, and not in a bush. 

One of these nests was found close to my 
house in Kent. There was nothing remarkable 
about the ne.st, wliicli wa.s situated on a slight 
bank, but it was approached by a tunnel about 
eight inches in length, made of grass-stems 
carefully woven together. Six eggs were in the 
nest, but the birds deserted them. The nest 
was found quite by accident, the bird having 
allowed itself almost to be trodden on, and then 
flown away in a fright. 

The egg (Fig. 17) is much prettier than that 
of the whitethroat, being white 
profusely sprinkled with tiny 
red speckles. 


The Qold-crest. 

no means easy to find. All that I have disco- 
verinl have been niatlo umler the shelter of over- 
lianging leave.'*, tir-cones, etc. The beautiful 
little eggs are so very fragile that the veiy 
greatest euro is neetled, as will be seen in the 
instnictioas for egg-blowing appended to these 
articles. 

All the Titmice lay an abundance of eggs, 
and the Great TiTMorrsE, to remarkable mr 
its reiterated grating cry, is no exception to the 
I Tile. Tlie nest is inude in some hollow, and 
tlie eggs (Fig. 22) are seven or eight in number. 

Those of the Blte Titmouse (Fig. 23) ai-e 
much smaller, but coloured much in the sam<^ 
fashion. 

Smallest of all are those of the Long-tailed- 
Titmouse, or lioriLE Titmou.sk, which lays 
nine or ten eggs in her wonderful domed nest. 
They nre so deeply buried in the .soft fcatlier* 


The nest of the pretty little 
Chiff-Chaff is always situated 
very low, and often placed on 
the ground like that of the 
wood-wren. The egg is shown 
at Fig. 19. 


1 the name being a |>opular one which hn.s 
I been given to them on account of their .small 
size. 


The egg of the Willow- 
wren (Fig. 18) is not unlike 
that of the preceding bird, but 
may be distinguished from it 
by the nurer red of the speckles, 
which lock the purple tinge so 
characteristic of the chiff-chaff 
egg. I need hardly observe that 
these birds are not true wrens, 


Pied Wagtail. 



Willow-wren. 


which line, or rather fill the nest* 
that to extract them without 
damaging the nest is a very 
difficult task. 

Every one knows the pretty 
Wagtaii^s, as they trip along tlio 
edge of shallow waters, and bob 
their long tails up and do^vn whein 
they come to a stop. Three species, 
the Pied, the Grey, and the Yellow 
Wagtail.9, are common among us, 
the different species predominat¬ 
ing according to the locality. 
The fourth species, the Grey¬ 
headed Wagtail, is so exceedingly 
.scarce that a search forits eggs would 
be hopeless. (Figs. 24 and 25.) 

{To he «onrinti«d.) 





¥l\e Boy’^ Own 

sation by hi? elaborate toilet. AnJ so be did ! 
For as lie sauntered beautifully up the ball to 
his seat in front, ho was wholly unconscious 
that a staitling label was hanging gracefully on 


tho back buttons of bis coat with this legend 
inscribed thereon :— 

**Look here 1 Our noted 50s. suit! A bar* 
gain! ” 

It was not till he went to sit down that ho 
discovered the heartless joke, and then—but we 
may as well draw a veil over his confusion. 
Sulfico it to say he did not enjoy tho conceit 
a bit. 

But he was by no means cured of his vanity. 
No, not even by n subsequent and still more 
embarrassing adventure. 

Several of the boys, among whom were Fred 
and Sam Sloven, were one day down at tlie river 
bathing, when a sudden thought seized certain 
of Fred’s tormentors to play him a very unkind 
trick. So while ho was swimming by him- 
sedf some distance off, they scuttled ashore 
and made otf, taking with them Sain Sloven 
dressed up in Fred’.s clothes, and of course, 
leaving that disreputable young centlenian’s 
garments behind for tbo dandy. They made 
home as fist as they could, and Sam, as quickly 
as possible, divested himself of his unwontcl 
finery, and put on another of his own suits. 
Then the conspirators assembled in the play¬ 
ground witli as many of ns as had hoard what 
was going on, and awaited the return of poor 
Fred. He was a long time coming, and before 


he arrived tho head master and two ladies had 
appeared on the scene. 


BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 


THE DANDY. 


INE feathers make 
fine birds.” This 
is a proverb which 
a great many peo¬ 
ple in our country 
—especially young 
people—most de¬ 
voutly believe in, 
and they sho\? 
their belief in a 
very emphatic 
way. They rig 
themselves out in 
the height of the 
fashion, no matter 
how ridiculous it 
is, or how un¬ 
comfortable ; they 
take airs upon 
themsc'lves which 
do not properly 
"belong to them ; they try to pass for something 
finer than they are, and if they do not end by 
■being laughed at it is no fault of theirs. 

You never saw such a dandy as wo had at our 
school. He rejoiced in the name of Frederick 
Fop, and seemed possessed of the notion that 
his dainty person was worthy of tho utmost 
amount of decoration that any one person could 
bestow upon it. No one objects to a fellow 
having a good coat and trousers, and a respect¬ 
able hat; but when it conies to canary-coloured 
pantaloons, and cuffs up to the finger ends, and 
collars as high as tlie ears, and a hat as shiny as 
a looking-glass, the fellow gets to be rather a 
nuisance. Indeed wo had just as much objec¬ 
tion to walking out 
^itli Fred Fop as 
wo had witli Sam 
Sloven; one was 
quite as unplea¬ 
santly conspicuous 
as the other. 

It was often a 
marvel to some of 
us how it came to 
be allowed for a 
hoy to dre.ss os Fiv»l 
•did. You should 
have seen liim coin¬ 
ing down the stairs 
on Sunday, as we 
were about to start 
for church, putting 
on a lavender glove, 
and taking a couple 
of minutes to adjust 
his hat to tho proper 
angle on his head. 

How he minced along the pavement, dreading 
to speck his exfiuieitc boots, and how artlessly 
he would carry one glove in lus hand in order to 
show oif his elegant ring. Ilis umbrella was 
tho size of an ordinary young lady’s para.sol, 
and as for his collars—of course it w.as impossible 
to turn his head one way or the other with those 
things sticking uj) on either .side. He always 
insisted on having the inside of the pavement fn 
order to avoid the .«jpla.shiug of the wbs ; and 
invariably entered church last, having occupied 
a oortain time in the porch (so it was said) to 
make sure his necktie was properly tied, and 
that the corner of hi.s handkerchief was hanging 
sufficiently far out of his breast pocket, and that 
the expression of his coimtenaiiee was sufficiently 
interesting. Having sati.Hfied himself on these 
points, he advanced up the aisle iu procession 
with himself, and scented tho whole building in 
his triumphal progress. 

It is hardly to be wondert;d at that Master 
Fop became tho victim of all sorts of practical 
jekea. If by any chance one of the follows 
should happen to be pitching water out of the 
window, it was an extraordinary coincidence 
that Fred in his grand hat was nearly always 
walking UDderneath. Another time, wlien some 
of the elder boy.s were allowed to attend a grand 
concert in tho village, Fred of course was in his 
glory, and took every means to create a sen- 


But tho end came to our suspense at last, and 
wo saw our hero march home in state. Such a 
spectacle you never saw ! Being rather tall, 
Sam's greasy and ink-stained breeches came 
down only half-way below his knees, and fitted 
as tight as gloves. Tho elegant wrists, usually 
shrouded beneath their snowy cuffs, now stuck 
out like skewers from two very short, very tight, 
and very shabby sleeves. Fred had not attempted 
to don the shirt or collar which had been left 
for him, and it was pretty evident by tho way 
lie sliivered that if any one had unbuttoned the 
coat and grimy waistcoat ho would not have 
discovered much more iu the shape of vestments. 
But he had Sam’s great muddy boots on, and 
his disgracefully caved-in hat. In this guise he 
had had to perambulate the village, and cow, 
worst of all, he found himself face to face not 
only with a whole body of his schoolfi llows, but 
with the Doctor and two ladies ! 

If the whole .scene had not been so ludicrous, 
one would liave felt sympathetic for poor 
fellow ; as it was, every one burst out laughing 
the iiioment he apneared. Even the Doctor had to 
turn suddenly and walk towards the house. 

But wo heard of the affair again ])re5eutly; 
for the Doctor always visited severaly ;my act of 
uiikindness done even in joke, and the offenders 
in this case were duly punished. To his credit 
be it said, Fred did not exult over liis vindica¬ 
tion ; the only revenge he took was when he had 
arrayed himself once more in his usual faultless 
get-up. He came down to the schoolroom 
where we were all a-ssembled, and walking up to 
Sam Sloven drawled out, iu avoice wliich ever)'* 
body coulil hear, “ Oh, you’ll find your things 
in tlio bath-room—all but your .shirt. I really 
couldn’t touch that, so it’s lying on the river- 
bank still, where you left it! ” 

There is one peculiarity about dandies. They 
are hardly ever jMjrsou.s of great iniiid.s. When 
the exquisite, on being asked how on earth lie 
came by the wonderful necktie he liad got on, 
replied, “"Well, you sec, I gave my whole mind 
to it 1 ” he probably spoke the tmth. But then 
you know a mind that exhausts all its energy in 
the production of a “ choker,” however remark¬ 
able, cannot be a great one. 

I should be sorry to hurt any one's feelings, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that an unhealthy 
craving after finery is very often a .symptom of 
something not very far short of idiocy. I do 
not mean to say Fred Fop was an idiot. He 
had a certain amount of sense ; but he would 
have had a vast deal more if he had not given 
so much of his mind to the decoration oi’ his 
person. And with it all lie never .succeeded, 
at school at any rate, in passing himself off for 
any one more important than lie was. It is as 
much a sign of being no gentleman to over-dress 
as to dross like a sloven, but, as in ev'ory other 
case, the secret is to find the golden mean. I 
have often seen working men dressed in a more 
gentlemanly way than certain gorgeous snobs of 
my acquaintance ; not that their clothes were 
grander or cost more, but because they were 
nctti. That really is the secret. It always 
seems to me a sign of a man being wcU dressed 
wlieii one never notices how he is drc.ssed at all. 
If he were badly dressed, or if he were over¬ 
dressed, one would notice it; and it is a sure 
sign of his having hit tho happy mean when 
hia dress leaves no imtiressiou on your mind at 
all. 

But T am not going to set up as a tailor, and 
so I will bring this paper to a close with this 
one piece of advice. "When there is nothing 
else left to think about, then by all means let 
us give our whole minds to the cut of our coats. 
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XHOT8 ASS CORSAOR 

PAET IT. 

BOWLISE KNOT. 

Era U a particularly useful knot, and is Toiy 
easy to make, fake the end of your rope 
(B) in your right hand, and the standing part (a) 
in the left Lay the end (b) over the standing 
part, then, with your left hand, turn the bight 
of the standing part over the end part, so as to 
form a loop (c) round the end ; then lead the end 
ronnd tho standing part, and push it doom 
throngh the loop, and it will appear os we show 
it in the cut 



FIC- I.—Bowline Knot. 

A bowline on the bight is made with a double 
rape, when you are unable to obtain tho end, or 
»hen you require to use the knot in order to 
ioiit a man up aloft when painting or scraping, 
a which case the loops are made of different 
asgths, so that the man may sit in one and rest 
iis feet on the other. 

To make it: Let A a be the standing part, 
•iiea proceed as before with the single bowline 



Fi* 3.—Bowline upon Bight. 

li) form a loop at o. When this is done, how- 
' ■>r, yon must tom tho end ronnd in tho direc- 
•-)a of the dotted lines, and pass it down and 
-'Oand the lower part (d), until you get it up to 
t. Then jamb taut and the knot is made. 



Fig. 3.—Running Bowline. 


A Rcnwiko Bowueb.—T ake the end of the 
rope around the standing part (a), then through 
'j.! bight that is thus fonned, and moke a single 
^line (b) as before. 


The Cabbice Bend u used for ntiitiog two 
hawsers, and is made as follows:—Form a loop 
by laying the end of a rope across tho standing 
part; take tho end of another rope, and pass it 
down throngh the loop, up and over the top 
rope, under the next, and then down through 
the loop again. 

N.B.—One end must be over the bight, and 
one underneath, as you see in the figure, or it 
will not be properly made. 



Fl«. 4.-0arricli Bend. 

The Sheet or Beckbt Hitch is a useful 
method of fiistening two small ropes together. 
If tho hitch is proj>erly made they cannot slip. 
Pass the end of n roj>e (a) up through the bight 
of another rope (c), or througli tho becket of a 
block, then round both parts of the bight (h) or 
becket, and lead tho end under its own part, as 
shown in the cut 



Fig. 6.^Becket Hitch. 

A Fisherman’s Bend.—W ith the end of a 
rope take two turns round a spar, or through 
the ring of a small anchor, then one half*hitch 
round the standing part and under the turns, 
and finish with a half-hitch above all. The end 
is sometimes topped or fastened by a small 
lashing to the standing part 

In our next number we shall commence 
splicing, and in order to profit by our instruc¬ 
tion it will be necessary to obtain a marlin- 
spike.” This is a sharp tool, made of wood or 
iron (the latter is preferable), and used to open 
out the strands of a rope in order to pass o^er 
strands through them. 

They may be made to any length, from six to 
eighteen inches, according to the size of rope 
to be worked. A carpenter would make a 
wooden one, or a blacksmith on iron one, for a 
few pence. 



Fig. 6.—Marlfnsplkes. 

{To 6c continued.) 


QUiZR Amrs’s fabthxkos. 

o many of our 
readers have writ¬ 
ten to Us as to the 
value of Queen Anne's 
farthings that wo 
have been induced to 
abridge, by special 
prunssion, the fob 
lowing interesting 
and thoroughly prac¬ 
tical article on the 
entire subject of these 
coins Iroia a work 
(1877) on **Silver Coins,” etc., compiled and 
published by Mr. J. Henry, of 48, lievousliiro 
Street, Queen Square, W.C. 

Amongst the many infatuations which have 
possessed the people of this country, the popular 
error connected with the farthings of Queen 
Anno is one of the most curious and remark¬ 
able. 

The common belief was, and is even yet with 
many poroons, that only three were ever struck, 
and that these arc of iinniense value. 

Kven of those who should be better informed, 
many still labour under the idea of their great 
value, and at this present time at a money¬ 
changer’s in the Strand may bo soon a specimen 
of the common type of Anne farthing, labelled, 
“The great rarity, tho farthing of Queen 
Anno.” 

The origin of this idle story is unknown. One 
account is that a lady many years siin e, having 
lost an Anne fartbing, which probably had, 
from some circumstance or other, great value 
for her, olfercd a large rewanl for its I'estoration, 
Another, a possessor of one of these farthings, 
offered it for sale in a newspa])er for i,'600. A 
yet further tale is, that an auctioneer to adver¬ 
tise himself once offered one of these coins for 
sale, and nominally knoc'ked it down to a 
bidder for £500, which of coui-se, getting very 
much talked about, served his puipose. 

Although notliing is clearly known from 
whence this error sprung, the fact remains that 
for a long period it has been in existence. In 
“ Esperella’s Letters from England,” 1808, it is 
stated that “A man was brought before the 
magistrates charged by a soldier with having 
assaulted him on the highway, and robbe^l him 
of eight pounds, some silver, and a Queen 
Anne 8 farthing. The man protested his inno¬ 
cence, and brought sufficient proof of it. Upon 
further investigation it was discovered tijat 
some pettifogging lawyer, ns ignorant as be was 
villainous, bad suborned the soldier to bring 
I fliis accusation against an innocent man, in the 
hopes of hanging him and getting possession of 
tho farthing.” 

At Dublin, 1814, an extraoniinnry trial took 
place in connection with one of these coin.s, an 
account of which appeared in the “ British 
Press ” newspaper, of the 14th February in that 
year, by which it appears tliat a man named 
George Hone received twelve months’ imprison¬ 
ment for stealing a Queen Anne’s farthing. And 
so impressed were the parties of its great value 
that it was estimated that £700 w;i.s half the 
price that would be realised by its sale ! Tho 
counsel for tho Crown furtlnr infoinitd the 
jury that only three specimens wen; known, that 
the die broke upon striking the third farthing ; 
and that one farthing was in the King's 
Museum, the second in the British Museum; 
tho third, being missing, was presumed to be the 
one in question. 

Parties have travelled to London from all 
arts of the country wdth Anno farthings, 
oping to make a fortune by selling them, and 
even tliese have been in many instances only 
jettons of the period and not farthings at aH. 
Quite recently a manager of a bank fi>rwarded 
me one of the.se common jettons thinking it a 
genuine farthing, and doubtless of great value. 
Ming frequently written to upon this subject, 
this short account has been compiled, which, 
with the illustrations, engraved from casts 
taken from the coins in the British jffuseam, 
will, it is Imped, effectually answer the 
querists. 
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'ri\e Soy’^ Owi) 


There are six varieties of Anne farthin]^, or 
me re correctly, eight, as will be seen Mlow. 
Seven of these are certainly iiatterns, and it is ' 
doubtful whether No, 1 wa.s ever a cnircnt coin, 
tlie worn condition of many specimens arising 
probably from their being, carried as htdey or ' 
picct.i, it being a common custom.to carry 
such in those days, and it is now not unite i 
extinct. ! 

1. obv. ANN .a DKi ORATIA, bust of the Queen 

to the left; her shoulders draped, and having ^ 
her liair encircled with a string of pearls, rev. \ 
KRITANSTA, llritauiiia seated to the left, her ' 
left hand supporting a spear, in her right an i 
olive branch, a shield at her side ; iu the i 
ex ague, 17U. See obv. uoodait, Hi. 3, rev. of | 
A'o. 8. Value from ISs. I 

2. The same type, but struck with a broad , 
rim. From 213. 


4. obv. similar, rev. Britannia, 1713. Bri¬ 
tannia reclining nivm a shield to the left, her 
left hand supporting a spear, her right holding 
an olive branch. See xvoodciU, No. 4. From 
Allies. . ■ 

6. There i^ a variety of this farthing in the 
British Museum, having no inner circle, and the 
letters and figure of Britannia being smaller. 




No. 3. 

8. obv. similar, rev. Britannia. The figure 
of Britannia under a portico, seated on a globe, 
with shield, etc., her right leg bare, the olive, 
as usual, in the right hand, her left supjwrts a 
spear; in the exergue, the date “1718." See 
tvoocleku. No. 3. From £2 2s. 



6. obv. anna DEI onATi A, bust of the Queen, 
poorly executed, to the left, enclosed in an 
oval, two scrolls beneath, rev. bello et pace, 
Britannia as Minerva, standing, her left hand 
! supporting a spear, in her right an olive branch, 
within an oval; the date 1/13 in the exergue, 
i The letters upon this p/ittern piece are incuse. 
i It is of extreme rarity; a fine specimen would 
; probably be worth some £10. The work is very 
inferior. See woodcut. No. 6. 



No. 4. 


No. 7. 


7. obv. anna avovsta, bust of the Queen to 
; the left rev. pax mi.s.sa per orbk.m. Peace 
^ iu a biga, to the right; in the exergue, 1713. 
! Sec ivoodcnt. No. 7. From £3. 

o6t'. ANNA REC.iNA, similar bust to last. rev. 


similar to No. 1, dated 1714. See u-ootlcul. 
No. 8. From £1 10s. 



No. 8. 


Of the above coins. No. 1 is considered by 
collectors as the .^nne farthing, although, :» 
before mentioned, opinions differ as to its ever 
having been a current coin. 

Patterns of these farthings exist in both gold 
and silver. 

It may be as well to notice the brass counters 
and tokens of this period, which are frequently 
imagined by their fortunate possessors to be 
Anne farthings, and therefore of great value, to 
the no small annoyance of coin conectors and 
dealeis, who are constantly pestered by the 
owners of these precious articles as to their 
worth, etc. 

The most common is a token of brass, some¬ 
times of a whitish metal, obv. ANNA DEI gratia 
with a wretched, scraggy bust of the Queen. 
rev. four shields of arms, arranged crosswise, 
with occasionally roses between the shields; 
dated 1711. 

There is a thin token, obv. the Queen's head. 
rev. Britannia seated, of the Nuremberg series, 
about as thick as a worn sixpence, which also 
deceives many. 

The collector should farther be cautioned 
against purchasing copies of Anne farthings 
produced by the clectrotpye process, which are 
so skilfully executed as to deceive any but the 
very wary. It is to be regretted that there 
should be persons so unprincipled ns to offer 
them as genuine coins, but one or two instances 
of such occurrences have lately come to my 
knowledge. 


C^rrr£5|^^m^)£ncc. 


C. H. R.—The rerdlgrU may be remored from your 
coios by a aolatloii of ammonia, bot it U rery doubt¬ 
ful whether eveu then the legend would 1>e l^dble. 

CamA t>UN “would like to know, first, how you tell If a 
pupa 1« alive or dead.** Time will show. Generally, 
out not always, a pupa will move slightly if touched. 
Bat touching it is Injurious. 

BRASST.—1. You do not say what kind of cloth it Is 
you have stained. Stains may be removed from 
light-coloured clothes, not drabs, buffs, or whites, 
with fullers' earth, but this is apt to take the colour 
out of dark clothes. It should be dissolved In a little 
boiling water, put on the STOt when hoi. held to the 
fire to dry, and then bruited out. Pitch rony.be 
removed by rubbing the place over with grease or 
oil. and then taking out the oil with spb-its of tur¬ 
pentine. Turpentine alone, Indeed, will remove 
many stains. 2. .See answer to “ Pktkb.” 

K. S. C. (Kensington.)—The cost of an outfit for a naval 
cadet al>out to Join H.M. training-ship Britannia is 
from 1^40 to £65. 

J. E. B.—It is necessary that your son should come up 
to the foltowing stnndar«l, viz. : Age, from 15 to 151 
years; height, 6ft.; chest measurement, 30in., and 
he must he able to read and write. Boys who apply, 
with their parents’ written con.sent, are examined by 
the medical officer at the recruiting depot in Hem- 
niings Row. St. Martin's Lane, every Tuesday and 
Friday, and. if Bucoes^fiil. are sent forthwith to a 
tralnlng-sliip. 

L. A. K D.—l. To make strawberry Ice cream, Ukeoiie 
pint of strawberries, one pint of cream, nearly half 
a pound of powdered, white sugnr, the juice of a 
lemon ; mash the fruit through h sieve, and take out 
tile seeds: mix with the ottier articles, ami freeze. 
A little new milk added makes the whole freeze 
more rj’J'ckJy. To make strawberry water-ice, mix 
the strawb-^rrirs, the juice of a lemon, a pound of 
sugar, and half a pint of water; then freeze it. 
2 . iUfrigarators vary greatly In price. 

rKTBii.—To wash white Idd gloves, take a little new 
milk and a piece of brown soap. Spread the gloves 
smoothly on a clean cloth or towel folded three or 
four timet. Dip n piece of flannel In the milk, rub 
off a good quantity of soap on to the wetted flannel, 
and rub the glove downwards towards the fingers, 
h'dding it firmly with the left hand. The glove at 
first will look a dingy yellow: but lay It out to dry. 
and. it your work it itroperly doM, it will soon look 
almost as well as new. 


iQNORARrs.—Up to the present time the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster have cost aiwut 
£3,000,000. They cover about nine acres of land. 
The w'orks were commenced in 1837 by an emliank- 
ment 880 feet In ,length; the building Itself was 
begun In 1840. The whole edifice stands on a bed of 
concrete twelve feet thick: to the east it has a front 
of 1,000 feet It contains 1,100 apartments. 100 
staircases, and about two miles of pasaa^ or corri¬ 
dors. The Victoria Tower, through Which the Queen ; 
pasMS to open Farllamcnt, is 330 feet in height, aud j 
there are other towers of less magnitude. The ; 
architect was Sir Cliarles Barry (born 1705, died j 
I860). 

W. HSWBTT. — Write to Messrs. Routledge direct. ' 
Lockwood and Co. (Stationers’ Hall OourtX and 
Ward (BelfastX publish works on Illumination. 

Baron von H.—The National Library of Paris has about 
900,000 books, besides MSS.: the Vatican Library 
at Rome about 160,000 books and 40,000 mss. ; the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, nearlv 400,000 volumes. 
The British Museum Library contains about 1.300.000 
volumes, exclusive of tracta, MSS., etc., and tneir 
number is dnily Incrensirig.' The Library originated 
' with a Parliamentary gi^t of £20,000 to the daugh¬ 
ters of Sir Hans Sioane in 17.''43. in payment for his 
Hbmry, to which were ndtied the libraries of 
George ii., George ill., and Oeor^ iv., besides those { 
of many private persons. The library is entitled by : 
law to a copy of every l>o<>k published in England. 
Dick sands.— inquire of a local dealer in rabbits. 

Ernkst. -1. Cyprus comes from the Greek Citprcft. 

2. The Crimeau war began with a declaration of war 
against Russia by England and France on March 28. 
1854. The first landing in the Crimea was near 
Eupatoria on the 14th. I5tb, and 16th of September. 
Tlio battle of the Alma was fought on the ^th. 
Pea<*e was proclaimed in April, ISM. and the Allies 
quitted the Crimea in the following July. 

A Constant RKAPKn.-^-If the insects infesting your 
wood are the “death-watch" (a species of small 
beetle of the timber-boring genus itnoMum). “a 
kettle of scalding hot water Injected iafalUbly cures 
the timl>er affected," os Swift writes. 

Aqua writes: “Could you kindly inform me the best 
way to construct .a lobster-pot?" >Ve reply: “It 
will be far cheaper to buy your lol>8ter'*pot ready 
made. You will have to pay more for the materials 
than for the finished article." 

S. J. wants to know how to kill moths. He adds. “ I 
have tried the cyanide bottle, which I have found 
; nearly useless.’’ Cyanide rapidly loses its power 
' unless the bottle be kept tigtrtl|r corked, aad opened* 

I as seldom and for at short a time as possible. 


A. S. and W. T.—It looks as If there were something 
wrong in the locality, perhaps in the hutch. Tr> 
change of situation. 

L. S. B. —Ouioea-pigs breed at the age of a few months, 
and Increase almost too fast to be agreeable. Treat 
them like rabbits. 

Pbtkr Trawl, who wishes to know **Why chlckem 
about ten months old should pick one another’; 
feathers otit and eat them,** is Informed that al 
young binls are apt to do it, canaries especially 
Have your poultry a good run, snd plenty of gravel 

Pitch Tank.—T here seems no reason why the fill 
shouhl not go into the tank. 

F. C. W. H. (The Rectory.)—You are quite right. I 
was an error of the artist. 

0. J. 8. - We coulcfhardly make clear to von by a fex 
lines here how efficiently to iwe your soiderlng-iron 
You should get some workman to show you. or t 
give you j^rmls^on to watch him at hts work. ; 

W. C.—You will find Illustrated articles on frogs 
tosds in our back numbers, Noa: 4 aud 6. They wen 
written for us by the Rev. J. O. Wood, and probahH 
affoKl all the Information on th'e subje^ you i 
likely to require.. 

II. K. C.—You could probably hardly do better, 4 
things considered, than use Henry’s First Lst 
Book. . 

F, W. (St. DaTld’s.)-The packet ef plat^ for our ft 
volume may still lie obtained by order through t 
booksellers. It costs Od. 

Note to Reapers —It must be cle-arly understocnl tfc 
wo do not undertake to answer all questions f 
dressed to us. Hundreds of boys, for instance, wt 
to ask what wo think of their wrltibg, or wlietl 
their spelling is correct. They can hardly expeit 
to occupy valuable space in answering womX any fl 
in their own house or nelghbourho^ could eai 
tell them. Others, too, wisli us to find them siti 
tions or lodgings, to tell them how to increase th 
income, or lay out their pocket-money, or to und 
take to purchase articles for them. Of course, 
can do nothing of the kind. Many corre8p4.)iid6i 
are not replied to in this page for the simple reiu 
thatyrhnt they ask us to do will have already In 
ublished In our columns liefore the answer roi 
ave appeared ; and this, we suppose. Is after all 1 
veiy best kind of answer. Other ebrresponde 
write merely stating their views or throwing * 
suggestions. These are all considered, but need i 
occupy space in being alluded to here. As a n 
we select for answer only such questions as app 
of general interest, and in no case can even thesi 
answered under from jfve to tix Tfe<<p 

letUr. No replies are sent through the post 









BEN NORTON: 


A FRONTIER STORY. 
By S. S. RoBDiN'g, U.S.A. 

CHAITF.R ir. 


ir«a. Norton, impiiticnt ar.il anxioin 
,'l over Ben's delay, had gone some dis- 
tinoe from the hostelry, on the half-broken 
■j-iil OTer which she expected hi.s return, 
«for8she beard the neighing of the horses 
ifi'i the trampling of their feet. Shu 
Vird, too, Ben’s loud chirrup, so hearty 
rd merry, that, very much relieved, she 
' turned to the house, and began ha.stily to 
- ike her preparations for the night. She 
til not wish to alarm the boy by showing 
c.;, unusual anxiety; and yet, never Ixt- 
fsirs, since she lived on the prairie, had she 
h-oi so alarmed and fearful. Hitherto the 
hdians were for the most part friendly. 


“ An arrow whizzed by and buried itself In the woodwork." 
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'Surrounded by them on every side, it had 
been a wise policy, both on her husband’s 
part and her own, to conciliate them by 
acts of kindners and forbearance. Hardly 
a day passed but, in small companies or 
singly, members of the different tribes 
fonud thedr way into the hostelry, and if 
they oould pay for food it was given thorn 
with as much neatness and dispatch os it 
would have been served to a white cus¬ 
tomer ; but if they could not, the generous 
landlady received them with open-hearted 
■liberality, never sending them away empty- 
banded. But now, during her husband’s 
absence—an absence of a week—she had 
noticed a change. They did not enter the 
■house, or request from her any favour, but 
they cameboldly up to the corral and turned 
their horses in, without asking leave, to 
bait upon whatever provender they could 
find there. She saw them, too, examining 
the premises in a cunning and treacherous 
way; nor to aU her questions could she 
•elicit any answer besides the low guttural 
.grunt. • 

She was not a timid woman, neither was 

■ die foolhardy. That these were hostile 
■movements she did not for a moment 
doubt, nor did she disguise to herself the 
■danger to which Bennie was exposed in 
ibis nightly excursions for driving in the 
bones. Yet to-night, as he rode rapidly 
►Tip, she gave him her usual quiet greeting, 
.and her last order for securing the horses, 
with only a little additional care; nor did 
Bep tell her what he bad seen until all 
was attended to, and he came in to eat the 

■ supper she had ready for him; then he said, 
with a very close imitation of his father’s 
nonchalance that made his mother smile, 

“ Mother, there’s red men round, thick 
.as spatter! Stole Dick and Bob, and Kate 
and Brownie, and Qyp and the bay filly, 
and the two roan colts; father’ll be sorry 
for that; those roan colts wore going to 
make the biggest team there is out; ” then 
he gave a minute aoooant of all that had 
happened, but before he had finished his 
mother laid her hand on his arm, and said, 
softly, 

“ Htish, Bennie! look at the east window. 
Don’t start or make a sound. Get up and 
walk towards it, and tell mo what you 
see.” 

Boi dropped the large bit of pie he 
was carrying to his mouth, and with ap¬ 
parent carelessnc.ss walked slowly towards 
the window. There, full against the small 
mne of glass, he saw the face of ah In¬ 
dian. It was smeared with paint, and 
above it two long rooster’s feathers were 
blowing in the wind, and now and then 
tapping softly on the glass. 

The eye.a of the two, the boy and the 
Indian, met for a moment; then the In¬ 
dian dropped quickly below the window, 
and the l^y threw np the sash and looked 
out. 

“Father’s gun; quick, mother,” he said. 
'‘I see him skulkiug away on all fours. 
I’ll pepper him so that he won’t want to 
come again.” 

But instead of handing him the gun his 
mother closed the window, fastened it with 
the strong fastening, and dropped tho 
.shade over iU- 

“Gome away,” she said, quietly; “I 
■don’t like the looks of this, but your 
father will be at home to-monrow, and wo 
have nothing to do to-night but trust our¬ 
selves to God.” 

“Father would u-ebisgun,” said Ben, 
moving away reluctantly. “ He says 
the Indians are all big cowards, and will 
run from powder. I wish I might try it. 
’ here! what's that ? ” 


Both listened intently, but nothing was 
to be heard save a low click, cUck, cUck, as 
if a loose hinge were blowing in the wind. 

“ It’s the gate of the corral,” said Bon. 
“ They’re after more horses, or our beeves. 
Hark! ” 

BcUe mare was calling loudly. 

“There, I told yon so; Belle’s giving 
warning. Oh, mother! mother! they’fl 
steal them all; then what will father say 
when he comes home ? ” 

“ Hush, Bennie. If they go they must; 
we can’t help it. God keep us from harm. 
That’s all I ask.” 

Ben was standing by the door now, 
with his father’s gun in his hand. He was 
no stranger to its use among the game on 
tho prairie ; and it must be remembered 
that in tho bold talks which he had heard 
among the frequenters of the hostelry he 
was accustomed to hearing the life of an 
Indian spoken of as of little more value 
than that of a buffalo or a deer, particularly 
if the Indian was caught in marauding, or 
exhibited a hostile intention. It did not 
seem to him any great crime to shoot one 
dead, if he was found inside their corral, 
or even peeping into their cheerful-looking 
kitchen window; it was only giving him his 
deserts. 

Ho would have thrown open the door as 
readily as he had the window, if again his 
mother had not prevented him. 

“ Be qnict, Bennie,” she said, decidedly. 
“ We must be satisfied to-night with pro¬ 
tecting ourselves inside the house ; if we 
can only get safely through it, and have 
your father home again, it is all I will 
ask.” 

Ben had never seen his mother alarmed 
before; and in spite of all his bravery, for 
he was in truth a very brave little boy, his 
courage began to give way when ho saw 
how palo she was, and how she trembled ; 
yet he said, with only a little faltering in 
his voice, 

“Never mind, mother, I reckon they 
don’t know father’s gone, and they are 
more afraid of him than of a whole 
regiment from tho fort. Let me put lights 
in all the rooms, and tbey’U think the 
house is full. I’ll creep round in the dark 
and drop the shades, while you light the 
candles.” 

It was not a bad plan of Ben’s, and 
soon, from one room after another, lights 
began to sbina out of the windows. The 
hostelry had never looked so full of guests 
before ; then the mother ■and son made 
every outer door and window doubly fast, 
and sat down in a small inner room to wear 
away an anxious night. 

Pretty soon, Ben, though ke strove 
most manfully against it, fell into a deep 
sleep; his mother slipped a pillow under 
his bead, then kept her watch alone. 

About midnight she was sttq^tled by a 
loud ory of “ Ho, house! Ho, bouse I Ho, 
house! ” 

It was the oostomary call of travellers, 
who, riding by upon horseback, took this 
noisy way of calling the landlord ito wait 
upon them without their dismoontiug. 
Never had the call such music to her ears 
as to-night; without a moment's hesitation 
she answered it with a cheery, “ Coming! 
coming I ” and unbarred the door. 

Three men on horseback were weuting by 
the steps. 

“ How's this, Mrs. Norton?” said one, 
whoso voice she recognised in the darkness 
os that of Mr. Cunningham, the bold 
frontier man from the exposed ranohe ten 
miles away. “ What’s lit you up so to¬ 
night ? Are the folks a-fieokuig in for 
' tiJety ? ” 


“ Come in, Mr. Cunningham,” she said, 
in reply; “ there’s room enough for all of 
you.” 

“ Is Norton home ? ” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Well, he ought to be; there’s tough 
times ahead for us. We’ve been shot at 
to-night, and it’s only the darkness that’s 
saved us so far. If you’ve room, we’ll wait 
for daylight before we go on. We’ll put 
up our horses and then come in ; it's safer 
out of doors when you can see the marks¬ 
man before you feel the arrow.” 

Just at this momeut an arrow whizzed, 
by tho speaker’s head and buried itself in. 
the woodwork over the door before which 
he stood. 

“ That’s it,” he said, turning coolly on 
his saddle, and trying to look into the 
dense darkness by which he was sut.1 
rounded. “ Standing here before thi; 
lighted door we make a good target. Give 
us a lantern, Mrs. Norton; or—stay, 
better feel our way; I know it, dark oi 
Ught.” 

So they dismounted, unsaddled thei) 
horses, put them safely into the corral, am 
in a few moments were sitting beside th< 
fire Mrs. Norton had quickly kindled ii 
the great fireplace. 

Ben was so tired from all the aniiet; 
and fatigue he hod gone through, that h 
slept on without heating tho noise of thei 
arrival, and as he was not present t 
be made timid, Mrs. Norton felt at libert; 
to make herself fully aoquainted ■with th 
dangers which threatened them. 

There was no mistaking the facts. Th 
Indians had risen throughout that sectio: 
of Idaho, had already committod outrage 
upon life and property ; the military wer 
called out, anen^gementhad taken placi 
in which a small company of sevcnteei 
considered by the commander of the fort c 
sufficient strength to subdue any force tb 
savages could muster, bad been mthle.^ssl 
slaughtered, dying bravely to a man. M: 
Cunningham had received the news who 
he was away from homo on a foraging oj 
p^ition, and was hastening back to remoT 
his family from their exposed position I 
the safety of the fort. He had seen thi 
day some travellers who were going to tl 
place where Mr. Norton then was, ar 
had sent word to him to return at one 
Ho might reasonably bo expected on tl 
next day, and Mr. Cunningham propose 
himself to go with the earliest dawn to h 
own home, hoping by the next night 
bring his family as far on theip way to tl 
fort as the hostelry. 

He expected to bring a tent, and can 
out, as the inn would probably bo overfiv 

What Mrs. Norton had to tell of t' 
presence of the Indians already on the spi. 
and the message the arrow brought him 
he steed before tho door, only served 
increase his anxieties; so the rest of t' 
night, _ instead of being spent in sleep, w 
spent in making plans for resisting on a 
tack there, should the Indian force arri 
before they had time to reach the fort. 

When Ben waked in the morning, 
was not a little surprised to find, first, tli 
he had been asleep on tho floor, and th 
to hear strange voices in the bouse; but 
was not long in being made acquaint 
with the reality of the danger which he h 
suspected. He was a groat favourite wi 
the rough men who came to their house, a 
it was with something almost like affecti 
that-Mr. Cunningham said to him, as 
rode away, “Take care of your niotb< 
Bennie ; you’re the man of the house un 
your father gets home.” 

(T» be eontinuei.) 
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SOME BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 

THE GKOWLKIU 

i!o doMn't know 
(iTowIer, of onr 
school! He wiu a 
sort of fellow no¬ 
thing and DobcKiy 
could satisfy. If 
Growler had been 
a week in an Afri¬ 
can desert without 
a drop of water to 
drink, and some 
one were then to 
come an<l ofTer him 
a draught, you 
may depend upon 
it the fellow would 
have something to 
find fault with. 
The rim of the bowl 
would bo too thick, 
or there wonld be a flavour of sand in tlie water, 
or the good Samaritan who held it to his parclu^l 
lipa wouldn’t tilt it up exactly when he ought 
to do. If his rich uncle were to givo him a 
:>'pleDdid gold hunter watch and chain, ho would 
growl because there wasn’t a seal hanging on to 
the Utter. If he were to succcexl in getting a 
third prize, he’d growl because be had not got 
the second. If ho got the second he’d growl 
t^ecanse he had not got thu first. And if he 
should win the fii'st prixe of all, then he would 
growl because there was not a higher one pos- 
iilide. WUs ever such a hopeless Icllow to have 
to deal with I 

1 dju-e eay you have heanl the story of the 
Scotch elder who, on the question being raised 
That service ho could render at the church 
meetings, replied briskly, “ 1 can alway.s 
objec*.” Well, Growler’s one strong point was 
hio talent for objcc'iug, aud gaUautly he used 
iti 

He was one of those fellows who think a 
great deal more al>out the thorn of the rose than 
the flower, and who, being quite sure that no¬ 
thing under the sun is perfect, set them.selves 
to discover the im¬ 
perfections in all 
things. 

1 remember once 
a lot of us had 
planned a most de¬ 
lightful picnic for 
a certain holiday. 
We were to take 
two boats some 
miles up the river 
to a certain little 
island, where wo 
proposi.Ml to land 
an<l erect a tent. 
Each fellow was to 
bring some contri¬ 
bution to the pic¬ 
nic, which \vc were ! 
to partake of with | 
grand ceremony ' 
under the wiilow.?. Then we were to have some 
music, and generally take it easy. Afterwards i 
we were to bathe, and then row some milo or j 
two farther up to the woods, and have a squirrel I 
hunt; aud towards evening, after a picnic tea, | 
drift down with the stream in time for the nine | 
o'clock bell. It socmed a perfect plan, aud as I 
we sat and discussed it our spirits rose, and wc 
found omselves already enjoying our picnic in 
I'Fospect 15ut presently Growler came into the 
room, and as ho was to be one of tho 
we had to go over all the plans again to him. 
Well, it was too bad! Not a single detail in 
oar programme pleased him. 

“Jiow!” he said; *‘don’t wo get enough row¬ 
ing, without having to give up holidays to it ? 
besides, what's the fun of sitting in a tent, or 
eating your food among all the wasps and gnats 
iif» in that place? You surely aren’t going to 
take that wretched concertina ; that'U be enough 
to give ns the blues, even if it doesn’t rain. 
9rhuh it’s ,pntty sure to tio. J suppose you 



know the i.slaud’s about the worst place for 
bathing—” 

“Come, now, old man, it’s a fiiat-ratc 
place.” 

“ Well, yon may think .so ; I don't. In fact, 
I don’t see the fun of bathing after dinner at all. 
You don’t expect vir. to make a fool of myself 
hunting squirrels, do you, in those horrid 
wo4MiH ? And you'll have to h.'ive tea, as you 
call it (thougli you might as well make one 
meal do for both), jolly early if you expect to 
drift down here by nine. Why, you won’t do 
it in anything like the time, and fine fun it will 
be, sitting like dummies in a boat going at a 
mile an liour ! ” 

This wa.s cheerful, and no amount of argu¬ 
ment would do away with our desirable friend’s 
objections. The result was, we went, but tried 
to alter otir progmmino in some points to please 
him. hut ne growled all the more, and would 
not enjoy the day himself, or let us do so; aud 
our grand picnic, thanks to him, was quite a 
failure. 

It wouldn't have Ixion so bad if tlie re.sult of 
Growler's grumblings had been to give us .ssme- 
thing better in place of what he wanted us to 
give up. Hut that is a thing he never did. He 
could pick boles to any extent, but he couldn’t 
till them up. 'Fhero was no scheme or project 
he couldn’t jiull to pieces with the utmost in¬ 
dustry, but 1 never remember his originating 
any scheme of his own to take its place. This 
was hardly fair. If you take something awoy 
from a person, and give him nothing in ex¬ 
change, it is rol)l)ery, and in this re3{>ecl Growler 
was an awful thief. 

I.sn't it true that if you set yourself to it, you 

could tinil fault , . _ . —_ 

with nearly every¬ 
thing ? But in or¬ 
der to do it, you 
would have to bo 
very selfish in fhe 
first place, and very 
hard-hearud in the 
ue.\t. The dog in 
the manger is a good 
type of this happy 
combination. He 
trampled on the 
hay that the cows 
thought so sw’eet, 
and wouldn’t touch 
it himself, and he 
wouldn’t let them 
touch it either; and 
that is precisely the i 
charge to which 
Growler lays him¬ 
self o|>on. Jjet us hope he Ls not quite such a 
bail sort as this dog. He has got into a regular 
habit of growling, and it would be against his 
nature altogether to praise anything cordially. 

Supposing Growler to bo grown to a man, 
now ; what a de.sirable creature he must be! 
What a fine mau to get on to a committee, or 
into Parliament! 
What a delightful 
Tmrtner to have in 
business ! Why, 
he’d wear out an 
ordinary man in a 
month. What com¬ 
plainings, and ques¬ 
tionings, and dis¬ 
approvals, and cen¬ 
sures, would he ever 
be loading on the 
heads of his col¬ 
leagues !—how ready 
people would be to 
avoid him, aud give 
him a wide berth ! 
For, assuredly, if in 
anything there was 
to be found a fault, 
Growler was the boy 
to find it. I remember a fairy tale about some 
folk who wanted to find out if a certain lady 
were a fairy piincea? or not; and the way Uiey 
did it wa.s to lay a pea on the floor of her room, 
and cover it wiUi twenty feather beds one on 




the top of the other. Next morning they asked 
how* she slept. 

“Not at all,” said she, “for tlicro was a 
drcRdful lump in the bed,” 

Then they knew she must be a fairy! Per¬ 
haps it would be a little too much to comparo 
Growler witli a fairy ; but ho certainly ha<l a 
wonderful knack of discovering peas under the 
l)ed ; and where there were none to discover, ho 
found out something else. Now, you an«l J, I 
expect, in talking of the sun, would speak of it 
as a glorious light and heat-giving orb, without 
which w'e could none of u.s get on for a moment. 
But Growler’s veraion of the thing would bo 
quite difl'eront. 

“A thing full of great ugly spots, that goes 
.scorching up one part of tlie earth and leaving 
another in the cold, aud is generally hidden by 
clouds to all the rest” 

Such is the genial, bright view of things 
taken by our old schoolmate. 

There are two sorts of Growlers. Them is the 
man who honestly attacks what is really wixing 
for the sake of making it right, and there is tlio 
man who in.stinctively gnimblcs at everything 
for the racresako of growling. The former chis-s 
is as useful as the latter is tiresome, and if wo 
must growl, by all means let us find out some 
real grievance to attack. Grumbling is a habit 
that grows quickly and with very littlo eiieou- 
ragemeut, and those who go in for it must mnko 
up their minds to have to do with very few 
friends. For who would consent to bo llio 
friond of a growler ? It would bo as bad as 
becoiniug the servant of a man who kept an 
eh'Ctricil machine—he would always bo trying 
it on you ! Aud bo must be content also to find 
that very few people sympatliiso with him. For 
when a man i.s a confirmed grumbler at every¬ 
thing, no one alflicts hiinself miieli about hm 
lamentations, but puts it all down to his iu- 
firmity. 

“Poor fellow, Ids dige.stion isn’t good, or his 
liver’s out of Older ! ” they will say, aud think 
no more about it. 

Growler of our fchool was an .able fellow in 
his way; and successful, too, but hu wasn’t 
liked. Some were aluiid of him, some dcti’ste<l 
him, and mo.'^t carc«l very little about him. I 
don’t suppose he will ever do much gooil in tlio 
world, for this n*a.soii—his influence i.s so small. 
One would like to know if lie is really ns 
unhappy os ho would make every one believe. 

I have a notion ho is not, but is tlio victim of a 
habit which he has allowed to grow on liini till 
it is past .shaking olf. Moral, boys : When you 
catch yourselves grumbling, make siux) tho 
grievance is a real one. If it is, don't bo con¬ 
tent with gi-iinibling, but /ollow it up till tlic 
wrong is put rigiit. But if you find ymirst-lf 
growling merely because it sounds a fine thing 
to do, then let growl number one bo not only 
the first but the last ptrformance of tho kinu, 
and no one then will be able to growl at you. 

BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 

Br Gordon Stables, m.d., r.k. 

YII.—TliK SEITER AND lUlSlI TERRIEE. 

T he dog called the setter 
is, strictly gpcjiking, a 
sporting dog; and, as a 
rule, ia pvcforrcil tP 
pointer for w’orking with 
the gun. I thcrt'l’ore wouUl 
not have introduced him to 
my readers, <lid ho not pos¬ 
sess (qualities, quite apait 
iioiu thofec useful in tlio 
- field, which render 
* r:: him fit to be both a 

companion and pet. 
Tho picture of setters which I givo on tho 
ne.xt pcige affords a pi’etty good idea ot the general 
aitp^aiauce of the dogs In .size they arc .about 
as largo as a Scotch cellic. The' coat is hong and 
straight, and in texture somewhat soft, and 
when the animal is in good health it should 
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Setters. 


shine like the sheenicst satin. It is also abun* 
da!it in feathar, both on the body and breech, 
and adown the legs, as well as on the stem or 
tail. The colour of the setter varies according 
to the breed, the Kngllsh being largely dashed 
witli white, the Irish all ov'cr a beautiful deep 
red, aud the Scotch, or Gordon setter, black and 
tan. 

The setter is one of the loveliest dogs that 
lives, and although a good giiard-dog, and able, 
too, to take his own or his master’s part if need 
be, he is most affectionate and loving. He is 
quite a gentleman in all his ways and manners, 
unlike the pointer, who is most at home on 
straw and in the stable. The setter pref^ers to 
be in tho parlour, and knows how to behave 
himself too, and he is just the kind of dog that 
no one is likely to take offence at while travel¬ 
ling with his master, for the dog is altogether 
so jiretty that he may go anywhere and be 
aure to und a friond. 

TfTE laisn TRftnrKa. 

Another boys’ dog that I have not yet men¬ 
tioned is the Irish terrier. He is certainly not 
possessed of the same amount of canine beauty 
os tho setter, but his bold, saury air never failr 
to carry him to the front and win him friends. 
Ho is a wire-h.aircd little fellow, full of fun, full 
of fire, and full of intelligence. He is not, as a 
rule, quarrelsomo, but can hold his own with the 
biggest dog that lives. He is devoted to hia 
master, and the whole aim and object of his 
oxistcnco seems to be to please him. 

AILMENT.S OF DOOS. 

Now I sincerely hope that no one who has 
read these papers on the dog, aud ha.s been in¬ 
duced thereby to purchase one, will forget that 
property, even to the extent of a dog, has its 
duties. You can hardly be too kiiul to your 
pet, and if you feed him regularly, and give him 
plenty of pure water, a good bed, and sufficient 
exercise, he will hardly ever be ill. The first 
symptoms of sickness in the dog are, as a rule, 
loss of appetite, a dry, hot nose, roughness of 
coat, redness in the eye, and a general want of 
his usual good-humour and spirts. In a case of 
this kind you should never omit giving him a 
little cooling medicine, and it is a.s well to have 
a bottle of caator-oil in the house for time of 
need. Get the best cold-drawn oil, and the dose 
should be a tca-spoonful for a very tiny dog, and 
two tablo.spoonfuU for a large one- About two 
hours after ho has had the oil give liim a drink 
of nice warm broth, and then take him for a run. 

If the dog is exposed to cold and wet, or has 
been sleeping in a draught, he will very likely 
catch cold ; there will 1 m some running at the 
nose, and sneezing or coughing, and a slight 


degree of fever. Should tlji.s occur, you must 
take the animal in hand at once ; ho must be 
made a patient of and be ver}’ carefully nursed. 
Give him an extra comfortable bed, and food of 
the lightest and most nourishing quality i)OS- 
sible. Begin your treatment by giving a dose 
of ca.stor-oil, and every niglit a little of what is 
called mindererus spirit, from a dessert-spoonful 
to two tablespoonfuls, according to his size. If 
the dog continues ailing after three or four days, 
a quinine pill may do him good ; the dose of 
quinine is from half a grain to two grains three 
times a day, made into a i»ill. with a little con¬ 


oil should in that case be given along with it, 
the dose being from a tea.spoonful to a table- 
spoonful twice or thrice a day. It is not a ver\' 
difficult thing to give a dog medicine ; liquids 
may simply be jwured into tlio back of the 
throat, in small quantities at a time, shutting 
the mouth and bolding up the head betwc&n 
each portion to make .sure of its being swnllowe<l. 
rills should be thrust with the fingera well be- 
hind the tongue. Another way of giving fluid 
medicine is to bold the dog’s jaws close, and, 
pulling out one cheek funncl-fusliion, get sonu^ 
one to pour in the medicine very gradually ; it 
will filter through and behind the k-elh, and so 
get swallowed. 

It cannot be too well known that propor¬ 
tionate doses of the same medicines that will 
cure a human being, will act in the same way it 
given to a dog suffering from a like complaint. 
If a dog lias a bad cold and cough, for instance,, 
you will do liim a great deal of good if you nil? 
the front pait of the chest and both sides of if 
in under with a little turpentine jioured upon a 
bit of flannel that has been steeped in very hot 
water and wrung out. The rubbing should 
continue till the skin is well reddened, else it 
will not have much effect. It will be as well to 
rub the throat at the same time, and also to 
give the following mixture, from a tfaspooiiful 
to two tables]>oonfuls three or four times a day, 
according to the size of the :—One ounce 

each of paregoric, sj'nip of squills, and the 
liquid extract of sarsaparilla, in tight ounces of 
camphor water. 

A.sthina is a disease that is brought on, as a 
rule, by overfeeding and want of exercise. It k 
a too common habit, tliat of giving a dog alt 
sorts of titbits and sweetmeats between meals,, 
and it is one that ought to be avoided. If a 
dog gets too fat you must give him more 
exercise than he has been used to, and a shower 
bath every moniing. One or two fKulfuls of 
water (jugfuls if a small dog) before breakfast,, 
and a run aftenvards, never fail to do a dog good. 

I have already mentioned the disease ** dis- 
temp«!r," ami I advise you, in all cases of serioib 


Irish Terriers, 


serve of roses. This same pill has a wonderful 
effect in getting a dog to rights when, from any 
cause, he has fallen out of condition. Cod-liver 


illne.ss in your dog, to have the very best medical 
advice that can be procured- Hogs who are 
neglected or sulJ'ercd to pick up unwholcaouie 
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food or c&rrion, are aj>t to suffer from cither colic 
zt diarrhaut. The hrst is a most painful ail- 
oieut. It is of a spasmodic nature. - The dog 
'^ms nervous and ill at ease, and koops jump¬ 
ing up every now and then, and changing his 
iM>gition and giving vent to loud sen^ams of 
jtain and anguish. Von must at once do some- 
tiling to relieve him. Here is a receipt for the 
medicine 1 should give in a case of the kind. 

R. Spirits of Chloroform, j of each half 

Spirits of jflther, ) an ounce. 

Tincture of Belhulonna, half a drachm. 

Oil of Cloves, fifteen drops. 

Camphor water, four ounces. 

klucilage of Tragacanth, four ounces. 

Mix : Dose, from a tablespoonful to two or 
three occasionally. 

i>tarrAar<*, or looseness, is best cured by the 
criinaiy chalk mixture. This should not be 
given, however, until you have tried the effects 
of a small <Ios6 of castor-oil, with or without 
from five to fiflecn drops of laudanum in it. 
Constipation is just the reverse of this ailment, 
and b best cur^ by giving the dog an extra al¬ 
lowance of nicely-mashed greens in his food, and 
a few bits of well-boiled liver, either tliat of the 
'>heep or bullock. A dip in the water now and 
tiieo will also do good it the dog b not hot or 
feverish. 

If you have reason to think that your dog ha.s 
worms, you must get one or two of Spnitts' 
worm-powders. I am perfectly safe in recom¬ 
mending thb remedy bec-iusc I hapfMm to know ^ 
of what it b composed. On the day before a»l- I 
ministering the medicine, the dog inuft have i 
had an early dinner, so that stomach and bowels ' 
’‘ball be empty. Give the |X)wder al>out eight 
o'clock, a duse of castor-oil at ten, and a drink 
ef nice broth about twelve, then a good run 
oqL Repeat the tnjitment one week afUT- 
^ards, and, if need be, once again in another 
week. 

Dogs sometimes have These are, for the 
time being, very alaniiing, but tliero is no 
anmediato danger. The dog must l>e held as 
<}abt as possible during the fit, and have a bit of 
wood placed between his jaws to prevent injurj’ 
to the tongue. After the fit he must have a 
'ourse of tonics to .strengthen and purify his 
blood. From one to five grains of the sulphate 
of iron, and from half a grain to two grains of 
qiininc, should be giveu three times a day in 
>iine simple extract. 

Mange is a disease that, I dare say, every boy 
bu heard of. It is a skin ailment, and usually 
accompanied by a good deal of scratching. 
There are a great many reme<lie8 recommended 
fiw iu cure, but perhaps one of the surest ways 
of getting rid of thb troublesome disorder is to 
pre the animal castor-oil once a week, to w^ish 
aim three times a week, and, as soon as dry, to 
rub well into all the red or sore places a mixture 
compost of two parts of compound sulphur oint- 
jDent, and one part of the ointment of the green 
•••idide of mercury. Change the dogs food, too, 
md give him plenty of nice, dry, clean straw 
lb upon* 

Let me conclude this short series of papers on 
!nv dearly beloved friend the <log by remind- 
• i: my young readers tliat it is better far to 
•'-vcQt a dog from getting sick than to cure 
T when ilL A dog will seldom fall ill if you 
r’end well to hb comforts, and tho.se include, 

: rr^Mxl fcKxl, frequently changed; (2) plenty 
-f pure water, fresh every day; (3) exercise; 

4) cleanliness of kennel and coat; (5) good and 
careful hou-sing; and (6) last, but not least, Love. 



W ITH remnl to the outfit that a youngster 
should take to soawith him on his first start 
in the merchant .service, we say, with due regard 
to cleanliness and resixrctability, the leas the 
better. There are manv reasons for this. One 
is, that out of every half a dozen young fellows 
who go to 8(.*a three or four have hatl enough 
upon the conclusion of their first voyage. 
Another is, that many things will require re¬ 
placing for the second voyage, and after having 


been a few months at sea a boy will always 
know better what he really requires than an 
outfitter. • 

Those things that can be managed at home 
should certaiuly be so. Linen, for instance, and 
flannels. It is necessary to go to an outfitter 
for uniforms and caps, but everything else 
might be provided at home of a better quality 
anil at a less price than nine outfitters out of 
ten would sell them. 

Of course a great deal depends upon the 
nature of the voyage the youth is going to take. 
If to the East Indies, or any warm climate, 
then he should have plenty of white clothes, 
with white shoes, cap covers, etc., but at tlie 
same time flannels should not be neglected, for 
many a fever would be avoided if young sailors 
would only consent to wear flannel next the 
body, in order to absorb the perspiration and 
prevent the chill tliat is so dangerous. In 
some vessels the youngsters sleep in hammock.s, 
but they generally have bunk.s. As a rule they 
have provided themselves with bedding, etc., 


soap, stationery, requisites for the mcss-tablc, 
.shoe-brushes, and blacking. Hut all these 
minuii(r def>end very much upon the company 
or owner under whom one is about to sail. 

Now with regard to another point We have 
frequently lieard mothers exclaim, “ Oh, 1 could 
not let my little Tommy, or Johnny, or Charlie 
go to sea, it is so dangerous ! ” 

This, as every thinking |>erson will perceive, 
is a great mistake, for, taking trades all round, 


there is very little more danger at sea than 
ashore. There is danger in connection with 
almost every business—boilers explode, ma¬ 
chinery maims, houses fall, ladders slip, horses 
run away, and uupure and contaminated atmo¬ 
sphere generates consumption and lung disease.^. 
In addition to these, there are accidents of all 
sorts to be met with ashore. Trains run into 
one another, and fall over bridges. People are con¬ 
tinually being nin over in the streets, and gas has 
a habit of blowing up every now and again. 
Remember what Iselsou’s old coxswain said— 
“ He couldn’t abear being ashore when it wns 
blowing hard, he was so afeard of those nasty 
chimney-pots and slates a-falling on his head! ” 

The same Providence watches over us afloat 
and ashore, and our opinion is that in a sound 
ship, under good and sober officers, a boy is as 
safe as he would be at home. The lad who truly 
trusts in Christ is in sure keeping anywhere. 

In the merchant service a boy has to com¬ 
mence at the bottom of a rough ladder, but, os 
we said at the commencement of this series, 
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there are more prices in it than in the Royal 
Navy. There is one thing very necessary, and 
that is, that the youth should respect himself, 
and not give way to temptation. 

A grand institution has heen introduced of 
late years in the shape of a small steamer called 
the Midge. This little boat meets the home¬ 
ward-bound vessels, and Jack is persuaded not 
to draw all his money and take it into the dens 
of iniquity that SHrround the docks. AVe believe 
that the authors of this good work will advance 
him enough to travel home with, and when he 
)jns arrived will forward him the remainder. 

Konnerly Jack would laud full of good reso¬ 
lutions, dotennined as soon as he waa paid to 
go .straight nway*down to his village home, and 
maybe gladden the heart of some old mother or 
father. But having to wait about two or three 
(lays until the vessel was paid off, he was ex¬ 
posed to temptation, and as soon as he received 
Ins hardly-earned wages there were—and are 
still, for that matter—numbers of unprincipled 
Ijfoplo all round the shipping-office with a thou¬ 
sand and one differeht expedients for robbing 
him. Many a man has made up his mind to 
have one glass of beer and tlicn get off to the 
station, but advantage has been taken of that, 
and while one man would engage him in con¬ 
versation a confederate would drug tlie beer. 
The unfortunate seaman would quickly lose 
consciousness, and wake up probably in a police- 
station, and robbed of every farthing he pos¬ 
sessed. Once more, then, boys, and for the last 
time, listen to 'the advice of an old sailor. 
'Whether you are going into the Royal Na>'y 
or the Mercantile Marine it matters not, but— 
avoid th-c drink. 

Tlierc is an excellent reflation in the Royal 
Navy prohibiting boys under eighteen, whether 
offic<!r.s or seamen, from having spirits served 
out to them, and many captains in the mer¬ 
chant service are very particular; but the 
danger is not so much on board, it is when 
the youngsters get away ashore on leave. 

J-fowever, our space is up, and although we 
feci that many points have been left out, we 
trust we have given our country readers a little 
insight into nautical matters. So with one 
more piece of advice wo will take our leave : 
“ Fear God, honour the Queen, and respect 
yourselves.’* 


KNOTS AND COKDAGE. 


PART T. 

A SHORT SPLICE. 

T his is used for permanently uniting the ends 
of two ropes, or of mending one rope if it 
has-broken, where the size of the spHce does not 
aignify. 

Con)mcnco by unlaying the strands of the 
two ends ft sufficient distance, which you will 
be ablo to judge by measuring tlie rope round 
twice, and umaying to tliat hmgth. Tlien 
cnitch the ends" together, and see that the 
strands are alternated, as shown in the cut. 



Now ipre.ss the two ropes close together, take 
tiio left-hand .strand, and pass it over the strand 
next to it, and pass it underneatli the .second 
strand. Do the same with the other strands, 
and haul taut. It is usual to put the strands 
of one rope through twice, and the others only 
once. 



FiC. 2.—Short Splice. After the Strands have 
been pasted, before tightening. 

After tho splice has been stretched, the ends 
are cut off, and it is rubbed into shape. 


"When yon have learned to make the short 
splice, you will have no difficulty with any of ' 
the others. 

An Eye Splice. —This is used to make an eye 
or a loop at the end of a rope. Sometimes the 
eye is .spliced round an iron ring called a thim¬ 
ble ; hut it is a useful splice for many purposes. 
Unlay the strands for the distance of twice the 
circumference of the rope. Then bend the rope 
round, according to the size you intend making 
the eye. Lay the sti-ands, one on the top of 
the rope and one underneath (Fig. 3) ; then 



Fig. 3.—An Eye Splice* Begun. 

commence with the middle strand, and having 
opened the rope with a marlinspike, put it 
underneath the hrst strand in the rope (Fig. 4); 



Fig. 4.—Two Strands through. 


the next end is taken over the first strand and 
under the second, and tho third end is taken 
under the third strand underneath. Follow thi.s 
up once more, then stretch and roll the splice 
and cut off the ends. 



Fig. S.^-Completed. 


A Loxcj Splice. —This is used in repairing or 
joining ninning rigging, where the rope has to 
pass through tlie sheave of a block, for which a 
.short splice would be too large. 

Commence by unlaying the ends of the two 
ropes to the length of five tinie.s and a half the 
circumferc’ncc of tho rope. Crutch them to¬ 
gether in the same manner as you would for a 
short .splice. WJien you liavo done this, begin 
unlaying one of the strands, and filling in the 
space it leaves with the strand belonging to the 
other rope that is nearest to it. Tlien turn the 
ropes round, and proceed in the same manner 
with the two next strands that will come oppo¬ 
site to their rc.spective Jays. Then cut off some 
of tho long strand, and it ought to look like 
Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6.—Long Splice before it is finished off. 

To finish the splice off, unravel tho end of 
each strand, %nd take away about one-third of 
the yam of which each is composed. Now knot 
them together, each pair, tighten them well in, 
and then, with the aid of the* marlinspike, put 
each end once under one strand. Stretch the 
splice, and cut off tho ends. 

A Grummet. —This is a perfect ring of rope, 
and though apparently difficult, is really very 
simple in its construction. Commence by 
unlaying a piece of rope until you have ex¬ 
tracted a strand. Take tho strand, lay one part 
over the other, and then begin laying it up 
again, following the lay, or groove, round and 
round until you have filled it all in, as in 
Fig. 7. 

Finish off by hiking away a portion of eai^h 
frtrand, knotting tho two together, and pa-ssing 
the ends underneath as in a long splice. 

In order to make a gniminet of a certain size, 
you must calculate three times the circum¬ 


ference of the .size you require, and add six times 
the round of the rope. If you commence with 



Fig. T.-'A Qrummet before it Is finished off. 

your strand that length, you will obtain the 
desired sized grummet. 


BIRDS’ EGGS. AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 



Br THE Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.i.s. 
Oioplain and Lecturer to the “ Fellomhip 
cj’ AnijnaW Friends." 

(Continued from page 625.) 

T he eggs of the Grey Wagtail (Fig. 25) arc 
about five in number^though six may often 
bo found. The ne.st is rather roughly made of 
grasses and moss, lined with w'ool au(i feathers, 
being carefully hidden away from sight and 
placed on the ground, it is not easily found 
except by practised eyes. 

Tile plan which I used to adopt was to enter 
into partnership with another collector, at the 
('nd of tho season drawing lots for the odd egg.s. 
Wo found that by hunting in couples we pro¬ 
cured many more eggs than by working singl}’. 
So, whenever we came to a stream, wo used to 
take opposite sides, go very slowly along it, and 
very carefully examine the banks, and a belt oi 
six or seven yards from the edge. By this 
plan of action we found many a nest whicli 
would otherwise have escaped us, but as it was, 
I do not think that any one ever found a nest 
with which we were not previously acquainted. 

Ground nests are never very easy to find, 
and this rule holds good with the nest of the 
SivYLARK (Fig. 20). It is generally made in a 


hole—such, for e.xumplc, as the footprint of a 
horse—and, as a rule, does not project above the 
ground. 

When the mother bird is sitting upon her 
eggs, her brown-mottled back so exactly har¬ 
monises with the surrounding objects that a 
sharp eye is required in order to detect her. She 
is so dutiful a mother that she will not mov.' 
oven when nearly trodden upon, and, indot^d. 
field labourers often unintentionally kill tho bird 
■when at their work. 

The eggs, which arc four, or perhaps five, in 
number, are also so inconspicuous that even 
when the parent is away they are not easily de¬ 
tected. 


The egg of the Woodlark (Fig. 27) is some¬ 
what like that of the skylark, but of a lighter 
hue. Tlie nest is found in similar situations, 
but all the many nests which I have seen were 
placed in more sheltered localities, the skylark 
seeming rather to prefer the middle of a ficM, 
and the Woodlark its edges. There are, of course, 
exceptions in either ease. 

Finding tho nest of the Blunting is always a 
welcome event to tho collector. The bird ia 
rapidly becoming scarce, aud the^nest is rather u 
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very much resembles that of the raven except in 
size. 

The nest is placed on the very top of some 
lofty tree, so that the climber must have a , 
strong head as well as a stou^ heart. 

When I was a boy 1 was generally chosen to 1 

under ordinary circunistance.s, but this trte 
grew at such an angle, and had such a curious 
bend in its endeavours to straighten itself, tliat 
it had to be climbed like the cat harpins ” 
of a ship. 

The worst of the business was, that tlie slcn- 

Rook’s eggs requires a strong head. Moreover, 
as the Rook mostly builds in company, and tlie 
trees which contain Rooks’ nests are mostly 
within private grounds, the collector must be 
careful to avoid trespassing. 

Botli the eggs of the Rook (Fig. 41) and 



Raven. 2.—Starling. 3.--«Jay. 4.—Ro8e*coiour Pastor. 


I.—Tomtit. 2.- Skylark. 3.—Yellow-hammer. 4.-Goldfinch. 


of the crow arc so similar to each other, and 8( 
vaiiable in colonr, that they may easily be mJs 
taken. The markings of the Rook^s egg are 
liowcver, as a mle, smaller and less dehnet 
than tliose of the crow’s egg. 

Not only by its smaller size, hut by itslighte 
colour, the egg of the Jackdaw (Fig. 42) i 
easily distinguishable from tho.se of the othc 
members of the crow tribe. Jackdaws' nc.'^t 


do the climbing, never having been affected by 
heights. On one occasion we attacked a Crow’s 
nest in a peculiarly awkw ard position. The tree 
on which it was placed was not a very tall one, 


as I neared the top, and a stiff breeze made it 
swing in a singularly uncomfortable manner. 1 
did succeed in getting the eggs at lost, but it 


A Rookery. 


Crow’s Nest. 

the starliiigs, to build in any place which wi 
afford them a shelter. Four or five eggs* 
occasionally a sixth, are usually found in tli 
clumsy bundle of sticks which serves them for 
nest. 

(Tv be continued ) 


was a foolhardy business, and ought neither to 
have been undertaken nor permitted. 

Tiik nest of the Rook, at least the under 
surface of it, is too familiar to need description. 
As in the case of the crow, the capture of the 


but it was very slight for an oak-tre?, and 
insteM of being rooted in level ground, pro¬ 
jected from the side of a sandstone cliff. 

The only plan of getting at the nest was by 
scrambling down to the roots of the tree, and 
then ascending it. Oaks are easy trees to climb 











CliAPTEH II. 

P ip hurried downstairs and out at the 
door, and seemed to walk on air all the 
wav home. It was quite a mile oft', but it 
ap^ared to him that he reached it in 
an instant of time. 

Mrs. Allen, who was sittinji; quietly in 
the upper room she rented, hard at the 
needlework by which she supMrted herself 
and son, was almost startled when the latter 
tuddenly burst in, bringing with him quite 
a stream of fresh air, and with flushed 
check* and eyes bright with hope delivered 
the important intelligence that he had got 
a place. 

“A place ! ” exclaimed hi.s mother, in 
surprise. “ Where ? ” 

“Number 20, -Street, at Mr.—a— 

Schneider’s. He's inch a kind man, and 
sells clocks and toys, and I like him so 
mneh : he took me without any character, 
and he means to call me Pip, and I’m to have 
three shillings a week and my dinner, and 
‘-upper too when I stay all night, as I may 
bare to do sometimes; and I shall have 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays always 
tube at home with you, mother.’’ 

These words were poured forth in a 
Itrrent rather than spoken; and when he 
bad finished the excited boy threw his arms 


SCHWE'IDER' 


He fell sprawling into the room. 
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and Pip, after reTolring the matter in his 
mind for an instant, took a very sensible 
and decided coarse of action. He walked 
straight to the door, tamed the handle with 
an energetic twist, and palled it sharply 
open. 

The resnlt of this operation was some¬ 
what startling, inasmach as it gave free 
admission to the sarly youth, who at that 
precise moment was looking through the 
keyhole, and who, upon the sadden open¬ 
ing of the door, fell sprawling into the 
room upon his hands and knees. 

He remained in that ignominious posture 
looking up at Pip, whilst Pip, in amaze¬ 
ment, stood looking down upon him. 

If the intruder had been accessible to 
any feeling of shame he would have blushed 
to have been detected under such prying 
circumstances, but as he was not he simply 
exclaimed, with an inane grin, 

“Oh my! Oo’d a thought it ? ” 

“ Thought what ? ” Pip asked. 

“ Why, that you was goin’ to let ns in in 
that sudd’n way.” 

“ 1 didn’t know it was you,” returned 
Pip. “ Why were you there ? 

“ Sh! don’t speak so loud, else old 
Schneider ’ll ’oar yer,” said the other. 

“ I suppose you did want something, 
didn’t you ? ” Pip continued. 

“Well, yes, I did,” 

“What?” 

“ Well, yer see, Marks downstairs likes 
to live well ’issclf, but ’c don’t seem to 
think the boy that makes ’issclf useful 
wants ’is food as well as ’e does.” 

“ Doesn’t he give you any dinner ? ” 

“ Not ’e, unless yer calls a couple o’ 
taturs, an’ the bone of a mutton chop arter 
’e’s ’ad all the meat off of it, dinner.” 

“ I don’t,” said Pip, promptly. 

“ No more do I; an’ that’s the kind o’ 
livin’ ’e gives me. It’s ’ard lines, ain’t it ? ” 

“Very,” admitted Pip, “ if that's all 
you’ve had to eat to-day.” 

“ It is, indeed,” was the doleful re¬ 
joinder, “ ’an I feels reg’lar rawenous.” 

" No wonder either.” 

“ Well, there was a beautiful savoury 
smell up these stairs, an’ knowing what a 
good-natured chap you are, I came to see 
if yer couldn’t give me a mouthful o’ 
something.” 

“I would in a minute,” returned Pip, 
earnestly, “ if I had any to give, but I am 
sorry to say it’s all gone.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the other ; “ d’yer 
mean to say yer’ve emptied that basin ? ” 

“ Yes, I have, indeed. I wouldn’t, though, 
if I’d known you wanted ‘some; but I was 
very hungry myself to-day, and I’ve eaten 
every morsel of it.” 

The surly youth’s surly features assumed 
an expression little short of ferocious as he 
muttered darkly to himself, “ Ew’ry mor¬ 
sel ! an’ that basin must ’a ’ad a ole pound 
o’ Irish stow in it, at the very least.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped now,” said 
Pip, “but to-morrowl’ll save some foryou.” 

“ Ugh ! ” growled Maks’s boy, in a 
despairing tone—“what’s the good o’ 
that ? I shall be starved before then, an’ 
my ghost ’ll come an’ ’aunt yer.” 

And wit’u this he went slowly down¬ 
stairs, murmuring threats all the way till 
he reached the pa.ssago, when his employer 
summoned him into his ofBce, and dis¬ 
patched him on an errand to London Wall 
to increase his appetite in the north wind. 

Pip finished his day’s work with much 
satisfaction to himself and his master, and 
was permitted to return home at seven 
o’clock, when he amused his mother by 
detailing his •xpsricnccs. 


A week had passed, when one afternoon 
Mr. Schneider said to him, 

“ Pip, 1 shall want yon to sleep here to¬ 
night.’’ 

As this was a part of the conditions of 
his engagement, no objection oould be 
offered, and Pip simply replied, " Very 
well, sir.” 

“ You’ll fimd a bed all ready in de back 
room yonder, an’ you’ll be very snug an’ 
comfortable.” 

With these remarks his master went out. 
Pip saw no more of him that day, and as 
evenin g drew on the charwoman who did the 
cleaning of the house brought him his 
supper, and having made his b^, took her 
depj^ture. 

Ihp, left alone, began to feel particularly 
dull and solitary. 

He sat by the embers of the fire that 
were rapidly dying out, and although the 
gas was alight, and the Dutch clocks ticked 
cheerfully enough, the large empty house 
impressed him unpleasantly. 

He was not a timid or superstitious boy; 
ho had been too well trained by his mother 
for that. But still he could scarcely sup¬ 
press the nervous tremor that crept over 
him in spite of himself. He heard the 
clocks strike the hours without as well as 
within. Eight, nine, ten. 

It was time to go to bod, he thought, 
and lighting a small taper, he turned out 
the gas in the front room, and proceeded 
to the bock, which was his sleeping apart¬ 
ment. Ho paused a moment on the landing 
os he went, and listened. 

All being quiet, he passed on into the 
room and closed the door. He then knelt 
down by the bedside and said his prayers, 
and a few moments after he was undressed 
and in bed. He lay awake a short time, 
thinking of his mother, and then gradually 
dozed off. 

He seemed to have been only a few 
moments asleep, when he was aroused by a 
strange sensation. 

The bed on which he lay teemed to be in 
motion ! 

The natural effect of such an unusual 
phenomenon upon most boys would have 
been to cause them to make a frantic 
plunge, and hide their heads under the 
bedclothes. Some might possibly have 
screamed or yelled “ murder.” 

But Pip ^d neither. As has already 
been explained, although a delicate boy 
to look at, and possessed of a kindly and 
gentle nature, he was no coward, and being 
now thoroughly restored to consciousness, 
he lay quite still, to assure himself that the 
sensation he experienced was real and not 
the result of fancy, or a dream. 

A second or two was quite sufficient to 
convince him that it was the former. 

Ho could distinctly feel the bedstead 
moving slowly up and down. By a slight 
stretch of imagination, he could have 
fancied himself at sea, and that it was the 
swell of the waves that tossed him. He 
remembered having been once in a sailing- 
boat with his father, and the motion was 
something like that; the only difference 
being that the bedstead did not roll as the 
boat did. His position was somewhat har¬ 
rowing, but still he remained perfectly 
quiet, and although ho felt drops of mois¬ 
ture oozing from his forehead, and that 
peculiar creeping, chilly sensation, fami¬ 
liarly known as the trickling of cold water 
down the back, he uttered not the slightest 
sound. 

Eds thoughts, owing to the strain upon 
his nervous system, were wonderfully 
acute, as ho reflected there in the dark. 


and he found himself trying with aU his 
might to account for the strange move¬ 
ment. 

He remembered that it was a shut-up 
bedstead on which he lay, which, in the 
daytime, presented the appearance of a 
respectable chest of drawers; that the 
fioor on which it rested was perfectly 
solid; that there was no trapdoor, or any¬ 
thing of that sort, by which a person might 
ascend. Next that it was impossi¬ 
ble that the bedstead could move itself, 
and therefore it followed, as a natural con¬ 
sequence, that somebody must be moving it,, 
and that the somebody, whoever it was,, 
must be underneath it at that moment. He 
had just arrived at this conclusion when the 
bedstead suddenly reared itself up into a 
perpendicular position, and sent him flying 
heels over head into the hollow recess 
behind, clothes and all. 

An unpleasant kind of impression that 
he should be smothered was Mginning to- 
seize upon him, when down came the bed¬ 
stead again in an equally startling manner. 
Then it commenced a series of playful 
jumps and joggings enough to have scared 
B timid lad out of his wits. But the very 
boisterous character of these operations 
tended to defeat themselves, and Pip had 
by this time pretty nearly made up his- 
mind that he was being played upon. 

But by whom ? That was the question. 
Who was there in the house at that time of 
night who would seek recreation in such a 
kind of practical joking ? 

The thought of the surly youth recurred 
to him. It might be he. It was just the 
kind of trick to recommend itself to a mis¬ 
chievous and spiteful disposition such as 
the young rough — not to speak un¬ 
charitably—had given such good evidence 
of possessing. 

Besides, did he not owe Pip a grudge for 
not sharing his dinner with him ? Had he 
not threatened to “ ’aunt ” him ? Un¬ 
doubtedly he had. And might he not be 
carrying out his threat in this unpleasantly 
scaring way ? There was only one thing 
again.st such a supposition, and that was, 
that the surly youth had gone home 
hours before, in which case the idea must, 
so far as he was concerned, fall at once 
to the ground. 

These mental arguments, which take 
some time to write, passed through Pip’s 
brain with more than electric speed, and 
not being able to come to any definite 
decision he determined to make a strong 
effort to discover the truth. 

For this purpose he threw himself flat 
on his face, and, drawing close to the edge 
of the bed, he leant over, and extending his 
arm as far as possible, felt cautiously under 
the bed. 

Almost immediately his outstretched 
Angers came in contact—not with a boy— 
but a rough, hairy mass, like the coat of a 
shaggy dog or the fur of a bear. 

He hastily withdrew his hand with a 
start. What did it mean ? Was it an 
animal with four legs instead of two that 
was so near to him ? Ho would investigate 
again after a moment, he thought. 

This intention, however, was interrupted 
by his feeling the bedclothes being drawn 
gradually off towards the foot. He at 
once gripped them firmly with both his 
hands, a proceeding which the mysterious 
operator re.sented by a hollow groan. 

It was somewhat awful in it» depth, and 
>ot at the same time it struck Pip that it 
had a great deal of the surly youth’s quality 
of tone about it, and he waitra, holding on 
tightly to the clothes. 
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spectre, or whoerer it might be, 
Mia <m tightly also, and for an instant they 
pUyed a sort of ghostly game at “ puUey- 
iisalsy** with each other. 

AftOT continuing this for some little time 
np allowed the clothes to yield to the 
force applied to them; but he followed 
them closely, and jnat as they were about 
to he drawn beneath the foot of the bed he 
lunged out suddenly with bis right hand, 
and made a grip at a venture. 

He caught something—something that 
felt very much like a human far. 

This, at any rate, was satisfactory, and 
he clutched it firmly, and extending his 
left hand in tho same manner he found 
himself in immo<!=?te possession of a second 
ear, to which hu alro clung tonacionsiy. 
These operations seemed to cause much 
pertnrbation to the owner of the ears, and 
there was a great deal of growling and 
writhing and plunging in tho vicinity of 
the bedstead's foot. 

In spite, however, of those demonstra¬ 
tions, Pip maintained his hold, his grip 
becoming in his excitement quite vice- 
like. Homan endurance has its limits, and 
tho spectre, having reachrd the oxtn'mest 
print, could beer no more, and burst forth 
with a prolonged yell of angpiish, “ 0—h, 
don’t! ye’re a pullin’ my two ears out by 
the roots! ” 

These words were sufficient for Pip, and 
he at once released his prisoner, and waited 
quietly for what was to come next. 

After a moment a shnfHing sound became 
audible, and presently a white object 
stemed to rise up from out tho floor, in 
front of tho bed. 

The moonlight, though it did not shine 
directly in at the window, was yet suftioi<-nt I 
T j enable him to discern this object, though I 
somewhat indistinctly. He kept bis eyes | 
riveted upon it, not bo much in fear as ' 
‘urprise ; since, although the voice he had j 
bt?3iid was undoubtedly tho surly youth’s, i 
the form he now g.azed ntwn was more ' 
like that of a bear than anything <dse, j 
A white bear. He could define its head, ' 
its ptointed muzzle, and its paws, and the ; 
aninud seemed to be performing the opera¬ 
tion of rubbing its nose. 

Whilst he remained looking thus, and 
wondering, the creature suddenly uttered 
two angry growls, and stretched forth its 
fore arms threateningly towards him. 

The sounds and the action broke the 
!-'pcll that held him, and, springing from 
the bod in a kind of desperate paroxysm, 
he seized the intruder, not by his curs this 
time, but by the throat. 

His grip, owing to the strong nervous 
•■xcitement ho was under, was intensely 
■ ncrgetic, and the bear seemed to feel it so, 
ijr he struggled and growled, and made 
•very paossible effort to get away. But 
Pip stuck to him like a leech, and, finding 
that there was no escape, the fictitious 
brute dropped his growlings, and gasped, 
in a very abject and pitiful tone, 

“ D’yer want to choke a feller 
“Who are you? Tell mo!” returned 
his captor, 08 he shook him till his teeth 
chattered in his head. 

“ I’m Marks’s boy,” was the jerky reply: 

" if ycr don’t believe me, light th’ cancUe 
an’ sec.” 

Pip took him at his word, and releasing 
'iim at once, struck a match and applied it 
to the taper that stood on the table. 

The sudden illumination fully revealed 
the surly youth, but in an extraordinary 
. disguise. Bearish enough in his manner, 
\ he now presented a very startling imitation 
\ of the whose nature was so akin to 

I Us own. 


“ So it is yon, after all I ” exclaimed Pip, 
after oontemplating him silently for an 
instant. 

" Er course it is,” the other answered. 
“And what is that yoa’ve wrapped 
yourself np in ? ” 

“A bou-skin. My master deals in 
them sort o’ things, an’ I put this on for a 
lark.” 

“ To frighten me, I snppoee ? ” said Pip. 
“ I don’t like such larks.’’ 

“ Well, it ’am’t done yor any ’arm, ’as 
it?” 

“ No: hut it might have done. Suppose 
you’d scared me into a fit ? ” 

“ I don’t think ye're th’ sort to be frit 
very easy. I’m mistook in yer very much, 
I am.” 

“Well, if I’m not frightened I’m 
cold. See how you’ve pulled off the bed¬ 
clothes.” 

“ Never mind, yer can easy put ’em on 
ag’in.” 

“ I know that, but I hojie you won’t plav 
any more of theso tricks. You wouldn't 
like me to complain to Mr. Marks, would 
you ? ” 

“ Shouldn’t care if yer did,” returned the 
surly youth, looking very fierce ; “ ’oo’s ’e ?’ 
“ Your master.” 

“ Oh ! 1 don't mind ’im.” 

But this assumed indifference quickly 
disappeared, and he offered to help Pip to 
make the Ix'd again. 

By the time this was accomplishe<l tho 
latter hud forgotten his indignation, which 
his companion perceiving, ho said to him, 
familiarly, 

“ 'Ad any supper to-night? ’’ 

“ Yes,” Pip replied; “bread and cheese.” 
“Got any left?” 

“ Thore’o a piece on tho plate. You’re 
welcome to it if you like.” 

Surly pounced upon tho fragments, and 
cleared them np in a moment; and peace 
being now e.stablished, he said, inquiringly, 
“ Your name’s Pip, ain’t it ? ” 

“ Yea.” 

“ ’Ow rum!” 

“ It is rather uncommon. Whiit's 
yours ? ” 

“ Pug.” 

“ Pug! That’s moro curious still.” 

“ That’s only a nickname. My right 
name’s Peter.” 

“Mine’s George.” 

“ Why was you called Pip ? ” 

“ It's short for Pippins. 1 was named 
so because I used to have rosy cheeks. 
Why were you culled Png ? ” 

“ 'Cos when I was a baby there was a 
little puppy dawg as used to snuggle down 
wi’ mo in th’ crMle. 'Is name was Pug, 
an’ mother called me after ’im ’cos wo was 
so much alike.” 

Pip laughed at this explanation, and 
then, feeling sleepy, he suggested to his 
companion that he should liko to go to 
bed. 

“ All right,” returned tho latter, assent- 
“I sleeps downstairs in th’ back 
room ; but if yer like I’ll stop ’ere an’ keep 
ycr comp'ny. Theer’s plenty er room for 
two in your bod.” 

“ I shouldn't mind,” returned Pip, “ but 
I don’t know whether Mr. Schneider would 
allow it.” 

“Wot does it matter whether’e would 
or not. ’Ow’s ’e to know ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t like to do anything that he 
would object to,” said Pip; “ but I’ll ask 
him to-morrow.” 

“E’d be sure to say no. ’E don’t like 
me.” 

“ Then I think you’d better go to yonr 
own bed.” 


“ Ugh! you are unkind, an’ so precious 
lonely as it is downstairs, too.” 

“'X’ou’ro not afraid, are you?” asked 
Pip. 

“ Me ? not I! I ain’t afraid er nothink. 
I ain’t!” was the bold reroonso; “I 
fought p'raps you might feel timid like 
in a strange ’ouse all by yerself.” 

“No; I’m not.” 

“ Oh, very well, then. Good night.” 

“ Qo^ night! ” 

In a very lingering and reluctant manner 
Pug left the room. 

Pip could heeir him going downstairs- 
slowly, step by step, as though he would 
much rather have remained above. 

At length, however, he reached the hall, 
and went shuffling along tho passage, until 
he reached the room in the rear of the- 
offico on the groimd-floor, which was his- 
slecpin g apartment. The sound then ceased. 
and it seemed, from the silenoe, that Pug 
had retired to redt. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAN!> 
AND SEA 
By Joizs Vkkne. 

PART 11. 

CHAmtE XI.— A BOWL OF PPNC7I. 

T ITE afternoon was passing away, and it 
was now post four o'clock, when the 
sound of drums, cymbals, and a Variety of 
native instruments was heard at the end of 
the main thoroughfare. The market w:ts 
still going on with the same animation us 
before; half a day’s screeching and fight¬ 
ing seemed neither to have wearied the 
voioce nor broken the limbs of tho de¬ 
moniacal trafflokers; there was a coii- 
sidorahlo number of slaves still to be 
disposed of, and the dealers were haggling 
over the remaining lots with an excituiueui 
of which a sudden ranio on the London 
Stock Exchange could give a very inade¬ 
quate conception. 

But the mscordant concert which sud¬ 
denly broke UMn the ear was tho signal 
for business to M at once suspended. Tin; 
crowd might cease its uproar, and recover 
its breath. The King of Kazonnde, Moen;' 
Loonga, was about to honour the lah-oui 
with a visit. 

Attended by a large retinue of wives, 
officers, soldiers, and slaves, the monarch 
was conveyed to the middle of the market¬ 
place in an old palanquin, from which he 
was obliged to have five or six people to 
help him to descend. Alvez and tho other 
traders advanced to meet him with tin; 
most exaggerated gestures of reverence, 
all of which he received as hia rightful 
homage. 

Ho was a man of fifty years of ago, but 
might easily have passed for eighty. U c 
looked like an old, decrepit monkey. On 
his head was a kind of tiara, adorned with 
leopards’ claws dyed red, and tufts of 
greyish-whito hair, ■ this was the usuitl 
crown of tho sovereigns of Kazoniule. 
From his waist hung two skirts of coodou- 
hide, stiff as blacksmiths’ aprons, and em¬ 
broidered with pearls. The tattooiiiga on 
his breast wore so numerous that his pedi¬ 
gree, which they declared, might seem tn 
reach back to time immemorial. His wrists 
and arms were encased in copper bracelets, 
thickly encrusted with beads; ho wore a 
pair of top-boots, a present from Alve/ 
some twenty years ago; in his left ham I 
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ho carrieil a CTcat stick surmounted by a 
silver knob ; in his right a fly-flapper with 
a handle studded writh pearls; over his 
head was carrieil an old umbrella with as 
many patches as a harleijuin's coat, wMlst 
from his neck hung • Cousin Benedict s 
magnifyiog-glaEB, ana on his nose were the 
spectacles which had been stolen from Bat’s 
pocket. 

Kuch was the appearance of the potentate 
beneath whose sway the country trembled 
for a hundred miles round. 

By virtue of his sovereignty Moent 
lioonga clsiiued to be of oelestial origin ; 
and any subject who should have tbe 
audacity to raise a question on this point 


behind her, ready at the slightest si^ to 
perform the most menial services. Did his 
majesty wish to sit down, two of them 
would immediately stoop to the ground 
and form a seat with tlieir bodies, whilst 
others would have to lie down and support 
his feet upon their backs: a throne and 
footstool of living ebony. 

Amidst the staggftring, half-tipsy crowd 
of ministers, ofiBcers, and magicians that 
composed Moen6 Loonga's suite, there wa.s 
hardly a man to bo seen who had not lost 
either an eye, an ear, or hand, or nose. 
Death and mutilation were the only two 
punishments practised in Kazonnde, and 
the slightest offence involved the instant 


drums, whilst others played on instruments 
called viarimhai^ a kind of dulcimer made 
of two rows of different-sized goui-ds 
fastened in a frame, and struck hy stiiks 
with indiarublier balls at the end. To ai.y 
but native ears the music was perfectly 
deafening. 

Several flags and banners were carried 
in the procession, and amongst these 
was mixed up a number of long pikes, 
upon which were stuck the skulls of 
various chiefs which Moene Loonga had 
conquered in buttle. 

As the king was helpcni out of his palan¬ 
quin, the acclamation rose higher and 
higher from every quarter. The soldiers 
attached to the caravans '’red off their old 
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*'Tna potentate beneath whose sway the country trembled." 


■would have been dispatched forthwith to ' 
another world. All his actions, his eating 
and drinking, were supposed to be per¬ 
formed by divine impulse. He certainly 
drank like no other mortal; his officers and 
ministers, confirmed tipplers as they were, 
appeared sober men in comparison with 
himself, and he seemed never to be doing 
anything but imbibing strong pombe and 
over-proof spirit, with which Alvoz kept 
him liberally supplied. 

In his harem Moene' Loonga had wives of 
all ages from forty to fourteen, most of 
whom accompanieil him on his visit to the 
hikimi. Moena, the chief wife, who was 
culled the queen, was the eldest of them 
all, and, like the rest, was of royal blood. 
She was a vixenish-looking woman, very 
gaily attired ; she wore a kind of bright | 
tartan over a skirt of woven grass, cnibroi- I 
dered with pearls ; round her throat was | 
a (irofusion of necklaces, and her hair was 
mounted up in tiers that toppled high j 
above her head, niakuig her resemble some 
hideous monster. The younger wives, all ' 
of them sisters or cousins of the king, were [ 
less elaborately dressed. They walked i 


amputation of some member of the body. 
The loss of the ear was considered the 
severest penalty, as it prevented the possi¬ 
bility of wearing earrings. 

The governors of districts, or kilolos, 
whether hereditary or appointed for four 
years, were distinguished by red waistcoats 
and zebra-skui caps; in their hands they 
brandished long rattans, coated at one 
extremity with a vaniish of magic drugs. 

The weapons carried by the soldiers 
consisted of wooden bows adorned with 
I fringes and provided with asparebowstring, 

^ knives filed into the shape of serjients’ 
tongues, lung, broad lances, and shields of 
palm wood, ornamented with arabesques. 
In the matter of uniform, the royal army 
had no demands to make upon the royal 
treasury. 

Amongst the attendants of the king there 
was a considerable number of sorcerers and 
naisicians. Tlie sorcerers, or mgunya, were 
practically the physicians of the court, the 
savages having the most implicit faith in 
divinations and iucantations of every kind. 

The musicians were of both sexes, some 
performing on shrill rattles, some on huge 


guns, though the reports were almost too : 
feeble to bo heanl above the noisy vicifera- i 
tions of the crowd; and the havildara 
rubbed their black noses with cinnabar 
powder, which they carried in bags, and 
prostrated themselves. Alvez advanced 
and presented the king writh some ftvsli 
tobacco, “ the apjieasing herb," as it is 
called in the native dialect; and certainly 
Moene Loonga seemed to require some 
appeasing, as, for some unknown reason, 
he was iu a thoroughly bad tcnipiT. 

Coimbra, Ibn Hamisb, and the dealers all 
came forward to pay their court to the 
monarch, the Arabs greeting him with the 
cry of marhaha, or welcome; others clapped 
their hands and bowed to the very ground; 
while some even smeared themselves writh 
mud, in token of their most servile subjec¬ 
tion. 

But Moene Loonga scarcely took noticeof 
any of them ; he went staggering along, 
rolling like a ship upon a stormy sea, and 
made his way jiast the crowd of slaves, 
each of whom, no less than their masters, 
trembled lest he should think fit to claim 
them for his own. 

Negoro, who kept close to Alvez's side, 
did not fail to render his homage along 
with the rest. Alvez and the king weir 
carrying on a conversation in the native 
language, if that could be called a conver¬ 
sation in which Moene Loonga meiely 
jerked out a few monosyllables from his 
mflamed au.l swollen lips. He was asking 
Alvez to replenish his stock of brandy. 

“ We arc proud to welcome your majesty 
at the market of Kazonnde,” Alvez was 
saydng. 

Get me brandy,” was all the drunken 
king’s reply. 

“ Will the king take jioiube or mead " 
asked Alvez. 

"Brandy! give mo fiie-wab'r I’’ yelled 
the king, in a fury. “ For every drop you 
shall have—’’ 

“ A drop of a white man’s hlood I ” sug¬ 
gested Negoro, glancing at Alvez. 

“ Yes, yes , kul a white man.” 

" There is a white man here,’’ said 
Alvez, " who has killed my agent. Ho 
must be pimished fur his act." 

" Send him to King Masonga! ’’ cried 
the king. " Masonga and the As.suas will 
cut him up and eat him alive.” 

Only too true it is that canuibalisiii is 
still openly practised in certain proviiices 
of Central Africa. Livingstone rocortls 
that the Manyuemas not only eat men 
killed iu warfare, but even buy slaves for 
that purjKise. Cameron relates how, in the 
doiuinious of Moene Booga, dead bodies 
were soaked for a few days in running 
water, as a preparation fur their being 
devoujed; and Stanley found traces of a 
widely-spread cannibalism auiongst the 
inhabitants of Vkusu. 

But however horrible might be the 
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manner of death proposed by Mocne 
Loonpa, it did not suit Negoro’s purpose 
to let Dick Sands out of bis clutches. 

■‘Yes. you shall have the tire-water,” 
assented Alvez, ” and what is more, you 
ilall have it all alight.” 

Jloene Loonga did not conceal his satis- 
taction. Wives and courtiers alike were 
full of anticipation. They had all drunk 
brandy, but they hud not drunk brandy 
slight. And not only was their thirst for 
alcohol to bo satisfiw; their thirst for 
blood was to be indulgeil; and when it is 
remembered how, oven among the civiliserl, 
drunkenness reduces a man below the level 
of a brute, it may bo imaginerl to what 
barbarous cruelties Dick .Ssnds was likely 
to be exposed. The idea of torturing a 
white man was not altogether repugnant 
to the coloured blood of either Alvez or 
Coimbra, while with Jiegoro the spirit of 
rengeance was rampant. 

-Vight, without any intervening twilight, 
was soon drawing on, and the conU-m- 
flated display could hardly fail to be effec- 
tire. The programme for the evening 
coimsted of two parts; first, the blazing 
pouch-bowl; then the torture, culmm.st- 
iugin an execution. 

The destined srictim was still closely con¬ 
fined in his dark and dreary dungeon ; all 
the slaves, whether sold or not, had been 
iriren back to the barracks, and the chi- 
toka was cleared of every one except the 
■lare-deulers, the havildai-s, and the sol- 
dien, who hoped, by favour of tlie king, to 
iave a share of the flaming punch. 

Alvez did not long delay the proceedings, 
deordered a Luge caldron, capable of con- 
siaing more tbiau twenty gallons, to be 
;laced in the centre of the market-place. 
Into this were emptied several casks of 
sighly-rectified spirit, of a very inferior 
juality, to which was added a supply of 
■Jinamon and other spices, no ingredient 
dag omitted which was likely to give a 
I ungency to suit the savage palate. 

The whole royal retinue formed a circle 
^;nttd the king. Fascinated by the sight 


“ Set it alight! ” cried the slave-dealer, 
grinning slily as he spoke. 

The king applied the match to the sur- | 


enormous metal ladle, attached to a polo, 
and as the flames rose yet higher and 
higher they seemed to throw a more and 


"The king had taken fire internally." 


face of the TOirit. The effixjt was instan¬ 
taneous. Hugh above the edge of the 
bowl the blue flame rose and curled. To 
give intensity to the process Alvez bud 
added a sprinkling of salt to the mixture, 
and this caused the fire to cast upon the 
faces of all around that lurid glare which 
is generally associated with apparitions of 


■Alvez advanced and presented the king with some fresh tobacco." 


^ the spirit, Moene Loonga came reeling 
k to the edge of the punch-bowl, and 
i^med ready to plunge himself head fore- I 
aoit into it. Alvez held him back, at the 
*me time placing a Incifer in his hand. 


ghosts and phantoms. Half intoxicated 
already, the negroes yelled and gesticu¬ 
lated ; and, joining hands, they performed ; 
a fiendish dance around their monarch. 
Alvez stood and stirred the spirit with an I 


more unearthly glamour over the ape-like- 
forms that circled in their wild career. 

Moenh Loonga, in bis eagerness, soon 
seized the ladle from the slave-dealer’s 
hands, plunged it deep into the bowl, and 
bringing it up again full of the blazing 
punch, raised it to his lips. 

A horrible shriek brought the dancers to 
a sudden stand-still. By a kind of spon¬ 
taneous combustion, the king had taken 
fire internally; though it was a fire that 
emitted little beat, it was none the lets 
intense and consuming. In an instant one 
of the ministers in attendance ran to the 
king’s assistance, but he, almost as much 
alcoholised os his master, caught fire as 
well, and soon both monarch and minister 
lay writhing on the ground in unutterable 
agony. Not a soul was able to lend a 
helping band. Alvez and Negoro were at 
a loss what to do; the courtiers dared not 
expose themselves to so terrible a fate; the 
women had all fled in alarm, and Coimbra, 
awakened to the conviction of the uiflam- 
mability of his own condition, had rapidly 
decamped. 

To say the truth, it was impossible to do 
anything; water would have proved una¬ 
vailing to quench the pale blue flame that 
hovered over the prostrate forms, every 
tissue of which was so thoroughly im¬ 
pregnated with spirit, that combustion, 
though outwardly extinguished, would 
continue its work internally. 

In a few minutes life was extinct, hut 
the bodies continued long afterwards to 
hum; until, upon the spot where they had 
fallen, a few light ashes, some fragments 
of the spinal column, some fingers and 
some toes, covered with a thin layer of 
stinking soot, were all that remained of 
the King of Kazonnde and his ill-fated 
minister. 

(To be continved.) 
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EATS AND MICE AS PETS. 

By GoKno>* Stables, m.d., b.k. 

N previous papers I 
have been telling 
you all about dogs, 
how to know one 
breed from another, 
and how to keep and 
train them, and now 
to write upon rats 
and mice as pets 
will certainly seem 
to some like adesccnt 
from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 

In my home in the 
country I have all 
kinds of pets ; 1 

have lordly dogs big 
enough for any boy 
to ride upon, and I 
have other little fur¬ 
ry pets small enough 
to put into your 
Tvaistcoat-pocket ; but, big, or little, I am sure 
tliey all love me, because 1 love them. After 
.showing a gentleman my kennels the other day, 
1 let him have a look at my rats. 

“Why, doctor,*’ he said, “do you mean to 
say you have room for a rat iu that heart of 
yours?” 

Room for a rat ? Yes. Ratsare theinost amusing 
of pets; there is no end to the amount of fun and 
amusement they afford one. I candidly confess 
that when I was at first presented with a pair of 
«crimson*eyed white beauties I was just a little 


mouse is with him he wouldn’t move 
for a king’s ransom, he is so afraid 
to trample on or liurt it. If you 
spoke to him he would only answer 
you with his hazel eyes. 

“You can see for yourself,” Robert 
would say, “ that I’m a kind of en¬ 
gaged. It may seem absurd for me 
to have to nurse a mouse, but it is 
master’s mouse, so what’s the 
odds ? ’* 

Not only the pet mou.se, but the * 
rats run all over Robert, and that 
will show you how tame and gentle 
rats may become. Of niy Persian 
cat. Pretty Fay, they are not at 
all afraid ; pussy never attempts to 
luirt tliem, but I would willingly. 
give a penny for her thoughts at 
times when she sits looking at them 
for a whole hour at a stretch. 

Now, then, why, it may be asked, 
do I recommend rats and mice to 
boys as pets ? The question is very easily answered 
thus : Any amount of fun can be got out of them. 
Their tricks and manners are irresistibly amusing, 
and wdien they are properly tamed and ti*ained 
they will keep boys and their friends laughing 
for hours. The only objection which I ever 
heard urged against them was that they have 
not a pleasant smell. This is a ^at mistake, 
for, kept as I keep mine, they have not the 
slightest odour of any kind. Another thing to 
be said in their favour is this: they can be 
bought very cheaply—say, for sixpence or nine- 
pence each. You can usually get them to buy 
at bird-shops. If the shopkeeper of whom you 


^afraid to handle tliem ; I thought they would 
bite. They did not, however ; and, indeed, 1 
may tell you at once that rats, either whito or 
piebald, are exceedingly gentle and docile ; they 
might possibly bite a strange hand, but when 
you have even once fed them they know and 
Jove you ever after ; and the same may bo said 
about fancy mice. Tliere is an old saying that 
oxtremes meet, and I think you would believe 
it if you saw my enormous Newfoundland clog, 
iliuricano Bob, nursing a white mouse of mine 
cjilled Nebuchadnezzar. When Hurricane Bob is 
lying on the mat the mouse imagines there isn’t 
;i snugger comer in the universe than that in 
under the comer of Bob’s right ear. I’m not 
at all sure that Bob likes tlio duty of nurse 
thus imposed upon him, but oa long os the 


inquire has not got any, he can, at all events, 
tull you where you can procure them. 

Suppose, then—that you conclude to keep a 
few white rats, and I think two in one cage are 
I enough—before purchasing your pets you must 
i have their liouse prepared, so that they may 
] pop at once into all homo comforts. This 
; house, then, should be a large, roomy cage, like 
i the one in the engraving. Have it as big ns 
j you please, but it must not bo smaller than 
eighteen or twenty inches square. A si-ne qiid 
1 non is a dark, or retiring room, made of wood. 
Hera the bed is placed, and the nest, if they 
care to have one. Tliis room must have a little 
round door, opening out into the cage, and al.'^o 
u door big enough to put your hand in at one 
cud, in order to clean it out and give fresh 


bedding. The cage itself should have perehes, 
and at one end a tower with a spiral stAirc;l!^« 
leading up and ending in a flag-pole. The rats 
delight to climb up and stand on the root, 
and imagine themselves Polar bears, to whick 
animals they have, in certain attitudes, a luesti 
ridiculous resemblance. 

Every part of the cage must be uneatablo, fot 
rats are extremely fond of exercising their little 
jaws, and if the doors, etc., are not covered witt 
ziuc or tin, they very .soon demolish tlieui, 
Ordinary wire will do for the cage, but then, 
should be no wheel for them to turn ; tliis ii 
only cruelty, and very distasteful to the auimal: 
themselves. The roof of the cage may be wood 
and remember that your pets are not to h 
strictly coufi^ned to their domicile, for to se 
them scampering about here, there, and every 
where, for half an hour or an hour every day, i 
one of tlie chief pleasures in keeping them 
There must be a drawer at the bottom of th 
cage, and every day this should be token ou 
and cleaned, and covered with a layer of uic 
dry straw. 

There is no more cleanly animal in the worl 
than the white rat, and if tlie creature bo n< 
kept dry and comfortable it will very soon fa 
sick find die. Tlie dishes rata require are thie' 
Tin ones are best. They should be hung lu*; 
the rats’ perches, and easily within their me! 
and these ought to be always kept sweet ai; 
clean. One dish is to hold the food, another 
drop of milk, and the tliird to contain pu 
W’uter. 

Pet rats are not particularly dainty, and a' 
best ftd on a mixed diet, say bread-and-niil 
fresh every' morning, with now and then a litl 
boiled rice, or pudding of any kind. Tliey' lil 
a bit of meat, too, now and then, and dear 
! love a bone to pick ; but flesh food should ' 
I given sparingly, else they will not thrive. Nc^ 
! and then fruit may be given them, or a bit 
any green garden stufl', and, as a change, brea 
toasted crusts, barley', bird seed, and nuts fro 
which the shells have been removed. 

The rat’s nest, or bed, in the retiring root 
should be kept jwrtieularly dry ajid sweet. 

Having prepared the rodential residence, 
may buy and bring home the rodents Ihei 
selves. 

If you want them to love you, take n 
advice, and feed them with your own hands t 
the first week, at all events. 

Never leave any vegetable matter or fo 
about the cage to rot or decay. Von camiot 
too particular with regard to tho cleanliue-ss 
the rats’ cage. 

The piebald kind I have found are even nu 
clever than the pure whito, although the wli 
are far more pretty. Rats have their points 
beauty a.s well as dogs, and if I were jiidgi 
these animals at a show, I should give the li 
prize to a ret that had a loiigish head, with n 
full, bright, garnet-coloured eyes, Tory' lo 
whi.skers, very long body, niid very long U 
A stumpy, short-set rat is never clever ; whi 
on the other hand, a long-boilied one can 
tiiught a number of pretty tricks. It is ne< 
less to say what these are, because 1 hardly 
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knew two rats that would do exactly the same 
things, bat each animal’a waya and manners 
5Qggcst the kind cf tricks he will learn. 1 be- 
lierc, however, they are aH thieves, every one 
ct them ; and if jou plaoe the cage ou the table 
and let them oat for a run they will carry back 
with them anything they can lift. They are 
fond of jewellery and moaey, and seem to know 
the value of the latter os wcU os joa or 1 do, 


for they always prefer a sixpenny bit to a bronze 
{lenny. 

Kats are very prolific, and the yonng ones are 
exceedingly funny. I don't think you could i 
make a fortnne by selling the progejiy, bnt as ; 
they will always fetch Ki;^nce in the market, i 
year rats might make sumcient money to keep | 
themselves. At all events, there is no bother j 
in breeding them. I 


‘What is It? It smell! like cheeie.” 


But he was mistaken. 


HOW WE CAUGHT THH FOX. 

A. rARM-aCUOOL INCIDEMT. 

Bv A London Minister. 


N a fine summer 
evening, just an 
wo had left off 
work in the fields, 
one of the boys 
came rushing ou 
to the play, 
ground, in breath- 
leas liastc, de¬ 
claring he h.id 
seen a fox run 
into a drain at 
the bottom of the 
me allow. The 
announcement, as 
might be expected, threw us all iuio a state of 
the wildest exciternient. 

The drain was but a short one, that ran cross- 
rise under a narrow lane adjacent to the fields, 
tad it occurred to us, immediately, to blwk up 
the entrance and compel him to make^ his exit 
u the other end, one of our numbt^r being there 
ftady with a sack to give him a polite reception. 

One of the most courageous sf the boys, be- 
c^aizig impatient for the result of the erperi- 
ni-at, proposed to creep into the mouth of the 
“irun and compel ilr. lleynard to vacate his 
fl/iarters. On first attempting to do so he very 
^■•^dily lost courage. The sight of two fiercely 
glanng eyes cooled him down considerably ^ but 
Stealing all at once to bethink himself of some 
upedient, lie ran to the schoolhoiise and provided 
Idaiself with two strong table-forks. Grasping 
one firmly in each hand, he again commenced. 
Va jonmey up the drain, llie faring eyes 
^cre still too much for him; and finding himself 
ather tightly jammed os he was forcing his way 
ilocff, it occurred to him that, if put upon his 
Idence, he would be in a rather awkward predi- 
rotnentl so he once more beat a retreat with all 
possible expedition. 

A great deal of hooting and stamping was 
tried without the least apparent elfect, and our 
latiencc was almost worn out, when, as a last 
a hole was dug in the middle of the 
road, and the arch of the drain broken through, 
in Older, if possible, to entrap him there. Here, 
iSain, we had all our toil for nothing, as he got 
av»y from the daylight as ijuickly as it burst in 
upon him. 

“The mistress’s clethes-prop,” cned one of 
ike boys ; “ fetch it directly, and we will have 
hia lordship out in (^uick sticks.” 


“ A capital dodge,” roar«*d out the whole 
posse of boys at each end of the dr.ain. 

The clothcs.prop was speedily forthcoming, 
when wo were onco more as speedily brought to 
a standstill. The pole was too short, and, on 
finding it approaching him, ilr. Foxey simply 
movid a little higher up the drain. 

“ Fairly beaten,” said one of our number. 

“ Not a bit of it,” responded a sharp-witted 
genius, who generally knew pretty well what he 
was about. “ I’U have him out; give me the 
clothes-prop.” 

Taking llie formidable weapon under his arm, 
ho marclied up to the schooiltouse, as if b}' the 
power of some enchanter’s wand, in the shape of 
an ashen pole, the imprisoned victim would bo 
led to come forth and follow him with ail possi¬ 
ble docility. 

What docs the fellow moan to do ?” was the 
puzzling quostioa of moat present. 

He was a boy who generally kejit his owm 
counsel until lie hail fully developed any plan 
which he might have in his head, whether good 
or bacl- 

Ikfore long he was seen emerging from his 
laboratory with one end of the clothes-prop 
made into a sort of battering-ram, whicl^ 
curiously enough, he had formed of greasy rags 
obtained in the scullery. 

Dispatching a boy for a box of matches he had 
left behind, “ Nowj” said our ** mystery man,” 
“the gentleman occupying that underground 
apartment w’ill have to move his quarters, or 
I’il soe wh:it he sticks to.” 

Having finished this little oration, he struck 
a match and set fire to the greasy rags at the 
end of the pole. Tlirusting the blazing batter¬ 
ing-ram up the drain, to our great delight the 
sack at the opposite outlet w’aa occupied in a 
moment. 

“Got him!” shouted the sentry at that 
important outpost. The sack, with .ts ociui- 
pant, being presented as proof positiis, the 
welkin rang again with a shout of victory. 

The mouth of the sack was securely fastened, 
and a general council summoned to decide upo-i 
the next best thing to do with the prisoner in 
charge, who, finding himself for a time entirely 
shut up to his own reflections, remained per¬ 
fectly passive, and allowed one of the boys to 
carry him across the field to the school. Being 
more closely embraced than was his wont, he 
changed his jKJsition once or twice iu the suck, , 


but was evidently too cunning to manifest any¬ 
thing like a spirit of direct antagonism to his 
newly-found acquaintances. 

Preparations were now made to get him safely 
out 01 the sack, and this, at first, wa.s found 
almost as dilficult a matter us getting him into 
it. 

He was an old fox, and evidently :i3 savage 
03 he was sly. A mouth full of weU-8har|>eiH d 
incisors rather clearly indicated 
the use he might make of them 
should n fitting opportunity pre¬ 
sent itself. The scam in the sack 
was carefully ripped open for a 
few inches, and uLs head gradu¬ 
ally forced through the nowly- 
mado ai>erture, wlien a stick was 
put into hU mouth, and a sort 
of impromptu muzzle was de¬ 
signed, with a view both to his 
own and the public safety. 

The next important considera¬ 
tion that presented itself was, 
how and where hg was to bo 
lodged ? 

A domicile was speedily ar¬ 
ranged for the night, certainly a 
little more comfortable than the 
old drain, and by the time we 
had made him secure we were 
summoned to prep^ire for our own 
dormitory, and leave him to his 
repose. 

—- — — Although he might not have 

haunted us in our dreams, yet to 
those of us wlio remained awake, from tho 
excitement of the occasion, there W’as abun¬ 
dant evidence of the nature of our evening's 
engagement. Tkc strong elHuvia pei-vading our 
sleeping-room, arising from the dothes of the 
boy whe had held the fox in closest embrace, 
was something almost unbearable ; and when, 
in the early morning, we paid our newly-ad¬ 
mitted schoolmate a visit, the ]>erfume which 
greeted our nostrils was, for strength and pun¬ 
gency, almost overwhelming. Rimmel’s prepa¬ 
rations were quite cast into the shade. 

The fii-st thouglit occurring to our minds was, 
If this is the state of things now, what shall we 
have by-and-by ? 

In the midst of our dilemma as to what we 
should do with our troublesome acquisition, it 
wa.s suggested by the .schoolmaster that Rey¬ 
nard, like oursclvus, had, no doubt, a consider¬ 
able appreciation of personal liberty, according 
to fox ideas; and now that we had gratified to 
the full our love of adventure, we could not do 
better than allow him once more to seek a covert 
in some more remote and sequestered locality. 
One of onr number, taking a bu.siness view of 
the situation, offerod, if tlie fox could be got 
into the sack once more, to carry him to Lord 
B—’s kennels, tome five or six miKs distant, 
and strike a bargain for his game. His lordship 
Ixappetiing to be at liome, turned the prisoner 
into an adjacent plantation, giving the lad las 
empty sack and a fivo-shilliug pieco to crown 
the adventure. 

Our worthy master took care to improve the 
occasion by reminding us that people bent ou 
mischief, however sly and cunning, get some¬ 
times caught in tho act, and have to occupy 
closer quarters thou they ever anticipated, and 
that it is always best to go honestly about our 
work, and never be found doing anything which 
should cause us to go hiding our heads in 
drains. 
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DBAUOHTS. 

TART II.—THE OPENINGS. 

By Captain Ckawi.ey, 

Author of *' Mointy Gamosfor Boys," ete., etc, 
ciiArTP:R I. 

W URN' I commenced these cliapters, in 
October last, I intended to liavc com- 
])li?ted them in some half-dozen numbers ; but 
the subject has so grown in my hands, by 
reason of the interest taken in the game by Our 
Hoys, fliat I find it necessary to supplement the 
introductory lessons by a few more explanatory 
notes. Hence the appearance of this Second 
Tart. 

Usually it is necessary to begin at the begin¬ 
ning ; but in Draughts and Chess, jis in other 
games of skill, playars commence playing, and 
even attain some degree of aptness, before they 
actually conquer the alphaoet, the science, of 
the several amusements. Tlierc is no great 
harm in tliU plan, however. Do we not all 
leuni to talk before we know anything ol 
grammar or orthography ; to sing before wc 
understand even the notation of music ; to 
argue aud discuss before we get even the haziest 
notion of logic ? Of course we do. And then 
we naturally endeavour to go back to first prin¬ 
ciples, and so correct our mistakes by aid of 
rule and'systerh. 

I told you, some time ago‘that there were 
various accepted openings to the game of 
Draughts—the Ola Fourteenth, the Single 
Corner, the Tjaird and Lady, tlie Glasgow, the 
AVhilter, and some fifty others. All the really 
sjife, sound, and favourable openings, however, 
]iro«’,eed from the five here named. The rest are 
well enough to know, but in practice they are 
risky and fautastical. 

To properly understand what follows, it is 
Jiccessary that you should so completely couquer 
the notation of draughts as to be able to follow 
the moves in your mind's eye witliout seeing 
the board. This is not nearly so dilEcult as 
you may think. Number your board as in the 
diagram below*, and place the men in the order j 
of i)lay. ! 

Here we have the Black men on the upper 


I'ONACK. I 



The Nuiubered hoard, with the men placed in their 
order of play. 

half of tlie board, though whether the White or 
the Block occupy that position the order of 
their moves is the same. The usual plan is for 
tho Black to take tlie first move, and for the 
players to change the pieces with each game. 
By this method each player begins alternately, 
and always with the Black men. Our games 
will be fio arratigcd, if you please. 

Ix;t US commence, then, w ith the best of the 
ojienings— 

Teie Old Fourteenth. 

BLACK. WHITE. 

ntol5 —1— 23 to 19 

Stoll —2— 22 to 17 

4 to 8 —3— 17 to 13 

These three movea on either side constitute the 


Old Fourteenth Opening. From this point, at 
which the game is perfectly even, spring many 
variations. The most common and accepted 
moves on each side are— 

15 to 18 —4— 24 to 20 

11 to 15 —5— 28 to 24 

8 to 11 —6— 26 to 23 

The following is now the position. Both 
sides are well placed, and the game, if played 
thoroughly, should end in a draw, with White 
for prefereuce. 



Black has now the choice of two moves. We 
will suppose that he defends his position by 
moving from 9 to 14. 

The first double column gives the moves 
from the position in the diagram; six moves 
on each side having'been made. The other 
columns show six variations. The star indicates 
the losing move in each case. 




. 9-14 
|31 S6: 

6- 9 

|13 6 

, 2- 9 
|S6 22 

|32 2S[ 
, 8 - 8 | 
iso 26 

9- 1^ 
19 1^ 
12-1^ 

23 16, 

13— 171 
22 13, 

8 - 12 | 

24 19 
15-31 
26 22 
12-19 
22 8 

14- 17 
21“ 14 

10- 17 
8 S 

7- 10 
•25 21 
,17-221 
[20 1« 
'10-14| 
16 11 
|S1—26| 

ill 


26 * 22 25 22 
-1418-25 
[31—2629 22 
5 > 9! 9-14 
[26 2327 23 
1— 5J 6— 9 
[22 17|13 6 

I 16| 2— 9 
20 11 22 17 
7-1615 18 
l26 22117 13 32 28 
18-25:18-2718-27 
,20 2213 6;i9 16 

3- 711-1812-19 
22 1832 1424 8 

15- 2210-171 3-12 

10 15 21 14 31 24 
10-23 1-17| 9-13 
17 3 26 22 26 22 

22-20 17-261 7-11 

' 3 8 30 * 2330 * 26] 

16- 20: 6- 9| 1— 6 
,23 18,26 23 

white! » 


wins. 


7-10,11-15 


31 2624 19 
9-13,16-24 
[20 23i28 19 
18—17 6— 9 
|18 1420 10 
17—2110—15 
14 7117 10 

3-101S-24 
[23 10| 


blac-k 

wins. 


24-27 
10 6 

I27-31 
6 2 
black 
wins. 


[24 * 19 
lt-15 


[22 -ir. 

13 -31 


|2l 1 

I26—22] 


7 . 3j 
Mack 
wins. 


9*18 


26 2? 


3— 8 


23 18 


14-23 


81 27 


15—IS 

5* 9 

22 G 

27 It 

13—22 

1— 5 

27 18 

30 20 

1—10 

9-14 

18 14 

18 9 

10-17 

5—14 

21 14 

20 23 


15-18 

white 

22 C 

wins 



13-22 


6 2 


7--10 


32 28 


22-26 


23 18 


14-28 


19 16 


white 


wins. 


If you play out these games carefully you 
will see that there is a reason for each move, 
and thus demonstrate that Draughts is a scien¬ 
tific game possessing no element of luck or 
chance. 

Our next chapter w’ill still further enlighten 
tho persevering student. But he must not 
content himself by merely reading the instruc¬ 
tions. He must play the games with a friend, 
and make himself master of the theory. Then, 
with practice, he will in time become a good 
draught-player. 

(To be continued.) 


(Eoi‘r£0ponb£nct. 



Bill Raynor (Glasgow).--The only rank—if it can be 
termed one—above paymaster is that of secretarj’ to 
a commander-in-chief, flag-officer, or comminiore. , 
If you wUh to go to sea, and do not care about mak- • 
ing a fortune, by all means Join that branch of the . 
service. The highest pay—seldom reached—is about ‘ 
£690 per annum. 

Jack Tar.—O f course a boy who is under the standard ' 
cannot enter the Navy, or else what would be the ' 
use of having a standard ? 

Tub Pokek and the Fire—R atio” writes: “Apro-, 
pos of the custom of putting a poker across a tire ' 
mentioned by ‘E. J, F.’ in your Correspondence 
column, I would Just bring to the notice of your 
readers some words from Professor Jevons’s * Logic 
Primer.' lie says: ‘ Housemaids, In trying to make 
a fire bum, sometimes reason iMwily. They slick the 

C oker among the coals and leave It there, seeming to 
are a belief that the mere presence of the poker 
helps the fire to bum, because ou some previous: 
occasions the fire had burnt better when the pokei- 
was in it. They do not obscr>'e that the poser is 
only useful when so placed as to raise the coals, and 
allow the air to enter freely. It seems probal)iQ that 
by laying a cold poker ac;ro$^ the fire, the heated all 
is condensed into water, which does uot materially 
assist combustion.’*' 

Robert IIeooie (Kirkcaldy).—Thank you. You arc 
quite right. See answer to “ F. C. VV. H. (The Rec 
tory).” 

J, H. C.—You will find, by reference to our last volume: 
that both rabbits and pigeons have ^ready* receivecl 
a larse share of attention. All back nuinbers ma* 
still be obtained at the published price. No. 2i 
contains a thoroughly practical paper on rabbits 
their food, hutch, etc. 

J. H. P. M. (Hanley.)—Yon are mistaken. Thenumbe 
of certificates awHrded in connection with our Priz* 
Competition subjects is regulated wholly by th< 
number of meritorious competitors. We do no 
limit the number to a hundred, nor do we guorante 
to give ten. J. H. P. M. closes his letter with a fev 
words that ma\' suggest ways of usefulness to others 
He writes • ‘‘I give my three copies away week,b’ 
week, after I have read one of them, to some poo 
boys in our neighbourhood. ” 

K. P. (Cheltenham.)—!. The Bumkon is a piece o 
wood projecting from each Iww of a large ship, t 
which the foretack is hauled oot. It is not uttei 
used. 2. The Doublings is tho space between th 
upper part of the lower mast and th© lower part a 
' the topronst, above the top. It is only used as 
I place in which to stow away grease cans, etc. - 
I Burton is a tackle used for setting up the topma^ 
rigging. The Pendants consist of a piece of douV.l 
roj>e, with thimbles seised in, which is placed ovt 
the lower masthead, before the rigginj;, and it use 
iu setting up the lower rigging. 3. Huiuchlone ar 
small pillars used to support the deck,' Bulkhead 
ore light partitions, such us form the cabius. etc. 

J. 11. (Manchester.)—An article on that subject wi 
shortly appear. 

J. D. H. (Swindon.)—Your questions have been ai 
swered in Hie articles on "Life on the Ocean Wave 
The term ol apprenticeship in the merchant servit 
is four years. The expense depends upon th© firi 
to whom you are apprenticed. 

C. W. P. (Nottingham.)- Boys can enter the Xnvy u 
to ICI years of age. 

C. Brbndon (Exeter).—I. 28. a day. 2. Y^es 3 Ye 
4. No. 5. Very small—not £5 ; the rest coiihi I 
obtained on lioard. 0. Yes. 7. No. 8. Dependi 
average six or seven hours. 

Black Watch.—T he old-fa.ihiono<l “llght-lx>ttl©" Is 
flask or vial containing phonphoriaed otf, a soUitfr 
of phosphorus In olivc-oll which glows when t1 
cork is taken out and air admitteii. But it is da 
gerous, being liable to and poisonous to 

A better siibstimce is Cshtons phosphonis, made 1 
igniting or heating to redness iu a closed crucible 
mixture of oyster-shells and sulphur. This is tl 
basis of tho new phosphorescent paints. It is iii 
easy to make unless you have some clienilca] a 
pliances. It can be bought at the operative chenitel 
under the name given alwve, or of phosphoreacei 
sulpliidc of calcium, but that commonly sold is bv 1 
means certaiu in its action. * 
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BEN NORTON: 

A FRONTIER STORY. 

By S. S. Robdixs, U.S.A. 
cn.\i>TEr. in. 

T he travellers had hardly gone before Mr. Norton 
made his appearance, riding leisurely home over 
the prairies in another direction. As soon as Bon 
caught sight of him, he ran eagerly out to meet him. 
Without stopping, his father jmt out hand and foot, 
■which the boy gra.sped, then swung himself up easily 
behind the saddle, and both came galloping to the 
hostelry. 

Mrs. Norton was waiting for them at the door, 
and the first impression w^hich her hu.sband had of 
the seriou.sness of their danger came from her pale 


“He had no more fear of the Indian! than he expreeied.' 
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and anxious face. Mr. Norton was a 
bold, but not a cautions man. He bad, 
in truth, no more fear of the Indians 
than he expressed, and when he heard 
all there was to tell, he was inclined 
to smile over the fright. -The only two 
items which seemed of much consequence 
to him were the theft of so many of 
his vEduable horses, and the shooting of 
the arrow at Mr. Cunningham, a man 
whom all the neighbouring Indians loved 
and respected as innoh as they did any 
white man. 

He sent Bennie to turn out the horses, 
that had been as yet kept for safety in the 
corral, armed himself with his rifle, and 
started for a leisiu-ely survey of his farm. 
He found unmistakable evidence of the 
resence of a largo number of the Indians, 
ut nothing which looked to him parti¬ 
cularly hostile. The open nature of the 
prairie prevented any attempt at conceal¬ 
ment. The ground was cleared and culti¬ 
vated quite a distance on all sides of the 
house, and there were no large out-build¬ 
ings offering hiding-places, within or with¬ 
out. Through the morning, Ben kept close 
beside his father, all his senses, as usual, 
keenly on the alert. Now and then he 
starts at an unexpected noise; once his 
father told him, with a laugh, that be was 
“ as nervous as a mrl,” then put his rifle 
into the boy’s hand, and bade him shoot a 
prairie-hen that went hopping along thirty 
rods before them. 

This feat, in which Ben was successful, 
quite restored his courage. There was 
something in the bang of a rifle which 
supplied both nerve and strength to the 
lad, and as his father looked down into 
the excited, brave face, he thought what a 
hero Ben would make after a few more 
years of frontier life. He was very proud 
as well as fond of his noble boy! 

“ I think you were more soared than 
hurt; but I will stay at home to-night. 
Then to-morrow I must be off to meet an 
engagement, and you must be the landlord 
again, Bennie,” he said. 

“ Father,” said Ben, with a scared look 
aroimd; ” don’t go. If you had seen that " 
face at the window last night, you 
wouldn’t. It was—it was—awM.” 

“ Nonsense, Bennie, you were tired, and 
half asleep. I dare say you dreamed the 
whole thing. What should a fellow want 
to peep into a window of an inn for, when 
the door is open to everybody, and he had 
only to lift the latch and walk in ? ” 

“ That’s it,” said Ben, with an acuteness 
which surprised his father ; “if ho didn’t 
mean evil, why didn’t he come straight in, 
like a—like a man.” 

“ Sure enough, Ben, there’s something 
in that.” 

“ Don’t go again, father, don’t. Mother 
and I don’t want to be left alone. Don’t, 
please don’t. Say you won’t, father,” 
pleaded the boy. 

“ Hush, Bennie, don’t let your mother 
see you so frightened. Be a man about it; 
youvo too old to make a baby of your¬ 
self.” 

Ben looked ashamed, but Mok tight hold 
of his father’s hand, and kept it. 

Perhaps it was to quiet Ben and his 
mother’s fears that Mr. Norton all day 
busied himself in making the house secure 
and cleaning his fire-arms. He said but 
little about the Indians, and that was in his 
usual tone of contempt. If he anticipated 
danger, he had a very cool way of conceal¬ 
ing it; so, as the day passed, and all was 
qmot, the fears of the others were lessened, 
and home life was going on as usnal, when 


they sow a heavily laden waggon moving 
slowly over the prairie towards their house. 

“ There comes Cunningham with his 
family, I do declare,” said Mr. Norton, 
with a hearty laugh; “ I never knew that 
man scared before. It’s the women, I would 
bo willing to venture a quarter.” 

“He said he should come, father! It’s 
the Indians. I told you so!’’answered Ben. 

“Well! Well! Well!” with smother 
hearty laugh; “he’s lived here fifteen years, 
off and on, and now he is going to run for 
them, is he ? ” 

Just then, in another direction, a second 
large cart was seen approaching. 

“ And there’s Bradford,” he said, as he 
saw'it. “ He’s the oldest frontier man in 
Idaho; and, I should have felt sdre,' 
wouldn’t have pulled up a stake for every 
tribe there is between here and the Eocky 
Mountains. I don’t see into it.” 

“ And there comes another, father,” said 
Ben, pointing to a hardly discernible mov¬ 
ing object against the horizon. 

“Yes, there’s another—a waggon, too, 
heavily loaded. What’s up now, I won¬ 
der?” smd for the first time his face 
showed anxiety. 

Mrs. Norton, as soon as the arrival of 
the Cunningham family was announced, 
had busied herself in putting up whatever 
they had of value in the house, and in 
ma^g other preparations, for a speedy 
dopartiu-e. 

Her husband came in as she was thus 
busied, watched her a moment in sUence, 
then a broad smile on his face, and a snap 
of the lock of his rifle, was his only com¬ 
mentary. 

Ben ran out to meet the Cnimioghams’ 
waggon. His isolated life had deprived 
him of the companionship of other boys, 
so the coming of this large family, even 
under these circumstances, gave to the 
visit the character of high holiday. There 
were three boys and two little girls in this 
family, besides the father and mother. The 
children were aU walking, the mother was 
in the waggon with the household goods, 
and the tired horses looked as if it was 
with the utmoiit difficulty they could put 
one foot before the other. Still they gave 
Ben a hearty welcome; they were so far 
on their journey to the Fort and had been 
unmolested. Now they could, join forces 
and protect each other. 

It was but a short time before the boys 
were running about everywhere. The 
horses were to be put into the corral and 
fed, the tent was to be set up, supper to 
be cooked and so much rare fun to bo got 
out of the unusual stir and bustle. Bon 
forgot all his fears. What were the 
Indians now, with the Cunninghams here, 
and so many others coming ? It was almost 
as good as a holiday! 

But the intelligence Mr. Cunningham 
brought he took care to'-communicate to 
Mr. Norton while they were by themselves. 

The worst reports were true; the rising 
’sanong the Indians who lived near this 
white settlement was not only general, but 
other and stronger tribes from a distance 
had come in to help them. Some white 
families had already suffered. The men 
had been killed and scalped, and the 
women and children carried away. The 
risk of remaining outside the Fort was a 
fearful one, and to-morrow morning, after 
a good night’s rest, they must one and all 
make their way there, the men armed to 
the teeth, and ready to protect their families 
as well os they could. 

This same report was confirmed by the 
other travellers, who soon readied the hos¬ 


telry. Mr. Bradford, “the oldest fron- 
■tieraman in Idaho,” was in truth the most 
alarmed. 

“ Tell you what, CtHminghani,” he said, 
as he was making ready ffir his idtht’s 
rest, “there’s hot work afore us, ana no 
mistake I I hain’t lived here all this 
time not to know them redskins, and 
they mean murder and plunder, or I lose 
my guess. I wish,” with an uneasy glance 
around him, “this night was over, or we 
had our women and ehildren safe in the 
Port; twenty mile’s an awful distance, with 
the arrows a-coming from you don’t know 
where.” 

“Never saw you scared before, Brad- 
r ford,” answered Mir. Norton. 

“ Nor you wouldki’t see me now but for 
the folks that’s along.” 

“ Hold on, Bradford! ” said the land¬ 
lord, with a shrug of his shoulders; “it 
will be bad enough if it comes. Better 
wait, hadn’t we ? ” 

“Nothing will scare you but the knife 
at your scalp, Norton,” answered the man; 
“ you ought to have been a Christian.” 

“My mother is,” said Mr. Norton. “But 
I don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

“ Why, you know, you kind of trust so, 
and if you don’t trust in God I’m puzzled h 
see what you do trust in to-night. I wist 
we were at the Fort.” 

“ But as we are not, come in and have t 
good supper, and let us make the best o: 
it, Bra^ord, before the women and thi 
children, they’re scared enough now,” 8ai< 
the landlord. 

A few more stragglers running for thei 
lives feU in as darkness was coming 
on; so, when the time for sleep came, th 
hostelry, both within and without, pre 
sented an unusual scene. Camps had bee: 
hastily set up as near the house as possible 
beds made on the floors in the crowde 
rooms; and around both hostelry an 
camps armed men paced slowly throng 
the early night hours. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAN] 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verxe. 

PART U. 

CH.YPTBR XIJ.—liOTAI. OBSEQUIES. 

it. the foUoi 
ing morni) 
the town 
K a z o n n( 
presented 
aspect of u 
wonted des 
lation. An 
struck at t 
event of t 
p r e V i o 1 
evening, t 
natives had 
shut thei 
solves up 
their huts. That a monarch who was to 
assumed as of divine origin should pi-r 
with one of his ministers by so horribk 
death was a thing wholly unparalleled 
their experience. Some of the elder part 
the community remembered having tel 
part in certain cannibal preparatiojis, .a 
were aware that the cremation of a hun 
body is no easy matter, yet bore was a c 
in which two men had been all but utte 





Consumed without any extraneous appli¬ 
cation. Here was a mystery that baflicsi 
all their comprehension. 

Old Alvez had also retired to tho sc- 
clasion of his own residence; having 
;(«i warned by Negoro that ho would 
i.robabiy be held responsible for the 
occurrence, ho deemed it pnulent to keep 
in retirement. Meanwhile Negoro indus- 
moosly circulated the report that the 
ling's death had been brought about by 
■apomstural means resr'rved by the gr<‘at 
Manitoo solely for his elect, and that it was 
sacred fire that had proceeded from his 
iodr. The superstitious natives readUjr 
received this version of tho affair, and at 
otet proceeded to honoor Moend Loonga 
vith toneral rites worthy of one thus con¬ 
spicuously elevated to the rank of the 
ccdi The ceremony (which entailed an 
ipeuditure of human blood incredible 
cicept that it is authenticated by Cameron 
icd other African travellers) was just the 
opportunity that Negoro required for car¬ 
ding out his designs against Dick, whom 
os intended should take a prominent part 
nit. 

The natural successor to tho king was 
liic queen Moena. By inaugurating the 
'mcral vrithout delay, and thus assuming 
if semblance of authority, she forestalled 
ie King of Ukusu or any other rival who 
aight venture to dispute her sovereignty: 
ad moreover, by taking tho reins of 
jwemment into her hands she avoided the 
ste reserved for the other wives who, had 
'CT been allowed to live, might prove 
eaewhat troublesome to the shi-ew. Ao- 
sniingly, with the sound of coodoo horns 
ad marimbas, she caused a proclaiuation 
') be made in the various quarters of the 
am, that tho obsequies of tho deceased 
aaiirch would bo celebrated on tho next 
tTmiug with all duo solemnity. 

Pn parations bogpin at once. At tho end 
i the chief thoroughfare flowed a deep 
ad rapid brook, an afllucnt of tho Coango, 
a the dry bed of which the royal grave 
to be formed. Natives were imme- 
iitcly set to work to construct a dam 
■ means of which the water should be 
irerted, until the burial was over, into a 
Sipora^ channel across the plain; the 
i‘t act in tho ceremonial heting to undain 
'ce stream and allow it to resume its proper 
^.arse. 

h’egoro had formed the resolutiou that 
titi Sands should bo one of tho victims 
^ be sacrificed upon the king’s tomb, 
loronghly aware as ho was that the in- 
-nation which had caused tho death of 
Sarm extended in at least an equal degree 
‘ Hmself, the cowardly rasrtal would not 
jre ventured to approach Dick under 
-tailar circumstances at the risk of meet- 
3 similar fato; but knowing him to bo 
prisoner bound hand and foot, from 
•Jjm there could be nothing to fear, ho 
■'■tJved to go to him in his dungeon. Not 
Jv did he delight in torturing his victims, 
be derived an especial gratification 
- m witnessing the torture. 

About the middle of the day, accord- 
;-‘V, he made his way to the coll wlirrre 
•--K was detained under the strict watch 
•sbavildar. There, hound with fetters 
is! penetrated his very flesh, lay the poor 
7 ; for tho last four-and-tweuty hours he 
■vlnot been allowed a morsel of food, and 
I ’ uld gladly have faced the mo.st painful 
sh as a welcome relief to his miseries. 

Bat at the sight of Negoro all his energy 
■‘'■'ed; instinctively he made an effort to 
‘jrd his bonds, and to got a hold upon his 
itticcutor; hut tho strength of a giant 
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would have been utterly unavoiliDg for 
such a design. Dick felt that the struggle 
bo had to make was of another kind, and 
forcing himself to an apptarent composure, 
he determined to look Negoro straight in 
the face, but to vouchsafe no reply to any¬ 
thing he might say. 

‘‘I felt hound,” Negoro hegsm, “to 
come and pay my respiocts to my young 
ca])tain, and to tell him how sorry I am 
that ho has not tho same authority here 
that he had on hoard tho Pilgrim.” 

Finding that Dick returned no answer, 
ho continued, 

“You remember your old cook, captain; 
I have come to know what you would like 
to order for your breakfast.’’ 

Hero he paused to give a brutal kick at 
Dick's foot, and went on, 

“ I havo also another question to a.sk 
you, captain; can you tell me how it was 
that you landed hero in Angola instead of 
Uf)on the coast of America f ” 

The way in which the question was put 
more than ever confirmed Dick’s impression 
that tho PUgriin’s course had been altered 
by Negoro, hut ho persevered in maintain¬ 
ing a contemptuous silence. 

“ It was a lucky thing for you, captain,” 
resumed the vindictive Portuguese, “ that 
you had a good seaman on hoard, other¬ 
wise the ship would have run aground on 
some reef in tho temj)est, instead of coming 
ashore hcTe in a friendly port.” 

Whilst he was 8})C8king, Negoro had 
gradually drawn nearer to tho pjrisoner, 
until their faces were almost in contact. 
Exa.sp>erated by Dick’s calmness, his coun- 
h'nancc assumed an expression of tho 
utmost ferocity, and at last ho hurst forth 
in a paroxysm of rage, 

“ It is my turn now! I am master now I 
I am cap>tain here ! You arc in my power 
now! Your life is in my hands! ” 

“ Take it, then,” said Dick, quietly; 
“death has no terrors for me, and your 
wickedness will soon bo avenged.” 

“ Avenged 1 ” roared Negoro ; “ do you 
suppose there is a single soul to care alJout 
you i' Avenged I who will concern himself 
with what befalls you ? Except Alvez and 
me, there is no one with a shadow of 
authority hero; it you think you are going 
to get any help from old Tom or any of 
those niggers, let me tell you that they arc 
every one of them sold and have been sent 
off to Zanzibar. ” 

“ Hercules is free,” said Dick. 

“ Hercules ! ” sneorotl Negoro; “ he has 
been food for lions and panthers long ago. 
I am only sorry that I did not get tho 
chance of disposing of him myself.” 

“ And there is Dingo,” calmly persisted 
Dick; “ he at least is free, and will find you 
out some day.” 

“ Dingo is dead ! ” retorted Negoro,with 
malicious glee; “ I shot the brute myself, 
and I should he glad if every smrvivor of 
the Pilgrim had shared his fate.” 

“ But romomher,” said Dick, “you have 
to follow them all yourself; ” and he fixed 
a sharp gaze upoii his jiorsecutor’s eye. 

The Portuguese villain was stung to the 
quick; he made a dash towards the youth, 
and would havo strangled him upon the 
■spot, hut remembering that any such 
sudden action would ho to liberate him 
from the torture ho was determined he 
should undergo, ho controlled his rag(!, and 
alter giving strict orders to the havildar, 
who had been a pas.sive spectator of the 
scene, to keep a careful watch upon his 
charge, ho left the dungeon. 

So far from depressing Dick’s spirits, the 
interview had altogether a contrary effect; 
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his feelings had undergone a reaction, so 
that all his energies wore restored. Possibly 
Negoro in his sudden assault had uninten¬ 
tionally loosened his fetters, for he certainly 
seemed to have greater play for his limbs, 
and fancied that by a slight eflbrt ho might 
succeed in disengaging his arms. Even 
that amount of freedom, however, ho knew 
could be of no real avail to him ; ho was a 
closely-guarded prisoner, without hope of 
succour from without; and now he had no 
other wish than cheerfully to meet the 
death that should unite him to tho friends 
who had gone before. 

Tho hours passed on. The gleams of 
daylight that penetrated tho thatched roof 
of the prison gradually faded into darkness ; 
tho few sounds on the chiioka, a great 
contrast to the faubhub of the day, became 
hushed into sUenoe, and night fell upon the 
town of Kazonnd^, 

Dick Sands slept soundly for about a 
couple of hours, and woke up considerably 
refreshed. One 01 his arms, which was 
somewhat loss swollen than the other, he 
was able to withdraw from its bonds; it 
was at any rate a relief to stretch it at his 
pleasure. 

The havildar, ^[tssping the neck of a 
brandy bottle which he had just drained, 
had sunk into a heavy slumlwr, and Dick 
Sands was contemplatmg the possibility of 
getting possession of his gaoler’s weapons, 
when his attention was arrested by a 
scratching at the bottom of the door. By 
the help of his liberated arm he contrived 
to crawl noiselessly to the threshold, where 
the scratching increased in violence. For 
a moment he was in doubt whether the 
noise proceeded from the movements of a 
man or an animal. He gave a glance at the 
havildar, who was sound asleep, and 
placing his lips against tho door murmured 
“ Hercules I ” 

A low whining was the sole reply. 

“ It must ho Dingo,” muttered Dick to 
himself; “ Negoro may have told mealie; 
qx^rhaps, after all, the dog is not dead.” 

As though in answer to his thoughts, a 
dog’s paw was pushed below the door. 
Dick seized it eagerly; ho hod no doubt it 
was Dingo’s; hut if the dog brought 
a message, it was sure to he tied to bis 
neck, and there seemed to he no means of 
getting at it, unless the bole underneath 
could he made large enough to admit the 
animal’s head. Dick determined to try 
and scrape away the soil at the threshold, 
and commenced digging with bis nail.s. 
But ho had scarcely set himself to his task 
when loud harkings, other than Dingo’s, 
were heard in the distance. The faithful 
creature had been scenh'd out by the native 
dogs, and instinct dictated an immediate 
flight. Alarm had evidently been token, 
as several gun-shots were fired ; the 
havildar half roused himself from his 
slumber, and Dick was fain to roll himself 
once more into his corner, there to await 
the dawn of the day which was intended to 
be his lost. 

Throughout that day the gravedigging 
was carried on with unremitted activity.' 
A large number of tho natives, under the 
superintendence of the queen’s prime 
minister, were set to work, and according 
to the decree of Moena, who seemed re¬ 
solved to continue the rigorous sway of 
her departed husband, were hound, under 
penalty of mutilation, to accomplish their 
task within the preseribed time. 

As soon as the stream had been diverted 
into its temporary channel, there was hol¬ 
lowed out in tho dry river bed a pit, fifty 
feet long, ten feet wide, and ten feet deep. 
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Tliis towards the close of the day was lined 
throughout with living women, selected 


The remains of the king were carried in 


'ITl ^TlP TPAT of 


‘tege^ eur- 


*'Your life Is In my hands I" 


from Moene Loonga’s slaves; in ordinary 
cases it would have been their fate to be 
buried alive beside their master, but in 
l ecognition of his miraculous death it was 
ordained that they should be drowned be¬ 
side his remains.* 

Generally, the royal eorpse is arrayed in 
its richest vestments before being con¬ 
signed to the tomb, but in this case, when 
the remains consisted only of a few charred 
bones, another plan was adopted. An 
image of the king—perhaps rather flatter¬ 
ing to the original—was made of wicker¬ 
work ; inside this were placed the frag¬ 
ments of bones and skin, and the efiigy 
itself was then arrayed in the robes of 
state, which, as already mentioned, wore 
not of a very costly description. Cousin 
Benedict’s spectacles were not forgotten, 
but were firmly affixed to the countenance 
of the image. The masquerade had its 
ludicrous as well ns its terrible side. 

When the evening arrived, a long pro¬ 
cession was seen wending its way to the 
place of interment. The uproar was per¬ 
fectly deafening, shouts, yells, the bois¬ 
terous incantations of the musicians, the 
clang of musical instruments, and the 
reports of many old muskets, mingled in 
wild confusion. 

The ceremony was to take place by torch¬ 
light, and the whole population of Ka- 
zonnd^, native and otherwise, was bound 
to be present. Alvez, Coimbra, Negoro, 
the Arab dealers and their havildars, all 
helped to swell the numbers, the queen 
having given express orders that no one 
who had been at the lakoni should leave 
the town, and it was not deemed prudent 
to disobey her commands. 


rounded by the wives of the second claB8> 
some of whom were doomed to follow their 


Night was well advanced when the entire “ 
procession reached the banka of the brook, 
but the resin-torches, waved on high by 
their bearers, shed a ruddy glare upon the ^ 
teeming crowd. The grave, with its lining 
of living women, bound to its side by 
chains, was plainly visible; fifty slaves, 
some resigned ana mute, others uttering 
loud and piteous cries, were there awaiting 
the moment when the rushing torrent 
should be opened upon them. 

The wives who were destined to perish 
had been selected by the queen herself, and 
were all in holiday attire. One of the 
victims, who bore the title of second wife, 
was forced down upon her hands and knees 
in the grave in order to form a resting- 
place for the effigy, as she had been accus¬ 
tomed to do for the living sovereign; the 
third wife had to sustain the image in an 
upright position, and the fourth lay down 
at its feet to make a footstool. 

In front of the effigy, at the end of the 
grave, a huge stake, painted red, was 
planted firmly in the earth. Bound to this 
stake, his body half naked, exhibiting 
marks of the tortures which by Negro’s 
orders he had already undergone, friend¬ 
less and hopeless, was Dick Sands'. 

The time, however, for opening the 
flood-gate had not yet arrived. First of 
all, at a sign from the queen, the fourth 
wife, forming the royal tootstool, had her 
throat cut by an executioner, her blood 
streaming into the grave. This barbarous 
deed was the commencement of a most 
frightful butchery. One after another, 
fifty daves fell beneath the slaughterer's 
knife, until the river-bed was a very 
cataract of blood. For half an hour the 
shrieks of the victims mingled wito the 
imprecations of their murderers, without 


* The horrible hecatonibi that commemorate the 
death of any powerful chief in Central Africa defy all 
deftcription. Cameron relates that more than a hun- 
nnfl victims were sacrificed at the obsequies of the 
liter of the K1 d({ of Kassongo. 


**AII hit energies were reatored.'* 


master beyond the tomb. Queen Moena, 
in state array, marched behind the cata¬ 
falque. 


evoking one single expression of horror 
sympathy from the gazing crowd arounc 
At a second signA from the ^ueen, t 
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larrier, which retained ''le water above, 
wM opened. By a refiie-oent of cruelty, 
the torrent was not admitted suddenly to 
thegrare, but allowed to trickle gradually 
in. 


Steadily rose the water ; the stream re¬ 
sumed its proper course; the last head 
I disappeared beneath it.s surface, and 
soon there remained nothing to indicate 
I that in the depth below there was a 


BIBDS’ EGOS AITD EGG 
COLLECTING. 

Er rnn Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

an<f Lteturer to the “ Fellotnhip 
<^/AnimaW Friends.*' 

{Continued /rout page 536.) 

T he domed nest of the MAoriE is always a con¬ 
spicuous object, but the binl invariably places 
it in a nearly inaccessible locality, and defends it 
with thorn-branches so woven into its substance 
that the hand cannot be introduced without suf¬ 
fering damage. During my egg-hunting ex¬ 
perience in Derbyshire I almost always found 


The first to be drowmod were the slaves tomb where a hundreel s-ictims had been 
that carpeted the bottom of (ho trench, sacrificed to the memory of the King of 
thdr frightful struggles bearing witness , Kszonndd. 

tothe slow death that was overpowering i Painful as they are to describe, it is im- 
them. Dick was immersed to his knees, possible to ignore the reality of such 
lathe could bo seen making what might | scenes. 

wm one last frantic efibrt to burst his I (T"" continued.) 

londi. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 



FriendiMt and hopelest." 



Nature making fun of rs. 



What a Guy ! 



Magpie. 


the Magf’ic’s nest on the top of a tall pine, and 
placed near the end of a branch. 

The cpg (Fig. 4?1) w about as large as that of 
the jackdaw, but much darker in hue. 

At Fig. 44 may be seen the pretty little ogg 
of the common CiiERrER, which is so well known 
for its habit of running np the tmiiks of trees in 
search of food, and looking wonderfully like .a 
mou.se. 

Unless the bird be 5ccn when the eggs are 



Common Creeper. 


No wonder human folks perform grimace.?, 

When rocks and trees and stocks and stones make faces I 


taken, and the name written on them at once, 
it will always be difficult to identify them, so 
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closfly do they resemble tliose of several small 
birds. 

The nest is almost always made in a hollow 
tree, and the aperture lending to it ia so small 
tljat the best way of getting out the eggs is to 
nsu the lime-twig already meidioned. 

CoNvSinFuiNG the si?:'' of the binl. the AVren 
makes a disproportionately large nest, wldeh it 
<‘oneeals, in S[>ite of its size, in a woiideiful 
miinuor. It builds in nil kinds of situations, 
Midi as sheds, under the eaves of barns, in wood- 
stacks, and even in an old scarecrow. 

Perhaps few birds leave so inany deserted 
nests in dilfeient stages of building. Some 
j»ersons h;ivc thought that these wi-ro simply 
trial nests, made for practice and iheu aban¬ 
doned. 

This theory I cannot accept, nest-building 
being nn act of pure instinct, as perfect the first 
time as the last, and not to be iniprove«l by any 
amoiiiit of practice. There can be little doubt 
that these so-called “trial” nests are simply 
deserted because they have been discovered aud 
liandled, the Wren being peculiarly sensitive to 
the least disturbance of her nest. The egg is 
shown at I'ig. 45. 

Binns are curiously deficient in some mental 
characteristics, especially tliose of number and 
size. Kvery one knows that a hen will allow 
licr eggs to bo taken away as fast as they are 
laid, provided that a single “ nest-egg ” be left 
for her to look at. That the nest-egg be only 
a piece of chalk, of no particular shajH*. and 
barely half tlie size of an ordinary egg, matters 
nothing to the bird. The fact that a hen wdll 
luvtch thicks' eggs, and look after the young 
ducklings as if they were her own chickens, is 
known to every one. 


nearly twice the size. This is well cxeTn^dified 
in the case of the hedge-sparrow, in whose nest 
the Cuckoo is in the habit of laying. If the 
reader will compare these two eggs, Figs. 11 
and 46, he will see the total dill'eiencc in their 
colour aud size. Yet the hedge-sparrow can see 
no distinction between her own little blue egg 
and the comparatively large speckled egg of the 
Cuckoo, and is perfectly content to accept the 
young Cuckoo as her own olfspring. 



Cuckoo. 


In 1874 two Cuckoo’s eggs were found in the 
same hedge-sparrow’s nest in Kent, close to my 


plumage harmoni.ses so well w ith surrounding 
objects that she can hardly be distinguished 
from them. 

Ant eggs b(donging to the few birds which 
are distinguished as “ Game ” can only be taken 
by .s[iccial permission of the owner. If you find 
the nest of a pheasant or partridge you will 
probably be tresjiassing, and with equal proba¬ 
bility watched by a hidden k'*cpcr, who will 
arrest you as a }Joacher if you lilt a single egg 
even to look at. 

The egg of tlu* r.irtridge is shown nt Fig. 49, 
and as tluit of tlie rheasant is just like it only 
huger, tliere can lie no possibility of mistaking 
them for any others. Both nests are made oii 
the ground. 

Finding the eggs of tho Lapwing is almost 
an art in itself. The bird makes no nest, but 
merely juit.s a few scrap.s of hay or straw into 
a small Ijollowand deposits her eggs upon them. 
Ploughed liidds are often chosen by the Lap- 
wiTig for tliis purjiose, and I have frcipienlly 
fouiul the eggs in such localities ; but, what¬ 
ever may be tlie nature of the ground, the eggs, 
owing to their |>cculiar colouring, arc scarcely to 
be distinguished IVom the surrounding soil. 

By reference to Fig. 50 the reader may under¬ 
stand how tlio eggs may remain undet»-cted, 
oven though the searcher may pass within a few 
feet of them. So, altlioiigli the bird is a com¬ 
mon and conspicuous one, its [leculiar flight, 
black-and-wliitc plumage, and jH-rpctual cry ol 
“ Pcc-wit, jice-wit ! ” inviting uttuntion to it, 
the greater number of ibj eggs remain undis¬ 
covered. 

Under the name of “ Plovers' egg.s” they arc 
much valued for the table, aud fetch a high 
price in the mai’ket For the most part, how- 



Common Swift and Martin. 



Nightjar. 


This moTital deficiency will account for tlie 
fact of the CrcKOO leaving its eggs in the nests 
of smaller birds, to be hatched and nurtured by 
them, to the exclusion of their own young. 



Wren and Nest. 


Tho eggs of the Cuckoo (Fig. 46) are often 
'Uiingly uuUko those of the foster-parent and 


house. Tho first was removed, and two days 
aftorw’ards another was placed in the .‘?amo nest. 
■\Vhetber the eggs were laid by the same hir'd 
could not, of course, be ascertained. 


ever, tho Plovers’ eggs which arc sold in the- 
shops are imported from Holland, where a 
regular traffic in them is organised. One man 
assumes the title of Champion Egg-finder, and 


Of tho Swallow tribe I have chosen tho 
egg of tliG Common Swallow as an ex¬ 
ample (Fig. 47). The cgg.s of this bird 
are while si>eckled with rcil, while those 
of the Swift, Martin, and Sami !Martin aro 
white. All these eggs wlieii emptied of 
their contents lose thtir lovely pink hue, 
as do those of the kingfisher, and will need 
restomtion by the wax treatment, which 
w’ill be presently described. 

AccoiiniNo to my own rxpericRco. the 
eggs of the Nigiitj.aii— which people will 
persist in calling by the very inappropriate 
names of Fern Owl aud Goatsucker—arc 
seldom found except by accident. 

The bird makes no nest, but merely 
places its two eggs on the ground. As 
their colour (see Fig. 48) is exceedingly 
dull and sombre, they may easily bo mistaken 
for oniinary pebbles when uncovered, and when 
the bird is sitting upon them her brown mottled 



Lapwing. 


annually announces in the newspapers KIj 
cover)’ of the fimt eptg of tlie season. 

{To continued.) 
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BICYCLES AUD BICYCLING. 


TAUT VII.—PAST AND PIUSF.NT. 

N thG Riimtu^r of ISfi?, 
Ku^»lish touiist.Hr<-tuni- 
^ in;* fium tlic InUrna- 
tioual KxhiUttinii tliL’ii 
h*M in I’aria 
hrvm;;ht back ar«»uuita 
of an cxtra'*nlin;iry 
sfxTies of 

wliich WiW tln-n to l>i‘ 
ill ci»iisi(l.T:Uilu 
uumbt-rH on tin* lunile- 
vanl-i of til** rainlal. 

Tlio wrilor well rt*- 
inomlH-rs liou* a r*‘l.itivc 
of iiU disciilual to him 
. 3 astoiiishtnent at seein;* a man inonutetl on a 
T'^ixirKHle consisting of only two wheeh, one 
'•hind the other, ami projKlling tin' iiia< hiiie 
&: a good ratu without any visiblu imaiis of 
«atvx)rt. 

ihe novelty was soon imjKirted into England, 
iL'i daring the early part of 1848 Mr. Mavail, 
u-i wcll-fcnown photographer, .sut!< o.Hl»*d in 
r. iing one of these bicycloi, os the now iuvcn- 
*: n was called, from Loiid*»n to llrighton, the 
taken on the jourmy being alxjiit twelve 
Li'Kirs—a remarkable contra.>t to lUi- pri-scnt day, 
vii-n the same distance bus been covered in 
hours and a halt 

I The labour of driving one of tlie old-fxshioned 
I Percies was enormous. Owing to the of 

11 - saddle, it was impossible to apply the 
oriviDg power proj>erly, and the iron tyre giving 
hold on the roadway made it equally uu|k>s* 



The Racer of 1838. (“ Dandy,” or ** Hobby Horte”) 

1*? to drive the machine np hill. Tricycles 
T.-re also so l»adly ma<le that twelve miles on an 
rliaary turnpike road would have knocked 
lirern to pieces. Accordingly, it is not surpris- 
’ ag that, after the novelty had worn away, 
I l.?vcling, for a time, fell into disrepiittL 
^ Bicycles at that time were looked upon more 
I IS toys, to be ridden about in a covered ground, 
the great means of locomotion they liavo 
I iiacc becoino. The idea of bicycling had in it, 
Lofirever, too much practical value to be thrown 
' Inventive minds w’cre at work ; the old 

' iron tyre wa.s discarded, and rubber ones substi- 
I Rjted. The old wooden spokes gave way to 
ft»l; Mr. Starlcy, of Coventry, invented the 
I -len, which invention, tliough apparently 
•.nq ing^ tended much to incrt*a.se the ixipularity 
of bicycling, for hitherto riders liad been com* 
^.led either to moant in an ignominious manner 
irith the help of a friendly kerbstone, or else to 
laolt into the saddle, which, to poojdo with 
-toer weak nerves, was a somewhat trying 
I ‘-r^rstion. So by degrees the bicycle began to 
-ijuimc its modem shape, 
la 1S71 the first race for the Amnteur 
i. ycle Championship wa.s held at Lillie Bridge. 

I The distance was four miles, and the time six* 
jxQ minntc.s twenty-five second.s. Tliis was 
I -Lsidered a wonderful performance at the time. 
List year the same distance w.is covered under 
‘uiftrren minutes. The Championship Ihtco in 
571 wag won by Mr. H. P. Whiting, who was 
igiin victorious in 1873. The di^>taIlce was tlio 
e, and the time on this occasion fouitecn 


miuutc.s thirty-seven seconds, tlius showing a 
great improvement. 



The Racer of r869. {'* Bone nhakfr") 


Bicycling generally may be considered to have 
improved in the siiine ratio during the interval. 
In the ojdnion of the writer, an event wliich 
conduced more than anything else to popularise 
the use of the bicycle, was the pi rforniance of 
I),ind Stanton at Lillie Bridge, on Octolwr IPth, 
1874. Some time previous Stanton had claimed 
to have ridden from Ikith to London, loti miles, 
umb-r the eiglit hours and a half. Tlie subse* 
({uent pTlormances over the same road have 
proved that Stanton's claim to have ridden the 
distanc*- in the time had in it nothing uiirenson- 
able; 4still his story met with some discredit. 
Stanton olfcixd a second time to aocomplisli the 
feat. On this oicasion, however, lie arrived 
several hours lielund time at the winuiiig-iwst. 
Mr gave a.s a rc.mon for his failure to accomplish 
his ta.>k that he had been attackcil by some 
roughs near Maidcnhoml, who knocked him over 
and disabled bis bicycle. 

Thus storj’wn.s not univers.ally believed, which 
l«*d to Stanton's undertaking to riile the .same 
distance at Lillie Bri<lge (106 miles) within the 
time (eight an<l a half hours). The test, how¬ 
ever, was certainly not a fair one, as the two 
tnicks, one a level cinder ])ath and the other an 
ordinary turnpike road, could not be coii'idcred 
in any re.spcct alike. However, the match camu 
olf, airi Stanton covered the distance in one 
minute five and a half seconds under eight hours 
on the “ Flying Horse" bicycle, manufactured 
by the Coventr)* Machinists Company. This 
was considered at the time a most wonderful 
feat. In the words of the “Standard" news¬ 
paper, “it was the most extraordinary per- 
formanco on record of any man, aniuiul, or 
machine.*’ 

AVe may hero observe that many members of 
the London Bicycle Club have since ridden the 
same distance over the Bath road con.siderably 
under Stanton'.s time at Lillie Bridge. This 
must not be consldert'd as di.sparaging in any 
way to Stanton’s performance, which well merited 
the approbation bestowed upon it by the Pro.gs. 

PuDlic interest in bicylingbeing thusaroused, 
the 8{K>rt begiin to make most rapid strides. 
Clubs were soon formed in oil parts of the 
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country. It was about this time that the load¬ 
ing bicycle club, “The London," came into 
existence. Among the many and great ini- 
ptovements which the art of bicycling has 


witness<‘d since 1874, is tlie perf«.'cti<»n winch 
has b. i ii attained in hill-riding. In 1874 there 
were probably not more than two men in Eng¬ 
land who could have ridden up the hill in High 
Street, (luildt'ord. In 1876 John Keen claimed 
to be the oulv man who lia<l ever ridden up Kei- 
gat.) Hill, ^'o average club-rider would now 
ihink of walking up Ciuildfiinl High Stret't, ami 
the hill al Kcigate Inus been ridden up by so 
many men that the feat, for it i.s p ally a feat, 
Las lost any claim to be considered rc-it arkable. 

Imjirovemcnl in the art of bicyling i.s peiliaps 
more prominently brongiit Ix-fore the public on 
the racing imth. We Inive already noticed the 
diilVrtuce )*etween the time of the championship 
race in 1871 and 1874. In 1871 the aveiugo 
time for a niile in profc.‘*sioiial races was tlireo 
miiiules twenty .seconds. To-day a jjrofcssional 
would have siniill chance of winning a handicap 
who could not accomplish a iiitle in three 
ininute.s. This improveiiicnt in sf eed is in a 
groat measure attributable to the splendid man¬ 
ner in which bicycles are now lini.-^lied. There 
i.s a.s much dilh-ronco between tl»e bicycle of 
1809 and Ilumbcrs last fashion os between a 
mmlcrn locomotive express-engine and the old 
“ Puffing Billy ” of Geor^^'c Ste-phensoQ. 

We give sketches showing the bone.-sliaker of 
1849, a racing bicycle of 1874, and tho latest 
fashion of the present day. Clontrasting the 
tirst two, it will bo uoiiced that the ugly old- 
fashioned spring of the bone-shaker, which of 
nece.ssity coiniwUed the manufacturer to make 
botli wheels the same size, had given way to tho 
modern style of spring. This ut once enabled 



The Racer of 1880. {"The 0. Premier.'*) 

tho hind wheel to be much reduced in size. At 
the present time manufactimrs are inclined to 
make the back wheel, if anything, rather too 
small. This does not so much matter in a 
racing bicycle, which is only intended to travel 
over a smooth surface, but in an ordinary 
roadster, if the hind wheel be too small, it will 
not run easily over the various inequalities in 
the road, producing a kind of jerking motion to 
the backbone of the bicycle not at all pleasant. 
Twenty-two inches should be about tho proper 
diameter for the hind wheel of a fifty-inch 
machine. 

There are probably few bicyclists who have 
not, at one time or another, felt an inclination 
to try their fortune on the racing path. To 
those uninitiated in the difficulties of racing, it 
seems so easy to win a prize. As a matter of 
fact, it is not so. Much practice and training 
are required before a competitor can hope to 
hold hid own in a handicap. To be a good rider 
is not tho only qualification necessary to make a 
man successful on the path. Ko man whoso 
nerves are at all weak, or who is not j)o.ssesscd of 
a considerable modicum of what is generally 
termed “ pluck,” can expect to find his way into 
tho front rank. The nicing season of 1879 was 
marked by an extraordinary series of accidents 
to all our best riders. i)Ir. Cortis, the present 
amateur champion, came to grief more than 
once. Mr. Wadham Wyndham, an ex-amateur 
champion, was seriously injured iu the Brighton 
Bicycle Club Races. Mr. East, the vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Surrey Club, fell during a race, and 
was 80 much hurt that lie has deciiled never to 
race again. Intending racers might, therefore, 
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racing unless they have gone through a certain 
previous amount of training. \V'ithout this 
training they can scarcely hope to win. We can 
positively assert that if a man he possessed of 
average strength and nerve, he can, by dint of 
training, expect to do very well on the path, 
and to such we would call to mind those well- 
known lines— 

“ If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try again.” 


Or, Tickled with a Feather. 
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“A BOY WANTED.” 

CHAPTER III. 

IP, having locked 
the door, returned 
to his bed, and 
soon fell asleep, 
soundly slumber¬ 
ing till the morn¬ 
ing light, shining 
in upon him from 
the window, 
aroused him to his 
duties. He was 
altogether glad 
that he had not 
yielded to Pug’s 
solicitation in per¬ 
mitting him to 
share his bed, for the next day his master 
said to him, “ Pip, dere is a boy I vish to 
vam you against. Ho is employed by Marks 
and Co., on der ground floor, and I don’t 
think he is von you vould be likely to get 
much good from.” 

‘‘You don’t forbid me to speak to him, 
do you, sir ? ” Pip asked. 

‘‘Veil, no,” replied Mr. Schneider, “I 
von’t go so far as dat; I only think you 
had better keep him at a distance. You 
know the proverb, ‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’ and I should be 
sorry to see you grow like him. He is a 
forward boy enough, and vill no doubt 
vant to make friends vith you, but I 
shouldn’t advise you to be too familiar vid 
him.” 

‘‘ I won’t, sir, if you wish me not to,” 
Pip answered, promptly. 

" Oh, it isn’t dat I objeet particularly,” 
said the toy merchant; ‘‘it is for your 
own sake 1 give you this advice.” 

Pip was silent for a moment, and pre¬ 
sently he said, “ I don't think Pug would 
be likely to do mo much harm, sir, because 
I don’t like his ways at aU; but I was 
thinking perhaps—” He hesi¬ 
tated, and paused. ' 

‘‘ Vhat vere you thinking ? ” ! 

‘‘ That I might be able to do 
him some good.” 

Mr. Schneider shook his head 


and shrugged his shonlders. ‘‘Pm afraid 
not,” he said. “But, dere! if you think 
^ou can polish him, dere will be no barm 
m trying.” 

Pip was not sorry that these few remarks 
had passed between him and his employer, 
as he felt himself now at liberty to speak 
to Pug, and knew eiractly how far ho might 
go, and he secretly made up his mind to 
try and work a change for the better, 
and to prove that the young rough was 
not quite in so hopeless a state as Mr. 
Schneider seemed to suppose. 

That day Pug had a long round, and 
did not get homo till after Pip was in bed. 
He came, however, and tapped at his door, 
expecting to be admitted, but Pip did not 
let him in, on the plea that he was tired 
and wished to go to sleep, and Pug was 
compelled to retire, grumbling to himself 
and muttering allusions anything but com¬ 
plimentary to his drowsy fellow-errand- 
TOy. The next evening, however, he en¬ 
countered Pip on the stairs. 

“ Ullo 1 ” he exclaimed, “ yer ain’t gone 
to bed yet, then ? ” 

“Not yet,” Pip answered, quietly. 

“ Why didn’t yer open the door last 
night when I knocked ? ” Pug asked. 

“ Because then I was in Md and half 
asleep.” 

“ Yer might a woke yorself up easy 
enough if yer’d tried,” said Pug. 

“ Perhaps 1 might,” returned 
Pip, with a half smile; “but 
when I go to bed I don’t want 
to wake myself up, but to go 
to sleep; and besides it must 
have been nearly ten o’clock.” 

“ What o’ that t That’s not 
’alf a late hour, and I wanted 
to speak to yer very particler.” 


“ What was it you had to say ? ” Pip 
asked. 

“ I wanted to ’ave a talk with yer.” 

“ Well, it’s early to-night, and you can 
talk to me now as long as you like.” 

Pug seemed gratified at this permission, 
and an expression of unusual importance 
flashed into his face. 

“ I say, are you fond o’ fireworks 'i ” he 
remarked. 

“ 1 like to see them very well,” returned 
Pip. 

‘ ‘ ’Ave you ever seen one o’ them grand 
displays at the Crys’l Palace ? ” 

“Yes, I have once.” 

“ I’ve been there two or three times,” 
said Pug; “ ain’t they splendid ? What a 
sight o’ money they must cost! ” 

“ So I should thmk.” 

“Yes,” Pug went on, “I like seein’ 
fireworks let off, but there’s one thing I 
like better than that.” 

“Whatis it?” 

“ Lettin’ ’em off myself.” 

“ It’s good fim, certainly,” admitted 
Pip. 

“Yes, I call it jolly good fun,” said Pug, 
with enthusiasm, “What a pity gun¬ 
powder kicks up such a smother; we could 
have some fireworks here then, couldn’t 
wo ?” 

“I don’t think firewoiks are proper 


He neither spoke nor stirred.'* 


























tbiiiffs t'j lot off in a house,” said Pii>, 
Boriouxlv- 

” Wby not I' ” 

“ Tt would not be safe.” 

‘‘ I'gli ! not safe,” eclioi’d Pug, scorn¬ 
fully. “ Wliiit's the danger !' ” 

“ Tliey might si't the place on fire.” 
“>.'ot a lat of it.” returned Pug. 
“ .Sipiihs an’ eath'riu’ wheels never does no 
’arm: I've let oil' bcoics of ’em in my 
time.” 

Piji shook his head. 

” Ver needn’t shake yer’oad,” said Pu". 
who notieid tho action. *‘1 'avii't got 
any stjuibs noi- oatli'nn’ wheels either, hut 
1 tell yer what I have got.” 

“ What!' ” asked Pip. 

“ A ’ole canister o' gunpowder,” Pug 
ro]ilied, in a tone of great exhilaration. 

“Why, whatever do you want with 
that?” asked I’ip, almost aghu.st at the 
<piantity. 

“ I’m a goin’ to let off some Czgig.».” 
“Fizgigs?” eehoisl Pip. 

“ Yes,” grinned I’ug; “ they’re made o’ 
gunpowder, o’ ciairse. Y^er wets the pow¬ 
der, and works it up into a sort o’ paste 
wi’ yer fingirs. Then, when yer’ve rolled 
it up to a pint, yer puts a light to tho tip, 
an’ it fizzes, an’ showers out si)ark8 like a 
bumin’ woleaner.” 

Pip’s face looked more serious than over 
as he said, “ I hoj)e you won’t let off any 
of these fizgigs in this house.” 

• ‘ Why not ? There’s no harm in fiz¬ 
gigs. Come with us into tho back yard, 
an’ we’ll ’ava a grand ’ruption o' Wesuw’us 
all to ourselves.” 

“No, thank you,” said Pip, firmly; 
“ and I would advise you not, either.” 

“ Well, yi.u are a pump,” said Pug, con¬ 
temptuously. “ I never see such a chap in 
my life. Yit won’t do nothin’.” 

“ I won’t do anything that’s dangerous, 
or that I think my employer would not 
upi)rove of.” 

“Well, but ’o ain’t ’ere, an’ ’e won’t 
know anythin’ about it, so that needn't 
stop us,” urged Pug. “ Y'or don’t sup- 
])O 80 I should think o’ lettin’ off fizgigs if 
Marks and Co. was on the premises: cer- 
t’nly not; but now they’re away I can 
fiz away as long as I like.” 

“ I can’t,” said Pip, firmly. “ I’ve made 
up my mind to do always the same in my 
employer’s absence as 1 should do in his 
presence.” 

“Pooh!” sneered Pug, “you’re like a 
reg’lar baby.” 

Pug used all the arguments he could 
think of to shake his companion’s resolu¬ 
tion, and to excite his imagination by bril¬ 
liant descriptions of the effects which tho 
fizgigs would produce. But Pip remained 
unmoved, and finding ho could not prevail. 
Pug turned sullenly away, and went shuf- 
fiing down the stairs. 

Pip called after him, 

“ 'You won’t let off any of those fizgigs 
to-night, will you ? ” 

“ Dunno! —shall if I like ! lITiat’s it to 
do wi’ you ? Mind your own business I ” 
These were the surly exclumatious that 
were wafted fnim below as Pug took his 
way to the back parlour, and shut to the 
door with a bang. 

Pip retinal to his own room, feeling in 
a somewhat anxious state of mind, hardly 
knowing what course to take for the best. 
I’ug’s dogged nature would not jueld to 
jiersunsiou, and now that he was irritated 
at I’ip's refusal to join him, he would be 
moro likely to carry out his intentions from 
■ --irit of stuH'r obstiTiacy. 

■ did nut like the idea of quarrelling, 
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and he shrunk from tho thought of alter¬ 
cation ; but he felt be would almost have 
given the world—if ho had had it—to have 
hud tho canister of powder in his posses¬ 
sion ; he would rather have hc-en tom to 
piec.'s than have given it up; but he had 
not got it, and he could only hope that 
Pug would alter his mind. 

At nine o'clock the old charwoman 
brought him his suj)j)cr as usual. lie simply 
asked her if Pug was downs!air.s. 

“Not ho,” she said, “he’s off some- 
wlieres or other; he uiii't to be depended 
ujK)n like you.” 

Pip kept his door open, and sat eating 
his solitary 6ui)per, and listiming at the 
same time. His meal was liiiLshed, and it 
was striking ten by the clocks, when he 
heard the buck door ojicn and dose, and 
the bolt drawn, and he knew by that that 
Pug had returned. 

Presently tho back-parlour door was 
shut, and ho concluded that Fug had 
retired for the night. He was not sorry 
to think this. Ho had no desire to see 
him just then, and hoping that ho would 
soon he in bed and adeep, he retired to 
rest himself. 

But Pug bad no thoughts of bod at that 
moment. He had been out to relieve his 
feelings with a little congenial society in 
the neighbourhood, and a game at “ fiy- 
the-garter” had restored him to his usiml 
state of equsmimity. But the fizgigs were 
still uppermost in his mind. 

“I ain’t a-goin’ to bo done out o’ my 
fireworks ’cos that sneak Pip won’t join 
in wi’ me,” he muttered to himself; “I’ll 
let ’im know I ain’t a-goin’ to be crowed 
over by 'im, telliu’ me what I’m to do, on’ 
what I ain’t to do. I shall do what 1 likes, 
an’ I means to have some fun before 1 goes 
to bod.” 

The garret at the top of the house was 
rented by his employer, and used as a kind 
of lumber-room, in which the paper cover¬ 
ings of parcels received by the firm from 
time to time, and files of old bills, were 
stowed away. 

This remote apartment appealed to Pug 
as a fitting spot for the carrying out of his 
project. “ If I was to let off the fizgigs 
downstairs the bouse would bo full of 
smoke, an’ that ’ud tell tales,” he solilo¬ 
quised. “ Bp in the garret it’ll be all 
right, ’cos the smoko ’ll go up the chimley 
and out at the winder. So ’ere goes! ” 

■With this he took his powder canister 
from a dark recess where he had concealed 
it, and, with the addition of a jug of water 
and a box of lucifers, he cautiously crept 
up tho stairs, having previously removed 
his boots that liis footsteps might awaken 
no sound. “ He, he ! ’’ he chuckled, to 
himself, ns he passed Pip’s room, “he’s 
fast asleep an’ snorin’ long ago, and thinks, 
I s’poso, that I’m doin’ the same. He’s too 
goed for a erran-’boy, ’c is ; ” and with this 
siircastio remark he passed on. 

This estimate of his companion’s state 
was tolerably correct, since, although Pip 
did not snore, he was in a sound slumber, 
little dreaming what would soon be going 
on iu tho room over his head. 

The first thing Pug did on reaching the 
garret was to lock the door. Tlicn he 
commenced his operations at once by pour¬ 
ing some gunpowder into his palm, wetting 
it, and kneading it info a paste with his 
thumb and fingers until he had brought it 
to the projx'r pyramidic-al form, tapering 
to a sharp point at the end. This done, he 
placed it carefully on the ground, and, 
lighting a lucifer, he applied it to the 
powder with great glee. The result was 


perfectly satisfactory ; it fizzed admirably 
and sent forth a shower of sparks, to hi 
extreme delight. 

•• That was fust-rate 1 ” he exclaimed, a 
he rubbed his hands together; “ couldn' 
ha’ bin better if they’d ’ad it at the Crys 
Palace. Phew! it makes a precious smothei 
though. I thiuk I’ll open the winder ai 
let a little o’ the smoke out.” 

This he did, and as soon as the atmc 
Bplicro was somewhat cleared, he set 1 
work to prepare another fizgig, which i 
due course was ignited, and gave forth it 
fiery stream as bi fore, and to Pug’s eqer 
gratification. These perforniaiieos vei 
repe'ateid several times, till at length Pu 
began to wish for a grander display. 

With all the energy called forth by h 
ardent imagination, he applied himself t 
the mixing of a monster fizgig that shoul 
eclipse all his former cffoi-ts. Eiifirel 
ahsorhod in his py rotcchnical attempts, h 
forgot that the bright blaze which bur 
out from time to time in the dark row 
was likely to attract the attention of pede: 
trians in the street below. 

That it had such an effect was percepfil 
from the fact that a person who was pus; 
ing stopped short, uttered a hasty ejaculi 
tion, and at once hurried acro.s^the road ( 
the house from the upper portion of whit 
these startling appearances proceeded. Th 
person did not knock at the door, hu 
taking a latch-key from his pocket, 1 
himself quietly in, like one who belongt 
to the place. 

Pip was suddeiJy aroused from 1 
slumber by a slight tapping at his doo 
He was a light sleejrer and quickly awok 
and, thinking it was Pug applying for ai 
mittance, he said, 

“ I can’t lot you in; I’m in bed, and 
think it’s quite time you should bo the 
too.” 

He was rather startled when a voice 
did not in the least expect to hear called 
him from the outside, 

“It is I, Hans Schneider; open t 
door, quick!” 

Pip at once sprang from his bod, ai 
opening the door, found himself face 
face with his employer. 

“ What is the matter, sir ? ” ho asked, 
a somewhat scared tone. 

“ Here is someting wrong in der ol 
above,” was the reply. “All sorts 
lights arc fiashing dere. Bo you know at 
thing about it ? ” 

“ No, sir,” Pip replied, “ Pve been 
bed for some time, and was fast ad 
when you knocked,” 

“ 'Yell, at all events some von is upst 
in der garret, and 1 most go and see t 
it is.” 

Pip had a tolerably shrewd suspio 
for the lights which Mr. Schneider | 
alluded to caused his thoughts to re 
to the fizgigs, and it struck him thj 
must be Pug amusing himself, as he 
expressed his intention of doing, be 
he was not certain on this point he 
nothing about it. 

Mr. Schneider ascended the stairs, 
had scarcely reached the top landing t 
a deafening report was heard, min 
with a crash of glass and a loud yell; 
Pug. Pug had at length paid the pel 
of his ambition; he had prt'pared 
monster fizgig, laid the train and lis 
it, but the powder not being sufificS 
wet, instead of fizzing had expK.de 
once, and the canister of powder 1 
dangerously near, had also ignited 
rcsidt being a blow-up of an alamiiug 
racter. 
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Pip flew upstairs in an instant and 
jcaaed his employer, who was trying in 


isinto open the door in a state of much 
K-rrous sn.xiety. 

“ It is dat Marks's Iwy np to some of his 
tricks, I’m sure it is," said the toy mer¬ 
chant; "and ho has locked himself in der 
room, and is lettiu’ off firevorks, and the 
hotts? will be burnt down ! ” 

" Can't we brciik open tlie door P ” su"-- 
psted Pip, 

"Vos; dat is vhat vo must do. Run 
hirnstairs into my room, and you a ill 
and a vood-choppiT by der sidi- of der firc- 
:lice; bring it up here quick I ’’ 

Rp was dowuataiis in an instant, and as 
jsickly back again with the implement in 
th hand. 

Es master seized it, and with a fi'w de- 
t-TOinod strokes wrenched the lock from 
isiartenings, and tho door ojiened. 

A cloud of smoke, driven by the wind, 
liiich entered at tho open window, met 
and drove them back, but tho next 
LBient they sprang in. 

E. Schneider’s first act was to close the 
radow, and it could then be seen that 
• js of the paper with which the room 
njrtored had caught fire, and was blaz- 
K fariously. 

hp and ho attacked tho fire with quick 
Iraion and energy, and a close hand-to- 
hnd fight took place. By means of stamp¬ 
er and sprinkling, the flames, which had , 
tt kid hold on the woodwork of the ' 
ciriment, were at length extinguished, 

•d all fear of a conflagration was at an 

H. 

“in’ now vhere is dis boy ? ” said Mr. 
fodder. 

h first nothing was to bo seen of Pug, 
kasEe smother began to decrease ho 
» discovered, lying in a heap, in a 
•ttr of tho room. He neither spoke nor 
and seemed to Iw unconscious. Mr. 
^der approached him, and taking him 
pe collar of his coat, essayed to raise 
■ on to his feet; but a groan from the 
w-M boy caused him to desist. 

afraid he’s hurt,” said Pip, in a 
^gtone; and stooping down, ho said 
w, anxiously, " Are you hurt. Png? ” 
“Odd! Smashed—all—to—bits!” was 
•aint reply. 

feveen them they removed Pug below, 
■placed him in Pip’s bod, and it was 
ofonnd that ho had been severely burnt 
Bfoken by the explosion, so much so 
■Pip was di.spatohed for a cab, into 
fo Png was lifted and taken at once to 
I Bartholomew’s Hospital, where for 
•veeks he remained in a very prccari- 
'Sate. 

h i ngth ho began to grow better, and 
f^^able to go and see him on visiting 
^ Poor Pug, never remarkable for the 
^of his personal appearance, was 
^ by the injuries ho had received to 
t ^ object. M hat with his singed 
r ad his blistered face, he looked like 
•nondescript vegetable production, of 
riaw it was impossible to determine, 
xish I ’adn’t ’ad anythin’ to do wi’ 
he said, rnefully, to Pip. 

^ WTiaed you not,” Pip replied, gently, 
mow yer did, an’ I was a fool not to 
w yer; but I’ve ’ad to piuy for it 
f cw.’’ ^ •' 

Pw think you were wrong, then, do 
naid Pip. 

firsi ^ ^ was,” Pug admitted. 

L 1 ’ Ibat’s something, because you 
bj *bkely to do it again.” 

^^oon't think I shall; I’ve ’ad enough 
, I'S to last me for tho rest o’ myhfe. , 


See what a sight I am; I don't think I 
shall ever look like myself agin.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Pip, assur- 
artgly ; “ you U be all right before long, 
ari*l what you have hml to bear may be a 
lesson to you that will do you real good.” 

Tho aspect of tho invalid’s face was very 
doleful, and seemed to imply a doubt as to 
the good that was to come to him. Is’cvcr- 
tlielfSS Pip's words camo literally true, and 
when Pug was discharged from tho hos¬ 
pital he left it a sadder and a wiser errand- 
boy. His fizgig adventure, the narrow 
escape he had Imd, and the constant kind¬ 
ness I’ip had shown him during his illness, 
h.ai not been without their moral effects 
upon him, and lie was compelled to admit 
that his companion, with his delicate ap¬ 
pearance. gpntl(> mannei-s, and kindly tone 
of speaking, was altogether and in every 
way his superior. 

This fact he tacitly acknowledged by 
treating Pip, from that moment, with 
respect, and by endeavouring to imitate 
him. He succeeded so well, that ho gra¬ 
dually lost his rudeness and vulgarity, and 
became an entirely altered individual, so 
much so that at length he and Pip became 
sworn friends and companions. 

The latter remained for a twelvemonth 
in Mr. Schneider’s employment, and then, 
through his interest, obtained n situation 
in the house of an old-r.stabli 3 hcd City 
morehant, in which, by honest integrity 
and iierseverance, he rose through various 
gradations to a position of trust, and 
eventually ^came a partner in tho firm. 
But prosperity did not spoil him, and often 
in after years, when he had grown wealthy 
and independent, ho recalled that cold, 
blustering-March morning, when, only a 
poor boy, he paused before the baker’s 
shop-window in tho Blackfriars Road, to 
road the announcement, “ A Boy Wanted,” 
which had given him his first start in life. 

-- 

BEES AND BEE-KEEPING POR 
BOYS. 

Bv W. H. HaRI’.I.S, B.A., B.3C. 

(Cemfim/fd /rom page 618.) 

♦ BEE*WORK AND DOME-S. 

I N a state of nature bees are not very particular 
as to the place they select for their home. 

A hollow tree or anv other cavity will answer 
their purpose. Wo have even heard of the roof 
of a house, bctw’een the slates and top-room 
ceilings, being apnrojiriated by them. Observ¬ 
ing this power or adapting themselves to cir¬ 
cumstances, man in far remote times conceived 
the idea of supplying abodes to the.se industripus 
and wonderful creatures, that he might’be 
benefited by their labours. For centuries his 
plan was to sacrifice the lives of tlie bees in 
ooler to get their honey. Happily more en¬ 
lightened methods now prevail, some of which 
wo will hereafter describe. 

But first let u.s speak of the honeycombs these 
insects make, for uixm tlie nature, composition, 
arrangement, and contents of tbe.so, skilful 
apiculture in large moa.sure depends. Jilore- 
ovor, the facts connecteil with their construction 
are too extraordinary to be pa.ssed over in silence. 

In order that our descriptions may be fully 
understood, we would recommend our readers to 
get a piece of comb—almost all grocers now sell 
it filled with honey as imported in little 21b. 
cases from America—and tlien carefully verify 
the principal statements we shall make. It 
will be at once observed that each honeycomb 
is a flattish cake conf-isting of two sets of cells 
lying nearly horizontally, and for the most part 
hexagonal iii shape. 

AVere they cylindricul (Fig. 1) they might 
have more closely approximated to the shape of 
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tlie tees, but there would have been either a 
nin(?h larger expenditure of wax, ora number 
of empty space.s between each layer of cells. 
Had tliey been triangular or oblong this last 

on 
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uu 
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ovil would have keen avoidod, but more material 
tlinn is actually mseil would have been reijuired. 
and the sliais- would by no means have suited 
round-bodied insects (Fig. 2). 



Tlie hexagon is a figure which obviates botli 
sets of dilliculties. Anotlicr important saving 
of wax results from a common bottom serving 
for two opposing sets of cells. But more than 
this, the base of each cell on one side of the 
comb is comiw.scd of portions of three cells on 
the other, whicli meet, not in a plane but in a 
lozenge-sliafie, so as to form a sort of concave- 



Fig. 3.—Cells. 

pyramid. This again secures greater strength, 
with economy of wax to the highest degree, 
iloreovcr, tho calculations of mathematicians 
on abstract principles have shown that the 
angles at which the sides of the iiexagons and 
the bottoms of tlio cells slope to each other, so 
as to give tho greatest benefit in strength and 
saving of material, are exactly those which the 
bees have adopted. 

Again, these clever builders have carried on 
farther their economical plans. They make the 
bottoms and walls of the cells of wax of a thick- 
ness not cxceeih'iig that of a sheet of writing- 
paper ; but as the entrances, if not stronger, 
would soon bo worn away through the constant 
going ill and out of the bees, they make the 
m.argins at the openings three or four times as 
thick as the partitions. Once more, witli mani¬ 
fest adaptation of means to ends, tliey fasten 
the combs to the hive or frame in which they 
are built by a stronger glutinous substance, 
called propolis, whicli has much greater adhesive¬ 
ness and strength than wax alone. AVIicn combs 
arc getting very heavy with their stores of honey 
these skilful arcliitocts will oven make a new 
connecting layer of greater hohling power at the 
top of the hive, gnawing away the original one 
and reidacing one side—that is one lialf first, and 
making that secure before proceeding with ths 
other side. 

(7*0 be continued.) 
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fourth fitiiik, three feet five inches long, for the 
anus. For the head, select a light piece of split 
rattan—any light, tough wood that will bend 
readily will do—bend this in a circle eight inches 
in diameter, fasten it securely to one end of the 
spine by binding it with strong thread, being 
careful that the spine runs exactly through the 
centre of the circla Next find the exact centre 
of the arm-stick, and with a pin or small tack 
fasten it at this point to the spine, two inches 


KITESj AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


page 84 of 

B we gave an into* 
^ resting picture and 
^ description of the 
“ Ching • Yaong,” 
or Kite-flying fes¬ 
tival in China, with 
a few words on Chi¬ 
nese kites and kite¬ 
flying in general. 
- That article, as 
shown by the num¬ 
ber of letters we 
have since received 
on the subject, evi¬ 
dently proved one 
of great interest to 
our readers, and we 
accordingly deter¬ 
mined to take the earliest opportunity of giving 
a thoroughly practical and comprehensive paper 
on kites and now to make them. The oppor¬ 
tunity now occurs, and we doubt not liundreds 
of boys will thank ua as well as the ingenious and 
genial author for the details supplied. The 
writer of the article is an American, Mr. Daniel 
C. Beard, and he vouches for the fact that he 
describes no kite that he has not first con¬ 
structed, or tested, or about which he has not 
ample proof that it is within the capacity of any 
resolute lad to make for himself. We begin 
with a view of kiteflying on a Chinese gala day, 


good kite uix>n the string, and watch its grace¬ 
ful movements as it sways from side to side, 
ever mounting higher and higher, as if impatient 
to free itself and soar away amid the clouds. 
The pleasure is, however, greatly enhanced by 
the knowledge that the object skimming so bird¬ 
like and beautifully tlirougli the air is a kite 
of your own manufacture. I propose to tell you 
how to make some now kinds of kites, and the 
first and chief of these is the 


Man Kite. 

To make this you will require four sticks, 
some rattan, and some tissue ]>aper. In regard 
to his size, I would suggest that the larger the 
man is the better he will fly. Now let us sup- 


A Chinese Gala Day. 

.just to show what may be achieved by skill and pose you are going to make tbis fellow four 
perseverance combined. Mr. Beard shall do the feet higli. First, cut two straight sticks, three 
test. feet nine inches long ; these arc to serve for the 

It is a pleasant sensation to sit in the first legs and body ; cut another straight stick, two 
•Turing sunshine and feel the steady puU of a and a half feet in length for the spine, and a 


mark two points upon the arm-sticks for 1 
shoulder-joints, cocn seven inches from the 


Woman Kite. 


Frame of Woman K 
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UncctioD of the spioe aod arm-i^tickf which 
Till place them fourteen inches apart. At 
these poinU fasten with a pin the two long 
iticb that are to serve for the bcnly and legs. 
Now cross these sticks os sliown in dingnim, 
being carcfol that the tenninations of the lower 
limbs are at least tliree feet apart ; the waist- 
joint ought then to bo about ten inches Udow 
icann-stick. After biking the greatest pains 
to see that the arm-stick is p>erf<‘ctly at right 
ingles with the spine, fasten all the joints 
securely Upon the arms bind oblong loops of 
rattaa, or of the same material as tne head- 
fnme. These hand-loops ought to be about 


string at the right shoulder-joint, drop the 
thre^ down to a point exactly oi){>osite the 
termination of the sj)ine upon the right leg, 
take a wrap and draw the line across to point 
upon left leg exactly opposite, hind it there, then 
, bring it up to left shoulder-joint and tie it. For 
the trousers, fasten a string at a point on right 
arm-stick, eleven inches from the intersection 
of spine, extend it down in a straight Jine to in- 
' side end of cross-stick of left limb and fasten 
1 it there. Tie another string at a point one inch 
' and a half to the left of spine upon right arm* 

I stick, extend it down in a straight line to out¬ 
side end of cross-stick of left limb. Go through 




Bat Kite ana Frame. 


Frame of Fpo|: Kite. 


the same process for the right leg of the 
trousers, and tlie framework will then be 
complete. 

Now paste some sliMts of tissue-paper 
together, red for tlie trousers, hamls, and 
face, blue for the coat, and black, or some 
dark colour, for tho feet. In pasting, do 
not make the seams, or overlaps, of tho 
l»nper more than half an inch wide, and 
measure the paper so that the coat will join 
the trousers at the right spot. 'When you 
are satisfied that this is all right, lay tlie 
paj>er smoothly on the floor, and place the 
frame of the kite upon it, using heavy books 
or I>aper-weights to hold it in place. Then 
with a pair of scissors cut the paper round 
the frame, leaving a clear edge of half an 
inch, and making a slit through the mar¬ 
gin at each angle ; cover the margins with 
jiaste, turn them over, and with a towel or 
on old rag press them down. After the 
kite is all pasted and dry, take a large 
IKiint-bmsh, and with black niarking- 
^laiut or iudia-ink put in the buttons 


Frog Kite. 


*‘b»« iflches broad at their widest parts, 
ud exact counterparts of each other. The 
for the feet must approach as nearly 
u possible the shape of feet, and these, too, 
2 ust be exactly alike, or the kite will ho 
‘Opsi'ied," or unerpially balanced. Now 
"R two sticks three indies long, and two 
•Iwi four inches long, for the cuds of 
and bottoms of trousers; fasten them 
wu shown in tho illustration. 

^ow the strings must be put on, as shown 
h the dotted lines in the diagram, at equal 
'.^tincee from the spine, and about seven 
l ies apart. Tie two strings to the ami- 
sicks, extend them slantingly to the head, 
fasten them. Take another thread and 
to the top of cross-stick of riglit arm, 
it orer and take a wrap around the 
continue it to top of cross-stick upon 
win, and there tie it. Fasten another 
‘^•ag to bottom of cross-stick on right 
daw it tight and wrap it on spine four 
below intersection of arm-stick, pass 
* on to the bottom of cross-stick on left 
draw taut and fasten it Tie the body* 
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And binding on coat with a good broad touch. 
Xhe face and hair must be painted with broad 
Jines, so that they may be seen clearly at a great 



The King Crab Kite. 

licight. Follow this rule wherever you have to 
use paint upon any kind of kite. 

The Moving Star 

is a paper lantern attached to the tail of any 
large kite. A Chinese lantern will answer this 
purpose, although it is generally so long and 
narrow that the motion of the kite is apt to set 
iire to it. 

To make a more suitable lantern, take a cir¬ 
cular piece of light boanl five inches in diameter, 
drive three nails in the centre, just far enough 
apart to allow a candle to tit betvveen them 
lirmly. Make of rattan or wire a light hoop of j 
the same diameter as the bottom-piece ; fasten 
these to a strap or handle of wood, or wire, as 
.sliown in the diagram on page 55d, and cover 
the body of the lantern with red tissue paper. 

This lantern, fastened to the tail of a large 
kite that is sent up on a dark night, will go 
liobbiug around in a most eccentric and appa¬ 
rently unaccountable manner, striking with 
wonder all observers not in the secret. 

The Woman Kite, 

though differing in form, is made after the same 
method as the man kite, and with the aid of 
our diagram any boy can build one if he is care¬ 
ful to keep the ]>roper proportions, making the 
width at the hips a little less than half the 
height. The costume given in the illustration 
may be varied according to fancy, with the same 
framework. 

If you have been successful in making the 
foregoing kite-pattems, yon can try your skill 
in the manufacture of the 

Frog Kite. 

This should bo at least two feet high. It is 
hardly necessar)* to go into the details of this 
kite, as the diagram on page 557 shows Mr. 
Frog’s anatomy complete. By carefully follow¬ 
ing the construction according to the diagrams, 
the average l>oy will, with a little ingenuity, be 
able to build this, or in fact any of the kites 
hero given, for accompanying each illustration 
is a complete })lan of tlie framework,—tlic solid 
lines represc-nting the sticks, the dotti'd lines 
the strings. Care must bo taken to select pliable 
wood, and make the parts that require bending 
thinner than the rest of the stick. In some 
i of these new-fashioued kites, especially if 
be made on a small scale, thin strips of 


rattan or wdialebone will answer better thau 
wood. By our diagram you can midce a kite 
wdiich will carry up five air-balloons. 



Kite-tails. 

Kites can be mado without tails, but it is not 
their natural condition, and as tailless kites are 
not easy to fly, all these new ones should be 
furnished with tails. 

A tail mado of string, weighted with bunches 
of different coloured paper tied at regular inter¬ 
vals, is popular with many boys, but on account 
of its liability to become tangled with the kite 
string or twisted up in bunches, it is never used 
by the accomplished kite-flyer. 

The most graceful, serviceable, and practical 
kite-tail is made of rags tom in strips of from 
ono to two inches in width, according to the 
size of the kite. This mention of the size of a 
kite recalls an incident of my boyliood. 

I remember, when quite a small boy, build¬ 
ing an immense man kite, seven feet high. It 
was a gorgeous affair, with its brilliant red nose 
and cheeks, blue coat, and striped trousers. 

As you may imagine, 1 was nervous with 
anxiety and excitement to sec it fly. .\fter 
several experimental trials to get the tail rightly 
balanced, and the breast-band properly adjusted, 
and having procured the strongest hempen twine 
to fly it with, I went to the river-bank for the 
grand event. 

My man flew splendidly ; he required no run¬ 
ning, no hoisting, no jerking of the string to 
assist him. 1 had only to stand ou the high 
bank and let out the string, until my fingers 
were almost blistered, so fast did the twine pass 



Star Kite 


through my hands. People began to stop and 
gaze at the queer sight, as my man rose higher 
and higher, when, suddenly, my intense pride 
and enjoyment was changed into something very 
like fright. 

The twine was nearly all paid out, when I 


found that my man was stronger than his 
master, and I could not hold him ! Imagine, 
if you can, my dismay. I fancied myself being 



Fish Kite. 


pulled from the bank into the river, and skim 
ming through the water at lightning speed, fori 



Frame of Fish Kite. 

even in my fright, the idea of letting go of 
string did not once occur to me. However, 
my great relief, a man standing near came 
my assistance, just as tlie stick upon wbicli 
twine had been wound came dancing up fr 



and Frame. 


the ground towards my hands. So hard did 
kite-giant puU, that even the friend, who 
kindly come to the rescue, had consider 
trouble to hold it. The great kite, swin< 
high in the blue sky, attracted quite a cro 
and I felt very grand about my new flying-m 
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ijjf Dij' trioniph was short lived. Tho tail and tattered pajKjr. 8o you see, kite>taibj should 
mile of rags was too heavy to bear its own be strong. 



and brealcing ofT near the kite, it foil to I 

^.Triimi^ while my kite, freed from this load, jnE Decorative CniNESE Kite. 

ap like a ro<‘ket, then turned, and came 

down with snch fonie that, djusliing I Tliis kite is a most resplendent affair, and 
-Mtrh the branohes of a thorny locust-tree, it I plitti rs in the sunlight as if it were covered with 
2i.*Wto the ground, a mass of broken sticks , jewels. It is rather complicated to look at, but 


not very ditfienit to make. The one I have 
before me was maile in China. 

The top or horizontal stick (n, 1—2) is three 
feet long, half an inch wide, and ono-eighth 
inch think. The face can be siniTdilied bv 
Using a loop, as in the man kite. O wo more 
loops, as shown in the diagram (n), will 
serve as frames for the w’ings. 1‘npi.T is pasted 
u]>on this, an<l hangs loose like an a]>ron in 
front below the cross-stick (n, 1—2), cut long 
enough to cover the first disk of the tail-piece, 
as shown in the finished kite (a). This head- 
niece is ornamented with brilliant colours, 
bits of looking-glass j)astt'd on or attached with 
strings, so that tliey dangle loosely, etc. ; this 
makes the top ratlier lieavy, as, in fact, it ought 
to 1x3, for then it serves to balance tho tail, 
which, in this instance, actually is the kite. 
This is a succession of circular kites, ten inches 
in diameter, and thirteen in numl>er, connected 
with one another by string. Attached to each 
of these paper disks is a slender i>ieco of reed 
or grass with a tufted head ; a similar tuft 
is fastened by a string to the opposite end to 
balance it. Tlic breast-band is made like that 
upon an ordinary kite ; the cross-strings, l)eing 
attached to the face at the top and bottom, 
intersect each other about op^)osite a point 
between the eyes. 

Diagram B represents a single disk for tail, 
showing where the reed and strings are attached. 
B is a side view of two disks, showing the 
way in which they arc connected by strings, six 
and a half inches space being left between each 
two disks. A 5 IS a front view of finished 
kite. 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Admiral Hobson. 

^^’^chtbch gave birth to a gallant seaman, 
>ird Hobson, who broke the boom at Vigo, 
He was in early life a tailors appicn- 
sa a place called Niton. A strange story is 
the commencement of his naval career. 
''iCilmn of inen-of-war were sailing olf the 
^'•'f Wight. Hobson and his comrades hast- 
ri \<jwn to the beach to gaze the better on so 
spectacle. It so aroused his latent |>as- 
‘for idventurc, that he sprang at once into 
^ rowed off to tho squadron, gained the 
Aral's rcsisel, and was welcomed as a voluii- 
^ Later in life, when full of years and 
"rt, he visited the picturesque village, and 
^loff Ijacon and c^gs in the cottage where be 
^ Wiled as an apprentice. 

A Just Rebuke, 

^Jit Koglishmcn were making an excursion 
Zi'afand, and engaged natives a.s guides 
cony their luggage. On tho first Sab- 
fjs Earo]>eans were proposing to journey 
‘bat the natives saitl, No, wo rest on 
^'fubath.^ The chief of the guides wa.s a 
man, and stood firm. The Eiiglish- 
I'r, like too many of our countrymen when 
forgot the religion of their early days. 
!**•;’« into a great rage, and refused to pay 
i they did not obey orders. The natives 


a-slced, “ What are we to do with the law of 
G'kI?” An Englisliman answered, “What have 
wc to do with the law of God ? What is that to 
us?” Quo of the natives retorted, “You have 
much to do with tliat. Ifitwerenot forthelaw 
' of God we should not remain (juiet on your refus- 
! ing to pay us for our labour. We should have 
' tak-n by force what you liave, and robbed if not 
I killed you. You have that much to do with tho 
! law of God.” What was the end of this strange 
j scene wo tlo not know, but we hope that among 
I tiiesc Englishmen there was sufficient manliness 
I and good feeling to accept the unexpected rebuke. 

I and to honour the Maori for his firmness ana 
principle. 

A Boys’ School in Upper Egypt. 

“ Wk jmt our head in at the open door," says 
Dr. Kluninger’.s “Upper Egj'pt,” “and see a 
■ worthy schoolmaster sitting willi a cane in his 
hand in the midst of his scholars on the floor of 
the schoolroom. One of the crowd, bolding up 
a wooden or metal t.iblet close in front of Inin, 
is lunctising himself in reading aloud tho vener¬ 
able babi.s of all science, the iilfdiabet, which the 
master has written out for him with large 
strokes ; another make.s his first attempt at 
wiiting ; a third, more advanced, is reading, or 
rather singing from the * pre-eminent book,’ 
the Koran, and accomi)anics nis reading with an 
energetic oscjlUtiou of the upj>er jjai't of his 
body. Tim master assists the efforts of evciy' 
individual scholar with liis superior knowledge. 


and not rarely with the weight of his canc. 
Nor docs lie lose siglit of the gen*Tal boily of 
scholars, for hi.s cane comes down with the sjiced 
of lightning on the knuckles of some inattentive 
Iwys, who were carrying on all sorts of gaiin s 
behind his hack. An n-ssistant, chosen from 
among his pupils, aids him to the best of his 
ability in instructing the younger ones with a 
manifest consciousness of his own importance, 
and makes no scruple about letting tlioae who 
have been placed under bis charge feel the weight 
of the cane entrusted to him. In tlie cate of one 
of the learners, the rnstomary blows on the 
various members of the Isidy having no effect, he 
was stretched out upon tlio ground by his fellow, 
pupils, who act witli great readiness tho part of 
ofticer.s to their master, and treah'd to the bas¬ 
tinado ; or, in other words, caning upon the .soles 
of the feet.” 


Peacemakers. 

At the London School Board examination on 
Scriptural Knowledge, a boy, in his first }'car of 
apprenticeship, wrote the following brief but 
exjiressive answer to the question, “Wlnit is 
the spr-cial blessing promised to the peace¬ 
makers?” “They shall be called the children 
of G(k 1. Tliis promise is specially fitted for 
them because God is the source of all true peace. 
We are akso told that Christ is the Prince of 
Peace. Our Saviour calls Himself our elder 
brother, so therefore the peacemakers are truly 
called the cluldren of God.' 
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Model of a Yawl. 


Rigging of a Yawl. 


1. Keel. 

2. Bow. 

3. Stempost. 

4. Rudder. 
b. Bulwarks. 

SPARS. 

6. Mflinniast. 

7. Topmast. 

8. Bowsprit. 

0. Allzen or jigger mast. 

10. Boom. 

11. Gaff. 

12. Mizen or jigger yard. 


13. Mizen or jigger boom, 
: 14. Gaff topsail yard. 

' 15. Spinnaker boom. 

I X. Itoomkio. 


STANDINQ RlOQINQ. 

10. Foreatay. 

17. Topmast stay. 

18. Shrouds. Bowsprit, 
main, and nifzeo. 

19. Topmast shrouds. 

20. Runner. 

21. Bobstay. 


22. Topmast shifting or 
preveutor backstay. 

RUNNING RIGGING. 

S3. Topping lifts. Main 
aud mi/en l>oom. 

24. Sheets, jib, fore, nmlc, 
mlzeu, jib'topsiiil zuid 
gafT-top^il. 

25. Main or throat hal¬ 
liards. 

26. Peak halliards. 

27. Spinnaker boom after- ' 

guy. I 


Spinnaker boom top¬ 
ping lift. 

I)ants. 

Malu and mizen truck. 
SAILS. 

. Mainsail. 

. Gaff-topsail. 

. Jib-topsail or flying 
jib. 

Jib. 

Foresail. 

Mizen or jigger sail 


T he yawl rig differs from that of the cutter, of 
which we haye already given a description 
and illu'itratioii, in having a smaller mainsail, 
and consequently a whortcr mainboom, which 
tloes not project over the end of the connter, as 
docs a cutter’s, but extend.*? only a little abaft 
the stern-post. Another difference between the 
yawl and cutter ri^ is that the yawl has a small 
mast called the mizen stepped abaft the stem- 
post, and upon it a sail, called the mizen sail, is 
set, which compensates in some degree for the 
reduced area of the mainsail. The mizen is a 
very useful sail, as a yawl can be got under way 
with only mizen and jibs set; but to have a yawl 
properly under command the mainsail should 
also be set. Yawl-rigged fishing boats when 
riding to their nets stow all their sails except 
the mizen, which keeps them riding head to 
wind. Model yachts arc not often rigged as 
yawls, .schooners and cutters being preferred on 
account of their greater power, hfany cruising 
and large racing yachts are, however, yawl- 
rig^cd on account of its handiness, through the 
mamsnil being all inboard, and therefore being 
less expensive to work, as they require a smaller 
<rew for their size than a cutter. Yawls are 
nearly equal in speed to cutters or schooners on 
a ronch or run, nut when sailing close-hauled 
the cutter is greatly superior, both in speed and j 
in looking a higher w'ind. In mixed yacht i 
races, as Mh yawls and schooners are inferior I 
by the wind (that is in sailing close hauled) to 
cutters, their measurement is calculated at four- 


fifths and three-fifths their actual tonnage re¬ 
spectively. Sometimes the mizcn-sail of a yawl 
is a gaff-sail, but generaly a lug-sail, which is 
set on the mizen-mast, and is spread at the heads 
by a spar called a yard, and at the foot by the 
boom. The mizen-mast is supiwrted by two 
shrouds at each side, and sometimes by two ropes, 
which lead slightly forward of the mast, called 
the mizen-stays. The mizen-bumpkin is likewise 
supported at each side by a single shroud, and 
sometimes by a rope called a bumpkin-stay, or 
bumpkin-bobstay. The mizen-yard is bent to 
the head of the sail, and is hoisted by a single 
rope called the mizen halliard, which is rove 
through a sheave in the roizeii-mast just above 
tbe eyes of the rigging. An iron ring, called a 
traveller, having ano^ on it, runs on the mast, 
and to it one end of the halliard is bent, whilst 
a tackle is stropped to the end of the halliard, 
which is used for hauling upon when hoisting 
the sail. On it being necessary to set the sail, 
the hook on the traveller is hooked to a selvage 
strap on the yard, and the sail is then hoisted by 
the nalliard. The mizen-boom, which is laced 
to the foot of the sail, works on a gooseneck at 
the fore end similar to the main-boom, and is 
eased off or hauled in by a rope called the mizen- 
sheet, bent to the boom about half-way between 
tbe ends, leading from thence inboard through a 
sheave in the after end of the bumpkin. All 
the other ropes have the same names as those of 
a cutter, and are used for exactly the same pur* 
poses. 0. 0. Ashwobth. 


y. O.—American Braces can be had at 43, New Brkb 
Street, London, close by Ludgste Circus; we kno 
of no other depCt. 

H. R. J.—Our -publisher! do not tend the Bor’s Ow 
Paper direct to any newsagent in Paris. But, i 
doubt, a l aris newsagent would obtain cc^ies if thi 
were onlered. ludetd, we liave very many reade 
in Paris, but we do not supply their papers dire 
from the office. 

ANXiol'S (Luton), asks (1) for a good recipe for makh 
lemonade; and (2) wishes vs to tell him a " pw 
way to rear a nest of jouug skylarks, as he has fail< 
many limes." We reply: 1. Lemcmade. Takelil 
lump sugar and loz. citric add (lump), ami diesol 
in one quart boiling water. M'hen cold, adil oi 
dessert-spoonful of essence of lemon. Bottle and kei 
well Corked. One tablcepoonful added to a tutnbl 
of water will make excellent lemonade. S. Lea 
them alone, and let the parent rear them. V 
decline to give any instnictloua for such cruelty 
imprisoning skylarks in csccs. Yuu have alread 
by your own statement, killed many broods ot sk 
larks. Be content with the mischief you have doi 
and do it no more. 

Harold and Others,—1. In No. 35, page 557. you w 
find an illustrated article on “ The .Seaweed Albun 
in which infurmntlon is given which, niufd 
will apply e<]ualty to fleld flowers. T 
best methoils of drying and preserving are fu 
cxi>laine<l. 2. All the back nuuiTiers, both of ti 
and the 'ast volume, are still in print, and may 
obtained at the published ptice. 

John F. (Oxford), Harry, and Others.—We cant 
keep repeating information already given, to t 
exclusion of current topics, esi>ecinlly whm t 
numbers containing it aie easily procurable 
Nos. 6 and 26 ample information is ^veii as to i 
keeping of ra)>bits; snd swimming is also fu 
illuslraccd. In No. 21 a most valuable series 
aiticles on the latter subject commenced. 

Bicyclist, Scotia, and Others.—We will endeav< 
to find space for a few Scotch toun in our next ui 
ber, and will also devote an article to the subj 
of oiling, repairs, etc. 

Etonian, and Others. -The writers you name are i 
associated with the Boy'8 own Papkb, but we 1 
to give as much variety as possible. You reinem 
the old adage about the blunder of *' always flddi 
on one string," however excellent in Itself the sti 
way be. Still, !n ournext numlierwe hope to 
a new short story by Mr. Kingston, with a longer 
by Mr. AscoU Hope. We have rdso a new serle 
puptrs In band by the author of “Some of our, 
lows," and Mr. Balloiityue hopes soon to have 90 
thing more ready for us. 

H. J. (Holt) wishes to know “what can be done UjJ 
ring-dovea breaking, their eggs." The Rev. Jj^ 
Wood very sensibly replies, “ Let them go.” j 

J. T. M. (Flushing), and Others.—The nrice of ^ 

. ing-spura varies accordiug to the make. Inqug 
yuur respective neichivourhoods. For the 
those who may And a difficulty in procuriu|j 
spun, we will endeavour to describe in ourd 
issue how to make them. ; 

ANxrors, and W. Dice.—W ithin the next fewufl 
we hope to publish our award in all the Prize ( 
petitions offered in our pages and not yet 
rated on. This done, we snail at once procel 
announce new subjects. | 

Dick Sands.—A very good authority on the tA 
states that it is Just pcsaible for a bivyvlUt to A 
Rhine from Cologne to Coblenz, by the 
runs at an average of one-and-A-hiUf miles froi 
banks behiird the town of Boiiti; but there iM 
to repay him for his trouble, and if he wrf 
see the Rhine he had better go by tbe boat td 
gen in the ordinary way. ' 


ALL thi back numbers and parU qf .thet 
Own Paper are still t» t>rint, and may be obi 
by order any bookseller, or from the <^cc,i 
published priee (If to be sent by post p/ta 
postage). The present volume eommeneed 
38. Volume i., handsomely bound, may also & 
pries 6s.; or the plates in a packet for ftef. j 
cast do %u undertake hindiruj for tuhseriberi 
do tee reply to questions through the post. j 
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and the admiration of all who heard of 
them. 

So to-night he dressed himself in 
these new mothes wi& the feeling that, 
should an attack be made upon the party, he ^ 
would have to play an important part, in 
which they would be of great service. He 
gave his bed to some of the new-comers, 
curling up on a corner of the kitchen floor, 
with Max, the dog, close by him, and his 
cap within easy reach. 

“ Now I’m ready, mother,” he said, as 
he shut his eyes. “ Give me a good shak¬ 
ing if the Indians come, for I shall want 
to be wide awake; you know father’ll need 
me.” 

His mother promised, and in a few 
mpments he was soundly asleep, and so 
were a greater part of the tired travellers in 
and around the house. 

The hours passed quietly and silently by; 
the sentries paced with slow and solemn 
tread up and down, up and down, 
over their respective beats, and still 
nothing was to be seen but the quiet 
stars in the far heaven, or to be hoard 
but the low rustle of the wind over the 
prairie, when suddenly came the sound of 
running feet, then a low shrill whistle, the 
well-known frontier alarm, then a man 
panting and breathless. 

The Indians, in large numbers, were 
bearing down upon the hostelry; there 
was not a moment to be lost; they most 
up and away with all speed, that they might 
have the advantage of the darkness to 
cover their flight, reaching the Fort, if 
possible, before daylight, ^ey must take 
nothing with them, not even a horse, un¬ 
less the removal of some sick person made 
it absolutely necessary. The march must 
be made stealthily and quickly, or there 
would not be a live person to reach the Port. 

No one doubted the truth of the report, 
and the bpstle of removal began at once. 
Ben was'^ake on the first movement, ready 
to do whatever his father requested, in a 
prompt and efficient way. It was soon found 
that one pair of horses must be taken in 
order to carry the young children and Mrs. 
Cunningham, who was unable to walk. 
The house was made as secure as it could 
be from the outside, the gate of the corral 
padlocked, and in less time than it would 
have seemed possible the little caravan was 
on the move. 

The women and children formed the 
centre, Ben, with Will and Fred Cunning¬ 
ham, brought up the rear, and the men 
surrounded them, as well as the smallness of 
their numbers would admit, with their 
loaded arms. Not a word was spoken, it 
hardly seemed as though a loud breath was 
drawn, as they moved steadily on into the 
darkness and solitude of their prairie 
journey. 

Twenty miles to the Fort, and every step 
of the distance filled with unseen and 
deathly dangers! It may well have made 
the stoutest heart in the little party quail 
with fear, but upon Ben it seemed to have 
no effect. The novelty of the midnight 
march, the companionship of the other 
children, and the presence of his father, 
had taken away all fear; the boy was full 
of fun and frolic, and in his smaU way did 
a great deal towards keeping, up their 
spirits. 

Teddy Bradford had ^ht hold of his 
jacket in the back; with one hand he 
dragged little six-year-old Nettie, and 
with the other ho carried a large basket, into 
which his mother had packed their valu¬ 
ables. 

Once or twice he broke into a low 
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whistle, which it cheered his father’s heart 
to hear, though his mother immediately 
checked him ; not even so low a sound was 
safe then and there. 

With all their encumbrances, the mtirch 
was slow. They were nowwithiueightmiles 
of the Fort, however, and as yet they had 
been unmolested, so they were beginning 
to hope their flight was undiscovered, and 
they should reach the asylum in safety, 
when daylight began to glimmer in the 
east and down over the level prairies. 

The children were tired, fretful, and too 
youngto understand what threatened them, 
and the courage of the jaded men and 
women was at its lowest ebb, when an 
arrow fell into their midst, and they knew 
that their hour of mortal peril had come. 
Immediately, at no great distance from 

them, small parties of Indians began to make 
their appearance on horseback, sometimes 
galloping up almost within rifle range, 
then suddenly wheeling, and vanishing 
from sight. 

Nothing could be done but to hurry on 
with all possible speed; perhaps, just per¬ 
haps, the alarm might nave reached the 
Fort, and the cavalry would be sent out to 
protect them. 

The waggon was crowded by the smaller 
children, until the tired horses could hardly 
draw it over the rough road, and even 

then, rendered helpless by their fears, little 
boys and girls who, under other circum¬ 
stances, would have been perfectly able to 
walk,. loitered, fell behind, and some of 
them were actually taken in their arms by 
the men and hurried along. It was beau¬ 
tiful to see Bennie then. He had freed 
himself from the children, who hung upon 
him, gone close to his father’s side, and, 
quick of eye and ear, was in truth the 
sentinel of the party. 

“ There, father, I declare that’s Brown 
Bess! See how she steps! I should know 
her among a thousand. That’s the fellow 
that stole her. I wish I might whistle for 
her. I should like to see the man that 
eould hold her if she heard my call I May 
I, father—say, may IP” 

“ Whistle away, Bennie,” said his father; 
and Ben sent out a long, loud call, which 
went bounding over the prairie, until it 
met Brown Bess, who tmmed back her long 
silken ears, and began to curvet in a way 
that showed she recognised and was 
anxious to answer it; but it was not the 
hand of an unpractised rider that held her 
firmly back, and Ben had the mortification 
to see her urged reluctantly away. 

“ If they are on our horses we may as 
well give them up, faiher,” he said; “ no¬ 
body can catch them if we try. I wish 
Brown Bess would take the bit between 
her teeth, she’d show them a thing or two 
in a twinkling; and there’s Prince Rupert, I 
should know his four white feet anywhere. 
See! see! he is coming right towards us 1 
There’s a bow I now for it! down! 
down! ” 

In an jnstant the arrow whiszed over 
their heads, fastening itself firmly in the 
ground a few yards before them. 

And now a troop of savages, well 
mounted, and riding as if they were a part 
of the animals they bestrode, came boldly 
up behind them. 

“ There’s fifteen of them, father,” said 
Ben, excitedly. “ Give me a rifle, I can 
fire as well as—as—” But before he had 
finished the sentence, a shower of arrows 
came down upon them, and the shrieks and 
cries of the children showed some of them 
at least had done their work. The party 
stopped, and the men sent back a running 


fire of bullets, but the Indians as soon as 
they had discharged their arrows had 
galloped away, and were beyond the range 
of firearms. 

There was now no hope of reaching the 
Fort, or indeed of going any farther until 
help came to them, so Siey prepared for a 
halt, hoping to protect them^ves in some 
measure, at least for a time. 

The Indians were not familiar with 
powder and shot, and most of them stood 
in fear of it. The frontiermen, too, were 
well known, and their skill with their rifles 
had always been a matter of astonishment 
and awe to their savage neighbours ; but 
the advantage Avas all on the side of the 
pursuers, whose bows and arrows could he 
made to do their deadly Avork with such 
comparative safety to the marksmen. 

Party after party came wheeling up 
when they saw the Avaggon had halted, 
each one discharging its arrows, then 
hastily retreating, acting this same ma¬ 
noeuvre over and over again, and seeming 
to escape scathless, while the white fami¬ 
lies had been, one after the other, wounded, 
though, so far, none mortally; but an 
arrow struck Ben’s mother in her ankle, 
and she had hardly drawm it out when 
another lodged in the other foot, and she 
sank doAvn helpless. 

liittie Will Cunningham Was the first to 
be shot mortally. His father took him in 
his arms as he breathed his last, with a 
long, wild cry. 

The aim of the Indians, however, was 
not against either women or children, but 
against the men. 

If they were kill ed, the others could be 
easily overpowered and taken captive. 

Bonnie still continued, Avith his quick 
eye, to bo, in a sense, their greatest pro¬ 
tector. Mounted upon the waggon, whoBy 
regardless of the danger he incurred, ho 
gave warning of the Indians’ approacfli as 
soon as they appeared against the Iba'cI 
horizon; ho almost seemed to hear the 
twang of the strings as they drew them, 
before the arrow’s flight, and his caU oi 
“ Down ! down ! ” saved many a life. 

It was probable, as the white men did 
not often Avaste their powder and shot, 
knowing the distance too great for any 
efficient work to be done by them, that the 
Indians, supposing they were poorly sup¬ 
plied, and, therefore, at their mercy, greu 
bolder in their approaches, for a party of t 
dozen or more clustered together, and came 
riding, in true military s^le, right doAAU 
upon them. 

“ Now for them,” said Mr. Cunningham 
Avatching narrowly. “ Keep your rifle 
out of sight; and you, Bennie, call ‘ Fire 
when they come within our range.” 

“ Up Azith you, my boy,” said his father 
turning to Ben, who, alarmed by the boh 
riders, had sprang down from his waggoi 
perch, and was hiding under it with th 
other boys. But be came instantly at hi 
father’s caU, then looked, Avith white cheek 
and trembling Ups, full into his father' 
face, and meeting there only a reassuriuj 
smile, he scrambled back to even a highe 
place than he had occupied before, am 
almost at once caUed “ Fire! ” 

The rifles were instantly discharged 
Four horses turned riderless, and snortin 
loudly, Avith mane aiid tail erect, dashe 
out of sight. Not, however, until one bo' 
had been drawn, and Mr. Cunninghan 
who, desperate from the murder of h: 
little boy, had advanced a few steps i 
front of the others, fell to the grouu 
mortally wounded. 

(To be continued.) 
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An African Idol. 


CHAPTER Xlir.—1>* fAmVITY. 

^0 far from Mrs. Weldon and Jack hav- 
O ing succumbed to the hardships to 
which they had been exposed, they were 
both aliye, and, together with Cousin 
Benjsiict, wore now in Kazonndc. After 
the assault upon the ant-hill they had all 
three been conveyed beyond the encamp¬ 
ment to a spot where a rude palanquin 
was in readiness for Mrs. Weldon and her 
son. The jonmey hence to Kazonndc- was 
consequently accomplished without much 
(lifliculty ; Cousin Benedict, who per¬ 
formed it on foot, was allowed to entomo- 
logi.-^ as ranch as ho plea.scd upon the 
road, so that to him the distance was a 
matter of no concern. The party reached 
their destination a week sooner than Ibn 
Hamiah’s caravan, and the prisoners were 
lodged in Alvez’s quarters. 

Jack was much better. After leaving 
the marshy districts he had no return of 
fever, and as a certain umouut of indul¬ 
gence had been allowed them on their 
ji-iumey, both he and his mother, as far as 
their health was concerned, might be said 
to be in a .satisfactory condition. 

Of the rest of her former companions 
Airs. W'eldon could hear nothing. She 
Had herself Ixren a witness of the escape of 
Hi-roules, but, of course, know nothing 
fu.-ther of his fate; as for Dick iSands, she 
eiitertaiued a sanguine hope that his white 
skin would protect him from any sever-e 
treatment; but for Nan and the other 
poor negroes, here upon African soil, she ] 
fearcci the very worst. 
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Bi-ing entirely cut off from communica¬ 
tion with tho outer world, she was quite 
unaware of the airival of the larravan ; 
oven if she had heard the noisy commotion 
of the market she would not have known 
what it meant, and she was in ignorance 
alike of the death of Harris, of tho sale of 
Tom and his companions, of the dreadful 
end of the king, and of tho royal obsequies 
in which poor Dick had In-on assigned so 
meliuicholy a share. During the journey 
from the Coanza to Kazonndt, Harris and 
Negoro had held no conversation with her, 
and since her ariivsl she had not been 
allowed to pass the enclosure of tho 
estabUshmont, so that, as far as she knew, 
she was quite alone, and i-scapo hopeless. 

From Cousin Benedict, it is needless to 
repeat, she could expect no assi.stanco ; his 
own personal pursuits engrossed him, and 
he had no care nor leisure to bestow upon 
external circumstances. Ills first feeling, 
on being made to understand that ho was 
not in .America, was one of deep disappoint¬ 
ment that tho wonderful things he had 
seen were no discoveries at all; they were 
simply African insects common on African 
soil. This vexation, however, soon passed 
away, and he began to believe that “ the 
land of the Pharaohs ” might possess as 
much entomological wealth as “the land 
of the Incas.” 

“Ah!” ho would exclaim to Mrs. 
Weldon, heedless that she gave him little 
or no attention, ‘ ‘ this is the country of 
tho mantioorm, and wonderfid colcoptei-a 
they are, with their long hairy legs, their 
sharj) elytra and their big mandibles ; the 
most remarkable of them all is the tuberous 
manticora. And isn’t this, too, the land 
of the goldcn-tipjred cAlosomi ? and of the 
jiriekly-lcgged goliaths of Guinea and 
Galmn ? Here, too, we ought to find tho 
spotted anthidia, which lay their eggs in 
emptysnail-shells: and tho sacred atenehus, 
which the old Egyptians used to venerate 
as divine.” 

“ Yes, yea,” he would say at another 
time, “ this is the proper habitat of those 
death’s-head .sphinxes which are now so 
common everywhere; and this is the place 
for those ‘ Idias Bigoti,’ so formidable to 
tho natives of Senegal. There must be 
wonderful discoveries to be made hero if 
only those good people will let me.” 

The “ good people ” referred to were 
Negoro and Harris, who had restored him 
much of tho liberty of which Dick Sands 
had found it necessary to deprive him. 
With freedom to roam, and in possession 
of his tin box, Benedict would have been 
amongst the most contented of men had it 
not been for the loss of his spectacles and 
magnifying-glnss, now buried with the 
King of Kazounde. Eeduced to tho neces¬ 
sity of poking every insect almost into his 
eyes before he could discover its charac¬ 
teristics, he would have suffered much to 
recover or replace his glasses, but as such 
articles were not to be procured at any 
price, he contented himself with the per¬ 
mission to go where he pleased within the 
limits of the palisade. 

His keepers knew him well enough to be 
satisfied that he would make no attempt 
to e.scape, and as the enclosure was nearly 
a mile in circumference, containing many 
shrubs and trees, and huts with thatched 
roofs, besides being intersected by a 
running stream, it afforded him ,a yery 
fail- scope for his researches, and who 
should say that he would not discover 
some novel specimen to which, in the re¬ 
cords of entomological science, his omti 
name might be assigned !■" 



If thus the domain of Antonio Alvez wag 
sufficient to satisfy Benedict, to little Jack 
it might well seem immense. Rut though 
allowed to ramble over the whole place as 
he liked, the child rarely cared to leave 
his mother; ho woiJd be continually in¬ 
quiring about liis father, whom he had now 
so long been expecting to see : he would 
ask why Nan and Hercules and Dingo had 
gone away and left him; and iierpetually 
ho would be e.xprcs.sing his wonder where 
Dick could be, and wishing he would come 
back again. Mrs. AVeldon could only hide 
her tears and answer him by caresses. 

Nothing, however, transpired to give tho 
least intimation that any of tho prisoners 
were to be treated otherwise than they had 
been upon the journey from the Coanza. 
Excepting such as were retained for old 
Alvez’s personal service, all tho slaves had 
been sold, and tlie storehouses were now 
full of stuffs imd ivory, the stuffs destined 
to be sent into the central provinces and 
the Ivor}' to be e.xportod. ’The establish¬ 
ment was thus no longer crowdtid as it had 
been, and Alns. Weldon and Jack were 
lodged in a difl'ci ent hut fram Ckmsin Bene¬ 
dict. All threi', however, took their meals 
together, and were allowed a sufficient diet 
of mutton or goat's-flesh, vegetables, 
manioc, sorgkum, and native fruits. With 
the traders’ servants they held no com¬ 
munication, but Ilalima, a young slave 
who had b(-eii t ld off to attend to Mrs. 
AVeldon, evinced for her now nii.stress an 
attachment which, though rough, was 
evidently sincere. 

Old .^vcz, who occupied the principal 
house in the depot, was rarely seen ; -whilst 
the non-apjiearauce of either Hatris or 
Negoro caused Aire. Wddon much sui prisi! 
and perplexity. In the midst of all iK-nrous 
bios, too, she was haunted by the thought 
of tho anxiety her husband must be suffer¬ 
ing on her account. Unaware of her liav- 
ing e-ubarked onboard the Pilgrim, at first 
he would have wondered at steamer after 
steamer arrii-ing at Han Francisco without 
her. After n while the Pilgrim would have 
been regi.st<'red amongst the number of 
missing ships, and it was certain the 
intelligence would be forwarded to him by 
his correspondents that the vessel had 
sailed from Auckland with his wife and 
child on board. AATiat was he to imagine ' 
He might refuse to believe that they had 
p<-rished at sea, but he would never droiim 
of theii- having been can-ied to Africs, 
and would certainly institute a search in 
no other direction than on the coast of 
America, or amongst the isles of the 
Pacific. She had not the faintest hope of 
her whereabouts being discovered, and in¬ 
voluntarily her thoughts turned to llio 
possibiUty of making an escape. She 
migjht well feel her heart sink within her 
at the bare idea; even if she should suc¬ 
ceed in eluding the vigilance of the watch, 
there were two hundred miles of dense 
forest to be traversed before the coast 
could be reac hed ; nevertheless, it revealed 
itself to her as her last chance, and failing 
all else, she resolved to hazard it. 

But, first of all, she determined, if it 
were pos.sibla, to discover the ultimate 
design of Negoro. She was not kept long 
in suspense. On the 6th of June, just a 
week after the royal funeral, the Portu¬ 
guese entered the depot, in which he hud 
not set foot since his return, and made Ins 
way straight to the hut in,*which ho 
knew he should find tho pri.scmer. 
Benedict was out insect-hunting; Jack, 
under Haluna's charge, was being taken 
for a walk. Mrs. Weldon was alone. 
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Negoro pushed opened 'dhe door, and 
said, abruptly, “ Mrs. Weldon, I have come 
to tell you that Tom and his lot have been 
sold for the tljiji market; Nan died on 
her way there, and Dick Sands is dead 
too.” 

Mrs. Weldon uttered a cry of horror. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Weldon,” he continued, “ he 
has got what he deserved ; he shot Harris, 
and has been executed for the murder. 
And here you are alone '. mark this ! alone 
and in my power ! ” 

What Negoro said was true; Tom, Bat, 
Acteeon, and Austin had all been sent off 
that morning on their way to Ujiji. 

Mrs. W'eli ion groaned bitterly. 

Negoro went on. 

“ If I chose, I could still further avenge 
upon you the ill-treatment I got on hoard 
that snip; but it does not suit my purpose 
to kill you. You and that boy of yours, 
with that idiot of a flycatcher, all have a 
certain value in the market. I mean to 
sell you.” 

“ You dare not! ” said Mrs. Weldon, 
firmly; " you know you are making an 
idle threat; who do you suppose would 
purchase people of white blood P ” 

” I know a customer who will give me 
the price I mean to ask,” replied Negoro, 
with a brutal grin. 

She bent down her head: only too well 
she knew that such things were possible in 
this horrid land. 

” Tell me who he is ! ” she said; ” tell 
the name of the man who—” 

“James Weldon,” ke answered, slowly. 

“ My husband! ” she cried ; “ what do 
you mean ? ” 

“ I mean what I say. I mean to make 
your husband buy yon back at my price; 
and if he likes to pay for them, he shall 
have his son and his cousin too.” 

“ And when, and how, may M. ask, do 


you 

Well 


to manage this ? ” replied Mrs. 
Ion, forcing herself to be calm. 


“Here, and soon, too. I suppose Wel¬ 
don will not mind coming to fetch you ? ” 


“I suppose Weldon will not mind coming to fetch you?” 


The Natur-tist had permission to go where he pleased. 


“He would not hesitate to come; hr 
how could he know we ate here ? ” 

“ I will go to him. I have money ths 
will take me to San Francisco." 

“What you stole from the Pilgrim? 
said Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Just so,” replied Negoro; “andihai 
plenty more. I suppose when Weldo 
nears that you are a prisoner in Ccntri 
Africa, he will not think much of a hundre 
thousand dollars.” 

“But how is he to know the truth i 
your statement ? ” 

“ I shall take him a letter from yoi 
You shall represent me as your faithfi 
servant, just escaped from the savages.” 

“ A letter such as that I will never writ* 
never! ” said Mrs. Weldon, decisively. 

“ What P what ? you refuse ? ” 

“I refuse.” 

She had all the natural cravings of 
woman and a wife, but so thoroughly wi 
she aware of the treachery of the man si 
had to deal with, that she dreaded lest, i 
soon as he had touched the ransom, 1 
would dispose of her husband altogether. 

There was a short silence. ' 

“You will write that letter,” sai 
Negoro 

“ Never! ” repeated Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Kemember your child ! ” 

Mrs. Weldon’s heart beat violently, hi 
she did not answer a word. 

“ I will give you a week to think ov 
this,” hissed out Negoro. 

Mrs. W’eldon was still silent. 

“ A week! I will come again in a wed 
you will do 88 I wish, or it will be tl 
worse for you.” 

He gnashed his teeth, turned on his hee 
and left the hut. 

(To he eotttinued.y 
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1.^'* Awful niiisaace fetching this water; 
such a long way to and the serrice buckets 
« snail—'bout tired of it, I am.’* 


4.—** Oh ! Oh !! Chill” suddenly gasped 


« snail— bout tired of it, 1 am. 5 ^—»< j w’hat I’ve been longing for,” 

2.—"Got it at last! Well, there's one con* was apparently the cool reflection of the tmin* 
^htioD, I shan't have to fetch many more to> vited guest. 

• 6.—“ May as well save what’s left,” growled 

8 .—"It’s fearfully hot; I think I’ll rest a the youth, as he cautiously approached tlie 


7.—"Help! Help 1 ” ho shouted, as tho 
ram plunged at him agadn. 

8 —" Bang ! ” was what be heard: the picture 
shows what ne saw. 

9.—"Well 1 1 was never so startled in mV 
life.” 


BIBBS’ EGGS AHD EGG ' 

COLLECTIHG. 

Bt THE RiV. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

Ckspiain and Lecturer to the '* Feltowehip 
of A nimal/ Friemli.” 

{Continued from paye 550.) I 

4 8 the HsRoy (Fig. 51) is in the habit of 
^ boUding in company, like the rook, and 
tie nests are of very great size, and plac^ on 
tie tops of tall trees, there is little diniculty in 
i&ding the nest. Taking tho eggs, however, is 
A different business, for in the first place the 
ivories are private property, and in the next 
to climb a lofty tree, and to have to hold 
^ with both hands while an aggrieved heron is 
^hrting its sharp beak at your eyes, is uot a 
position to occupy. I 

I bare only been personally acquainted with | 
<'ae heronry—that at Walton Hall, so long pos* 
by the late Charles Waterton. He would 
jxH allow me to climb the trees, and was right 
la so doing, although 1 felt sorely tempted by 
the sight of the broken egg-shells that were 
on the ground. 

The colour is a uniform pale b!ue*green, very 
to be transferred to paper. The arti-st ! 
^ our pUte, however, who coloured his dniw* 
from actual specimens, has been wonder- 


’ fully successful in reproducing tho beautiful hue 
j of the Heron's egg. It occupies the centre of 
the plate, and cannot be mistaken. 





Resembliko the egg of tho lapwing in colonr, 
that of the Snipe con easily m diatinguuhed 
by the extreme nartowneas of the amuler ciij 
(see the right-liand upper comer of the plate, 
Fig. S2). The biid luakea but a very alight nest 
on tho ground, and seldom places it fat from 
water. 

The nest of the Watee-uen —or Hoor-hen, 
aa it is sometimes called—is mostly found at 
the edges of ponds and slowly-flowing rirers. 
It is a rudely-niada structure, very large, and 
composed of mshes, reeds, leaves, and similar 
materials. I liave seen these nests placed 
against the banks of rivers, sheltered by tall 
sedges, and sometimes haring part of the nest 
actually floating in the water. 

Considering the size of the eggs, a wonderful 
number are to be found in the nest. There aie 
seldom less than six, but the collector may ex¬ 
pect to see seven or eight. A reference tu 
Fig. 53 will enable any one to recognise this 
very conspicuoas egg. 

Laboer than that of the water-hen, and with 
very little red about it, tho egg of the Coot 
(Fig. 54) can easily be identified. The nest 
is placed in similar localities to that of the 
water-hen, but is seldom so accessible. Many 
years ago I obtained permission to go on the 
great reservoir near Swindon, and there found 
any number of Coots’ nests. They were situated 
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in vory sTnall IslanilH ftholtcred with sedpjos, nnrl 
could ouly be reached by wading. Hail I wished 


Coot. 

to do so I could have collected a bushel of 
Coots’ eggs, but only took enough to make up 
n good series, and to have a few duplicates for 
Kifts or exchanges. 

The lost egg for wliich we have space is that 
cf tho coimnou It occupies the lower 


light'hand comer of t)ie plate, and is num¬ 
bered 55. 

The nest of tlie Oull is a large but rude one, 
sometimes placed on Ttx’ks, but oftener on salt 
marshes near the inoutlis of tidal rivers. The 
egg is extremely variable in colour, but the 
f gure gives a gno<l idea of its gcncnil appear¬ 
ance. 


How TO Piir..^i'.uvE Jhnr^’ Eoos. 

iK my school days it was a rule with us to 
blow tho eggs as sooji as they were taken, so os 
to make them lighter to carry and lesson tho 
risk. That plan answered well enough in those 
far-off days, when people cared little or nothing 
for the appearance of the egg, .so long as it was 1 
rpantied and identifiwl. I 

The mode of blowing the eggs wa.s one of pri- 
riitive simplicity. A hole was made at each end [ 
cf the egg, one hole larger than the other. The 1 
lips were then applied to the small hole, and the I 
< ontents of the egg lilown out through the large ; 
one. Such eggs usetl to be strung on threads ' 
j'ud hung on walls by way of ornament, and the | 
orthodox inode of i>iiitging the eggs home was ; 
\ y threading them on a grass .stem as an angler 
c fton threads lish on a twig thrust through 
their gills. 

Fly degrees it was seen that the holes at the 
end destroyed the beautiful contour of the out¬ 
line, and 60 the large hole was made at tho .side 
instead of the end, the smaller retaining its 
place. A still further improvement wa.s made 
by transferring both liolcs to the side, so that 
whf'ii the egg wastixed on a card, W’ith the holes 
' wnwijrds, the egg seemed to 1^ perfectly un- 
d. 


The next advance, and a very great one, was 
made by abolishing the small IjoIo altogether, 
and emptying the egg through the single hole at 
the side, after carefully breaking up with a sharp 
needle the j'olk and its attachments. 

51 r. Waterton used to em^y the egg by shak¬ 
ing it >yhilc under water. Thus is a very slow 
process, but Mr. Waterton’s time was worth 
nothing, and he would go on patiently shaking 
an egg (lay after day, provided that he attained 
his object at last. But ineii who have to earn 
their living, and boys whose hours of play are 
limited, cannot afford so muck time, and so I 
devised a much more rapid and equally certain 
mode. 

A glass tube was heated to redness in a spirit 
lamp at about two inches from one end, and tlien 
drawn asunder, leaving a couple of hollow cones 
at the ends of tlie two pieces of tube. The 
extreme i>oint at tho end of tho l(»iigcr portion 
being broken off, a conical nozzle was left, 
having a very small aperture. Tlie tube being 
filled with water, the point was introduced 
through the hole at the side of the egg, and by 
gently blowing at the luoutli of the tul>e the 
water w'as driven into the egg, and the contents 
forced out. 

Pure water was then blown into tho 
egg, so a.s to wash it quite clean, and, 
when dr)% the egg gave no .sign.s of 
having been touched. 

One danger has now to be guarded 
against, namely, the pntrefaetion 
of the lining 
membrane. This 
is sure to take 
place unless the 
eggs bo kept in a 
perfectly dry 
sjKjt. Tlie eggs 
will be filled with 
maggot-s, the 

sh»Tl8 will be dis¬ 
coloured, and the 
collector will 

have the pleasure 
of seeing them 
filled with dead blue¬ 
bottle Hies, w’hich have 
been hatched within tlie 
eggs and were too large 
to escai>e from the aper¬ 
tures. 

Here tho solution of 
corrosive sublimate in 
spirits-of-wineshowsone 
of its many uses. Take 
up some of the solution 
in the glass tube and 
blow it into the egg. 

Shake and turn the egg 
80 that every part of 
the interior has been 

touched by the poison, and then let the egg 
drain into the poison bottle. Por eggs this 
solution may be stronger than for in.s(!ets, fur, 
or feathers, and a teaspoonful of the poison (not 
heaped) will serve for a pint of .spirits. 

When tlic egg is driect it is imi>ermeable, and 
even if it be carefessly placed in a damp s^iot, no 
mould can form on it, and if any insect sboiihl 
in.sert its eggs into it, they will bo killed by the 
poison. 

1 have already mentioned the wax process for 
restoring the pink transparency of such eggs os 
those of the kingfislier, the wliole of the 
swallow tribe, the wrjnicck, and many of the 
smaller and delicate eggs. 

This process is, I believe, entirely my own 
invention, and is carried out in the following 
manner. 

Empty and poison the egg as before. Make 
a glass tube like that whicli is used foremptying 
the eggs, but let the aperture be larger. Heat 
some white wax, and while it is liot and liquid 
mix with it some carmine and gamboge, taking 
care to make the mixture several shades deeper 
in hue than tlic egg is required to be externally. 

Warm the egg, Ijcat tlie pointed end of the 
gln.^a tube, ami suck up some of the coloured 
wax into it. You will not want much (;f the 
wax, as it would interfere with tlie transparency 
1 of tlie eyg. 


Blow tho wax into the egg, hold it over the 
spirit-lamp or in front of a tire, and keep turn¬ 
ing the egg about until you can sec that the 
colour appears on ever 3 *partof it. Then remove 
it gradually from tlie heat, .still continuing to 
turn it about, and in a very sliort time the egg 
will cool, and the coating of wax will be 
uniformly distributed over the interior. 

The process is rather a tedious one, but the 
effect is so admiralde that no one who tries it 
will repent the expenditure of time and trouble. 

Very small and fragile eggs, like those of tli'‘ 
gold-crest, wren, long-tail, titiuousc, and s.aiid- 
martin, .should be coated with several layers of 
ti-ssue paper dipped in gum-water, all except a 
small spot on one side. AVhen tlic gum is dry, 
the liolo can be made in the unprotected part of 
the shtdl, and the egg can be enijHied, poisoned, 
and waxed without fear of iueaking it. Itcnib 
then he placed in cold w.atcr, and when the gum 
is agiiin dis.solved the paper can lx* removed. 

As to varnishes, I do not recommend them, 
inasmuch as they always give an artificial look 
to the .surface. When tlie egg.s are arranged 
they can either bo laid in tho compartments of 
the cabinet-drawers, or they can be fastened on 
piece.s of stout cardboanl, either white or pink. 
The hole, being downwards, is not .‘*een, and the 
egg, especially if it be a waxed one, looks very 
nice. For fo-stening them to tho canlboard, stiff 
paste is as good as any'thing. Mr. Waterton 
always used white wafers cmslied together when 
wet, ancl .so forming a sufficiently .strong paste. 


Convicted I 

(The Jiev. J. (j. M'oodnayd he tronW vert/ much like to know where to find «(< 
<i» oicCh nest as (his !) 


ODDS m ENDS. 

The STrimons Cork. 

Place a quart wine-bottle on its side npoii 
table, the neck a little over the edge. Kow pu 
a cork, a little smaller than the neck, into it 
Try to blow it from the neck into the botth- 
and you will find what it is to have to deal wit 
stubborn corks ! Every time you blow, instow 
of the cork taking the direction y’ou requir-', i 
will, like tho Irishman's pig, act in tlic 
contrary manner. But tho pig, though pro< 
against remoiustnince, was not against stmtJ 
gem, so when Paddy drove him the way lie dj 
not want to go he soon got his porcine “riut 
jiayer home. In like munner the cork, thou" 
not bating a jot of its stubbonincss for th 
blustering breath of even old Boreas himself, i 
to be cajoled, for if you obtain a ]>ipe shank, c 
quill open at both end.s, and breathe gently an 
insinuatingly through it on tho centre cf tl 
end of the corlc, its Ktnbborimess will .siK’cum 
to tho persuasive way in which you put tl 
matter to it. 

5Iany a man has lost his hre.ath by using t( 
much force where a little of the s-irnnter in vus 
would have obtained all he desired. It is 
lesson most of us might take to heart. 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Cwi?*nu^d from p. 427.) 

the uxiveusal NOT^VTION. 

# 'iii ' 1 A ^ i 

K L M N OP 

Problem No. 47. 

Dr J. Burt, jtin. 

TBLAfl^ I__ 


a b c d •- f c It 



abcdelgh 


I WHITK , 4+:{ 7 riece*. 

^Vhite to play aad mate in tbrev (8) move*. 

2.—The Chbckmate with the M. 

_I BLACK. I__ 


& b c d e 1 g 1i 



a b c d *• t g 


I s^nr. -j t i-3 pifcti. 

The poflitioii is symmetrical; White may 
> 2 iij byplayinff tlie NI to r8 or a(5, and proceed 
1, M a8—cS, K d5-~dt). 2, K hi—g2, 
S'io-d7. 3, M c8—cl, K d7—d6. 4, K g2 
-n, K d6—d5. 5, K fd-eS, K dr.—d6 (if K 

lo fc5, then M to cf*). G, K eS—o4, K d6—o6. 

' if cl—c6*t“, K c G—d7. 8, K c4—df), K d7 
M cG—do, K e7—f7. 10, M dG—cG, 
K f7-g7. 11, K dG-e5. K g7—f7. 12, K 
'-fS, K f7—g7- 13. M e6—e7t, K g7—f8 
il£toh6, mate follows in 2 more moves, by 
^ to f7, and then M to h7). 14, K f5—f6, K 
'j-gS. 15, K f6—g6 (also il to eS will do), 
ftEtS-fS. 16, M c7—eG, K f8—g8. 17, M e6 
mate. 

Tie K can be driven to any of the 28 border 
^^oares, and be mated there. 

1q this position : Wh., K d.5 ; M dl ; HI., 
i -iS: mate follows in 3 moves by 1, K dr»—dG, 
HiU-eg. 2, M dl—fl, K e8—d8. 3,M fl— 

To Chess Correspondents. 

^ ' -L In a problem there is no question about 
niining or losinir. but the idea is the original one of 
to airmae oneself in constructing a thing of 
2, The self-mates originated in Asia, for we 
fed wroe In the manuscript “Cotton Cleopatra,” 
•tiich dates from the thirteenth century, and con- 
hiia several Arabian conmositions. Chess was 
from Arabia into Europe in the eleventh 

wetary. 


BICYCLES AND BICYCLING. 

VIII.—CLE-tNINi; AND KKEl’INO MACHINES IN 

loroH we had 
j.iacticiiUy oon* 
eluded this scrioa 
of papers with 
our liist article, | 
so many cone- 
8|K)ndcnt« have 
written asking 
for information 
a.s to the keeping 
of their machines 
in order, that we 
have been in¬ 
duced to give 

Agood many writers when speaking of bicycling 
are fond of contrasting the little care which a 
bicycle needs compared with the attention which 
must bo bestow’ed on korsedesh. Ko grooming, 
they say, is required ; nor any of that constant 
cle.aning, without which the horse’s health must 
inevitably sulTcr. This is only true to a certain 
extent. Bicycles do, as a matter of fact, require 
a good deal of looking after ; and if the owner 
of a new machine desires to keep it in the .same 
state of brightness as when it first left the 
maker’s worksliop, he will have to devote con¬ 
siderable time and patience to the ta.sk. 

To those of our readers who do not like the 
ide.! of 80 much work we woulil suggest that 
tliey should have their bicycles painted or 
japanned, thus obviating all chances of rust, 
and rcn<lericg tho lal>onr of cleaning much 
easier, as a pail of water da.shod over the wheel 
will make it look as good as new. Bicycles 
painted all over have a somewhat heavy np[>ear- 
ance, and consequently are not very popular. 

There arc several preparations sold called 
“Rust rreventivea,’* which when applied to 
the bright work of a bicycle arrest corrosion. 
If not usiug any of the.se, a good way to stop rust 
is to rub the bicycle over occasionally with 
{uiraffin. If the bicycle has got rusty, try and 
remove the disfigurement without, if po.ssible, 
using scouring pai>er. Oakey’s Wellington 
polish is an excellent renovator. If the rust, 
however, is very obstinate, scouring paper must 
be ased. Care .should then be taken to oil the 
paper first, to prevent as little scratching as 
possi ble. 

The use of scouring paper alway.s destroys the 
burnish or gloss which a machine possesses when 
new. This can be restored with a chain 
burnisher, which can be procured at any sad¬ 
dler’s. 

To thoroughly clean a bicycle it is necessary 
to take it to pieces, and if the reader has the 
use of a vice to hold the backbone and front 
fork while being cleaned, his labour will be 
rendered much easier. Taking a bicycle to 
pieces presents no difficulty unless it is fitted 
with ball-bearings, when, in order to get the 
wheels out of the forks, the bearings must be 
taken to pieces. Care must be observed that 
none of the balls are lost, and it Ls well to state 
that it is not at all easy to replace them in their 
proper position when fitting the bearings toge- 
tlier again. Still, though there is tliis tlifliciilty 
about these bearings, we would strongly recom¬ 
mend their adoption wherever practicable. All 
the i)est makes arc now fitted with them, and 
they arc instrumental in reducing friction to a 
minimum. 




The writer has seen a bicycle fitted with ball¬ 
bearings, the front wheel of which, on being 
held uj) and a slight spin given to it, revolvt^d 
for twelve minutes without stopping. Bw tha 
u.se of the.se bearings tho necessity for frequent 
oiling is done away witli. In one of the si.x-day 
comjwtitious at the Agricultural Hall ouo of tho 
comi>ctitor3 rode 220 miles without once stop¬ 
ping to oil up. 

The question of oil is a very iini>ortaut ouo 
in bicycling. Many riders think that any oil 
is good enough to fill their cans, and perhaps 
more often than not they replenish them from the 
dinner-cruet. Salad oil is not the proper sort 
to use, as it contains a considerable proportion of 
water. The best oil for the purpose is sperm, 
and one of tho very best preparations of thU 
sort wo have seen is sold under the name of 
“Velociue.” It is manufactured by Mis.srs. 
Ford and Jone.s, and can be procured at most 
shops where bicycling appliances are sold, or 
if not, can always be obtained at 133, Leadouhall 
Street. 

'^Yhe^e practicable, we would always recom¬ 
mend that the bicycle when not in use should 
be kept on a proper stand. Mr. Harrison, of 
^lonchester, has a patent for the manufacture of 
these useful appliances, as they save the haudlos 
being .scratched, and also tho wall-paper, which 
is apt to show ugly signs of wear if a bicycle bo 
leaned against it. 

A very cheap and effective way of manufactur¬ 
ing a bicycle stand is to screw two rings into tho 
floor about two feet apart, when two ordinary 
tent ropes, with the wooden tightener at¬ 
tached, should bo fastened to them. If tho 
ropes are passed over tho handles of the bicycle, 
and tightened up with the piece of wood, they 
will hold the machine up famously. 

Never leave a bicycle needlessly exposed to 
the sun in warm weather, as the consequence is 
the inevitable loosening of the rubber tyre. 
This loofiening of the tyro is one of the weak 
points in the modern bicycle. There is one 
manufacturer, ^Ir. Grout, of Stoke Newington, 
whose tyres are warranted never to come off 
under any circumstances ; and it is a pity that 
all machines cannot be fitted with tyres u])ou 
his principle. Should the tyre show sign.s of 
becoming loose, it must be seen to at once, or 
otherwise it might be the cause of a nasty acci¬ 
dent. If no cement to stick it on again i.s 
handy, a piece of twine should he tied round 
tho place. It is wonderful how long a piece of 
twine thus tied on will last. 

The best way of carrying a bicycle up or down 
stairs is to hold it by the axle, resting tho 
backbone at the same timo on one’s shoulder. 
This hint may be found useful when taking a 
bicycle about by train. 

If intending to finish a journey by train, 
always carry a thick woollen sweater or dry 
flannel shirt to wear in the railway-carriage. 
Never eat heavily when exhausted. 

In concluding this series of articles, wbi< h tho 
writer hopes have not been without interest to the- 
subscribera of tho Boy s Own Paper, he would 
urge upon his readers to do everything in their 
power to further tha noble .sport of bicycling, 
which bids fair to become something more than 
a popular amusement; and in no way can tliia- 
be done better than by proving that we are not, 
as the “ W'orld’’ newspaper some time ago 
styled us, “Cads on castors,” but, whether on 
the road or on the racing-path, always gentle- 
I men. 

j THE END. 
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I AM the lad in the blue and white— 
Sing hey ! the merry sailor boy. 

My head is steady, my eyes are bright. 
My hand is ready, my step is light, 

My brave little heart, all right, all right— 
Sing ho ! the merry sailor boy. 


I am the lad in the blue and white— 

^ Sing hey ! the merry sailor boy, 

^ z a I sit in the shrouds when the soft winds 

Ydl The light waves roelc me to and fro ; 

'\ ^ “P *^®wn below— 

Sing ho ! the ready sailor boy. 

I am the lad in the blue and white— 
Sing ho ! the merry sailor boy. 
When the shies are blue and the sea is calm, . 

The air is full of spice and balm, 

And the shore is .set with shadowy palm, 

Oh, glad is the merry sailor boy ! 

" What will you do when the great winds blow ? I 

What will you do, my sailor boy! ” I 

When great winds blow, and are icy cold, 

Never you fear, for my heart is bold : 

I’ll watch my captain, do what I’m told— 

Sing ho ! the ready sailor boy. 

*' If a foe should come—in such a plight, 

What would yon do, brave sailor boy ? ” 

Enn np the “ Union Jack " in his sight. 

Stand by my captain, bold and right, 

And give the foe sn up-and-down fight— 

Sing ho ! the gallant sailor boy. 

I am the lad in the bine and white— 

Sing hey ! the merry sailor boy. 

I carry my country’s flag and name ; 

I never will do her wrong or shame ; 

I'll fight her battles and share her fame— 

Sing ho ! the gallant sailor boy. 


Words by M. A Barr. Music bv Charles F. Eopeb. 
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We had not as yet made much progress 
ia carving our way to fortune, strong as 
was our motive, mid though neither will 
nor strength was wanting. We had been 
sent up to our present station for the pur¬ 
pose of making charcoal for the use of the 
fort lower down the stream. 

The Indians of the Clatsop bad generally 
been friendly, but Driscoll, ever hot¬ 
headed, had had a quarrel with a Killy- 
uiuck, whoso village, we heard, was ten 
miles or so higher up the river. The 
quarrel had, however, it was supposi'd, 
been amicably settled. 

" Why do you think we shall bo attacked 
to-night ? ” asked Alec, when Bryan, hav¬ 
ing taken the keen edge off his appetite, 
was able to speak. 

" Because, while I was resting this- 
morning under the shade of a bush, and 
smoking my dudeen, I saw some natives 
whom I knew to be Killymucks stealing 


up from the woods. As soon as they 
sniffed the tobacco they stopped, and I 
cocked my rifle to be ready for them. See¬ 
ing they didn't come on, jumping up I 
gave a loud shout. When they caught 
eight of the barrel of my piece, off they 
scampered, like hares with the hounds at 
their heels.” 

"The cowardly rascals will not venture 
near us,” said Alec, in a scornful tone. 

“ Maybe not,” answered DrisooU; “ but 
it’s as well to be prepared for them.” 

I was inclined to agree with tlie Irish¬ 
man, and offered to keep watch during a 
portion of the night, provided my two 
companions would take their turns. To 
this they willingly agreed. 

The supper things being stowed away, 
we unroll^ our b^s, which consisted of 
some rough ticking filled with hay and 
spread on a pile of spruce fir-tops, 

Driscoll undertook to keep the first watch. 


COALS OF FIRE: 


OR, PALEFACES AND REDSKIN’S. 


A TALK OF THE FAB WEST. 


By William H. G. Kivcsroy, 


Author oS "From Powdtr .Vonkeit to Adiiiiral,’' 
Pitor rroiol," itc. 


“ '\7'OU must keep a bright look-out, boys, 
X for them Injuns, if you wish to find 
your scalps on your beads when you wake 
in the morning,” said Bryan Driscoll, as he 
came into our tent, pitched on the banks 
of the Clatsop river, which, descending 
from the snow-capped Rocky Mountains, 
makes its way westwanl into the Pacific. 

Without another word he sat down on a 
log turned on end, and began devouring 
the food placed before him on our three- 
legged table, at which Alec McKcnzio and 
I were seated on similar logs. 

Briscoll, a short, broad-shouldered man, 
with a black bushy beard, a fur cap on his 
head, a bearskin jacket, a woollen shirt 
underneath, corduroy trousers, and high- 
laced boots, was a rough spwimon of 
humanity—a contrast to my friend Alec, 
who, in spite of his woodman's dress and 
sunburnt conntenanoe, was ns refined in 
appearance as in manner. 

He and I, without friends or fortune to 
help us along, after vainly endeavouring to 
obtam clerk^ips in the North-West Com¬ 
pany, bad taken service as ordinary la- 
oourers, hoping with our sharp axes to 
win our way to fortune. 

A considerable time had elapsed since 
we had gone to his home in Scotland to 
bid farewell to his mother and his sister, 
whom I was privileged to call my Mary, 
and to their fnend Janet McLellan. 

** I’ll wait ten years, or twenty, if needs 
be,” I heard Janet say that sad morning 
just before we started. Often and often 
during our long voyage round Cape Horn 
Janet formed the theme of Alec's conver¬ 
sation. 


Thanka Dick, you hav* saved my life." 
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and Aloe and I stretched onrsolves upon 
the beds to sleep. I awoke without being 
called, just as it was time for me to keep 
tlie middle watch, and on opening my eyes 
I saw DriscoU seated in an attitude of 
listening, with his rifle across his knees. 

“ Hush ! ” he whispered; “I hear feot- 
steps. They are coming this way.” 

I waih-d anxiously. Not a movement 
did he make. I touched Alec’s shoulder. 
He was awake in a moment. A sign from 
me prevented him from speaking, but he 
put his hand out for his rifle, which lay by 
his side. There was just light enough to 
see the dim outline of Driscoll’s figure. 
Presently I observed him unsheath his 
sword. The footsteps drew nearer and 
then the canvas at the opening was moved 
aside. There came a whirl of Driscoll’s 
blade followed by a loud yell. We started 
to our feet, and rushing out, saw three 
figures scampering away at a rapid rate. 

I fired, but the obscurity of night and the 
shadows of .the trees prevented my taking 
certain aim. The cracks of Driscoll’s and 
Alec's rifles followed mine, but none of the 
fugitives stopped, and before we could re¬ 
load they had vanished from sight. 

“ I told you so, boys,” said Driscoll, as 
we returned to our tent. “The rascals 
have got a lesson they’ll not forget.” 

“ Nor ^vill they forget to revenge them¬ 
selves,” I observed, as the idea occurred to 
me that we had roused up the enmit}- of 
our neighbours. 

“ PerhajM after all they came without a 
foul intention.” 

“ Not very likely, the cowardly villaias,” 
remarked Dri.9coll. 

He and Alec lay down and I kept watch. 

We continued our occupation as though 
nothing had happened, and by the time the 
boat came up from the fort we had manu¬ 
factured a large supply of charcoal, and 
had besides obtained a number of skins of 
animals which wc had shot or trapped. 
We were highly commended for our aUi- 
gence by Mr. McTavish, the factor at the 
fort. 

Shortly after this we were ordered up the 
river with a party of some fiftymen and ofli- 
ceis, to carry trading goods to Fort Spokan, 
the then remotest post on our side of the 
Eocky Mountains. We had six canoes, 
not of bark, such as arc used at the east 
side of the mountains, but formed out of a 
single trunk of white cedar, and kept open 
by crossbars inserted in holes just below 
the gunwales. They were propelled by 
paddles about five feet long, with hollow 
blades. 

The party was commanded by Mr. 
McQillivray. Alec and I, though still not 
ranking as clcarks, had been raised a step 
or two, and each of us had command of a 
boat, Driscoll, who had been a seaman, 
going in mine. The majority of tho crews 
were Canadian voyageurs and a few In¬ 
dians, the rest being Scotch, English, or 
Irish. We paddled on up the stream until 
wo reached the first of a series of rapids, 
which had to be passed before the tem^a- 
tion of our voyage. 

As no human power could force the 
canoes up the rapids, we were compelled 
to land and cany them and the goods on 
our shoulders till we got to a point above 
them, where the water was again calm. 
This carrying proce.ss is termed “ making 
a iKirtage,” and tho ground over which 
the things had to be carried is conse¬ 
quently called a portage. It was heavy 
work, ns we had to make several journeys 
to transport tho goods and canoes. Wo 
saw a few Indians at the first portage, but 


they appeared peaceably disposed, and we 
passed it unmolested. Again launching 
and reloading the canoes, we paddled for a 
couple of miles up the stream, when we 
arrived at tho second portage, tho canoes 
being carried safely over it and deposited 
on the banks. We had conveyed about 
one-third of our goods, each party being 
divided, one at the foot of the falls, and 
the other at the head, which Alec and I 
had reached, when wo heard a loud shout, 
and Driscoll came running up with his 
head bleeding. 

‘ ‘ Murder, murder! ” he cried out. “ The 
Injuns are after us; they’ve been knocking 
down Jacques RolUn and me. They’ve 
carried away our bales, and maybe his 
scalp too ; it was a hard matter to save my 
' own, but I thought it best to bring you 
the news.” 

“ Surely you didn’t desert tho poor 
fellow?” I asked. 

“Of course not,” he answered, indig¬ 
nantly; “for he himself told me to run 
and got help.” 

As we mustered about twenty men, we 
instantly followed Driscoll to a spot where 
we foimd Jacques, severely injured by the 
blows ho had received, though still 
with his scalp on, but all the goods gone. 
The Indians, he said, heul made off with 
them into the woods. Wo instantly dis¬ 
patched a messenger to Mr. McOillivray, 
while Alec, I, and eight men marched baw 
to meet him. 

Near the centre of the portage, but some 
little way inland from it, was an Indian 
village, and as we approached it we saw 
drawn up in battle array a large body of 
Indians. 

As soon as wc appeared they placed 
their arrows in their bows, and pointed 
them at os, at the same time jumping 
backwards and forwards from right to left 
in a way which made it very difficult to 
take steady aim at them. As I could by 
this time speak their language, I shouted 
out to them, telling them that wc had no 
desire to be enemies, but that we had been 
robbed of some of our goods which we 
must have returned, and that if they 
wanted to fight it would bo the worse for 
them, as many would be killed by our bul¬ 
lets, let them jump ever so nimbly. Thqy 
appeared to hesitate, and were seen talking 
together. We thus gained time. 

Before they had decided what to do, a 
party from the foot of the falls appeared 
in sight. ■ They were now placed between 
two tires, but they were equal to the occa¬ 
sion, for some of them faced about so as 
to present a front to the new comers. At 
this juncture I received a message from 
our leader to take five of our men and go 
round under cover of the village, and there 
to seize any old men, women, or children 
we could ffiscover, and to keep them as 
hostages. 

Instantly obe^g the order, we soon 
reached the village, where we discovered 
a group of Indians sitting round a fire, 
employed in dipping the fiat heads of 
arrows into a bowl of thick, blackish liquor. 
Noiseleasly we sprang upon them, and 
succeeded in capturing three women, two 
old men, and half a dozen children; the 
rest made their escape. 

Another party sent by our leader from 
his side was equaDy successful. We im¬ 
mediately retired with our prisoners to the 
main body. 

The Indians, outwitted and believing 
that we should put the prisoners to death 
should they make any hostile movement, 
sent a message, asking that they might be 


given up. Our leader replied that unless the 
goods were restored they would be carried 
off. We in the meantime recommenced 
the carriage of our goods’, a chain of sen¬ 
tinels being posted ^ong the line for their 
defence. 

We had carried nearly everything over 
when a young chief and two other Indians, 
whoso wives ■were among our captives, 
arrived with a large part of the contents 
of the boles, entreating that the women 
might be restored, but our leader was in¬ 
flexible, and insisted on having every 
article given up before tho women 
were liberated. The young chief com¬ 
plained that he was shamefully treated— 
that he had obtained the goods by force 
from the thieves, and that still tho women 
were kept prisoners. Our leader waived 
him away. 

“ Bring back the goods,” was his only 
answer. 

I observed, while he was speaking, os his 
doak was thrown back, that he had the 
mark of a deep wound on his arm, evidently 
received at no distant period. Noticing 
my glances turned towards it, he quickly 
again covered it, 'with as much appearance 
of confusion as an Indian ever exhibits. 
We had seen the young chief the most 
active of the hostile party. 

He went off, but soon returned ■with 
every article that had been token, on which 
tho prisoners were restored to liberty. 
We having in the meantime launched and 
loaded our canoes, tho order was given 
immediately to push off. Scarcely had we 
got fifty yards from the bank when a large 
party came rushing down, evidently ■with 
the intention of attacking us. 

The day being advanced, we got only 
four miles from the scene of our late en¬ 
counter. 

We brought up in a small cove on the 
same side of the river, protected by a thick 
wood of hazel, beech, and pine. A large 
fire was light^ at our end of the camp, 
and our party was divided into two 
watches. The first part of the night passed 
off quietly. Towards morning we were 
aroused by the shouts of some of the men, 
and one of our sentinels -was brought to 
the centre wounded. He and two others 
had approached tho fire for the purpose of 
lighting their pipes, when a flightof arrows 
was dischai^ed at them from the wood, 
one of which hit him in the arm. 

Our leader at once gave the order to fire 
into the wood, and ^ter two volleys the 
enemy was dislodged, but our men, from 
want of sleep and chilliness, srenaed but 
little disposed to foUow them up. 

On ombaridng in the morning ■wo were 
again assailed. I was standing near Alec, 
when a tall Indian, whom I recognised a.s 
the young chief of our former enemies, 
suddenly emerged from the wood, and, 
bending his bow, let fly his arrow, scarcely 
giving me time to pull my friend aside. 

The weapon pierced his cap. Had be 
not moved at the moment he would have 
been shot throu^ the brain. 

“ Thanks, Dick; you have saved my 
life! ” he said, as we sprang into out 
canoes, the last to leave the shore, -while 
those who had embarked fired anothei 
volley at our foes. 

Wo had many other adventures befort 
we reached our destination, and had t< 
live for several weeks on dog.s’ flesh, tht 
only meat we could procure. Afterward: 
we left the canoes and proceeded onward: 
on horseback. 


(To to continiud.) 
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SEES Airs BEE-EEEFINO FOB 
BOYS. 

Hy W, H. Hauuis, B.fJc. 


otlicrs’ lc;pi, siisp^'inl thcinsolves in fe«toons, cross¬ 
ing each otiier in all ilireotious, and banging from 
the top of the hive. In the course of twciity-fowr 
hours, during which time the Ix'o.s are motion¬ 
less, scales of a talc-like sul>etancc are seen to 





Fiff. 3—Boes secreting Wax. 


Fig. 6.—Arrangement of Combs. 

(Fig. 6), or from the glasses or frames placed to 
receive the combs. Many bees work at each 
wmb at the s.ame time. Each appears to act 
independently, and yet with wonclorfiil order 
and precision ever}* part of the labour is carried 
out, and extraordinary sagacity in the adapta¬ 
tion of inean.s to ends is everywhere seen, 

The diameter of the cells for worker larva? i.s 
always two and two-fifth linos, while tho.se for 
drones are throe and one-tliird lines. Those 
latter are generally in the middle of the combs, 
and there is a corresponding group of them on 


(Continv^d /rom p<t^f fsV».) 
BEB-WOUK AKD HOMtlS. 


exude from between the under parts of the rings 
of the alnlomen. Single bees arc tlien observed 
to detach themselves from one of the central 
garlands of the cluster, and to make 
their way to the middle of the top 
of the hive, and by turning them¬ 
selves round they clear a space, in 
which each can move freely. Tlio 
“ founder-l)ee,” then suspending itself 
from the centre of this sjwce, seizes 
with the pincers of one ol iu legs a 
scale of wax and begins to mince it 


Fig. 4 —Laying Foundation of Comb. 


Fig t. > Honeycomb with Royal Oellt. 

Royal Cells in dKTerent stairepc 

Tb« darker cells contain iH.'e brcad. Tlic t>utlom or lighter cells 
coaLiln houey or lanric scHled up. 

T rf: size of cells varies according to what arc to 
be the contenta. Tho-Hi* in w hich workers are 
‘0 be hitched or honey Is to bo stored, arc smaller 
ban those destined as the nurseries of drones ; 
vhile the royal-embryo abotles aro qnitc dilforent 
la size and form, being much inon’; elongated and 
I'tir-shaped, and coinpoficd of a material coarser 
•Ian common wax, and much more freely U8e<l— 
jome say to the extent of containing as much as 
Ml? Imndred ordinary cells. The positiou of 


Fig. 2.—Royal Ceil. 

iaeee last also i.s peculiar. Insb-ad of being 
horizontal, they hang with the mouth 
'iOvnwanJs, and are lusually alllxed to the edge 
d a comb. It is both ea.sy and important 
to recognise these royal dwellii^ for pnr- 
of scientific bee-keeping. The cells in 
’^iich honey is to be stored are often much 
;i?rper than those in which eggs are to be 
Hitched, for w’hen supplie.s are plentiful and 
is not time to make new ctdls, the bee.s 
often lengthen existing ones by adding to 
;hdr eitremitiea. 

process of building the combs was first 
fdl described by Huber. His description is as 
billows The wax-makers, clinging to each 


with its tongtie, and to moisten it 
with a sort of saliva, or frothy liquid. 
This makes the material glutinous, 
and it i.s then drawn out in a ribbon¬ 
like form nn<i attached to the hive or 
frame. Series of .siiccc.«wor8 continue 
the work, each using the material 
<lal>orat«sl by itself, and then retir¬ 
ing, till at length a little block of wax 
luuj b«'cn nfiixcsl to tho top of the hive. Next 
an architect, or builder-l>ee, quits tho cluster, 
inspects both side.s of the Hltle tump of material, 
and then, like a skilful mason, excavates in the 
centre a hole exactly tlie size of a common cell. 
After kneading the wax thus removed, the 
in.sect places it carefully at the aides of tho ex¬ 
cavation. After working some minutes tho little 
builder is Buccec<led by another, which goe.s on 
with the work in a similar manner, deepening 
the cavity and heightening* the margins by the 
wax it gets from digging down into tho lamp. 
Sometime.s as many as twenty workers succeed 
one another in thi.s labour. Next a beginning 
of tico cells is made on tlie opposite side of tho 
mass, and of two others flanking the original 
cell, the wax-makers all tho while contributing 
supplies of material. The process is then con¬ 
tinued on both sides of the comb, and thus a 
whole aeries of cells is built up. The bees never 
at first begin two combs at the same time, but 
.so soon as a few rows of tbc first layer are formed, 
two more foundations are begun, one on each 
side of the first row, to become the bases of two 
more combs, and then one on the outer side 
again of tlxese second and third, and so on, all 
at equal distances from each other, and hanging 
in parallel planes from tho roof of the hivo 


both sides of a comb. All the cells have .q 

^ 

I 

Fig. 6.—Caterpillar of Bee with Silk Cocoon, 
direction not quite horizontal. They are almost 
always sloped a little downward.^ from their 
mouths towards their bases, probably that the 
honey first stored in them may l>e less liable to 
run out. 

At first the substance of the combs is dull- 
white in colour, 8emi-tran.sparent, soft, and 
though even, not quite smootK Hoon it turns 
to a yellow tint, which contiuuc.s to deepen with 
age to brown, and at length, when very old, it 
becomes nearly black, iloreover, partly through 
dei) 08 ited material—honey, cocoon matter, etc. 
—not being completely removed, long-used cells- 
become partially filled up, and in .some coses 
unfit for theu.seof larv.'u. where skilful manipn* 
lation is employed in the management of bees, 
such old comb is frequently cut out by the bee- 
master that it may bo replaced by new work. 

Frcshly-madc comb is very brittle, while that 
which is old becomes exceedingly tenacious, 
and will bend more easily than it will break. 
This is in part owing to the propoli.s with which 
the insects line tbc angles and margims of the 
ceils, ns these need strengthening for canying 
their burdens of honey or larva?. 

Propoli.s—which has been several times men¬ 
tioned— is a gummy substmeo, chiefly derived 
from the buds of trees, e.special]y tho poplar, 
and is u.«M‘d not only for the purposes already 
•Spoken of, but also for filling up all the crevices 
and cracks which would lot in draughts or light. 
Hives are by it securely fastened down to their 
bottom-boaMs. Bar-frames, unless special pre¬ 
cautions are taken, in like manner are glued to- 
the tops of hives and become difficult to remove. 
In .some instances, where intruders, too largo to 
bo expelled, have entered hives and have been 
killed or have died tlicre, the bees have covered 
them with a coating of pro^^olis and wax, so as 
practically to embalm them, and thus have pre¬ 
vented decomposition. Snails and mice have 
been found thus enclosed, and their bodies en¬ 
cased in this w'ay have been prevented from 
decaying and causing much annoyanco, and 
perhaps mischief, to tho bee.s. 

There is another substance found in con¬ 
siderable quantity stored in some combs, espe¬ 
cially towards tho middle of the hive. This is 
called ** bee-bread,” and consists chiefly of tho 
pollen of fiovrers mixed with somo honey. It is 
used principally for feeding purposes, and a.s it 
contains a good deal of nitrogenous matter, it 
appears a necessary supplement to tho more car- 
bonaceons and hydrogenous honey, it is found, 
in fact, tliat hives in which a supply of this 
substance is deficient are liable to dysentery 
and consumption. Hence, as wo shall hereafter 
sec, it becomes sometimes advisable for the bee- 
master to provide some substitute, such as pea- 
meal, if from any cause, as for instance a very 
rainy season, there should bo a scarcity of pollen 
available for tlie bees. Moreover, as tho want 
of whoksome pollen often retards spring breed¬ 
ing, e-siKcially where sugar is given as food, the 
ettect may easily be remedied by famishing a 
supply of farina of rye or peas. The idea of 
giving such help wa.s derived from bees them¬ 
selves, by the ©Dserrer Dzierzon, who noticed, 
very early one spring, tliat his worker-insects 
were cany’ing home flour, which they had .stolen 
from a neighbouring mill. Their unerring in¬ 
stinct had led them to get where they could 
material they needed for their proper nutrition. 
In our next we shall describe the simplest and 
best fonns of hives for amateur bee-keepers. 

(To be continued.)^ 
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HINTS ON BUILDINO MODEL 
TACHTS, 

By 0. 0. Ashworth. 



HR long and 
dreary 
montlisoftbe 
past winter 
have doubt¬ 
less been 
turned to ac- 
count by 
many readers 
of this paper 
for making 
model yachts 
with which to amuse themselves at more pro¬ 
pitious seasons of the year ; and as the summer 
is now upon us, wc purpose giving within the 
compass of two or three brief articles such prac¬ 
tical iiifonnation as we think may materially 
help them in their undertakings. The reader 
may de|)cml upon all the details given, as the 
writer has built, sailed, and raced model yachts 


live inches in length over all, and five inches beam 
or width—that is, having a proportion of beam 
equal to one-fifth of her entire length over 
all. 

The best wood, generally speaking, for making 
the spars of a intnlel yacht is clean straight- 
grained white deal, os it is very strong consi¬ 
dering its lightness. Other woods, such as pitch 
pine, red deal, ash, American elm, and lance- 
wood, can be used for making individual spare, 
but much caution is necessary in using most of 
them on account of their weight. The model 
yachtsman, when selecting the material for Lis 
spars at a joiner’s or timber merchant's, should 
be very careful to choose light timber, as two 
planks of tlvo same kind of wood, though ex* 
actly the same length, breadth, and thickness, 
often are of dillerent weight, on account of the 
one containing more sap than the other. 

In the event of a yacht’s not having a pro¬ 
portion of beam equal to one-fifth of her entire 
length over all, her spars must be calculated as 
if si lie hud. For example, suppose a yacht has 
a length over all of 24 inches and a beam of 6 
inches—that is, having a proportion of beam 
equal to one-fourth her entire length over all- 
then her sjiars must be calculated as it she liad 
a beam of one-fifth her length, which in a 24- 
inch yacht would be equal to 4|, or rather more 
than 4^ inches. 

The mast of a cutter can either consist of a 
lower-most and top-mast, or a pole-mast—that 


cut, should next be squared, emial to the 
diameter of the mast, by planing, tnus; 


and afterwarls the edges should be planed away 
so as to make the most round, thus: 



After the mast has been planed exactly round, 
mark off the length of the masthead and square 
I it, thus : 



for several years. 

It is very probable that 
many of our youthful yacht- 
builders will be much dis¬ 
appointed when they sail 
their craft for the first time, 
on account of their liaving 
some such fault as being 
dull saileM, over-sparred, 
or bad steerers. My object 
in writing this article is to 
give such information as 
should, if proiierly carried 
out, in a great way prevent 
these faults. 

Let it be supposed that 
the model yachtsman, hav¬ 
ing duly built, decked, and 
ballasted bis yacht, next 
wishes to spar her. The 
sizes of a model yacht's 
spars depend entirely upon 
her rig, proportion of beam 
to Itfii^n, and stability or 
power to carry sail. The 
stability of a model yacht 
depends u{K)n the amount 
of water she displaces, her 
form of hull, her dranglit 
or depth immersed in the water, and last, 
but not least, the weight and position of her 
ballast Stability plays a very important part 
in a model yacht’s sailiog and dimensions of 
spars, as a craft with great stability can be ; 
heavier sparred than a craft with only medium | 
stability. ^ | 

Having described the ^loints which govern 
the sparring of model yachts, 1 will now give 
the dtmeusious of a cutter-yacht’s sfiars, twenty- 


is, a mast made out of a single piece of wood, 
whichever the builder fancies. 

If the model yachtsman decides on fitting his 
yacht with a lower-mast and top-mast, the length 
of the former from deck to under side of cross- 
trees should be equal to three times the beam, 
or in the 25-mch cutter to 15 inches. 

Sometimes a cutter’s lower-mast may be equal 
in Icngtii to 3i or even 3^ times the beam, when a 
yacht has great stability, but generally a length 
equal to three times the beam will be found 
enough. The length of the mast-head, or that 
part of the mast between the crosstrees and 
upper cap, should be '2 of the length of the 
most between the deck and crosstrees, or in the 
25-inch cutter to three inches—that is, 15 inches 
multiplied by •2—which should be squared, and 
not rounded as in real yachts. The diameter of 
a cutter's lower-mast should be ^ or of an 
inch for every foot of length that a yacht has 
over all, according to the strength and weight 
of the wood used in making the 8]mr ; thus the 
diameter of the 25-inch cutter’s mast would be 

or of an inch. 

The piece of wood out of which the model 
yachtsman intends making his lower-mast 
should be equal in length to the length of mast¬ 
head, length from deck to under side of cross- 
trees, and length of wliat is called housing, or 
that part of the mast which is under the deck, 
addeci together. The wood, after having been 


If the yachtsman decides 
on having a pole-mast in¬ 
stead of a lower-roast and 
top-mast, its lenrth from 
deck to truck should be 
equal to five times the 
beam, or in the 25-inch 
cutter to 25 inches, and 
its diameter to ^ or of 
an inch (for every foot of 
length that the yacht has 
over all), as far as the 
gaff, from whence it should 
gradually tjiper away to A 
of an inch (far every foot of 
length over all) at the 
truck. 

The mast of a cutter should be placed '4 of 
the L.w.L. abaft the fore side of the stem ; that 
is, the distance from the centre of the masthola 
to the fore side to the stem, should be equal 
to ‘4 of the L.w.L.; thus, the most in the 25- 
inch cutter would be inches abaft the fore side 
of the stem, or equal to tiie length of l,.w.L., 
21'50 inches x '4. 

The length of a cutter’s top-mast from heel 
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to truck, should be equal to cr the total 
length of the lower-most from deck to under 
siiie of crosstreos, and its diameter at the heel 
should be equal to ^ of an inch (for every foot 
of leugth that the yacht has over all), /;^adualJy 
Uperiuz to half that diameter at the tnick. 

The length outboanl of a cutter's bowsprit 
rahesfrom 2 to 2 } times the beam, its length 
being regulated by the shape of the bow and 
{Kisition of the mast ; generally, however, a 
I' Dgtb equal to times the beam will be found 
iiest. Its diameter at the place where it goes 
into the yacht at the stem should be 
rather more than ^ of an inch (for every foot 
of leodh over all), gradually tapering to rather 
more man 3 ^ at the outer end. 

The lenj^ti of a cutter’s main-boom from 
the fore end, abaft the after side of the mast to 
the after end, over the end of the counter, 
ahoold be equal to the distance from the after 
flde of the mast to the extreme end of the 
coauter-t-lj inches added for ever}* foot of 
len^h over all. The diameter of a cutter’s 
atu-boom, balf-Xvav between the ends—or at 
vhat U called the slings—should bo ^ of an 
inch for every foot of length over all, ana at the 
ends 1 ^ of an inch. 

The gaif of a cutter, from inside the jnws to 
the after end, should be equal in length to 
I of the distance from the after aide of the most 
to the end of the counter. Its diameter at the 
filings, in yachts of 24 inches and under, should 
be equal to rather more than ^ of an inch for 
ereiy foot of length over all; and in yachts over 
24 inches in length, ^ of an inch, gradually 
Uperiog to rather more than for every foot 
of le^b over all at the after end. The galf 
topsail-yard of a cutter should be equal to the 
length of the gafT, and have a diameter at the 
clings of ^ of an inch for every foot of len^h 
all, grailoally* tapering away to half t^t 
diameter at the ends. 

Haring given the dimensions of a cutter’s 
span, I will now give those of a yawl and 
schooner. The proportions for the length of a 
yawl's maiu'maat, top*inast, bowsprit, and gaff 
topsail-^rard are the same as those for a cutter, 
bot their diameter should be rather less. The 
of a yawl’s main-boom should bo equal 
to the distance from the after side of the main- 
Mto the fore side of the mizen-mast, less half 
u inch, so that it may swing clear of the mizen 
2 oast, and have a diameter at the slings of 
of an inch for every foot of length over ail, 
gradually tapering away to ^ of an inch at 


the ends. The length of a yawl's gaff should 
be three-quarters the length of the main-boom, 
and have a diameter of of an inch at the 
.slings for every*foot of length over all, gradually 
t<\|>ering away to half that diameter nt the after 
end. Tlie length of a yawl’s mizen-mast, from 
deck to tnick, should be equal to of the 
length of main*niast from deck to upj>er cap. 
Its diameter at the deck should be or k of 
an inch, for every foot of length over all, gradu¬ 
ally tapering away to half that diameter at the 
truck. The length of a yawl’s mizen-booni, 
outboard the end of the counter, should be equad 
to & of the entire length of mizen-mast from 
deck to truck, and have a diameter at the slings 
cipial to ^ of an inch, gradually tapering away 
to a little less than that diameter at the ends. 

The mizen-yard should be equal in length to 
I the entire length of mizen-boom from tlio fore 
end, abaft the after side of the mizen-mast to the 
I after end, over the end of the counter, and have a 
I diameter slightly less than the diameter of the 
mizeD'boom. The Icns^h of the mizen-bumpkin 
outboard should be half the length of the mizen- 
boom outboard, and have a diameter slightly 
greater than that of the boom. 

The main-mast of a yawl should be stepped 
3*75 of the I..W.L. abaft the fore side of the 
stem, and the mizen-mast half-w’ay between 
tlie 8 tem*p 08 t, or place where the rudder-head 
comes through the deck, and the end of the 
counter. Tlie fore-mast and n>itn-!Dast of a 
schooner from deck to underside of crosstrees 
should be cqnal in length to 2^ and 
times the beam respcctivdy. Their diameter 
should be rather greater than of an inch for 
every foot of length over all, and the length 
of their most-head to 175 of the length of their 
respective masts from deck to under-side of 
crosstrecs. The lenrth of the fore-top-mast and 
main-top-mast should be equal to | the length 
of the fore-mast and main-mast, from deck to 
under side of crosstrees respectively. Their 
diameter at the heel should be rather less than 
^ of an inch for every foot of length over all, 
g^ually tapering away to -^r of an inch for 
every foot or length over all at the truck. The 
length of a schooner’s bowsprit ouvboard should 
be equal to twice the beam, and have a diameter 
at the place where it goes into the yacht of A 
of an inch for every foot of length over all, 
gradually tapering away to ^ of an inch at the 
outer end. 

The lenjrih of a schooner's main-boom from 
the fore end abaft tlie after side of the main-mast 


to tlic* after end over the end of the counter, 
should be equal to the distance from the after 
side of the main-mast to the extreme end of the- 
countcr, plus inches for eveiy foot of length 
over all tnata yacht has added. Its diameter at 
the slings should be rather greaUr than | of an 
inch for every foot of lengtli over all, gradually 
tapering away to ^ of an inch for ever}* foot of 
leiirth over all at the ends. The extreme length 
of fore and main gaff of a schooner should 
be equal to ^ of the distance from tho after side 
of the fore-mast to the fore side of the main-mast 
and after side of the main-mast to the very end 
of the counter respectively. Their diameter at 
the slings should be rather less than of an 
inch for every foot of len^h over all that a 
yacht has, gradually tapenng away to rather 
more than tor every foot of length 

over all at the after end. 

The fore and main gaff topsail yards should 
be equal in length to the fore and main gaffs 
respectively, and have a diameter at the slings 
of rather less than ^ of an inch for ever)* foot of 
length over all, gradually tapering away to 
rather more than of an inch for every foot of 
length over all at tnc ends. If pole-masts should 
be preferred, their lengths from deck to truck 
should be equal to 4^ and 44 times the beam 
of tbe yacht respectively, and hare a diameter 
as far as the gaff of rather more than ^ of an 
inch for every foot of length over all, gr^ually 
tapering away to rather more than -i^ of an inch 
for every foot of length over all at the truck. 

The fore and main masts of a schooner should 
be placed in tlie following manner : Divide the 
decic from the fore side of the stem to the extreme 
end of tbe counter into 12 equal spaces, and let 
the centre of the hole for the fore-mast be 3^ of 
the spaces from the fore side of the stem, and the 
centra of the hole for tlie main-mast ^ spaces 
from the fore side of the stem. 

Model yachtsmen must remember when calcu¬ 
lating the diameter of their spars, that the dia* 
meter of each spar (in the above rules) is given as 
if the spar w’as fora yacht a foot long, ao that in 
calculating say the diameter of a thieo-foot cutter’s 
main-mast, the diameter given, namely ^ of an 
inch, must be multiplied by 3, and so with any 
of the other spars. As an example, suppose the 
model yachtsman wishes to know the diameter of 
a two-foot cutter’s main-boom, the diameter given 
for a foot boat, viz., ^ of on inch, must be multi¬ 
plied by 2, which will give ^ of an inch, 
or in lowest terms of an inch. 

(To h€ cofiitinved.y 



SUMMER SPORTS. 

nvo EPISODES OK “ TOP-TIME.” 


“ Ha ! ha ! he’ll misst ” 


Disoustep Old Gextlemax. “Oh! oh! he has/iii!/” 


IifTBHsaTED Old Gestlemax. 
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NETTING. AND HOW TO NET. 

T o the reader who is desirous of learning the 
art of netting, we must give the same 
advice that the famous Mrs. Glasse did with 
reference to cooking a hare, viz., “ First obtain 
your hare.” That is to say, tlie first thing is to 
obtain the netting instruments and materials. 
The iiistruments consist of a needle and a 


I the twine, and pa5.s the needle up through the 
I loop (Fig. 3). Then pull it tight, so that 
J the end of the loop rests against the mesh stick 
(Fig. i). 



, Iho needle. 


Fie- 

B, The moah stick. 


mesh (see Fig. 1), From eight to ten inches is 
a ^ood length for the needle, while the mesh 
stick must vary according to the size of the net 
you are about to make. A raesh stick will 
make a mesh twice its own size. Thus a stick 
half an inch square will make a onudnch 
mesh. 

Any youth at all handy with a knife can 
manufacture these articles for himself, and 
there only remains to obtain the material. This 
must depend upon what is going to be made, 
for once the stitch is learned there is no more 
dimculty in making a large seine than in 
making an onion net or a network hammock. 

The better plan is to go to the nearest string 
shop, and pick out what is suitable in size and 
strength as well as in price. 'When the material 
is purchased —white line, seine twine, or com- 
Boon twine, whatever it may be—if it is not 
already in a ball wind it into one. Then find 
a hook, or place one just a convenient distance 
above you as you sit, to which to fasten the end 

• of the twine. Now fill your needle, pass the 
twnne round the tine, or inside point, round the 
heel of the needle, then up round the tine again, 

• until the needle is full. Now fasten the end of 



Fig. 2. 

the twine to the hook—a nail, if it be firm, will 
answer the .same purpose—and tie a loop in it 
(Fig. 2), Then lay the mesh stick underneath 



Fig. 3. 


Now comes the important part, the formation 
of the knot. Hold the mesh stick in your left 



Fig. 6. 

hand with the thumb on the twine, and with 
the needle in the right hand. Now with a 





Fig. 6. 


quick jerk throw the hi^kt or loop of the 
twine over the stick and left wrist, as shown in 
Fig 5. 

Then push the point of the needle up l)etweeTi 
the first loop made and the twine to the left of 
it, pull the needle through, and bring the knot 
into shajw (Fig. 6), tlicn tighten by pulling the 
needle in the diivction of the dotted lines and 
the knot is tied. 

This simple knot is the foundation of all net- 
making, and once tlie reader succeeds in making 
that he will very quickly be able to manufacture 
anything he may require in tliat branch of 
work. 

Now slip out the mc.sh stick and take the 
same stitch through the loop you have just 
made, and so continue on, passing the nee»lle 
every time through the last loop made until 
you have made enough. You can generally 
guess the number of mushes you will require by 
the size of the mesh stick. By the time you 
have made as many as you think will be 
requisite your work ought to look something 
like Fig. 7. 

Now unfasten the end from the 
hook or nail, and nntio the first loop 
made, because it is not the same size 
as tlie subsequent ones. Now pa.s.s a 
piece of c-ord through the upper row 
of me.shes, tie the ends of the cord 
together, and hang it again over the 
hook. 

Now go on with the work as before, 
only do not slip the loop off the stick 
5 ia at first. Knot through e. Fig. 8, 
then through n, then c, and so on, 
until you have travelled along the 
whole width. 

Then tura the work over and travel 
hack again in the same manner. It 
is better to make ten or a dozen 
meshes before slip^ung the stick out. 

Presuming that the twine breaks, or 
you wish to join another ball, tlie way 
to do it is with a “ beckut-hitch,” 
commonly cnlled a “weaver's knot.” 
Form a bight with one part, pass the 
other part up through the loop, then 
over, under and back through its own 
loop. (Fig. 9.) 

With regard to making a network 
hammock, proceed as \vc have de¬ 
scribed, and to make afuU-sized ham¬ 
mock you would H'quire between fifty 
and sixty two-iiich meshes each way. 

Then make clews, wliich w’e will 
describe in tm article on canvas hain- 
inocks, and fasten them in the usual 
manner to each end of the hammock, 
tying tlio cuds a.s regularly' as you can. 
Netting is a very pleasant as well 

Fig. as useful occupation, and is more 
suitable for boys than girls, owing to the fitraiu 



Fig. 8. 

of pulling the knots tight. The jdeasure of 
being able to make nets for fishing, nets for tlie 
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garden to keep the birds otf the trees, nets to 
luDg vegetables or fruit io, and lastly, but not 
lesst, a net hammo<'k, ou^ht to amply repay 
iDy trouble or inconvenience caused by learning. 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Bicycle Routes. 

Several corTC'S|>oiidents have written asking 
for routes in Iivlaud and Scotland. We 
appenti a few of the more popular, (wlecbHl 
fjid condensed from a useful little work published 
by Tiualey Brothers a few years ago, and entitled 
‘ Bicycling, its Kiee and Development.” 

IRELAND.—-Towards the West .—RouU 
/.—Tlie following tour was performed in tho 
enmmerof 187‘i, by a gentleman riding u by no 
means powerful machine. Leaving Dublin in 
ilie morning, ho went by Fingltus to AshforJ, 
eight miles. From Ashfoni, the ro.ad work 
to Slaae is througli a charming country, tho 
hat three miles into Simie Wing down a docline, 
ifld a/fording capital n st to the rider. From 
Sana, where the Boyne is croavtl, tho road 
nses almost imperceptibly to Dundruni, a small 
rJJage with a “ SheDccn,” and beyond it, CW* 
riebnacross. At the latter town there is an inn, 
where the traveller rested for tho night, having 
tarersed nearly sixty miles with ease. Starting 
i»n next day, he went vtd Castleblauey—a 
rhcefull of historical interest—jind Monaghan 
to Clc^her, in Tyrone. From Cloghor, the riilo 
to EnuiskiUen U tw’enty miles, over go^ roaJ‘<, 
ind once arrived there, the tourist will fiinl 
i.imJance of cliarming scenery in every direc- 
u®. To the north-west lies Biindoran and the 
loQQty Donegal; to the west is the County Sligo, 
ud Lough Gill ; while a day’s journey itt a 
!«ath-westcrly direction will bring the tourist to 
tbe famous Connemara, where the almost unri- 
Tilled scenery is oiJy oiiualled by the excellcnco 
of the roads. 

TheE ^.—Rcnite II. — In tho cast of Ireland, 
Wicklow is the county that attracts the tourist, 
iid the rider of tlie bicycle will tind hero tho 
ysloe of hU iron steed. Twelve miles from 
ihblin there is Bray to be visited, and near it 
^famous Dargle, as well as Lord Powcr8court*8 
with its waterfalL Beyond this tho 
toaistcan visit the “Glen of the Downs,” tho 
of Wicklow, “ TIio Devil’s Glen,” 
‘‘Avoca,’' "The Seven Churches," and many 
scenes of l)eauty ami interest, all of which 
V? within easy reach of the bicyclist. 

The Solth.— RotiU III. —In tho extreme 
iuth-west, the tour of Keny will bo found 
i^nrming, brt difficult. Leaving Cork, whence 
Saraey Castle may be reached by a fairly good 
"ad up the valley of the (out and back in a 
aftemoon), by rail to Macroom, the tourist 
rid Inchigeela and Gougano Barra, to 
Vngi^e, to our iiiiiid the loveliest place in tho 
kin^oms. Thero is fair bicycling ^uud 
® b)rd Bantry's beautiful parl^ admission to 
vliich is^alvrays obtainable. Irving Glengarifle, 

*‘t^ady Mcent of about five mile.s, mostly to<j 
^for riding, brin^ tho tourist to the tunnel 
'fikr the crest of tJie Calm Mountains, which 
^^2inaad one of the most glorious views in the 
TliU tunnel connects the counties of 
wk and Kerry. On the Keriy .side there is a 
«reii or eight mile descent, not too steep for a 
^^1 rider, to the town of Kenmare (whore see 
b Church and Convent with its lace and its 
’Jiaerous publications), and thou begin the 
to the Gap of Dunloe, about six miles, 
of which must be walked. Time the 
so as to reach the Pass two hours before 
yhieh will be easily done by leaving 
Ji'p^arilfe about 8 a,m. in summer time, or 
‘^'iJihour earlier in the autumn, thu.s leaving 
for afternoon dinner at Kenmare. .The 
W- lown to Killamey is marv’ellously beautiful, 
JSfQplo of miles being on the level, pti.‘?t some 
^•■^iitain lakes that swarm with trout. All 
Killamey town and Mucross the roads are 
f-1 and good. From Killamey, a trip to Va- 
‘la IsUmd will re[my those riders who have 
^oftime on their hand.s—or the route may ; 

. by taking the bold coast road from j 
to Valontia, perfectly practicable, and 1 


thcDCC proceeding to Killamey; but on this jour¬ 
ney the most commanding view of the Killamey 

I.»ak6s is lost, though the coast road has charms 
that nearly make up for it. From Killamey, it 
will b«' better to return by rail, iis the roads in¬ 
land are neither good nor interesting. 

The Kouth. —Aouic/T.—In c.xteiit as well 
os in variety, this route is that which will Ixst 
repay tlie bicycle tourist in Ireland, lie shouhl 
tiike tlie train from Dublin to Newry, a dull 
town in a l)eauliful situation. Heuco proceed 
(roads good) to Wanen Point, 3A miles ; Boss- 
Irevor, ’ij ; Kilkeel, ; Annalong, bh ; and 
Newcastle, just over 7 ; tlio bold granite moun¬ 
tains of Moume being all tho time on tho left, 
and Carlingfoul Lough or tho Irish Sea ou the 
right. From Newcastle to Diindmm, 3J miles, 
and Downpatrick, lOj ; tho roiuls ure not so 
good nor so interesting. At Downpatrick, see 
cathedral and St. Patrick’s grave. From Down¬ 
patrick to BallyiiahiuclijSi; and to LLsburn, 9i; 
iind Belfa.st, ; roads fair, and latterly very 
good. The attractions of Belfast and its vici¬ 
nity are best set forth in a guide pubU.'ihcd for 
the Ik'lfast Naturali.sts’ Field Club, by Marcus 
Ward and Co., but as this may not be purchas¬ 
able, tho hotel-kc<jpers may be asked to borrow 
it for the tourist for a day. Continuing the 
tour—the road to Carrickfergns, 9 miles, pre* 
•sonts no difficulty ; see ca.stlo ; thence to Lanio, 
9^ miles, it runs high, but not by any means 
impracticable ; see the Gobhins Clilfsj'ou Island 
Magee, tho first of the nortliem basaltic rocks. 
Load to Glenarm, inile.s, extjuisite views, 
the roi'id ninning pretty level along the top of 
olialk clilfs—Glenanu Ca.stlc. Then to Carn- 
lough, 2^ miles ; Garron Point and Cushendall, 
lOJ miles ; the series of views arc wonderful in 
their beauty, and tlio roads are proverbial 
through ULut for their goodness. To Cushen- 
dun, 4i milos ; and Ballycastle, 13^ (see Grey 
Plan's Path, a column of ba.Halt, hanging acro.ss 
a gorge); tho roads continue good, and the 
scenery l>e<»me8 even bolder, Die tourist now 
being fairly in tho region of Columnar basalt, 
a.s at Fairhoad. To Ballintoy is 5^ miles ; arul 
clo.se to tlie latter village is tho wonderful 
swinging rope-bridge of Currick-a- Redo. Hence 
to Bushmills, 7^ m'Jcs; oue mile .short of the 
town being the turning to tho Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, for which sec local guide-books, as this 
wliolo article would fail to tell one tithe of its 
wonders. Bushmills to Portrush, 7^ miles, ad¬ 
mirable road, over basaltic and ciialk cliffs. 
Portrush, fine watering-place, to Coleraine, 
beautifully-situated town, road good, 5i miles ; 
or trid Port.stewurt, mile.s. Coleraine to Oar- 
vagli, on the road lying we.st of the River Gann, 
lOi miles; see “Ciitts,” a waterfall, sixteen 
feet high, whole width of the River Banii ; to 
Magherafelt, niiles ; to Magliera, 5 ; to Citstlc 
Duwson, 5 ; roads as far os Maghera very good. 
To Toome (for lAiugli Neagh), 4 miles ; to Ran- 
dalstown, Ct miles; to Anu im, 4 miles ; roads 
fair—Antrim Hound I'ower, Shane’s Castle, 
Ixird Massarceiie's Gardens. By Muckainore to 
Belfast, 14^ miles, over a ran^ of lulls. Splen¬ 
did view of Belfast and. its busy Lougii, from 
the top of Cave Hill. 

SCOTLAN D.—Aiieudeen to Gi..\ ir Athot-k. | 
—Al>erdeen to Park, 15 miles ; Aboyne, 3‘2 | 
miles; Ballater, 36 ; Balmoral, 42; Braemar, 
54 ; Blair Athole, 71. Tliis route can only bo 
undertaken by the most .sturdy, portion.s of the 
road being very bad, though not so threughout. 
All difficulties will be amply repaid by the 
glorious scenery througli which you pass. 

Blair Atkole to Perth. —Glair Atholo to 
Kilicrankie, 3 miles ; Pitlochrie, 7 ; Duiikeld, 
20 ; Stanley Junction, 24 ; Luncarty, 28 ; Perth, 
32. This rou,te presents few difficulties, the 
road being ou the whole good, 

(sLA.SGa\v TO Dumb.vhtox.—G lasgowto Dum¬ 
barton, 16 miles. Tlie bicycli.st will here be 
able to attain good speed, and alter his opinion 
of Scotch roads in general. 

Dumfries to Glasgow'. —Dumfries to Holy- 
wood, 4 miles; Cdosebura, 12 miles ; Thorn 
Hill, 15 mile.s ; Sanguhar, 27 miles ; Kirkcon- 
iu‘l,30 milos; New Cumniock,38 miles; Muuch- 
lin»*, 50 miles ; Kilmarnock, 59 miles; Glasgow, 

72 miles, 1 


Gla.^gow' to Lanark.— Glasgow to Mother- 
well, 9\ miles ; Motherwell to Carstaiim, 18 
miles ; Lanark, 23 miles. For nearly the w holo 
of thi.s distance the roads are very good indeed, 
and there is nothing to daunt the most timid 
bicyclist. 

Climbing Spurs. 

Bv THE Rev. J. G. AVood. 

These aids to tree-cUinbing vary somewhat 
according to the locality, but they resemble each 
other in principle—i.c,, a sort of stirrup, with a 
sharply-pointed hook at ona side, Tlioso which 
are useil in the North have an ojien stirrup, but 
some have them with a closed irou stirnip. 
That foim which I used for many veais w as an 
improvement designed by myself. 'I'lie ordinary 
form is shown at Fig. 1, and i.s simply fui-ged 
from a round iron bar. It is kept on the foot by 
a strap, and is effective enough ns far as tree- 
climbing goes. But, as all tlio weiglit of the 
body is thrown ou tho inner side, the pain wliicU 
Ls caused by tho pressure of the bar on the side 
of the foot is excruciating, and even a twisted 
haudkercliief by way of a pad is of little use. So 
I went to an iiitelligeut blacksmith, who made 
a pair with very wide bearings at tho sides. 
Tlifse, with a pad on tho inner side, were com¬ 
fortable enough. Tho outer side need not be 
half the width of the other, as scarcely any pres¬ 
sure comes on it. The spur ought to lit the 
foot, and the purchaser had better be present 
when it is made, or send a boot as a guide. 

I 2 





1. 01<]-faa1iioned cllmblng-spur. 

2. Improved form. Side view. The thonprs pass 
through the slots. Tliongs ai^e Ix'ttcr tlian atnips. !Seo 
dotted line. 

3. Ditto. End view, showing hook and slot. The 
bar under the foot need not be wider tlian that of on 
ordinary stimip. 


Think of it, Boys. 

“Redeeming the time.” Such is the short 
hut emphatic warning of Scripture, Queen 
Elizabeth, when dying, is said to have been 
willing to part with her empire for another 
hour. Time was of more value then than a 
kingdom; her armie.y, fleets, stores of mer¬ 
chandise, home and foreign possessions, all tlio 
broad domains she owned and had striven ao 
hard to enlarge, were not able to purchase n 
single giain of the time that was running down 
the .sand-glass of the meanest subject in lier 
realm. Dr. Johnson also, wlien dying, proaclied 
uncon.sciously a sennon on redeeming the twne. 
Hi.s x>hy8icians, anxious to avoid giving liim 
pain, hesitated to perform an operation which 
could only protract his existence a few hours 
longer, amici severe suffering. “Cut deep,” he 
said, “you tliink only of avoiding to give mo 
]>ain, wlien it is life I want.” He was willing 
to buy back time, and knew its value. On 
the dial-plate of his watch were engraven 
(in Greek) the words, “ The night cometh, wlrcii 
no man can work.” Time, the Christian sees, 
must be redeemed, because it possesses oj»por- 
tunities for glorifying God which will never 
again pre.sent tlieniselve.s. In heaven there will 
be no tin to strive against—no sick to visit—no 
mourners to comfort—no ignorant to instruct. 
Now or never must we occujiy such talents as 
God has given us. Oh, liow should this con- 
.sideratioii warn the thoughtless, while increasing 
the zeal of those who bear the name of Clirist! 
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(This moDOgrun cnt reached us with the following 
note: *' 1 forward a small engraving for the uso of the 
Boy's own Paper, if you think it has sufficient merit 
to obtain a place in that publication. Engraved during 
my leisure hours ~-¥. Delahotte, Sergeant, Royal 
Engineers.'*] 


F. 8.—You are entirely mistaken. Xothing could well 
be better than the coloured plate of birds’ eggs. They 
were selected and arranged by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
were drawn and coloured from fine natural speci¬ 
mens of the em themselves, and have been printed 
by Messrs, n^nheim, the welbknown colour- 
rinters—the same firm that executed the plate of 
utterflies for us—in a manner that has satUhed the 
most exacting critics competent to speak on such a 
subject. Is it possible that you accidentally received 
a spoilt copy ? If not, the plate is, as you think it 
should be, well worthy of a frame. 
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DoiK),—1. Tho coloured plate of representatives of 
our Army will he issued with the next monthly part. 
It cannot be obtained separately until the comple* 
tion of the volume in September, when it will be 
Issued in a packet with the other plates. The price 
of the packet will probably be is., as it embraces 
twelve months' numbers, as against nine months in 
last year's packet. 2. The first race for the Amateur 
Bicycling Championship was held at Lillie Bridge on 
August I7th, 1871, under theauspices of the Athletic 
Club. The distance was four miles, and Mr. H. P. 
Whiting won, in 16min. 25sec. 3. Never try on 
ordinary journeys how far you can ride without dis¬ 
mounting : a short walk now and then, by bringing 
a dilforent set of muscles into play, will rest you 
considerably. 

P. F. wishes to know a “good thing for his limbs, to 
enable him to jump and run well.’* Continual prac¬ 
tice, If possible under a good teacher, who will pre¬ 
vent you from falling into bad habits, and correct 
faults of style. Read carefully the articles on 
"Training,” by an expert, that will appear almost 
immediately in our columns. 

PUZZLEb.—There is really nothing puzzling about the 
matter. The articles on Birda’-eggs are ao far com¬ 
plete In themselves that they supply a great deal of 
useful information quite apart from the coloured 
plate, to which the numerals refer. They should 
thus be of Interest to all weekly subscribers; and, 
besides, you can readily obtain the plate by purchas¬ 
ing the monthly part. Should you do so, you might 
follow the example of many other of our readers, 
and present the numbers to such of your school¬ 
fellows or friends as are yet unacquainted with the 
paper. All our readers might occasionally help us 
ID this way to make their ' ‘ Own Paper ” even better 
known than It ia. We would gladly mve the coloured 
plates, but the coat of producing them amounts to 
many thottsands of pounds each year, and the price 
to each purchaser is trifling. 

W. M. B.—1. The cause of short-sightedness is undue 
convexity of the lens, which may be congenit^ or 


induced by over-study, small prl nt, and other csiisei 
Sailors are seldom short-sighted. There is no | 
panacea, but any gooil optician will supply glasses 1 
to presen-e and aid such sight. I 

F. C. L. inquires “ how many times he may repeat J 
taking half the eggs away from a bird’s nest, and 1 
whether two-thirds of the eggs are too many to take 
away? ” To this the Rev. J. G. Wood replits: “ Tlie 
number of eggs which can be taken depends on the 
number which the bird would hatch it left alone. 
Pigeons lay only two, ao only one can be taka. 
Most birds lay five, and In those cases, if you can 
get at the nest without disarranging it or alarming 
the bird, a nest ought to furnish eight or ten eggs." | 

Rose.— 1. You do not say how old is the cat. 2. The 
regulations vary. Write to the secretary of the dog 
show at which you wish to exhibit. At many shows 
any really good pure breed would be eligible, but st 
others the conditions are far more stringent. 

F. J. W.—The indeterminate thrush-blackbird epg is 
tolerably common (see p. 610, third column! Whe¬ 
ther the two birds breed is a dubious point. We ’ 
cannot quite understand how the bock of the ftmale 
bird should be black. Your egg has been wrongly • 
blown, having an aperture at each end and not at 
one aide, as is shown in the current number, p. 5(kt. 
The effi was smashed in the post by being wrongly 
packed. You ought to send all such objects by ' 
" sky-rocketing,” i.e., placing the address and stamp . 
on a separate label tied to the box, thus 
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3o close that one shied, and bellowed as it caught sight of him.' 
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mother’s prayer. ‘ Oar father who art—’ 
Is that it r ” looking with an intense long¬ 
ing in his glazing eye. “ Norton, you had 
a pious mother; she taught you how to 
pray. Pray ! pray! pray ! ” 

Down upon his knees for the first time 
for many a long year dropped John 
Norton, and with quivering lips ho said, 

“O Qod, for Christ’s sake pity Cun¬ 
ningham ; forgive him for all he has done 
amiss. Save him, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 

“ ‘Save me for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 
Heaven ! heaven! ” rejKjated the dying 
man. ‘‘ Pray again—again, John Norton.” 

And John Norton prayed again, this 
time memories of his mother’s prayers 
coming back to him with the tones and 
words he had beard from her so long ago. 
Forgotten! there never was a mother’s 
prayer forgotten by her boy; God keeps 
them in His own especial care, ready to 
come at any earnest caU. 

Something of the fervent piety of this 
pioneer’s mother must have lingered in his 
soul, for a smile, not without hope, lit 
up the marble face os he ended, and a 
grasp of the stiffening hand told of deep 
gratitude. Once more the man spoke, the 
words forced from him- by his dying 
agony. 

Oh for a drink of water! Water! 
water! Give me one cool drink! Norton ! 
Water! water! ” 

‘‘ You shall have it,” said Norton, 
■tumiiig with a dim eye from the dumb, 
ibeseeching face ; but Bradford interfered. 

To leave even the poor defence they 
had was to go to certain death; for 
.though the Indians seemed to have disap¬ 
peared, he knew their mode of warfare too 
-well not to be sure they were hidden, 
ready to take advantage of any oppor¬ 
tunity that mi^t come. It was madness 
to attempt it. His wife and Ben, clinging 
to him, begged and entreated him not to 
■venture. 

” Let mo go, father,” the little fellow 
said, stretching out his hand for the pail 
that was to bring the water. “ I saw the 
brook not far back, and I’m so small they 
can’t hit me if they try. Do, father, do! ” 

‘‘That’s my boy!” said his father, 
proudly, rcstmg ms hand lightly for a 
moment on Ben’s head. “ But I must go. 
Take care of your mother if I don’t come 
back;” then, without another word, he 
walked resolutely away. 

‘‘You’re going to your death,” said Brad¬ 
ford, sulkily, as he left, ‘‘and you can’t 
save Cunningham.” 

The brook was not far away, so they 
could watch him as he went to it. Ho 
reached it safely, filled his pail, and evi¬ 
dently had not been observed. Half the 
danger was passed. U he might only re¬ 
turn as safely I 

Joy! he is nearly back; he riusca his 
pail, swings it cheerily, lifts his hat, is 
almost witUn coll: only a few rods more. 
Beanie cannot restrain his cry of delight, 
which he has scarcely uttered when he 
sees an arrow flying through the air; his 
father falters, but in an instant struggles 
bravely on; he hands the pail of oold water 
to those waiting to receive it, and falls 
himself to rise no more. 

Conscious at once of all that is before 
them, he says to Ben, who is close beside 
him, struggling to speak carelessly os 
usual, that he may not affright the boy, 

‘‘ Ben, my boy, I’m down, you see. Can 
you run to the Fort and get the soldiers 
outP You’re good for four miles an hour” 
(with a cheerful smile). “Tell them my rifle 
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has done its work, and that not a moment 
is to be lost. Say, my boy, can you go ? ” 

“ Alone, father ? ” said Bennie, elmging 
to him. 

“ Alone, my hero; show the men in the 
Fort what a frontier boy can do. Will 
you go P ” 

‘* Yes, father, if you send mo; you 
—you wouldn’t, father, if you didn’t know 
I could, would you P ” 

“No; but it is a risk. Eun fast, hide 
when you can, don’t be afraid! Will you 
gop” 

“Good-bye, father; keep up good 
courage; we’U be back in a jiffy; and 
won’t we pepper them! ” 

This was Bennie’s answer, jamming his 
cap down tight upon his head, and giving 
a reassuring tug to the new trousers which 
were now to test their metal. 

“ Kiss me, sonny,” said his father, as the 
boy started, pulling him bock. 

What a flushed, excited little face it was 
that bent down for that last kiss! He did 
not know it was to be the lost; but his 
father did, and as the child went bounding 
away he covered his face, and the big 
tears streamed down his cheeks. 

It was now brood sunlight, and theriskof 
the journey doubled; but Ben bad no time 
or place for fears. He had been often at 
the Fort, and knew the way well, so he 
could take advantage of any shght rise in 
the level ground, or seek the protection of 
the clamps af high bushes, or the grass 
where it was longest and thickest. With 
head down, body bent forward, and arms 
swinging lustily, he ran like a hound out 
of sight of the anxious watchers, every rod 
of ground he passed over being reported 
to his still conscious father. 

When he came to a long open space, 
utterly tmprotected, which there was no 
avoidmg—Ben knew there were several 
places like these to bo passed, and how it 
must be done — falling down upon his 
toes and hands, he waa effectually hidden 
by the grass, and made almost os good 
speedashe did upright upon his feet. So far, 
nearly a mile of the four bad been passed, 
and he bad not been molested. He knew 
the distances as well as if they had been 
measured out by milestones, and was 
nearly half-way, when he heard “ Tramp ! 
tramp! tramp ! ” as if a party of horsemen 
were riding straight down upon him. 

To throw himself flat upon the ground, 
and hold his breath, was but the work of a 
moment; then close past him, so close that 
one shied, and bellowed as it caught sight 
of him, went a herd of buffaloes, who had 
been started from theirusualfeeding-places 
by the invading Indians, and were now in 
search of safer grounds. 

Bonnie laughed a loud, relieved laugh as 
ho saw the l^t one go tearing by. He 
was accustomed to this sight, and not in 
the least alarmed by it, so he started 
bravely forward once more, dreading now, 
most of all, an ascent over which ho must 
pass without anything to offer him the 
least shelter, even his position on his hands 
and knees affording him little security. 

When he came to this rise—for it was so 
slight it could not be called a hill—he saw 
a sight which made his heart stand still. 
Over against the horizon, by ones and 
twos, were riding an Indian troop, their 
yells and war-whoops reaching him dis¬ 
tinctly over the distance. He gave himself 
up for lost; he did not realise how much 
less visible such a little boy as he would 
be to them, or of how small account, 
bent, ns the tribe probably was, on some 
important expedition; nor did he calculate 


upon the protection afforded him by liU 
nearness to the Fort, but his despair gavo 
him wings. 

“ If I can only fly!” he said to himself; 
“there’s father and mother, and all, 
waiting.” 

And he did skim over the distance lil;e 
a bird. The arrow must have been wcU 
aimed, indeed, that had touched him in 
his flight. But one thing Ben had not 
taken into his calculations, it indeed lie 
had any time to make any,—his strength. 
When he left the hostelry ho was already 
tired. He had slept on the floor instead of 
in his nice soft bed, and had been waked 
before half his natural sleep was over; he 
had, too, been very active in the prepara¬ 
tions that were made, running here, there, 
and everywhere, carrying ambitious lomlfi 
far too heavy for his strength ; and then 
the march of twenty miles,—the boy who 
could have borne all this without fatigue 
would have been a giant indeed ! Still, Ben 
was surprised when he found his kiui a 
refusing to run any longer, and his arnis 
so weak that they bent under him os he 
threw his weight upon them; his hand.s, 
too, had become maimed and sore, from 
being obliged to do the work of feet, and 
were in some places tom and bleeding, mid 
yet all the time a voice seemed to the child 
to be saying, 

“ Eun, Ben Norton; run for your life, 
and for ^at of oU the others.” 

“ Oh, for Bello mare,” said the boy 
almost breaking down as the extent of hii 
hindrances forced themselves upon liiin 
“Wouldn’t she take me there quick: 
Father! father! after all, I don’t behcvi 
I can ! ” 

The few minutes of utter discouragement 
that followed probably saved the boy, foi 
in them he sank down and rested, siu: 
when ho lifted a face, it must be owned 
hero as he was, a little tear-stained, it bin 
brightened with a new spiark of bojie. 

Yes, he could walk, slowly at -first, am 
then, when he became a trifle limbered, hi 
could run again—a poor, tired run, to Ik 
sure, with the speed all gone out of it. bui 
every step was such a gain ! Fortuimtelj 
for him, bis extreme fatigue took from bin 
all fear of the Indians; every thought nov 
was centred in the one of clearing thi 
ground while his strength lasted. 

At last before him rose Mount Idabo- 
on its top the Fort, and, as if to encourage 
him, just as it came in sight he heard thi 
morning drum beating. Never was a men 
welcome sound. He fairly shouted for joy 
waved his hat over his bead, and ctlled, 

“ To the rescue! To the rescue! ” as il 
he expected his caU to be heard and an¬ 
swered. 

No more thought now of faUurc. Bennii 
never had a religious education, and at 
common times thought little of God, bul 
just now a hymn he sometimes heard hi- 
mother sing came suddenly into his njiinli 
and he found himself humming it in s 
dreamy way, 

“ Brought safely by Thy hand thus far. " 

Ho wondered dully at the words as hi 
sung them, but in some way they eii- 
oouraged and helped him, so he change! 
his run into what he (xdled “ a dog trot,' 
and went steadily forward. 

A sentinel, looking out from the Fort 
saw a smaU boy hurrying towards it, san 
him falter, and fall, and rise, and staggi i 
on. 

“ Indians,” said the soldier, and, hurry¬ 
ing out, took Bennie, as he feU the he< 
time, in his arms, and brought him safely in 
{To b* continued.) 
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AN ADVENTTTEE WITH A 
SIBKRIAN BEAH. 



y the terrible 
cold of Siberia 
aud the Polar 
regions life 
would he rcu- 
ciered iusup- 
portable by 
man and 
boast without 
some special 
T»roTi8ion. 
The animals 
there are ac* 
cordingly pro- 
- t»‘cU'd from the 
intensity of the 
climate by ex¬ 
cellent fur skins. 

Tin* Siberian Ix^ar 
seems to be a peculiar 
ftlkcr-if-s of that animal. 
Ho is a head taller than 
the common brown 
bear, is long-legged and long-necked, hoarier, 
-^md more ferocious. The Siberian bear, too, 
unlike other Uruins, is not fond of honey. 
Vegetable food is rare with him: he lives 
like a beast of prey on the flesh of other 
animals. HU skin is hairy, and of a brown 
•colour outsido, while the inner part has a very 
aoft, thick, fine wool. Even the soles of his 
feet are covered with hair. The animal has, 
conseq^uently, a noiseless step, and, were he not 
so lazy, might glide securely uinm his prey. 
HappHy, he adopts another mode of attack. 
He ascends one of the groat pines, lies quiet 
among the thick brauches, ana then suddenly 
falls like a ball fiom his hiding-place among 
the stray hares, reindeer, or elks. Ho often 
fasts for a long time, so that he is ca])ablo of 
devouring a middling-si/exl doer at one sitting, 
leaving nothing but the skin, which he entirely 
•clears out. 

Exiles affirm that they have observed him at 
such a meal, and that ho has been noticed to 
continue eating incessantly for seven liours. 
Upon man he rushes with stupid obstinacy, and 
will not shrink from encountering even a supe¬ 
rior number of opponents. Hi.s sight and hear* 
ing seem feeble, but his scent is very keen. 
Stroxg as ho is, however, a sharp blow ou the 
middle of his nose will often kill him. He rests 
in winter, like all his s}>ecies, but ho does not 
sleep so nninterrnptedly as the common browm 
bear, nor does he suck Ida paws, but simply rolls 
himself up like a ball ana stit'ks his head bu- 
tw'cen his legs. In this position lie U often 
coverctl under a deep bed of snow in the thicket, 
so that his presence is not discernible. "Woe, 
however, to the unfortunate being who shall 
awaken or disturb him ; the bear is swiftly upon 
him to knock him down with his dreadful paws, 
or to grasp and tear him. 

Tlie adventure we have now to relate in con¬ 
nection with one of tlicso formidable animals 
occurreil to some e.\ile8, to whom Golowin and 
5iroganow acted as captains, who had been 
banished for a political offence. They had re¬ 
cently lost a companion by the wolves, wdio 
howled around their hut by hundreds at night, 
and they detennined to go out hunting, in older, 
if possible, to instil fear, if not respect, in their 
liangry enemies. 

They agreed to proceed to the distance of 
three miles from the hut, and only to use their 
rftles at the utmost need and for self-preserva¬ 
tion. They had made hunting pouches of wolf 
-skins, suspended their loaded rifles, provided 
themselves with powder and .shot, put up some 
rancid fat and pntrid flesh as baits for the wolves, 
and set out on the wolf hunt in a rocky valley 
■]>T€tty free from wood, where only large scattered 
tnjes stood. The weather was still tolerably 
mild, and allowed of a longer stay in the open 
jir. When they reached the place they saw 
numerous traces of wolves and bears. In the 
thickets lay a multitude of hare and elk bones, 
-nost of which were picked clean, many, too, 


being half eaten, a proof that the beasts by no 
means found plentiful provender. 

By Stroganow’a advice, his comrades fixed 
posts deep in the frozen ground, and having 
covered their tojxs with snow, placed the liaits 
thereon, and seated themselves in couples on 
•the branches of the trees, from whence they 
could shoot their deadly bolls. These prepara¬ 
tions took up tlio rest of the day, and Strogauow, 
to wham the direction of the proceedings was 
chiefly entnisteil, stationed himself among the 
branches of a dark pine, about twelve feet abovo 
the aj>ot where the bait was placed. 

The .sun set, aud darkues^aoon succeeded, so 
that the hunters could scarcely distinguish one 
another. 

The rising moon, indeed, gave its friendly 
light, but, like the sun in these latitudes, its 
oblique position docs not allow its beams to 
penetrate the thick darkness of the forest. At 
the same time 4t was easy to see what was pass¬ 
ing on the groand, because the moonlight re¬ 
flected every cliect on the pure snow, and thus 
marked it cut distinctly. 

Scarcely ha*l the last light of day disappeared 
when a wolf set np his frightful resounding howl 
on the top ot a hill. Those who have only seen 
this animal in a menagerie cannot form any idea 
of the horrid masic which a herd of fifty or sixty 
such hungry monsters make when they traverse 
the woods for prey. 

The howl of the wolf much resembles the 
yell of a large dog, but it is stronger, more 
vehement, and sounds most terrible when the 
boast is enraged. As the wolf treads heavily 
with his fore feet, tho hind feet trail after 
softly, which has given rise to the erroneous 
supposition that lie is lame. ThLs heavy step 
makes his lungs tremble, thiw causing his howl 
to sound almost like a roaring baric When 
the beast is hungry he licks himself angrily 
with his tongue, and throws his bead back to 
scent his prey from afar. This gives a very 
varied expression to tho tones produced. Tlie 
eldest wolf liegins ; the next in age gradually 
collect round him ; thus the chonis strengthens 
as it continues. The howling la-sts till a suffi¬ 
cient number are assembled to begin the chase, 

I when they go to work with a considenttion for 
' which one would not liavo riven them credit. 

' A division keens in the background in silence, 
the rest marcii in a broatl lino througli the 
wood, rouse the game, and drive the frightened 
animals with great swiftness before them to the 
ambush where their companions lurk. In this 
way they often succeed in catching three or 
four hares on one track. But this is not their 
only mode of obtaining prey. The wolf will 
surjiriso the game with all the cunning and 
cleverness of a cat, and scarcely ever loses the 
victim he has tracked if his own scent does not 
betray him. 

Our friends, however, had no time for these 
observations ou natural history. A black iiiosa 
soon moved onward towards one of the lures, 
fStroganow aimed, tlie rifle sounded, and with a 
loud yell a large wolf fell dying on the gi’ound. 

A wild howl followed from the next of tho 
savage pack, which waa soon stilled; but, 
horrible sight! scarcely had tho dead wolf 
ceased to move, when a whole herd of Lis com¬ 
panions rushed forth from all sides, fell upon 
the baits and on their fallen comrade, for whoso 
flesh the hungry beasts fought. Four shots 
wore pdured into this mass, and four wolves 
rolled on the ground, while the rest, with 
frightful howling, vanished into tho woods with 
a speed that was marvellous. 

The fertunate huntei-s reloaded quickly, to 
greet any new-comers with a fresh volley. But 
they wei*e mistaken ; the wolves, more terrified 
by the lire than by the death of their companions, 
came back no more. An hour passed—a long 
time to peo])le inconveniently seated among the 
branches of trees. In vain, however,, tho exiles 
waited; no sound was heard. Strogauow, 
therefore, resolved to descend and call his com¬ 
panions, when suddenly he heard tho snow 
rustle in the brusliwood behind his tree and 
distingui.sked the heavy tread of an animal. 
Ho hastily looked round, and saw a massy 
black object, winding with difficulty through 


I tho underwood. Ho took it for a wolf, pre¬ 
pared hi.s rifle, and when he thought himself 
sure of bis aim he fired. In his haste he either 
missed or only slightly wounded the animal. 
What he supposed, too, to be a wolf, proved to 
be a huge bear, which, growling frightfully, 
immediately reared himself against tlie tree, 
and with the agility of his race began to 
ascend. 

Btroganow instantly called for help. In his 
first alarm he had dropped his lance and axe, 
together with his now useless rifle, and only liis 
knife was left for his defence. But the young 
and courageous oflicer did not lose resolutiou 
and liope. He took the kaife between his teeth, 
climbed up higher, and slung himself fonvari 
on a strong bough to protect himself against tho 
bear till he should get help from hU friends. 
Unfortunately, lie did not consider that he ivas 
thus placing himsilf out of sight of his com¬ 
panions, as tke thick umler-branchos would 
hide him from them, wliile in the darkues.s they 
would be unable to hike aim lest they should 
hit him instead of the bear. 

However, there was no time for reflection. If 
Stroganow had climbed up quickly the bear was 
quite a match for him in that feat of gymnas¬ 
tics. Stroganow had no sooner seated himself 
on the selected branch than tho bear’s shaggy 
head appeared, his small eyta glowing like two 
carbuncles in the dark. On seeing Strogauow 
near him ho gave a violent swing, reached the 
bough, and marched boldly towarcls him, 

“ What is the matter ?" was now asked from, 
below. 

“A bear! Oh, help I he is already on my 
neck,” replied the distressed man in anguish. 

•“ Where ? We cannot see him," said Oolowin’.s 
voice ; its trembling betraying tho agiUition of 
the friend. 

“Here on the branch.” 

A shot soumled. Another, still another; 
splinters of wood flew about like glass from 
the boughs, but the bear wius not in tho least 
injured, and in vain those below exyiectod a 
happy token from above. Soon a feaiful scene 
was displayed. The bear advanced cautiously 
onwards to Stroganow, who had no choice but 
to withdraw backwards, the knife in his hand, 
liis eye fixed on his formidable opponent, sliding 
along the bough to its tliinner extremity as far 
as possible, there to await the animal. Tho 
bear held on by his fore paws, and had tiio 
great advantage of being on tho thicker and less 
pliable end, while Stroganow’s situation wa-s 
most critical. Tlie bear wa.s within four feet of 
him, and he had enougli to do to hold on to 
the branch, which was scarce six inches thick 
where he sat. 

The beast began the attack by striking at 
Stroganow with his right fore paw, and he in 
; return made a violent tltfust at his enemy, but 
, either hit him to little effect or not at all; then 
he lost his balance, aud hung on the bougii by 
his left hand and knee, wiiheut power to rise 
and help himself. Tho next moment tlio bear 
was ujK)n hull, Tho brave liussian, in spite of 
his perilous position, endeavoured to thrust at 
his enemy, but soon lost consciousness. The 
blood gushed from his ears, and the pain of the 
stroke from tho unimal began to stupefy him. 
A*ll consciousness vanished, and ho dropj>€d 
from branch to branch, full sixty feet, down to 
the snow. 

Those below had heard only the roaring of 
the bear nml the low moaning of their com¬ 
panion, wiicn he suddenly fell down in their 
midst, app.-irently lifeless. Golowin quickly 
raised him up and placed him some paces 
back near the bushes. The rust waited to 
avenge tho supposed death of their friend. 
Meantime an audible cracking of the boughs 
convinced the bear of the danger of his situa¬ 
tion. When he found his prey snatched fiom 
him ho retunied to the thicker part of the 
branoli, where he seemed considering how ho 
should act. 

Nono of the men standing below were prac¬ 
tised hunters, and the darkucss was so groat that 
they could veutare no more shots. In this 
emergency they were consulting in a low tone 
what measure to take, when Golowin uttered a 
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cry of joy, for Stroganow bad returned to con- 
scic "sncss. 

“ Where is the bear ? ” was his first question. 
“The beast is sitting among the branches, 
enough for us to see him," was the reply, 


’ despair ; when, happily, Golowiu remembered 
I that his rifle was loaded, lie drew it forth, 

I i>ointed it at the thickest body of wolves, and 
j fired. As soon as the shot was heard the beasts 
I turned round, and ^Yith the utmost haste rushed 


frozen clo<.ls, placed heavy pieces of stone over 
it, and stood arouml when the work was over, 
serious emotions rolling across their souls, till 
cold and darkness constrained them to seek 
shelter by the fire in the hut. 




ODDS AND ENDS. 


TRICKS WITH MONEY. 


Monii CuopwE-s. 

Arrange thirteen coins, or countei’s, so :— 
You will see tliat you may now o 

count nine in throe dinbrent ways, o 

viz., in the perpcinlicular line only, o o o o o 
I and up the perpendicular line o 
I to, and includiog, the cross lines, o 

I first to the right and then to the o 

' left. o 

Tlie puzzle is to take two pieces o 

away, and yet be able to count o 

nine in three ways, as before. 

This is done V»y taking away the outside pieces 
of tire cross line, and altering the position of 
the tAvo remaining outer coins, thus :— 


ISVTf^iniLITY MADE VISIBLE. 

I Place a coin in a ba.sin, and go at such a dis- 
1 tance from the ba.sin that the coin may be just 
I liiddeii from your view by its rim. Keep your 
position, and let some one pour water in the 
I basin, and as the water rises the coin will 
I appe.ar to vicAv (though it has never been 
moved), and apparently ut the side of the basin. 


'Twixt Life and Death. 


“ Cut down the tree, and then he will come 
down of lii^i own accord. But take care no 
more misfortune hnpiK?iis," said Stroganow, 
.‘'huddering with cold and fever. 

Six or eight strokes had been made against 
tlie tree, wlien it b'‘gaii to creak and ni.stle 
a]x)ve, and tlie beast was seen liastily sliding 
<lown backwards, clasping the trunk in his 
powerful fore paws. 

The nearest man e.seapcd in time, and while 
he was seizing his lance and flint, two others 
shot at the bear. But their fire did not mor¬ 
tally wound the animal, and rendered him only 
more furioius. The resoluto men now their 
lances, in Iho use of whicli weapon Lomiueli', 
their pilot, wm well practised, lie let the bear 
run at Komanow, and then thrust the weapon 
with .such force and precision into the soil part 
of the left shoulder-blade, that he Avas struck 
down as by lightning, and expired on the 
.spot. 

A dreadful victory ! The distressed men now 
turned to their poor friend, Avho was writhing 
U(>on the ground in excruciating pain. TJu* 
shidge was soon brought ; they tlirew’ tlie dead 
bear upon it, and so placed it that its soft, warm 
bo<ly might serve as a couch for the wounded 
Stroganow, but nothing could save him. Then 
collecting their arms, they set out for home. 
But, not a thou.sand paces from the spot, our 
jkoor friends had occasion bitterly to lament 
that in the confu.sion they had forgotten to 
reload their rifles. A troop of wolves here rushed 
out of the wood and attacked them fiercely. The 
exiles thrust at them Avith tlieir lances, and 
strove to defend themselves AA'itli the energy of 


into the thicket, leaving one aead and several 
wounded. 

When the evening sun shone they laid Stro¬ 
ganow s body ill the ground, covered it with 


'So here you are again, are you?” 

{Sec iw-j/f 56G.) 


JrMnixo Coix.s. 

Plr.ee a fourpcnuy-piecc at tlio bottom of a 
Avinegla.ss, and put a half-crown over it. To 
remove tlie former without touching the half- 
crown or the glass, blow down the side of it, 
Avhoii tlie larger coin aa III turn, and allow tlie 
.smaller to pass out OA'cr the side of the gla.sjs 
You may liave a struggle to get it to take ao 
great a leap ; a fourpenny-piece cannot be ex¬ 
pected go far, you know ! 


Torp. Each Way. 

Place six coins, or counters, on a table, thus 
and requc.st some one to rearrange 
them 60 that, witliout removing 
any, or adding to, they shall count 
four each way. Don’t you be cross 
Avhen I tell you how easily this is 
done. Take the bottom coin, and 
(place it oil the middle one 1 























The Little SrANisn D.vscEn. 

This lively little follow is very easily matlc. 
Tike an old kid slove and cut off the fingers ; this 
j for the foundation, Uj>on it you may sew 



iny bits of bright silk or cloth you nleasc to look 
jie a jacket, and hide the doulded-up fingers. 
Make two little mittens, and two little socks 
Tuh stuffed toea, remcnilK-riiig to stutT one sock 
Idjher than the other, os your fore finger is 
«i«irter than your middle fiugcr, and you want 



Twr (lancer to have both legs the same size, 
xfter dressing up your hand to your satisfac- 
tjjii, paint on the back of the wrist a face with 
»3ter-coloar8, mixing a little gum with them if 
% will not “ lay,” and the little Spaniard is 
icsdy to dance as long as it pleases you. 



A Character Sketch. 
rrhis cut, drawn and engraved just as it 
H’?«us here, has been sent to us by one of our 
1 J'ioag readers, Clco. A. (.'orner.] 
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I 

HAMMOCKS, I 

AXD ALL ABOUT THEM. 

HAMMOCK, as 

most of our 
renders arc 
doubtlessaware, 
is a 8j>ecies of 
swinging bed in 
use at s(M, and 
especially iu the 
KoyalNavy. Its 
cliief Utility live 
in the rt'adiness 
and ease with 
which it can be 
takt'ii down, 
made up into a 
comparatively 
small bundle, 
and stowed 
away during the day, so as to leave the deck 
ch*ar. A hammock i« not at all difficult of con¬ 
struction, and any Iwy who is at nil handy with 
his fingers should be able to make one for him- 
wlf. 

The hammock is made of canvas, which is 
sus|>endcd at each end by a number of 
small cords ti rmcd clews, which are mn^le 
fast to hooks in tlio l>eams. 

A mattress, with tlic usual quantity of 
blankets, a pillow, etc., rests upon the 
canvas, which, owing to the manner iu 
which it is hung—i.c., up to the beams— 
assumes an oval shais?, and is really one 
of tiie most comfortabh* things iu the world 
to slof'p iu. Its only drawback is the num¬ 
ber of o]>portunities it gives to mischievous 
messmates to jday oflF practical jokes upon 
a yoongsUT who is malcing his first trip at 
sea. 

Of course this is discountenanced in the Xavy, 
but it is iini) 0 .ssible altogether to prevent it; 
and no doubt many a victim to a slipi>ery hitch 
could W ar w itiiess to the truth of this. 

A sli|q>ery hitch, we may as well inform our 
readers, is a species of slipknot tied in the 
lanyard which connects the clews and the hook 
in the beam. It appears all right to a casual 
observer, but when the victim gets into his 
hammock his w’cight begins to tell, and the 
knot slips away and precipitates the sleeper on 
to tho deck. 

Then, again, there was the custom, which we 
bojH) and believe lias gone out of fashion now, 
of “cuttingdown,” which woseflected by apply¬ 
ing a sliarp knife to the lanyard, and letting the 
slecqKjr down, generally head foremost. 

Another trick of which we have heard Is that 
of slilling up the canvas underneath from end 
to end. We have never seen this done, but w’e 
rc'mcnil>er a yarn about a youngster who was a 
W(dl known sneak aboard a certain ship up tlie 
Mcditerniucan. He had made great friends 
with tlio naval instructor, W'ho, contrary to tho 
general nile, was a crabbed, 8iisi>icious, disagree¬ 
able man. He encouraged this youngster to tell 
him about tho misiloiug-' of his messmates, and 
then he made mischief with the captain. 

In conse([uence of this the midshipmen 
detcniimed to punish this fellow in some way, 
and as he seldom or never went ashore by him¬ 
self, i)referriDg the society of the naval instruc¬ 
tor, it was arranged that he should be cut down. 

Kverything was^settled, a sharp knife pro¬ 
cured, and the middy selected for the aiity 
startetl forth to i)erform it. 

It was about two bells in the middle watch 
(one o’clock a.m.), and the victim was fast 
aslee]). As tlie otlier approached his hammock, 
a caudle in a hintcrn situated some yards away 
shed an uncertain light upon tlie scene as the 
avenger seized tlio head clews and drew his 
knife swiftly across them. He drew back, pre¬ 
pared to make his escape as the hammock fell, 
but to bis surprise it remained hanging. Again 
and again he cut at the clews, and at leugtli 
perceived tlin.t something harder than rope yarn 
ottered a resistance to his knife—something, in 
fa(.t, that he could not cut tlirougli. 

After several inclfcctual cffoits he retired iu 


silence and held a consultation with bis fellow- 
conspirators. 

All opportunity was taken the next time the 
sneak went on night watch to txamiiic the 
clews of his hammock, and it was discovered 
that the kuittles of which it was eoinposcd wn*) 
twisted round pieces of wire, which had pre¬ 
vented him from being cut down. But his 
enemies were dcteriiiiiud upon liaving their 
revenge, so it was decidetl that bis hammock 
should be ripped up one night before he got 
into it. This was accordingly done, the canvas 
being cut nearly from end to end. The conse¬ 
quence was tliat when the victim jumped into 
his hammock in the usual manner the mattress 
and bedding, with the owner on the top, all 
fell througli on to the deck together amidst tho 
laughter of the other middies, who were looking 
on in ex|)ectation. 

But practical jokes are in vtry bad taste, and 
generally terminate disastrously, as this did, 
for the affair culminated in one of the sub¬ 
lieutenants being struck while on watch, and 
the blow being witnessed by the captain, the 
author of it was tiiroed out of the ship and 
ultimately left the service. 

Now, with respect to making a hammock, tho 
fii*3t thing necessary is a piece of strong canvas 



Fig. I. 

about 5ft. Sin. in length and 3ft. wide. In the 
Navy they are made in two pieces (Fig. 1), which 
are stitched together down the centre (b). The 
sides and cuds must l>e lu-mmed, and then the 
eyelet-holes for the clews to be fastened to must 
be made (a a). The eyelet-holes arc twenty-four 
in number, at equal distances along the edge, at 
eacli cud of the hammock. Th«“y» are usually 
made iu the following manner, altliough it is 
not absolutely necessary to be so particular. 

A number of small rings made of white line 
(a kind of whipcord) are prejvaied, which are 
culled grummets (to make which see our articles 
on “ Knots and Cordage '). These are placed 
in the eyelet-holes, ana then sewn over all the 
way round with thin twine. 

The next thing to make is a pair of clews. 
These are composed of what arc termed at .sea 
kuittles, which are two or three yarns laid up 



together, by a jack or by hand, gainst the 
twist of the yarn. Bat good codline, or any- 



thir.g else suffi.iently stout, will answer the 
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jairpoRC equally well. The followiu^f is the 
yroj>er way to make clews, although it is now 
somctimcH (lispen.v «l with :— 

Take twelve knittles about 5ft. in length and 



dou!)lc them. Then form an eye in the middle, 
which must be served with fine twine. This is 
done by winding the twine round and round as 
tightly as possible for a sufficient distance to 
form ‘the eye ; then seize or bind .the knittles 
together for about an inch below tlie eye, as in 
Fi-. 2. 

Now take a piece of twine, about half the size 
oCthc knittles, and place it between the knittles 
so that twelve come up and twelve go down (Fig. 
8); next bring both ends of the small twine, 
wliieh is called. Jilling, back again between the 
kittles, only altering them, making the upper 
ones iKiint down and thelowerone8i»ointup: tlien 
leave out the two outside knittles and continue 
thecircuit, leavingtwokuittles out each time until 


you come down to the last two, when knot the 
filling together and cut oir the ends (Fig. 4.) The 
ends of the knittles are then parsed through the 
eyelet-holes in the canvas and fastened witli two 
half-hitches. For the navy now a great many 
clews are made without the platting arrange¬ 


And now one word of caution with regnnl to 
getting into a hammock, l^e very careful iho 
finst time or two, and take notice how the ham¬ 
mock recedes, and then swings towards you. 
If yon jump into it in tlie same manner as you 
would into a bed, the chances are that you will 



Fig. 6. 


ment we have described, and arc left quite plain 
from the seizing below the eye down to the 
eyelet-hole. Hut the description we have 
given is of the old-fashioned style, and to 
our mind it looks much neater and more oma- 
mentaL 

A piece of rope, called a lanyard, must 
now be spliced with an eye-splice (see our * ‘ Knots 
and Cordage” articles) into the eye of the clew' 
that is to lorm the foot clew, and the hammock 
is completed. 

In order to sling this it will be necessary to 
purchase a couple of stout hooks which w’ill 
screw into tlia woodwork. Tliese are easily 
obtaiood at any ironmonger’s, and may be fa.st- 
ened at the two opposite corners of a room, or in 
two trees in the garden at a convenient distance 
apart. 

Tlicn hook the head clew on, and pass the 
lanyard over the other hook, get the hammock 
level, and fastiui it with a clove-hitch or two 
half-liitchcs. 


go right over it, and land on the ground the 
other side; but with a little care the proper 
metho<l docs not take long to learn. 

We have already given our readers ample in¬ 
structions how to manufacture a hammock of 
network similar to the gras.s hammocks used, 
abroad. 



ATHLETIC TRAINING 

By a ilKMBER OF THr. LoXI)OX ATHLETIC 
OLl'Ii. 


T he ever-increasing 
popularity of out¬ 
door sports induces us 
to present to our readers 
a few hints upon the 
subject of Training, so 
that those whose incli¬ 
nations tend toward.s 
the cinder-path, and 
who aspire to athletic 
honours, may, by at¬ 
tention to the rules 
which follow, bring 
themselves to thorough 
perfection of health 
and muscular develop¬ 
ment. 

Theword “training*’ 
has to many an ominous 
sound, and at once sug¬ 
gests the undergoing 
of hardships which, 
although they temporarily increase the muscular 
power, ultimately undermine and ruin tlie con- 
Btitution. Nothing could be farther from the 
tnith. Training means an adherence to regular 
liahits, regular meals, and regular and judicious 
exorcise, and tlie avoidance of the uso of alcohol 
and tobacco. In a word, to train is to bring 
the body into its natural and original state of 
health and manly vigour, so that it inny sustain 
an unusual strain upon iU pow'era witliout that 
injury which is inseparable from want of con¬ 
dition. 

'ITie old system of training—the hear}’ artijl^ 
rial sweating, raw-meat, physicking treatment— 
has of late years happily been abandoned, and 
has given way to the more pleasant and sensible 
mctiiod now in vogue. Hy careful obedience to 
tlio rules here laid down, the aspirant for re¬ 
nown may bring himself into the best possible 
condition, and may enter the contest with the 
knowledge that lie will render a good account 
of himsJif 80 far as his natural ability will 
allow. 

Although these article.s are written chiefly for 
the benefitof inteiuling competitors in the manly 
sports for which this country is so deservedly 
famous, yet they may be perused with advantage 



by peo]»le in general, irrespective of whether 
they have any atliletic contest in prospect, for 
we consider that there exists a nece.ssity for 
every penson to adopt a regular mode of living, 
to take moderate cxerci.9e, eat the ino.st nourish¬ 
ing and easily-dige.sted food, and to avoid those 
ernicious and demoralising habits wliich un- 
appily seem attendant upon modem civilisa¬ 
tion. To train is to do nothing more than this. 

“A sound mind in a sound body” is an old 
motto, but its trutli cannot bo too earnestly in¬ 
sisted upon. 

And here wo may remark that, although cer¬ 
tain rules are laid down for the attainment of 
such a state, yet it is not imperative that they 
should be followed to the letter. They should 
be adopted only so far as they may he suitable 
to the constitution and physical power of the 
trainee. AVe doubt, however, whether any one 
of the directions given by us will prov’o too severe 
for adoption by any person of ordinary licalth 
and soundness. 

To those of sedentary habits, whose vocation 
in life confines them indoors during the day to 
the desk, workroom, or counter, they will prove 
invaluable, aifording them increased heidtli, 
vigour of mind, and buoyancy of spirits, and 
amply repaying them for the self-denial and 
lalxiur involve! 

The immeiKse benefit resulting from pedes- 
trianism and athletics is proved by the highest 
medical testimony. If ever injury has resulted, 
it has been in consequence of sickly or in¬ 
sufficiently trained men endeavouring to achieve 
far more than that of which they were capable. 
Of course it is necessary that the candidate who 
strives for supremacy in any brunch of sport 
should graduaihj habituate himself to the 
severe exertion which will be demanded. Sudden 
exertion is certainly liable to effect harm. 
AVhen, however, condition has been attained, 
the physical powers may, without fear, be 
exerted to their utmost. Haviugmade these re¬ 
marks, we will now proceed to the subject with 
which we have essayed to deal. 

heduction of weight. 

Most people carry a certain amount of 
superfluous flesh. This must bo dispensed 
with before practice at tho particular branch 
of athletics decided upon can be commenced. 
This part of training is undoubtedly arduous 
and unpleasant, and fortunate are those whose 


condition will allow them to dispense with it 
An abundance of fat interferes with the due 
action of tho muscles, and not only is all the 
extra weight a dead loss, but it actually impe»ie.s ^ 
the functions of the lungs, and proiluce^ that ^ 
condition known as “shortness of wind.” / 

To reduce superfluous flesh, then, is the 
first step. Flannels should be woni, and 
a sharp walk or nin taken. The quaii- | 
tity and thickness of the clothing worn I 
should be varied according to the prevailing I 
temperature. AVhen tho weather ia moderately 
fine and warm, a flannel jersey or shirt, with a 
woollen sweater drawn over, and a jacket, will . 
prove ample to produce a profuse perspiration. ' 
Should tlio lower portion of the body require 
reducing, an extra pair of long drawers should 
bo worn. Arrayed thus, start out with deter¬ 
mination on your journey, the length and dura¬ 
tion of which should vary according to the 
amount of weight to be taken off, and the time 
at your disposal. An hour at a time, however, 
will generally prove sufficient. Should the 
weather be cold, a trot may bo indulged in now 
and then to induce perspiration. Upon reach¬ 
ing home the flannels should be immediately , 
tlirowu off, and a cold bath, either sponge or 
shower (the latter for preference) should at mice 
be taken. A few seconds will suffice for the 
bath, and then comes an important process, viz., 
tho towelling. 

The body has been hot, and the water has- 
cooled it instantaneously. Towelling now steps 
in to warm it hy circulation. The rougher the 
towel the better; and if you have a companion 
who will groom you, all tlie better still. The 
rubbing should coiitinuo until the body is tho¬ 
roughly dry, and a genial glow, pervades the 
surface. Then resume your ordinary clothes 
quickly. 

Hy this means a pound to a pound and a half 
may be taken off nt a time, provided that e.xtni 
drink is not indulged in to quench that thirst 
which the sweating will naturally produce. On 
tho subject of liquids wo shall speak later. 

It is a matter of imi>ortanco th^t tho proper 
weight at wliich condition is attained should bo 
learned, for it is as fatal to .success to b« tcH> 
light or overtrained os it is to be too heavy or 
not trained at all. The athlete’s own feelings, 
however, will prove an infallible guide. If lie 
is reducing himself too much, ho will e.xpcri- 
ence languor, accompanied by feverkliiies^. 



Tl;in hp mnst giro himself r rest for a day or 
\m, tod allow groaUr latitude in his diet, both 
;:; {and solul. 

(To eont*nu4d.) 



COALS OF FIRE: 

OR, PALEFACES AND REDSKINS. 

Bt AVilli.^m H. O. Kinoston, 

From Poxedor }Imkr>i to Admiral,” fir. 

CHAPTER II. 

HE following 
two yeiirs 
passed by, 
when Aloe 
Mack en zie, 
Dri.scoll, and 
I were sent to 
the scene of 
our former ad¬ 
venture. Alec 
and I had been 
promoted. We 
had been di¬ 
rected to select 
a site for a 
small fortified 
tradin" post, 
and forthwith 
to commence 
the erection of 
the r<*quire<l 
hilhngs. I was the elder of the two, and 
Ud recently been made a clerk, and he 
vjs eipectinp; soon to b(' one, though, for 
my port, I think he deserved it more than 
I did; few knew his excellences, his 
■nage, and gentle, affectionate disjxisi- 
ton, 80 well as I did. 

For this purpose we had to search the 
■'ighbonring woods for the mo.st suitable 
■:mber. The thinner planks were, how- 
brought up from the sea. AVo put 
up tents to live in while the fort was being 
“ilt. I had arranged to conduct the 
*liole party into the woods, where wo were 
lo have a grand felling of tn^s, but Alec, 
laving hurt his foot, remained behind to 
TMrd the tents, and intending to make 
lome furniture, for he was an excellent 
'-irp<ntcr. 

"Good-bye, old fellow,” I said, ns I 
partrd from him. ” Keep a goo<l look- 
' St for Indians, lest any of the Killymuck 
vucsls fake a fancy to our goods.” 

‘‘No fear,” he answered; “they hold 
lor rifles in too much wholesome dread.” 
We started early in the morning, and 
” ring the day brought down not a few of 
'he monarchs of the forest. Interested 
*ith our work, we thought not of fatigue, 
Kd the shades of evening found us still, 
“gaged in our occupation. 

‘Now, lads, wo will finish off the trees 
have already attacked, and then go 
iack to the fort,” I cried out. 
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Three crashes in ray)id succession told me 
that more trees had fallen. Shouldering 
our axes, and picking up our water-bottles 
and wallets, we begau our march. No 
sound disturbed the silence of the woods, 
and we proceeded along the braten track. 
On ajiproaching our encampment wo saw 
a fire burning in front of our tent. 

“ Mackenzie has been getting supper 
ready—just like him,” said Driscoll; 
“ and, really, I could eat a whole ox, or 
the best part of one.” 

I cxpeoteil to hear Alec’s voice welcom¬ 
ing us. Not seeing him, I hailed ; no one 
replied. I hurried into tho small tent he 
and I occupied, thinking tliat liis foot 
might have pained him, and that he 
hnd lain down and gone to sleep. He was 
not there. I shouted out his name again 
and again, and told the men to look round 
the camp, and to search along the banks 
of the river, as I thought he might possi¬ 
bly have gone to take a bathe. 

“ Hullo ! what is this ? ” I hoard Driscoll 
exclaim. 

I hurried to the spot where he was 
standing, a short distance from tho fire, 
which, having now blazed up, cast a ruddy 
Ught around. 

The ground was tinged with dark-red 
bloodstains, and had been trampled down. 
Alec’s axe, wet with gore, lay close to a 
bush, which had at first concealed it. Two 
Indians of our party, who had come hurry¬ 
ing up, declared that there were tho marks 
of numerous raocoasins, though I should 
not have discovered them. 

My heart sank. There seemed no 
doubt that my friend, my comjianion for 
many years, hod been b^barously mur¬ 
dered, and that for some reason or other 
tho redskins had carried off his body, pro¬ 
bably to exhibit it in triumph to thoir 
braves and women. They might, how¬ 
ever, have left it in the woods, should our 
return have frightened them off, for it was 
evident that tlio cruel act had not long 
been committed. 

Quickly making up some torches, we 
searched the wood around, butin vain. Led 
by our Indians with such arms as we had 
snatched up, wo hurriedly rushed on in the 
direction it wa-s suppos^ the murderers 
had gone, but their trail could not bo per¬ 
ceived in the darkuo.ss, though one of our 
guides picked up a small skin pouch and 
feather, which they at once pronounced to 
belong to a Killymuck Indiiui, leaving no 
doubt in our minds as to who wore the 
perpetrators of the deed, and so we had to 
return to the encampment. I need not say 
that sleep fled my eyelids that night. 

Next morning wo again started, and our 
Indians speedily discovered the trail of the 
murderers. Hero aud there clots of blood 
were distinctly seen, showing that either 
some of them had been wounded, or that 
they had carried off the body of our friend. 
Suddenly the trail turned to tho right, and 
led directly down to tho river. 

“ Tho evil-doers came by water,” ob¬ 
served one of our natives. “ Two canoes— 
many men.” 

As it was impossible to know where they 
had landed, we were compelled once more 
to return to camp, and I forthwith dis¬ 
patched a light canoe with three paddlers 
to the factor at the fort, asking him to 
dispatch a well-armed party in search of 
the murderers of our companion. In three 
days a stronger party than I had expected 
came up in two canoes, commanded by Mr. 
Ilobert.sDn, the senior clerk. As they ar¬ 
rived late in the day we could not start 
till the following morning. 



While we were at supper in our tent 
Driscoll came in to say that an Indian had 
just arrived who wanted to see mo on 
some important matter. Ho was at onc6 
admitted, and I recognised a Killymuck to 
whom McKenzie had been very kind on a 
former visit, having indeed saved his life. 
Ho said he had heard of the murder of the 
white man, and having discovered who 
were tho perpetrators of the detsl, ho was 
willing to deliver them into our bands. 
He asked no reward except to bo allowed 
to live under our protection with his svifo 
and famUy. Mr. Robertson having readily 
accepted his offer, ho said it was his own 
chief and two others who had committed 
the deed, and that if we would go at night 
ho would guide us to their lodges and 
deliver them into our hands. 

“ I don’t know if we can quite trust the 
fellow, and we must he prepared for 
treachery,” said Mr. Robertson. “ How¬ 
ever, we have a strong party, and can 
defend ourselves against any odds, suppos¬ 
ing that any trick is attempted.” 

We started the next morning, leaving 
Driscoll in charge, and I having command 
of the second boat. I took the Killymuck 
with me. We paddled all day until we 
arrived about tln^e miles from the village, 
when we put into a little bay sheltered by 
high banks of thickly growing trees. Here, 
having eaten our suppers, sentinels being 
posted round meanwhile topreventsurprise, 
we waited till three hours after dark, and 
then once more we paddled onwards. 

“ Remember, my friend,” whispered Mr, 
Robertson to the Killymuck, “ I intend to 
shoot you if you prove treacherous.” 

We arrived, at length, at tliat part of 
the river near which tho tillage was 
situated. Not a dog barked, not a sound 
reached our cars. We could distinguish a 
few huts against the sky, or wo should not 
have believed that wo had arrived at our 
destination. 

Wo wore formed into two parties, one 
led by Robertson and the other by me. It 
was aiTanged that we should at the same 
moment surround the house in which the 
culprits lived, capture them, and carry 
them do'wn to the canoes. 

Tho Killymuck directed us noiselessly. 
Not a word was spoken. The men trod 
with the greatest caution. Robertson was 
to seize the chief, I one of the men, and 
tlie Killymuck, with part of my people, the 
other. 

For some time I expected that we should 
be discovered, and that resistancewould be 
offered; but the dogs were silent, and the 
whole of tho inhabitants were fast asleep. 
Our guide having pointed out tho hut I 
was to enter, went to the door of the other, 
while Robertson advanced to that of tho 
chief. The wave of his hand, which could 
bo seen in tho gloom, was the signal agreed 
on. 

It was made. AVe rushed in, and 
before the murderers could rise from their 
beds they were pinioned and gagged. 
Next moment we wito carrying them pri¬ 
soners at a rapid rate through tho village. 
All this time not n word had been spoken, 
and wo gained the canoes, and placed our 
captives on board, before any one awoke 
in the village. They seemed to have been 
aware that something had occurred, as wo 
heanl them shout to each other, and pre- 
somtly a nmnber of men with bows and 
arrows appeared at the top of the bank : 
but we were on board, and shoving off 
paddled rapidly away, trying to avoid a 
shower of arrows sent after us. 

Going with the stream, we reached the 
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site of our intended fort before daylight. 
Here landing some of the men as an addi¬ 
tional guard, in case the camp should be 
attacked, we proceeded do «rn to Fort Clat¬ 
sop. 

As soon as we arrived, the factor sum¬ 
moned all the neighbouring chiefs to 
attend at the fort to witness the trial of the 
prisoners. It took place in the large 
dining-hall, and the jury was composed of 
the oiEcers of the fort and an equal 
number of Indian chiefs and chieftalnesses, 
for among these tribes old women possess 
great authority. The prisoners did not deny 
their guilt, and made no defence, observing 
a sulky taciturnity during the whole of the 
proceedings. Nor would they tell us where 
The body of Alec McKenzie was carried to. 
Several natives came forward as witnesses, 
two bein^ of their own tribe, besides the 
man who had acted as informer. They lind 
seen the chief and his companions on their 
way to our camp, and had vdtnes.<ed their 
return the following morning, with their ; 
hands bleeding, and one or more wounded. ' 
By this we knew that Alec had made a j 
stout resistance. Our great anxiety now ’ 
was to recover his b)dy, but no informa¬ 
tion could be gained. The prisoners were 
found guilty by the unanimous verdict of I 
the jury, and sentenced to be shot the I 
following morning. I 

They showed no signs of regret, and on ' 
being led out of the ball the j'oung cldef, 
who had been wounded in the arm, stret jh- 
iog it out, exclaimed, “ If I were free I 
would kill my foe were I to meet him 
again! ” 

They were kept bound under a strong 
guard during the night. I went to them, 
one after the other, hoping, by persuasion 
or threats, to induce them to tell mo where 
my friend’s body was to bo found. I then 
went to the Killimuck informer, intending 
again to interrogate him. To my surprise, 
he had left the fort and could nowhere be 
discovered. 

About nine o’clock the next morning the 


prisoners were brought from the guard- morning, when the Killimuck arrived, 
house, and conducted to the farther end of was I made aware of what had taken 
a wharf in front of the fort, where they place.” 

were to suffer, so that the balls which I Alec pleaded so hard for the culprits 
missed them might fall into the water, that the factor consented to remit their 
Twenty-four men had been selected by punishment, 
ballot to carry the 
sentence into execu¬ 
tion, under command 
of one of the clerks 
upon whom the lot 
fell. I was thankful 
to have escaped the 
terrible duty. An im¬ 
mense number of In¬ 
dians belonging to the 
surrounding tribes 
were present, some on 
shore, some in canoes. 

The guns on the bat¬ 
teries and in the bas¬ 
tions were loaded with 
grape, and attended 
by men with slow 
matches. The remain¬ 
der of our men, armed 
with muskets, were 
drawn up in front of 
the fort. The time had 
arrived. The firing- 
party was ordered to 
load, and the men were 
on the point of pre¬ 
senting their muskets 
at the culprits, when 
a noise of horses gal- 
lopiog was suiidenly 
heard, and a shout of 
‘‘ Stop ’ stop ! ” was 
passed along by the 
Indians on shore. The 
offieer refrained from 
giving the word to fire. 

L Toking along the road 
which led from the 
eastward to the fort, 
we saw two men on 
horseback rapidly ap- 



*Wo knew that Alec had rrado a resistance." 


"They knelt at his fest and offered to serve him." 


preaching. One was a | 
white, though he wore 
a cloak of Indian skins 
over his shoulder ; the 
other was a native. As 
they drew nearer, my 
licart gave a bound of 
joy, for I recognised 
Alec McKenzie, whilst 
the other was the 
Killimuck informer. 

I heard the culprits, 
who had refused to 
have the black caps 
drawn over their heads, 
utter an exclamation 
of astonishment as I 
rushed forward to wel¬ 
come my friend. 

” Spare the men ! ” 
ho said, in a faint 
voice; “ they intended 
to murder me, and 
thought they had left 
me for dead. I re¬ 
covered sufficiently to 
crawl to the hue of 
amative, where I long 
remained in a state of 
unconsciousness. My 
host, leading a recluse 
life, didn’t hear of | 
the capture of my 
assailants. Only this 


‘‘No! pardon them—jrardon them freelv- 
sir,” exclaimed Alec. ‘‘AVhatever were 
their intentions, they were mercifully frus¬ 
trated.” 

The stubborn chief and his companions, 
on hearing what the wliife man said, ad¬ 
vanced towards him. Though they had 
before refused to kneel, they now knelt at 
his feefi and praying that the great Spirit 
would bless him, offered to serve him for 
the remainder of their lives. 

We had thenceforth no more faithful 
friends in the whole region round thau the 
young Killimuck chief and his tribe. Alec 
and I went through many other strange 
adventures, gradually working our way 
upwards, till we became partners in th^ 
Company, though before that timewepmd 
a visit to Scotland, where Marj' and 
Janet respectively became our wives, 
and returned with us to the wild country 
of which we had so many tales to tell 
them. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN 


A TALE OF ADVENTL'KE BY LAND AND SEA. 


Bv 


Jrtts Verne. 
PART II. 


Or. Uvingttone. 
CHAPTER XIV.—A RAY Of 

M rs. Weldon's first feeling on being loft 
alone was a sense of relief at having 
a week’s respite. She had no trust in 
Xegoro’s honesty, but she knew well 
enoogh that their “ marketable value ” 
would secure them from any porsoniU diui- 
ger, and she had time to consider whether 
■soina compromise might be effected by 
wliich her husband might bo spared the 
iieccsaity of coming to KoEonnde. Upon 
the receipt of a letter from herself, he 
woulti not hesitate for a moment in undor- 
takacig the journey, but she entertained 
no little fear that after all i)erhaj)3 her 
,..vini departure might not be permitted; 
the slightest caprice on the part of Queen 
Aloeiaa would detain her as a captive, whilst 
as to Negoro, if once he should get the 
ransom he wanted, he would take no fur¬ 
ther joains in the matter. 

Accordingly she resolved to make the 
propKOsition that she should be conveyed to 
seme point upon the coast, whore the bar¬ 
gain could be concluded without Mr. Wel¬ 
don’s coming up the country'. 

She had to weigh all the consequences 
that would follow any refusal on her part 
to fall in with Jfegoro’s demands. Of 
course, he would spend the interval in 
\ preparing for his start to America, and 
‘ Wen he .should come back and find her 
stm hesitating, likely that he 

would find scoperevenge m sug- 
e»stmg that she must be separated from her 

I Add!' 


The very thought sent a pang through 


I “What makes you so sad, mamma? ’ 

> asked Jack. 

[ "I was thinking of your father, my 
child,” she answered, ” would you not 
like to see him P ” 

“ Yes, yes ; is ho coming here ? ” 

“ No, my boy, he must not come here.” 

“ Then lot us tako Dick, and Tom, and 
Hercules, and go to him.” 

Mrs. Weldon tried to conceal her teais. 

‘' Have you beard from papa ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then why do you not write to him r ’ 

“ Write to him P ” repeated his mother; 
“ that is the very thing I was thinking 
; about.” 

I The child little knew the agitation that 
, was troubling her mind. 

I Meanwhile Mrs. Weldon had another 
I inducement which she hardly ventured to 
I own to herself for postponing her final 
decision. Was it absolutely impossible 
I that her liberation should be tfl’ectcd by 
I some different means altogether? 

I A few days previously she had overheard 
I a conversation outside her hut, and ovei 
this she had foiuid herself continually 
! pondering. 

Alvez and one of the Ujtji dealers, dis¬ 
cussing the future prospects of their busi¬ 
ness, mutually agreed iu denouncing the 
efforts that were being made for the sup¬ 
pression of the slave-traflie, not only by 
the cruisers on the coast, hut by the intru¬ 
sion of travellers and mis.siouaries into the 
interior. 

Alvez averred that all these troublesome 
visitors ought to be exterminated forth¬ 
with. 

“ But kill one, and another crops up,” 
rcpfiied the dealer. 

•• Yes, their exaggerated reports bring 
up a swarm of them,” said Alvez. 

It seemed a subject of bitter complaint 
that the markets of Nyangwfi, Zanzibar, 
and the lake-district had been invaded by 
Spjeke and Grant and otliers, and althoiieh 
they congratulated each other that the 
svestem provinces had not yet been much 
persecuted, they confessed that now that 
the travelling epndemic had begun to rage 


With none to guide him except a few natives. 


her heart, and she clasped her little hoy 
tenderly to her side. 


there was no telling how soon a lot of 
European pud American b isybodies might 
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be among them. The depots at Cassango 
and Bihe had both been visited, and 
although Kazonndfe had hitherto been left 
quiet, there wore rumours enough that the 
continent was to be tramped over from east 
to west.* 

“And it may be,” continued Alvcz, “that 
that missionary follow, Livingstone, is 
already on his way to us; if he comes there 
can bo but one result; there must be free¬ 
dom for all the slaves in Kazonnde.” 

“ Freedom for the slaves in Kazonnde! ” 
These were the words which, in connection 
with Dr. Livingstone’s name, had arrested 
Mrs. 'Weldon’s attention, and who can won¬ 
der that she pondered them over and over 
again, and ventured to associate them with 
her own prospects ? 

Hero was a ray of hope ! 

The mere mention of Livingstone’s name 
ill association with this story seems to 
demand a brief survey of his career. 

Bom on the 19th of March, 1813, David 
Livingstone was the second of six children 
of a tradesman in the village of Blantyro, 
in Lanarkshire. After two years’ training 
in medicine and theology, ho was sent out 
by the London Missionary Society, and 
landed at the Cape of Good Hope in 1840, 
with the intention of joining Moffat in 
South Africa. After exploring the country 
of the Bechuauas, he returned to Kumman, 
and, having married Moffat’s daughter, 
proceeded in 1843 to found a mission in the 
Mabotsa valley. 

After four years he removed to Kblobeng, 
in the Bechuana district, ‘225 miles north 
of Kuruman, whence, in 1849, starting off 
with his wife, three children, and two 
friends, Mr. Oswoll and Mr. Murray, he 
discovered Lake Ngami, and returned by 
descending the course of the Zouga. 

The opposition of the natives h ad pre¬ 
vented his proceeding beyond Lake Ngami 
at his first visit, and he made a second 
with no better success. In a third attempt, 
however, he wended his way northwards 
with his family aiid Mr. Oswell along the 
Chobc, an affluent of the Zambesi, and after 
a difficult journey at length reached the 
district of the Makalolos, of wh om the chief, 
named Sebituane, joined him at Linyante. 
The Zambesi itself was discovered at the 
end of June, 1851, and the doctor rotumed 
to the Cape for the puqioso of sending his 
family to England. 

His next project was to cross the conti¬ 
nent obliquely from .south to west, but in 
this expedition ho had resolved that ho 
would risk no life but his own. Aocom- 
p.anied, therefore, byoidy a few natives, he 
started in the following June, and skirting 
the Kalahari desert entered latoubarouba 
on the last day of the year; here he found 
the Cccbuana district much ravaged by the 
Boers, the original Dutch colonists, who 
liad formed the population of the Cape 
before it came into the possession of the 
English. After a fortnight’s stay, he pro¬ 
ceeded into the heart of the district of the 
Bamangonatos, and travelled continuously 
until the 23rd of May, when he anived at 
Liiiy.ante, and was rocoivod with much 
honour by .Sekcletoo, who had recently 
become sovereign of the Makalolos. A 
severe attivcK of mver detained the traveller 
here for a period, but he made good uso of 
the enforced rest by studying the manners 
of the country, and became for the first 
time sensible of its tenable sufferings in 
consequence of the slave-trade. 

D ascending the course of the Cholid to 
t’l) Zambesi, ho next emtered Naniele, and 


‘ riii4 extraordinary feat waa. it is universally 
known, subsequently accoruplUbod by C&merou. 


after visiting Katonga and Lihonta, 
advanced to the point of confiuonce of the 
Leeba with the Zambesi, where he deter¬ 
mined upon ascending the former as far as 
the Portuguese possessions in the west; it 
was an undertaking, however, that required 
considerable preparation, so that it was 
necessary for him to return to Linyante. 

On the 11th of November ho again 
started. He was accompanied by twenty- 
seven Makalolos, and ascended the Leeba 
till, in the territory of the Balonda, he 
reached a spot where it received the waters 
of its tributary the Makondo. It was the 
first time a white man had ever penetrated 
BO far. 

Proceeding on their way, they arrived at 
the residence of Shinte, the most powerful 
of the chieftains of the Balonda, by whom 
they were well received, and having met 
with equal kindness from Kateema, a ruler 
on the other side of the Leeba, they 
encamped, on the 20th of February, 1853, 
on the banks of Lake Dilolo. 

Hero it was that the real difficulty com¬ 
menced ; the arduous travelling, the attacks 
of thonatives, and their exorbitantdemands, 
the conspiracies of his own attendants and 
their desertions, would soon have caused 
any one of less energy to abandon his enter¬ 
prise ; but David Livingstone was not a 
man to be daunted; resolutely he persevered, 
and on the 4th of April reached the banks 
of the Coango, the stream that forms the 


frontier of the Portuguese possessions, and 
joins the Zaire on the north. 

Six day slater he passed through Cassange. 
Here it was that Alvez had seen him. On 


the 3l8t of May he arrived at St. Paul de 
Loanda, having traversed the continent in 
about two years. 

It was not long, however, before he was 
off again. Following the banks of the 
Coanza, the river which was to bring such 
trying experiences to Dick Sands and his 
party, be reached the Lombd, and having 
met numbers of slave-caravans on his way, 
again passed throngh Cassange, crossed the 
Coango, and reached the Zambesi at 
Kewawa. By the 8th of the following June 
he was again at Lake Dilolo, and descending 
the river, he re-entered Linyante. Hero 
ho stayed till the 3rd of November, when 
he commenced his second great journey, 
which was to carry him comjdetely across 
Africa from west to east. 

After visiting the famed Victoria Falls, 
the intrepid explorer quitted the Zambesi, 
and took a north-easterly route. The 
transit of the territery of the Batoka.s, a 
people brutalised by the inhalation of 
hemp; a visit to Semalemboni, the powerful 
chief of the district: the passage of the 
Kafoni; a visit to King Mbourouma; an 
inspection of the ruins of Zumbo, an old 
Portuguese town; a meeting with the 
chief Mpendt, at that time at war with the 
Portuguese; these were the principal events- 
of this journey, and on the 22na of April 
Livingstone left Tete, and having descended 
the river as far as its delta, reached Quili- 
mane, just four years after his last departure- 


from the Cape. On the 12th of J"xily ] 
embarked for the Mauritius, and on 
22nd of December, 1856, he landoiA 
England after an absence of sixteen 



"You are Dp. Livingstone, I presume?" 












Loaded with honours by the Geographi- 
eol Societies of London and Paris, bril- 
luintly entertained by all ranks, it would 
hare been no matter of surprise if he had 
surrendered himself to a well-enmcd re¬ 
pose; but no thought of permanent rest 
oix'urred to him, and on the lat of March, 
1858, accompanied by his brother Charles, 
Captain Boduig^eld, Dr. Kirk, Dr. Miller, 
Mr. Tiiomton, and Mr. Baines, he started 
a;ain, with the intention of exploring the 
hisin of the Zambesi, and arrived in duo 
time at the coast of Mozambique. 

Tbe party ascended the great river by 
the Koagoac mouth : they wero on board 
a small steamer named the Ma-Robert, and 
naohed Tete on the 8th of September. 

During tho following year they investi- 
gatal the lower conrae of tho Zaraliesi, 
and its loft affluent tho Shire, and having 
visited Lake Shirwa, they explored tho 
tvrritory of the Manganjas, and discovered 
Late Ifyassa. In August, 1860, they re¬ 
turned to the Victoria Falhs. 

Early in the following year Bishop Mao- 
tmzic and hi.s mLasionary staff arrived at 
the month of the Zambesi. 

In March an exploration of the Rovonma 
ra made on board tho Pioneer, tho ex¬ 
ploring party returning afterwards to Lake 
NVasss, where they remained a cousidor- 
I'ole time. The 30th of January, 1862, 
V4S signalised by the arrival of Mrs. Liv- 
iajstone, and by the addition of another 
earner, tho Lady Nyassa; but tho happi- 
of reunion was very transient; it was 
l it a short time before tho onthusiastio 
3 shop Mackenzio succumbed to tho un- 
slthiness of tho climate, and on tho 27th 
'd April Mrs. Livingstone expired in her 
I'l'band’s arms. 

A second investigation of the Rovouma 
0)3 followed, and at tho end of Novombor 
ii' doctor returned to tho Zambesi, and 
I'eaded the Shire. In the spring of 
3 he lost his companion Mr. Thornton, 
i as his brother and Dr. Kirk wore both 
cich debilitated, he insisted upon their 
J '.umto Europe, while he himself returned 
•hr the third time to Lake Nyassa, and 
'apleted the hydrographical survey which 
SI -fly he had begun. 

A few months later found him once morn 
>t the mouth of the Zambesi; thence ho 
uo.ised over to Zanzibar, and after five 
Tars' absence arrived in London, where 
I'piihlished his work, “The Exploration 
51 As Zambesi and its Affluents.” 
sill iraweariod and insatiable in his 
‘Jtijings, ho was back again in Zanzibar 
‘T the commencement of 1866, ready to 
ivrin his fourtti joumoy, this time at- 
1 lid only by a few sepoys and negroes. 
Witnessing on his way somo horrible 
Kaes which wore perpetrated as tho result 
® Ae prosecution of tho slave-trado, he 
”'■'Eeded to Mokalaosc, on the shores of 
Vyassa, where nearly all his atton- 
•vuts deserted him, and returned to Zan- 
ciar with tho report that he was dead. 

Dr. Livingstone meanwhile was not only 
J-re, hut undaunted in his determination 
^ v^it the country botween tho two lakes 
'risss and Tanganyika. With none to 
riide him except a few natives, ho crossed 
•L"' Loangona, and in tho following April 
ivired Lake Liemmba. Here ho lay 
lir a whole month hovering between life 
•d death, but rallying a little he pushed 
Ji^tj the north shore of Lake Mooro. 
‘Uciiig up his quarters at Cazembe for six 
he made two separate explorations 
“ Ac lake, and then started farther north- 
intending to reach lijiji, an impor- 
'*11*. town upon I^ake Tanganyika; over-. 
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taken, however, by floods, and again aban¬ 
doned by his servants, ho was obliged to 
retrace his steps. Six weeks afterwards ho 
had made his way southwards to the great 
lake Bangweolo, whence pneo more he 
started towards Tanganyika. 

This last effort was most trying, and the 
doctor had grown so weak that he was 
obliged to bo carried, but ho reached TJjiji, 
where he was gratified by finding somo 
supplies that had been thoughtfully for¬ 
warded to him by the Oriental Society at 
Calcutta. 

His great aim now was to ascend the 
lake, and reach the sources of the Nile. 
On tho 2l8t of Sopjtember he was at 
Barabarr6, in the country of the cannibal 
Manyuema, upon Lualaba, the river after¬ 
wards ascertained by Stanley to be the 
Tapper Zaire, or Congo. At Mamohcla tho 
doctor was ill for twenty-four days, tended 
only by tlireo followers who continued 
faitliful; but in July ho made a vimrous 
effort, and although ho was reduced to a 
skeleton, matlo his way back to Djiji. 

During ttiis long time no tidings of 
Livingstone reached Europe, and many 
wero tho misgivings lest the rumours of 
his death wero only too true. Ho was 
himself, too, almost despairing as to re¬ 
ceiving any help. But help was closer at 
hand than ho thought. On the 3rd of 
Novemlier, only eleven days after his return 
to Ujiji, some gun-shots were heard witliin 
half a milo of the lake. The doctor wont 
out to ascertain whence they proceeded, 
and had not gone far before a white man 
stood before him. 

“ You are Dr. livingstone, I presume?” 
said the stranger, raising his cap. 

“Yes, sir, I am Dr. Livingstone, and 
am happy to see you,” answered tho doctor, 
smiling kindly. 

The two shook each other warmly by the 
hand. 

The new arrival was Honry Stanley, tho 
correspondent of tho “ New 'Vork Herald,” 
who had been sent out by Mr. Bennett, the 
editor, In search of the great African 
explorer. On receiving his orders in 
October, 1870, without a day’s unnecessary 
delay, he had embarked at Bombay for 
Zanzibar, and, after a jouniey involving 
considerable peril, hod arrived safely at 
Ujiji. 

Very soon tho two travellers found 
themselves on the best of terms, and set 
out together on an excur.siou to the north 
of Tanganyika. They proceeded as far a.s 
Capo Magala, and decided that the chief 
outlet of the lake must be an affluent of 
the Lualaba, a conclusion that was subse¬ 
quently confirmed by Cameron. 

Towards the end of the year Stanley 
began to prepare to return. Livingstone 
accompanied him as far as Kwihara, and 
on the 3rd of the following March they 
parted. 

“ You have done for mo what few men 
would venture to do; I am truly grateful,” 
said Livingstono. 

Stanley could scarcely repress his tears 
as he expressed his hope that the doctor 
might bo spai-ed to return to his friends safe 
and well. 

“ Good-bye! ” said Stanley, choked with 
emotion. 

“Good-bye!” answered the veteran, 
feebly. 

Thus they parted, and in July, 1872, 
Stanley landed at Marseilles. 

Again David Livingstone resumed his 
researches in the interior. 

After remaining five months at Kwihara 
he gathordd togother a retinue consisting 


of his faithful followers Suzi, Chumah, 
Amoda, and Jacob Waiuwright, and fit'ty- 
sLx men sent to him by Stanley, and lost 
no time in proceeding towards the south of 
Tanganyika. In the course of tho ensu¬ 
ing month tho caravan encountered some 
frightful storms, hut succeeded in reaching 
Meura. There had previously been an 
extreme drought, which was now followed 
by the rainy season, which entailed tho loss 
of many of the boasts of burden, in conse¬ 
quence of the bites of the tzetsy. 

On the 24th of January they were at 
Chitounkwe, and in April, after rounding 
tho east of Lake Bangweolo, they made 
their way towards tho village of Chitamho. 
At this point it was that Livingstone had 
parted company with certain slave-dealers, 
who had carried tho information to old 
Alvez that the missionary traveller would 
very likely proceed by way of Loanda t* 
Kazonnde. 

But on the 13th of Juno, the very day 
before Negoro reckoned on obtaining from 
Mrs. Weldon the letter which should he 
the means of scciuring him a hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars, tidings were circulated in tho 
district that on tho Ist of May Dr. Living¬ 
stone had breathed his last. 

The report proved perfectly true. On 
the 29th of April the caravan had reached 
the village of Chitambo, the doctor so 
unwell that he was carried on a litter. Tho 
following night he was in great pain, and 
after repeatedly murmuring in a low voice, 

“ Oh dear, oh dear 1 ” he fell into a kind of 
stupor. A short time afterwards he called 
up Suzi, and having asked for some medi¬ 
cine, told his attendant that he should not 
require anything more. 

“ You can go now.” 

About four o’clock next morning, when 
an anxious visit was made to his room, the 
doctor was found kneeling by the bedside, 
his head in his hands, in the attitude of 
prayer. Suzi touched him, hut his foro- 
Jiead was icy with the coldness of death. 
He had died in the night. 

His body was carried by those who loved 
him, and in spite of many obstacles was 
brought to Zanzibar, whence, nine months 
after his death, it was conveyed to Eng¬ 
land. On tho 12th of April, 1874, it was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, counted 
worthy to he deposited amongst those 
whom the country most delights to honour. 

(To be coTitinti^d.) 
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THE GAME OF KITE-CUTTING. 

Bv F. D. Cl.ARKE. 

A s a supplement tu tlie recent 
article on “ kite-fljiii",” I 
will tell about a ^Mine 1 learned to 
play when I was a boy. I hope it 
will not l>e thought a very roiigli 
game, for if it is played fairly 
there is a groat deal of fun in it. 
It is a game played with kites, by 
Mexican.s and Cubans. It was a 
bright afternoon in March when 1 
first found out about it. I took 
iiiy kite and went out to fly it. I 
crossed the San Pedro Creek to a 
hill west of tlie town of San An¬ 
tonio, Texas, where I then lived. 

There w(!i *0 dozens of other kites 
flying there. In fact, it was a 
favourite place for kite-cutting, 
but 1 knew nothing of tliat then. 

I had been in that pait of Texjw 
some time, and picked up enough 
S^Miuish to get along pretty well 
with the neighbouring Mexicans, 
who all speax that language, but 
a.s it had not boon “kite-time" 
since I came I knew nothing of “cutters." 

I soon liad iny kite high above all the otliers. 
The other fellows were running about a good 
deal, but I thought that was because they did 
not nut up their kites high cnougli to catch a 
steatiy wind. Presently a Alexican boy whom I 
knew came towanls me with liis kite about 
twenty yards up in the air. 

“ Tiene itsW naiujus*’ (have you any knives)? 
lie sang out as lie came within hearing. I 
thought he wanted to borrow iny knife, as I did 
not notice he had said “ knives,” so I an.swcrcd 
“yes." Just then I caught sight of a kite 
whicli had broken its string, a.s I then thought, 
and I was so much interested in watching it fall 
that I forgot all about iny Mexican. 

When 1 looked at hiniagiiin he had got, as the 
sailors say, “dead to the windward" of me, 
with Ids kite a short distance over my string. 
Suddenly letting out a few feet of cord and run¬ 
ning sideways, be brought the tail of his kite 
down across my string, and gave a quick pull on 
his own, which caused his kite to rise rapidly, 
dragging its tail across my string. 

I Iwd watched all these movements without 
an idea of what he meant by them, and was 
grwtly astonished to see my string come in two 
as if it had been cut with a .sharp knife, and my 
kite go sailing off with the wind. I thought my 
Mexican friend must have had sonietliing to do 
with it, but 1 could not see just Low. X had no 
time, however, to wait for explanations, but 
started off after my kite, which was carried so 
far tliat I had a run of nearly a mile before I 
recovered it. 

As I was winding up my string, Alfred, one 
of my school-mates, a boy who had been born in 
the town and knew’ all tlie customs, came up 
-ind said, with a laugh, “So you got cut, did 
you ? You were foolish to let your kite go 
x«p so high.” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked, in surprise. 
“Did that Mexican cut my string? How did 
lie do it, tlicu ? ” 

“ Of course he cut it. Haven’t you cutters on 
your kite ?’’ 

“ Cutters on my kite ! ’’ I exclaimed. “What 
nre cutters ?" 

“ Why, don’t you know ? Cutters are things 
made of gla.ss, you know. You fasten them on 
your kite's tail and cut other fellows’ strings 
■with tlicm.” 

I supjiosc I showed by my looks that I was 
consi(b*rabIy puzzled, for Alfred added, 

“ Wind up your string and come back where 
llic otlicr fellows are and I will show you. It 
was not fair in Santiago to cut you if you had 
on no cutters. A kite without cutters is conai- 
lirred out of the game.” 

When we reached the Mexican boy, Alfred 
translated my demand to know wliy he had cut 
Diy kite. 

“Why,” be answered, “1 asked him if be 
bad on cutters, and he said ‘yes.’ ’’ 



“ Xo, lie didn’t." I said. “Ho asked me if 
I had a knife, and 1 said ‘ yes,’ and was waiting 
for liim to come and got it when ho cut my kite- 
string.” 

When I had got this far I noticed that Alfred 
was laughing. He said a few words in .Spanish 
to the Mexican, and lie began to laugh too. I 
anxiously waited for Alfred to tell me the joke. 

“You did not understand,” ho said. “When 
Santiago said, ‘ TtViir 'icfttal natajas' (have you 
any knives) ? he meant ‘ liave you any cutters on 
your kite?’ When you told liim ‘yes,’ you 
declared yourself ready to fight, and ho had a 
right to cut you if he could." ^ 

I soon had my kite up again, and, while we 
were sitting watching it, Alfred explained all 
about cutters to mo. His explanation must 
have been good, for I soon became one of the 
most expert cutter-makers in the town. 

As we sat and talkeil, several boys came up 
with their kites and cried out to us, “ Ticiie 
ivitcd mirajiis?" or “ Got on any cutters? "accord¬ 
ing to their nationality. When they found 
that we had none, they always went off, though 
1 know their hearts must have ached at tno 
sight of my tempting kite so high up that 1 
would have had no chance to defend myself. 

But now I must tell you how cutting is done, 


soon off would corno a long, keen splinter of » 
glass, thick and strong on the hack, which had ^ 

been the outside of the liottle, but as sharp as a | 

ra 2 or on the inside. This was a cutter. They | 

were u.sually shaped like a scythe-blade. Some \ 

of the boys matie them by tiipping the bottle j 
against a smooth stone, but I had bettor success | 
with a knife. , 

When I had made as many of these cutters as ^ 

I needed, or had used up all the bottles I could ^ 

get, I would go home to mount them. This j 

was the hardest part of the work. 1 took four » 

short pieces of reed, shaved so thin that they 
would bend easily, and put them together - 

lengthwise, with two cuttei-s Is-tween each tivo, 
at right angles to each other and to the reeds. 
Each cutter would then jmint in a dilTerect 
direction. The jdeces of reed were then wrappd 
with string, so that they would hold the cutters 
firmly ; ami whci'e there was any danger of the 
string coming against the edge of a cutter, a 
little wool was used to protect it. This made 
what we called “a set of cuttrra." Then this 
set had to be fastened to the tail of the kite in 
such a way, that when the tail was dragg'^d 
across a kite’s string there would be no danger 
of the string slijiping between the pieces of reed 
and the tail of the kite. If it did this, instead 



and the best way for me to tell you will be to 
de.scribe one of my cutting-kites. 

This veteran war-kito was a six-sided one, 
about two feet and a lialf long. The frame was 
made of thin pieces ’ of cane, and while very 
light was very strong. This was covered with 
paper cambric. Paper would have been lighter, 
but this was a cutting-kite, and one fall into a 
bush would ruin a pajier kite, but would not 
hurt one of cloth. The tail was made of pieces 
of soft cloth, about one inch wide and eight 
inches long, securely knotted in the middle to a 
strong twine string. The end of the tail was 
finished by a neat tassel. 

I took great pride in this kite, so I had each 
foot or two of her bul made of a different colour. 
Ju.st above the tassel was the place where I put 
the best set of cutters I could get, Half-way 
up the tail was anotlier set. Some boys would 
have many more sets of cutters, but I always 
thought two sets were enough ; in fact, I often 
only used the set at the end of the tail, 

These cutters were made of glass. I would 
get a thick glass bottle and a case-knife. • The 
bottle was broken off below the neck, and then 
I would begin to chip off tlie gln.ss by ta]iping 
t!ie bottle with the back of the knife. Pretty 


of cutting the string, your kite would soon be 
hanging from it, head down, perfectly helplc^is. 

I used to manage this by putting tlie upper 
ends of my reeds between the ends of one of tlie 
pieces of cloth that formed the tail, and tying 
all smoothly down to the reeds. 

I Now you know how the cutters are made and 
^ fa.stcncd on, the next thing is to tell you liow to 
I use them. 

■\Yith a good, steady breeze, you must put 
j your kite up about twenty yards, and have your 
I ball of string so arranged that you c.in let out 
or pull in, ns you wish. Your objiTt is to briii^ 
your kite’s tail across the string of your 
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L ™!’ *'^‘“'>8 *>“ fly off - vou 

«,!,■ '■*8^^ to cut ever}' other kite iliat 

•'’®“ f*''' (T'l'ne for any of 

tltm: but you arc bound in honour, of course 
not to interfere with those who you know are 
not armed. 

\oiir best plan is to what the sailors call 
the weather-gaujfo ” of the other kite. If the 
wind 18 blowing from your kite to his string, 
yon Dave him at your mercy, for you can make 
your kite fall to hU by letting out string. If 
rou ^ to leeward of a kite, with the wind 
blowing to you past it, you can baldly hope to 


put the lantern on the end of the kite’s tail; 
others would tie it in front where the string was 
fastemd to the kite. I liked the end of the tail 
best, because there the lantern was less apt to 
gi't tangled with the tail. 

Hummers were another thing that we put on 
our kit^ A hummer was a thin piece of wo*d, 
bent like a bow, holding a piece of silk ribbon, 
stretched tiglit, instead of a bow-string. It w;is 
fastenefi to the unjicr part of the kite, so tliat 
the ribbon would catch the wind. You woiihi 
be surprised to hear how much noise they make. 
^ometimM wc would liavo two or three hummers 
one within the other, of dilferent sizes, and the 
mingling of the ditferent tones made 
-, a curious elFcot. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING FOR 
BOYS. 

Br W 


K. HaIUIIS, B.A., B.SC, 
(ContinH9d /nm page 671.) 
Bee-hives. 


KOUGH has beeu 

of natural his- 
• tor}’, and we 

’ r-| T-P come to 

I practical mat- 

' ■? ters of great 

V importance. 

ipf: Aiy-J'V these is the 

'' shape and 

make of bee- 
hivea All arc- 
familiar with 
tlie common 
straw kind, or 
“sken *’—bell-shaped and 
usually having a handle at 
the top <Fig. 1). It has the 
recommendations of being 
light, cheap, handy, wann 
for the bees, and tolerably' 
lasting. It lia.s, however, 
ge—viz., that the combs arc 
cted or mauipulated. 'With 


The Cuban “War-kite.” 

This kite is different from the Mex¬ 
ican kite, and the knife is a more 
©Ifective and costly weapon. 

The sport in Cuba is not confined 
to boys alone, but youths and men 
take p.art in tliis exciting and health- 
giving pastime. 

To make the Cuban knife, take two 
pieces of whalebone four inches long, 
whittle them to a point at each euii 
(see diagram), and inserting a piece of 
cord at e.ich end, tic firmly. 

The knife, made of apcnl-ni/e blade 
or puce of dock-aprinq^ ground to tlie 
right shape, is placed between the 
W’haleboncs and laslied firmly with 
fine brass, copper, or artificial flower- 
maker’s wire, and the whole is bound 
together with wire or silk. To the 
lower end of the knife adtl one yard of 
tail (Iieavier than ilie rest). This 
serves to keep the knife from en¬ 
tangling iU own tail. The knife is 


Fig. I,- Common Straw Hive, or *‘8kep.” 

most people, too, the use of the common stratr 
hive means the destruction of the bees whcn» 
their honey is to be taken. We therefore advise- 
its sparing employment, and that simply for 
stock purpovsea. 

A better form of it than the ordinary one is 
secured by having the top made flat, with a hole- 
of three or four inches diameter, into which can 
be fitted a straw stopper, worked with a rim to* 
prevent its sinking into the aperture (Fig. 2). 


The Cuban War-Knife. 


On one occ.ision I had been very fortunate ; [ An inveterate v 
i&i, after cutting half a dozen kites and having off its hinges, in 
several narrow escapes myself, only iiiino and had Ijcen for som 
other Avere left. Wc were both on the bunk , had fallen and I 
^ the creek, and the only chance left for one hung, 
te cut the other was to get one kite over the 
rher's string, either by making the kite go f f I > 

iT'aighter ui>, or by reaching up and putting I > 

string over the other. He had a little more B 

ttring out on his kite than I had, hut lie was I B 
Jailer. I ran off down the bank, and he fol- ^ i 

kwed me. He thought that lie would cut me ^ fc 

icon, for there was a high fence that would I fo 

^ipel me either to Dtop or to turn off and give I 

Ita the chance he wanted. But I had a plan I 

p my own. As I ran, I gradually pulled in I ' J 




Fig. 2. 

When it is the proper time for pattic 
“super” to be filled by the bees with 
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And subsequently removed, the covcrini^ may 
be taken off and its place occupied by an 
adapter — i.e ., a board of the same size as the top 
of the hive, having a corresponding holo in its 
centre, and acting as a floor-board to the 
“super." It will often be preferable, instead 
of having this made of one thick board, to have [ 
two thin ones of similar form and size placed on 
one another. In this case wood of considerable 
hardness should be chosen, so as to avoid 
cracking or warping. Oa tlie removal of a full 
super, the upper of the two hoards may be 
taken with it, a piece of zinc, tin, or thin wood 
being inserted between the two plates of wood, 
so as to cover the entrance into the lower 
hive. 

The size of the Idve should be about fourtcon 
inches across, and seven or eight inches deep, 
inside measurement; the mistake is often made 
of having tlio hives too high. A noted au¬ 
thority oil such points says : One of my chief 
•objects ha'^ been to ascertain what shape of hive 
is the most profitable ; and with this view I 
have tried all the different kinds, and have in¬ 
variably remarked that the bees thrive better in 
low hives than high ones ; that in general these 
which are broad and fiat amass more honey, and 
give out stronger and earlier swarms than those 
which arc hi^i. A hive thrives only in pro¬ 
portion to the success or perfection of its brood- 
comb in the spring. It is, therefore, of great 
importance to keep up the necessary degree of 
heat for the hatclung of the brood. If at that 
time the bees are lodged in bigh and roomy 
liives, they will crowd together in vain, and the 
heat ascending is lost in the empty .space above. 
This never happens in low, flat hives, where it 
is more easily concentrated." The dimensions 
above given are, then, such as to meet these re¬ 
quirements. A wooden hoop is often worked at the 
bottom, and is found to aflbrd greater stability 
on the stand, and to prevent decay. It is also 
•more easy to lift a thus fitted luvo from the 
bottom-board when necessary. 



Fig. 3. 


Straw " supers ” are bast made of the same 
flat and cyhndrical form as the stock hive. The 
size used may vary in diameter according to the 
locality, season, and time of year. In some 
cases it may even be as large as the lower hive, 
and about six to seven inches in height. A 
glass window at the side is useful for inspecting 
the progress of the work going on in the interior. 
Should the stock hive become hot and crowded 
before thesujier is entirely filled another may 
be added, but in this case the first one is to 
become still the uppermost, for it would be 
useless to place the second and empty one on 
that w'hich has been partially filled. Of course 
the last one added must have a hole in its 
crown, for the upward passage of the bees. In 
order to give the straw su|>ers more firmness 
when of equal size, some persons prefer to have 
an extra rim of etniw worked round the bottom 
and top bands. Pegs or iron skewers pas.sed 
through the.se rims will hold them firmly 
together. In moving the first super to place a 
fresh one between it and the stock hive, the 
upper of the two adafiter boards may, with 
^cat convenience, be lifted with it, first intro¬ 
ducing between the boards a piece of zinc or tin 
to cut off the communication with the stock 
hive till the new sujier is in position. 

It is well also when small supers are used, es¬ 
pecially if they have glaas in their sides, to let a 
coTiiTnon straw hive fit over them to cover their 
'iidows, and to stand close down on the stock 


hive. It should be made fa.st by two short stout 
skewers, one on each side. Unless kept in a bee- 
house, the whole should be protected from rain 
by paint, or oilcloth, or waterproofing. Many 



Fig. 4. 


cottagers use an earthenware pan for the pur¬ 
pose, but while effective against wet, it is 
cumbersome, heavy on the hive, and far from 
ornameutoL 

A more sightly and equally good protection is 
made of straight, stiff, thatching straw, sewed 
together, fitting over the top of the hives, and 
running up to a high point (Fig. 3). A disadvan¬ 
tage of this plan, how’ever, is that mice arc apt to 
make a home of this “hackle," as it is called. 
The best plan is to have a zinc cover so much 
larger in uiameter than the top a.s to throw off 
tlie water well outside the surface of the hive 
and floor-board (Fig. 4). Mortar is often 
used for fastening straw Lives to the bottom- 
board, but this is a bad plan, as it cracks and 
becomes a harbour for insects of various kinds. 



Fig. 6.—Straw Superlng Hive. 


It is quite unnecessary where the bottom round 
is made of wood instead of straw. Many per¬ 
sons prefer the crown of straw liives to be made 
of wood, and to he moveable. In this case it 
must be closely adjusted to the top round of 
straw by luting of some kind, or by a layer of 
lead such os is used in tca-clicsta, or the wood 
crown may he made of the same inside diameter 
as the outside of the liive, so as just to slip over 
the top rim. It can then be kept in place by a 



Fig. 6.—Neighbour’s Improved Obtiage Hive. 

few iron pins. The ko^'of a cliecsc-bo.x will 
frequently answer the purpose of such n crown- 
board. JSome amateurs prefer three apertures 


in such a covering, to serve as entrances into 
three small bell-glasses placed over them (Fig. 
5). These holes should be nearly triaagiilar 
in shape, one and a quarter inches across at tliu 
larger end, and tapenng (two indies iu length) 
to a point Three zinc slides, fitted in frames, 
afford the means of opening and closing these 
apertures at pleasure. Each super should be 
placed on a double adapter as before describi^l, 
and when about to be removed its ziuc slide 
should first be pushed in, so as to cut off the 
communication with the stock hive. 

We have thus far described the .simplest find 
cheapest form.s of the straw hive. Where .soma 
little cx|>ense is not objected to, we would re¬ 
commend Neighbour’s improved cottage hive. 
It is neatly made of straw lioiind with cane, and 
is, therefore, very durable. The lower Iiive is 
covered with a wooden crown-board, upon whioii 
stand three hell-glasses of medium size, with 
zinc ventilators inside. These, when filhd, 
hold five or six pouud.s of honey each. Tlicre 
is a separate entrance to each from tlie stock 
hive through the top-board, and over these 
apertures zinc slides are fitted in grooves, lu 
the lower hives are windows, and over each shuts 
a hinged door. They are useful for inspecting, 
the progress of work and tho amount of popula¬ 
tion ill the interior. Acro.ss the middle window 
is a thermometer, enclosed by slips of glass to 
prevent the bees soiling or interfering with it. 
by means of it the ventilation neceasary to be 
afforded to the stock can be asc€rtaine<l, and 
then heated air can bo let off through zinc ap>;T- 
tures in the top of the upper hive. If not i»ro- 
tected by a bee-house, some additional coveiinj 
should be given in very wet weather, and iu i 
severe winter it is well to wmp some old caq>e 
or sacking round the bottom hive. One advau 
tage possessed by this over the common stra\ 
hive is, that the owner can take one or mor 
glasses of pure honey in white comb, free fror 
“bee-bread," and without destroying th 



Fig. 7. 

workers. "When tho bell-glasses are put c 
they should bo covered with a jacket of llani 
or felt, to keep their temperature even, and 
make them dark. The proper time for givi 
tho bees entry to these supers will be ea.s 
judged by the heiglit of the themiometer ( 
rising to 100 ®, or somewhat more), or by f 
parent overcrowding of the stock hive. Ai&ss 
Neighbour supply directions for general maiinj 
ment with these hives, whicli have bcco 
favourites with many people who wish to co 
bine the pleasures of personal observations; w 
enlightened metlioda of honey-takiuv and b 
keeping. These same makers supply cliea 
“ cottagers’ hives " very similar to the kind 
have before described (Fig. 7), but liavin^ o 
one straw super instead of the throe bell-glas.^ 
Tlie lower of the hives has a glass window 
inspecting the progress of the work. In a 
season tho super, if well filled, should cont 
eight or ten pounds of honey. ^ 

Wooden box hives .—In modem times there 
been a growing tendency to use instead of st 
hives, wooden ones, as being more diirahlf*, 
liable to harbour insocts and other enemitv 
bees, end os affording readier means of mani 
lation. The simplest form of such hives i 
be made for a trilling cost, out of boxes sucl 
grocers now get in largo numbers with all 5 ; 
of goods. In size theyshould be about fourt 
inches long by twelve inches across, luid &«• 
or eight in height Variations from, the for 
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of these measurements are not of much iraport- 
*u«* proviJod the height is not too great. Shoul<l 
the wood of which tliey are made not be au inch 
thick, it It well to put on a thin outside casing, 
kept a little auirt from the Bides of tlie box by 
slriis of woou nil ronnd at the tup and bottom 
of the sided. Tho air space thus left between 
the two thickneast-s of wood may with adv;m- 
tHge be filltfd with chaff or bran, to prevent the 
circulation of the air and loss of heat by con* 
do' tion or radiation. A window may bo placed 
a: the back, and another at one aide, about four 
or tire inches square. The glass should not be 
too thick, and must not ht too tightly in iu 
fraioe, or it may crack by exjtanaiou or con¬ 
traction of the wood. 

The windows should be covered by a little 
tioc slide. If intended to .stand out of doors, 
the oatside should be painted .a considerable 
time before it is intended to be u.sed, so that tlio 
jnifll may go off; otherwise bees, who dislike 
strong odours, may forsake their new abode. 
Some persons fix two sticks at right angles a<.'ross 
the middle of such boxes, to help to sustain the 
weight of the comlis. The inner surfaces of the 
hive should not be planed, as the rough grain of 
the wood affords firm foothold for the bves, and 
hiing for tho foundation of the combs. The 
top should have several zinc-cover«*d holes for 
reotUation. Those should have two thicknesses 
of tlanncl over them. 

An undoubted irnprovemont on tho simple 
hoi hive consists in naving stearate movcaole 
bars or frames of wood, banging from the top of 
the box in parallel lines for the attachment and 
working of the combs. By these moans any 
»iab with its own bar can bo separately 
uujjccted, removed, or manipulated (FigJt. 8 
Uu % 'VVhat is called from its inventor tho 



Fig. 8. '•Woodbury Bor and Frame Hive. 

^W(^bury Ihir and Frame Hive” may bo 
described as follows. It consists of a box fotU ' 



Fig, 9.—Frame filled with Honey-comb. 

f«n and a half inches square inside, and nine 
niches deep. This would be a largo space to be 
®ocapied by the bees, but a good portion of it is 
hten up by the frames, of which there are in all 
Tnese rest on a rabbet slightly below the 
kp of the hive, leaving a space between their 
upper surfaces and the crown-board, so that tho 
can make their way into supers through 
^I'ertareji for the purpose in the crown-board. ITie 
Allies, seven-eighths of au inch wide^ are placed 
hilf an inch apart, and at fii-st were made to lit 
into notches cut for them in the fillet on whicli 
'hey rest, bat it has been found bettor to do 
4 way with these notches, and to make the ends 


Fig. lO.—Abbott's Standard Frame. 

the frames brooder than the rest of them, so 
^ to touch each other, while they ore apart 


tlirough the rest of their length. By this 
means tlie glueing down by propolis is much 
prevented, and a serious ob.stuele to moving the 
frames for manipulation is obviated. The franu s 
do not touch the sides or bottom of tho box, but 


The Woodbury. 

hang freely. A passage is thus left all round 
them for the bees. To induce the building of 
regular and straight combs, ilr. Woodbury 
fastened a projecting strip of wood along the 
under surface of each bar; but a now more 
common and much better plan is to attach a 
liecft of “ guide " or artificial comb under each 
»ar. Tins is pretty certain to secure well*shape.d 
building in most of the hive. 

The general principle of all bar-and-frame 
hives is the same, but practical experience has 
suggested various slight moditioatious which are 
well dc,'*erving of notice. Some of the chief of 
these w’e will describe. 

Alessrs. Abbott Brothers, of Southall, Aliddlo- 
sex, who have taken many prizes, have intro¬ 
duced tlirec improvements on the Woodbury 
pattern. The first is that the hives and frames 
are made a little smaller at the bottom than tlie 
top. (Fig. 10). By this the crushing of bees in 
removing the frames is prevented. Secondly, 
they have mnde the sides parallel to the frames 
moveable. By thus falling a little outward, 
lateral space in the hive is easily gained, so that 
the frames can be shifted, and any one lifted 
out with ease. Thirdly, the tops of the frames 
are cut to project beyond the hive-side, and are 
notched as in the illustration (Fig. 11), so that 



they keep one another always in place, and can 
be slipped in or out in any order, and exchanged 
in position; or full ones can be replaced by empty 
ones without difficulty. When all ten ore in¬ 
serted, the moveable sides buttoned up against 
the bar-onda nearest them keep all firmly 
in their places and prevent swinging. A piece 
of quilt or bed-ticking fits on the top of the 
frames and three or four thicknesses of house- 
flannel above it secure warmth and absorption 
ot moisture for the inside of the hive. These 
makers supply box-hives of many sizes and with 
varying advantages according to price. Some 
co3t as little as 4s. 6d., and we should advise 
our readers who mean to keep bees, to send 
to Afessrs. Abbott for a catidogue, and, if they 
have the opportunity, to pay a visit to the 
Southall apiary. 

Mr. Choahire, of Acton, makes his boxes of 
two thicknesses of wood with a space between 
for dead-air to serve as a non-conductor. To 
give room for tho eai-s, or ends of the frames, 
tho inner skin or thickness of wood is made an 
inch shallower than the outer one, front and 
back. Two zinc strips, each about an inch wide, 
and of medium thickness, stand on edgo throe- 
eigliths of an inch above tho inner coating of 
wood, and serve to carry the frames so that the 
bees cannot stick them down by propolis. This 
arrangement secures easy manipulation of tho 
frames by sliding them when it is not necessary 
to lift them. They are kept at their correct 
distances by small nails known to carpenters 


as pantd-pins. These are driven in, one on each 
side of the top-bar, immediately over the side of 
the frame. This double arrangement prevents 
the tearing of the combs in moving tiio burs, 
and enables the frames to l>o ]>ut into place 
either way round. Mr. Chesliiio has also intro¬ 
duced various improvements in crown-boards 
and feeding apparatus, which are fully di-M-ribed 
in his exc^leiit work on “ Pnictical Bee-k»-ep- 
ing.” Some bee-keepers prefer straw coatin^rs 
to their box hives. To meet their views tlio 
“ Woodbury ” has been modified, as in the ac* 



Fig. 12. 


companying illustration (Fig. 12). The Sher¬ 
rington^* is anotlicr sort, v.'.th straw outside tho 
stock-box. 

Now that we have given so much information 
relating to hives we will devote our next paper 
to the stocking of these abodes with bees. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Glenuine Ghost Story. 

SoMK years aga there was a lone house stand¬ 
ing near a plantation not far from Ouildfor 1. 
This house nobody would ever take, because it 
was haunted and .strange noises were heard in it 
every night after dark. Several tenants tried it, 
but were frightened away by the noises. At la.st 
one individual, more courageous than the n st, re¬ 
solved to unravel tlie mystery. Ho accordingly 
armed himstdf cap-d-pU^ and having put out tlio 
light, remained sentry in one of the rooms, 
Sliortly he heard on tlie stairs pit, put; a fall 
stop; then pit, pat; a fall stop again. Tho 
noise was repeated several times, as though some 
creature, ghost or no ghost, were coming up¬ 
stairs. At last the thing, whatever it was, came 
close to the door of the room where tlie sentry 
was placed, and listening, his heart, too, chimed 
in with the tune pit, pat, rather fa.stcr tlian it 
was wont to do. He Hung open tho door— 
Imriy, skurrj*, bang; somethiug went down¬ 
stairs with a tremendous jump, and all over the 
bottom of the house the greatest confusion, as of 
thousands of demons rushing in all direclit^ns, 
was heard ! This was enough for one night. 
The next night our crafty sentry cstablislied 
himself on the first landing, with a heap of straw 
and a box of lucifer matehes. Soon all was 
quiet. Up the stairs again came the pit, pat— 
it, pat. When the noise was close to liis am- 
ush, ho scraped his match and set fire to lii.s 
straw, which blazed up like a bonfire in au 
instant. And what did ho see ? Only a rabbit, 
which stood on bis hind legs as much astoni>hed 
os was the sentry ! Both man and beast h.'iving 
mutually inspected each other, the bipod hurled 
a sword at the quadruped, which disapi'earcd 
downstairs quicker than he came up. The noise 
made was only the rabbit’s fore and hind feet 
hitting the boards as he hopped from one stair to 
tho other. The rabbits had got into the houj^e 
from the neighbouring plantation, and had faiily 
frightened away, by their Bocturnal wandcriiigH, 
the rightful owners thereof. The more coumgeous 
sentry was rewarded for his vigil, for he luld bis 
tongue as to the cause of the ghost. He got tho 
house at a reduced rent, and several capital rah- 
bit-pies made of the ghosts’ bodies into tho 
bargain. — Bitcklaiui, 


\ 
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6. Crescendo ! 1 


7. An uninvited advance. 


8 . Gut day, niy tcaryong friend. 
Yen will you take your next Icssoa? 


[//c has not called again yet, hut perhajjs some more advodnrous reader of The Boy’s Owx pAl'En would like to take his place.^ 


5. B>. 


(Earrespon'bencc. 



L H. (Greenock) writes to its on what ho thinks a 
very curious discovery. He 8a>s: “A short time 
:igo I had a duck’s effg for hreakfust, and w’hen I had 
eaten it to the middle what was my nstoniahment 
(and I may say disgust) to sec n small snail stickins; 
lialf in the yolk and half in the white of tho egsr. It 
\v,ui quite dead, of course. Imvinfr been boiled, but I 
suppose It would be dead before the ega; was boiled. 
>ow, sir, what I would like to know is this—ilow 
did the snail get into the egg? I may mention that 
the eerg was perfectly fresh, except a sUght blackiicss 
.arouDcl the spot where tho snail lay. If you can en¬ 
lighten me with regard to this. I shall feel deeply 
graUfiil.” li. H. hag notniadeany very wonderful nis- 
fovery after all. It Is not by any means an uncommon 
«-vent to find foreign objects in eggs. The Rev. J. G. 
WcKid. to whom we showed the letter, sa^s he has 
>.ceu three eggs one in.siile another Lost rings hare 
i*een found in eggs. In South Africa stones are 
almost always found in ostrich eggs. 

H M —1. We do not think it fair to recommend spc^cinl 
dealers, but if you will turn to the articles by tljo 
r . J. o. Wood In our last volume you w ill find m<JSt 
•fol advice about entomological cabinets, etc. 2. 


As a general rule we should say, never buy eggs for i 
your cabinet, but collect or exchange. You thus 
not only acfiuire gemilne specimens, but arc brought I 
into intimate association with kindred spirits. 3. ' 
The Weekly pn 2 >er you mention is devoted to matters I 
of general interest to the Vnlted .Sen-ices. j 

A. E. ?. will And his interesting <|UcstIon anticipated I 
sthI replied to In a recent number. It is not at all 
unusual, as there explaine J. to find the eggs of other 
birds in the nest of the blackl)ird. 

J. E. and Others.—1. We do not reply to correspondents 
through tlie post, and to encl-’se sttinped envelopes 
with queries I.: only to sucrihcc the stamps. It would 
l>e unfair to make exceptioDS, and it is manifestly ' 
impossible to reply to all. ’ SL .\ny bookseller should : 
be able to obtain the back numbers for you. They 
are still to l>e had, from the tlrst, at the published 
price. The plates for Vohimo I , and the cover, may J 
also '.e obtalnc<l by order through the booksellers, or 
direct from the othce. 

Ji'PiTKR and several other Correspondents write to 
inquire " what they jue to do to cure themselves of 
lilting tiicir nails." Perhaps after all there is no¬ 
thing better than the old f.ishioneil remedy of dipping 
the erHls of the diigci-s iu aloes. 

T. R.—Yours is not the only taste to be consulted, and 
wc should be very sorrj- indeed to think that the 
majority of our leaders took interest in nothing but 
tales. Happily we know this is far from being the 
case, and Just the instructive articles that you appear 
to esteem so lightly give, we believe, wide salisfac- 
tiun. 

PBTAW.t?fA(irAT.—The food of a young starling about 
a fortnight old should be gnats and w orms. 

R. F. J. (TJverpool) wishes to know how to '* take the 
impression of a leaf on paper, and how to prepare the 

E aper for it." Ruh a piece of stout paper with 
impbUck and oil. Lay the Ic.d on it and rub. Now 
]»ut the leaf on white paper, cover it with paper or 
card, rub it t'derably nnrd, and one impression will 
be taken. The process must be repeated at each 
impresdun. 

A QiuL’s Opiwiox of thk Bovs.—W e hare still very 
many girls of all ages amongst our admiring readers, 
as proved by tho number of hitters we receive from 


them. Amongst the latest Is one that wc thought ii| 
might interest the boys to see, so we give it tierootii/l 
et liferati/n. Perhaps they may have something to 
say in reply“ Dkak Mr. EDITOR,—You know ihal 
lots of us girls read the ‘BoT’s Own.* I am not 
going to say whUh we like best—perhaps both; but 
what I w.auted to say was, if we were boys, or boyi 
were girls—I don't know which way to put it- aflci 
reading all that dreadful account of those pool 
slaves, jiut as Livingstone and Stanley wiS>Uf, know 
ing that it is all going on now. we should have got 
up conimlttees and secretaries, aod got peiiUoDs Uf 
to be signed by every r«a<ler of the * BoY*S OW!V om 
cot some nice kind gentleman to take it to the Ilousi 
fn a waggon, and make such a speech aa would mak* 
those countries ashamed of themscU'cs who encour 
age such wicked doings. But, there, bo>'S nevi 
were of any use but to spin tops, pick out our dolls 
eyes, rob birds’ nests, tear their ulothee. and mski 
liig holvs in their stockings, and torment their sii 
I ‘r3 ; that’s the opinion of POLtY Pkbt.'* 

8. S. (Wanstead.l—Y'ou would doubtless have a goo 
choice if such foreign birds at Jamrach’a well-kcowi 
j establishment in Ratcliff. For ordinary BnglU' 
' birds, bird cages, etc., you could probably hardly d 
I better than pay a visit, accompanied by a fnen 
w'hose judgnwipt in such matters you can trust, t 
St. Martin's rar\e, W.C., for here it is that Inndo 
bird-dealers mott -do congregate. Never under an 
circumstnnees buv birds of tliose itmocept-lookin 
•• countrymen" in\he streets. These gentry inostl 
hail from the more n^savoury quarters of Whit<fch;>p« 
or Bethnal Green, and tlieir wonderful goldtinelu 
and other feathered iiets are usually artfully paintc 
sparrows 1 

RALPH and Othem fAmersham).—Cricket has n< 
been overlooked-It has simply been waiting fori 
scas4>n and turn. Mr. Grace, whose fame as 
crickeUir is world-wide, is already busy on n series i 
articles for us, and we hope to commence them in a 
early number. 

Dick Sands.—T iy I,^denhall Market, as the nearc 
to you. One may^ generally see two or three guinc 
pigs for sale there, in the main avenue. Do^ mt 
also l)e purchase-d there, but it Is far better to folio 
Dr. StaMes's advice in this matter. Read his orticb 
carefully befor^venturing on a purchase. 
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can take the men right there, and my 
father and mother are both wounded. 
Please do, sir ; I won’t hinder them.” 

Tears were in the hoy’s eyes as he 
pleaded, and Major Dean, looking down 
into his face, thought «£ his own boy far 
away. Still he shook his head decidedly, 
and the troopers were already marching 
out. 

“ Then I’ll run beside them,” said Ben, 
starting off without another word, limping 
as he tried to run. 

“ Stop ! stop, hoy ! ” called the major, 
watching him; “ that will never do. Cur¬ 
rier,” to a groom standing by, “bring Dick; 
he’s gentle. The child, I dare say, is used 
to horses, as all these frontier boys arc. 
Put on a small saddle, and look well to the 
girth.” 

“Bare back! bare back!” called Ben, 
after the groom; “ and please, mister, 
don’t give me a gentle one; give me one 
like Belle mare, she’ll go like a streak of 
lightning ! I only want a bridle.” 

“ Do as he says, and—stop, he’ll be safer 
on Ned; if he rides bare back he can 
cling,” said the major. “ Now, sonny,” 
turning to the excited boy, “hold on; 
don’t get your neck broken. You can't 
catch the troopers, but you can get near 
enough to them for their protection. Call 
to them if they take the wrong direction, 
and success to you! Here’s Ned. Up, 
now ! ” ■ as the groom stopped with the 
horse before him, giving the boy a lift that 
seated him firmly on the horse’s back. 

Ben was no sooner there than he seized 
and shook the reins, calling to his horse 
with the prairie chirrup, and off they flew 
at a speed wholly unknown to Ned before. 

“ He’ll do,” said the groom, looking 
after him with an admiring eye. 

“ He must have been bom and bred on 
a horse’s back,” miswered the major. “ I 
never saw such riding for a boy in my life ; 
and the little chap was all tir ed out to 
start with. He’ll catch the men in half a 
mile. Ned is fairly outdoing himself.” 

In truth, Bennie was flying like the 
wind. Ne thought had he of fatigue or 
hunger—only of the father and the mother 
waiting for him. He overtook the com¬ 
pany of soldiers before the first mile was 
over. They had halted for a monsent, 
doubting which way to turn, and needed 
his direction; nor had they to go far 
before they saw the party slewly coming 
towards them. 

There was something very peculiar in 
the movements of one of the woirren. She 
seemed to be crawling upon her knees just 
outside the little caravan, a man walking 
beside her with his rifle extended in his 
hand. 

“ That’s my mother ! ” shouted Ben. 
“ It’s the arrows in her ankles ; sV.e can’t 
walk. But where’s father? I don’t see 
him ; that man is Mr. Bradford, and the 
other is Mr. Stone; but where arc father 
and Mr. Cunningham ? I don’t see either 
of them ! ” 

“ That we shall soon know,” said the 
captain of the troop. “ I dare say they 
are dead, and left behind.” 

A loud cry from the boy startled him. 
Until that moment Ben had not thought 
his father could die. “ No, no,” ho said, 
“not my father; my father couldn’t die ; 
they were wounded, that’s all.” 

“ We shall soon know,” repeated the 
officer, and they galloped on. 

It was very still in the little group of 
'rontier people as the soldiers approached. 
N’ot a sound of welcome from one of them 
dl. 


“There’s death there, sure enough,” 
said tho officer, noticing tho silence. 

“ Thank Heaven, we are not too late to 
save some! ” 

Yes; Ben’s father and Mr. Cunningham 
were left behind, both having insisted with 
their last breath that their families should 
not run the fearful risks of remaining to 
guard their dead bodies, and very re¬ 
luctantly their request had been complied 
with. 

Not one of the party, when they started, 
expected to see the Fort alive; but life is 
always worth a struggle, and to remain 
where they were was certain death. Mrs. 
Norton was the most dangerously wounded 
of the living; her ankles were so tom by 
the arrows, that to step upon them was 
impossible. She could only crawl upon her 
knees, and that at such a slow pace that 
she often entreated the others to go on and 
leave her to her fate, hut they would not. 

As soon as the cavalry reached them, 
Ben threw himself from his horse and was 
at his mother’s side. 

“Where’s father?” ho asked, eagerly. 

His mother pointed behind them, hut 
did not answer. 

“Left him! Oh, mother! how could' 
j’ou? I'll go after him at once,” and he ; 
ran to his horse. 

“Stop, Bennie, your father can’t come; | 
he’ll never come to us agaiu—he’s dead.” i 

The boy swayed back and forth a mo- | 
ment, as if he had been struck down by an 
invisible hand, then he threw himself upon j 
the ground beside his mother, and cried 
aloud. 

There w.as hardly a dry eye among all 
the rough soldiers, who, sitting stiflly upon 
their horses dose by, looked down upon 
the scene. This was indeed the hard, cmcl 
side of the frontier life! 

There was no time to be wasted; the 
tired horses must be taken out of the tra¬ 
vellers’ waggon, and fresh ones put in their 
places. The wounded woman must he 
mounted on a gentle horse, which a soldier 
must lead carefully ; and the wounded chil¬ 
dren must also be taken in strong, kind 
arms, and carried tenderly to the Fort. A 
party, too, was dispatched to guard tho 
dead until a litter could be sent for their 
transportation, and thus arranged, tho 
company started once more. 

All around, on the skirts of the horizon, 
Indian riders were to be seen watching 
them ; hut they took care to keep a safe 
distance, not venturing to molest the party 
by the dispatch of even a single arrow. 

Their progress was so slow that Major 
Dean became anxious for fear some evil i 
had befallen them, knowing as he did full | 
well the treacherous nature of Indian war- | 
fare; so, with another chosen troop, he 
had sallied out to meet them, taking this 
time two ambulances, in case there should 
he any nuable from fatigue or wounds to 
walk—for Ben had not, of course, reported 
a death, and in his first haste the com¬ 
mander had only tliought of a rescue. 

He was received with a faint cheer. The 
prc.^once of the soldiers had already given 
new heart and courage to the fugitives, 
and his presciiee gave double assurance of 
safety. It was now only a shoit distance, 
and the peril was over. 

One amhiilance wits sent to the spot 
where the pioneers had fallen, and into 
the other Mrs. Norton was holj'od, and all 
the others who had been doing their best, 
tired as they were, to keep pace with the 
horses. It was like a funeral procession as 
they filed slowly in, under the archway of 
the entrance to the Fort, so weary and 


woe-begone were they all. But here they 
found homo and rest. Tho wives of tho 
ofilcers of the Fort had by this time be¬ 
come acquainted with the ciroumstance-s, 
and were ready with their kind sympathy 
and attentions. 

The children were taken into other 
mothers’ arms, fed and petted, soothed and 
quieted, until they fell into a long, restful 
sleep, and the mothers themselves were 
cared for as if they had been sisters. 
Wounds were skilfully dressed; wanath, 
rest, and food provided ; and all was done 
that could be to comfort and to help. 

It was not long before the soldiers 
returned, bringing their dead. It was 
cautiously done, so that none of the worn- 
out sufferers need be roused to fresh 
sorrow. But from one it could not be con¬ 
cealed. Ben had never left the gate of 
the Fort since his mother had been taken 
in to Major Dean’s rooms by his kind 
wife. Standing there, still, without a word 
except in tha shortest answers to those who 
spoke to him, he waited the coming of 
his father. Ho knew others said he was 
dead ; but ho did not, could not, would not 
believe it. Surely he would come riding 
in, and he would say, with his pleasant, 
hearty smile, 

“ Well done, Ben, you did get through, 
didn’t you ? I told you you would, and 
you see! you see—” 

Ah, Bennie, you shall wait a long 
time before you hoar your father’s voice 
again, but perhaps he knows and is yet 
proud of his bravo boy’s noble rescue! 

TITE END. 



HOW TO BUILD A PUNT. 

-.z--N fiTinUT 

■ ■ ; 






sHor.T time ago I 
. wanted a cheap, stmug 
punt for use in a large 
. - \ pond of some ten or 
twelve acres, and went 
to two or throe regular 
boat-bnihlers to ask 
the price of such mi 
article. It varied from 
.’iomc sixteen shillingfj 
to a pound per foot. 

■ :Xo\r, as I netdeil 
soiiii^tliiTig longf'Uougli 
to be rowed, or bt-ar 
propulsion, with Fonie 
steadines.’j, of course, 
and, moreover, ta 
cany a good I»ui, I perceived that nothing 
much Jess iu length tlmn about sixteen foot 
would answer niy purpose. 

The cost of this amounted to more than I was 
inclined to pay to a professed Ijoat-builder, and 
so I THit on my considering cap to see whether I 
could not ewapo the charges of an exp)ert and yet 
realise niy punt. 
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I detenrunotl to employ an intolligcnt country 
carpenter, who had nover been in a slupj’sirl in 
xiu life, and who, wholly un.icnuainted 

with the stnicturo of a l»at, would bo likely to 
follow out my directions without any bias of his 
own, yet take the whole credit of the result to 
himself. 

^Ve fixed on deal—goo<l red, not white deal 
—for the wood of our boat, though my car¬ 
penter agreed with mo that eltn would liave j 
been better and teak b«'«t, for this latter does | 
notsplit in the sun. Elm, however, is generally 
cut into lengths of only Itift. or 13ft., which 
allows for the mea-sure oj two codlns, which are 
iDostly made of this tree. Teak my friend ha«l 
never soon. The worst of this is its original 
cost, and also, when a boat h.is to l>€ built for 
inland waters, the exp>ense of its carriage by rail 
from the neighbourhood of some coiust ship¬ 
yard. 

W'e settled on red deal, hannoiiiously. First 
we got four planks of 11-in. deal 12ft. long and 
Hia, thick. 1 had it of this thickness to ensure 
. comparative iinmunity from splitting when the 
sides should be nailed on, for these w’ere to form 
the floor or bottom of our punt. When pLined 
on both sides this thicknc.ss was of course re- 
dnecd. The edges of the planks were “ shot," 

I and made to tit as for a glue joint. After being 
cramped together they were kept in position by 
' nailing on transverse pieces lin. thicl: and 4in. 
iri<ie, these transverse pieces not reaching quite 
to the whole width of the floor. This, the lloor, 
we narrowed, from the centre toward.^ the ends, 
until the result was something like a gigantic 
"sole” with its head and tail cut olf .s<|uare. 
rhis raft was our bottom or floor, four planks 
wide in the middle and three planks wido at each I 
fnd. 1 

I wanted my boat to have not ex.Tctly a flat 
bottom, but one that should rise, or “spring," i 
some two inches fore and aft. This gives a 
punt more buoyancy in rowing, nnd also enables 
it to bo run aground eiisily, and to bo pushed | 
of without “sucking.” A perfectly flat-bottomed 
punt sticks or clings to a .shallow, muddy 
shore. If it is slightly curved it is .shoved off 
without any ditiiculty. The que.stion was how 
to curve it. 

We built onr punt in a barn, with cro-ss- 
l-eams overhead. First I got two Irc-stlcs, rather 
ruTTOwer than tijc end.s of the bottom, and resteil 
its ends u|>on them, there being some tlirce or 
four inches to .spare between the trc.stlesand the 
of the bottom. It .stood quite flat and stiff. 
You could Dot bend it with any prL-.s.suie fituii 
the hand. I then measured the disUince between 
its surface and a beam under which its centre 
>tood at right angles, and found it to l»e e.xactly 
lift. I next cut a length off a young fir-tree, 
which lay by our sawpit, lift. 2in. in length, 
and requested our carpenter to set it upright on 
1 the middle of the punt floor, under tlio iH'am. 
“f course he could not. it Wius 2in. too long. 
Then 1 got him and his a.ssishiiit to stand on 
■ the bottom of the punt, whose ends just restotl 
I on the trestles, with three or four inches to 
1 ^■are, and to see if the tree would not then 
■tand under the beam. It did easily. Then 
' Qfe and his ft.s.sistant .stepped off, and lo ! the 
pant floor, in trying to recover its flatness, was 
’Undly fixed, with a “spring" or curve, fore 
.iad aft, of 2in- 

n^e fabric, so far, was steadied for further 
•p«eration8. Then I took two clean 9-in. planks, 
jiti. thick, platietl on both sides, and keeping 
them duly ap.art with boards set edgewise the 
width of the punt bottom, nailed them to the 
-ides. They bent quite easily, without any 
\s.sistance from heat, and at onco we had the 
TWO .sides of our punt. I had these sides con- 
fiderably longer than the bottom, in order that 
the punt might have projecting ends, and so be 
:nore easily .stepped into from the shore when 
rju up end on." Then we got two pieces 
'■f wiue elm plank for the two ends of our 
T'unt. These were the whole width of the 
■^d of the floor, and .sloped out fore and aft. i 
7 > these we nailed the ends of our .sides, and 

re.sult was at once a very .“hip-shapc punt, 
bet without any knees or thwarts. These we 
I it in afterwards, as is usual in boat-building. 


But the side.s, though high enough to make a 
punt capable of carrying a considerable load, 
were too low' to carry ro\\docks unless the rower 
sat on the bottom of the boat. Thus wc put on 
one other plank on each side 9in. deep and lin, 
thick. It overlapped the other 2in., and was 
long enough to continue the projection of the 
ciuU. It litted ver)' clos<*ly. \Ve nailed these 
two side ]tlanks on with long conper niiil.s, and 
]»ut in other pieces of elm for tne ends. Out¬ 
side the top of llicso second planks wc also 
nailed a strip 2in. ehep and lin. thick. This . 
made the gunwale of the punt nearly 2in. wide, | 
and capable of receiving thowls, or pins. ! 

The beats, or thwarts, we rested on the top of ; 
the lower .side planks. This gave a scat of about j 
Tin. high for the rower, and sullicient height for , 


rowers had only to turn round and row in tho 
opposite direction, tiie boat having stem and 
stern alike. This is convenient under some 
circumstances, <u} when there i.s not room to 
I'ull the boat itself round. The thwarts them¬ 
selves should be 9in. wide, and two board.s cf 
the same width at each eml, nesting on the top 
of tho lower side plauks, make suflieicut accom¬ 
modation for sitters, who, by the arrangement 
of thwarts and rowlocks which I have desciibcd, 
are well out of rcacli of the rower’s legs in a punt 
of tho size we made. Altogether the rasult w;i3 
e.xcellent. The boat row'od with much light¬ 
ness and ease, and would carry four or five 
iulults. It was, moreover, very stifl' in the 
water. There wa.s no fear of it tuniing over 
when rotvois shifted places. It ran flu* up on 



tlic bed of tho rowlock above the level of the 
rower’s seat, namely 7in., which is about the 
usual nilc. Wc strengthened the thwarts with 
oak knees against the up|)cr side planks. This, 
moreover, gave gi*eat rigidity to the whole 
fabric of the punt. We also used oak knee.s, 
or angles, called, in boat-building language, 
“hooks," at the four corners of the gunwale, 
nailing them in horizontally, and thus much 
tightening tho punt at each corner. 

The dis{X)sition of the tlnvarts in such a boat 
is matter of much importance. Tliey should be 
at the proper di.stanoe from the rowlocks, and 
the rower should not take up too much of the 
available space in the punt. Wo arranged oura 
thu-s ftud they answered admirably. Tho floor, 
bo it remembered, w'as 12ft. long. Wo “mid¬ 
dled” thi.s, and set tho centres of the two 
thwarts ISia. from this line. This gave 3ft. 
as the di.stanco between the centres of the two 
thwarts, and their position in the boat was such 
that ouc rower by himself sat just where his 
weight should be ; so did two, and both sat well 
away from any “ sitter" in the cud of the lx)at. 
Tlic distance of 3ft. between tlie. centre of the 
thwarts enables the rowlocks to bo correctly 
placed. They should come exactly half-way 
between the thwarts. By having three row¬ 
locks on each side, equidistant, the rower or 


shore, so that ladies could step in and out dry 
shod. 

I should say that wo made the oud.s project 
about ISin. fore and aft, wliile tho floor of tlio 
punt was 12ft, long. Thus our length overall 
wa.s 16ft. If I built another I think I should 
make each of the ends project 2ft., and curve 
the gunwale a little, giving it a drop of an inch 
or two in the middle. Tliis givo.s an agreeable 
I curve, and takes off the severe straightno.ss of 
the upper line, which I must confess ratliei 
marred the “elegance" of our punt as she lay 
on tho water. A very little curve or wave-line 
produces the desired eUect, 

Tho cost of building our punt w’as not very- 
much. I have before me the bill of the car¬ 
penter for wood, time, and some of the nails. 
It is £6 5s., ami ho was longer over it than ho 
■ would have been had it not been his first 
' attempt. Besides thi^, I had to buy the rest ol 
t the nails. Ours wore mostly zinc, but onauotli' i 
occasion I should u.se only copper. The i^dtii- 
tioiial ex-pcnsi's wero the oak knee.s foi 
strengthening the boat ami the varnish with 
which wc “drc-s-sed” her. We used no paint, 
and only two or three places in the scams out¬ 
side were “ caulked " Vith a little oakum. 

I would advise the builder of such a punt, 
when not able to do the work himself, to cm* 
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ploy an intelligent carpenter who makes his 
joints close. The whole cost, all expenses 
iiicladed, was between £7 and .£8—the larger 
proportion being for labour, which sharp boys 
might tlicmselvea supply—and the fabric cer¬ 
tainly seems as if it would last w'ell. It has 
now passed its second year of service, and is as 
tight as a bottle, though it has been somewhat 
roughly used. For such a punt I should have 
had to f)ay at a boat-builder’s some £15, and I 
do not see why one built as I have advised 
should not be as strong and serviceable as any 
■•ould be. The only point is that I would advise 
copper rivets, and not zinc, to boused throughout. 


or riveted up the centre of the ends inside. 
They should he about 2iii. sf^uare. Into these 
we drove staples, to which a rope could be 
fastened. 

I should, moreover, advise iron pins instead 
of, or as well as, ordinary thowls. We had 
them as well as thowls, there being halfway 
between each thowl-hole a hole for an iron, 
pin half an inch thick. Then, if >ve wished to 
use thowls, we took tlie pins out, or iicc tersd. 
The advantage of pins which run through the 
oar m places where the punt is used for fishing 
is, that the oars may be left on the pins without 
risk of slipping overboard. 


Of cour.se, the expense might be lessened 
by using thinner wood, and therefore less heavy 
copper livets. It is indeed a disputed question 
wliether copper or iron nails and rivets should 
be used for fresh-water boats. Many Thames 
watemen prefer iron. This would, of course, 
make the cost of the punt less. I had our sides 
one inch thick, in order that the boat miglit 
stand very heavy work, and in case of cracking 
from extreme heat, might be cured without 
danger of battering the sides in by caulking 
them, and without the necessity of patching 
them. I should add that we .strengthened the 
ends with stout oak stem and stern posts nailed 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY 


1. “ rfackins and I would Sir Hildebrandt 
would not go forth in foul weather. What 
with Ids beat suit an’ his every-tlay wear, hi^ 
poor liencliman hath plenty of labour.” 

2. “ Methinks’twill serve. I will in to tho 
buttery and get me a horn of milk.” 

3. “ Now will I repay the knave for that 
swashing blow he gave me come Lammas-tide a. 
twelvemonth.” 

4. “ Graminercy ! ” 

5. An’ I be not even with the varlet who 
hath done this trick may 1 be no longer called 
Old Marty but Old Donkey.” 

6 . “ What! Hatli the old knave made them 
fair again ! He shall have his labour for naught, 
I warrant him." 

7. Horror ! 

8 . Y® moral. 


























SOME BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 

TR* BULLY. 

iiKKE are bnllies and 
bullies. There is the 
big brother, for in¬ 
stance, wlio con.siilers 
it as much part of 
his duty to aJininis- 
ter an occasional cuff 
to his youthful rela¬ 
tive, as he does to 
stroke hi.s own chin 
for the first .nign of a 
beard, or to wear his 
tall hat on Sundays. 
That is not the sort 
of bullying any one 
comphrns of. Tretty 
sort of fellow.s some 
of us would have 
tumeil out if we 
hadn’t in for 

a little wholesome 
bockios about in our day ! What's the use of 
bt^ brothers, we should like to know, if it's not 
to chastise youngsters ! and what arc younger 
I'TOthers mide for if tliey arc not to be occasion- 
dJr "whopped "! 

When I nrst renclio<l a ** bullyable ” ago, I 
kend myself number three of a set of five boy*. 
Ihad looked on in awe at tbediadpUne inflicted 
by ny eldest brother on number two ; I had 
^n a trembling spectator of sculllea an»l tears, 
ud pulled ears nud sore knuckles, and knew 
By turn for the wime hardships was coming, 
bd so it did. Number one went to college, 
indlhen number two was cock of the walk, and 
didn't 1 catch it then ? The ears that had re- 
^eIll]y smarted between another's finger and 
tbamb were now deaf to my laincntatioii.s, and 
tbe knuckles that I had seen bniiscd and sore 
aw played on my poor countenance as if it had 
Wn a tambourine. It wasn’t i>lea.sant while it 
of course ; but then it w*as all in the 
ftgnJar conrse of things and had to be grinned 
U and borne ; and l>esules it was a sph ndid 
for me when I cainc to be left ruler of 
tierwit with young number four at my mercy, 
^number four ! he had a hard time of it. 
flewM a meek sort of fellow and took a lot of 
Wiying. JVe a broken-backwl lexicon to this 
^y which often used to fly across the room at 
w devoted head, an<l wiiich ho as regularly 
f^ied up and handed bock to me. 

Kercr wm a czar more aljsolute than I during 
brief years of my supremacy. 

But it was monotonous work bullying a fellow 
*l«t never showed fight; and one day, in reply 
^ a touching lamentation on his part, I de- 
Biflded, “ ^Vli 3 ' don’t you say you won’t, then, 
®*1 stick to it?'’ Would you belicvo it? the 
’Jizrateful fellow took me at my wonl! Next 
^ I issued a tlecree, he made my hair stand 
® end by shouting, “Shan’t!” I could not 
«liew my wits ; and when he not only I'cfuscd, 
wt (io accordance with my own unlucky ^vice) 
{otirely defied me, I was fairly imuplusscd ! 

In vain the lexicon 
performed its airy 
flight; in rain my 
niler flourished over 
his knuckles ; in 
vain I stormed and 
raged. No martyr 
at the stake was 
ever more sublimely 
firm ; and from that 
day my reigu was 
over. 

It was over as far 
a.s he was con¬ 
cerned ; but as he 
resolutely declined 
to do his duty in 
knocking about 
number five, I had 
to sacrifice myself 
for the family good, 
and take that young 
*^p in hand too, and as ho was the youngest, 
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he had nothing to do but wait till he grew up, and 
then—when he suddenly di8»ovcri'il he was six 
feet high—he took a turn at bullying me, who 
by that time w;us a married man with a family. 

Now, ]^K;rhaps, tills sort of bullying within 
ordinary lx)uncls docs no great harm. In our 
case wc almost seemed to like one another the 
better fur it, though each in hia turn rent the 
air with his howls and lamentations. IVrhaps, 
however, we w’ore exceptional l>oys, and I am 
not going to recommend tlie system. 

ITie dog mother wlio routs up lier little pup 
from his comfortable nap, and snakes liim with 
her teeth, and knocks aim down und rolls him 
over and worries liim till he yaps and y(di>s as 
if his last day had come, is not sucli a bully as 
the cat who hold.s a niou.se under his paw, and 
plays with it and torments it previous to mukiug 
a meal of it. 

In one case the discipline is salutarj- and 
serves a good end ; in the other it is sheer 
cruelty. 

Just let me introduce you to a bully of the 
true sort—one whom we might call a ^^ro/rxsiona^ 
bully—as contrasted with the ameUeur big- 
brother bullies of whom I have been si>eak- 
ing. 

ilob Bangs of our school wn.s a big, ill-con¬ 
ditioned, lazy,Relfi.sli,crosa-grainetl sort of fellow. 
He wa.s nearly the talhst fellow in the fifth 
form, but by no means tlie stronge st. He was 
narrow acroiw the chest, and shaky al)Out llie 
knees, though we youngsters held him too much 
in awe to tiike this into account at the time. 
To tlie big boys of the sixth form Bob wa.s 
cringing and snivelling; notiriog was too menial 
.so only a.s he could keep in their good graces. 
If ho had known how, 1 dai'o say he would have 
bliwked their boots or parted tlieir hairs; as 
it wir-s, he lay himself out to fetch an<l carry, to 
go and come just as their lordshi()s sliould 
direct; and their lord.shi|)s, I have a notion, 
winked at one another and gave him plenty 
to do. 

But to Its young.sters Bob was wholly dif¬ 
ferent. For one of iw to come so much a.s 
across his path was .suflicieiit provocation to his 
spite. Like a spider in its web, he would way- 
lay and capture the wretched small fry of our 
school and fiaul them away to his den.’ There 
he Mould sereM* their arms and kick the.m ju.st 
for the pleasure of seeing their faces and he^iring 
their howls. Generally, indeed, he manage<l to 
invent some pretext for his chastisement. This 
one had made a grimace at him across the room 
yc.sterday ; that one had spilt some ink on his 
desk ; poor Jack P'liglity had had tlie’ cheek to 
laugh outside his door while he M*as reading ; or 
Joe Tyler had bagged his straw hat instead of 
his oM'n. 

One day, I remember, I, a little unfortunate 
of ten summers, fell into his nM-ful clutches. 

“Come here, you young beggar!” 1 heard 
him call out. 

I dared not disobey, and stood before him 
shaking in my slioes. 

“ What are yon laughing at ? ” he says. 

“I'm not laughing,” 1 said, feeling anything 
but in the humour for jocularity. 

“ Yes you are, I tell you—bike tliat!" aud a 
smart box on the ear followed. 

I writhetl, but tried hai-d to suppress my 
ejaculation of pain. 

“ What's that you called me ? ” demanded tho 
bully. 

“Nothing," I faltered, nibbing my head. 

“Yes you did,” he said; “take that for 
tolling a cium, and that for calling me names ! ” 
and suiting the action to tlie w'ord lie bestowed 
one cnfT and one kick on my unotlending person, 
each of which 1 acknowledged by a liowl. 

“ Now then,” said he, “ M'hat did you mean by 
borrowing Tom Groby’s ‘Gulliver’s Travels' 
yesterday when you kneiv I wanted to read it, 
eh ? ” 

And he caught hold of my hand and gave my 
arm a su^estive i>reliminary screw. 

“ I didn’t,” I said. 

“Yes you did," said he, tightening the 
pressure, so as to make me catch my under lip 
in my teeth. “ You knew well enough I was 
half through it.” 


“ I mean, I didn.*t borrow it. I never saw 
the book,” 1 shrieked, truly enough too, for this 
M'a.'s clearly a ca.'-c of mistaken identity. 

“ Yes you did, for I was told so.” 

“ I didn't ; oh, let me go • ” 1 crieil, twisting 
under the toitnre ; “ it wa.sa’t me ) " 

“ I tell vou it was another screw, .ind another 
dance and howl from me ; “ and what’s the use 
of you saying it wasn't ? ” 

“Indeed it wasn't!” I yelled, for by thi.s 
time I wa.s on my knees and half dead with 
agony. “Oh! You’ll break my arm ! Oh ! 
Oh ! ” 

“Say you took it, then,” replied my tor¬ 
mentor. 

“ It wa.sn’t me,” I shrieked. “ Oh ! Ves it 
f Let go ! " 

Then he let go, and catching mo by the collar 
of my coat with one Iiaud, pulled my car with 
the other, saying, 

“ What do you mean by telling lies, you 
young cub ? ” 

“ 1 only said I took it,” whimpered I, nursing 
my sore arm, “ because you made me." 

“Then you mean to say you didn’t, do you ?” 
cried the bully, with anoUier crab at my hand. 

What would have become of me I don’t know 
had not a sixth-form fellow come by at that 
moment, at the sight of whom Muster R-inf-s li f. 



go my arm, smiled benevolently cn me and 
cringingly on him, and then slunk array to his 
den, never to find me again within reach of 
hi.s ten finders if I could helpjit. 

It would bo hard to say what object Bob had 
in tliis conduct. He certainly had not much to 
gain. Sometimes, indeed, he succeeded in com- 
H’lUng his victims to empty their pockets to 
dm, and hand over tlie little treasures in the 
way of eatables, penknives, or india-nibbcr to 
which he might take a fancy, but this M'as com- 
jiaratively rare. Nor was his bullying actuated 
oy the lofty motive of administering wholesome 
discipline on hi.s young schoolfellow!?. In fact, 
so far from doing them good, he made sneaks 
and cowanls of a good many of them, and, as 
happened in my case, Ie«l them to tell false¬ 
hoods in order to esc.ape his c’litclv f. 

I should bo sorry to think that iiob Bangs 
was influenced by sheer spite and cmelty of 
lieart, or by a w’anton delight in witnessing 
and contributing to tho suifering of othere ; 
vet so one was often forc'd to believe. 
It is bad enough when one felkw stands by 
and, without lifting a finger to help, lets 
another .sufTer ; but when, instead of that, he 
actually makes himself the instrument of torture, 
he is nothing short of a brute. 

Perhaps, however, it would hardly he fair to 
.say that Bob was quite so bad as tliis. We are 
bound to give the M orst characters their due; 
and without attempting to excuse or justify a 
single blow the Bully ever struck, we must bear 
in mind this one thing. 

There is a certain class of people to whom 
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power becomes a ruling passion. Somebody 
must be made to feel, and somebody must be 
brought to acknowledge it. These people are 
g'Uierally those who have the greatest possible 
aversion to enduring oppression in their own 
persons, or who have themselves in their time 
lii'cn roughly handled. They love to see others 
<juail before them as they themselves would he 
ready to quail before those they liold in awe; 
and it is no small set-off against their own 
ten‘ors to feel themselves in turn objects of terror 
to others. People of this sort are of course 
gi'nerally cowards and toadies, and in bullying 
they find tlie fullest gratification of their craving 
for {K)wei. 

Bob may sometimes feel a passing pity for the 
poor little wretch he is tormenting ; but until 
that poor little wretch consents to knuckle 
under, to apologise, to obey, to accuse liimself, 
in the manner Bob selects, he must not be 
Bpnred. 

Boys who want to understand what real 
bullying is, shouhl call to mind that parable 
about the servant wlio, having quailed and 
cringed and implored before his lord until lie 
was forgiven his huge debt, forthwith pounced 
on a poor fellow-servant who happened to owe 
3iim 'a few shillings, and, deaf to the very en¬ 
treaties whicli ho himself had but a minute 
before used, haled liim olf to gaol till the last 
farthing should be paid. 

Ho was bad enough, but the wolf in .^.sop’s 
faVde was still W’orse. The poor lamb there 
owed nothing ; it only chanced to be drinking 
of the same stream. 

* ‘ Wliat do you mean by polluting my water ? ” 
growhs the wolf. 

"I am drinking lower down than you,” re- 
plip.s the innocent, ‘‘and so that cannot be.” 

“Never mind, you called me names a year 
ago.” 


** Please, sir, a year ago I wasn’t born.” 

“ Well, then, it wa*9 your father, and it's all 
the same thing ; and, what’s more, you need 
not think Pm going to be done out of my 
breakfast by your talk—.so liere goes ! ” 

And wo all know what became of the poor 
lamb. 

A gentleman cannot be a bully, «nnd a bully 
cannot be a gentleman. By gentleman I mean 
not the vulgar use of the word. The rich snob 
who keeps his carriages, and counts his income 
with fiv*e or six figures, and considers that suffi¬ 
cient title to the name, may be, and often is, a 
bully. HU servants may lead the lives of 
Jogs, bis tradesmen dread the sound of his 
voice, and his dependents shake in their shoes 
before him. But a gentleman—a man (or boy) 
of honour, kindlinc:?s, modesty, and sense— 
could no more be a bully than black could bo 
white. 

Bullying is essentially vulgar, and stamps the 
person who indulges in it as ill-conditioned and 
stupid. He trios to pass off his lack of brains 
with bluster, and to make up by tyranny for the 
contempt which his ill-bred manners would 
naturally secure for liim. But he deceives no¬ 
body but himself. The youngsters tremble 
before him, but they despise him ; in a year or 
two they will laugh at him, and after that— 
tlirn.sh him. 

Yes ; I am sorr}’’ to counsel that physic for 
anybody, but really it is the only one which 
can possibly' cure the bully. The time must 
come when the little boy will find himself 
grown up and possessed of a muscle , and tlieii 
the bully will find, to his .astonishment, that he 
has tried his art once too often. 

So it was with Bob Bangs. Ho found liimself 
on his back one day witli a small army of 
yonngstei‘3 executing a war dance round him. 
He got roughly used, poor fellow, and at last 


changed his tune from threats to whines, and 
eventually, witli tlie aid of a few parting 
kicks, was j)enuittod to depart in peace. Aui 
he never tried on 
bullying with us 
ngain, except indeed 
when he was fortu¬ 
nate enough to get 
hold of one of us 
singly ill a lonely 
corner. And even ' 
then he generally 
heard of it after¬ 
wards. 

But, boy.s, mind 
this. There’s noth¬ 
in^ ^ g likely than 

. that in your struggle 

for independence you 
will, if victorious, 
be tempted to be¬ 
come bullies your¬ 
selves. In your 
anxiety to ‘ ‘ pay out ’* 
your old enemy, you 
may forget that you are yourselves falling into 
the very transgi'essioii for which you have chas¬ 
tised him. That would be sad indeed. A boy 
that can bear malice, and refuse quarter to a 
fallen foe, is very little different from a bully 
, himself. 

j Bather be careful to show yourselves Christians 
I and gentlemen even in the avoy you rid your- 
’ selves of bullies. It is one thing, in self-defence, 

I to right yourself, <and it is another to return evil 
for evil. The best revenge you can have is, 

I instead of dancing on his prostmte body, to set 
liim an example of forbearance and sell*-coiitrel 
in your own conduct which shall point him cut a 
; surer road to res|)€ct and authority than all the 
, bullyiug in tlie world could ever giv'o him. 



;0UR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

Bv THE Dev. T. S. iriLLixoTo>;, 
Autfior of Somo of Ot/r Felloirs," ete. 
tii.vrTEi; I. 

« AM going to i\Tite a jour¬ 
nal. I am at school now, 
and can write whatever I 
like, without having to 
show it up. I tried to 
wiito a journal once be¬ 
fore ; but that was years 
ago, when I was at home 
under a governess, who 
taught me the rudiments 
E Latin .-ind polite literature 
nd geography. It was the 
ovemoss, Sliss Witherspoon, 
ho wanted me to Write a 
journal then, and I was to show it to 
her, that she might make her remarks 
upon it. I did not go on with it long. 
IVIiss Witherspoon bought me a very nice 
book, bound in crimson leather, with the 
word “Journal ” in Old English gold 
letters on the cover; and the paper was 
verj' smooth and glazy'; I was almost 
afraid to touch it with a pen, and when'I 
did, I made a blot. That was my first 
entry. 

The next thing I wrote was by way of 
a title, “ My deary; ” but I could see, as 
soon as it was written, that it did not look 
right; and I was afraid Miss Witherspoon 
would think it was meant for her, and 
would say I must not presume. So I 
altered it to “ My dairy.” 

hliss Witlier.spoon was very sarcastic 
about that, and a.skod me how many cows 
I meant to keep. She cut out the page 
neatly, and gave mo a. now quill-pon (she 
would always have me use quills), and told 
me to make another attempt, which I did, 
with the same result ns beforo—a blot; 
aud thou she took it away from mo. 


I had another try next morning, and 
was more successful. “ Got up at seven.” 

When Miss Witherspoon saw it she wrung 
her hands. 

“ ‘Got up!’” she exclaimed. “What an 
expre.ssioii! Really, Walter, I despair of 
you! ” 

“What ought I to have written?” I 
asked, humhly. 

“ ‘ Got up! ”’ she repeated. “ So com¬ 
mon ; so inelegant! ” 

Then she sat down, and carefully 
scratched out the ohjectionahle words with 
a penknife, and wrote in sharp zigzaggy 
letters “rose.” 

“There,” she said. “Rose at seven. 
‘ Got up! ’ N’evrr let me see such an ex¬ 
pression in your diary again. Does the sun 
get up? No; the suu rises. For nearly 
six thousand years the sun has risen daily. 
Let that be an example for you.” 

I began to hate ray journal. I could 
not think of anything to write in it that 
day; but at night, beforo going to bed, I 
wrote as neatly os I could, “ Set at eight.” 

Miss Witherspoon was more angry than 
ever, and said I had done it on purpose, 
which, of course, was true in one sense. 
She took my journal away, and s.aid I 
should not write in it any more, and I was 
very glad. 

But this will bo different. I shall put 
down everything that is worth recording 
in the course of a jolly tour that we are 
going to make. Miss Witherspoon will 
never see it. I .shall show it to Parsons, 
the monitor in chargf! of our party; but 
ho will not laugh at it, I know, though he is 
so awfully clever himself. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he svere to put it into Greek 
verse, like the Odyssey. He could if he 
liked as soon as look at it. But before pro¬ 
ceeding fortlier, or rather before beginning 
at all, for this is only a sort of preface to 
the journal, I had bettor relate the circum¬ 


stances which led to our making such a 
tour as I am about to describe. 

• • * * • 

I shall never forget that day, about a 
week ago, when the letter-bag was brought 
into the schoolroom and my name was 
called out. I had not expected a letter, 
but of course I was very glad to see one 
and to recognise my father's handwriting, 
and I broke it open in a groat hurry. The 
first thing I noticed was a piece of thin 
paper with greenish-looking printing on 
it. I knew what it was directly—a post- 
ofBce order. This was to pay our fare 
home, no doubt, mine and my brotliei 
Fred’s. We u.sually had the travelling 
money from Mr. Gregg, our master, but 
this time it had come in a letter instead 
I looked at the amount. It was more than 
would bo required; but that was not to b<: 
wondered at; my father likes us always tc 
have a bttle money in our pockets, and ol 
course we don't object, though I can’t saj 
that it often comes to that, whatever h< 
may .send. I called out to Fred anc 
showed him the money-order, and he rai 
off and showed it to some of the othe 
fellows. I was half afraid he would ge 
one of them to cash it for him for what 
ever amount of ready money might bappoi 
to be available. 

I could not stop to read the letter jus 
then, for it was near school time, and 
had something to learn. We don’t care s 
much about letters from home j vi st .at th 
end of terra as we do at the Loginninf 
and as the letter was a long one, and m 
father does not write eopper-plate, I jni 
glanced at it and put it in my pocket, ii 
tending to spell it out after school. 

But, as the bell was ringing, Fred ran n 
to me and said, 

“ What else is in the letter ? ” 

“ I don’t laiow,” I answered. 

“ When are wo to go home ? ” lie aske 
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He had been thinking that perhaps as the 
Boney for travelling was sent a week before 
the hmo we were to go home earlier. 

I pulled the letter out instantly and 
jiimmed it through. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried Fred. 

I knew I had turned very’ reel; I could 
scarcely speak. I felt as if I should blub. 

"Let me look,” he exclaimed. 

Fred looked as if he were g''ing to blub 
too. We neither of us spoke another 
word, but went into school arm-in-arm. 

The fact was that our father and mother 
wanted to go and spend a few days, or 
weeks perhaps, with our grandfather and 
grandmother, who were very old and 
infirm, and who had been taken ill: and, 
a« there would be nobody left at borne 
(jcept the housem.aid, our master, Mr. 
(iregg, hud kiinll;/ said wo might remain 
under his roof during a part of the vaca¬ 
tion, or even the whole ot it, if nece-smiry. 
It was a terrible blow for me and Fred. 
We heartily wished that Mr. Gregg had 
not been quite so kind. 

Wewere saunterin^rdong after school, ray 
ann resting on Fred s shoulder, very much 
out of spirits, when we saw a little chap. N at 
Wilkins, mounted on the shoulders of an¬ 
other boy not much bigger than liimself, 
writing on the playground wall with a bit 
of chalk—“ Only six days to the holidaysl” 
It would have boon amusing, at any other 
time, to observe how he looked at the 
letters one by one, and touched them up 
here and there to give them their proper 
rouudness and importance, turning his 
head from side to side, and rolling his 
tongue in his cheek. 

"There,” he said, presently, “I think 
that will do. Hurrah I Let us go some¬ 
where else and chalk it up again. Only a 
week! Howl do pity those unfortunate 
! -hows who have got to stop the holidays. 
1 wouldn't be in their place for anything, 
fanev your father and mother in India, 
cd no home to go to ! I know what it is, 
and I'm awfully sorry for them, ain't 

There were several Indian boys in the 
‘ tool, who never went home at all. Xat 
Wilkins himself had “ stopped ” last boli- 
a'.Ti, because his father was in South 
imerica somewhere; but he was coming 
home, and Nat was to go to Southampton 
meet him. Ho had no mother, poor 
li'tle Naf She had been dead about a 
j ar, and he had not seen his father since. 

"Sony for them?” tho other fellow 
-nswered. “Yes, I just am! Look at 
loot old Hopper! 

"Be hasn’t got any friends or relations 
■nywhere, not even in India. He always 
st' ps here, except when one of the fellows 

- !»an invitation for him to go homo with 
him. School is all very well, you know, 
t-'Caase you must; hut all school and no 
■'Mays—oh, I say! I couldn’t stand 
•lat. I shall ask Hopper to come home 
’Ifh me. Hullo ! what’s this ? ” 

"A letter for you, Wilkins. There’s one 
h r Dawson sJso.” Dawson was the boy 
hi; was talking to; and Mr. Gregg had 
5-at them each a letter, which had boon 
’idosed to himself. 

' It’s from home! ” they both cried out 
k once; and tearing the envelopes open, 
■ pin immediately to read. 

" Oh! ” Dawson groaned out the next 

- ment. 

■' Oh—oh—oh! ” little Wilkins re-echoed. 
" What’s the matter ? ” I iiskc d. 

■' Oh, I say. I say ! ” That was the 

answer for ever so long. 

“ What is it ? Speak out, you fellows.” 


“I’ve got — to — stop — the holidays 
again,” cried Wilkins at last. 

“ So have I,” said Dawson. 

“Father’s not coming home just yot,” 
■aid Wilkins. 

“ Brother Jack has got the scarlatina,” 
said Dawson. 

“ Going to stop! ” cried Hopper, who 
came up just at that moment. “Oh, how 
jolly ! There’s no end of fellows going to 
stop this time.” 

Hopper is the boy who never goes home, 
as I said just now. 

“ You’ll like it tremendously,” he went 
on ; “ we shall have such fun. We drn’t 
do any lessons, and we go for walks and 
do just as we like. Yon’ll enjoy it as much 
as being at home, or more. Miss Flint 
will ask us all to tea and catscradle; and— 
and—1 don’t know what else. We can lie 
in bed as long as wo like; and climb trees 
and roll about on the grass all day long. 
You don’t know how jolly it is until you 
try.” 

“I don’t want to try,” said Dawson. 
“If you like it so much it’s a pity you 
can’t have it all to yourself.” 

Fred and I sympathised with little Nat 
and Dawson, and left off pitying Hopper. 

It was quite true that, from one cause or 
other, no end of fellows wore going to stop 
tho holidays. However sorry for our¬ 
selves, we were glad to have companions 
in our trouble; and, after the first disap- 
poiutment, we resolved to make the be.st of 
it, and, separating ourselves from those 
more fortunate lads whose thoughts were 
full of home, and whose happiness seemed 
to jar a little upon our fcehiigs, we began to 
form plans for spending the vacation as 
Ijlca-santly as circumstances would permit. 

I forgot to say that it was the summer 
vacation. Tho weather was warm and fine. 
Before tho breaking-up day came—or 
breaking-down day, as wo called it—the 
number of hoys whose homos wore closed 
against them rose to thirteen—a baker’s 
dozen. Wo made fun of those who were 
going homo, pretending to pity them, 
dropping hints about secret ]>lan3 which 
wo had fonuod, and the indulgences we 
should enjoy when they were gone. Never¬ 
theless, we wore all very cross with Hopper, 
who was as happy as possible, and expected 
to be as jolly as any one in real earnest. 

“ If there’s no going home there’s no 
coming back again,” said Hopper, as the 
boxes were being packed. “ Wo shall be 
as happy when the holidays are over as you 
are now.” 

“ Keep up your spirits,” was the answer 
from one ; “ I’ll get my father to send you 
such a hamper of good things ! ” 

“ You’ll have a whole holiday every 
dav,” said another. 

“ You can ride my bicycle,”said athird. 

“ I shouldn’t much mind if I were going 
to stop with you,” said a fourth. 

“ You may have anything of mine yon 
like,” said a fifth. “ There’s a whole lot 
of exercise paper in my locker, if that’s 
any use to you.” 

They were all full of sympathy and good 
wishes, and went away, some by rail, 
others by road—north, south, east, and 
west. I believe tliej' were sorry, for the 
moment, to leave us behind them, but their 
own hajipiness would, of course, .soon drive 
out every other feeling. We victims, after 
seeing the last of them off, returned slowly 
to the school-house and spent the rest of 
tho day in melancholy conversation, roll¬ 
ing upon the grass, and listening to tho 
school clock as it struck the hours and 
quarters. We did not much care what the 


time was or how fast it went. That was a 
new sensation for holidays. 

“Do you call this joUy?” some one 
asked, as evening drew on. 

“ It’s well enough for a change,” Hopper 
answered. 

“I vote we go for a walk to-morrow,” 
Homihlow, another of the fellows, sug- 
sted; “a long walk—the longer the 
tter.” 

“Where to?” 

“Anywhere,” he answered, pointing 
vaguely towards the setting sun ; ‘' straight 
on; t^e provisions with us; sleep under 
a haystack or a hedge; go on again next 
morning; keep going straight on, and see 
where we come to.” 

“ A good idea: we should come to the 
seocoast in time, I snpposo,” said Hopper. 

“ I’ve got a compass,” cried Axels. 

Axels is a tremendously scientific fellow; 
he always has everything in the way of 
science. He mnkos things himself; ho has 
mode an electrifying niachino to give real 
shocks, and a pump viih real water that 
comes out where it ought not, and squirts 
all over you. 

“ It wotdd be good fun travelling by the 
compass,” another boy answered, named 
Swift. “ We should have to go over hedges 
and ditches, and through rivers and bogs, 
without stopping for anything. That 
would he something like travelling.” 

Every boy had some remark to make, 
and the proposal met with general appro¬ 
bation. Before the bell rang for bed we 
had resolved to start immediately, and to 
stay out all tho holidays. Wo could go a 
long way in six weeks. There would bo 
tho coming back again, to be sure. We 
did not at first remember that; still, there 
would be three weeks at least in a straight 
line by the compass. We should have to 
get leave, too, and it was doubtful whether 
Mr. Gregg would give it us. 

“ Tell you what,” said Parsons, a 
monitor, tie only monitor who was stop¬ 
ping ; “ tell you what. Mr. Gregg is 
going to London to-morrow morning. If 
we are to get leave from him, we had 
better go and ask him at once.” 

We were most of us undressed by that 
time, running about from room to room, 
and talking in the passages in a way that 
no one would have thought of doing in 
term time. Three or four of us wore 
deputed at once to wait on the master, and 
got him to say Yes, and wo began to put 
on our clothes again directly. 

We knocked at tho door of his study, 
and he called out, “ Come in.” 

Parsons went first, of course. 

“ Hullo ! ” cried Mr. Gregg; “ I thought 
you were in bed by this time.” 

“ No, sir. If you please, sir, we want 
to know if wo may go for a walk, sir—a 
long walk.” 

“ A long walk! at this time of night ? ” 

“No, sir; to-morrow. Yes, sir, to¬ 
morrow; to-morrow, sir; if you please, 
sir; do, sir.” 

There were thirteen voices now, echoing 
the same words, and most of the fellows 
had scarcely anything on. They came 
squeezing into tho room one after another, 
as if it had been tho great bed at Ware. 
Gregg had never seen such a sight before, 
I should think. Ho looked a little an¬ 
noyed at first, hut broke into a laugh, and 
when he had heard all that wo had to say, 
dismissed the younger boys to their rooms, 
and kept Parsons and myself and Homi¬ 
hlow and Swift to talk it over. It was 
late when we went upstairs again, but most 
of the other boys were waiting for us. 
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" What does he say ? ” they exclaimed. 

“ All right,” was the answer, “ wc shall 
have leave to go, but not for two or three 
days. There are no end of things to be 
got ready, knapsaoks and knickerbockers 
Eiul wallets, and—” 

“Oh, hurrah!” was the general cry. 
"Let's give three cheers.” 

“Throe cheers at this time of night! 
No; get info bed.” 

We plunged at once between the sheets, 
but lay awake long after that, talking and 
speculating. 

The next morning I took possession of the 
exercise paper so kindly offercsl as a parting 
consolation, and sewed it together to make 
a journal, and that day and all the rest of 
the week we were busy with our prepara¬ 
tions. Mr. Gregg went to London and 


can't help laughing however bad they may 
I be, because he has such twinkling eyes and 
I such a curious turn of his lips. lie seems 
to be always smiling, even when he does 
not mean it. I believe he would laugh if 
a bishop were to come into school and ask 
him, “ Whatdesirest thou!" ” in the Church 
Catechism; and the bishop would laugh too; 
he couldn’t help it. But I don't 
mean to be laughed out of my 
journal. We have agreed, someof us, 
to keep our eyes open and make ob¬ 
servations upon the manners and 
customs of the people, not for them 
to hear, of course, but to write 
them down for future use. We 
shall also take note of the natural 
productions, manufactures, works 
of art and science of the countries 
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"Only tlx days to the Holidays." 


brought back with him a great many 
things which are considered necessary for 
travellers, though not quite everything that 
we should have liked. We also provided a 
variety of articles fur ourselves, fishing- 
tackle, catapults, and such like, many of 
which had to be left behind. Our over¬ 
coats were neatly folded up and strapped 
to our knapsacks. We mustered the night 
before starting with all our equipments, a 
sort of dress rehearsal, with knickerbockers 
and stockings and nailed boots, butof coarse 
we bod to take those off again. Hopper 
]>roposed that wo should sleep on the floor 
m order to harden ourselves; but Parsons, 
who had already taken charge of the party, 
would not agree to it. He advised us, on 
the contrary, to husband our strenrth, 
that we might be the better able to endure 
hardships and exposure when they came. 
Tucker said it was ridiculous, going to 
such extremes. He is so fat; I don’t think 
he liked the idea of roughing it at all. He 
would have preferred to take his bed 
with him, I have no doubt, if he could 
have got some one else to carry it. 

We are a carious party. Little Joe Bmart 
makes all sorts of jokes about u& He 
makes jokes about everything, and you 


—or, I may say, districts—through which 
we shall pass. 

Axels IS to furnish the meteorological 
and engineering notices. He is a tre¬ 
mendously scientific fellow, as I sold before. 
Swift will pay particalar attention to the 
local sports and pastimes ; he is a first-rate 
cricketer. Tucker will moke remarks upon 
the food productions and their mode of 
preparation; he always does that—“do¬ 
mestic economy ” he calls it. My brother 
Fred says he will attend to the natural 
history, which means birds’-nestiog, rab¬ 
biting, and so on ; I know him so well. So 
each of us will have some special depart¬ 
ment to look after. 

Axels has a very curious stick, which he 
mode himself. It is rather thick, about the 
size of a large gig-umbrella, and nearly os 
heavy as a crowbar; clumsy to walk with, 
but useful for other purposes. 

First, there is a compass on the top of 
the stick, which will be useful to travel by 
in desert places and at night; under it is 
a place for matches and a wax taper, with 
a horn shade, which keeps the wind out, 
though it rather ubscuros the light. Then, 
when you pull off the handle of the stick 
there is a dagger, which will be of great 


use if we should meet with robbers; or we 
could “dag” a rat with H, if it came in 
the night while sleeping in a bam by the 
light of the bom lantern. I know what 
Miss Witherspoon would say about thst 
sentence, but my meaning is plain enough, 
so I shall not alter it. The dagger has 
one side sharp, to cut your meat with, and 
you can take up the hits with the point; 
so it is like a knife and fork, both in one. 
The handle of the dagger is hollow, and 
contains needles and pins and nobody 
knows what. Then the stick is notched 
all along, to serve as a yard measure, and 
it opens out to form a camp-stool, only 
you must be sure to take out the dagger 
before you sit down, as it projects a little. 
Axels made it of an old dinner-knife, aind it 
is a little too long and very sharp. You 
have to be careful also in balancing 
yourself when seated, as the stool, or 
perch as I call it, is very small and 
unsteady, especially on soft or muddy 
! ground. Then there is a thermometir, 
which always stands very high in the 
shade, and a microscope and a tcleseojie, 
and an omniscopc, a thing that you louk 
through at any object far or near, as 
people do at pictures. Axels invented it 






























himself, and it answers tlie purpose, he 
says, though I can generally as well 
without it. Besides all those things there 
tea bradawl and nutcrackers, and a cork¬ 
screw and an apple-scoop, and I can’t say 
how many other useful articles. They 
make the stick rather heavy, that’s the 
worst of it, but Axels usually cairies it over 
his shoulder at an angle of forty-seven 
de/frew, to keep it froni getting out of 
order, and says he would not be without 
it for fifty pounds. 


Tl\e Owri P'ajiei'. 


The smallest of our party is little Nat Wil- 
kius. We call him the Midge, because his 
came is Nathaniel {gnat). He is a lively little 
fellow generally; but it is a great respon¬ 
sibility taking him with us. He will hardly 
be able to walk twenty miles a day; yet it 
would be cruel to leave him behind ; and if 
the worst happens he will not be very 
heavy to carry. Poor little Midge! He 
was expecting to see bis father these holi¬ 
days, and that letter came to say he had 
been detained in South America, and was 
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' xmeertum when he would bo able to get 
away. 

I It was a terrible disappointment for him, 
and he wants cheering up, though he bears 
I it bravely; so we cannot leave him here 
alone, though Miss Flint has offered to 
I have him at her bouse and to teach him 
I catscradle. If he should knock up wc 
can send him back. He W’ould go by 
sample-post for a few* stamps: he is eo very 
small. 

( 7*0 be continued.) 



A BOY’S CAMPAIGN.* 

By Ascott R, Hove, 

Author 0/ “ The A mateur Dominie,” ** The Boyle,” etc 
CHArrm i. 

T ite ypar 1775, when the 
quarrel between Britain 
and her American ('olonies 
at last burst out into open 
war, was a congeniul time j 
for all the lulveiiturnus | 
spirits of that vast rogi^m , 
soon to be kiKAsm as the 
United Stales. The guns 1 
of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill had routed the wlu'lf 
country. Everywhere tlie 
“Wkigs” were niustrring, | 
and speecliifjing in the lofty styh*' 
med appropriate to the crisis, ' 
e “ Tories '* W’cre flying to CHiiadti j 

not only f«Min Ifil on fart, bnt is told 
^spCMllilein ttic exa>t Untruntp of the hero 
written Hb»n, loti^ y Jit» nlttiw;ud«. he U*- 
K In hi* native Sintf. V« ry nmny U.y*. and 
many othm too. faKiniitcd by Uie ''p<intT) | 
”of v^ar, are apt to look upon tlie ^ol- 
lally In flehtineday*, aa a vriA ^.dorioUR | 

ii'oUilns could be farther fnmi the truth. 
C'afnpaJiUi '* hat theadMiutHcc of u.-Midinu 
ncei ilurlhK very ekc-itlni; tfniei. it 
enoiitrh what a poor amt liaril 3 tk! cniel ! 
J1 Is war, when witiu>VAl. it numtly < 
take part in It, from the seamy tide.— 


or England, hurried occasionally by such 1 
rough hints at the hands of their opponents 
as riding on n rail, or tarring and feather- ' 
ing. Washington, already famed as a ^ 
soldier, bad been appointed commander of , 
the Continental army, and on the other side, | 
reinforcements for the king’s troops were ! 
pouring in from England. A great struggle j 
wa.s clearly at hand, though few as yet saw I 


fully what might come of it. This much 
was certain, that every one with a taste for 
fighting would be able to put himself in 
the way of gratifying it without much 
trouble. 

Among those who entered most heartily 
into the general excitement was a lad 
named John Joseph Henry, son of ahiplilv 
respectable citizen of Lancaster, Ponns;.l- 
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vania. His father, having a strong turn 
for mechanics, had tried to set the boy’s 
mind in that direction, and, at the age of 
fourteen, apprenticed him to an uncle vrho 
was a gunsmith ; hut young Johnny turned 
out fonder of firing guns than of making 
them. With his uncle he removed to 
Detroit, then one of the farthest western 
posts, separated from the older settlements 
by hundreds of miles of lake and forest. 
Then he had a taste of adventure which 
would have satisfied many boys for the 
rest of their lives. 

As his uncle’s business did not flourish at 
Detroit, and perhaps for other reasons 
which he does not care to mention, he re¬ 
solved to return home, and did so, on foot. 
The way lay through more than five hun¬ 
dred miles of wilderness; his only com¬ 
panion died on the journey; for a part of 
the time he had nothing to live on but 
acorns, and though in the end he got safely 
to Lancaster, it was to suffer a bout of ill- 
health from the hardships which had so 
severely tried his youthful frame. When 
he got betl’r his father would again have 
had him take *0 seme industrious course of 
life, but like a 1 ^olish boy he was bent on 
anything but sei.'’ng to work, and the 
troubles of his count, gave him a plausible 
excuse for following lu. own bent. With 
his head full of visions of ^ enthu¬ 

siasm for freedom, he ran a^. ■" from home 
to join the army. 

It may be said here that ho li\, 'to sin¬ 
cerely repent the wilfulnoss with w.. h he 
had crossed his prudent father’s plan, 'or 
his welfare. On coming back from t. 
war, he tackled in earnest to the study ot 
the law, and succeeded so well as to be¬ 
come a judge in his native State. His 
literary education, as may bo supposed, was 
somewhat deficient, and it is to be hoped 
that he distinguished himself more on the 
Bench than with the iien. When in his 
old age, Judge Henry wrote an account of 
the remarkable expedition throughout 
which we are to follow him, his first and 
last campaign, he shows that he had lost 
the simplicity of his mother tongue with¬ 
out gaining the skill of a practised writer. 
He tells his story in an affected, turgid 
style, from whi.;h it is often difficult to 
make out what is meant, but, which is the 
main point, he seems to tell the truth, and, 
while the reader will lose little by not 
having his own words, except in a quaint 
or striking specimen hero and there, the 
^st of his narrative cannot fail to prove 
interesting to all who, sitting comfortably 
at home, love to hear of the perils and 
trials of ether people. 

Almost from the outset of the war the 
Americans showed no disposition to con¬ 
tent themselves with standing on the 
defensive. In the autumn General Wash¬ 
ington, while engaged in cooping up the 
flower ot the Briti.sh troops in Boston, 
directed an invasion of Canada at two 
points. Three thousand mon under General 
lloutgomcry advanced on Montreal by 
Lake Champlain; and Colonel Arnold, af¬ 
terwards so notorious for his treacherous 
desertion, led another body through the 
fore.sts of Maine towards Quebec. His 
force numbered eleven hundred, including 
three or four companies of irregular rifle¬ 
men, rough aud hardy fellows, warriors of 
the type formed in Indian fighting, who 
had little claim to the name of soldiers 
except their courage. As to uniform, each 
man pleased himself, and tho fashion 
among them was to ape tho dress ot the 
Indians. Most of them wore hunting 
ahiits, leggings, and moccasins. Their 


arms were rifies, tomahawks, and scalp¬ 
ing-knives. It was to one of these com¬ 
panies that Henry, a boy ot sixteen, 
attached himself as a cadet or volxmtecr. 
His own equipment for a winter campaign 
consisted of nothing more than a round¬ 
about jacket, a pair of well-worn leather 
breeches, two pairs of woollen stockings, a 
hat with a feather in it, leggings, and one 
pair of shoes, which he tried to spare as 
much as possible by wearing moccasins. 
In this garb we can fancy him, an active, 
hearty, merry stripling, as lithe as an eel 
and as tough as a terrier, who seems to 
have readily made himself a favourite 
among the men, and showed no lack of 
self-confidence and native shrewdness; in 
short, he might have sat for a typical por¬ 
trait ot that Brother Jonathan who was 
soon to thrust himself so prominently 
before tho world. 

Little less scantily provided than this 
young recruit, Arnold’s force was to make 
its way through an unknown and difficult 
region, which is almost a wilderness to this 
day, visited only by lumber men and hunters. 
The object was to attack the strongest fort¬ 
ress of the Kew World, and the severe 
winter ot the north was at hand. Yet itwas 
in high spirits that the little army, on the 
nth of September, set out from the head¬ 
quarters before Boston, marching to the 
mouth of the Merrimao, where they em¬ 
barked on transports that soon carried 
them into the Kennebec river. Here, in 
the State of Maine, a pause was made, 
while a party of a dozen picked mon was 
sent forward to examine the upper waters 
^ the river and to mark the Indian carry- 
ii. oaths as far as tho height of the 
war hed between Canada and Maine; 
then r, soertain the course of the Eiver 
Chandiei flowing northwards towards 
Quebec, 'a. rivers were the only roads of 
this country. 

Lieutenant S. the officer appointed 
to such an impoi-ta md hazardous duty, 
was allowed to choose own companions, 
and as young Henry ha*, ’"eady had such 
rough schooling in the "'ds, he was 
thought worthy to make one of tho party. 
They started in two birch-bark canoes, 
with as much salt pork, meal, and bis¬ 
cuits as they could cany. Their stores 
were necessarily small, for the river was 
full of rapids and falls, which constantly 
obliged them to carry canoes and all on 
their shoulders to the next reach of smooth 
water; and thus, paddling against the 
rapid stream, it was thought a fair journey 
to make twenty miles a day. Two or 
three days brought them beyond the last 
settlement, whore, with some suspicion, they 
interviewed a “ rank Tory" whom they 
found not such a bad fellow after all, and, 
under tho circumstances, were content to 
swop a barrel of their pork with him for 
some smoke-dried salmon. For tho rest of 
tho way they only once fell in with human 
beings, two white men who were mowing 
wild grass in a prairie, and with them, 
too, they had a “trade” of salt pork for 
fresh beaver-tails. ' 

They paddled on through the lonely 
hills and rooks and forests, “ blazing” the 
trees with their hatchets along every 
portage, to make the Indian paths more 
distinct for the guidance of their comrades, 
and noting the curiosities of this desolate 
region: here a huge conical stone, thofaoeof 
which had been chipped away by tho Indians 
for spear and arrow heads ; there the gigan¬ 
tic horns of a moose, which, when placed 
upright, reached over Henry’s head. Their 
stock of provisions soon began to run low. 


but they durst not fire a gpm for fear of 
bringing unfriendly Indians upon them; 
and, though the weather was growing cold, 
they had for the same reason to be cautious 
how they lit a fire. Luckily, there were 
plenty of trout and chub in the river, which 
readily allowed themselves to be caught in 
the morning and evening, and for some 
time supplied the trav^ers with fresh 
food. 

After toiling for mere than a week, they 
came to a point which even their expe¬ 
rienced guides had never passed. Here 
James Clifton, the oldest of the party, 
began to break down, and it was decided 
to leave him on the shore of a small lake 
with a companion named McKonkey, who 
had made himself disagreeable to the 
others. The lake was full of trout, and 
Clifton was a good angler; so there was 
little fear of these two starving before the 
return of their comrades. Half of the 
provisions, however, was left in their 
charge ; the rest was divided into parcels 
and distributed to each man on the school¬ 
boy plan of making someone turn his bock 
and saying, “ Whose shall this be ? ” 

Next came a toilsome trudge over an 
isthmus to cut off a long bend of the water. 
The way was across rugged woody ground, 
broken by ponds and bogs of green turf, 
which looked firm and smooth as a bowl¬ 
ing-green, but as soon as the unwary tra¬ 
veller put foot on this treacherous surface 
he might now sink to the waist in mud, 
and now find himself plunged head over 
heels into ice-cold water beneath a bed of 
moss. Henry wore moccasins to save his 
shoes, and, fioundering knee-deep, or fall¬ 
ing from a slippery log, he tore and bruised 
his feet upon snags of dead timber em¬ 
bedded in the turf. 

Though the distance was only twelve 
miles it took them three days to carry the 
canoes across this difficult portage. Tlien 
they came to the Dead Eiver—so called 
from a stretch of smooth and sluggish 
water—over which they paddled away 
merrily, though on the upi>er waters ot 
this stream no less than seventeen falls, 
besides places choked with fallen trees, 
mode their work not so easy. 

They had to paddle, indeed, to keep 
themselves warm. As they mounted higher, 
over rapid after rapid, they had seen the 
trees dwindling on the Weak slopes, and 
now the moimtains around them began t<: 
be whitened with snow. When their woarj 
day’s journey was over, each man's snppei 
was only half a biscuit and half an incl 
square of raw pork. At night they had t( 
lie out on the damp ground, with no otbo: 
bed than a few fir or spruce branches. Bu 
they were still in good health, and kep 
up their spirits, laughing at aU their mis 
haps, and cheering the way with jests an 
stories. And even this inhospitable couiitr 
offered them hero and there a treat : 
Canada balsam-tree, from the white hlistei 
of which they sucked the cordial and pun 
gent juice, or a cranberry-bush as high s 
two men, bearing fruit the size of cherric 

When our hero enlisted, he hiul, perhap 
not reckoned on so rough an apprentici 
ship to a soldier’s life. But he was sti 
further to find that in such a life fatigi 
and hardships play a greater part tli; 
glory and excitement. 

At last, upon the 6th of October, the 
seemed to he a chance for the young ec 
dier to see a stroke of fighting, when t' 
party found themselves close to tho abo 
of Natanis, a well-known Indian hunt< 
with whom they had important bnsinc 
Under the notion that this chief was 
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the serriee of the British, and would act ! 
is. s spy on hia morementa, Arnold had 
orderea them to kill or capture him, if i 
possible. This duty was sot about with j 
some circumspection, the cabin of NatanU 
being found to be on a bank standing back 
from the river, with a clearing on all sides , 
that gave free range for firing uj)on assail- , 
8nt5. Cautiously surrounding this build- i 
ing, and holding their rifios ready, eight 
men suddenly ru.shcd in upon the cabin; 
but they might have spared their pains, 
for it turned out to be empty, though the 
coflls on tho hearth indicated that it ha<l l 
been recently occupied. They supposed | 
that Xatanis had been warned of their 
approach. Tho fact was that tho wily In- 
diM had for days been dogging the party, ) 
and at each of their encampments he was Iv- ■ 
ingwithin sight of them when they thouglit 
that they were stealing a march upon 
Mm. And it was as well that they did not 
fall in with him now, for Natanis after- ’ 
wards proved himself a friend not to tho 
Briti?h, but to tho Americans, accompany¬ 
ing their army on the campaign. When 
in the course of the war he fell in with 
those disappointed visitors to his cabin, he 
haile<i them as old acquaintances, and they 
most have laughed at their owm expense 
to loam how he had kept them company 
Without their knowing anything about it. 

A little higher up the river Natanis, or 
50ine other Indian, unwittingly, perhaps, 
did them a good turn, for, as they came to 
acoufluence of two branches of the stream, 
ind were in doubt w'hieh way to turn, 
of the party noticed a strong stake, 
with a neatly-folded of birch bark 

^xed in a split on the top of it. This was 
Maud to be an Indian map of the streams 
and pathways above, and it proved of great 
Mlp to these bewildered travellers, who 
now proceeded confidently towards tho 
s-^urces of the river, which grew' narrow'er 
snd shallower, aiid called forth all their 
strength to keep the canoe going agaiust 
the current. 

The last day’s journey was over a chain 
of ‘mmll lakes, shut in by high cliffs and 
'^gy mountains, by the shadows of 
which the waters were darkened even at 
aiidday. The place looked lilcc the valley 
death, as Henry, shivering and hungry, 
’'^marked to his comrades; whereupon one 
d them, not sympathising with these 
'^trraental reflections, rejoined, drily, 
“Johnny, you look like a blue leather 
whetstone! ” 

A burst of laughter drove away gloomy 
uid fearful thoughts, and thus, jovial to 
Qow that they were now almost at the 
of their task, they came to the foot of 
dreary ridge called “Tho Height of 
'-lod,” from the farther side of which the 
'trfiaras flowed down to tho St. Lawrence. 
Landing in the afternoon, they hastily 
‘n»red the canoes wnth leaves and bnish- 
W'Xd, and scampered across the mountain 
an Indian path till they stood upon the 
ank of the Cbandiere river, the goal of 
brir hard journey. To make out the course 
fthis river was all they had now to do. 
Me of them climbed up a gaunt pino-tre<'. 
•'trunk bare for forty feet, and, perched 
3 the fop, saw the windings of the river 
'read out before him miles and miles in 
clear evcTiing air, as upon a map. 
its course had been duly noted, he 
"tceived a snu^ke to tho westward : and 
1‘fhiamight mean enemies inthoneighboiir- 
no time was lost in returning to the 
where tbe canoes had been left. 

(To be corUintud.) 




OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Blown up. 


i'AKK cai'u uuii move me easy, boys, aud let the 
doctor see 

If there’s any use to try and patch what little s 
left of me. 

There—that'll do. It's all no ilso —1 see it in 

your rye ; 


1 I find I’m getting weaker, l.ads, my eyes are 
I growing dim ! 

I There’s something dancing in the air, and my 
I head begins to swim. 

IVater! Thanks, thanks! that helps mo 
breathe: that gives me life again ! 


Tlicre was my good old father, boys, with stcru 
aud rugged brow, 

^ I us(‘d to think him hard on me —I lawiv hwi 
better now ; 

And thou my dear old mother, with that soft 
sweet voice of hens. 

Oh, wliat a gush of tcndeniL‘.ss the thought 
* within mo stirs ! 

Come, father, raise me in your arms, and, 

. mother, stroke my brow— 

j \our bund is cool—what odd conceit! thcv'rc- 
1 neither living now. 


They’re gone—the good old people—there’s no 
one left but mo. 

And I am going too, and so I send no word, you 
see. 

The boys I used to play with, and the girls I 
used to know, 

Grown up to men and women, have forgot me- 
long ago. 

I’ve not been to the old home-place for many 
and many a day, 

And no one there would care to hear what I 
might have to say. 



You needn’t turn your heads away—I know I’ve 
got to die, 

And if tlicro really be no chance to s.avc a fel¬ 
low’s life— 

Well, well I the blast was quite enough, and 
weTl excuse the knife. 

Ju.st loose my collar gently, boys—it hurts me 
as I lie ; 

Put something underneath iny head—don’t raise 
mo quite so high ; 

And now stand quiet by me while I breathe a 
word of prayer, 

There's One, though late, will pass me in—my 
load of sin He’ll bear ; 

The Ivord al>ove. His name be praised, will let 
Christ Apeak for me : 

The past and future’.^ iu His hands—with Him 
I’ll let it be. 

Somehow my mind goes backward, lads, to many 
a year ago, 

To tho valley with the bonny birk, and tbe 
farmhou.so long .and low. 

When I wandered on the green liillside to gather 
golden broom, 

And, mixed with daisies, mother smiled, and 
placed it in her room. 

I see it on the mantelpiece, in that pitcher wliito 
and high— 

What strange thing.s come across the uiind when 
one’s about to die ! 


You l(x»k 03 though you thought me dead— 
W'hy, I’m just 03 strong as ten. 

There’s sometlung heavy on my breast—there, 
lift it right away: 

Mother ! there’s Kitty Dcraorcst, may I go out 
— to-play ?” 

[Adaptedfrom an Anonymous Pocm.^ 
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¥J:\e Boy’^ Owi\ ‘Papef. 




A Wonderful Boy. 

A coRiiEsroNDKNT of the “ Spectator” relates 
how the late Mr. Bidder used, as a hoy, to be 
♦■xaniinc'd in mental arithmetic by eminent 
|•eTsDnag^'.s, and gives specimens of the questions 
iuul answers, amongst which are the loUowing : 
appalling sums At ten years of age : “What 1 
is the interest of £4,444 for 4,444 days, at 4^ j 
l»cr cent, per annum?” Answered in two J 
ininutti-s. At eleven years of age : “ Divide . 
4C8,5t*2,413,563 by 9,076.” Answered in one | 
minute. At twelve yeara of age: “If aj 
j*t*nduhiin of a clock vibrates the distance ofDJ j 
inches in a second of lime, how many indies ! 
will it vibrate in 7 3 ’ear 8 , 14 days, 2 -hours, 1 
1 minute, 55 seconds ?” Answered in less than j 
A minute. Boys try it ? 


THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 


CHAPTER XV.—AX E.XCITIXG CHASE. 


rpo say the truth, it was the very vaguest 
[_ of hopes to which Mrs. Weldon had 
biren clinging, yet it was not without some 
thriU of disappointment that sho heard 
from the lips of old Alvcz himself that 
Dr. Livingstone had died at a little village 
on Lake Bangweolo. There had appeared 
to be a sort of a link binding her to the 
civilised world, but it was now abruptly 
snapped, and nothing remainod for her 
but to make what terms she could with 
the base and heartless Negoro. 

On the 14th, the day appointed for the 
interview, he made his appoai-anoe at the 
hut, firmly resolved to make no abatement 
in the terms that he had proposed, Mrs. 
Weldon, on her part, being equally deter¬ 
mined not to yield to the demand. 

“ There is only one condition,” she 
avowed, •' upon, which I will acquiesce. 


"The insufferable heat had driven all the residents within the depot indoors." 


Negoro hesitated. At length he said 


” Before long the old black speck was again flitting Just above his head." 


in file south of Angola, much frequented 
by slavers, whither also, at a date hereafter 
to be fixed, Alvez should send herself ■with 
Jack and Benedict; the stipulation was 
confirmed that the ransom should be 
100,000 dollars, and it was further made 
part of the contract that Negoro should 
be allowed to depart as an honest man. 

Mrs. Weldon felt she had gained an im¬ 
portant point in thus sparing her husband 
the necessity of a journey to Kazoimde, 
and had no apprehensions about herself on 
her way to Mossamedcs, knowing that it 
was to the inttrest of Alvez and Negoro 
alike to attend carefully to her wants. 

Upon the terms of the covenant being 
thus arranged, Mrs. Weldon wrote such a 
letter to her husband as she knew would 
bring him -with all speed to NIos.samede8, 
but she left it entirely to Negoro to repre¬ 
sent himself in whatever liglit he chose. 
Once in possession of the document, Nc"oro 
lost no time in starting on his errand. The 
very next morning, taking with him about 
twenty negroes, he sot off toward.s the 
north, alleging to Alvez as his motive for 
taking that direction, that he was not only 
going to embark somewhere at the mouth 
of the Congo, but that he was anxious tc 
keep as far as possible from tbe prison- 
houses of the Portuguese, -with -whicl 
already he had been involuntarily only to< 
familiar. ■' 

After his departure Mrs. Weldon resolver 
to make the best of her period of imprison 
mont, aware that itcould hardly he less thai 
four months before he would return. Sb 
had no desire to go beyond the preciricl 
assigned her even had the privilege hee 
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»llowe(J her ; but wamwl by Ncpjoro that ' 
H* reulcs was still frco, and might at any 
time attempt a rescue, Alvez had no 
thought of permitting her any unnecessary 
liberty. Her life therefore soon resumed 
its previous monotony. 

The daily routine went on within the 
enclosure pretty much as in other parts of 
the town, the women all being employed 
in various labours for the benefit of their 
husbands and masters. The rice was 
jounded with wooden pestles, the maize 
was peeled and winnowed previously to 
extracting the granulous substance for the 
drink which they caU mtyfUc; the sorghum 
had to be gathered in, the season of its 
ripening being marked by fe.stive ob- 
8<Tvances ; there was a fragrant oil to be 
expressed from a kind of olive named the 
mpa/oo; the cotton had to be spun on 
spindles, which were hardly le.ss than a 
foot and a half in length ; there was the 
bark of trees to be woven into textures for 
wearing; the manioc had to be dug up, 
and the cassava procured from its roots; 
and besides all this, there was the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil for its future plantings, the 
usual productions of the country being the 
moriUani beans, growing in pods fifteen 
inches long upon stems twenty feet high, 
the arachidts, from which they procure a 
serviceable oil, the pea. the blossoms 

of which are used to give a flavour to the 
insipid sorghum, cucumbers, of which the 
seeds are roasted as chestnuts, as well as 
the common crops of coffee, sugar, onions, 
guavas, and sesame. 

To the women’s lot, too, falls the 
manipulation of all the fermented drinks, 
the mala/vo, made from bananas, the 
pornbe, and various other liquors. Nor 
should the care of all the domestic animals 
be forgotten ; the cows that will not allow 
themselves to be milked unless they can 
see their calf, or a stuffed representative of 
it; the short-homed heifers that not un- 
fr^uently have a hutnp: the goats that, 
like slaves, form part of the currency of 
the country; the pigs, the sheep, and the 
poultry. 

The men meanwhile smoke their hemp 
or tobacco, hunt buffaloes or elephants, or 
are hired by the dealers to join in the 
slave raids ; the harvest of slaves, in fact, 
being a thing of as regular and periodic 
recurrence as the ingathering of the maize. 

In her daily strolls Mrs. Weldon would 
occasionally pause to watch the women, 
but they only responded to her notice by 
a long stare or by a hideous grimace; a 
kind of natural instinct made them hate a 
white skin, and they had no spark of com¬ 
miseration for the str.anger who had been 
brouo-ht among them; Ualiraa, however, 
was a marked exception; sho grew more 
and more devoted to her mistress, and by 
•levees the two became able to exchange 
many sentences in the native dialect. 

Jack generally accompanied his mother. 
Naturally enough, he longed to get outside 
the enclosure, but still he found consider¬ 
able amusement in watching the birds that 
bunt in a huge baobab that grow within ; 
there were maraboos making their nests 
with twigs; there were scarlet-throated 
so«>morjyo.s, with nests like weaver-birds ; 
>idow birds that helped themselves libe¬ 
rally to tbo thatch of the huts ; ailaut with 
their tuneful song; grey parrots, with 
iri^'ht red tails, called ro»/s by the Man- 
vema, wbo apply the same name to their 
rr-igning chiefs; and insect-eating drongm, 
like sreV linnets with large red beaks. 
Hundred* butterflies flitt^ about, espe¬ 
cially in tbo neighbourhood of the brooks; 


but those were more to the taste of Cousin 
Benedict than of little Jack. Over and 
over again the child expressed his regret 
that he could not sec over the walls, and 
more than ever he seemed to miss his friend 
Dick, who had taught him to climb a mast, 
and who, he was sure, would have fine fun 
with him ia the branches of the trees, 
which were growing sometimes to the 
height of a hundred feet. 

fio long as the supply of insects did not 
fail, Benedict would have been contented 
to stay on without a murmur in his pre¬ 
sent quarters. True, without his glasses 
be worked at a disadvantage; but he had 


asleep. Benedict himself, sorely against his 
will, for he heard the hum of many an insect 
in the sunshine, had been driven to the se¬ 
clusion of his cabin, oud was faUiug into 
an involuntary siesta. 

Suddenly a buzz was heard, an insect's 
wing vibrating some fifteen thousand beats 
a second! 

“ A hexapod ! ” cried Benedict, sitting 
up. 

I Short-sighted though he was, his hcar- 
f ing was acute, and his perception mado 
i him thoroughly convinced that he was in 
! proximity to some giant specimen of its 
i kind. Without moving from his seat, ho 



Cousin Benedict loses his chance of being the happiest of entomolog'sts. 


had the good fortune to discover a minute j did his utmost to ascertain what it was; ho 
bee that forms its ceils in the holes of was determined not to flinch from the 
worm-eaten wood, and a “sphex” that sharpest of stings if only ho could get the 
practises the craft of the cuckoo, and de- chance of capturing it. Presently he made 
posits its eggs in an abode not prepared by 1 out a large black speck flitting about in the 
itself. Mosquitos abounded in swarms, j few rays of daylight that were allowed to 
and the worthy naturalist was so covered ! penetrate the hut. With bated breath he 
by theirstings as to be hardly recognisable; I waited in eager expectation. The insect, 
but when Mrs. Weldon remonstrated with after long hovering above him, finally 
him for exposing himself so unnecessarily, j settled on his head. A smile of satisfac- 
he merely scratched the irritated places on j tion played about his lips as he felt it 
his skin, and said, “It is their instinct, | crawUng lightly through his hair. Equally 
you know ; it is their instinct.’’ fearful of missing or injuring it, he re- 

On the ITth of June an adventure hap- j strained his first impulse to grasp it in his 
pened to him which was attended with band. 

unexpected consequences. It was about " I will wait a minute,” he thought; 
eleven o’clock in the morning. The in- | “ perhaps it may creep down my nose ; by 
sufferable heat had driven all the residents j squinting a little, perhaps, I shall be able 
within the depot indoors, and not a native * to see it.” 

was to be seen in the streets of Kazonnde. For some moments hope alternated with 
Mrs. Weldon was dozing ; Jack was feat fear. There sat Benedict with what he 
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persuaded himself was some new African ! 
hexapod perched upon his head, and agi¬ 
tated by doubts as to the direction in which 
it -would move. Instead of travelling in 
the way he reckoned along his nose, 
might it not crawl behind his ears or down 
his neck, or, worse than aU, resume its 
flight in the air ? 

Fortune seemed inclined to favour him. 
After threading the entanglement of the 
naturalist’s hair the insect was felt to be 
descending his forehead. With a fortitude 
not unworthy of the Spartan who suffered 
his breast to be gnawed by a fox, nor of the 
Boman hero who plunged his hand into 
the red-hot coals, Benedict .endured the 
tickling of the six small feet, and made 
not a motion that might frighten the 
creature into taking -wing. After making 
repeated circuits of his forehead, it passed 
just between his eyebrows; there was a 
moment of deep suspense lest it should 
once more go upwards ; but it soon began 
to move again; neither to the right nor 
to the left did it turn, but kept straight on 
over the furrows made by the constant 
rubbing of the spectacles, right along the 
arch of the cartilage till it reached the 
extreme tip of the nose. Like a couple 
of moveable lenses, Benedict’s two eyes 
■steadily turned themselves inwards till 
they were directed to the proper x>oint. 

“ Good! ” he whispered to himself. 

He was exulting at the discovery that 
what he had been waiting for so patiently 
was a rare specimen of the tribe of the 
Cicindelidse, peculiar to the districts of 
Southern Africa. 

“ A tuberous manticora! ” he ex- 
■clairaed. 

The insect began to move again, and as 
it crawled down to the entrance of the 
nostrils the tickling sensation became too 
much for endurance, and Benedict sneezed. 
He made a sudden clutch, but, of course, 
he only caught his own nose. His vexa- 
■tion was very great, but he did not lose his 
composure; he knew that the manticora 
rarely flies very high, and that more fre- 
■quently than not it simply crawls. Accord¬ 
ingly, he groped about a long time on his 
hands and knees, and at last he found it 
basking in a ray of sunshine within a foot 
of him. His resolution was soon taken. 
He would not run the risk of crushing it 
by trying to catch it, but would make his 
■observations on it as it crawled; and so, 
■with his nose close to the ground, like a 
dog upon -the scent, he followed it on 
aU fours, admiring it and examining 
it 08 it moved. Begardless of the heat, 
ho not only left the doorway of his 
hut, but continued creeping along till 
he reached the enclosing palisade. 

At the foot of the fence the manticora, 
according to the habits of its kind, bc^on 
to scoK a subterranean retreat, and coming 
to the opening of a mole-track, entered it 
at once. Benedict quite thought he had 
now lost sight of his prize altogether, but 
his surprise was very great when he found 
that the aporture was at least two feet 
wide, and that it led into a gallery which 
would admit his whole body. His momen¬ 
tary feeling of astonishment, however, 
gave way to his eagerness to follow up the 
hoxapo-J, and he continued burrowing Uke 
a ferret. 

Without kno-wing it, he actually passed 
■under the palisading, and was new beyond 
it. The mole-track, in fact, was a com¬ 
munication that had been made between 
the intorior and exterior of the enclo¬ 
sure. Benedict had obtained his freedom, 
but so far from oaring in the least for his 


liberty, he continued totally absorbed in 
the pursuit upon which he hod started. He 
watched ■«-ith unflagging vigilance, and it 
was only when the hexapod expanded its 
wings as if for flight that he prepared to 
imprison it in the hollow of his hand. 

All at once, however, he was taken by 
surprise; a whizz and a whirr, and the 
prize was gone! 

Disappointed rather than despairing, 
Benedict raised himself up, and looked 
about him. Before long the old block 
speck weis again flitting just above his 
head. There was every reason to hope 
that it would ultimately settle once more 
upon the ground, but on this side of the 
palisade there was a large forest a little 
way to the north, and if the manticora were 
to get into its mass of foliage, all hope of 
keeping it in view would be lost, and there 
womd be an end of the proud expectation 
of storing it in the tin box, to be preserved 
among the rest of the entomological 
wonders. 

After a while the insect descended to the 
earth; it did not rest at all, nor crawl as it 
had done previously, but made its advance 
by a series of rapid hops. This made the 
chase for the near-sighted naturalist a 
matter of great difficulty ; he put his face 
as close to the ground as possible, and kept 
starting off, and stopping and starting off 
again, -with his arms extended like a swim¬ 
ming frog, continually making frantic 
clutches, to find as continually that his 
grasp had been eluded. 

After rimning till he was out of breath, 
and scratching his hands against the 
brushwood and the foliage till they bled, 
he had the mortification of feeling the 
insect dash past his ear with what might 
be a defiant buzz, and finding that it was 
out of sight for ever. 

“ Ungrateful hexapod! ”hecried, in dis¬ 
may ; “I intended to honour you with the 
best place in my collection.” 

Ho knew not what to do, and could not 
reconcile himself to the loss. He re¬ 
proached himself for not ha-ving secured 
the manticora at the fii-st; be gazed at 
the forest till he persuaded himself he 
could see the coveted insect in the distance, 
and, seized ■with a frantic impulse, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ I will have yon yet ? ” 

He did not even yet realise the fact that 
he had gained his liborty, but heedless of 
everything except his own burning dis¬ 
appointment, and at the risk of being 
attacked by natives or beset by wild beasts, 
he was just on the very point of dashing 
mto the heart of the Avood, when suddenly 
a giant form confronted him, as suddenly 
a giant hand seized him by the nape of his 
neck, and, lifting him up, carried him off 
■with apparently as little exertion as he 
could himself have carried off his hcx.apod ! 

For that day at least Cousin Benedict had 
lost his chance of being the happiest of 
entomologists. 

(To he continued.) 



BEES AND BEE-KEEPING FOE 
BOYS. 

By \V. H. Harkis, d.a., b.sc. 

(Cofitiniud from page 591.) 

STOCKS .VXD SWATIMS. 

AVIXG mado 
up his luind 
as to the sort 
of hive lio 
will adopt, 
the beginner 
iie.xt lias to 
set about get* 
ting his bees. 
There are se¬ 
veral courses 
open to him. 

I n the first 
place ho may 
buy wliat is 
called a 
“stock, ’’that 
is, a bee coin- 
munitywhich 
has survived 
the winter, 
and in the 
spring pos¬ 
sesses brood comb. 

Now as the population of sucli a stock rapidlj' 
increases after the middle of April, and may be 
exj^cted to supply .several independent colonies, 
it is a valuable possession, and must be paid 
for accordingly. The cost of a strong stock in 
thoroughly good condition is well worth a guinea 
in tbe spring. 

A second and cheaper plan is to bespeak the 
firat “ swarm ” of some bee-keeper who is willing 
to sell. From ten to fifteen .shillings, according 
to the date and size of the swami, will be the 
price of it. Of course, the earlier iu May ono 
can be .secured the better tlie prospect of a 
honey-harvest; and in some eases, if work and 
the hatching of brood should go on very fast, 
there may even be had a “ virgin swarm,” os a 
swarm from a swarm is called. 

A third plan, but one hardly so suitable for 
a beginner, is to jiurchase from those wlio are in 
the habit of killing their bees at honey-taking 
time the eoudemnej insects, and getting sonio 
one who unJcivtands “driving” to eject tlicni 
from their hives and unite two or three weak 
lot.s, which will have to be fed and tended care¬ 
fully all the autumn, winter, and spring. The 
first, cost in this ca.se will be liilliiig, but sbtno 
experience is needed in working out the details 
of the plan, which answers very well in skilled 
hands. 

Now opposing it is decided to commenco 
bee-keeping with straw hives of such improv^ 
patterns as we may have described, the iiiving 
of a svyarm of bees will best take place in tlio 
habitation tbe bees ai*c intended permanently to 
occupy, 'SVe shall describe later ou the process 
of hiving a swarm ; at present we are speaking 
of the first start in bee-keeping. 

If bar-and-fiaine hives are luefenvd, they may 
be peopled in two or three ways. Firstly, if a 
“ stock-hive ” has been bought it may be placed 
on an adapter-board on the top of the frames, 
and the bees being obliged, by the stoppage of 
the entrance of tlieir stmw-Iiivc, to travel down 
the frames and out at the opening of the lower 
; hive, will in course of time begin to work in tho 
frames, eapceiallyif “ fuiide-comb ” be aflixod to 
them. Then tow’urds the end of May the original 
“skep” may be taken away, and its reimiiiiing 
population may be allowed to swarm, or may be 
I driven out and joined to tho rest of their com- 
panioiis in the wooden liive. 

I Secondly, the bees, or the majority of tliem 
! may be driven with their queen from the stO(. k- 
hive into a skep, and thence transferred to the 
bai*-anJ-frame hive in the manner suggested in 
the next paragraph for dealing with a swarm. 
Should the old stock contain much brood vet 
unhatched, it can be placed in its original posi¬ 
tion to I'eceive those of its inhabitants who \v» i c 
, away at tho time of its rtunoval. The.se, with 
, any not driven out, will superintend tUo cou- 
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tinned hatching process, and will care for the 
young as they emerge from the combs. A new 
tjueeu from one of the royal cells will soon be 
acknowledged as the mler of the hive, and pos- 
.sibly one swarm or more may be obtained from 
the stock during the summer. 

Thirdly, if a sioarm has been bespoken it 
will be best to hive it from its settling-place 
into a “skep,” and then, spreading a sheet on 
the ground close at hand, and having tho bar- 
and-frame hive ready with four pieces of wood 
or brick to keep its corners oft’ the ground, by a 
■smart shake the bees should bo thrown out of 
the “skep” on tlie sheet, just where a phmk 
lias been made ready for the hive. At once, but 
without hurry, the latter must be put over the 
bees, and in a very short time, if the queen 
enters—as will usually be the case—the whole 
swarm will make their way into their new abode. 
Let them remain until they are comfortably 
arranged into one large cluster, and then re¬ 
move them, without more shaking than can pos¬ 
sibly be avoided, to their future permanent 
position. 

It is a common custom to let alone a stock, or 
swarm, when first established iu their fresh 
■quarters; but scientific bee-keepers supply 
liberal quantities of food, especially if dull or 
bad weather should come on. The reason for 
this is that the insects, so soon as they are fairly 
liivod, hang in a dense cluster for the purpose 
•of secreting wax. This substance, as we have 
before said, requires the consumption of a largo 
qaantity of honey for its elaboration—as niucli, 
in fact, as twenty times its own weight. If, 
therefore, supplies can only be gathered slowly, 
Mhapjx-ns in dull or wet weather, comb-build- 
mg is delayed, and tho laying of eggs and hatch¬ 
ing of brood is hindered. On the other hand, if 
suitable food is provided, tho bees will go on 
rapidly improving, and the strength of the com- 
manity will speedily increase. 

The l)est food for the purpose now being de¬ 
scribed is made by thoroughly boiling 3^fb. of 
loaf-sugar in a quart of water. It is well to 
add a table-spoonful of vinegar to the boiling 
fixture, as this converts tho cane-sugar into 
^ncose, or grape-sug-.r, in which form crystal- 
Imtion is much less likely to take place through 
some of the water drying out of it. 

Various methods of supplying the food to the 
bees liave been recommended. In every caso 
feeding should take place from th^ toj> of the 
live; otherwise, robbers from other hives will 
ye attracted, and do enormous mischief to the 
'onng colony. The best kind of vessel for hold- 
ng the syrup is a wide-mouthed bottle (a pickle 
iottle will answer the purpose well), with a 
jirce of fine muslin, or a piece of brown paper 
nth small holes pierced in it, tied over the 
South. A piece of zinc finely t)erfoi‘ated should 
■^ver the entrance to the part of the hive over 
rhich the bottle is placed. When the vessel 
'inverted, only a small quantity of the .s 5 Tup 
fill ooze through the muslin or paper and the 
inc, .and tho bees will consume the food as fast 
? it is thu-s supplied. 

The rapid progress made in comb-building 
Exi filling will well repay the outlay in sugar 
B(i time. Ill fact, it nas been found that a 
varm tlins freely helped w’ill do far better even 
1 very dull and rainy weather, than it would 
ave done unaided in an equal number of fine, 
id otherwise most favourable, days, and this 
>eaase more bees stop at home wax-secreting 
id worSiug. 

Another way of greatly as.sisting the busy 
■ilers Ls by attracting to the frames, strips, or, 
^tter stiU, sheets, of artificial comb foundation. 
hU is made to resemble tho actual work of the 
and serves both to induce them to build 
raight comb-s, and, by affording a large sur- 
e, enables very many more workers to set 
K)ut therr labours at the time. This artificial 
•mb can be procured at small cost from any 
•ofes'sed api.irians. such as Messrs. Abbott, of 
mthall,. Mr. Cheshire, of Aoton, or Mr. Lee, 

’ rLjg?4Aot, Directions for fixing tho strips or 
ifetswill be furwished by these gentlemen, and 
little practice will enable the young bco- 
to accomplish the process with success. 

{To be coiUinrud.) 


THE MARINES. 

“Tell it to the Marines."—OW Sat/inffL, 

‘ mare, per 

i terrain,” is 
the proud motto of 
this distingui.shed 
branch of the 
service, and well 
have they earned 
the right to it. 

By sea and land 
have they served 
and fought nil 
over the w’orld, 
in hot climates 
and in cold, and 
never have they 
failed in their 
duty to their 

Queen, their officers, or their country. 

For never we should perhaps substitute 
“ hardly ever,’' for there have been one or two 
instances, as in the mutiny of the Bounty, and 
the mutiuj' at Spithead, when the marines have 
been induced to turn against their officers; but 
tiio cases are so rare that they may be taken as 
I tho exceptions that prove the rule. 

Among the many well-authenticated anec¬ 
dotes of individual courage of marines, the 
following is worthy of repetition :— 

In tho year 1806 H.M.S. Melpomene, com¬ 
manded by Captain Parker, was cruising off 
Leghorn, when an attack was made upon an 
armed French vessel of eighteen guns. The 
barge wa.s tho first boat to get alongside, and 
she was received with a broadside that killed au 
officer and five men, and wounded six others. 
Sergeant Thom.os Milligan, of the Iloyal Marines, 
was the first man to jump aboard, and as ho 
leaped on to the deck six muskets were presented I 
full at him, hut he escaped the danger byjamp- | 
ing immediately into the midst of the enemy. 
Four men followed him, and they created such 
consternation among the Frenchmen that they 
lowered their boat, and the greater number 
escaped in it. Sergeant Jlilligan was about to 
follow them, when he wa.s wounded from be¬ 
hind, seized round the waist, and thrown over¬ 
board. The remaining boats were now’ approach¬ 
ing, and a lieutenant in one of them called to 
the sergeant to catch hold of an oar that was 
floating behind liim. But he continued swim¬ 
ming, though evidently becoming more and moi*e 
faint through loss of blood, until he was picked 
up. 

On his return to the ship he w’n.s ask< .1 wl,; 
he had neglected to make use of the oar behind 
him. 

“Well, sir,” replied the gallant marine, 
“the truth is, the enemy had not Rurrendered, 
and I could not hear to turn my back upon them 
until they had.” 

His bravery was rewarded with a donation of 
forty pounds from the Patriotic Fund. 

Jack Tar and tho Jollies (as they term the 
Jlariues) are nowadays generally pretty good 
friends, though it was not always so, and tho 
latter are still naturally subject to a good deal 
of “ chalf ” and banter. 

The marine, on joining his first seagoing 
ship, is generally a pitiable object. He has 
been drilled ashore into a soldier, and noiv he 
has been sent afloat to get his sea-legs. But 
the straight legs and erect bearing of the soldier 
are the very opposite of the slouch and ea.sy 
position of the sailor, and consequently, iu ad¬ 
dition to the pains and penalties of sea-sickne.ss, 
he generally has to put up with one or two falls, 
and any amount of laughter. 

Marines are made useful at sea in anj* man¬ 
ner necessary on deck, but they arc not allowed 
to bo ordered aloft unless in a case of special 
emergency. They assist in hauling on the ropes, 
weighing anchor, cleaning, etc. Their special 
duty is of course that of “ sentry go,” but they 
are divided into tvro watches similar to the sea¬ 
men, and are on dock whenever their watch is 
on duty. 

The pay in the Royal Marines is as follows, 
but we must first explain that there are two 
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branches of the service, viz., tho Marine Light 
Infantry and the Marino Artillery:— 

Marino Light Infantry—Private, Is. 2d. a 
day; corporal, Is. 6d. ; sergeant, 2s. 2d, ; 
colour-sergeant, 2s. 8d. ; lieutenant, from 5s. 3d. 
to 78. 6d. a day according to lengtli of service ; 
captain, from lls. 7d. to 7d. ; major, 
16a. ; lieutenant-colonel, 17s. to 203. ; colonel- 
commandant, 3Ss. a day. 

JUrino Artillery—Gunner, la, 5|d. a day; 
bombardier, 2s. 2d. ; corporal, 2s. 4d. ; sergeant, 
3s. ; colour-sergeant, 3.s. 6d. ; lieutenant, from 
fis. 7d. a day to 7s. lOd. ; captain, from 12s. Id. 
to 14s. Id. ; major, IGs. ; Ueiitenant-colonel, 
17s. lOd. to 26s. 3d. ; colonel-commandant, 
40s. a day. 

The reader will perceive that there is a con- 
siderahle difToronoe in the pay in favour of tho 
Marine Artilleiy, and this coips is cou.sidercd 
the better of the two. As more education is 
required for it, they are generally a better ck-ss 
of men. 

The Marine Light Infantry wrar scarlet tunics, 
blue trousers with scarlet stripe, helmet with a 
star and a globe, with the word “Gibiultar’’ 
above, and the regiment.al motto, ‘ ‘ Per more, jier 
terrain,”konoath. The ifarine Artillery wear a 
blue tunic and blue tiousers. The helmet is 
the same as for the Infantry, with the exception 
of having a grenade instead of a star for tho 
plate. 

Marines are eligible for good-conduct pay at a 
penny a day for each stripe, in addition to the 
ordinary pay; and pensions are given upon tho 
same jiystem as in the Royal Navy ; while among 
the officers the half-pay runs from 16s. 9d. to 
148. 6d. for a colonel, down to 3s. 2d. or 3s. for 
a junior lieutenant of the respective corps. The 
retired pay runs from £600 a year, after forty 
years’ service, to £226 after twenty-two yeai-s’, 
w’liile there is a fairly liberal .scale of allowances 
for widows and orphans. 

Speaking of widows and orphans reminds us 
of “a dead marine,” and that of an anecdote told 
in connection witli William iv, when he was 
serving in the Navy. We mu.st first explain 
that in the Navy, as in many other classes of 
society, an empty bottle is termed “a dead 
marine.” One evening Prince AYilliam wa.s 
dining with a number of officers of the Navy anti 
Marines belonging to the fleet, we believe, in 
the West Indie.s, and after dinner he called out 
thoughtle.ssly, “ Waiter ! Bring me a bottle of 
wine, and take this marine away,” indicating an 
empty bottle by his side. 

Immediately an aged major who had gallantly 
done his duty in every quarter of the world rose 
to liis feet, and exclaimed, “ If you please, j'our 
Royal Highness, may 1 inquire why you compare 
an empty bottle to a member of the service to 
which I am proud to belong ? ” 

There was immediately a dead silence all 
round the table, and in a clear, hearty voice, 

William replied, “ Because, Major-, it has 

done its duty, and is ready to do it again.” 

With regard to the entry of officers into the 
Marinos, the question is at present under con¬ 
sideration, and may shortly be changed, but at 
the time I write the following is the routine. 
The age for entering the Marines is from sixteen 
to ei^iteen, and candidates must be five feet 
five inches in height. Candidates must obtain 
permission from the Jlilitaiy Secretary, Homo 
Guards, to attend the open competitive exami¬ 
nation held in July, and must send in their 
namo.8 to tho Secretary of tho Admiralty (wlio 
will supply all infonnatiou required on tho 
subject) as being desirous ot joining the 
Marines. 

The successful candidates in order of merit 
according to the number of vacancies will bo 
appointed lieutenants on probation, and will 
proceed to the Naval College at Greenwich. A 
successful candidate uuist deposit the sum o/£8(l 
with the AccounianUGciural of the Nmuj to pro- 
vide for his equipment at the Jy^aval College ani, 
onjoinhig his ditdsion. 

Two examinations of probationary lieutenants 
are held at Greenwich each year, and if a man 
passes both examinations he receives a commis¬ 
sion iu the Marine Artillery in order of 
merit. 
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If he passes the first examination and fails in 
tlic second Ut qualify for the Artillery he may 
receive a coinmiiision in ilariiie Li^ht Infantry ; 
but if ho does not pass tla? first examinalioii he 
will be excluded from either service. Officers 
on ])robation receive for the first session 5s. 3d. 
a day, and for the second Is. fid. a day extra for 
jnes.s-nioiiey. 

And hut, but not least, all candidates must 
produce a certifiiuite of their ability to sTcim, or 
they will be iuclij^ible. 

OlFicers on ])as.sin" tho final examination are 
sent to H.M.S. Excellent for gunnery and 
torpedo instruction, after which they go to head¬ 
quarters to Icani their drill and military duties 
atloat and asliore. 

The first opc*n competitive examination con¬ 
sists of the following subject : mathematics 
(fractious and firat book of Euclid), French, 
(iermaii, or some other modern language, En¬ 
glish dictation, geography, and geometrical 
drawing. 

This is termed the Preliminary Examination, 
after whiuh comes tho “ Furtlier Examination." 
1, Quadratic ci^uations, logarithms, geometry, 
plane trigononvjtry and mensuration; 2, Englisli 
contposition, history and literature ; 3, Latin ; 
4, Greek; 5, French; 6, German; 7, Chemistry; 
8, Geography ; and 9, Drawing. 

A candidate will not be flowed to choose 
more than four of the above subjects or less than 
two. 

In conclusion I must impress upon my 
readers that although tho Alarines are somewhat 
looked down upon, and most unjtistly, by the 
officers of the Army, yet they have one advan¬ 
tage over tho others, and that is, that a man 
in the Marines can live upon his pay, which is 
far from being the rule asliore. 



TcHing it "to the Marines.” 


Cernspottbence. 





Fury nml OTiiKns. -For making: a “Graph” the foh 
lowiiia forninlH can be recommended from personal 
e.xircricnce. The measurements arc to be Liken by 
weight: -Glycerine (pure), 6 parts; water, 4 parts; 
barium sulphate, 2 parts; tn;;ar, 1 part; piclatine 
(Nelson's is best), 1 part. After mixing them, let 
thtiiu so ik for at least twenty-four hours. Then 
me t at a gentle heat. Stir until thoroughly mixed, 
Mild pour the composition into a shallow t-iu pan. 
About six months avu we made one measuring 18in. 
by I4in.— i.e., the size for which 2s. is charged in 
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Beginning of the B.atuinq Season. —A very likely story • 


tlie shops. Including payment to a tinman for mak¬ 
ing the tray, It cost 38. Od. For ink, Judson’s \iolet 
dye answers well enough if notmorethan fiom thirty 
to forty copies are wanted; otherwise, we recoin- 
n'eiid that the ink (violet) should be purchased. 
When the surface of the Graph becomes smudgy, 
scrape it all out of the Imy, remelt it, stir it well, 
and pour it back again. We always melt it iu a cleou 
jam-pot placed in liut water. 

H. li. C.—You sliouM order the cover through your 
bookseller, who would probably also undeitiike tho 
binding for you. We cannot undertake binding of 
any kind for our readers. 

T. H. T. (Rfiinharo.)—The combined solitaire and fox- 
and-geese board was published with Part XIV'. Iliat 
Part may still be obtained, or the board may be had 
separat^y, price Id., lif order through the book¬ 
sellers. 

C. E. P. (Lambeth.)—Illustrated articles on Ven¬ 
triloquism, by a professor of the art. were given in 
our Inst volume, Nos. lG-18. All back numbers sre 
in print, and may be obtained by older through the 
booksellers. 

Enqdirbr (Norfolk).—Your suspicion is quite correct. 
The bird at the top of the third csliimn, p.'ige 635, is 
w rongly described as the bull-ttuch. It is the gold- 
hncli or thistle-tlnch. 

ESTOMOLOCIST-—We havG referred yonr question to 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. He regrets tliat he knows no 
method of applying the solution to such minute 
lepiduptera, and thinks that the only plan will , be 
to keep the drawer or box filled with the vapour of 
benzine. 

Mowbr.w.— 1. The description answers to thehedge- 
^.arrow. Local names differ so greatly that no 
dependence can be placed upon them. 2. Tnites 
differ widely. 3. Box is a little expensive at first, 
but it U enduring. 4. Consult a director}'. 5. ju'hn 
xxi. 25 6. We fail to undcratand the question. 

Didtmus.— 1. Make a bed like his owm, of fin© hay and 
dry leaves Feed the .animal on almost any kind of 
grain. 2. Boys arc often apt Ixith to talk and walk 
in their sleep, but they quickly lose these habits as 
they grow up. A few months ago we were startled 
in the dead of night bv a young lad who had, while 
asleep, made his way Into our room, and, after try¬ 
ing on our boots, wanted to get into our bed. He 
will probably lose the habit of sleep-walking alter his 
fright on awakening. 

W. Baiivy (Sandymount).~Do not buy birds' eggs. 
Look at Mr. Wood's papers on this subject. Cabinets 
can be bought at any naturalist's shop, but you will 
find that really good cabinets are somewhat expen¬ 
sive. 

A Suffkrer —The very distressing complaint which 
you mention U mostly caused by Indigestion, llieie 
is no reason why it should not be stoppei^ or rather 
removed. As to the best mode of removing it, con¬ 
sult a dul^ qualified man. 

William CA.XTON.—Mnki;.g ^latine is a verj-tedious 
and expensive business. You can buy the best gela¬ 
tine at any grocer's. 

E(j(J CoLLKCToR.—The eggs will not break spontane¬ 
ously. Rut, unless you empty them soon, they w ill 
become discoloured, and there is no way of restoriug 
the original colouring. 

G. Percival Riiopes. We have given your letter to 
the Rev. J, O. Wood. He will answer it more fully, 
but in tho meantime cannot understand bow you 
could have seen a vulture I 


J. Lucas.—W e do not approve of caging wild bir! 
and do not answer any queries on the subject. 

W. G. E.-'Tliere are plenty of shops in St. Marti- 
Lone where rabbits can be bought. The colo. 
locality, and size of the egg wliich you meutiou se 
to point to the linnet. I'he shape, howei 
puzzles ns, ns no bird which respe.eted itself wo 
lay an r-gg like a lop-aided pegtop with a pi 
chipped out of the large end. 

CH/Sji (York),—An Inteniational Chess Congress c 
be held ai Wiesbaden on the Sidof July, in wl 
many eminent iilayers will take part. We knoi 
no other. 

Pkter Trawl and Others.—The Rowland TTfll F 
is now cl'>8ed, and we will shortly acknowledge 
sums sent to us. At a meeting recently held at 
Mansion House, of the committee constituted to I 
steps for the erection of a statue of Sir Bowland 
in the City, ifV. Alderman Nottage presiding, it 
reported by Hie sub-committee ihnt the meiDL 
fund was ;kl6,537, of which A2,000 will be applie-] 
the statue iu the City and a memorial in Wcstmioi 
Abbey, where Sir Rowland Hill fa buried. The I 
will be applied as the nucleus of a benevolei t Ii 
for the help of aged and distreasod Fo6t-0fhce| 
vants. j 

Petit.— 1. The wicket-keeper stands close behind 
wicket of the striker, and it is his duty to take ©; 
ball that passes (he batter. Should he fail to d^ 
it passes to the long-stop, whose business it is t 
turn it to the wicket-keeper. The chief duty ol 
latter is to stump the batter when out of his gro 
2. In our next number. 3. Tho coloured plat 
soldiers will be given with our next part. It ca 
be had separately until issued iu the packet at 
completioD of the volume. 

Nautical.—T he expression “ L. VV. E.,” in the*ar 
on ‘Hints on bparriiig, Cauvaasing. and Bull 
Model Yachts,” is simply an abbreviation for 
water-line, t.c., the line on which a vessel floa 
the water with all her ballast aboard. 

n. H. and Others.—1. As understood by tlie 
autboritbs, au amateur oarsman or sculler inui 
an otliccr of Her Majesty's army or navy or 
service, a member of the liberal xivofesslous, « 
the universities or public schools, or of any e 
lislied boat or rowing club not containing meeb 
or professionals; and must not have compete 
any competition for either a stake, or mone 
entrance-lee, or with or agaiiisj; a profesaioua 
any prize; nor iiave ever taught, pursued, or ass 
In tlie pursuit of athletic exercises of any kind 
means of livelihood; nor havu ever been enjp 
in or about boats or in manual labour; n(>r 
mechanic, artisan, or labourer, 2. Itorues Ee 
course is one and a half miles. 

P. E. (Darlington,)—Tlie coins of Edward ni. 
groats, half-groala, pennies, hnlf-penn^es, 
furtliings. Tlie groat now averages iu value 
2.'i. 6d. to 3s. The coir s of William i. cannot 
certainty be distinguished from those of his i 
sois. The only coins of Richard Ca;ur-de-Tdoij 
Ing his name are those issued by his aulhori 
France, viz., those of Aquitaine and Poictou, of 
niinU there are pennies nud half-pouce. 

Pell Mell — l. We will endeavour to meet 
wishes in our next number. 2. You are quite 
There is this radical difference between the 
0>YN Paper and all its imitators. Its sirtich 
stories are written by the very highest authovl 
be obtained in the various fields of knowledsrc 
venture of which they treat. This is one 
merely to fill up the pages with improbable storl 
inipodsible illustrations <iuite another. I'ci h 
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pays a visit to the “ old country ” every 
live or six years. 

Uncle Dan brings over plenty of money, 
and generally stands treat wherever he 
goes, and whatever he does. And I am 
sorry to say it is not those of his relations 
who do him most credit dnring his absence 
who are tho most assiduous in their atten¬ 
tions to him when ho appears. You need 
not fancy that people who do not care to 


earn money are not fond of it. Many of 
those who work hardest to get, only do so 
for the pleasure of giving. Bi>t if anybody 
is always greedy to take, you may be sure 
he does not beUeve it is “ more blessed to 
give than to receive.” “ Give and take,” 
boys, is the right motto. The world is 
going wrong for everybody when those two 
verbs got divided. 

I can assure you eur Uncle Dan reads his 


D sclb Dan is our rich relation. He is 
the only one of all our family who 
made money. And he made it, where ho 
lives, among the Spaniards in South Ame¬ 
rica. But no has a British heart in his 
boeom, and since he has grown rich he 


I sat down on it and had a good cry." 
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nephews all sorts of lectures. He does not 
want any of us to think that he got on in 
the world by living an easy life, wearing 
fine clothes, eating good dinners, and 
dcefsng softly. But who grumbles at 
getting lectures which come in the shape 
of true stories about life in a far-off, wild 
country ? Why, I think the boys sometimes 
provoke Uncle Han to mako him give 
them. Ho is easily started, and when ouoo 
ho begins, one thing leads on to another. 

I oould tell you a string of stories he told 
us one day because he heard Cousin Jack 
making a fnss over having gone an. errand 
to a neighbouring town, where he didn’t 
know anybody, and had to hire a room 
at a strange inn and stay there for 
the night alone. Cousin Jack is just 
thirteen, and of course, in reality, he 
tliougbt the adventure a very grand and 
jolly thing, yet ho did not like to put it so, 
out made out what a hardship it was, and 
how he hod faced it, and so crowed over us 
in a back way, as it were. 

“Ab, boys!” said my Uncle Dan, 
dropping his newspaper on his knee and 
looking over his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
“you want something to make a fuss about! 
How would you have liked to bo me 
nearly fifty years ago, when the vessel 
which brought me from home set me down 
on the Mole, at Buenos Ayros, with a box 
of carpenter’s tools in my hand and a few 
liiillings iu my pocket? I can tell you, lads, 
at such times the very earth under a man’s 
foot feels a stranger, and the sky looks 
quite different from the old sky at home. 
1 never was one of the crying sort—not 
mere so at seventeen than I am now at 
seventy. But I don’t mind saying that the 
first use to which I put my tool-box was to 
lit down on it and have a good cry. And 
the women about came round. All sorts 
they wore, Spanish, and Basque, and 
Indian half-breed, and they patted me on 
the back, and paid me all kinds of com¬ 
pliments in languages I didn’t understand. 
Ent I’d have given ten years off my life 
to hear my own mother scolding me.” 

“ Oh, uncle, tell us all about it! ” we 
cried, rising up from all our comers and 
crowding round bim, like flies when a 
Bugar-hairel is opened—“ tell us all about 
it! What did you do next ? ” 

“What did I do next?” said the old 
gentleman, rather testily, and as if he were 
afraid we might emulate him in sentiment 
rather than in sense. “What did I do 
next? Shouldered my own box, to be 
sore, and took it to a lodging, and then 
looked out for work and bucklra to. 

“ Ah, those were stirring times, in these 
parts,” ho went on. “ The Spaniards were 
always fighting among themselves for the 
government—not electioneering and black¬ 
guarding each other in a friendly way like 
your Whigs and iTories, but cutting off 
beads and sticking in poniards, and who¬ 
ever did that msst had the best of the 
argument. Engush lives were generally 
Kifc, except it might be by way of an acci¬ 
dent ; but we to(K our safety in our own 
hands if we triefi to defend any of our 
Spanish acquaimancos. The time has 
h^n that when Bve goueto market to buy 
fruit I’VO seen, ^d up to the pillars, the 
heads of men I’lf been doing business with 
ibe week before,; and there they would be, 
all decked in thj coloured ribbons of their 
party, out of sheer malice and mockery, 

“ It was not human nature not to put 
oneself a little bit into the interests of one’s 
8 {nnish friends, and after I had a house of 
my own I myself have tamed a sharp cor- 
• r sometimes to save one or two. The two 


parties used to be called the Bed party and 
the Blue party, and they wore colours 
accordingly. 'The English residents never 
mixed iu the least in their political ques¬ 
tions, and they mostly bad friends on both 
sides, and, as this side would be in power 
one week and that the next, one never 
knew which of one’s friends would be iu j 
deadly danger and filing for his life next 
time one saw him. And then the opposite 
side knew who were his English fnends, 
and they generally suspected them, aud i 
came to look for him in their houses. 

“ Once a ‘ Blue ’ friend of mino had taken 
refuge in my place. Suddenly we saw the 
‘ Bed ’ soldiers come riding down the street, 
with their officer's face turned curiously 
towards the house. Do you suppose we 
pulled dowm the blinds ? Not we. I gave 
the word of command, ‘ Let everybody mn 
to a window, throw it wide open, and 
stretch his head out.’ And so we did; 
your aunt, her mother, and ail the ser¬ 
vants. The whole house seemed turned 
inside out. The stem face of the ‘Bed’ 
officer relaxed, aud he looked up aud 
laughed and nodded to mo. Where do you 
think the ‘ Blue ’ man was ? Standing in 
the dining-room, bolt upright against the 
space between the windows where your 
aunt and I stood. 

“ But that wouldn’t have served him if 
the soldiers had had a warrant to search 
the house, as they sometimes did. We’d 
have had to find out something else then, 
and we had to do these things on the spur 
of the moment; they’re not to be planned 
out beforehand, as, indeed, very little can 
be in this life. And a strong hand was 
often needed, lads, as well as a quick brain. 
Why once the soldiery were crowding up 
the ooixidor, and a man and my wife’s 
brother were shut in the room at its end, 
with no way except down the passage past 
them, 9r through a window thirty feet 
from the groimd._ My wife’s brother had 
a scheme in a minute. He caught up the 
Spaniard in his arms, and holding him 
out of the window, bade him scramble for 
dear life on to the roof above and lie dovm 
behind a coping there. And he managed 
it. The soldiers never thought of that 
place, and went off without finding him. 
You see they had no special reason for 
thinking he was with us; he might be 
anywhere, and if they stayed too long 
searching they knew he would got warning 
of their coming and make off farther and 
farther. And so they hurried away. We 
call ourselves the Argentine Bepublic now, 
aud wo have been some sort of republic 
always.” 

“ But I thought republics were always 
so free, and grand, and prosperous,” said 
Cousin Jack. 

“ My boy,” answered my umcle, “ the 
government of a country is always like the 
people of that country. You can’t mako 
a free, tolerant, generous republic out of 
an ignorant, selfish, cruel people. People 
who have votes generally vote for those 
most like themselves, who promiso them 
the kind of things they want. Most of the 
Spaniards of those times were ignorant 
and bigoted and cruel, and they chose the 
most bigoted and bloodthirsty among 
thorn to be their ministers, and the minis¬ 
ters in their turn elected the most selfish 
and cruel among themselves to be the 
President, and be had it all his own way 
till the other side found some'body still 
more fierce and bloodthirsty who wrenched 
the government from him. You can’t 
have a good government till the people of 
a ooun^ ai'e mostly indined to good, and 


when they are that—you can't have a 
bad government, at least not for long.” 

“Do you remember many Presidents, 
uncle ? ” wc asked. 

• “ No; I forget ^em instead. They 
were not worth remembering. Only 
nobody in the province can forget one 
fierce Spaniard called Bosas. Perhaps he 
was not much more cruel than some of the 
otisers, but be was clever and strong, and 
muiaged to do what they only want^ to 
do. 'There are many queer, dark stories 
about him andihis stays.” And just then 
.sve saw a smile sUol over the old gentle¬ 
man’s face. 

“ Bosas was a queer mixture in many 
ways. He liked beauty of all kinds, and 
ingenious things. In bis garden thwe was 
a singular contrivance by which any person 
could be raised to a considerable height— 
say about fifty feet—whence he could 
command a wide and beautiful view, which 
could not bo seen from the grpimd. Of 
course an attendant was always summoned 
to wind and unwind this strange machine. 
Well, Don Bosas bad a pretty daughter, 
and, naturally enough, a nice young mau 
fell in love with her. Somehow, he didn't 
please the old man. I don’t know 
whether he wasn’t rich enough, or whether 
he didn’t belong to the right party, or what 
it might be which was wrong; but one day, 
when the young folks were love-making, 
old Don Bosas arrived suddenly on the 
scene. They were very frighten^, I dare 
say ; but it was astonishing how civil the 
old gentleman was to the young one. He 
even offered to show him over the grounds. 
He actually invited him to ascend big pet 
machine and view the prospect. There 
was no servant at band, but Don Bosas 
would condescend to wind him up himself. 

I don’t know whether the young man 
really felt quite secure, or whether be made 
believe to seem so because he did not know 
what else to do. At any rate, up he went. 
And then the malicious old man laughed 
and wffihed away, aud left him there, help¬ 
lessly suspended in mid-air. He left hnn 
there all night, out in the sickening, heavy, 
midnight dew. In the morning he appeared 
again, and as be unwound the poor boy, 
he asked him, “Are you cooled now, eh ? ” 
.And the lad was glad to make off, 
and I suspect be never came back, for I 
believe Emanuelita Bosas lemanned un¬ 
married.” 

“ He oould not have been much in love, 
then,” promptly decided my valiant cousin 
Harry, who is just seventeen years old. 

“ His next visit might have cost him his 
life,” responded my uncle. “ So, you see. 
people are much the seune all round, tuid 
those who are impleasant at a distance are 
no nicer when you’re near, as some people 
seem to fancy. Bosas was a terrible mon¬ 
ster. He had not the least regard for life. 
Often, 08 I was going into my workshop of 
a morning, I would hear the guns on tht 
Plaza go ‘ Pop, pop, pop! ’ and I would 
know that with every soimd there ended 
the life of a man who had done nothin f 
but differ a little from Don Bosas. O 
course, he was very much hated, and peO’ 
pie tried to kill him, but he was so wan 
that this was not easy. Once be receive! 
a gift of a beautiful carved box, but h 
was so suspicious of it that he would no 
let it be opened till it was put under water 
and then it was found that if tbis had no 
been done it would have exploded, aiii 
killed everybody round.” 

“ How did he come to an end ab last? 
asked Cousin Jack. 

“My boy,” said my nncle, “ be did n< 
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-come to an rnd for nmny years after, and 
then he died pi acoabl)’ in his l»e<l in one of 
your quiet English seiiside towns, where 
he ifKjnt his old age. But his |>ow< r did 
not last very long. 'NVhat can’t l>e endured 
has to be cured, and Rosas nnide himself 
so feared and hated that his friends grew 
fewer every day, and his enemies more 
numerous. Another civil war broke out, 
sod this time he was defeated; and in his 
hour of defeat he did something so cruel 
and treacherons that I should think it cost 
even him his last admirer on his own side. 

'* He had stationed some of his forces 
m reserve in a large country house, while 
he with the rest of his truoi>8 should fight 
the decisive battle not far off. He was 
utterly routed, and managed to escape 
almost alone from the field. His flight lay 
put this country house, and the sentinels 
of hit reserve saw him oomo pelting down 
the road on his blood horse. He knew that 
the enemy was in hot pursuit behind him, 
&nd he knew too that they were in such 
numbers that while his reserves could offer 
Doefft^ual resistance, any resistance stall 
WM likely to cost every life among them. 
But the most incffe^ctutd re8i.stance, the 
merest slaughter of his faithful adherents, 
would gain a little more time for securing 
his own safety ; and so as he rode past he 
shooted to his men to stand Hnn and fire 
when they saw the foe, as he was only on 
hiiway to fetch fresh remforL*(*ments. His 
poor soldiers obeyed him. Ah, my boys, a 
friend of mine saw that country liouse next 
<hj—a terrible sight, enough to dye all the 
world red for his ey<*s ever after. And 
remember those were Rosas’s friends! ‘ Tlie 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.* 
He escaped the country, with bis daughter 
disused in man’s clothes, and ho lived to 
be an old, old man wheeled about in a Bath 
chair among innocent English children on 
a Hampshire Ix'ach, and making fantastic 
rules for the conduct of his own funeral.” 

(To be eontinued.) 
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THE AQUABIinff; 

BOW TO rORM, STOCK, AKI) KEEP IT. 

By the Kev. J. G. Woon, m.a., f.l.8. 

L ast yenr I gave in the 
Boy’s Own' Pai'Er 
a short account of Shore 
and Pond Ifunting, to¬ 
gether with n few hinU ns 
to mnriue and fresli-water 
ai|uaria. So nnuiy letters 
Were received from cor- 
re8|)ondents who wisheil 
for further instruction on 
the subject, tliat it was 
agreeil between the Eilitor 
and myself to insert a 
series of papers on the 
first opportunity. 

It cannot be ])retended 
tliat an exhaustive work 
can be comprcKsod into 
10 small a space, but tho reader may lx* assured, 
dat the hints wliich >YiU be given are the re.sult 
of personal experience, and will form asufiieient 
pide ht those who really wish to study the 
abject. 

la the first place, let mo disabnso tlie reader 
d the very common notion tliat an aquarium 
^ a costly and complicated eilifice of glass and 
fietal, and conse<iueiitly out of the leuch of 
^*5t boys. 

Of course there are such atjuaria, and very 
|nrity iliey look iu shop windows ; but they are 
^le needless, and the most ordinary appliances 
^ answer for an aquarium, whether the water 
«salt or fresh. 

B'en ghisa jars are not needed, and, as a rule. 


should l)e avoided, a.s they do not ex[»o,M« sutli- 
cieiit surfarc to the atmosphere. It must ix* 
reinenil'ered tli.it the iiihsibitJiuts possess respi¬ 
ration as well us those of land, though many of 
them resjtire through the iiiterinediato agency of 
water. 

The object of the resjnration is to purify or 
regenerate the blootl, and this is done by means 
of oxygen. Xow water absorbs much oxygen 
from the air, .and unless it c.in do so the crea¬ 
tures which live in it will soon |^crish. 

For example, it is well known that if water 
be boiled, and allowed to cool in a tiglitly-eb)sed 
vessi-l, and Iwh bo put into it, the tish will 
almost immediately die. If, however, the water 
be exposed to tlie air for pome time in a wide¬ 
mouthed vcs-Sfl, the fish will suffer no harm. 

Many n young naturalist luts been dlsiip- 
jiointed bv finding the inhabitants of his 
anuarium die mysteriously, and in nine cases out 
ot ten the reason may be found in lack of oxygon. 

Any one wiio visits the great aquaria at 
Biigldon, the Crystal Palace, etc., will .see how 
canfullr the supply of air is kept up. It is 
driven, by oonstantiy-working machinei-y, down 
to the bottom of tbe tank, and can lie seen 
rising to the surface in tiny bubbles, like tliose 
of aerateil waters. 

Id the shops where aquaria arc selj the dealer 
will always supply glas.s syringes for the puryxise 
of freshening the water. Tim syringe should 
Ik- filled, held at least a foot alxivc the surface, 
and the contents dis<-harged snuartly into the 
vesstd. The water will carry air to the bottom, 
when«-o it w ill be distributed through the fuitire 
%'ess«d, and ofr^n, when the inhalutants on' 
becoming languid, a few dischargc-sof the syringe 
will eiUiven tlicm wonderfully. 

Take care tliut the syringe be a glass one. 
Metal syringes are sure to eorrode moio or less, 
and are e^juallysure to carry poi.soii into the w ater, 
and, as gla«.s .syringes are now as cheaj> as those 
made of metal, there is no e.xcuse for employing 
any otliers. 

Another mode of supplying oxygen is by 
means of water-plants. If tho reader be any¬ 
thing of a lx)tanist he will know that jdauts ul.so 
need respiration, thongli the procc.ss is exactly 
the ix'verse of that which governs animal life. 
Animals take oxygen into their sy.stein by 
means of lungs or gills, and they eject carbonic 
aci<l gas in its stead. This gas, though abso¬ 
lutely fatal to animals, is the breath of life to 
plants, wijich al*sorb it into their system, and 
give out oxyg'-n in.stead. 

Any one who has watclicd a water-weed in a 
gla-ss ve.sscl will liavc se«'n that little bubbles ot 
air are continually rising fi*om tho loaves and 
piussiug through the water. AVheii this gas is 
collecti‘4l it is found to be oxygen, whiidi tho 
plant has evolved in ]>Iaee of the earbonic acid giis 
which it has absorbed. 

Plant-life will, tluTcfore, he useful in an 
aquarium. TImto will be no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining it, for tlie air is always so charged with 
the s|)ori'S of coiifervoid vegetation that if water 
bo left ex]> 0 Red to it, and especially if tlie sun 
be allowed to shine on it, a coating of given 
vegetation will .soon cover the .sides of the ve-ssel. 
Indeed, it will often grow so rapidly that it 
renders the glass .sides of the vessel quite opaque, 
and must w? cleared away before tho inmates 
can be seen. 

If the Tender have access to any river, stream, 
lake, or pond, ho will have no difficulty iu ob¬ 
taining one water plant, which, although a very 
p‘st in our streams, is a graceful, elegant plant, 
and exceedingly useiiU to the aquarian naturalist. 
It is the .American weed, Endorca canadrnnSf 
a plant which hn.s been in some way imported 
from Xortli America, and which *has taken 
po.s.«efi«ion of tlie whole couiitn,’ in a most won¬ 
derful manner. It is conipo.sed of long, roundt'd, 
bi'anclied stems, surrounded at short intervals 
by whorls of slight leaves. Each of these whorls 
is capable of propagating the jdant, and of grow¬ 
ing oven wlien Hoating loosely in tho water. 
Consoquently the plant has increased with mar¬ 
vellous ra]»idity, clioking rivers and streams. 

1 have tor some time been watching its mode 
of gTX)wth in a gl;ifi.s vessel. 

After being in the vessel for a day or two some 


of the leaves tum yellow at the tips, and it look.<» 
iu if it were going to die; but, on e.xamiiimg it 
closely, it W'iJl be .seen that from the junction of 
a leaf-whorl with tho .stem a little white wotlet 
is lK*ginnin^ to protrude. I’liis grows with ex¬ 
ceeding rapidity, and by degn.'fs becoiixes gioen. 
Meanwhile a tiny green fan hits been lorraing at 
the end. 

This soon sprcad.s, and show.s itself to be a 
complete leaf-whorl, from tb-* centre of whbdi 
another little fan is ]irotiudii>g. TliU again 
sprcatls and produces a Ihii-^I wliori, aud so tiro 
plant goe.s on with its marvellously rapid pro¬ 
duction until it fills the vessel. 

A curious iiistauce of its rapid growth was 
lately shown at the (Jry.stal Pulaee. 

Fireworks are continually e.xhibited there on 
a gigantic scale, and when there are cascades of 
fire, rockets by the thousaiub goUlea rain, 
coloured bombarilmeuts, etc., ete., a vast amount 
of the material falli to the ground before it 
is extinguished. 

Fearing le.st these tire-droppings might injiiro 
the turf, the pyrotechnist diagge*! out a Urge 
quantity of the endorea f\om tlm v.arioas basins 
and spread it on tlie grass. Some of the otticiahs 
tliought that the basins would be spoiled by 
being denuilod of vegetation, but, no matter 
bow fre<juent were tho liiowork.s, or how much 
of the eudorea was ilragg'^l from them, tho 
basins seemed as full as ever, and are still, with 
its leafy inas.se6. 

I W’ell remomboj its apjM.-anmce in the Isis, 
and the eonstermitii'n whndi its mpid increase 
produced among the oarsmen. Tlio ordinary 
weeds were bad enough, tuit tlie thick masses of 
the eudorea are 8imj)ly unendurable, their leaf* 
whorls clinging heavily round the blades of the 
oar, and rendering their use a toil rather than a 
pleasure. 

In one respect it is a costly weed. It cannot 
be let alone, or it would entirely choko up the 
stream. It cannot bo exterminated, owing to 
its prolific cliaractcr, and tho process of cutting 
or dragging it hivs to 1>*‘ ie|>eaUMl over and over 
again iu a single season it the water is to be 
even tolerably clear. 

However, the aquarium keeper ft-mls it a very 
useful plant, as it thrivos well in a room, 
does not obstniet the light, and serves as a rest¬ 
ing-place for many of tlieKinall aquatic creatures. 
The Valisncria will be found ecjually useful. 

Frog-bit, JJ^droefurt'U f/wrs 2 ts*rana:f will 
answer well cnougli, and no aquarium should 
be without some duckweed, sisthc under .surface 
of the little floating leaves, and the slender, 
pc-ndent roots, atlord liai)itatlons for the smaller 
inhabitants of the water, the most remarkable of 
which is pfirhaps the Ifydra polyp, of whoso 
mode of life wc shall soon have to treat. 

At the sea-side tlie green and purple lavers 
{[7m) will answer a similar jmrpose, but the 
brown species will cause the water to putrefy 
and kill the inmates. 

As to tlio vessel whieli is employed as an 
aquarium, almost anything which will hold 
water will an.swer the purpo.so, j*rovi<ied that a 
large surface be fc.\po.sed to tho air. A basin 
will do, so will a j>ic-dish or a milk-pan. Do 
not have a largo aquarium, hut keep as many 
small vessels as you can manage. uTienever I 
j^o to tho seaside, I always study the habits of 
tlie animals, and watch them in captivity. But 
1 do not burden myself with an experi.sive 
aijiiarium ; I buy a few choaj) dishes'and basins 
of various sizes, use them during my stay, and 
leave them behind when 1 vacate the lodgings, 
thus propitiating the l.andhuiy at parting. 

Depth in an aquarium is always disadvan¬ 
tageous, a.s you ought to be able to get at any 
object without disturbing another. Moreover, 
creatures are apt to die, and must be removed 
at once, or they will putrefy and corrupt the 
water. This will ^yo hurtful to the other inha¬ 
bitants even in fivsb water, but when marine 
aquaria are kept, it is ‘ crtain death. The 
water, too, turns black and opaque, and emits 
so horrible a stench that it must be thrown 
aw.ay, and the vessel washed with some disin¬ 
fecting solution, such as C’oiidy’s Fluid, before 
it can DO used again. 

As the general priudples on which aquaria 
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are managed are applicable both to fresh and 
gait water atjiiaria, we will begin with the 
former. 

Frrsh-water AgrARiA. 

One piece of practical advice which 1 offer to 
the beginner is that he should not trouble him- 
Belf al^ut the appearance of his acpiaria. 

I have seen many illustrations representing 
the most charmingly picturesque aquaria that 
could be imagined, fitteil up with fountains, 
rockwork, and flowers, ainl tenanted by a vast 
variety of living creatures. {Su Illustrations.) 

One of these, (galled, I believe, an aqua-viva- 
xium, obtained great favour with the public—on 
paper. It was a perfect palace of an edifice, 
oompo.sed of metal, stones, glass, and wire. In 
the middle was a small artificial pond for the 
aquatic animals, and around the pond and in 
the crevices of the rock-work were ferns, gm.sses, 
mosses, «and flow’ers, all growing in the richest 
profusion. It was inhabited by fish, insects, 
oeetles, butterflies, May-flies, dragon-flies, etc., 
all forming a sort of “happy family.” Ex- 
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pericnced naturalists contemplated with amused 
wonder an arraiigomont which was about as 
sensible as putting sheep, oxen, lions, tigers, 
leopards, and wolves into a sheep-fold, and 
expecting them to live in amity with- each 
otner. 1 very much doubt whether any per¬ 
sons with more money than sense ever tried 
to reproduce this amazing structure, which most 
assuredly was due to the imagination of the 
artist; but if they did, the success of their 
experiment would be about equal to that of the 
happy family in the sheep-fold. 

One of the mo.st usual mistakes made in setting 
op an aquarium is the neglect of its bed. 

People seem to think that all they have to do 
is to put a convenient amount of stones, mud, 
shells, etc., into a vessel, pour water over it, 
let it stand so that the mud may settle, and 
then pot into the water a miscellaneous assembly 
of fishes, molluscs, insects, newts, and Crustacea. 

Consequently those animals which are not 
eaten by their companions in imprisonment lose 
their ability, pine away and die. Then the 
disappoiirted o>vner puts in more water, stocks 
the aquarium afresh, and finds that the same 
result invariably happens. 

Then he loses heart and dispenses blame in 
all directions. He blames the maker of the 
aquarium, who, he is sure, bos mixed some 


poisonous ingredient with the cement. He ] 
blames the shopkeeper from whom he purchased i 
his specimens. He blames the writer of the 
book or magazine article which induced him to 
set up an aqiiariucn, and pronounces him to be 
an ignorant impostor. But he never thinks of * 
blaming his own thoughtlessness or stupidity. ' 

He never seems to reflect that he has altered ' 
the conditions in which the animals lived before 
they were confined within an aquarium. He 
never tliinks that, as they are removed from 
their usual food supply, tliey mu.st be artificially 
fed with the same nutriment to which they had 
been accustomed. 

He never considers that cleanliness and an 
abundant supply of oxygen are as needful for , 
the inhabitants of aquaria as of hous(*.‘<, and 
that each will equally sicken and die if deprived 
of those necessaries. I 

So let the bed of your aquarium be of clean 
stones and gravel. Boiling them is always a j 
good precaution, in order to destroy injurious 
substances. The ** mould,” or fungus, for ex¬ 
ample, which infests fishes, makes them | 
unsightly at first, and ends by killing 
them, is never seen in really pure water, 
and when it attacks the fish of a stream, 
can always be traced to some impurity in 
the water. The interior of shells is a fre¬ 
quent source of fungus, and I recommend 
tnat they be rinsed several times with 
Condy’s Fluid after washing. 

After boiling the stones, gravel, «and 
shells, wash them well in nmuing water, 
and you will then, by taking a little 
trouble at first, save yourself from cease- , 
less worry and disappointments. 

Having ensured tlie absolute cleanli- • 
ness of the vessel and everything in it, . 
you may begin to stock it. This must 
DC done in a very cautious manner, as 
the temptation to overstock is very great. 

So, the first and most important point 
is, not to overcrowd the vessel.s with life, 
wliethcT animal or vegetable. It is a mis¬ 
take that is made by almost every begin¬ 
ner ; but, as he gains experience, he limits 
the inhabitants of the aquaria as ruth¬ 
lessly as a good gardener thins his grapes. 
No absoluto rules can be given, as much 
depends on the shape and capacity of the 
vessels, the quality of the water, and so forth. 
Knowledge must be bought by practical ex¬ 
perience in aquarium-keeping, as in otlier mat¬ 
ters of life. 

Another thing to be remembered is that, as a 
rule, the inhabitants of the water are not only 
carnivorous but predaciou8,and that the stronger 
will kill and devour the weaker. As in the 
course of the following pages we shall have to 
refer to several aquatic animals, their fitness 
for the aquarium will bo easily ascertained. 

Piesh-water snails may be found everywhere, 
and will be rather useful than otherwise if the 
aquarium be of glass. 

They feed largely on the confer%’oid growths 
which I have mentioned, and thus help to keep 
the glass free from the green scum which is so 
apt to obscure it 

If you have not a glass aquarium, put a 
water snail into a thin tumbler or clean wine¬ 
glass, and watch the progress of the animal 
with the aid of a pocket lens. 

The first point which will be noticed is the 
mode in which the foot is applied to the glass, 
and by successive undulatious of its soft surface 
enables the creature to glide on its way with a 
slow, steady, and equable motion. The flexible 
tentacles are in constant motion, and seem to 
take cognisance even of the minute aquatic 
animals which come near them. 

Next will be noticed the mouth, with its 
protrusive lips. When the creature is at rest 
the mouth is only visible as a brown point, but 
as it glides over the glass or herbage the lips are 
perpetually protruded, the mouth opened, and 
the wonderful tooth apparatus is applied to the 
objects over which it passes. This apparatus is 
too complicated to he described without dia¬ 
grams, but should be examined by means of a 
tolerably powerful microscope—if possible with 
the aid oi polarised light. 


It is w’cll known that many molluscs are 
carnivorous. The common whelk, for example, 
is caught in great numbers by flesh baits. 
There are others which may be termed cannibals 
as well as carnivorous, for they not only devour 
other molluscs, but actually Iwre holes through 
their shells when they cannot reach the inmatea 
in any other way. 

I discovered, however, in rather a curious 
way, that the water snail was carnivorous. I 
had some water spiders, and one of them died. 
A water snail which was in the same ve&scl 
soon found that the spider was dead, glided 
directly towards it, and in a short time devuuml 
all the soft parts of the body. It tried very 
hard to eat tnc legs also, but their shelly sur¬ 
face and spiked hairs entirely baffled the water 
snail. 

After a time there will be little jelly-like- 
lumps adhering to the glass, and bearing some 
resemblance to boiled sago. These are the egg- 
clusters of the water snau, each egg being clearly 
distinguishable. If a magnifying-glass be ap> 
plied to the eggs a tiny snail may be seen m> 
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each whirling round and round with ceaseless: 
activity. In course of time the young water 
snails burst from their envelope. They then 
whirl no more, but simply glide over the plants 
or glass with the same steady pace that has 
been noticed in the parent. 

Another well-known aquatic mollusc is the 
Planorbis, for which I believe no reallv popular 
English name has been recognised. There are 
several species of Planorbis, and they can be 
at once recognised by their singular resemblance 
to the “Catherine-wheel” firework. The 
Latin name Planorbis is sufficiently distinc¬ 
tive of their form of shell. 

These shells are extremely plentiful, and may 
often be found lying on the bed of the stream oi 
pond, the inhabitants having perished. They 
dislike swiftly-flowing streams, preferring th€ 
ditches and nvulets which feed these streams, 
or the slack water which is always to be found 
in the little bays formed by the curves of the 
bank. Small shells of the Planorbis, whethei 
empty or tenanted, are in ^at favour with the 
caddis-w’orms, which miAe their wonderfu' 
dwellings of any imaginable substance whicl 
can bo pressed into their service. 

There are, of course, bivalve molluscs, o 
which the fresh-water mussel is a go<^ example 
I do not, however, recommend it for tbt 








jduariuis, 03 its normal residence is the mud, 
ia which it lives deeply buried. There it does 
sothiag, bat Lies still in the same place, merely 
,,;k>siog its shells more or less at intervals. 
'Sam, the charm of an aquarium consists in 
Tatchiog what its inhabitants do, and inferring 
imm their proceeding in captivity what are 
tkdr habits when at liberty. 

Still, this mussel has some interest, inasmuch 
u it famishes the fresh-water i>earls which at 
time formed an important part of British 
)mia<Tce. The well-known artilicial pearls 
ndaced bv the Chinese are obtained from a 
iTge miiuel, and not from the pearl-oyster, as 
j^eoerally supposed. 

Voa may have a fish or two in the aquarium, 
het it must be remembered that fish consume a 
tjuautiW of oxy^n, and therefore that the 
niai most have a large surface for exposure 
tttheiir. Perhaps th*' stickleback will be as 
a fish as you can have, as it Is small, 
Tttily shaped, and active. If you arc vcr>’ 
.'tiiaste your sticklebacks may build one of 
wonderful neats. 

U its native streams the male stickleback 
^lays the most splendid colours during the 
season, and glows gorgeously in scarlet 
Jiigoil But in captivity It loses this splendid 
..oariiv, jast as tne JSsop-prawo loses iu 
:ifal crimson atripoa when taken from the 
< ttd placed in a tank. 

Tbe habits of Newta are interesting and well 
^ watching, but these creatures will require 
i to themselves. 

Ute be kept, I recommend a plant of Vul- 
its long, narrow, pliant leaves arc 
the new t wants wnen depositing its 
I well remember at Oxford, sofne thirty 
n*y extreme delight in firKling out 
Bole in which the newt disposes of its eggs, 
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I and my utter discomfiture at learning that the 
dist'overy hod been anticipated long before. 

I The mode of egg-laying adopted by the newt 
* is very remarakaole, if not, indeed, unique. The 
' creature looks out for some long, narrow leaf, 

! and then deposits an egg upon it, fixing it with 
a sort of natural glue, which is not soluble in 
water ; then, with the aid of its fore-paws, it 
tw’ists the leaf round the egg, securing it firmly 
in its place. 

It must be rememb6re<l that newts breathe 
atmo.spheric air, and that they like occasionally 
to leave the water. For their comfort, therefore, 
it is a.s well to pile a few stones in the centre of 
the vessel, so that the topmost stone projects 
above the surface of the water. The newts will 
often crawl up the stones and lie half out of the 
water, their lithe wet bodies clinging so closely 
to the stones that the newt can scarcely be 
distinguishH from the object on which it rests. 

In common with all their kind, the newts, 
although they can endure a wontlerfully long 
fast, are extremely voracioiLs when they have the 
I opportunity. They generally feed upon a<]uatic 1 
insects and lan’jp, but they are very fond of \ 
earth-worms, and if a worm be thrown into the j 
water it will seldom reach the bottom before it ’ 
is seized by a newt. i 

They almost invariably catch the worm by the j 
middle, and eat it by a number of quick, snap- i 
ping bites, employing their fore paws all the 
while in tucking the wriggling ends of the 
worm into the sides of the mouth, 
t Every now and then the newts shed their 
' skins, and 1 have always found them do so if 
I shift^ into another vessel, or if the water be 
' changed. The shed skins are not eaten, as is 
the ease with frogs and toads, but are left in 
1 the water, where they look exactly as if they 
I were made of gold-beater’s skin. If a piece of 




white cardboard be introduced beneath the 
skins, they can be coaxed to lie flatly upon it, 
and can be lifted out of the water intact. They 
will adhere closely to the cardboard if it be 
slowly dried, and will have a very pretty effect, 
looking uore like delicately shadtxl drawmgs 
than actual objects. 

Neither Fuoos nor Toads should have any 
place in an aquarium. They are interesting 
creatures, and their habits are worthy of exami* 
nation, but they cannot exhibit those habits if 
kept in water. A glass fern-case, with a shallow 
water-pan, and plenty of stones, ferns, and moss, 
is the best habitation for a captive toad or 
frog. As, therefore, fern-cases cannot be 
reckoned os aquaria, the fregs and toaids can 
find no place in this paper, wliich is e-xclusively 
devoted to inhabitants of the water. 

[To be continued.) 






BOYS versus MEN AT FOOT-BALL.-THE RIVAL TEAMS. 


L Let*amusing sketch shows the roinpetitors ia a game in which boys wire pitted against men, and Iw-nt them by four goals to one. Tt is copied 
» volnmo of lithographs, entitled “ Kan<lom Dr.uvings of D.irlingtoniau Doings,” by Jolm Hinsdale. AVc shall doubtUss have something 
spy of the good ola game of foot-ball on a future occa.-iiou. 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING 

By a Memdeii oe tiif, London Athletic 
Cl.UH, 

{Oontiiwcd from pa^jf 5S3.) 

N first ar- 
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j C—Jdrinking, 

AV hen once 

~^ in condition, 

a little latitude in diet may be allowed, ])nic- 
tioe being then snflicient to l^rrp in condition, but 
unless attention is i>aid to quantity, while 
sweating down, all yom- work will be in vain. 

The following has been found to be the most 
nourishiug and therefore best diet to adopt when 
in training:— 

Break’fmt. —Chop or steak, or a couple of 
lightly-boiled ncw-Iaid eggs, with dry toast or 
stale bread, and about half aj'intof tea. AVater- 
cress wIk'u in season. 

Dinii'r. —A goo«l cutof roast mntton or beef, 
with a little vegetable In season (avoid too many 
potatoes), followed by a light pudding if desired, 
such us tapioca or tum: . 

Tcct. —A lightly-boiled egg, with toast or stale 
bread, and about half a pint of tea. 

Supper. —A biscuit or cnist of bread. 

Tlie above of enuree need not be absolutely ; 
observed to the letter, but upon .such basis 
^hould the diet be regulated, and with such 
modifications as the trainee’s appetite and in¬ 


clination may suggest, always remembering to 
avoid highly seasoned foods, salt meats, !t 2 ^iri(s, 
etc. 

Butter, sugai*, and milk should only be taken 
ill moderate (piantities. A little good marma¬ 
lade may be indulged in occasionally. Fresh lish, 
such a.K sole or whiting, is not a bad change for 
breakfast. AvoM soups and cheese. Alw'ays 
eat your bread stale, two or three <Iays old. 
AA^liob-meal bread is much better tlian white. 
Ten is better than coffee, but the latter is not 
absolutely prohibited. 

The quantity of liquid taken during the day 
should not exceed one quart—that ie, hidf a pint 
at each meal, until in condition, when an 
additional half-pint may be allowed. 

Before going into training it is necessary to 
take a gentle aperient, to get rid of any undi¬ 
gested food that may remain. For tliis pur¬ 
pose nothing is better than the ordinary fom- 
pound rhubarb pills. A couple taken on alter¬ 
nate nights will do all that is necessarj*. 

The U.SF. of the Eatii. 

This is one of the most important adjuncts to 
training, and its use is only second to the use I 
of exercise. Of the many varieties known in 
private life—the shower, the plunge, and the 
sponge—the shower and sponge are the best for 
training purposes. The stwnge is, of course, ! 
the easiest to obtain. I 

Immediately upon rising, the cold bath j 
ehould be taken. The use of some kind of 1 
salt {“ Brill’s Sea-batha ” we like the best) will | 
be found n grateful addition, and, to most (?on- : 
stitutions. jirove highly invigorating to the i 
system. A good towelling should follow, until i 
a glow pervades the .surface of tlie body. l)o i 
not mind rubbing liard, nor the roughness of' 
the towel ; if you are in good health, the j 
rougher the better. I 

* Hottrs. I 

Presuming that the reader is occupied in 
business during the day, and has only the 
evening available for practice, the time should 
be divided as follows:— 


I Kise at 6 or 6.30 (during the summer months), 

I bath, and rub down ; out for a gentle walk for 
I about half an hour ; home, and u.se light dumb- 
j bells (two to three |>ounds weight eacli). BreaJe- 
I fast at eight. AA'alk to business (if practicable). 

I Dinner at 1 or 1.30. Tea at 6. Practise at 
1 your distance any time between 6.30 and 8.30. 

; Supi>er at 9.30. To bed by 10. 

In the winter time another hour’s sleep in the 
morning may be indulged in. 

AVallang exercise is at all times beneficial, 
and conducive to condition. It should there¬ 
fore be taken whenever possible. Avoid riding 
when your destination is within walking dis¬ 
tance, and, above all, have plenty of fresh air. 
The bedroom window should be open at the top 
I all night, care being taken that the bed is not 
in such a position as to catch the draught. 

A biscuit may ])e eaten before starting on the 
i morning’s walk ; it will prevent that lassitude 
I w’hich very often ensues from exercise at an. 

[ unusual hour. 

Totally eschew .smoking. The uso of tobacco 
is fatal to good wind. 

The reader is now in posse.ssioa of the primary 
lules of training. AVe must reiterate, however, 
that it is not imperative that they should be 
striclly followed. Some people in training 
require more food than others. Those of spare- 
build require more liquid than those of full habit. 
A very little experience will teach a man what 
suits iris constitution. He must not, however, 
give way entirely to his appetite ; some self- 
denial w’ill have to be exercised. 

One of the most difficult things to contend 
against is thirst, and thirsty you will certainly 
be while redin ing yourself. Do not, however, 
attempt to relieve yourself by drinking, or up- 
goes your weight a^^in. Great relief will be 
experienced by plunging the luiuds intocold water 
and laving the neck and face. After getting 
into condition, the thirst will disappear and the 
quantity of liquid W'e have mentioned (one quart 
per day) will prove quite sufficient to satisfy*. 

In our next article we will deal with practice 
at the different distances. 

(To be eoiitinued.) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 



Master TREnORn\s. 

There was a schoo]ma.ster, Treboriii.s, 
AA ho followed a principle glorious. 

He made it a rule 
AVhen ent’riug his school 


To his nrebins to bow •— 

And well he knew how. 

“ For there may be some great men before us,” 
Said respectful old Master Troborius, 

AA'lio followed a principle glorious. 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By THi; Arruor. of "So.vf. of orR 
Fei.low.s,” etc. 

CHAPTER ir. 

A ! now we 
begin the 
diary, • 

Tuesday. - 

The sim 
rose, as 
usual, this 
morning, 
in the oast; 
■we could 
see that by 
the com¬ 
pass. We 
rose also, at an early hour. The sky wa-s 
beautifully clear on the horizon, and just 
above it a few fleecy clouds wore lying per¬ 
fectly quiet. There is no fear of rain, Axels 
says ; the clouds are what he calls Cirrus, 
and look like little white curling feathers. 
They arc three miles above the ground at 
the least, be says, though they don’t appear 
so. I suppose he knows. 

IV'e had a very good breakfast, but were 
in too groat a hurry to eat it—all except 
Tucker; he took his time, and was soeu 
filling his pockets afterwards. 

11 o’chde. —Wo are just starting. Most 
of us are quite contented to be hero uovv- 
instead of at home for the holidays ; at 
least, so every one says; but it does not do 
to think too much about home even now. 
Tucker in knickerbockers is worth looking 
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at: so is the Infant, a stout youth of four- 
twn years, and about as many stono in 
Tfipht. His name is Smalley. Mr. Greggs 
las given ns a rotite, i.f., a list of places for 
ns to stop at, and to which he will forward 
letters. We are to keep to it as nearly as 
we can, and to write to him every day, 
sasung how we get on. 

/uly ISth .—I was too tired to write last 
night. We had some adventures yester¬ 
day, and made some observations. It was 
a fine day, as we had anticipated, and 
rather warm. Towards afternoon wo came 
to a river, and walked for some distance 
along the side of it; the only fish it con¬ 
tained were sticklebacks and water-rats ; 
so my brother said, and he is responsible 
for the natural history department. Swift 
(sports and pastimes) proposed that we 
«lonld swim it. Nothing could be easier, 
le said. Wo could tie up our clothes in 
bandies, and carry them, a.s well asour knap¬ 
sacks, on onr heads. But there were some 
of ns who could not swim without bundles, 
much less with them. Therefore Axels 
froposed that we should make a little raft 
to put our clothes on, and Swift could tow 
it after him. Those who could not swim 
at all might go into the water up to their 
chins and take hold of the raft, which 
vould be sufficient to support them, as their 
bodies would be home up by the water, 
their heads only rising above it. Some 
people’s heads arc the thickest and heaviest 
portion of the human frame. Perhaps he 
lid not consider that. 

Fred says that this is the way the mice 
do in Iceland. When they want to cross 
a piece of water they make or select a raft 
of some light material—a piece of dry cow- 
lung usually—and pile up their stores 
ipon it, berries and such things, which 
they have been collecting; and then, some 
fitting round the heap to keep it in its 
place, and others swimming and propelling 
the raft, they travel long distances across 
a lake or a river. 

We should have done the same if we 
could have foundanything tomako a raftof. 

Hopper told ns of a curious adventure 
vhich he said happened to Lis brother. 
Hopper major, who used to be at our 
school, but is now in Ceylon. He was 
going to see a friend somewhere across the 
country, and there was a river in the way. 


He had a black servant with him, so he 
tmdressed and swam across, and the ser- 
T^t was to follow with the clothes upon 
hia head. But the river was swollen and 
rapid, and Hopjier major had geat diffi- 
'ulty in getting across; and the Sack man, 
*ceing this, was afraid to venture; and 
Hopper was so exhausted with his sivim 
that he was afraid to go back. So there 
they were, Hopper on one side of the river, 
and the black man, with his clothes, on 
the other; and there were groat leeches in 
•he grass which kept fixing upon Hopper 
tsajor, and swarms of mosquitos, which 
arc worse than “ gnats and midges ” (that 
vas for Nat Wilkins), from which he had no 
protection whatever; and though he 
‘houted and stormed at the black man, it 
^»8 all to no purpose ; and ho was afraid 
he Would have to wait there till the river 



subsided, in which case there would not 
have been much of him left. He took 
courage and swam back again at last. I 
don’t suppose the black man waited for 
him. Hopper was always rather liot- 
tempered. 

But how were wo to get across onr river f 

“ How wide is it ? ” some one asked. 

There were differences of opinion on that 
subject. Some said ten yards, some said 
a hundred. 

“ Let’s measure it,” said Axels. 

“ How can that be done without cross¬ 
ing over f ” we all asked. 

He said he would show us; and this 
is tho way he did it. 

There was a, tree on the forther bank of 
the river. Ha made a mark with his heel 





(a) on the bank on our side just ojiposite 
the tree. 

Then with his stick he measured ten 
yards along tho bank, at a right angle to 1 
tho line from the tree, and stuck a short i 
stick into the ground there (at b). Then ■ 
he measured another ten yards, in the samo | 
direction as before, and madoamaik there | 
also (c). Then from this last mark he 
walked backwards at a right angle from 
tho river until the stick was in a straight 
line between himself and the tree on the 
farther bank. “Now,” he said, “measure 
the distance from the spot where I am 
•standing to the river; that will give you 
tho width of the river. If anybody has 
got a Euclid in bis pocket, you can prove 
what I say by Prop, xxvi.. Book i.” 

We had not brought a Euclid with us 
(strange oversight!), but we could under¬ 
stand the correctness of his measurement 
without referring to the proof. If Euclid 
was all like this, it would he a groat deal 
easier and more fascinating than it is. AVe 
knew now that the river was as nearly as 
possible twenty-three yards across. It 
would have been nothing of a swim for 
Captiiin Webb, but it was twenty-three 
yards too much for some of us; and, as we 
learnt from a countrj-man who approached 
that there was a bridge a little farther on, 
we preferred that means of transit 

The bridge conducted us to a small toivn, 
and Homiblowproposed that we should stop 
there and make some inquiries about tho 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
Of course their language was the same as 
our own, with the exception of some deli¬ 
cate peculiarities—dialectic, I mean. For 
instance, I heard a countryman say he 
must “ pit his baste up an’ gie ’im a mossel 
o’ hce an’ a sup o’ wetter, for he h.ad got a 
jaggin o’ spaylins ahint ’im as was tit to 
teer’is hesrfs off.” The “jaggin” was a 
cart, and the “ spaylins ” was a load of 
gravel; the rest may be translated without 
notes by a diligent student. 

Parsons says that in ancient Greece such 
peculiarities as these would have been 
^vritten as well as spoken ; and that is how 
the different dialects—Doric, .Solic, Ionic, 
etc.—arose. It is a great pity ; they give 
us a vast deal of trouble at school. The 
ancient Greeks ought to have ha<l more 
consideration for posterity; espedally as 
posterity has always shown so much regard 
for them. 

As for manners and customs, there was 
nothing that I could take notice of in just 
passing through the town, any more than 


travellers can who cross the continent in a 
railway train, exeiqjt that the people came 
and looked at us as we walked through the 
streets, and laughed .and winked at each 
other. Trade was carried on cliiefly by 
grocers and drapers, and wo noticed eggs 
for sale at an ironmonger’s ; but the princi¬ 
pal articles of manufacture were bread and 
j)astry. AVe bought some ginger-beer, 
which was rather warm, as the bakehouse 
wiks close to the shop. Tucker had a 
(heesei'ako, and sat down to eat it, and 
when he had finished that he took a look 
round to see what 
else there was that 
was tempting. 

AVhen ho had 
chosen something 
ho sat domi again, 
l)iit unfortunately 
in the meantime 
the baker had 
brought in a tray 
of jam tartlets, hot 
out of the oven, 
and had put it 
down, just for a 
moment, in Tuck¬ 
er’s chair, and 
Tucker, not know¬ 
ing this, sat down 
upon them. He 
was very much burnt, and the tartlets were 
spoilt; so wore Tucker’s knickerbockers. 
Tho baker flew into a passion, and wante<l 
him to pay for all the tarts, and Parsons ha*i 
to remonstrate with him and to argue the 
point, which he did very cleverly, as we lU 
thought, only the baker did not know 
when he was beaten, and Tucker had to 
pay halves before he svould let him off. 

AA’e halted outside the town in a hay- 
field, and took out the provisions we had 
brought with us and had a jolly picnic. 
Tucker was very much roasted about his 
tartlets, especially when we got up to con¬ 
tinue onr journey and he was found tc 
have a lot of hay stickmg to him where the 
tarts had been. 

AV’e had arranged to make a long marc.li 
the first day, therefore we pushed on till it 
■was getting late, and found ourselves 
about sunset at a little village. Smart 
said it reminded him of one of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, and told us to guess which. 
As if any one ever coidd have guessed 
Hamlet! Tucker thought he said “ Ome¬ 
lette ”—he was always thinking of thjngs 
to cat; but Parsons says that hamlet 
means “ a little liame,” or home, just as 
tartlet means a little tart. Tucker winced 
at that, and looked behind him. I don’t 
see now what it could have to do with 
Sliakospeare’s tragedy. 

AA’o had lost our way somehow in tra¬ 
velling by tho compass, or we should have 
been some miles farther on at a place 
which Mr. Gregg had told us of; but ns it 
was, we decided to stop at tho hamlet, if 
we could obtain shelter. 

It was such a very littlo hamlet, how- ' 
ever, that it was impossible to find ac<x>m- 
modation for a party of thirteen. There 
was no hotel, not even a beershop; and 
the cottages wore so small that there was 
no chance of any spare beds in any of 
them. Tho village people were at work in 
their gardens, or sitting out of doors, 
and the children were running in and out 
with hardly anything on, like little niggert 
in Africa, because it was too warm to lie in 
bed. 

A little group soon collected round us, 
wondering much at our strange appear¬ 
ance. We were covered ■with dust and 
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very tired. They shook their heads when 
we asked for lodgings. 

"Best thing as yon can do,” said one, 
“ is to go down to the hall. There’s lots of 
room there.” Ho pointed, as he spoke, to 
the chimneys of a large hottse, visible 
above the tree-tops not far off. 

Parsons would not consent to that. 

“No,” he said, “ we don’t mean to in¬ 
trude upon any one; besides, we are quite 
prepared to rough it. Any place that has 
a roof to it will do.” 

He looked round the little gardens near 
him, in one of which was a pigsty; but 
that was occupied already; there was “ a 
gentleman asleep there,” Smart remarked. 
We could hear him snoring. There was a 
hen-house near it; that was empty, but 
we could not roost upon the perches. 

" There’s a big bam yonder,” said one 
of the men, " and I have got the key. I 
had strict orders, though, not to let no 
tranms lie in it.” 

" We are not tramps,” said Parsons. 

“ No, I suppose not,” the man answered, 
doubtfully. 

“ We can pay for our lodging.” 

“ You needn’t pay for the bam if I let 
you in. There’s plenty of straw to lie on. 
You won’t get to smoking, I suppose P ” 

" No,” smd Parsons; “ we donH smoke.” 

“’Travellers usually do, though,” said 
Axels, reflectively, as if he thought we 
ought all of us to begin at once. 

“ You can sleep in the bam, then, if you 
like. You will have it all to yonr^ves— 
except the rats.” 

“EatsP” 

“ Ah. There be a goodish few of them 
vermin about. They’re main fierce, too. 
They’d eat a man’s nose off his face as 
soon as look at it, or sooner, especially 
when he’s asleep. There’s no Imowing 
what rats won’t do when they’re fam¬ 
ished.” 

We had all thought it would be rather a 
pleasant thing to sleep in a bam, but ^ter 
this we did not so much relish the idea. 
We saw some of the village lads whisper¬ 
ing together, and looking at ns with a kind 
of serious and solemn curiosity, and shak¬ 
ing their heads as much as to say they 
wouldn’t be in our shoes for anythmg you 
could give them. It may have been fancy, 
but that was how their manner stmck us 


an. 

Meantime it was growing dusk. The 
bam, stood out against the sky black and 
rugged, at a dutance from all human 
habitations. It was covered with thatch, 
which was full of little holes in which birds 
had built their nests. The sides of it were 
formed of rough boards, which had at one 
time been daubed over with red paint. 
We remembered hearing of a red bam in 
which a murder had been committed; 
the skeleton of the victim was discovered 
buried there in consequence of a dream. 
We were not much afraid of skeletons or 
dreams, but the building had an eerie look, 
and if it was infested with living rats they 
would be quite bad enough. 

“ Ttdking about rats,” said one of the 
villagers, “ do you mind Jack Boper’s 
tale ? ” 

“Ah! I do. I shall never forget it,” 
was the answer. 

“ No more won’t Jack.” 

“ What was it ? ” I asked, foolishly. 

" There he is ; ask him. Come and tell 
the young gents about them rats. Jack.” 

Jack approached slowly. 

“ I am none so fond of teUing it,” he 
said. 

He stood aiid looked at us, as if try’ingto 
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make up his mind whether to give lu the 
story or not. “ It makes me feel bad to 
think of it,” he said. 

Then there was another pause. I thought 
at first the men were chaffing us, but there 
was no mistaking Jack’s view of the matter. 
He was serious enough. 

“ Tell it out. Jack! ” his neighbours all 
exclaimed. 



Jack had never had such an eager, atten¬ 
tive audience before, and. whatever his 
feelings may have been, he managed to 
overcome them. > 

“ It were t’other mamin’,” he said, 
dowly, and paused. “ I were goin’ early 
tomy work’—another pause—“soon after 
dawn, and were thinkin^ to myself how still 
r.ud quiet everything was on all sides—not 
a sotmd to be heard except here and there, 
maybe, a cook or two a-orowing—” 

“ Aie there any cockatoos in this part of 
the country f ” htde Midge broke in. “ I 
thought they were only to be found in hot 
climates.” 

“ They are not natives of this land,” my 
brother answered, gravdy; “but go on, 
Mr. Eoper, please.” 

“ Cocks and hens is to be found eveiy- 
where,” said Roper, gravely. “But, as I 
were a-saying, all was so quiet and still as 
you could almost hear your shadow fall as 
you walked along, when suddenly—I saw 
—straight afore me—in the road—some¬ 
thing, like the road itself, all on the move; 
it might have been about I don’t know 
how many yards wide, and 1 couldn’t say 
how many yards long. It was like the 
furrows in a ploughed field, but every bit 
of it was alive; rippling akmg, it seemed, 
and coming to’ds me. 

“ ‘ Whatever cun it be ?' says I, to my¬ 
self, aloud, and I stopped short for to look 
at it. Presently it began to lengthen out, 
and I could see that instead of being all 
one subject, it was moue up or scores and 
hundreds—and maybe thousands—of little 
ones. The next moment I perceived, that 
they was rats { 

“*Ho, ho,’ says I; ‘I wish I had a 
couple of game dogs with me; they would 
make short work with some of you.’ But 
I altered my opinion about that soon after¬ 
wards. 

“ ‘ Ha! ’ I says to myself again; ‘ these 
be them there rats as have eaten up Mr. 
Grister’s barley ns ho left so long in the 
stack, and wouldn’t sell to nobody because 
he couldn’t get his own price for it.’ I 
knowed he had been thrashing some of it 


out yesterday, and had found very littl 
but the straw left. The rats had bee: 
disturbed, you see, and was going now i 
a body to teke possession of another stac 
somewhere else, or, maybe, to your bam. 

“ I took up a big stone, and says 11 
myself again, out loud, ‘ I’ll knock two o 
three on ’em on the head, afore they see 
me,’ for I thought of coarse as they woul 
turn right about and run away as soon a 
they caught sight of me. But they didn't 
Nothing of the sort. They stopped for 
moment, that was all; and then they a 
came on again, faster than before, and 
could see—young gentlemen, if you’ll be 
lieve me—I could see as their eyes was a 
fixed on me; hundreds of little black eye 
all looking straight at my face without s 
much as a wink in any one of ’em. It we 
awful! I never felt so queer in all my life 
I couldn’t run away. I thought I Aoul 
have dropped, and if I had, they would a 
have gone clean over me, I’m certain,: 
not worsck 

“ It makes me feel sick-like even now 1 
think of it. The first row seemed to crouc 
upon their haunches as if they were goin 
to make a spring—o’ this fashion.” 

Jack Roper, suiting the action to the won 
stooped down a little, put up his hand 
with the fingers bent as if they had bee 
claws, opened his month, di^laying a 
irregular set of long teeth, and made tl 
most hideous contortions possible with h 
lips and nose. I don’t know whether 1 
resembled a rat or not, but he looked vei 
horrible, and a dog that happened to 1 
there seemed to think 8o,^orhe flew at hi 
as if he would have pinned him by ti 
nose, and being kicked off, returned to tl 


“Well,” said Jack, restuning his stor 
“ I was never so frit in my life; my kne 
shook; my hair stood on end; I could fe 
it inside my hat. The rats kept coming ( 
all in a body, and if I hadn’t managed 
step out of their way I shouldn’t havebo 
here now to tell the tale. I looked at ’e 
after I had crawled up agen the hedg 
bottom, and they passed straight on, giri 
me a glare out of the comers of all tbi 
eyes and a knowing jerk of their heads,, 
much as to say, ‘ Mind what you’re i 
keep still! ’ and I did, you may be sure, 
never moved a finger, and they passed 1 
creeping, and running, and jumping c 
after another and one over another 1 
they was clean eut of sight. Then I tmn 
back and went home. I couldn't go 
work that morning, I was that bad.” 

“And where did the rats go to afl 
aU?” 

“ I don’t know, young master, but th 
wascominginthisdirection; andlshould 
wonder if they all settled down in tl 
there very bam as yon are going to sle 
in this here very night.” 

A look of dismay rested on every face 
this climax. Some of us, I believe, won 
very gladly have been at school again! 
the dormitories. It might be that t 
people were only stuffing us, but we cot 
not tiunk so from their manner. The n 
had evidently produced a great impress! 
upon Roper himself, and all the viUad 
seemed to believe his sto^. The man w 
had the key of the bam said he did not thi 
the rats had taken' refuge there; they q 
gone to another rickyard most likely; ( 
he would not advise us to pass the nig 
there unless wo liked it. 1 

We did not like it at all, but what ou 
place was open to us—where else coj 
we go ? 

{To tc continued.) 
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A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascott K. HorK, 

Anther Ilf " The Atiutteur Dowinit," “ The Bogle "eU. ; 

CHArTEK 11. I 

I )T the light of a calm suiiset the explorers 
) set out on their way back over the 
mountain, but it soon grew dark, and ' 
lisgsn to rain in torrents. They ran in 
single file, trying to tread in the stops of 
their leader, so a.s to disguise their numbers 
if any one should hit on their trail. Henry . 
came in the rear, and as they were harrying 
dovn the steep side in the pitch darkness, 
a root or a twig caught the buckle of his ^ 
shoe; he tripped and f(‘ll headlong for 
tirenty or thirty feet. Stunned by the 
fall, hU first thought on coming to himself ^ 
Tas for his ^n, which be still held in his 
hands, and ne was surprised and rejoiced 
to find it unin j ured. But his comrades hod , 
all gone on without asking what had be- | 
come of him. Groping and stumbling be 
na'le the best of his way after them, and ^ 
mchod the camp by the lake side an hour ; 
later than the rest. Here a wigwam of 
polaa and branches had been erected, a 
dmlesi shelter. The rain continued to ! 
posi incessantly. They lay down in their i 
vet elothes. and with the rain dripping | 
down upon them all night slept the ^eop 
cl toed men. | 

la the morning it still rained hard, but 
^ party was ready to start before day- ' 
brass. Breakfast did not delay them long. i 
ENh man had nothing in his {lockets but a ' 
biMBit and about an inch of pork. Half 
ths hisenit was eaten at once; the rest was 
b# for supper, and off they went. The 
nin was so far good for them that it had 
lindy nu.sed the lake some feet, so now , 
they aid easily over places where they had ; 
bsfm been obliged to Uft their canoes. 
Bit their great piece of good fortune was 
thssppcaraiice of a small duck, of that kind 
bown as the diver, which rashly presented 
iMK within range of these hungry men. 
Sfsaral of them fired at it, and, what was 


more to the purpose, one of them hit it. 
Never had this hunter felt so proud and 
glad of his success. 

Round theircamp-firc that night a solemn 
council was held as to how the best shonld 
be made of their small stock of provisions. 
It was decided to boil the duck, along with 
each man’s bit of pork, with a skewer of 
wood in it bearing his private mark. The 
broth was to be the supper, and for break¬ 
fast the duck was to be distributed by the 
rule of “ Whoso shall this be ? ” Even in 
their misery they were all able to get some 
fun out of this lottery. To Henry’s share 
fell one of the duck’s thighs, and he 
thought himself fortunate. The pork mode 
but a single mouthful; and, though ra¬ 
venous with hunger, they felt bound in 
honour to each other not to touch the duck 
till morning. 

And now, on the 10th of October, they 
found themselves, after such a scanty meal, 
without a morsel of food. Nothing eatable 
was seen but a red squirrel, too small and 


nimble to be brought down by the rifle. 
They laboured at the paddle in gloomy 
silence, and went to bed supperless. But 
now, going with the current of the swollen 
stream, they made fifty miles in the day, 
and were comforted with hopes of soon 
coming upon the forward march of Arnold's 
troops. 

Next morning, the river still rising, they 
started early, and went down the stream 
at a rapid rate. In the course of the fore¬ 
noon they saw a great smoke, which could 
be supposed to come from nothing less than 
the camp of the army ; so we may guess 
that they did not slacken their exertions, 
but paddled on gleefully, hoping in an 
hour or two to reach the tents and kettles 
of their comrades. 

They hod almost reached the place of the 
smoke, when an obstacle, not uncommon 
in American rivers, presented itself. A 
huge tree, swept away by some flood, hod 
stuck in the middle of the stream, where 
it had been lying for years, its root 
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anchored at the bottom, and the'branches the leak. Then it took them an hour to was heavily loaded with venieon; and 
all worn away by the friction of ice and repair this new injury. before night a young moose was agai» 

water, except two of the chief limbs, which Nor was this tJl. As they were again shot, and the choicest parts of his flesb 
projected about a foot above the surface, launching it, a man who held tie bow secured as veal for the larder, the rest being- 
forming a forkaome ten feet wide. Through slipped, and let the canoe fall on the ^ge left to a great ^ey wolf that now put in 
this fork the smaller of the canoes shot of the bank, breaking it now almost Tig:ht an appearance, sitting on his haunches at 
safely ; then the second one, in which across the centre. At this example of mis- a respectful distance from the rifles, and 
Henry was, tried to follow their leader, fortunes not coming singly, Henry con- watching the proceedings with all the- 
But just as they were in the fork, some one fesses that he was seized with despair. He interest of a residuary legatee, 
gave an awkward stroke of his paddle, imagined that the Almighty had destined It might seem that the travellers had 
which threw the canoe out of its course ; them all to perish by hunger, and as he now nothing to complain of, but they soon 
a ragged prong caught the right side of thought of the folks at home that he had became aware of the physiological fact 
the frail vessel just below the gunwale, deserted, he could not but turn aside to that the human body cannot be nourished 
tearing the bark open from stem to stem, let a few tears have their way, and bitterly on meat alone without other constituents, 
and the water began to pour in. In an repented of his wayward disobedience. of food. Their biscuit and salt were ejt- 
instant, with admirable presence of mind. The guide, Getohel, the same man that hansted; the fat and marrow of the deer 
the crow all leant to the left, raising up had kwt the best heart all along, and did not last long, vegetables were not to- 
the broken side, and thus, sitting carefully whom Henry compares to Homer’s desorip- be had, nor even acorns, and they appear¬ 
and paddling gently, they managed to tion of IJlyssas for thoughtfulness and in- not to have thought of the Indian resource- 
proceed for a few hundred yards, and genuity, would allow no one to sit down of scraping and chewing the inside of bark, 
landed at the smoke, where they were and cry, even yet. TJnde.r his directions. Though they had as much flesh as they 
joined by the men in the other canoe, the canoe was for the third time brought could oat, when the carrying-place of the 
who had been warned by their shouts of the to the fire, The-wide i^t was sewn to- Dead River was reached they were all pale- 
disaster that had happened. gather with cedar-root fibres, and the seam and weak, and could not lift their canoes 

They had escaped from a watery grave made water-tight by a ridge of pitch, over up the steep bank, much less carry them 
only to Ibid a sad disappointment. No which was sewn a patch of bark a foot over the twelve miles portage, 
army was to be seen, no friends, no food, wide, covered by another coating of pitch. It was resolved that Lieutenant Steele, 
It was the ground that was on fire, kindled To make sure, the pork-bag, saturated with -with two of the strongest men, should push, 
by themselves as they had ascended the fat, was se-wn over all. forward on foot, in the hopes of meeting- 

river. This place had been one of their This work took up the rert of the day ; the army and returning in two or three 
encampments, and they remembered that but with hunger at their heels, -flie days -with supplies. Meanwhile the rest 

they could then scarcely get the damp fuel voyagers did not care to stop for sleep, and encamped and jerked their meat by cutting- 

to do more than smoke, but it s. ued that set out, meaning to paddle all night. But it into thin strips, which were smoked on 
the fire from the abandoned emoers had at last fortune, after ha-ving played such rack of poles four feet high. This did not 
crept into fhe turfy soil and among the tricks -with them, came to do them a good take long, and the men had plenty of lei- 
roots of trees, and was now, at the end of turn. About dusk, when the smaller canoe, sure for gloomy thoughts while they stayed 
a week, smouldering over half an acre. a few hundred yards ahead, had disap- here suffering from a strange kind of atar- 
Now, for the first time, they began to peared round a sharp point, the larger vation. They ate venison, fresh and dried, 
give way to “ the horrors ” in this desolate party beard the crack of a rifle, then cooked in every way, half a dozen times a 
and Gehenna-like scene. The canoe that another, followed by a cheer. Supposing day, but though the stomach was gorged 
must carry the larger part of them was as their friends to be engaged -with some the appetite remained unsatisfied. Illness 
good as useless, and all their materials for enemy, they pidled hard to their support, ensued; from day to day they grew more 
repairing it had been exhausted, for in As they came in view of the former canoe, weak and emaciated, and their companions 
these rapid and rocky streams, a birch- it was seen in the twilight making for the did not return. 

bark canoe generally wants mending banks, on the top of which—glorious Four days having passed -without any 
somewhere or other at the end of each sight 1—a moose deer was staggering in sign of help, Henry, with a sergeant, called 

day’s journey. The army might stiU be a the agonies of death. Boyd, whom he describes as the strongest 

hundred miles away ; perhaps it had re- Shouts of exultation rang through the and steutest man of the party, if not of tho- 
tumed to New England, gi-ving up the narrow' valley. It seemed but a moment whole army, made an effort to proceed by 
enterprise, and abandoning this little till they were all on shore, lighting a fire, themselves without further delay. They 

handful of pioneers to starve in the wilder- tearing off the npse and lip of the huge staggered over the ground, falling every 

ness. carcass, and holding the meat to the crack- now and then like infants if their toes but 

But soon their native energy and self- ling flames. _ touched a twig or tuft of grass. 'When 

reliance got the better of despair. Under “ 'What a feast! ” writes Judge Henry, they had got as far as the bog in which, on 

the. direction of one of the guides, who his mouth watering even in his old age at their former passage, such ludicrous mis-^^ 
atone had not yielded.to this fit of dejec- the recollection. “But we wert prudent, haps had taken place, Boyd sank helplessly* 
tion, they set about seeking materials to We sat up all night, selecting the fat and on a fallen trunk. The boy sat down in 
repair the canoe. Some searched for birch- tit-bits, frying, boiling, “wasting” and tears beside him, Urging him to take heart 
bark, others for turpentine among the broiling, but carefully eating little at a for another attempt, but this brave and 
pine-trees. There was plenty of cedar- time. Towards morning we slept a few strong man was brought to such a point of 
wood to form new ribs, and the roots sup- hours, absolutely careless of consequences, debility, both of mind and body, that he 
plied the fibres for twine. AH they wanted We knew that we had arrived in a land could not stir. After resting a time they 
was oil and fat, to make the turpentine where game was plentiful, and where there took their way slowly back, and their un- 
into pitch. This difficulty seemed insuper- were no foes superior to our number to expected reappearance roused in their- 
able till a happy thought came into Henry’s oppose us.” comrades hopes of good news which were- 

mind—the empty pock-bag! Instantly it At last they were “ in luck,” SKid had only to plunge them into deeper dejection, 
was brought and ripped up, and from the cause to remember the adage that it never Next day, the 17th of October, all the 
inside a haudfol of dirty fat was scraped rains but it pours. While they were cook- miserable band, thinking anything better 
•with ns groat care as if it had been so muuji .iag in tho morning, another mighty moose than the death which threatened them, 
gold-dust. All hands now set to workj; -maa seen swimming -towards thorn -with packed in their knapsacks ns much of their 
the canoe was carried up to the fire, and-.<wy - his head and Homs above water, sickening food as they could carry, and 
ip two hours it was fit to take the wat«R'round which-a volley of balls soon:, came tried to rouse their feeble limbs into a 
again. splashing, though in the excitement-of the march. Theygotasfarasthespotwhero- 

The crew re-embarked, and thought well moment not.one of them took effect.-Thus Boyd had broken down, and there saw a 
tp proceed .cautiously at first along the warned of his danger he turned and made joyful sight, a number of men on the 
shore, ratoer tlian trust their craijiky vessel for the shore; but as soon as he appeared further side of the bog. It was the pioneers 
in deep water. But thjsvcry caution'brought upon the bank, young Henry sent a shot forming a causeway for the advance of the 
f i-esh disaster. The canoe had not gone five into him, the result of which was marked army. 

hundred yards before a snag, Ij-ing ju^^ by hie struggling leaps and blind efforts to Now the poor fdlows fo-und strength to- 
Is-low the surface, ran through the bott^, escape. .Paddling across, some of the men hasten across the bog, and presented them- 
and with unspeakable disgust the man had followaddliiasifo»--iuilf'a mile by the track selves to their countrymen,- who might 
once more to put into shore. It was all of his bloodv.thch.gave up the chase, for well be amazed at their worn bodies, wan 
they could do to got back to their late time was now. more precious than meat, and hagg.ord faces, and beards nearly a 
harbour, where the fli-o was still burning Yet breakfast that day lasted till noon, month old. They had been absent twenty- 
aud the materials aU at hand for c:julkiiig When they started at length, the canoe six days. The pioneers gave them a little- 



food, and the welcome information that 
the advance guard was close behind. They 
pushed on towards it, and the boy Henry 
was the first to reach one of the camp fires, 
where he was no longer able to keep his 
legs. A few words to the officer of the 
guard explained all, and the l>est help 
available was given to the fainting wan¬ 
derers. Their troubles were now over, and 
we can fancy them lying round the blazing 
fire, telling their adventures to a circle of 
eager listeners, all willing to do them some 
.service, while a kettle full of jmrk and 
dumplings was singing the most friendly 
anil grateful of welcomes. 

It was explained that an accident had 
prevented Steele from returning to their 
aid. He had, however, sent provisions to 
them, but the bearers had in some way 
or other miscarried. As for Clifton and 
McKonlcey, who, we may remember, were 
left at a point farther back, it was well 
nothing depended on them, since they 
proved to have deserted their post. 

{To he continued.) 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALK OF ADVENTUllK HV LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jii.Es Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER XVI. —A .MAUICTAN. 

S’ finding 
that Cousin 
Benedict 
did not re¬ 
turn to Lis 
quarters at 
the proper 
hour, Mrs. 
Weldon be¬ 
gan to feel 
uneasy. She 
could not 
imagine 
what had 
become of 
him; his tin 
box with its 
contents 
were safe 
in his hut. 
and even if 
a chance of 
escape had been offered him, she knew that 
nothingwould have induced him voluntarily 
to abandon his treasures. She enlisted the 
services of Halima, and sjxmt the remain¬ 
der of the day in searching for him, untU 
at last she felt herself driven to the cenvic- 
tion that he must have been confined by the 
orders of Alvez himself. 

But the rage of the trader when he 
heard of the. escape of the captive was an 
ample proof that he had had no hand in 
his disappearance. A rigorous search was 
instituted in every direction, which resulted 
in the discovery of the mole-track. 

“ Idiot' fool I rascal! ” muttered Alvez, 
full of rage at. the prospect of losing a 
portion of the redemption-money ; “ if ever 
I get hold of him, he shall pay dearly for 
this freak.” 

The opening was at once blocked up, the 
woods were scoured all round for a con¬ 
siderable distance, but no trace of Benedict 
was to be fomid. 

Meanwhile the weather for the time of 
year imderwcnt a very unusual change. 
Although the rainy season is ordinardyreck- 
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oned to tenuinate about the end of April, 
the .sky had suddenly become ovcraist in 
the middle of June, rain had recommenced 
falling, and the downpour had been so 
heavy and continuous that all the ground 
was thoroughly sodden. To Mrs. Weldon 
personally this incessant rainfall brought 
no other inconvenience beyond depriving 
her of her daily exercise, but to the natives 
in general it was a very serious calamity. 

The ripening crops in the low-lying dis¬ 
tricts were completely flooded, and the 
inhabitants feared that they would be 
reduced to the greatest extremities; all 
agricultural pursuits had coma to a stand¬ 
still, and neither the queen nor her minis¬ 
ters could devise any expedient to avert or 
mitigate the niisfortune. They resolved at 
last to have recourse to the magicians, not 
those who are called in request to heal 
diseases or to procure “ good luck,” but to 
the myanga, sorcerers of a superior order, 
who are credited with the faculty of invok¬ 
ing or dispelling rain. 

But it was all to no purpose. It was in 
vain that the myaiiya monotoned their in¬ 
cantations, flourished their rattles, jingled 
their bells, and exhibited their amulets; 
it was equally without avail that they 
rolled up their balls of dirt and spat in the 
faces of all the courtiers; the pitiless rain 
continued to descend, and the malign in¬ 
fluences that were ruling the clouds refused 
to bo propitiated. 

The prospect seemed to become more 
and more hopeless, when the report was 
brought to Moena that there was a most 
wonderful mgatiya resident in the north of 
Angola. He had never been seen in this 
part of the country, but fame declared hun 
to be a magician of the very highest order. 
Application, without delay, should be made 
to him; he surely would be able to stay the 
rain. 

Early in the morning of the 2oth a groat 
tinkling of belli announced the magician’s 
arrival at Kazonnde. The natives poured 
out to meet him on his way to the chitohi, 
their minds being already predisposed in 
his favour by a moderation of the down¬ 
pour, and by sundry indications of a com¬ 
ing change of wind. 

The oi^inary practice of the professors 
of the magical art is to perambulate the 
villages in parties of three or four, accom¬ 
panied by a considerable number of acolytes 
and assistants. In this case the mgaiiya 
came entirely alone. He was a pure negro 
of most imposing stature, more than six 
feet high, and broad in proijortion. All 
over his chest was a fantastic pattern 
traced in pipeclay, the lower portion of 
his body being covered with a flowing skirt 
of woven grass, so long that it made a 
train. Bound his neck hung a string of 
birds’ skulls, upon his head he wore a 
leathern helmet ornamented with pearls 
and plumes, and about his waist was a 
copper girdle, to which was attached bells 
that tinkled like the harness of a Spanish 
mule. The only instrument indicating his 
art was a basket ho carried made of a cala¬ 
bash containing shells, amulets, little 
wooden idols, and other fetishes, together 
with what was more important than all, a 
large number of those b^lls of dung, with¬ 
out which no African ceremony of divina¬ 
tion could ever be complete. 

One peculiarity was s 'on discovered by 
the crowd; the niganya was dumb, and 
could utter only one low, guttural sound, 
wliich was quite unintelligible ; this was a 
circumstance, however, that seemed only 
to augment their faith in his powers. 

With a stately strut that brought all his 
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tinkling paraphernalia into full play, the 
magician proceeded to make the circuit of 
the market-place. The natives followed iu 
a troop behind, endeavouiing, lik(» mon¬ 
keys, to imitate his every movement. Ho* 
turned into the main thoroughfare, and 
began to make liis way direct to the royal 
residence, whence, as soon as the queen 
heard of his approach, she advanced to 
meet him. On seeing her, the mganga 
bowed to the verj’’ dust; then, rearing 
himself to his full height, he pointed aloft, 
and by the significance of his animated 
gestures indicated that, although the fleet¬ 
ing clouds were now going to the west, 
they would soon return eastwards with a 
rotatory motion irresistibly strong. 

All at onco, to the 8urj)rise of the be¬ 
holders, he stooped and took the hand of 
the mighty sovereign of Kazonnde. 

The courtiers hurried forward to chock 
the unprecedented breach of etiquette, but 
the foremost was driven back with so stag¬ 
gering a blow that the others deemed it 
prudent to retire. 

The queen herself appeared not to take 
the least offence at the familiarity; she 
bestowed a hideous griniace, which was 
meant for a smile, upon her illustrious 
visitor, who, still keeping his hold upon 
her hand, started off walking at a rapid 
pace, the crowd following in the rear. Ho 
directed his steps towards the residence of 
Alvez, and finding the door closed, applied 
his strong shoulder to it with such ofl'ect 
that it fell bodily to the ground, and the 
passive sovereign stood within the limits of 
the enclosure. The trader was about to 
summon his slaves and soldiers to repel tin' 
unceremonious invasion of his premises* 
but on beholding the queen all stepped 
back with respectful reverence. 

Before Alvez had time to ask the 
sovereign to what cause he was indebted 
for the honour of her visit, the magician 
had cleared a wide space around him, and 
once again commenced his performances. 
Brandishing his arms wildly, he pointed to 
the clouds as though he were arresting 
them in their course; he inflated his huge 
cheeks and blew with all his strength, as if 
resolved to disperse the heavy masses, and 
then, stretching himself to his full height, 
ho appeared to clutch them in his giant 
grasp. 

Deeply impressed, the superstitious 
Moena was half beside herself ■wdth ex¬ 
citement ; she uttered loud cries and in¬ 
voluntarily began herself to iiuitato every 
one of the vigmuja's gestures. The entire 
crowd joined in, and very soon the low 
guttural note of the sorcerer was lost, 
totally drowned in the turmoil of howls, 
shrieks, and discordant songs. 

To the chagrin, however, both of the 
queen and her subjects, there w’as not thi* 
slightest intimation that the clouds above 
were going to permit a rift by which the 
rays of the troihcal sun could find a passage. 
On the contrary, the tokens of improve¬ 
ment in the weather, which had been, 
observed in the early morning, had all 
disappeared, the atmosphere was darker 
than ever, and heavy storm-drops began 
to patter down. 

A reaction was beginning to take place 
in the enthusiiasm of the crowd. After all, 
then, it would seem that this famous 
mgangdy from whom so much had been ex¬ 
pected, had no power above the n'st. Dis¬ 
appointment ovoiy moment grew more 
keen, and soon theio was a positive display 
of ii*ritatiou. Tlie natives pressed around 
him with clo.scd fists and threatening ges¬ 
tures. A frown gathered on Moena'sface, 
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and her lips opened with muttered words mganga retreated, carrj-ing both mother 
clear enough to make the magician under- and child through the crowd, who re- 



j treated before him and made an open 
passage. 

Alvez now felt that it was time to inter¬ 
fere. Already one of his prisoners had 
eluded his vigilance, and was he now to see 
1 two more carried off before his eyes ? Was 
he to lose the whole of the expected 
ransom ? No, rather would he see Ka- 
zonnde destroyed by a deluge than resign 
his chance of securing so good a prize. 
Darting forwards, he attempted to obstruct 
the magician’s progress, but public opinion 
was against him. At a sign from the queen 
he was seized by the guards, and he was 
aware well enough of what would be the 
immediate consequence of resistance. He 
deemed it prudent to desist from his ob¬ 
struction, hut in his heart he bitterly re¬ 
sented the stupid credulity of the natives 
for supposing that the blood of the white 
woman or the child could avail to put 
an end to the disasters they were suffer¬ 
ing. 

Making the natives understand that they 
were not to follow him, the magician 
carried off his burden as easily as a lion 
would carry a couple of kids. The lady was 
still unconscious, and Jack was all but 
paralysed with fright. Once free of the 
enclosure, the mganga crossed the town, 
entered the forest, and after a march of 
three miles, during which he did not 
slacken his pace for a moment, reached the 
bank of a river which was flowing toweirds 
the north. 

Here in the cavity of a rock, concealed 
by drooping foliage, a canoe was moored, 
covered with a kind of thatched roof. On 
this the magician deposited his burden, 
and sending the light craft into mid¬ 
stream with a vigorous kick, exclaimed, in 
a cheery voice, 

“ Here they are, captain! Both of 
them—Mrs. Weldon and Master Jack 
both ! We will be off now! I hope those 
idiots of Kazonnde will have plenty more 
rain yet! Off we go I ” 


“The entire crowd joined In." 


(To be continued.) 


stand that his ears were in jeopardy. His 
position was evidently becoming critical. 

An unexpected incident suddenly altered 
the aspect of affairs. 

The mganga was quite tall enough to see 
over the heads of the crowd, and all at 
once pausing in the midst of his incanta¬ 
tions, he pointed to a distant comer of the 
enclosure. All eyes were instantly turned 
in that direction. Mrs. Weldon and Jack 
bad just come out of their hut, and catch¬ 
ing sight of them, the mganga stood with 
his left hand pointing towards them 
and his right upstretohed towards the 
heavens. 

Intuitively the multitude comprehended 
his meaning. Here was the explanation 
of the mystery. It was this white woman 
with her child that had been the cause of 
all their misery, it was owing to them that 
the clouds had poured down this desolating 
rain. With yells of execration the whole 
mob made a dash towards the unfortunate 
lady, who, pale with fright and rigid as a 
.statue, stood clasping her boy to her side. 
The mganga, however, anticipated them. 
Having pushed his way through the in¬ 
furiated throng, he seized the child and 
held him high in the air, as though about 
to burl him to the ground, a peace-offering ' 
to the offended gods. 

Mrs. AVeldon gave a piercing shriek, and 
fell senseless to the earth. 

Lifting her up, and making a sign to the 
■queen that all would now be right, the 
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1. Them was a scientific youth, mechanics wore 

his joy, 

It mi^^ht be said, in sober truth, he tr<z ,9 a 
clever boy, 

2. He thought ho would improve the clock, and, 

though ’tis very sad 

To say it ne’er survived that shock, he was a 
elevtr lad. 

8 . And much hi.s 

“ ma” of him j j 
was prom), i || 
and oft with J 
smiles would <3 
show I 

The new and 

wo n d erfu r W 

4 . And hi^ 


That 'twasnH right to amputate the legs of 
every chair | 

k To make the marvtdlous machine on which to fly 
he meant, {See next pa^e.) j 
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What otherwise could Matty do when all hi.s 
cash waa spent ? 

€. At length behold the day arrive, when friends 
from far and nigh, 

WhoVe heaid his fame, have come to see our 
hero mount on higli. 

7. He gives one leap, tlien came a yell—he’d no 
more time to bawl— 

’Twas lucky that the lake was there to break 
young Matty’s fall. 

6 . His father took him by the ear, and, deaf to 
all his cries, 

He on the clothes-line hiuig him out, to stop 
them till he dries. 

T. c. n. 

- 


-A NAEROW ESCAPE EROM A 
TIGER. 



•“ TTavk you ever seen a tiger?” is a <pies* 

XI tion the writer has had many times 
to answer. To face a tiger is, in the e.stimation 
of some boys, the climax of all heroism. The 
lion is called “ the king of the forest,’^ hut w’e 
believe it will be found tliat the tiger is more 
daring and destmetivo tlian the lion. Native 
sportsmen say that ono blow from the tiger’s 
paw i)roduccs such a shock that no man ever 
survives it. 

"We have lived many years in a district whore 
tigers were numerous, liave heard their growl, 
•and seen their footprints, but they are so 
stealthy in their mode of attack that it is not 
•often one is seen in the open country. As 
Hjuietly as a cat creeps through the grass in pur¬ 
suit of u bird, does a tiger pursue its prey. 

Sk)mo animals have sucli a dread of a tiger 
that they readily scent its approach. Kspecially 
is this the case with the hoi-se, who will tremble 
all over when a tiger is near, and the greatest 
care is generally needed to keep it from break¬ 
ing loose from its picket and rushing madly 
away. 

It is a very common oeciiiTcnce for cows and 
biilFaloes to be seized in the daytime when they 
are gnizing near the jungle, and when this is 
the case there is mostly a second or third visit to 
the earcas.s. As soon jis this is suspected, the 
native sjMjrtsmen make tliemselves a cover of 
branches and leaves, or seat themselves on some 
near tree and watch all night. The matchlocks of 
tlieso nren are extremely rude. The powder is 
of their own manufacture, and Uie balls are 
made of lead, which they beat into shape as 
best they can. When tlu'y ure successful, the 
-animal fulling Irefore their guns is brought to the 
Government oftico, and a large reward is given. 

Tlie dcstnivtiou to animal anil liuman life in 
many ]»art.s of Bcng:d is very great, and whole 
•communities have had to leave fertile lands from 
the losses tli»y have .sustained. 

Not only boys but men are apt to n.‘k of us 
niissionaries, “Then why do not the jaoplf 
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destroy the tigers ? ” If India were like Eng¬ 
land this could easily be done, but when the 
forests extend for many miles, and arc so dense 
that you cannot make your way through tliem, 
it w’ould be no easy task. The bamboo jungle 
is generally the lair of the tiger, and this is the 
mo.st impenetrable of all. When a shooting ex¬ 
pedition is got up elephants arc used, but even 
then the sjwrtsman, with the protection of a 
liowduh, is often in great danger. 

Some years ago we went into the teiritory of a 
native prince, where almost ever}’ kind of wild 
animal is to be found. In that region there are 
no roads ; there is, liowcver, a river, the bed 
of whicJi is very slinllow. We engaged, there¬ 
fore, two very primitive bo.its, with no covering, 
and not more than three feet deep, and set to 
work to make a kind of cabin of split bamboo 
and the leaf of the palmyra palm. 

As wo made our w*ay up the river, cultivation 
became more .sparse, tlie villages wore small and 
far between, and the country increasingly wld. 

I After nightfall not a sound could be heard ex- 
; cept the harking of the deer, the deep growl of 
the tiger, and at certain watches the howling of 
the jackal. 

After a week’s hard work we reached the town 
where we wanted to go. For a comparatively 
short distance round it there w’as some cultiva¬ 
tion, but every farmer was compelled to have 
his watch-tower, where he had, peraonally or 
by deputy, to watch by night, or cvei’y particle 
of grain would liave been destroyed. The deer 
and wild boar are especijilly destructive to grain, 
and the bear to the sugar-cane, w'liile the jackals 
have a special fondness for the cane juice. 

When we w'ent into the town strange stories 
were told us of the feaidess manner in which 
tigers passed through the sti*eets at nightfall, 
and how' children who might have gone only a 
few paces from their own door had been caii'ied 
away. We moored our boats by the bank of 
the river, and did not there anticipate any 
danger; but our boatmen, having to sleep on 
the bank, were more cautious. They surrounded 
themselves with fish* baskets about three feet 
liich, and over these they threw their nets. 

In tliesc mountain regions nature is so silent 
during the hours of night that it is enough to 
fill anyone with reverent awe. Well, towards 
midnight our companion was awoke by a sound 
which startled him. The first thought was that 
it came from a hyena, but a second growl con¬ 
vinced him that a Bengal tiger was the pro¬ 
bable enemy, and one, too, of a strength that 
could have carried any one of us a^vay ;i» easily 
as a cat would a mouse. There was not a 
moment to be lost, for had the momster tried 
he could have jumped into our hastily-con¬ 
structed cabin as readily as if it had been made 
of brown paper. 

Pent up as we were, we could only flash off 
a little ]>ow'der from a musket, and this we did 
with a will. The.se were terrible moments, and 
can never be forgotten. Eveiy man started up 
and shouted with all his might, but our enemy 
was too daring and defiant for flight. Eventually 
he walked leisurely away to the top of the 
embankment, but it was some time before lie 
gave up his purpose. 

The light of the morning did not lessen our 
idea of the danger, for our enemy had made a 
complete pathway round the fish-baskets in his 
effort to carry ofi' one of the boatmen, and as he 
had been foiled in this he was about to spring 
on the boat, when the alarm was ha]>pily raised. 
We felt utterly powerless, as the dread of being 
torn to pieces cannot be de.scribc'd, and but for 
the interposition of Providence there would 
certainly liave been one less to have told this 
story. 

It i.s a melancholy thing that so many human 
lives should be aiimially desti- 03 'ed by tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, and wolves, and especially 
tlmt so many poor women who earn their daily 
pittance by gathering wood shoiibl enter tlio 
forests and be seen no more. The Government 
offers, as we have said, large rewards for all 
animus and snakes that are destructive to 
human life, and the time may come when the 
drea*l of tliem shall pass away. 

Orissa, India. W. B. 



STEAM-ENGINES AND SQUIBTS. 

“ T WU.SH I could 
X makeasteam- 
engine.” 

It was “ the phi¬ 
losopher” who said 
it, our old friend 
Huffy (vt^ 

157); but he had 
now a more isouud- 
iug title, thoujih 
that w.as often 
shortened by hi^ 
schoolfellows into 
“Philly.” 

“ I wish 1 could 
make a Hteaiii-cii* 
giue,” said Philly. 

“ It would be a difficult thing to do,” the 
master answered, “unless you could lie con¬ 
tented with something of a very primitive form, 
like that invented by Hero of Alexandria, twe 
hundred and thirty years before the Cluistian 
era.” 

*• 1 have seen one of that sort made of ela*^. 
It turns on its axi.s. You boil water in thelowei 
part of it, and the steam ri.ses into a pii»e aiu 
puffs out from two short arms, which are bon 
both in the same direction. The arms an 
driven round backw’ards, away from the steam 
and the whole thing tuims with them.*’^ 

“Yes; and there is another kind in wliici 
the 8 te.am issue.H from a fixed jiipe against 
wheel provided W’ith vanes, like the paddle 
wheel of a steamboat. It acts like a pul! < 
wind, and with no more force than you coul 
produce from a good pair of btdlows.” 

“ I sliould not care for a steam-engiuo of tin 
kind ; 1 should like to make a real one.” 

“These are scarcely worthy of the nain 
Steam is an clastic vapour, and vapoum, i 
ex[>andiiig, press W’ith equal force in all dire 
tions. To get the full effect of such expan.'ji^ 
you must shut the vapour up in. a closed ve 8 S< 
Now ill the whirli¬ 
gig engine a-scribed 
to Hero, the steam 
is allowed to cscai)e, 
and you lose the ^ ^ 

greater })art of its , 1 >- 
forcc. 

“You will under¬ 
stand the ditferenco 
better if I describe 
the priiiciplo on 
which the more 
modern engines are 
made. You have a 
syringe somewhere, 

1 believe?” 

“You mean a 
squirt?” 

“I do. The 
name you prefer 
applies to the water 
sciuirted, or scat¬ 
tered from it. The 
name I give it ap- , „ ^ 

lilies to tlie pipe or ^ Squlrt-Princi 

reed (syrhix in Eneine. 

Greek) from which the water is iirojeete«h 
matters not which term we use. Produce 3 
stpiirt. Philosopher.” 

“ Hero it is.” 

“This ingenious instrument, wliicli I ‘ 
ceive is fashioned of pewter, consists of u tul 
cylinder, in which is a disc of inetul, or 
which fits it closely, but can be moved u 
down, from one end to the other, liavin 
strong wire or rod attaclied to it. ' 

piston rod passes through a hole in the tc 
the cylinder. And hero we have all ths 
necessary to describe the principle of the luo 
steam-engine. 

“Let the lower end of such a cylinder as 
be connected with a steam boiler. The si 
enters and forces tlie piston uj>. Now ,shu 
the steam from the boiler, atul cool the si 
in the cylinder; the latter is coiulensed 
instead of filling the wliole space under 
piston, as before, it shrinks into a few drop] 
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leaves hu fmpty sjmoe or vacuum. The external 
air. irljich j)re8ses, aa you know, witli a force 
eijuai to fifteen poumls to the s<jUiiro inch, now 



tirives the piston down, there beinj; no nir under 
it. Vou then let in the steam again, and Uj> it 
condense it, and down it comes; nnd so 
ii contiDues, up and down, up and down, rising 
bv the expansion of tlu* steam and falling by 
tne pressure of the atmosphere as long as you 
pl*«e. The larger your cylinder the greater 
will be the force obtained, and the rei iprin aiing 
QOTcmeat thus produced may easily be applied 
It means of a crauk, so as to make it turn a 
wiieel and set machinery in motion. 

“To gain more force you may close the 
'vlmder at both ends, ninl let the steam in 
ityre and below the piston alternately, and this 
isiliT method now usually adopted. 

“Now let ns return to your steamimt and 
Hero's engine. 

“You nave in each of these a piiv, which 
aiv be regarded as a cylinder, but It is open at 
to the air, and the other is clostcl only 
% the sides of the boiler with which it commu- 
tLatea The steam, therefore, exj»els the air 
few the pipe, an<l then rushes out fre<-lv, hav- 
QT nothing but the atmosphere to resist it; but 
t njioors expand with equal force in all direc- 
hens, the steam, while it is rushing out at the 
tnd, presses also with the same degree of 
hgoof upon the boiler end, and thus the f^oiler, 
®!Ci'iher with your boat which carrie.s it, i.s pro- 
Fdlel in a direction opposite to that in wliich 
steam escapes. So in Hero’s engine, the 
^ta, bursting from the jets, acts at the same 
^upon the closed pipe behind the jets and 
them backwards, uod gives to the 
®ichine a rotatory motion.” 

■ Then why is not my steamboat as good as 
Kit hul a regular cylinder and inston ? ” 

'■Because the pressure at the boiler end is no 
trnter than the foixto at the ojien end. The 
freely the steam escapes in one direction 
pressure it will exert in the other, 
it is shut up in a cylinder it presses 
the bottom of the vessel, which will not 
and against the piston, which does yield, 
i* is enclos^ between tlie two, and reacts from 
^ ^nst the other ; but if you were to knock 
the bottom of the cylinder, so that the 
could esca|)e freely there, the pressure 
®I’»ardfl, on the piston, would not be sufficient I 
^ faise it. I 


‘Have you ever seen a Jackdn-the-box 
Yes, certainly.’* 

‘It consists of a hollow case or cyliiulor, 
■Wat one end. In this is a .spiral spring, 
extremity of which rests on the bottom of 
« box, while the other is fastened to a move* 
disc of wood, on which Jack stands. 

'The box may represent the cylinder of a 
t^*^*eiigine ; the disc of wood is the piston ; 
may be the piston rod, and the spiral 
is the steam. As long as the box is 
the spring is compres.sed between the 
worn of the box and the disc or pi.ston ; but 
I* 'wn as you take off the top, tho spring ex- 
and the pUton rises, bringing Jack up 


“Hut lay tlie box d(tWB on its side and let 
us sup{X)se that by some accident the bottom 
has bt*«u knocked out. NVill the spring act 
now ?” 

“ I .sliould think not.” 

“It will act, and in both directions, as 
b-forc ; but Iwing free at one end, its j)Owcr to 
overcome resistance at the other end will be 
very slight; the .spring will come out at tlie 
bottom of iho box, and Jack will make but a 
very feeble leap in the opposite direction. 

“The sj*ring under these conditions is like 
tlie steam niahing out of your ship; and Jack’s 
feeble leap is like tho ship itself, going without 
much force in the oj)posito dii'ection. 1 have 
sutfered the box to lie on its side during this 
o(K'mtion that gravitation may not spoil the 
effect; that would probably have stopj)ed Jack’s 
leap entirely. 

“ What I have said about steam,” the master 
continued, “applies toother expanding forces, 
such as gunpowder.” 

“ 1 was thinking of that,*’ said the philo¬ 
sopher. “ I have u small brass cannon which 
cost sixpence. I have observed that when I 
fire it, it leaps backward,” 

“It is a gw)d illustmtioQ of what I have 
been siiying. The kick of a rifle is the action 
of the exploding gunpowder against the breech. 
The nrcasiire in each direction is equal; 
hut the bullet being many times lighter than 
tlio rifle, is pro|»ellrd to a distance, while the 
rifle it.silf scarcely moves, and gives hut a slight 
blow to the shoulder.” 

“Then if a rifle could he made to discharge a 
bullet as heavy as itself, the rifle and the bullet 
would each be driven to the same distance, but 
in opposite directions ?” 

“Certainly. On the other hand, when a gun 
is firc'd with a blank charge, or powder only, 
the recoil or kick is comparatively slight. There 
is nothing for the giinjiowder to act against at 
the muzzle, except the atmosphere, and the 
action at the breech is reduced to a miniuium. 
Your six])cnriy cannon was charged only with 
]»wder ; but I ihire say it was tightly mmined 
dow’n in order to make a g^Mx! ‘bang.’ NYhen 
the jiowdc'r cxjiloded it took cirect at both ends, 
driving the air from the muzzle in one direction, 
and the cannon itself in the other. 

“ That is nearly what takes place in firing off 
a squib or a rocket. The flight of tho squib or 
I rockt-'t is like the recoil of the gun ; but the 
; rocket being much lighter than tho gun, it flies 
much farther. Then, again, the impulse which 
drives the rocket is not a sudden explosion, but 
a continuous one, the charge being made to bum 
gradually. The force, therefore, goes uj) with 
the rocket, and continues to act upon it till it is 
all consumed ; and as soon as the stn^am of fire 
ceases, the rocket falls. 

“Thus, then, tho flight of a rocket, the 
recoil of a gun, the movement of your steam¬ 
boat, and the revolution of JIero*s steam-engine 
are all produced, by tlio expanding gas or vapour, 
which, liaving vent more or less freely in one 
direction, acts with proj)ovtionate force in the 
other. They are but ‘scj^uirts.’ But the giant 
]>ower which drives the niachinory in our work- , 
shops, propels our milway-trains on shore and 
our steamships on the ocean, i.s steam shut up 
in a closed cylinder, acting like your Jack-in- 
the-box against a solid boM in one direction, 
and agaiu.st a moveable insto)i in the other. 

** The same principle of action and reaction 
may lie obsen'cd in more familiar Avays. 

“ When you are going to take a good leap 
you stoop down, gathering your limbs together 
like a .sj»ring compre.'^.sed. But if now the 
ground were to give way under your feet you 
would not be able to leap ujiwards.’* 

“ No ; 1 should he baulked, like Jack when 
the bottom of liis box came out.’* 

“ Just so. Your limbs would spring out to 
their full length ; but for want of a purchase or 
reaction under you. you would not be able to 
raise yourself an inch.” 

“ Does the water in my squirt react, when I 
press it, in the same way as the steam in the 
cylinder?” 

“ Tho water in your squirt is not elastic—or, 

I .should rather say, not perceptibly so—but it 



prc.sse3 in all directions, a.s tlie nir does. .So 
when you drive the piston against the watei-, 
the water reacts uiKin your hand, and you 
feel its pre.ssure or resistance; but "the 
moment you cease pre.s.siug, the reaction also 
ceases. Your squirt has but a hinull hole at 
the nozzle, and the water can only pass through 
it in the form of a thin jet. The harder you 
prc.ss upon tho pi.ston the quicker tlie water 
goes and the farther it is projected. If your 
sipiirt were entirely oikui at tiie mouth, as a 
rocket is, a very little pres.sure would empty it 
at once, and the reaction upon your hand wouhl 
be propoiTiouately slight. 

“ A fire-engine is ouly alarge scjuirt. Steam- 
power, or leverage, is applied to it instead of a 
thumb, and a great volume of water is driven 
forth. If the engine itself were free to move, 
the reaction from such a jet would be sufficient 
to drive it away from the building against 
Avhuli the water is directed. 

“Water maybe api>Ued in this manner to 
propel shiiis. A contiimou.s jet Wing forced by 
steam-iiower through pipes lying under the 
ship, jkarallcl with its keel, and open only to¬ 
wards tlie stern, the water in which the vessel 
float.<>, ami against whu h the jets are directed, 
would react upon tho jets and drive the ve.ssel 
forward. ” 

“ Move her ahead,” one of tho boys sugges¬ 
ted, who had been listening, and moaut to be a 
sailor some day. 

“ Tliat would bo like the action and reaction 
of a rocket under water,” was Dulfy’s more 
philosophical remark. 

“ Yes,** said the master. “ The pumjiiiig force, 
and the reaction produced by it, would givy the 
same impulsi^ to the shi]) which tho fire does to 
the rocket in its flight through tho air. It is 
said that tho larva of tho dragon-fly swims for¬ 
ward by ejecting water from its tail in a similar 
manner ; anil the nautilus, which is erronoously 
believed to sail over the surface of tlio .sea by 
the expunsion of a membranous sail, ejects a 
stream of water through a tube with great mo¬ 
mentum by means oi a |>owerful muscle with 
which its Maker has provided it. Thus most of 
our ha man inventions are found to have been 
anticipated by the Divine Creator ; and there is 
nothing new under the sun.” 

“ Well, I wi.sh I could make a steam-engine,’* 
said the philosopher, with a sigh. 

“Y^ou underetaiid now the principle upon 
which it must be constructed,” was the answer ; 
“and all the most important parts of such an 
engine may be bought ready-made at the in.stru- 
nicnt-mnker.s’ and toy-sliops. So with patience 
and pocket-money you may, perhaps, obtain 
Avhat is necessary, and lit them together by your 
own ingenuity. ’ 


In the Woods- 

A3r thou seen in winter’s 
.stormiest day 
The trunk of a blighted 
oak, 

Not dead, but sinking in 
slow decay, 

’Ncatli time’s resistless 
stroke, 

Koaud Avhicli a luxuriant 
ivy had grown 
And wreath’d it with virtue 
no longer its own ? 

Perchance thou liast seen 
this sight, and then, 

As I, at thy years, might 
do, 

Pass’d carelessly by, not 
tumed again, 

That scathed wreck to view ; 

But now I can draw from tliat mouldering tree 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 

Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 

That His light in thy heart become not dim. 
And His love be unforgot; 

And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee. 





6^4 
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N’icknames of British Regiments. 

{See the Coloured Plate iteued v/ith our July Part ] 
Tlie brave but luckless Twenty-fourth are 
known as Howard’s Greens, from their grass- 
green facings and the name of an officer who led 
them for twenty years in the last century. It 
is a]>opular frllacy to imagine that the Twenty- 
rlghth borrow their designation of the Old Braggs 
from the exhibition of a spirit of boasting or 
braggadocio. Bragg was their colonel from 
1734 to 17i>l, whence the sobriquet. They are 
also known ns the Slashers, but whereloro is 
uncertain. Some authorities believe they got 
their title from their dash at the passage of the 
River Bniiix, in the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence ; others say it arose from a party of the 
officers having disguised themsedves a.s Indians 
and liaving cut off the ears of a magistrate who 
liad refused quarters to the w’oinen of the 
regiment during the trying winter. The Thirty- 
first are denominated the Young Buff!*, having 
been mistaken for the Third at the battle of 
Bettingeii. The whimsical cognomen of the 
Haveroake Lads is conferred on the Thirty-third, 
from a habit of tlie Sergeant Snaps of the corps to 
entice recruits by displaying an oat-cake spitted 
on their swonls. The Thirty-fifth used to be 
tH’med the Orange Lilies ; the Thirty-sixth, the 
Saucy Gi-eens; the Thirty-eighth, the Pump and 
Tortoise, on account of their sobriety ana the 
slowness of their movements when stationed once 
at Malta ; and the Thirty-ninth, Sankey’s Horse, 
from the circumstance of their liaving been once 
mounted on mules on a forced march when 
commanded by Colonel Sankey ; tliey are also 
called the Green Linnets, from their pea-green 
facings. A punning version of its number, XL, 
namely, the Excellers, ia fixed on the fortieth. 
The renowned Forty-two retains its designation 
of the Black Watch, the Independent Scotch 
companies from which it was formed li^ving been 
so called on account of their dark tartans. The 
})hrase Light Bobs marks out the Forty-third, 
albeit it is claimed by all light infantry soldiers. 


^ The Forty-fourth swell with natural vanity over 
their distinctions as llio Old Stubborns, gained 
in the Peninsula, The classical epithet of the 
Lacedemonians was an alias of the Forty- * 
I sixtli, a pedantic officer having liarangucd his | 
' brave boys on the beauties of Spartan discipline ' 
wliile shot and shell were flying round. It ] 
would l>e hard to discover th*e Forty-seventh ! 
under its cognomen of the Cauliflowers ; and | 
assuredly no friend of the gallaut Fiftieth would I 


ever dream of referring to it either as the BIIikI 
or the Dirty Half Hundred. Similar to tb« 
Excellers in the mode of oi igin of their sobriquet 
are the Koiis, as the Fifty-first are calKd fi.>m 
the initials of the title, King’s Own l.i:;lit 
Infantry. ** Die har<i, my men, die biinl," 
cried the heroic IngUs to the Fifty-seventh at 
Albuera, and ever since the plucky M’eat 
Midillesex is the Die Hards. —All the Year 
Round. 


[Every British boy slumld study '* Cricket, and how to excel in it,’* by Dr. "W. G. Gran 
the world-famed cliampion batsman of England, to appear immediately in the Boy’s Own P.vrLi 
AVill our readers make this known in their schools and districts ?— Ed.] 
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A. D. L., and many Correspondents.—It is against our 
rules to recoiiiinend special shops. 

Ji?LR.s Verne.—I f yon attack an owl's nest, you must 
tfO«e your chance. Owls have n wuy of flinging th»*tn- 
selves on their hacks and using claws and beaks, 
that is very disagreeable. 

WEEKLY Subscriber.— 1. TTie Rev. J. 0. Wood has 
written many books on Natural History. If you want 
an account of animals in various parts of the world, 
iisk Messrs. Koutlcdgc and Sons for a price-list. 
•i. There Is such a law, but it is uot sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive. 

H. II. (Newington Greenl and Others.—'Tliere is no 
prol)abiIit)r of such a thing occurring, even if you 
should ride your bicycle ten times the distance men- 
ti«iricrl. Still, no one with a tendency tow.arda vario- 
tele should take to blcycUtig without first consulting 
a doctor. 

(». wishes to know (1) what sire bicycle would suit a 
yruitli of eichteen years o( age. and 5ft. 5in. in height. 
He u'so (2) inqtiires as to the “ l>e8t place to buy one 
on tlie weekly system.” We reply (1) [yZin. ; aud (2) 
consult Mr. floy, of I^eadcuhall Street, E.C. 

Lkx —The foothrill system practised at Harrow Is more 
simple and ea^y of comprehension than the plan fol¬ 
lowed at either Kton or Rugby. The Harrovians 
have none of the hacking, shinning, anl mauling of 
Rugby, nor the biAIies and rouges incidental to the 
Kton game. Every player tries to keep the ball as 
much on the grouna os pf^sible. A “ fair catch ” 
may he made when the hall is kicked into the air, 
and the player who catches It is entitled to a Uir 


kick, provided he calls "three yards” on catching 
it: or, If he does not, the ball may be knocked out of 
his hand. At Harrow, football is compulsory to all 
uncler the fifth form, except those who have been 
three years at the school, and those who have a doc¬ 
tor’s certificate of exemption. 

Ben Norton.- l. Never mind buying cases before you 
have the eggs to put into them 2. If you find any 
birds' nest ^except sparrows’) in the neighbourhood. 

A. H. (W. S. Mare)—Vour description is too vague. 
You do not mention whether the neat was on the 
ground or in a treo or bush, the size of tho bird, or 
the colour of the eggs. 

B. WARi.t and Others—1. N^^ver buy eggs. And, see 
answer to A. I) L. 2. I.ncal names are useless. Many 
birds build on the ground. 

"RiM" (Barnstaple) says the indlarubber tyres of his 
bicycle are getting slack, and wishes to know how to 
fasten them. If the tyres are not very loose, It will 
lx; sufhcleut to heat the felloe of the wheel. As good 
a way as any is to make the kitclien poker red-hot, 
and apply it to the felloe where the t^e is loose. 
The tyre must be previously bound on with string to 
keep it firm. 

Elbow Okkase and Byctclist.- 50in. The Humber. 

JosiAH. —Ball bearings are the Ixist. Refer to the 
articles again, and don't tr<>uMe us with what you 
can readily find out for yourself. 

Amicus (Newcastle-on Tyne)—ir.S. A. stand forThiltefl 
States of America. 11.M S. Atalanta was a training- 
ship for ordinary seamen. 

Sea Insurance (Aberdeen), -We should advise you to 
write to one of the publishers who make such works 
their specialities, such os U. J. Bohu, York Street, 
Covent Garden, Londou. 

Wallflower and Others.—Eggs are not exactly alike 
as if they were coins slruck with the same die- 
Spotted and blotched eggs are never alike, and there 
are many of different species that resemble each 
other so closely, that the most experienced oologist 
will not venture to identify them without seeing the 
nest. 

Tourist.—T he total distance from Loudon to East- 
Ixuirne isslxty-one miles, reckoned from We8tinin»tcr 
Bridge. Bad macadam as far asCroydon: after that, 
w-jth the exception of the lost two miles, the rond ia 
fairly good, but hilly. Principal places e.n route 
Streatham, Croydon, Caterham, Goasione, East Oriu- 
stcad, and t'ckfleld. 

Python (niftnn College). — Ipswich to Felixstowe. 
This being a cross roa<l.wc nre not personally ac- 
([uninted with its condition. The roads In the neigh¬ 
bourhood are very good. We prefer the spoon 
brake. 


E. D. Mac;ore( 10 R. and many Others.—We have in 
your queries to the Rev. J. 0. Wood, but he has t 
strong an objection to the caging of British wil 
birds, that he declines to answer any questions <, 
the subject. Even if he did so, the answer wool 
occupy several entire number^ of the Bor's *)'> 
PAPER, and we cannot spare this space. 

W. B. — Carrier pigeons who have reared several hr-vx 
of young in the same place, are nearly sure to retiu 
to it. If not, they ore not worth keeping. 

Romeo.—C anaries vary in price, according to the brei 
and the prevailing fashion. You may procure a p’*j 
for five shillings, but there are some birds for whid 
twenty pounds would scarcely be taken. 

R. M. wants to know the condition of the road to X*i| 
tingham, and the best bicycle route from Walwortl! 
also what oil to use. The total distance is 124 niil'i 
Principal piaces en route : Barnet. Hatfield. Hiitlu 
Bedford, Kettering, Oldham, and Melton MowLrai 
The best oil is Velocine, sold by Ford and Jonq 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. I 

X. Y. Z. (Birmingham.)—In the merchant servicey^ 
must either join as an apprentice or midshipman, or 
a hoy before the most, unless you preferred golmi a! 
steward's boy. Tliere Is no ha'd-aud-fast rule f 
health, height, age, or breadtli in the merchant ti 
vice. 

P. S.—1. Lot your parrot have water. 1 Retaininatl 
colours of pressed plants is at present impoMibl 
3. Road the articles on Gardening in our last vvluni 

T. R. L. F.—1. Preserving " skeletons" of leaves, seei 
vessels, etc., is a long and tedious process H is doj 
by macerating them in soft water, and carefully 
iiig away tho green matter ns it decays. There Hu 
been many improvements of late, and we will tty 
give the latest of them ia a future number. 2. •''i 
auswer to P. S. 

C. C. Hussey (Putney).—Presuming his name to 
Jones, the proper address would he : 

Sir. John Jones. R.N., 

H M.S. Britannia, 

Dartmouth, Devonshire. 

A. T S.—1. Canaries often persist in laying a hUe »gil 
2. Do not try. The lizard will certaiuly die if }• 
do. 

J. \v. H.—Young birds often do this. C^anaru'i « 
sometimes completely denuie each others bu'-kai 
shoulders of feathers. 

J. J. —Sec answer to BaV'aria. 

ClMABi K aud other (Querists on Taxidermy.—Tlie Rt 
J, G, Wood has ftirtdshed us with a paper on the Is 
Charles Waterton’s system, which he leanied in 
the discoverer. We hope to give it shortly. 






WHERE UNCLE DAN MADE HIS 
FORTUNE. 

Bt I. Fyviz Mato. 

CHAPTER 11. 

“ An, don’t leave off, imcle,” we cried J 
U " go on, and tell os about something 
(Thigh you were in your very own seli.” 


“ I’ve been in so many things,” he said. 
“ Ah! There was that affair of the horse. 
And the two men in the two different 
rooms, and my ^ing in and out between 
them, was very like a play! And yet it 
isn’t much to tell! ” 

“Never mind that, only tell us,” wo 
pleaded. 

“ Well, there had been one of those little 
civil wars, and one party had won, and, as 


nsual, a price was set on the heads of the 
leaders of the other side. I had got on pretty 
well in those days, and some of &e victorious 
colonels, who were recoimoitring in my 
neighbourhood, thought it worth while to 
come to dinn er with me. Fine enough 
fellows they were in their way, full of good 
stories, and plenty of politeness, and we 
were getting on very nicely, when my con¬ 
fidential servant come in looking rather 
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mysterioiu, and said that somebody wanted 
to speak to me particnlarly. I was quite 
enough up to the queer ins and outs of the 
life round me not to ask too many questions, 
but to go out and see what it was as quietly 
as possible. And there was a very old 
Spanish friend of mine, who was a 
colonel on the losing side, and who 
was roughly disguised, and accompanied by 
his servant and three horses, two picked 
up from anywhere, and the third, his own 
valuable charger; on whom he set great 
store, and who was known all over the 
country as well os he was known himself. 
He had come, he said, to throw himself on 
my pity. Could I hide him as he knew I 
had hidden others before ? There were 
thick woods about my house. Could I lead 
him to some shelter there and keep him 
supplied with bread and water tiU he might 
safely take flight again ? My heart was all 
inclined to do it. For I know him as a kind 
and noble-hearted man in his way, and as he 
stood before me he seemed ready to drop 
with hrmger and fatigue. 

“ But my guests were awaiting me, and 
to rouse their suspicion would be to forfeit 
his hfe. I told him who they were, that 
the jingling of glasses and laughter he 
could hear came from the very men who were 
thirsting for his blood, and tiiat I could not 
leave them for so long a time as would be 
necessary to conduct him to the woods, 
nor had I a servant whom I could trust 
with such a task. What could I do P The 
best I could think of was to commend him 
to the charge of an old Scotch friend of 
mine living not far off, to whom he was 
personally a stranger, but whose doors my 
name would open for him. His thanks 
were given warmly for my will, ^rhaps, 
rather than my deed, and he ur^d that I 
should keep his beloved horse, hiding it for 
awhile till party animosity should have 
blown over, or his own side be restored to 
power. He could not take it with him: 
it was certain betrayal. He might dis¬ 
guise himself, he could not disguise his 
horse. He urged this almost as if he com¬ 
mended a dear friend to my care; and I 
yielded at last. He and his servant and 
the other horses repaired to my good neigh - 
hour’s house, and 1 led the noble beast to an 
empty stable and returned to my visitors. I 
parried their solicitous and slightly inqui¬ 
sitive inquiries concerning the important 
business which had detained me so long, 
and we had a sociable evening, during 
which I tried not to be too preoccupied. 

“ When they had all been shown to their 
rooms—for they were to make my house 
their quarters for a day or two—I stole 
down to the stable, and led out the war- 
borse to the woods. I knew one dense, 
hollowed nook whore he could be safely 
tied up, and whence he could bo seen by 
none who did not nearly approach the 
spot. Ah, lads, that sensible boast seemed 
to know something was wrong, he 
stepped along as gingerly as a cat, with 
his ears pricking at every leaf that rustled 
in the evening breeze. As soon as he was 
safe, watered and fed, I stole to my neigh¬ 
bour’s house to hear the fate of his fnmtive 
ni .aster. He had been received with ml the 
hospitality I expected. He had had a good 
supper and dry clothing: ho had been 
offered a snug, safe bed. The first he had 
thankfully accepted, the last he resolutely 
declined. And why this resolution, boys P 
Can you guess ? I will tell you. If his 
enemies came upon him by day in his land 
entertainer’s house they might suppose he 
had just entered without their consent; 
even if bo was found taking food there he. 


might have been supposed to be an ordi¬ 
nary beggar. But if he was caught there at 
night, sleeping in a bed, his pursuers would 
know that ms host knew all about him and 
was wilfully “ harbouring a rebel.” That 
would bring some punishment, some loss 
or suffering, even on a British resident. He 
would not receive kindness at such a cost. 
He had to depend on my friend’s charity 
for food for some days before it was safe 
for him to creep out for flight along the 
highways. But every night he and his 
servant stole out to the woods, and ■wrap¬ 
ping themselves in their ponchos, lay down 
and slept on the bare damp ground.” 

“ Was he saved at last ? ” we asked. 

“ Oh, yes; and he got his turn in power 
again, I believe. That man would not be 
a Eosos, I fancy, though he might do some 
things which we should think flerce and 
stem.” 

“ What is a poncho, unde P ” 

“ A poncho,” said Unde Dan, ‘‘ is along 
shawl with a slit in the middle. South 
American gentlemen put their heads 
through this slit and the shawl falls grace¬ 
fully round them, and covers them quite 
over as they sit on horseback. It is a very 
useful artide in a dimate where there is so 
much dust. It is generally made of 
some strong native doth, and some are 
beautifully embroidered and consequently 
very expensive.” 

“And what became of the colonel’s 
beautiful horse P ” inquired Jack. 

“Ah, I am always sorry about that,” 
answered my unde. “ I should have liked 
to have kept it to give to him again when 
the troubles were over, and you may be 
sure I only wished the more to do that 
when I learnt what an honourable man be 
was. But one or two of my servants found 
out about it, and they let me know they 
had found it out. They wanted to make 
their knowledge a power over me, and 
when I would not bribe them into silence 
—^which is always a very foolish thing to 
do, for a man who ■will not hold his tongue 
without a bribe, ■with one ■will only hold 
it till he gets a bigger—they let the Go¬ 
vernment know I had the horse, and it was 
seized, and put to use among the victorious 
troops. I was very sorry, but at any rate 
the colonel himself was safe by that time, 
and I had to rest content ■with that.” 

“Arc all the people in your country 
Boman Catholics, Unde Dan P ” wo asked. 

“ No,” he said; “ nearly all the English 
and Scotch people there are Protestants, 
but the religion of the nation is Boman 
Catholic. I dare say you remember that 
it was in Spain the terrible Inquisition 
existed, and the Spanish prople, who, I 
think I have shown you, are in everything 
intolerant and cruel, are sure to be the 
same in their religion. They believe things 
and do things which would not have been 
done or heUeved among any other people 
for the last hundred or two years. The 
Boman Catholic Church does not allow 
her priests to marry, and if one of them 
anywhere does so, he must leave her, and 
is regarded by her as a disgraced man. 
But in Buenos Ayres things were carried 
much farther. Quite late in my time there, 
a poor young man who had been a priest 
was shot, ■with his ■wife, only because they 
were married. 

“ Ah, there are some terrible stories in 
the world,” said Uncle Dan, shaking his 
wise grey head. “ The poor lad had been 
shut up when quite a 1^ in one of their 
monasteries — such a one as that whoso 
ruins stood on part of my estate when I 
bought it—and an eerie place that was, 


for when we were pulling it down we 
came on some bones built into the 
wall, standing up as I don’t think any¬ 
body would have thought of standing a 
man who had been deed be/ore he was 
buri^,” and Uncle Dan looked round 
significantly. “ I dreamed of those bones 
once or twice, I can tell you, when 1 first 
bought the place, and had no better bed 
than a few blankets spread out beside the 
broken high altar in the roofless chapel, 
while I was surveying and planning what 
was to be done with the land. 'Well, as I 
said, the poor lad had been shut up in one of 
these monasteries, where the monks gene¬ 
rally live the idlest and dullest Of lives, for 
they do not teach children, or nurse the 
sick, or help the poor, like many of the 

riests do on the continent of Europe, nor 

o they cultivate art and learning, as was 
done in the monasteries of suicicnt days; 
but these monks are generally an idle, lazy 
let, who do nothing but oat and sleep, and 
scarcely imderstand the Latin of their own 
prayers. I have been into some of these 
places, for they will allow gentlemen to go 
over them ; but if a woman puts her foot 
across the threshold she is driven out 
with maledictions, and the place which sho 
hshs entered is cleaned and whitewashed. 
But this lad, somehow, opened his eyes 
and looked abroad. Perhaps he coidd not 
forget the happy life he h^ lived in his 
owm mother’s bouse. At any rate, he 
could not Sbttle down to be a monk. And 
somehow—out over his garden w.all, per¬ 
haps—he happened to see a pretty little 
peasant girl. And then he felt how hard 
it was that he might not make love to such 
as she, like other men could. And the twe 
made friends in some fashion, and he found 
how good she was. And he could not help 
thinking he would be a better servant of 
God and a truer friend of man if he were 
her husband, living in such a house as he 
remembered at home, than he could cvoi 
become shut up in a cell, napping over lii; 
breviary, or bickering a^ut a seat in the 
refectory. 

‘ ‘ And at last the two planned to run away 
together, far away where nobody would 
know that he had been a priest, and there 
they would marry, and he would worl 
hard -with his haneis like any honest la¬ 
bourer, and she would kceep his house and 
give him welcome from his labours. Ahc 
so they did. And they got a little hut ■ftitl: 
a scanty garden, but their wants were few, 
and it is on old story that a dinner of herbs 
with love is a very sufficing meal. But there 
has never yet been an Eden without iti 
Satan—if not as tempter, then as spoiler, 
And one came here semn enough. I don’t 
know exactly how it happened. I think 
there was some neighbour whose evil waye 
the young couple had occasion to resist, 
and that neighbour threw out dark hiutf 
which had no ground, but spite and gossip 
rep)eated the hmts, until the tattle of a dis¬ 
guised and married monk reached the con¬ 
vent, which knew well enough that it had 
a recreant member. And then woe for the 
poor little Eden! All sorts of obsolete laws, 
civil and ecclesiastical, ■u'ere routed out 
and set at work. And the two had to die 
because they had loved each other! They 
wore led out to be shot. They went up 
the hill hand in band, and then they kissed 
andembraced,butheBaidtohor, ‘Courage, 
we have bidden our friends farewell; ■we 
need not say good-bye to each other.’ And 
nobody knew which of the two died first.’ 

“But, imcle, weren’t you frightened 
to live in such a country?” a^ed Cousit 
Will, shuddering. “ Were yon not alwayi 
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ifraid something might happen to you P 
Were yon never in danger yourself '( " 

Uncle Dan laughed. 

*' Boracthing Happens to everybody 
CTeryahere,” said he. “ I’ve heard of a 
man who would never sleep out of his own 
cIJ bed, because he said one could never 
tell whether other beds were aired. But 
he had to do so at last, for he went to the 
workhoiue! I’ve been in particular danger 
once or twice, but so ha.s every mortal man 
whose general safety is worth having.” 

” Oh, go on, go on, and tell us all about 
it,” we said in chorus. 

“Did you ever hear the story—of—my 
race for life? No? Well, then, 1 will 
take that that. 

“ .Vbout twenty years ago I had in 
my employ a sort of head man—-what 
the bpaniards call a capataz, one who 
looks after all the other workmen, and acts 
master in the master’s absence!. In short, 
what you English people coD an ' overseer.' 
His name was Antonio, and he was a great 
favourite of mine, being a faithful and 
clever servant. On Sundays these Spanish 
workpeople are sadly given to loiter about 
the ‘pulperia,’ as they call the little 
country inns, and Antonio was no exoop- 
ticn to thi.s rule. I am sorry to say that 
many Englishmen join in this loitering, 
and in the drinking and foolish talk. Well, 
cn a Sunday morning, when I and all my 
timilr were in church, Antonio and a cur¬ 
tain English workman lounged oil as usual 
to their accustomed bar-rooiu. The two 
were great friends, always together when 
possible. The Engbshman, Tom Smith, 
n> s good-natured, simple sort of fellow. 
Ml of fun and of wild stories of every sort, 
laving been once in the British army. 
Hewn in the inn parlour ou this Sunday 
morning the talk turned on firearms. The 
man in charge of the inn—an evil, Ul-con- 
'iitioned fcUow, whose malice in the affair 
1 am inclined to suspect—produced a pistol 
and challenged Antonio to pull the trigger. 
Intonio took it, never dreaming it was 
loaded, and, turning to Smith, said, ‘ Tom, 
yw’vs been in the army; where ought a 
aian to hit if he means damage ? ’ ‘ Here, 

ojboy,’ returned Smith, pointing to his 
heart, and he had scarcely uttered the word 
before Antonio pulled the trigger, when, 
to his horror, ofif it went, and Tom Smith 
^ve one bound in the air, and fell at his 
•eet, dead! 

”1/ Antonio had been drinking—which 
isvery likely, the shock sobered him. The 
headful story met my ears as I was coming 
Oat of charch, and Antonio soon sought 

out in terrible agony, half for the death 
of his friend, half for his own horrible 
poation. I could not doubt his entire 
moral innexsenoe, and, fearful of what his 
hte might be in a country where law ha-s 
ko often no semblance of justice, and Suds 
itcnuating circumstances rather in prower- 

relations and golden arguments than in 
■ie facts of a case, I, rightly or wrongly, 
cimiTed at and even furthered his flight. 
Ihe dead man’s relations were well-to-do ; 
■ley probably did not hear, or could not 
m'ierstand, the circumstanoes of the event 
M1 did; they only knew that their kins¬ 
man had met a violent death at the hands 
■f a native, and they offered a large reward 
kr Antonio’s apprehension. 

“ Not very long afterwards I was riding 
come one evening. I had been at work at 
Ua far end of my estate, which even by 
lat time was of considerable size. I was 
m lay shirt sleeves, and moimtcd on a 
>Jidtifiil race-horse—a combination which 
ksy seem very strange to you, hut which 


those who know anytliing of rough-and 
ready colonial habits will easily understand. 
Our country is all vtiry flat, and at the part 
where I was, there were no trees ; it was 
plain green land Ukn a huge meadow. The 
sun was just dipping below the horizon, 
and we have no long twilights like yours; 
as soon as the sun is out of sight, black 
darkneas fast gathers. 1 rode along, 
thinking, jverhaps, of the money I had been 
making through the day’, or perhaps of the 
many sunsets I had watched on my way 
homo from school in old England. The 
road I was on was a straight one, leading 
from the workshop at one end of ray estate 
to my own dwelling at the other. To its 
right, but at a considerable distance, flowed 
a great river which then formed one of the 
boundaries of my htnd, and one arm of this 
river, itself a considerable stream, stretched 
up towards the road. I had just passed 
this,'on my right, when looking towards 
my left, I saw three men come riding along. 
I don’t quite know why, but there was 
something about them which excited my 
suspicion, and I kept my eye on them. 
They were fully equiiqied, stalwart gauchos, 
well-mounted, and anued with the bolea- 
doras, which they use for knocking down 
wild horses, ostriches, or escaped cattle, to 
say nothing of the regulation lasso.” 

'‘What is a boluaJoras?” asked Jack; 
“ and what is a 1b.s.so ? ” 

“ A bolcadoras consists of three halls, 
fixed by strings of plaited hide to one com¬ 
mon centre. The balls are made of lead 
or stone, covered with leather. The las.so 
is made of one string of jilaited hide, w'ith 
a ring at one end. By jiassing the other 
end through thi.s a noose can be made of 
any size required. This is used in catching 
horses or cattle, being thrown with great 
deftness round the neck or horns of the 
animal. 

“ My suspiicions increasixi when I saw 
them separate with the preciso tactics they 
always use when they wish to surround 
anything, be it bull, horse, or man. One 
rode forward rapifUy in the direction I was 
going; ho would wheel round and con¬ 
front mo whenever he thought fit. Another 
rode back; he would intercept me if I tried 
to rotiini. The third bore down straight 
towards me. 

“ If I kept in the road my doom was 
scaled. Off it my chances might be poor 
enough, but I must try them. I remem¬ 
bered that one of my own labourers had a 
hut not far from the great river’s tribu¬ 
tary. Unless he were t be basest of traitors 
I should bo tolerably safe there. Men 
who might be bold enough to attack a 
single traveller, might sliriuk from sur¬ 
rounding a house, tho exact number of 
whose inmates they could not easily tell. 
I pressed forward, blessing tho speedy 
darkness which had now fallen to veil my 
movements from my piursuors, and threw 
them back upon their sense of hearing and 
their skill in strategy. But what it saved 
me on the one hand it cost me on the other, 
I could not find the hut! By the sound 
of rushing water I knew that 1 must have 
assed it and was nearing the river. To ride 
ack by the way I had left the road would 
have been an almost certain return into 
the jaws of murder. My horse and I were 
alike bewildered. I paused awhile, hoping 
that they had been thrown off the scent, 
and that presently I might stealthily gallop 
across the grass land towards my own 
house. All seemed silent, but suddenly in 
the dense daikness I heard voices not very 
far off. The man who had ridden for¬ 
ward, and the man who had ridden_ towards 


me, had joined forces. They were within 
ear-shot of each other, and were closing 
round me. 

“ So far from being off Ihe scent, I had 
fallen into the verj* trap they had set for 
me. I was caught in a triangle, formed on 
one side by the broad river, on tho other by 
its tributary, ou the third by their two 
selves, careering to and fro and brandishing 
their deadly bolcadoras. 

‘‘ I was hard-set, and I did what I firmly 
believe every man does when he is hard-set, 
whether he knows it or owns it or not: I 
cried out in my heart for God’s help, and I 
suppose something n minded me that it was 
better to fall into His hand than into that 
of cruel and angry men, for I made straight 
for the stream. 

“ Now that stream was broad enough to 
have tried the best Eiigli.sh hunter which 
was ever trained for a steeplechase. And 
our horses are not trained to jump water 
in that way at all. But I went at it. 
There was nothing else. And it came into 
my mind, how, if I was drowned, my body 
might be washed up and nobody would 
ever guess why I had gone wandering off 
the straight road home. 

‘ ‘ My good horse gathered himself up. I 
can’t tell how he know what I wanted of 
him, when it was a thing I'd never wanted 
before. But ho gatheied himself up for 
that great leap, and iiB lilD it! And 
then off he went, like a shot athwart tho 
meadow land towards the workshop, where 
men of my own had sleexang-rooms. 

“ I don’t know what Itecame of the man 
who rode back towards the workshop. I 
think he must have have kept watch on the 
road itself; they'd thought that tributary 
stream was a good enough sentinel where 
it flowed. My good horse never slackened 
speed; I never had to goad him. And 
there was the welcome light of my work¬ 
men’s supper-table. I prilled up sharp at 
tho door, with a ‘ Halloo' ’ to rouse them 
and bring them out. And my horse pulleil 
up, and stood stock still in a second, and 
for a second; and then, down he fell 
beneath me—stone-dead ! ” 

(To l/f cvntt/iucj.) 


THE AaUARIUM; 

now TO FORM, STOCK, A^'T> KEEP IT. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wohv, m.a., f.l.s. 
TART II. 

M any species 
of Crus- 
TACEANS in¬ 
habit tho fresh 
vatcr, but very 
-ew of them arc 
f-iitable for tho 
aqiiariuin. 

Chief of them 
^3 the Cray-fish, 
which is, in 
fact, a lobster 
in miniature. 
But an orUinory 
a«|uariuiu is to¬ 
tally unsuitable for this creature. It consunies 
80 much oxygen, that a largo supply of running 
water is absolutely ncce?isary to keep it alive. 
It can live out of water for a considerable time 
if its gills be occasionally wetted, as it obtain.'? 
the necessary amount of oxygen from the air. 
But if it be kept in water, and that water be 
not constantly changed, or air constantly forced 
into it, the cray-lish dies by suftbeation, just as 
we should die if shut up in an air-tight vessel. 

Every one knows how long lobsters andcralis 
will live out of water by seeing them on the 
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slabs of the fishmonger’s shop. Water is occa¬ 
sionally dashed over them, and that is all they 
require. 

Then there is the well-known Green Crab of 
our own shores, which seems equally at home 
on land and in the water, and can even catch 
flies and bees as they settle on tlie sand. 

In the tropics there are Crustacea which are 
almost wliolly terrestrial, the best known of 
which is the I^nd Crahof the West Indies, which 
lives in burrows far inland, and only goes 
to the sea for the purpose of depositing its eggs. 
The nightly dews, which fall heavily in tne 
tropic.% serve to keep its gills moist, and so it 
is enabled to support existence. Were it wholly 
deprived of water it would die from suffocation, 
just as a fish does when removed from the water, 
and it equally dies from sufl'oeation if it be 
immersed in water from which the oxygen has 
been extracted. 

So, unless the cray-fish can be kept in a large 
tank, through which nins a perpetual stream 
of water, it should be left at liberty in its native 
stream. 

Indeed, none of the Crustacea seem to thrive 
in an amiarinm, excci)t, perhaps, the Entomos- 
traca. These, however, are so small that they 
cannot be watched without the use of a toler¬ 
ably powerful piagnifying-glass, and I shall 
therefore say nothing about them at present. 
As, however, they arc very interesting creatures 
to those who wish to make a'study of their 
structure and habits, I hope to devote a few 
columns to tlicm by-and-bye. 

Intermediate between the tme Crustacea and 
the Entomostraca come two largo groups called 
Amphipoda and Isopoda. I am sorry to use so 
many scientific words, hut there is no help for 
it, and I will therefore explain them. 

Amphipoda signifies animals which possess 
two kinds of legs, one for walking and the 
other for swimming, and we have a very familiar 
example of them in the sand-hoppers which 
fringe our shores and hop about in multitudes 
when a stone is turned over or a patch of sea¬ 
weed lifted off the sand. 

Fresh water also produces several allied 
species, the most plentiful of which is the 
Fresh-water Shrimp {Gavimarus p7d€x)i which 
i.H shewn in the accompanjring figure. Some¬ 
times it is called the Water Flea, but this term is 
manifestly a misnomer. Another name for it is 
the Fresli-water Screw, because, when taken 
out of the water and laid on the ground, it twists 
about with a screw-likc motion, in its efforts to 
regain the water. 



Water Plea. Water Woodlouse. 


This creature will live for a short time in the 
aquarium, but to place it there without some 
definite object would be an act of useless cruelty. 
It needs swiftly-flowing water, and when at 
liberty may be found nlontifully in any shallow 
brooklet. It is generallv concealed in the banks, 
or under stones, and wlien it see.s its prey float¬ 
ing with the current it dashes out, seizes it, and 
regains a shelter as soon as it can. 

It generally, hewever, Is carried along by the 
stream for some distance, allowing itself to drift 
passively for a yard or two, and then seeking a 
fresh shelter. It is not a strong or swift .swim¬ 
mer, but yet can work its way by fits and starts 
up a tolerably rapid stream, clinging every now 
and then to a stone, and then starting afresh. 

From this short description of its habits the 
reader will see tliat it is completely out of 
in an aquarium, aud that it cannot there 
'lay the movements which make it so re- 
•1'' in A running stream, 
d, the reader cannot too strongly impress 


on himself the fact that the be.sl a^piarium is to 
be found in the open air. There is not a ditch, 
or pond, or a stream, which docs not teem with 
life, and which will not give us infonnation 
which we could never obtain from the very same 
animals when placed in jars or tanks. 

At first the young observer will find himself 
CTeatly bewildered, and will see very little. But, 
before long, be will acquire the habit of seeing, 
and by cultivating that ha])it assiduously he 
will gain a faculty for which he will be grateful 
for the rest of his life. 

Independently of its value in training the eye 
and strengthening the olnscrvation, it will 
supply him with a never-failing fund of amuse¬ 
ment. 

To a practical naturalist ennui is unknown. 
Idleness is impossible, and so the vices which 
invariably accompany idleness have no hold 
upon him. To put it on tlie lowest ground, he 
has not time for them ; but there is a higher, 
which he is sure to gain. If we look through 
the history of all the great naturalists who have 
studied the book of Nature, we shall see* that 
none have lived simpler, sweeter, nobler, or 
purer lives than tliey. 

As to the interest which attaches itself to 
these pursuits, it is all-absorbing. People arc 
accustomed to say, when anything particularly 
amuses them, that it is “as good as a play.” 
But the life-drama which Nature daily plays 
before us is infinitely more interesting than the 
best drama ever put upon a stage, for it is 
actual reality which she presents to us, while 
the most accomplished actor can but give an 
imitation of reality. 

To return to our aquatic Crustacea. 

Every one knows the “Woodlice,” so com¬ 
mon in gardens and outhouses. These are al.so 
Crustacea, and belong to the Isopoda, which have 
already been casually mentioned. 

This word signifies “ equal-footed,” and is 
given to them because all their legs are alike. 
Most people fancy that tliey are insects, or that 
they w’ill become insects in process of time, like 
caterpillars. They are, however, true Crustacea, 
and are worthy of our close investigation. 

When 1 was a child I was always told by the 
gardeners and the servants tliat the woodlice 
were insects. Now there was a large wood-shod 
in the garden, where bean-stick-s, pea-sticks, 
logs of firewood, etc., were kept, and whicli was 
miite the head([uarters of the woodlice. When 
the wood was removed, the w’oodlice, or slatere, 
as they are sometimes called, were discIo.sed in 
great numbers, together with centipedes, milli¬ 
pedes, and other darkness-loving creatures. 

Among them were many dead bodies of the 
slaters, and I never could understand why | 
they became white and brittle when they were 
dead, while beetles, bees, flies, and other insects 
kept their colour. Nor was it until long after I 
had ceased to be a child that I learned tliat 
woodlice ranked among the Crustacea, and had 
no connection whatever with insects. 

Besides these ordinary woodlice of the land, 
there arc several species which inhabit tlie 
water. The sea slater, for example, is found in 
great plenty along our shores ; but we are at 
present concerned only with fresh W’ater, and 
will therefore meution the Water Woodlouse, or 
Water Slater, which is .shown on the riglit liand 
of the Fresh-water Shrimp. Its scientific name 
is Asellus aquaticuSy and it is sometimes called by 
tlie popular name of Water Heg-louse. 

Both these creatnres are magnified in our 
sketch, the real length of each being about half 
an inch. 

The Water Woodlouse is common in all run¬ 
ning streams, though it often escapes observa¬ 
tion by its habit of clinging to objects which it 
almost exactly resembles in colour, so that its 
flat body is scarcely distinguishable. Moreover, 
unless alariiied, its movements are slow and 
deliberate, tliough it can move fast enough in 
case of necessity. 

Aquatic Insects are plentiful, but, owing to 
their alii ost invariable voracity and their preda¬ 
cious nature, they are undc.sirable inhabitants of 
an n.juarium. Not that they give much trouble, 
for tne stronger immodintely begin to kill and 
pat the weaker, until only one or two of tlie 
strongest are left alive. Tliey do not even 


spare tbeir own kind. By preference, indeed, 
they will choose other prey ; nut, if nothing eUt- 
can be obtained, they will attack each other, 
and the victor wdll always eat the vanquished. 

The large Water Beetles are peculiarly dan- 
gerous inhabitants of an aquarium, with one 
exception—the Hydrous^ ox Ily.irophxlus pioem. 
This is the largest of the water-beetles, and may 
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at once be distinguished by the block upper 
surface, and the covering of white down on the 
under surface. 

Although it cannot be entirely exonerated 
from the cliarge of predacity, it is a compara¬ 
tively harmless inhabitant of the aquarium. 
While swimming it has a peculiarly striking 
aspect, owing to the contrast lietween the pitchy 
black of its back and the shining, silvery lustre 
of the under .surface. 

It is not a common insect, seeming to be 
restricted to certain localities, but, like many 
other local insects, where one is found com- 
|>aiiions are generally at hand. Ditches in 
Cambridgeshire seem to be favourite resorts of 
this fine beetle. 

Should the young observer manage to procure 
a female specimen just before she is about lay 
her eggs, he will be fortunate, for she envelopes 
the eggs in a silken cocoon, whicli she fastens ta 
the aquatic plants, so that the process of trans¬ 
formation is easily watched. The cocoon has 
been compared to a turnip, and, like that bulb, 
has a rather sharp point, corresponding with the 
root. 

The larvje are much more voracious than the 
perfect insects, and will seize greedily on any 

i )icce of meat that may be thrown into the water. 

once had six or seven of these larviE in the 
same vessel, and gave them a piece of meat 
about as large as a walnut. They all fastened on 
it at once, drove their sharp, sickle-shaped jaws 
into it, and maintained their hold so firmly that 
they allowed themselves to be lifted out of the 
water in a mass. 

As in form they almost exactly resemble the 
larvae of the beetle which will next be described, 
we will soy nothing more about them at present. 
(To be emitinued.) 
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OUR “MERCHANT NAVY." 

[iiee aho the coloured plate, “ The Veseeh vf all Xaiiom,'' <}\vm with No, 66.] 



Three Matted Schooner. Two Toptail Schooner. Toptail Schooner. Fore and Aft Schooner. 


mwrs OH SPAERIKG, CANVASS- 
ore, AND BUILDING MODEL 
YACHTS. 

lART II. 

VTo matter how well a model yacht it built, 
ballasted, and sparred, unless her sail plan 
be properly b^anced site cannot steer straight, 
bat will either have a tendency to luff—that is, 
run into the wind, or, what is still worse, fall 
off the wind when stnick by a squall 
Any model yacht which deviates from her 
■roorse as Just statetl will &i.il in a zigzng lino at 
a loss of speed from point to point, and conse- 
uoently traverse a much greater distance than 
if she steered straight. As the chief pleasure in 
sailing a model yacht is in being able to make 
ber stoer in any direction, too much care cannot 
betaken, when drawing the sail plan, to make 
the m il area abaft and before the centre of 
/rfferal resistance eq^ual to one another, so that 
ihe strength of the wind on the after sails may 
be exactly neutralised by the strength of the 
wind on the head sails. In all probability, as 
'ew if any, readers of this article wdll know* 
▼hat is meant by the centre of lateral resistance, 
1 must diverge somewhat to explain. 

Lateral resistance is the resistanco offered by 
the water to the immersed part of a vessel's hull, 
7 b«n sailing, arainst moving sideways, or 
▼hat, in nautical language, is called making 
lee way, and the centre of lateral rt'sistance is the 
/^tre of the plane of the immersed part of a 
vessel's hull. -, . 

To better illuvstrate what the centre of lateral 
?esistajice is, see the following sketch, which is 



n:pposed to be a half-inch deal plank three feet 
kn^nd one foot wide, having its lower edge 
reigbted with a certain quantity of lead, so as 


to immerse six inches of its width. If the four 
comers arc joine<i by two lines as shoum, they 
will cut each other at the point a, which point 
of intersection is the centre of lateral resistance 
of the ]»lank. 

If a vessid’s head sails are too large for her 
after sails, what is called their centre of effort 
I will bo forward of her centre of lateral resist- 
j auce ; consequently she will have a tendency 
' to fall off the wind and carry lee helm. Simi¬ 
larly, should a vessel’s after sails be too large 
for her head sails, their centre of effort will be 
abaft her centre of lateral resistance ; conse- 
nucntly slie will have a tendoncy to run into 
tne wind and carry an excessive weather lielm. 

Now for a vessel to steer straight almost 
without the rudder being used, her head and 
after sails should be of such a size as to have 
their centre of effort exactly over, or very 
sliglitly abaft, Iier centre of lateral resistance, 
in which cose they will be pro])erly balanced, 
and she will be what is called handy." As the 
wind blows on the 8;iiU of a model yacht when 
she is sailing, its combined force is concentrated 
at, and acts in propelling her through a }x>int 
in eacli sail, which point is called the centre of 
effort. Uy a certain calculation, too long to 
cx])lrtin in this article, the common centre of a 
vessel’s sails is found, and upon its position 
relative to that of the centre of lateral resist¬ 
ance the steering of a model yacht depends, as 
just explaiueil 

All the sails of model yachts under tlirce 
feet in length over all should bo made of light, 
but strong, closely woven calico, price about teu- 
pcnce per yard, cither bleached or unbleached ; 
whilst the lower sails of yachts over that length 
1 should be made of longcloth, only calico being 
used for the upper and racing sails. Model 
' yachtsnien should avoid buying cloth having a 
glazed appearance, as in all probability it has 
been run through China clay, which will w*ash 
' out when wet and leave the cloth porous. Pre¬ 
vious to cutting a model yacht’s sails from the 
* cloth, duplicate patterns should be cut in paper 
I of the full size, “including the turning-down 
I for the hem,"and applied to the spars to ensure 
I tlieir being of the nght dimensions. As the 
1 sides and corniTS of sails have names given to 
, them, which will be mentioned in this ^>aper, 


mo<lel yachtsmen will do well to refer to the 
following sketch. In gaff-sails or lug-sails 
(Fig. 1) the sides ore— a, head; d, foot or 
solo ; c, luff or fore-reach; D, leech or aftor- 
lecch (comers) ; E, throat or nock ; F, peak ; 
o, tack ; II, clew. 

In a jib or triangular sail of any kind the 
sides are— a, luff or fore-lcech ; b, leech or 
after-leech ; c, foot or sole (comers) ; i>, head ; 
E, tack ; F, clew. 



AVhen cutting out gaff-sails, lug-sails, or jib¬ 
headed topsails, apply the leech of their papei 
pattern to the selve<l^-edge of the cloth, which 
must not be hemmed as the other sides of the 
sails. Jibs, and any kind of triangular sails, 
except jib-headed top-sails, and yawls* jib¬ 
headed mizens, should have the selvedge-edge 
used for the luff. Gaff-sails, lug-sails, and jib¬ 
headed top-sails should be slightly rounded 
the foot, whilst their luff and head should be 
cut quite straight. Similarly jibs, and all other 
kinds of triangular sails, except jib-hcaded top. 
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sails and yawls’ jib-h^ad^d mizens, should be 
slightly rou&ded at the foot and leech, mostly 
at the foot. 



All the sides of sails sliould be neatly hemmed 
—with tho exception of the side on which the 
selTedgc is—either by machine or hand, great 
care being taken not in any way to stretch the 
cloth or round the sides of the sails, which 
should be straight. 

Gaff-sails and lug-sails should have their heads 
and clews bent to their respective galTs,yards, and 
booms by pieces of strong linen thrcail fastened 
to the horn of the sail, then passed alternately 
round the spar and through tno hem, and then 
tied with a reef-knot. 

Main-sails in cutters, schooners, and yawls, 
and fore-sails in schooners, should have brass 
rings sewn on their lulf at intervals varying 
from lin. to liin. according to the size of the 
sail, in order to secure it to the mast, and allow 
the sail being hoistc<l or lowered. Jib-topsails 
and fore-sails of both cuttera and yawds, and 
jib-topsails and stay-sails of schooners, should 
have small brass eyelet-holes, similar to those in 
laced boots, sewn on their luff, to secure them 
to the respective stays on which they travel, 
and swye the ])urposo of what are called hanks 
and clipbooks on real yachts, ilain-sails in 
cutters, scliooucrs, and yawls, and fore-sails in 
schooners, should have their head.s cut so as to 
make an angle of fifty degrees with the horizon, 



and give them what is called a high peak ; 
similarly gaff-topsails should bo cut so as to 
n^akc an angle of from fifty-six degrees to fifty- 
eight degrees with the horizon. If a model 
yachtsman is desirons of making tho sails of his 
naodel yacht appear as if they were composed of 
a number of cloths sewn together, as arc those 
^ real yachts, each, sail should be carefully 


marked on both sides with a black-lead pencil, | 
or only faintly marked on the one side, and 
then gone over with a lockstitch sewing-machine 
threaded with slatieh-colourcd cotton. Each 
lino in lug-sails, gall-sails, and any kind of tri¬ 
angular sails, except jibs, should be drawn 
parallel to the leech of the sail from head to 
foot; but in jibs (only) parallel to both foot 
and leech, meeting each other in the middle, as 
shown in the sketches Figs. 3 and 4. 

In a cutter and yawl tho main-mast should be 
stepped upright, whilst tho mizen-mast of a 
yawl should lean or rake slightly aft (as it is 
called), as also should the fore and main-mast of 
a schoener. In real schooner-yachts the fore- 



cannot be made as large if fitted with a boom as 
without. If a boom is fitted te the fore-sail, it 
should be of such a length that its after end 
will swing clear of the main-mast when the sail 
gybes, and its diameter should be somewhat less 
tlian that of the main-boom. It is only of late 
years that the mizen-sail of a yawl has been 
fitted with a boom along its foot, in order to 
make the sail stand flatter, and cou8e(inently to 
make its power more efRcient when beating to 
windward. Formerly the mizen-bumpkin was 
much longer than at present, and the mizen- 
sheet was bent to the clew of tho mizen, then 
passed through a sheave in the end of the 
bumpkin and led inboard, which is still practised 
in some yachts, and in nearly all fishing-boats. 

Model yachtsmen will find the cutter rig 
best and fasteston all points of sailing, schooner 
rig second, yawl rig third, and three-masted 
luggers next. Schooners and three-masted 
j luggers sail os fast as cutters of the same size 
I with tho win<l abeam, whilst yawls are not 
j much inferior to cutters on all points of mailing, 
hut model yachts are not often yawl-rigged, as 
they do not steer very straight under that ng. By 
rights model yachts should have two sets of sails— 
an ordinary sized set, and a small or storm set, 
for using in heavy winds ; and if her owner in¬ 
tends racing her in the matches of a model 
yacht club, she should have in addition a large 
or racing set, each set having its own spars. 

Model yachtsmen should avoid putting un¬ 
necessary ropes, blocks, and fittings on their 
yachts, as they are only top-hamper and hinder 
a boat’s speed. All tho ropes that are necessary 
in a cutter are two shrotids or one strong single 
one aside to support the main-mast, single top¬ 
mast shrouds, a top-mast stay, bobstay, two 
bowsprit shrouds, one port and one starboard, 
a fore-stay, and single peak, throat, jib, and fore- 
sail^halliards. All the sheets beloHgisg to the lower 
sails and jib top-sails should be double, one port 


and one starboard, and should be led througl 
eye-bolts to cleets fastened on to the deck u 
which they are belayed. The jib fore-peak au( 
throat halliards should have tneir falls belayed 
to a spidor-hoop fitted round the mast about ai 
inch above tho deck, whilst the top-sail tack 
jib top-sail, and top-sail halliards, should b 
belayed to cleets fastened to the deck on eaol 
.side of the mast. By this arrangement no cod 
fusion should occur when the sails have te b 
lowered, as tho throat and peak lialliards can b 

S ed to tho belaying-pins in the spider boo 
on different sides of the mast. 

The best way to step the mast or masts of a m od( 
yacht is to get a piece of brass tube, having an es 
ternal diameter equal to the diamotor of the ma^ 
hole, and equal in length to the depth from th 
upi)er edge of tho deck to the bottom of the boa 
inside, or what is more properly called the dej)t 
of hold. Into tho one end of the tube a na 
should be soldered, so as to secure the tube t 
the bottom of the yacht. That part of the moj 
inside the boat which is called the housing shoiil 
bo cut so as to fit easily into tho tube, tlien tt 
tube should be placed dowm the niast-holo, wit 
the mast in it, and when the mast is porfectl 
upright the top of the tube should be Knocko 
down level witli the upper edge of the deck. 
{To be eontinu^) 


A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 



Author of *' The Amateur .Dominie," " The Bofjlc," et 


CHAPIER Iir. 

T he tents and rations of their messmatt 
soon restored the strength of Henr 
and his companions. They now fonn 
themselves persons of some importance i 
the army, being able to play the part c 
guides as it advanced over their old camii 
ing-gro\mds. A halt of some days wa 
made at the Dead Eiver to let aU 
troops come up; then the expeditio 
moved on in earnest, the stores being con 
veyed by water, and the men marchini 
near the bank, with the riflemen to lea 
the way, lending a hand when necessary t 
haul the boats against the stream, or carr 
them across the portages. 

It was a difficult task at the best whicl 
they had before them, and all the mor 
difficult from the insubordination that wa 
the rule among those ready-made soldiers 
Each private thought himself entitled t 
his own opinion as to the propriety of an; 
order, and the officers had to make a»p 
keep their authority as best they ooulo 
We have seen that among the little pioneer 
ing party questions were decided, not b; 
the order of tho leader, but by the vote o 
the whole band. A striking instance o 
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the want of discipline is mentionod Vy 
Fenry. Morgan, the commander of the 
ntk companies, described as a tall, stem 
mn, wearing leggings and a breech-cloth 
in the Indian style, showing his bore 
thighs, lacerated by thorns and briers, 
was not the senior ofBcer ; but, as an elder 
man, and having more military experience, 
tiv' other captains agreed to accept him 
(U chief. He had very properly given 
orders against straying from the camp and 
firing recklessly, as some of his men were 
fcii'i of doing, though they were not too 
Well-off for ammnnition. Ono day a man 
went into tho woods and fired his gun. 
Presently, as he was sauntering back, 
Morgan called to him, acoosing him of his 
liisobedienoo. The soldier flatly denied 
it, whereupon this hot-tempered oBSoer 
Brat, hed up a biUet from a pile of wood, 
and said he would knock him down if ho 
lid not confess. But another of tho cap- 
hiins seized a second billet and doclare<l he 
would strike Morgan if Morgan strnck the 
mui. So Morgan had to give up tho point; 
yet it seems that through bis sternness and 
i roe of character ho came, in the end, to 
Like himself tolerably obeyed, though by 
I i means popnlar. At another time we 
; imthat this <]^k-temperod officer him- 
ird had seemed on the point of striking 
the commander of the expedition when 
iisafisfied as to his reception of a oom- 
ylaint. 

Then there were jealousies and squabbles 
h tween the soldiers from different colonics, 
Virginians, as was their way, taking it 
ior granted that they were tho cream of 
ivi anny, and ought to lead tho rest. Ono 
f the chief officers, who was coming up in 
rear, took on himself to decide that the 
’ ^pedition was hopeless, and tamed back 
'ith some hundred men, a great port of 
trie provisions, and all the medical stores. 
inHii the rest had crossed tho ridge known 
Si tho “Height of Land,” the word was 
timed that till they reatffied Canada no 
rather orders would be given, but each 
oan was to put his best foot foremost and 
Bake his own way along the line of march. 

By this time they found themselves in a 
iSght that would have daunted less stub- 
i'lm satnres long before coming in sight 
1 the enemy. Most of the boats which, 
with enormous labour, they contrived to 
■any aeross the mountain path, were stove 
a by the rapids of the Chandidro river, 
whose name, meaning a caldron in French, 
fid not belie its nature. Tents, stores, and 
fick men had to be abandoned or sent back. 
The men slept in the oold air on beds of fir 
t-mnehes, each wrapped in his blanket, 
which, on awakening, he might find 
rorered by 8<nne inches of snow; or he 
wight be roused in the middle of the night 
ty a flood driving him from his poor lodg- 
jg. They bad to toil for a hundred miles 
wer dreary plains and atony hills, where 
-'ffle ohst^e was constantly presenting 
a pathless wood, or a deep ravine 
' ridged over by a slippery log; now a tor- 
swollen by the Autumn rains; then 
‘ marsh covered with a thin coat of ice, 
which they mnst break before them with 
ihr butt end of their guns, and wade on 
waist-deep in mud and water. The 
^cs of two of the riflemen took part in 
I fi-these hardships, which proved fatal to 
■*reral soldiers, besides seme who were 
mvmed. Fortunately, there was plenty 
■ fuel to be had ; so at night, wet, cold, 
-i hungry, they were able to encamp 
Bund roaring ffires, and keep up their 
'Tiirits by singing. Henry gratefully 
-ffltions a song called “ Plato ” which was 
ilavourite performonoe of one ef his com¬ 


panions in all circumstances, and helped 
greatly to cheer and console him. 

Food failed them ; for the last week they 
had only five pints of flour per man, which 
were haired in cakes under the ashes, and 
served out equally all round, to be made the 
best of. It fared ill with those who had 
not the prudence and self-command to 
economise this little store. Henry suffered 
much, having generously given part of his 
share to a poor half-blind dmmmer, whose 
own cakes had been stolen from him. As 
his company was filing along a sandy 
reach of the river, he saw hungry-eyed 
men springing from tho ranks, and with 
their nails tearing out roots which thev 
devonrod on the spot, raw and nawasbed. 
Lanirad and woe-begono as be was, be 
conld not but smile at the eagomess with 
ahich the whole line watched their com¬ 
rades who were acquainted with the indi¬ 
cations of these roots in the sand. Then as 
the " knowing one ” would suddenly make 
a dart out, half-a-dozen wau-d throw 
thcmselTes upon him in the hopes of tab¬ 
bing the root first. Struggles ai. I blows 
often resulted, and a lad like Horry had 
no chance in contending with grown men 
for such a coveted prize. 

Once be came to a place whore some 
men of another company were cooking. 
Almost fainting he sat down on a log near 
the fire, perba;)8 with a wistful look «t 
their kettle, which was partly resting on 
tho log. His weight on the other eno 
gave a tilt to tho kettle, so that two-thirds 
of its precious contents wore spilt. Furious 
at such a loss, one of the messmates sprang 
to his gnn, and threatened to shoot tho 
nnlucky boy who had caused the accident, 
who for his part was tao weary of bis life 
to caro for the throat- A friend of his, 
however, interfered in his favour, and the 
warm-hearted owners of tho kettle, instead 
of shooting him, gave him a cup of their 
broth, of s^ich ho was only able to taste a 
spoonful. It was greenish in colour, with 
a peculiar taste and smell, and they told 
him it was made of a bear. But the fact 
was that this kettle contained a fat, black 
Newfoundland dog, which had followed 
the army till now, and managed to forage 
for itself better than its masters. TTie 
same evening some of Henry’s company, 
part of whom had not tasted food for 
forty-eight hours, were driven to the ex¬ 
pedient of boiling their moccasins and 
chewing tho leather, but the youngest and 
strongest teeth could not get mn^ out of 
it. In other companies a pair of leather 
breeches and a barber’s powder-bag were 
used as stock for soup I 

Our young hero had something more 
than his own share of the common misfor¬ 
tunes. In the rapids of the Dead Biver 
he was upset from a boat, and, thongh a 
good swimmer, carried down for many 
hundred yards by the current, which was 
so strong as often to throw him head over 
heels. He bad |;iven himself np for lost 
and was becoming insensible, when an 
Irish soldier caught hold of him and 
dragged him ont, as his head appeared 
above an eddy, his breast having been 
caught on a root. He lay twenty minutes 
on the bank in a state of exhaustion, but 
recovered from the effects of this immer¬ 
sion sooner than did bis leather breeches, 
which, when wet, were the most uncom¬ 
fortable of coverings. After drying them 
on a pole before the fire, ho had to keep 
rubbing them till one or two o’clock in tho 
momifig to prevent their taming as stiff 
as a pair of tin pipes. Worse, he had lost 
his hat and knapsaok, and worst of all, his 
rifle. It was liMe use for him to go for¬ 


ward without arms, and he had no mind 
to turn back. Luckily, however, ho found 
an invalid who was going home, and agreed 
to sell his piece for twelve dollars, which 
Henry paid by a bill on his father, who, 
he thought, would not grudge such a sum 
in the service of the common cause. 

Another trouble, not such a petty one as 
it may seem, was caused by a part of his 
eqmpment far more important to the 
soldier than any amount of plumes and 
pipeclay. His moccasins hawi been worn to 
shreds, and on the banks of the Chaudidro 
his boots began to give way. The upright 
seam on the heel of one of them broke 
open, so that at eve^ step bis shoe 
supped, and the neoeasity of pushing the 
foot into its place again while at the same 
time keeping pace with his comrades, 
doubled for him the labour of marching. 
Even if he had had materials for sowing 
it, he durst not slip out of his place, for 
that would have implied waiting till a gap 
presented itself in the single file—there 
was only room for tho men to press on one 
abreast—and then perhaps he might ^ 
thrown back to the very rear of the army, 
away from his companions and acquaint¬ 
ances from his own neighbourhood, who 
in these straits naturally hung together as 
for as they could. So be had to hobble on, 
slipshod and lame, till a halt was made, 
and the shoe oould be tied up for a time 
with bark. 

It was, indeed, “ eve^ one for himself,” 
as was proved by on incident that happen^ 
before his eyes one day when they wore 
making their way through a stream. The 
only bridge was a long trunk, brought 
there by some flood, and worn smooth and 
slippery by tho rubbing of ice. At this 
precarious passage was gathered a crowd 
of men waiting for their turn to cross, and 
too impatient to let the timid or awkward 
have much time for picking their steps. A 
New England man, “ barefooted, bare¬ 
headed, and thinly clad, lean and wretohed 
from abstinence, with his musket in baud, 
p^sed the log immediately before me. 
His foot slipped, and he fell several feet 
into the water. We passed on regardless 
of bis fate. Even his immediate friends 
and comrades, many of whom were on the 
log at the same moment, did not deign to 
lend him an assisting hand. Death stared 
ns in tho face. I gave him a sincere sigh 
at parting, for to lose my place in the me 
mi^t have been fatal.” 

After a week or so of this miserable 
march, tho poor lad hints to us that he had 
half a mind to shoot himself and have done 
with it. What chiefly kept up his heart, 
he says, was the joviail hilarity of a friend 
of his called Simpson, a real Mark Tapley, 
who at all times, just after having be^ 
fished out of the rapids along with mm, or 
at the end of days of fasting and fatigue, 
seems to have bwn invariably ready to sit 
on a stump and bcUew out his song of 
“Plato,” as defying forteme to do her 
worst with him. At last came a change of 
oireumstances, under which it was no such 
great credit to be jolly. In the after¬ 
noon, after tho moccasins went to tho 
kettle, some one announced that he could 
make ont a house in Canada; then a boat 
was certainly seen pulling towards them, 
and, most joyful sight, a herd of cattle. A 
feeble cheer was raised by the lean-jawed 
band. In his elation the captain of Henry’s 
company gave him a scrap of bacon fat 
carefully wrapped ia paper, a treasure that 
had been hoarded tiU this moment in case 
of extremities, but now the offijcr could 
afford to be good-natured towards his 
youngest recruit, who received the present 
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tkankfally and eat it greedily. Strong 
men, ■we are told, cried for joy at the pros- 
sect of a Bpeedy end to their troubles. 

Stumbling over a stony heach,tho soldiers 
pressed to the place where they had caught 
sight of the cattle, which ■sras farther from 
them than their hungry eyes had calcu¬ 
lated. When, after some hours, Henry 
and his party reached it, their mouths 
watering for an unstinted feast, they found 
nothing left but horns and hoofs. Another 
part of the army had been beforehand with 
them, devouring the very entrails of the 
slaughtered beasts. Henry came up just 
in time to see a voracious Yankee tearing 
like a dog at the last bit of meat. He and 
his friends had to content themselves with 
some oatmeal boiled in water, all that the 
French settler, who furnished these supplies, 
had to mve them. But, with the hopes of 
better cheer close at hand, they lay down 
in the snow and slept soundly, unless some 
of them had uneasy dreams of British balls 
and bayonets, which also could not now be 
far off. 

Next day, November 4th, Henry became 
seventeen years old, “ the harshest of my 
birthdays.” The weather was raw and 
cold, and with the rest he had to ford a 
chilly stream more than mid-deep. But 
once on the farther side a few hundred 
yards brought them to the “ first house ” 
in Canada—the first house that they had 
seen for a month, which they approached 
at a run like men flying from famine. 

This time they were not disappointed, 
for Arnold had preceded them and taken 
care to lay in a large stock of provisions. 
Now the danger to TO feared was from the 
consequences of sudden repletion. Henry, 
wiser than his years, after an experience of 
three starvations, warned his comrades 
against a too immoderate indulgence of 
their furious appeties, and undertook to 
play towards ms friends the part of 
Rancho Fanza’s grudging physician. But 
on most of them his advice was thrown 
away, and the arguments of the officers 
were equally wasted when beef, fowls, hot 
bread, butter, rice, and potatoes were to 


be had without stint. The men eat raven¬ 
ously of these dainties, disbelieving and 
defying everything but the urgent claims 
of their empty stomachs. The result of 
the orgy was that many fell ill, and Henry 
thinks that throe men in his company died 
from this cause. 

After halting a day to rest and let the 
stragglers come up, the little army, now 
joined by a party of Indians, moved on 
towards Quebec, through a flat and rich 
country, passing by the whitewashed 
houses of a well-to-do peasantry', with here 
and there a Catholic chapel, a crucifix, or 
an image of the Virgin, which must have 
looked strange in New England eyes. The 
people, either of necessity or by sympathy 
[ ■with the enemies of the foreign power that 
had conquered them only a dozen years 
before, showed themselves not unfriendly, 
as Henry had reason to know. In spite of 
all his caution, he yielded to the temptation 
of eating more juicy beefsteak than was good 
for him after his long fast, and was seized 
with afcverishattack, which next day obliged 


him to drop out of the ranks and sit down 
helplessly by the wayside. In this plight 
he was noticed by Arnold himself, who 
kindly gave the boy two dollars, and 
handed him over to the care of a Canadian 
farmer. 

For two days he lay snug iu the store¬ 
room of this man’s oomfortahlo house, 
where the whole family' eat and slept and 
chatted in French about the invasion that 
had disturbed their quiet neighbourhood. 
With abstinence for his only physic, on the 
third morning he felt w^ enough to 
mo've on again after a good breakfast of 
bread and milk, his worthy hosts refusing 
to take any payment for their kiudness. 
Unarmed and alone, he had now to tramp 
through a strange and hostile country, but 
he could not miss the track of the army, 
and came up with his messmates in the 
course of the day. Now there might be no 
more straggling, and the arms must he 
seen to, for they wore almost in the 
presence of the enemy. 

(To be eouCtnued,) 
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DB. W. G. GBAOE, 

CEJLMFIOS CRICKETER OF ENOLAyD. 

E 5CLAX9 has SO more popular than 

cricket, and cricket has had no greater 
exponent than William Gilbert Grace. For the 
last serenteen ^fcors his position in the cricket 
world has keen unique. Since 1S64, when he 
first appeared in the London matches, no man 
has played the game more, no man hiis playcil it 
better. His achievements have been something 
jQ^j^ellous—few bowlers have surpassed him, 
few fields have equalled him, no batsman Las 
approached him. 

He stands credited with the greatest naml>er 
of mns ever obtained in an innings in a public 
match, that of 400 at Great Grimsby in 18^6, 
which was gained against a more tlian average 
twenty-two. On this occcasion he went in first 
on the Honday morning, and carried out his 
Ut on the Wednesday afternoon, having given 
bet one chance, and that when he had made 
350, and having been over thirteen hours ut the 
wickets during the making of 6S1 runs. 

To his ascount stands the highest score ever 
obtained in a first-class match, that of 344, for 
M.C.C. against Kent, at Canterbury in August, 
1876, which be put together in a little over six 
hoozs^the largest score up to that time having 
beoi the 278 obtained by Mr. W. AVard, m.p. 
for the City of London, in a match at Lord's for 
ItCC. against Norfolk in 1820, which the 
county lost by 417 runs, and in which Fuller 
Pilch made his first appearance on the metropo¬ 
litan ground. Mr. Ward s score, whicli was by no 
mt>ans a faultless one, he having been badly 
missed before he had scored 80, was again 
capped by Dr. Grace tho same year at Chelten¬ 
ham, where be gained 318 against Yorkshire, the 
highest score ever reached in a county matclu 
On this occasion he went in first on Monday 
morning at eleven, and carried out his bat on 
Tuesday afternoon at four, having been at tho 
wickets eight hours during the making of 628 
nins, opposed to the attacks of no less than eight 
bowlers, Allen Hill, Tom Emmett, George 
riyett, Armitagc, Eastwood, Lockwooil, Myers, 
mi Clayton, and given but one chance, and that 
dter be made 201. In three innings in 
—which was a very dry, and therefore a great 
run-getting year, the same year that E. M. 
Grace got 327 at Thombury in a match in which 
50*2 runs were made for four wickets, and that 
G. F. Grace got 213 at Knolc Turk in a 641 
laningt against the Incoguiti—he put together 
839 nms. 

He is the very leviathan of scoring. Ag.ninst 
his name appears the greatest number of runs 
'ver obtain^ in the cricket-field in public 
tuatehes. Up to last season, counting only first- 
^Um matches, his total runs reached no less than 
’J0,632, ranging from 164 in 1867, when he was 
through illness all but incapacitated from play- 
mg, to 2,739 in 1871. 

His average over the whole period, again only 
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counting first-class matches, cornea out at 49 100 in on innings : while his bowling record of 

runs per innings, ranging from 24 in 1866 to 105 wickets for 13 runs apiece speaks for itself. 
78 in 1871. For his county he has totalled up Born on July 18, 1848, at the pleasant vU- 
5,005 mns, his general average being 55, rang- lage of Downend, about three miles from 

iog from 28 in 1877 to 85 in 1874. Bristol, tho fourth of five brothers, all good 

Sixty-three times in first-class matches has cricketers and all doctors, the son of one of the 
be obtained ever 100 runs; six times has he best known doctors in the West of England, 
{>dssod 200 ; twice has he passed 800. himself a good cricketer, and of a motlier whose 

Nor is his bowling record an ordinary one. enthusiasm in the muno has become proverbial, 
We need not specify mdividual feats ; sufiicc it AVilliam Gilbert Grace could scarcely have 
to say that from 1863 to 1879 ho took no less started in the world under clrcumsta^es of 
than 1,349 wickets in first-class matches, his greater promise for a brilliant cricketing carocr. 
average runs per wicket for tho w hole period With every advantage of stature and physique, 
being 18, ranging from 6 in 1867 to 19 in 1876. an adept at all mamy exercises, it would have 
Of wickets in county matches 474 fell to his been strange indeed if the tendency to excel- 
share, the general average mnning at 18 mns lence which showed itself at an early age h^id 
per wicket, ranging from 8 in 1870 to 21 in not been favourably infiuencad by constant 
1873. practice with his brothers, among them tho 

Were we to take into consideration the dozens famous E. M., a star of the first magnitude in 

of ordinary matches in which he has played, the the cricket firmament, and his junior, G. F., of 



results would be still more extraordinary, but almost equal renown, and by the companion- 
we refrain, as the records of first-class matches ship and coaching of many first-rate judges of 
arc alone recognised by the guardians of the the game, not the least of w'hom was his uncle, 
game, and rightly so, as a score is only of value Mr. Alfr^ Pococko, who is frequently snoken 
in proportion to the value of the opponents it is of as having been the tme cricket tutor of W. G. 
giiiried against. "When he first appeared in Loudon, he was 

The strangest thing of all is that he still only fifteen years ol^ and even then many were 
retains his pre-eminence, and has not lost his the stories told of his early prowess, and a 
commanding position through cither his own miscellaneous assemblage of goblets, cups, 
deterioration or the progress of other players. tankards, medals, crosses, bats, balls, and 
In 1879, though retired from that active sundries, bear substantial witness that the 
practice of the pastime in which he had hitherto record is something more than legendary, 
indulg^, prior to devoting himself, os he has The quickness <. f eye and limb, the powers of 
since done, to the equally active practice of the endurance, which have enabled him to wiry 
profession which he had chosen as tho serious his bat through a three or four hundred inning.s, 
business of his life, his record varies only from and get his last mn as neatly and quickly as 
that of former years in the number of innings his fii-st, were early apparent; nor were there 
played, and hence, of the total gained—the quan- wanting those characteristics of earnestness in 
lity is less ; the quality remains the same. He all he undertook, and of impatience at all caio- 
was still unexcelled as an all-round cricketer ; lessness and unfairness, wdth which his name 
his hitting had the old freedom, his timing and has since been associated. As an all-round 
placing were as good as ever: his batting cricketer, he was at all ages the best of his age ; 
average, 35.5, was the best of tho year: he as an all-round athletic, he was in the first rank ; 
scored the neatest number of runs obtained in a and even later on, in 1870, when cricket had to 
match, and three times did ho get more than a certain extent crowded out other sports, we find 
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him astonishing the natives of Eastbonme by 
winding np an afternoon, in which he had 
pulled off a match between the South of Eng¬ 
land and eighteen of the locals, with winning a 
200-yardB hurdle race, then winning a 220- 
yards hurdle race, then winning the lOO-yards 
race, then winning the quarter-mile race, and 
tlien finishing np by throwing the cricket- 
Ijall 110 yards 9 inches. 

When not nine years old wo find him playing 
for West Gloucestershire, carrying out nis bat 
for three runs, in a match against Bedminster, 
on Kodway Down ; and when only twelve he 
scored well for the same club against Clifton, in 
a match in which the Grace brothers came well 
to the fo^ the eldest, Henry, taking all the 
Clifton wickets, the next, AKrwi, catching one 
of their best performers, the next, E. M., 
knocking off 150 runs, and W. Q. putting to¬ 
gether 51. 

He established his reputation by a first innings 
of 170 , and a second of “not out” 66 for the 
South Wales Club, against Gentlemen of Sussex, 
played at Brighton, July 14, 1864, and on the 
28th of the same month he played his first 
match at Lord’s for the same club against the 
Zingari, in which he scored 34 and 47, and took 
a couple of wickets. 

At* sixteen he played for the Gentlemen 
against the Players, the youngest cricketer that 
ever played in the premier match. In 1869 he 
joined the Marylebone Club, and signalised the 
first year of his membership by four innings for 
it of 117, 121, 127, and 138 not out. In 1871, 
the best season he ever had, his total in all 
matches was 3,696 runs for 63 innings, one of 
which was for 268. In August, 1872, he wont 
to America with the third twelve that have 
cressed the Atlantic for cricketing purposes. In 
November, 1873, the year of lus marriage, he 
went for a cricketing tour in Australia, in com¬ 
mand of the third team which has visited the 
Antipodes. 

In 1874 his county record gives 694 for seven 
innings; in 1875, in matches against odds, he 
got 909 runs for 21 innings, finishing up With 
152 iK>t out, against Eighteen of Kent, and 210 
against Eighteen of Hastings. In ' 1876—^but 
space fails, and we must conclude this brief 
sketch of the career of the greatest cricketer 
that has yet appeared. 

It is sometimes said that '* luck ’’ has had a 
great deal to do with his success. Opportunity 
u much, but the knowing how to make the best 
of it is more. Let all our readers remember 
that if a thing is worth doing it is worth doing 
well ; in work or in play earnestness is never 
wast^. The secret of Dr. Grace’s excellence 
has been his thoroughness. To quote the words 
of Lord Charles Russell, than whom none can 
speak on cricket with greater anthority, in his 
speech at the presentation of the Grace Testi¬ 
monial, on Jaly 22nd last—a testimonial which, 
headed by the Prince of Wales, amounted 
to Xl,500, clear of all expenses—" Looking at 
Mr. Grace’s playing, I have never been able 
to tell whether that gentleman is playing a 
winning or losing game. I have never seen 
the sli^test lukewarmness or inertness in him 
in the field. Should any one want to know 
how he plap cricket, let them look at him 
playing one nalL You all know the miserably 
tamo effect of the ball hitting the bat in¬ 
stead of the bat hitting the bail, but, whether 
on the defensive or offensive, in playing a ball 
Mr. Grace puts every muscle into it, from the 
sole of his fmt to the crown of his head. And, 
ust as ho plays one ball so he plays the game ; 
ic is heart and soul in it. I have neverheard 
the bell ring for cricketers to go into the field 
but ho was first into it, and that is a great mat¬ 
ter in cricket playing. The game is a game of 
laws and rcgiilations; if they relax these it 
ceases to bo cricket, and soon becomes an un¬ 
meaning game of bat and ball, a pastime fit for 
young gentlemen who have nothing else to do, 
or fur more middle-aged men who want an ap¬ 
petite. ” 

Wo give this biographical sketch ns introduc¬ 
tory to a scries of vnluablo articles on “ Cricket, 
anil How to Excel in it,” which Dr. Grace will 
himself contribute to our columns. 


i” 



BEES AED BEE-E:EEFIirQ FOB 
BOYS. 

By W. H. Hakkis, n.A., n.sc. 

(Continued /rom page 607.) 

POSITION AND ASPECT FOB BEE-HIVES. 

. AVISO made 
I'-ic: or purchased 
hishives, and 
having got 
them ail 
stocked, the 
next thing 
forthe young 
apiarian to 
decide is, 

where to put 
them. 

Authorities 
differ very 
mnch as to 
the desira¬ 
bility of 

keeping the 
hives under a 
shed of some kind, or in the open air. In onr 
opinion the balance of advantage lies on the side 
of a bee-house, provided its construction allows 
plenty of room at the back of the hives for all 
operations that need to be carried on. The 
beginner in bee-keeping, however, may well con¬ 
tent himself with following the example of emi¬ 
nent apiculturists, and pnt his bees (albeit well 
protected from rain and sun at top) in the open 
air. The position should be free from damp as 
poasiblo, away from the drippings of trees, not 
too much exposed to the wind, or the direct rays 
of the afternoon sun. Dry gravel, or a well- 
mown grass plot, should be beneath the hives. 

It is well not to place them too near water, 
into which the bees might fall or be blown. It 
is desirable that they should be within sight of 
a dwelliag-hoase, so that the departure of swarms 
may ^ OTsorved. - Noise, and still more, bad 
snMlls, must be avoided. The insects are most 
sensitive on the latter point. Fowls, pigs, dogs, 
and other intruders, should have no access. A 
few shrubs or bushes near at hand are useful as 
settling-places in swarming-time, but these 
should not bo near enough to the hives to 
prevent free flight from and into thdto. Some 
low plants quite near the front will provide 
acceptable resting-places for tired workers 
retnrning heavily laden, and too weary to alight 
on the hive board. 

As regards the quarter of the compass towards 
which the hives should stand, no certain 
general principles can he laid down beyond this, 
that it IS undesirable for the strong rays of the 
snn to be shining on the back or side during the 
later part of the day. An eastern aspect is 
probably on the whole the best, provided the 
front of the hive be sufficiently screened to pre¬ 
vent the bees being induced to come out too 
soon in late winter or early spring, in answer to 
the attractive influence of the morning snn. 
The position of buildings, trees, etc., must be 
taken into account. Shelter from cutting winds 
is also of importance. Provided none of the 
special drawbacks mentioned are incurred, it 
seems really to matter comparatively little 
whether the entrance faces north, south, east, or 
west. 

One thing is of no mean importance, and that 
is, not to shift the position of hives without 
strong reason. If removed t» considerable dis¬ 
tances—say some miles—there is no fear of the 
insects returning to their former locality, but 
when moved anywhere within a few hundred 
paces great trouble is caused to the inhabitants 
of the hives. They will return, perhaps loarled 
and tired, to their accustomed spot, and, finding 
the home gone, will be in groat perplexity. 
Many will perish with fatigue or in despair. 
Others will attempt to enter neighbouring hives, 
and will surely be put to deatli. The almost 
certain result of the change of place will bo the 
weakening ef the stock. Occasionally it becomos 
advisable to make changes of place, in artificial 


swarming, or in uniting stocks, but then no ill 
consequences result, because, in the old tqiot 
returning workers will find a portion of th^ 
former comrades who will receive them into the 
new abode. 

As to stands for the hives, these should bo, if 
in the open air, about fourteen to eighteen inches 
in height, firmly fixed, so as not to bo blown 
over by wind, or by a slight impact of any kind. 
The bottom board should be round, and of the 
same size as the hive,, so as not to catch any 
rain or snow and thus wet the hive walls. 

We will suppose all the details we have de¬ 
scribed fairly carried out, and the stocks or 
swarms thoroughly established and hard at work. 
If the latter have been purchased it will not 
often happen tliat the young bee-keeper must 
expect to get a colony from them in their first 
season. But if he begins with “stocks” ho- 
will naturally look for a swarm, or swarms, at 
the early part of the summer. We mnst there¬ 
fore give a few particulars relating to swarming^ 
natural and artificial. 

Many persons suppose that the sending fortR 
of colonies from the parent hive is always con¬ 
sequent upon want of room. Tliis is not 
entirely true, though no doubt contracted space 
with rapid growth of popnlatinu in a hive is 
greatly provocative of emigration. 

IfatuTol svxvrming .—The usual sign that a. 
swarm may be soon anticipated is the hanging: 
of bees in a cluster outside the entrance of the 
hive. Again, if some time after the appearanco 
of drones, these on one day are seen busily flying 
among the wofkers, and on the next day there is 

f eneral quietness, while the population of neigh- 
onring hives are as active as usual, it will be 
well to be on the watch for a swarm. Often, 
too, a shrill, piping soimd may bo detected by a 
practised ear placed close to the side of a popn- 
loua hive. This is caused by the anger of the 

? |ueen at being restrained by her attendants 
rom getting at the royal cells esntaining 
young queens, whom she would gladly kill. 
The latter answer with a “Peep, peep, peep,’” 
which is a certain sim that liberation for them.- 
and departure for Ue reining monarch is at 
hand ; for it is the actual queen who always 
leaves the hive to the sovereignty of her newly- 
hatched rival. 

Just before swarming her majesty becomes 
much excited, rushes about over the combs 
without definite purpose, suspends laying or 
deposits eggs at haphazard, and makes such s 
commotion as affects the whole of her iwpula- 
tion. So soon as there is a general understand¬ 
ing that the queen means to emigrate, those of 
her subjects who intend to go With her rush to- 
the honey-cells and take a full repast, some¬ 
times thus almost emptying supers proviouslw 
nearly filled. Then a violent commotion fol¬ 
lows. The bees become almost wild with excite¬ 
ment, rush in crowds from the hive, accom¬ 
panied, if not preceded, by their old queen. 
With immense buzzing they whirl about iix 
the air, sometimes rising to a great height, but 
usually remaining in the neighbourhood of their 
recent abode. Soon, if they moan settling, 
gathering of a largo number towards one spot 
will be observed. Then many will be seen to 
settle and cluster on some bush or tree near at 
hand, and in the course of five er ten minutes, 
if the queen has alighted, a large ball or pear- 
riiaped mass of bees will be clinging all toge¬ 
ther. This is the much-desired swarm. 

Occasionally the queen, ambitious of a longer 
flight, will make on rapidly in mid-air, and 
there is great danger of Tosing her and her 
accompanying subjects. When this seems likely, 
it is said that throwing dust or sand among 
them, flashing light from a mirror in their 
midst, or firing a gun (without shot of course) 
will bring them down. In country places it is 
common to see people beating warming-pans, 
or frying-pans, or tin kettles, or ringing bells 
at swarmmg time, in the belief that they thus 
induce the bees to settle more quietly. This 
is a complete fallacy. The custom, no doubt, 
arose from the necessity of giving warning to 
neighbours that a swarm was on the wing, and 
would be claimed by the noise-making owner. 

(To be continued.) 
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ixnd copal-trees, acacias with their stiCf 
ioliage, bauhinias clothed with lichen, fig- 


"trees with their masses of pendent roots, 
and other trees of splendid growth, rose to 
the height of a hundred feet, forming a 
shade which the rays of the sun utterly 
failed to penetrate. 

Occasionally a wreath of croepers would 
form an arch from shore to shore, and on 
the 27th, to Jack’s great delight, a group 
of monkeys was seen crossing one of these 
natural bridges, holding on most carefully 
by their tails, lest the aerial pathway 
should snap beneath their weight. These 
monkeys, belonging to a smaller kind of 
chimpanzee, which are known in Central 
Africa by the name of gok-ot, were hideous 
creatures with low foreheads, bright yellow 
faces, and long upr.ght ears; they herd 
in troops of about ten, baik like dogs, and 
are much dreaded by the natives on -.■oouii t 
of their alleged propensity to carry 
young children ; there is no telling want 
predatory designs they might have formi-d 
against Master Jack if they had spied him 
out, but Dick’s artifice effectually screened 
him from their observation. 

Twenty miles farther on the canoe came 
to a sudden standstill. 

“What’s the matter now, captain?’’ 
cried Hercules from the stem. 

“ We have drifted on to a grass barrier, 
and there is no hope for it; we shall have 
to cut our way through,’’ answered Dick. 

“ All right, I dare say we shall manage 
it,” promptly replied Hercules, leaving his 
rudder to come in front. 

The obstruction was formed by the 


interlacing of masses of the tough, glossy 
grass known by the name of tikatika, 


which, when compressed, affords a surface 
so compact and resisting that travellers 


lotus plants had taken root amongst the 
vegetation. 

As it was nearly dark, Hercules could leave 
the boat without much fear of detection, 
and so cfiectually did he wield his hatchet 
that, in two hours after the stoppage, tho 
barrier was hewn asunder, and the light 
craft resumed the channel. 

It must be owned that it was w'ith a 
sense of reluctance that Benedict felt the 
boat was again beginning to move for¬ 
ward ; the whole voyage appeared to him 
to bo perfectly iminterosting and unneces¬ 
sary ; not a single insect had he observid 
since he loft Kazonnde, and his most ardent 
wish was that he could return there and 
regain possession of his invaluable tin box. 
But an unlooked-for gratification was in 
store for him. 

Hercules, who had been his pupil long 
enough to have an eye for the kind of 
creature Benedict was ever trying to secure, 
on coming back from his exertions on the 
grass-barrier, brought a horrible-looking 
animal, and submitted it to the sullen en¬ 
tomologist. 

“ Is this of any use to you ? ’’ 

The amateur lifted it up carefully, and 
having almost poked it into his near-sighted 
eyes, uttered a cry of delight,— 

“ Bravo, Hercules! you are making 
amends for your post mischief! it is splen¬ 
did ! it is unique ! ’’ 

“ Is it really very curious ? ’’ said Mrs. 
Weldon. 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered the enraptured 
naturalist; “ it is really unique; it belongs 
to neither of the ten orders; it can be 
classed neither with the celooptera, neur- 
optera, nor to the hymenoptera; if it had 
eight legs I should know how to classify 
it; I should place it amongst the second 
section of tho arachnida ; but it is a hexa¬ 
pod, a genuine hexapod; a spider with six 
legs ; a grand discovery; it must be entered 
on tho catalogue as ‘ Hexapodes Benc- 
dictus.’ ” 

Once again mounted on his hobby, the 
worthy enthusiast continued to discourse 
with an unwonted vivacity to his indulgent 
if not over attentive audience. 



"It WAS caused by a troop of a hundred or more elephanU.” 

have been known by means of it to cross I Meanwhile the canoe was steadily thread' 
rivers dry-footed. Splendid specimens of J ing its way over the dark waters, thi 



"Hercules could leave the boat without much fear of detection." 





























lilence of the night broken only by the 
rattle of the bc&1c8 of iome crocodiles, or 
by the snorting of hippopotami in the 
neighbourhood. Once the traTellers were 
startled by a loud noise, such as might 
proo^ from some ponderous machinery 
in motion; it was caused by a trooj) of a 
hondred or more elephants that, after feast¬ 
ing through the day on the roots of the 
forest, had come to quench their thirst at 
the river-side. 

But no danger was to be 8pprehende<l; 
bghted by the pale moon that rose over 
the tall trees, the canoe throughout the 
night pursued in safety its solitary voy¬ 
age. 

(To be eontinueJ.) 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

Bv THE Rev. T. S. Miliinotos, 
Author of ’'Some of Oht FtUoxoef tic. 
cn.^PTF.n III. 

II’HILB we werf* jet hesitating whether 
II or no to avail ourselves of th(‘ accom- 
modation offered by the bam, a servant 
ia livery approached, lie was a toll man, 
sod had come from the Hall without his 
hat, and addressed himself to the first 
member of our company who came in his 
way, and that was the midge. 

“ Sfjuire Broadlands had heard that some 
yonng gentlemen from Mr. Gregg’s estab- 
^.ihmeut had arrived in the village, and 
vould be glad to see them at the Hall,” 
“What! all of us ? ” cried the midge. 

“ He did not say so ; but he mcmit it, no 
deobt,” the replied, looking down at 
him as he would look at a beetle; “all os 
there is of you. He would be glad to sec 
yoa at the Sail ; that was the message.” 


I 



"Let MB go at once,” said our loader; 
we all walked oflf without another 
^ment’s delay, the tall footman going 
WftTe. 

. He led us down a magnificent avenue of 
to a grand old house of the Elizabethan 
te and style, and up a flight of stone steps 
ancient-looking hall, with car ved oak 
and cabinets around it. The squire 
from the dining-room to receive us. 
•^asdusk, and I suppose he was rather 
h^t-sighted, for he saw no one except 
who went up to him and shook 
with him, He was a most polite 
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and courtly old gentleman, and said ho 
knew Mr. Gregg very well, and should bo 
glad to receive any pupil of his under his 
roof for the night. 

“ Are you alone ? ’’ he asked. 

“ No, sir, here is—” 

Before he could say more Tucker stepped 
forward. 

“ Glad to sec you,” sold the squire ; 
“ any one else ? ” 

I showed myself next. 

“ We shall find room for you also,” he 
said. 

” And for me, too, I how, sir,” my 
brother Fred put in. Fred never wa.s 
ha-shful. 

“ Oh yes, certainly. Come this way.” 

But before he could turn round one after 
another kept coming up. He shook hands 
with them all and began to laugh. 

“ Oh,” he said ; ” 1 did not quite under¬ 
stand, Is the whole school hero ? ” 

“ No, sir. Only thirteen.” 

“Only thirteen?” said the squire, re¬ 
covering himself, now that he knew the 
worst. “ Tliirtccn ? that’s nothing. Wo 
must talk to Mrs. Summers, the house- 
kcei)or, and see what she can do for you.” 

“ We don’t wish to be troublesome, sir,” 
Parsons began. “We could sleep all toge¬ 
ther in a hay-loft, or anywhere.” 

“Hay-loft? Oh, no; nonsense. I am 
very glad to see you all. Thirteen, did 
you say ? We may not bo able to give you 
each a separate room, but wc can make you 
comfortable, I have no doubt—if there arc 
oiifu thirteen.” 

Ho kept looking towards the door, as if 
he expected to si-e the rest of the school 
arrive. That would have been a hundred 
and fifty. 

“ We mu.st see how Mrs. Summers will 
arrange,” he said. “ I know your master 
very well, and am glad to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of his scholars, or of thirteen 
of them, at any rate.” 

Then he began to ask us our names, hut 
gave that up after four or five. I am 
afraid he thought our name was legion, 
though he would not have said so on any 
account. He was the most amiable, plea- 
■sant old gentleman I ever spoke to, and so 
kind and hospitable that he would not 
have hinted at anything that would hurt 
our feelings for the world. He asked us 
where we wore going, and all about our 
plans, and we told him how we had thought 
of sleeping in the ham, and about Jack 
Rogers and the rats. 

“ I have hoard that story,” he said. “ I 
believe it is true, though perhaps a little 
exaggerated. Rats are fierce creatures 
when herded together and driven to ex¬ 
tremities. A single rat will sometimes 
turn upon a man and fiy at him, and their 
bite is often poisonous. I have read of 
men being attacke<l and devoured by rats 
in the sewers of Paris, where they are to 
be found in great numbers. There was a 
society formed there many years ago for 
the destruction of rats. Many people ex¬ 
pected to make their fortunes by it. Every 
part of the rat was to ho rendered useful. 
Their skins were to he made into waist¬ 
coats for wor’^ing men, their whiskers were 
to form paint-bru.shes, their bones were to 
he used as toothpicks, their flesh was to be 
stewed down and preserved, and I hesitate 
to say under what name it might be sold 
when duly spiced and tinned. As for their 
tails, they were to he gilded and ranged 
aroupd the heads of images as rays of 
glory, straight or waving, ns the artist's or 
purchaser’s taste might dictate.” 

We looked at the squire, doubting 
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whether ho wore serioiis or joking. Wo 
could not make out which. 

“ Extremes moot, you know,” he said ; 
“ heads and tails—why not ? I hope those 
rats are not gone to my bam, though ; they 
would be unpleasant bedfellows ; happily, 
you need not run the risk of such com¬ 
pany.” 

Before he had done speaking, Mrs. Sum¬ 
mers mode her appearance, with smiles all 
over her round smooth face, and responded 
at once to the squire’s good wishes on our 
behalf. She coidd find us plenty of accom¬ 
modation, she said. She sujiposed we 
should want some supper ; the table should 
bo laid for us immediately. 

And so it was. Such a round of beef ! 
Such a spread of jellies, and cakes, and 
tartlets ; enough for the whole school if 
they had been there. The squire himself 
sat at the head of the table, and the ladies 
came out of the drawing-room to look at 
us; and mightily pleased they seemed to 
see that we had all that we could want, 
and to wait upon us writh their own hands. 
I heard afterwards that about eighty or a 
hundred children from the workhouse had 
been there the day before, feasted and waited 
upon in the same way ; so it was not only 
broause we came from Mr. Gregg’s, hut 
because they took pleasure in doing any one 
a kindness. The workhouse children could 
not invito them again, as the Scripture 
says ; neither could we. 

I felt sorry for Tucker. He did not like 
to sit down upon the handsome morocco 
leather chair that was placed for him, for 
ffear he should stick to it and spoil it. The 
squire kept on telling him to be seated ; 
ondatlast he thought of putting his pocket- 
handkerchief on the chair, and then he 
felt more comfortable. I suppose it was 
because he looked hot and shy that-tho 
squire took so much notice of him, offering 
him first one thing and then another, and 
trying to make him feel at home. 

“Have some pastry. Tucker,” he said. 
“ Try one of those tartlets.” 

At that we all began to laugh; and 
the squire wanted to know what it was 
bU «hout. He insisted upon sending the 
tartlets to Tucker, who grew redder and 
hotter than before. 

“ What is the meaning of it ? " the squire 
asked again. He was laughing himself; 
and presently we all broke out into a regular 
ha-ha ; and the ladies joined in, and the 
servants smiled; though none but our¬ 
selves knew what there was to laugh at. 

At last, when the ladies were gone away, 
Nat Wilkins, who was sitting nearest the 
squire because he was tho smallest of the 
party, told him in a whisper what the joke 
was, and then we left off laughing. 

Soon afterwards the bell rang for 
prayers, and then we said “ Good night,” 
and went off to bed. We had excellent ac¬ 
commodation too. Some of us slept on sofas, 
but they were as large as o)ir school beds, 
and a great deal softer. It would have 
been all the same to us if they had been as 
hard as boards, for we did not lie awake 
many minutes. 

A great hell ringing on the roof woke us 
at eight o’clock next morning. At first I 
thought it was the school hell, hut it was 
very pleasant to realise the truth when we 
were quite awake. We got up and dressed, 
and mustered in the haS ready for a start, 
hut were told breakfast would he at nine. 
So wo took a turn in the garden and plea¬ 
sure-grounds, and came in again just as 
the household were assembling to begin 
the day with prayers. 

It was a delightful plaoa. There were. 
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squirrels ninEing np and down the trees 
and coming to the windows for nuts; such 
beautiful little red things, with their long 
bushy tails curled over their heads, sitting 
on their haunches, and holding the nuts in 
their paws ; and pheasants feeding on the 
lawn from boxes which opened as they 
lighted down upon the board in front of 
them—they know the trick ; and thrushes 
and blackbirds whistling most beautifully; 
and tomtits and finches of all sorts coming 
to peck at little bags of food which were 
hung out on purpose for them on a tree. 
They were all so tame and bold that it was 
quite delightful to look at them. My 
brother Red began to make naturtd 
history notes at once, but of course he did 
not attempt to collect specimens; it would 
have been a vile return for the squire’s 
hospitality to us if we had meddled with 
his other guests. 1 used to be rather fond 
of shooting at birds with a catapult my¬ 
self, and had one in my pocket, but I 
should as soon have thought of slinging a 
stone at my own brother as at one of 
those beautiful tame, trusting birds or 
squirrels. 

We had a capital breakfast. I don’t 
mean to say much about eating and drink¬ 
ing in my journal if I can help it, but our 
short visit to Fairlawn was as remarkable as 
it was unexpected, and I must say what a 
splendid set-out we had “ to fit us for our 
journey,” as the squire said. Strawberries 
and cream, and ham and beef and chicken, 
and strawberries and cream, and mutton 
chops, and hot buttered cakes, and eggs 
and cream and strawberries, etc., etc., etc. 
The strawberries were splendid. When 
wo had done, and were going away, Mrs. 
Summers met us in the hall with thirteen 
packets of good things of all sorts, enough 
to last us for a week almost, and every one 
shook hands with us and hoped we should 
return safe homo from our travels. 

"I say,” said the midge, running after 
us—he had been kept 
back to be kissed, 
being so small, and 
because the ladies had 
found out about his 
having no mother and 
his father being abroad 
—‘‘I say, let’s give 
three cheers! ” 

And we did — such 

cheers ! The rooks came cawing over our 
heads—Smart said they had good cause to 
{good caws too) —and the squire stood at the 
noor and took ofif his hat to ns, and the 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs. And so 
we parted. 

July lit/i, Tlmrsday. —After leaving the 
squire’s hokpitable mansion yesterday we 
walked on lor about two hours, and came 
then to a pleasant sort of park, with some 
fine oak-trees, and here and there a group 
of tall firs. One of the firs, which stood 
nearly alone, rose to a greater height than 
any of the rest, with a long, straight stem 
like the mast of a ship. It was a splendid 
tree, and we began to make guesses as to 
its height. One said it was a hundred 
yards, and another a hundred feet; but 
Parsons said it was not much more than 
fifty feet. 

” I can tell you its height,” Axds said, 
bustling about with his stick. 

“ Do you mean to climb up it and mea¬ 
sure it ? ” 

“No, indeed. I could climb np it, 
though, straight and smooth as it is ; but 
I can show you a better way than that. 
Measure its shadow.” 

We did so, wondering what good that 


would do. The length of the shadow was 
forty feet. Then he stuck his stick up¬ 
right in the ground, and measured the 
shadow of the stick. It was two feet. 

“Now don’t you see,” he said, “my 
stick is three feet long ? As two feet is to 
three feet, so is forty feet to the answer 
required—a rule-of-three sum for you; it’s 
done in an instant—sixty feet. That’s the 
answer, and that’s the height of the 
tree.” 

It was a capital idea, and showed how 
useful arithmetic may be when travelling, 
though it does not always seem to be much 
use in school. I confess 

“ The rule of three 
Doth puzzle me,” 

and I have sometimes thought that was 
what it was meant for; but I seem to 
understand it better now them I ever did 
before. 

“ But you could not do it if the sun were 
not shining ? ” Hopper remarked. 

“ I couldn’t measure the shadow in that 
case, because there would be none. Still, 
I could measure the tree.” 

“How?” 

“ I could do it with a looking-glass. 
I’ve got one on the top of my stick.” 

He took off the little round glass which 
is under the compass, and laid it on the 
ground, at some distance from the tree, 
then he walked backwards from it till he 
could see the top of the tree reflected in 
the glass. Then he measured the distance 





from that spot to the glass, and also from 
the glass to the foot of the tree. 

“ Now,” he said, “ as (a b) the height 
from my eye to the ground is to (b c) the 
distance from where I was standing to the 
glass, so is (e d) the height of the tree to 
the distance from the tree to the glass (c d). 
Another rule-of-thrce sum.” 

I had never seen a looking-glass used in 
that way before; but we all tried it and 
brought the same answer, so of course 
Axels was right. A little water in a tray, 
or even a puddle, will do as well, if you 
have not got a looking-glass. 

“You said you could climb the tree,” 
said Smalley, the big fellow whom we call 
“ the infant.” “ I would rather see you 
do that.” 

“I’ll show you howto climb it,” said 
Swift. 

But it was too large and too straight; 
he could not swarm up it, and there were 
no branches to lay hold of. 

“ I’ll tell you how to manage,” Smart 
said. “You see that, while wo are talk¬ 
ing, the shadow gets longer and longer, 
and of course it forms an inclined plane 
from the top of the tree to the ground. 
Now, the incline gets easier every minute 


as the sun sinks; and if we wait hero long 
enough it will get so easy that you may be 
able to walk up it.” 

“ You are chafiSng me,” said the infant, 
doubtfully. He was not a strong-minded 
infant, and could not always understand a 
joke, especially a bad one. 

“Well, but,” said Swift to Axels, “you 
said you could climb the tree. How would 
you manage it ? ” 

‘ ‘ A traveller should bo prepared for 
everything,” said Axels. “ Lend me yom- 
pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

He took the handkerchiefs which we 



offered him and tied them together, and 
made a small loop at each end of the belt 
thus formed. Then he passed the belt 
behind the tree, and, standing close to the 
tnmk, with his face towards it, put his 
feet into the loops as if they had been 
stirrups, embracing the tree at the same 
time with his arms and knees. He then 
raised his feet from the ground and stood, 
in the stirrups, took hold higher up, and 
again raised his feet, and repeated the action 
tiU he had got up to a considerable height. 
The roughness of the bark, and the weight 
of the body drawing the belt against it, 
kept it from slipping down, and enabled 
him to rest between every rise.- 

I tried it afterwards, and found that 
with a little practice I could climb up 
tolerably well. SmaUey also took his turn, 
and swarmed up about three yards. 

“ You see,” said Axels, “ I moan to be a 
traveller, and it will be necessory to climh 
trees in order to look out over the coun¬ 
try.” 

“ To make sketches and drawings, I 
suppose ? ” said Smart. 

“That would not be easy in such a pos¬ 
ture,” he answered, not seeing that Smart 
was at his jokes as usual. Fancy sketch¬ 
ing with both hands clinging to a tree, and 
your face rubbing against the bark ! 

“ No,” he continued. “ I was thinking 
of wild beasts, and how to got out of the 
way of them.” 

“ There’s one coming now,” cried Hop - 
per. “Look out, you fellows.” 

A savage-looking animal, a bull appre- 
rently, was approaching at a trot, with his 
head up in the air, looking wildly about 
him, evidently bent on mischief. 

“Como down, Smalley,” we cried.- 
“ come down directly.” 

In his alarm he slipped down about liedf 
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a yard, and then the handkerchief caught 
upon a rough place and stopped there. 

“ Come down,” wo cried again; “ make 
haste.” 


But ho could not got his feet out of the 
Stirrups. 

“ Stay where you are,” we cried, taking 
to our heels, for the bull was coming nearer, 
and looking very fierce and terrible. ‘ ‘ Hold 
on for your life.” 

“I can’t,” said the infant, with a howl. 
“ I shall drop directly. Don’t leave me, 
you fellows.” 

Parsons was the only one of us who 
acted like a man in that dreadful moment. 
He was in charge of the party, and he 
stood his ground. He would not leave the 
unfortunate Smalley to be pinned to the 
tree, like a butterfly in a box of curiosities, 
by the boms of the bull. We jumped over 
a fence and then looked round. 

The hull was staring wildly about him, 
but did not seem to have caught sight of 
the wretched infant. 

“ It’s a shame to leave him," cried the 
midge; “ we are a set of cowards. Let us 
all go together, and try if we can’t frighten 
him.” 

He was a brave little midge. Some of 
the fellows had been laughing at him a 
little while before because ho was kissed 
by the ladies, but he was as much a man 
as any of ns. Creeping under the rail 
which protected us, he led the way, and 
beckoned us to follow him, and somehow 
or other, without thinking any more of the 
consequences, we plucked up courage and 
ran together towards the tree. The bull 
was looking another way at that moment, 
and we hoped that Parsons would be able 
to set Smalley at liberty, and that we should 
bring them back with us to our refuge. It 
was like a game at prisoner’s base, only 
more exciting. 

Just as we had got near the tree, the 
beast looked wildly round him and fixed 
his angry bloodshot eye upon us. He 
roared teisrifically, and threw down his 
head for a charge. 

“Come on,” cried the midge, scudding 
along as fast as his little legs could carry 
him. He should have said “ Go on,” for 
we had left him behind us, though, if 
he could have run faster, he would have 
been first to the rescue. 

“"Waugh! bah! hee! ho! ar-r-r ! ” we all 
cried, at the top of our voices, making 
spreadeaglos of ourselves as wo leapt into 
the air. 


“ Ar-r-r! ho ! he ! bah! waugh ! ” 

The bull hesitated and looked surprised 
as well he might. Up we all sprang again 
convul.sively, throw'ing out our arms am 
legs like those wooden figures which yoi 
pull with strings, and making the mos 
unearthly noises, as drovers do whei 
urging their poor jaded cattle along th 
road. 

Imagine ten boys all in a row dancinj 
and screeching like so many wild Indians 
"We were so excited, and in such a dreadfu 
state of alarm, that we hardly knew who 
we were doing. No wonder the bull wa 
astonished. He cast one look of surpris 
at U.S, and then turned tail and bolted. W 
followed up our advantage. 

‘•Keep on,” said Hopper; “go it! I 
won’t do to stop; the moment we leave oi 
he’U^ turn upon us again; they alway 

So we kept on; shouting and leapinj 
and running, and afraid to leave off imti 
we were almost exhausted. The b^, too 
seemed to have had enough of it; for hi 
Stopped and faced about as if he wen 


going to charge us. We were now out in 
the open ground, and the situation was 
becoming very serious. 

“ Keep on ! ” cried Hopper. “ Go it, 
you follows ; don’t give in. Ho ! ha ! hee ! 
baugh! ar-r-r!” 

(To be eontintted.) 


OUR NOJT BOOK. 

Dangers of Birds’ Nesting. 

lx the articles on “ Bints' Eggs ami Egg Col¬ 
lecting that have recently ajijieared in cur 
columns, an emphatic warning was given as to 
precaution in climbing. That warning has just 
been sadly emphasised^. A verdict of accidental 
death has been returned at an inquest held at 
Bristol on the body of Albert Borter, seventeen, 
who fell from St. Vincent Kocks .at Clifton, and 
was killed instantaneously. The deceased had 
been searching for birds’ eggs, with two com- 
panion.s, against whose advice ho climbed to a 
ledge of rock eighty feet from the jxiint to which 
they had reached. He then missed his hold, 
and, falling, his skull was cm.shed in. 

Origin of the Epithet "Turncoat.” 

_ This opprobrious term of “ turncoat" took its 
rise from one of the first Dukes of Savoy, whose 
dominions lying open to the incursions of the 
two contending houses of Spain and France, he 
was obliged to temporise and fall in with th.at 
power that was most likely to distress him, 
according to the success of their arms against 
one anotlier. So being frequently obliged to 
change sides, he humorously got a coat m.adc 
that was blue on one side and white on the other, 
and might be indiflerently worn either side out. 
While on the Spanish interest he wore tlie blue 
side out, and the wliitc side was the badge for the 
French. From whence he was called Emmanuel, 
surnaraed the “tumeoat,” by way of distin- 
guisliing him from other princes of the same 
name of that house. 


Nickel Plating. 

Nickel plating is coming into extensive use 
for coating nuany kinds of ironmongery, and the 
parts of steam-engine^ bicycles, mid other 
machines. The plating is very hard, takes a fine 
poli.sh, is easily cleaned, and does not rust. The 
articles are first cleaned by a solution of potash, 
are next coppered by the electro-plate process, 
and are finally nickel-jilatcd by being immersed 
in baths containing sulphate of nickel. The 
necessary electro-plating current is now usually 
produced by a machine resembling those em- 
jiloyed for ^nerating the electric light. 


Abolition of the Drum in the 
French Army. 

Gf.keeal Farre has determined to abolish 
drum.s in the French army, and—terrible loss 
for street children—the gigantic drum-major. 
The pros and ams of this question have been 
long discussed. The roll of the drum, it was 
.argued, was inspiriting and dear to tradition. 
But the reasons which have prevailed are that 
in actual service the drum is not heard so far as 
the bugle, is not so well adapted to convey orders 
by soimd, and, moreover, that the heavily-haden 
drummer cannot carry a rifle, which the bugler 
does. And so the drum goes to the wall. 

Person’s Memory. 

OxE day Person called on a friend who hap¬ 
pened to be reading “ Tlmcydides,” and who 
asked leave to consult him on the meaning of 
a word. Person, on hearing the word, did not 
look at the book, but at once repeated the pas¬ 
sage. His friend asked bow he knew that it 
was that passage. “ Because,” rejiliod Person, 
“the word occurs only twice in ‘Thucydides,’ 
once on the right-hand page, in the edition 
which yon are using, and once on the left I 
observed on which side you looked, and accord- 
ingly knew to which passage you referred.” 


SOME IDIOMS POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 


(For Qallanty Showe and Magic Lantern Slides). 



2. Thli is the Lord High Admiral trying to raise tlx 
\eind. 



3. How we have R gardener, who, having made up 
ni8 mind to him optr a nex lea/, is now in the very 
SKt of doing so. 
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DRAUGHTS .-n. THE OPENINGS. | 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of**Manhj Gama for Boya," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER II.—THE LAIRD AND LADY. 

T he opening known as the Laird and Latly is 
a favourite with players north of the Tweed. 
Ihiro fine players at Draughts are the Scotsmen. 
They carried the game across the Atlantic, 
whore it is popularly known as Checquers, or, 
as the New Englanders spell it, Clieckers. 

The first two moves on each side in the Laird 
and Lady are the same a.s those in the Old 
Fourteenth. 

DLACK. WHITE. 

11 to 15 —1— 23 to 19 

Stoll —2— 22 to 17 

Then comes the variation which distinguishes 
it, 

9 to 13 —3— 17 to 14 

This Black follows on with a move which 
compels an exchange. 

10 to 17 —4— 21 to 14 

15 to 18 —5— 26 to 23 

White’s lost move supports the advanced man 
on square 14. Then Black proceeds with what 
at firat sight seems a weak move :— 

13 to 17 —6— 19 to 15 

From this point the game is even, though the 
advantage would certainly eecm to be on the 
side of tlie White. The following is the posi¬ 
tion at the point arrived at:— 

I BLACK. I 


from 11 to 15, the best he could have done 
would be to draw. See ;— 


BLACK. 

• 

w 

HITF^ 

11 

to 

15 

—1— 

23 

to 

19 

8 

to 

11 

—2- 

22 

to 

17 

9 

to 

13 

— 3— 

17 

to 

14 

10 

to 

17 

— 4— 

21 

to 

14 

6 

to 

10 

— 5— 

25 

to 

21 

10 

to 

17 

—6— 

21 

to 

14 

15 

to 

18 

-7— 

29 

to 

25 

11 

to 

16 

—8— 

19 

to 

15 

(or 

■1 

to 6 





19 

to 

25 





4 

to 

8 





26 

to 

22, 

kc.) 




16 

to 

20 

—9— 

26 

to 

23 

1 

to 

6 

—10— 

(or 

26 

to 22) 





31 

to 

26 

13 

to 

17 

—11— 

15 

to 

10 

6 

to 

15 

-12- 

23 

to 

19 

4 

to 

8 

—13— 

19 

to 

10 

8 

to 

11 

—14— 

24 

to 

19 

11 

to 

16 

-IS¬ 

26 

to 

22 

(nr 

11 

to 

IS) 




17 

to 

26 

—16— 

30 

to 

23 

5 

to 

9 

—IT— 

14 

to 

5 

7 

to 

14 

—18— 

5 

to 

1 


11 

to 

15 

—15— 




12 

to 

19 

—16— 

19 

to 

16 

20 

to 

27 

—17— 

27 

to 

24 

7 

to 

11 

—18— 

32 

to 

16 

2 

to 

11 

—19— 

16 

to 

7 

18 

to 

25 

—20— 

25 

to 

22 

15 

to 

18 

—21— 

30 

to 

21 

11 

to 

16 

-22— 

10 

to 

6 


And the game is drawm. 

It may be useful, in this place, to give a 

Table of the Principal Openings. 


Double Comer. 0- 

Single Comer .11- 

Ayrshlre Lassie _11- 

Seceud Double Comer 11- 

Croas .11- 

Whilter .11- 

Willo'the Wisp .... 11 

Dyke.11 

Maid o'the Mill .... 11 

Defiance. 11 

Glasgow.II 

Laird and Lady .... 11 

Fife.11 

Old Fourteenth .... 11 


-14 I 
-15 22—18 
-15 a4~2i3 
-15 24—19, 

-16 23-18, 

-15 23-19 7-11' 

-16 23—19 9—13 
-15>2-17 16-19 
-15 22—17 15—18, 

-16 28-19i 9—14 27—23 
-16 2S-19 8-1122—1711—1C 
-15 23—19' 8—1122—17 9—13 
-15 23—19 9-14 22—17 5— 9 
-15 23—19 8—1122—17 4— 8 



[ WHITE. I 

From this position there are almost endless 
variations. Drummond, a well-known writer 
and specialist, gives no fewer than thirty ; and, 
generally, they end in favour of White, the 
second player—proving that this opening is 
hardly so good as the Old Fourteenth or the 
Single Corner, which may be considered the 
standard games of first-rate players. 

We give the moves of a completed game in 
tliis opening, showing the moves from which 
the variations spring. 


39 25 

r 10—25 

> 19 10 

5 6—16 

1 26 28 

« 8—11 

9 30 26 

4 10*1411*16 

5 30 26 24 20 

9 7—11 1- C 7*11 

8 19 15 20 11 28 24 

9 2- 7 7—16 3— 7; 2* 6 

6 26 22 26 22 24 1924 19 
6 12—16 2— 7 16—24 16—24 

2 22 17 22 17 26 22 26 22 

1 7—10 7-1011-15 11—16 
6 32 28 23 19 20 11 20 11 
8 10—26 16—23 7-16 24- 28 
6 31 15 25 22 27 11 XI 8 

3 11—18 18-25 8—27 12—16 

2 17 10-27 2 32 23 22 17 

--3—12 

} white white white 

. wins. wins. wina. 


37 10—17 
S3 9 3 

39 7-10 

40 25 21 

41 17-22 
43 20 16 

43 10-14 

44 18 11 
46 31—26 
46 11- 8 ■ 



Of these, the five already named—Old Four¬ 
teenth, Single Comer, Whilter, Glasgow, and 
Laird and llady—are the best fo.‘ practice. We 
therefore present another set of games in the 

Old ForRTKENTH. 

As before, the key-game appears in the first 
double-column ; and the variations spring 
from the point indicated. The moves are given 
consecutively ; the first player going from 11 to 
15 ; his opponent from 23 to 19, and so on to 
t4ie end. 


1 11—15 

2 23 19' 

3 8 — 11 ! 

4 22 17 ; 

6 4— Sl 

6 17 1825 22 

7 15—18 15—18 

8 24 20 22 15 

9 11-15 11—18 

10 28 24 17 13 

11 8—11 7—11 

12 26 23 24 20 

13 9-14 10 * 14 ; 

14 31 26 29 25 2 

15 6— 9 2— n 

16 13 6 26 23 2 

17 2— 9 7—10 I 

18 26 22 21 17 2 

19 1-614-21 

20 32 28 23 7 3 

21 S— 8 3—10 

22 30 26 25 22 | 

23 9-13 9—14 

24 19 16 22 17 3 

25 12—1911—15 

26 23 16 27 23 *2 

27 13-17 15-24 

28 22 13 28 192 

29 8—12 8-111 
80 24 19 31 26 3 
31 15-8111—15 
82 20 22 32 28 2 

33 12—19- 

34 22 

35 14-17-- 


And White wins. Now try the variations in¬ 
dicated. Had Black at his fifteenth move gone 


As in the previous examples, the asterisk shows 
tho losing move. Young players should get this 
opening by heart. In the first game, you sec, 
all the White can do is to draw ; in the others 
he wins. 


The rNlVERSAi Favourite,—T he Rev. W. Benhato, 
B.D., Vicar of Mardeu, writes; “Far ahead of all 
other firms or societies in the matter of good period^ 
icals—so far ahead that there are many lengUi.? 
between it and the next competitor—Is the Religious 
Tract Society. ... I bought a large number of 
periodicals, and obtained two boys, one from tlie 
hoard School and another from the National School 
at Margate, to see these papers, and they were unaui- 
mous in putting the Dor’s Own Fafer first." 

Live and Lsarh.—T he process would be far too costly 
for an amateur. 

Ben Norton (Plymouth).—Y ou would probably ha^e 
to give £8. The size would be 53in. 

Frank,—W e believe that no one knows either the 
origin or date, and there is scarcely an epoch in 
which Freemasonry is not found. We consulted a 
Grand Oflloer of England, apd he told us that on 
looking over the accounts of some buried ntins in 
Mexico, ho found in them a description of a lod^- 
room far more perfect In every detail than is to bo 
found in any part of Europe, llie native Australians 
possess a version of Freemasonry suitable for their 
mode of life; and there seems to be scarcely any 
country In which traces of it are not found. The 
“ Dictionary of hYeemasonry," by Dr. Kenneth Mac¬ 
kenzie, will give as much information as may bo 
conveyed to the outer world. There are also several 
valuable works by the late Dr. Desaguliers. 

Neooro.—F or a lad 14^ years old. and 5ft. high, we 
would recommend a 50in. machine. As r^rds 
second-hand machines, read carefully our second 
Bicycling article. 

W. H. T.—We have had no experience of purchasing 
bicycles In this way: but we should think the new 
machine at £8 Ida. by weekly instalments cannot be 
relied on. It would probably be much better to gst 
a good second-hand bicycle by a known maker. 

d. G. Havelock.—M any modes are advocated, but 
they all resolve themselves into this. Lay the 
flowers, etc., on thick porous paper, pat MmiUr 
paper over them, cover them with a fiat board, 
weight the board with anything heavy—a s^t of 
Rolliu will be heavy and dry enough for anything— 
change the paper several times, and keep the collec¬ 
tion lu a dry place. 

Trooper (Waltham).—The lowest standard for recruits 
for both the Royal Artillery and the ^yal Horsi^ 
Artillery is—gunners, Bft 7in.; drivers, 6ft. 4JUk ; 
thQ chest measurement in both cases being 34in. 
Refiruits are received either at St. George's Barrackj 
or at Woolwich. We would adrise you lo think weiJ 
over the matter, however, before joiuin^^^e army. 

The Cyanide Bottle, -a, D. F. (Rochester) writes; 
“ I cannot think what your correspondent, S. J., ha* 
to find fault with, unless indeed his cyanide bottUi 
has not been properly proi>ared. I find it most effec¬ 
tive. The bottle may be carried in the pocket, 
opened to admit the moth, and closed again directl)i 
after it has entered. I have used it for several weeks, 
now that the season has begun, and find its power tc 
have decreased little or nothing. If S. J. should Iw 
desirous of having his mixed in the same way as my 
own—which is cyanide of potassium and plaster ol 
Paris, forming a solid mass—any chemist will d<j 
it for him for a very little." 

Rat-keepino.— 1 . Let the rat make her own nest. 2.01 
course slie brings up the young herself. 3. Exercise 
a little thought and ingenuity, and make the stair¬ 
case for yourself. Don't make it of wood, or the ratd 
will nibble it to pieces in a very short time. 

H. D. (Hull.)—There Is nothing that will really pryrrnl 
8ca-slckne88. A recumbent poeition, plenty of fresli 
air, arxi a little w’eak sal-volatUe and water vril] 
generr.liy mitlrate the agony. Jean's Navigitioii, 
pubii^ed by Longman and Co., will answer youi 
purpose. 

C. J; P. (Doncaster.)—!. You are too old for a br)S 
writer. 2. A writer’s duties are similar to those of s 
clerk. 3. You would have to serve for the length 0 ] 
time the ship you Joined migM be In commission— 
from Wiree to four years. 4. A writer cannot rise 4: 
be a paymaster. 6. Any impediment of s^ieecli it 
sufficient to prevent a l>oy entering the RojjU Navy. 

C. T. Q.—1. Derived from a Greek word signifying taj 
or toll. 

Peter Simple (Taunton).—To become a mldshipmar 
in the Royal Navy, you must enter as a naval cadet 
for which see “Life on the GCeau Wave," page 307 
No. 57, Boy’a Own Fafek 
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duty, 1 shouldn’t be her© to tell his story. 
I don’t mind mentioning that I sat down 
beside the dead beast, put my arm roimd 
his neck, and cried like a child. 

“ Yes, young gentlemen,” he continued, 
facing fiercely round upon us; “ that’s 
twice in one evening that I’ve mentioned 
mv doing that. But I didn’t do it more 
than ten times in forty-five years, for all 
that.” 


“ But why did the men want to injure 
you ? ” we asked. “ What connection has 
this with the story of Antonio and Torn 
Smith ? ” 

“ Ah! you see I’ve told two stories as if 
they were in one, and yet haven’t pieced 
them together. And that is hardly a habit 
for a man who was brought up to make 
tables and chairs, and did it so well thsit 
he began to buy land off the wages he 


By I. Fvvie M.lvo. 

CnAPTEE III. 

I,” said my Uncle Dan, and ho blew his 
nose at this juncture. " If that horse 


Something began to rattle in a very ominous way. 
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earned. I’ll tell you what it has to do 
with Antonio and Tom Smith. I told you 
a reward was offered for Antonio’s appre¬ 
hension. Now, he had never gone b.ack to 
his own friends after the dreadful accident. 
Ho had oomo straight to me and had then 
fled. His Spanish accjuaiutance did not 
know that I took his part and aided his 
flight. And when the reward was an¬ 
nounced, they took it into their heads that 
1 had had some hand in that; perhaps even, 
as I was thought to be pretty well off, that 
the very money offered was mine. And 
revenge is very strong in the Spanish mind. 
Perhaps too they thought the best way to 
efface the recollection of an acknowledged 
manslaughter was to commit a secret 
murder. Any how, it was their form of 
showing their loyalty to their missing 
friend. 

“ I’m almost afraid to go on to my next 
story. For what will you say when you 
hear that 1 have been accused of murder 
myself? 

“ How could you be accused of such a 
thing, unde ? ” we eagerly asked in 
chorus. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you the story, and then 
you'll hear,” said my uncle, good-na¬ 
turedly. “ It happened in the days when 
I had got on jpretcy well, and had several 
servants and workpeople, and a few 
gauchos for tenants of the huts on my 
land, who farmed some of my fields, and 
paid me rent for them. These huts each 
stood alone, far separated from the rest, 
and were rude enough places, very bare of 
what you would think comfort, though not 
without comforts of their own, and, per¬ 
haps, a few such luxuries as handsome 
ponchos, silver dirks, and finely-carved 
mate-cups, which the gaucho can make 
for himself in his spare time.” 

“ What is mate, and what are mate- 
cups like ? ” asked J.ack. 

” Mate, or yerba, is a herb with which 
we make a di^ ttat we use as you use 
tea. Mate-cups are made out of a large 
nut hollowed out, the stem forming a 
natural handle, ^ey are polished and 
carved in all sorts of devices, sometimes 
with names or mottoes like your common 
(h^a cups. The tea is made by dropping 
a proper proportion of yerba leaves into this 
cup, and pouring boiling water on them, 
and it is then sucked up into the mouth 
through a tube, which is often of silver. 
These cups and tubes are produced at 
every call, whether of business or polite¬ 
ness, and it is a point of good breedmg to 
suck noiselessly. 

“ Well, in one of my huts lived a 
Spanish couple. The man was rather an 
ime, good-for-nothing fellow; the woman 
was a tall, handsome person, with a dark, 
lowering expression of face. One or other 
of us would call in en them sometimes and 
take a cup of mate and have a rest on their 
cabeza.” 

“What is that, uncle?” asked little 
Jane. 

“ My dear, it is a common piece of 
furniture in gauchos’ huts. It is the 
skeleton of a horse’s head, and it is used as 
a seat. I remember one of my friends once 
said to mo when wo left the house, ‘ Does 
that woman ever sit down ? I have never 
gone in there but she has stood leaning 
against that wood-pile.’ The wood-pile, 
by the way, was heaped up in a comer of 
the common room. 

“ In due time my tenants changed from 
that house to another, and a new tenant 
went in. The couple left a considerable 
wood pile behind them, and the new gaucho 


noticed that his dogs hung about this wood- 
pile much as the former hostess had done. 
And they sniffed and scratched. He sus¬ 
pected rats, and resolved to shift the wood. 
When ho had done so he noticed something 
suspicious in the appearance of the ground 
it had covered. His hounds were thoroughly 
roused too, and scratched and whined most 
sedulously. 

“The man called in a neighbour, and 
they proceeded to dig up the place. 
They hsid not gone very far before they 
found human remains, and a mes.senger 
was hastily dispatched for the authorities. 
The place and manner of burial, together 
with certain appearances about the body, 
plainly pointed to foul play. 

“According to the custom of the country, 
it became necessary to arrest me, as the 
proprietor of the house, as well as my former 
tenants and its occupants. Until it could be 
shown otherwise, wo were all to bo regarded 
as cognisant of and accomplices in the 
mystery. In plain words, we were all alike 
accused of mtirder. 

“ I remember the night when the armed 
and mounted police rode up to my dwell¬ 
ing-house to t^e me in charge. I had 
not then even heard the story as you know 
it now, and I had not the least idea what 
they wanted with me or what was goin*" ■ to 
happen. Fortunately my wife, your aunt, 
was not at home, having gone to visit in 
the town. But her brother was staying 
with me. 

“ He is a plucky little man, and would 
not for worlds ^ve shown any signs of 
excitement or terror, but, tmfortunately for 
the reputation of his strong nerves, during 
the parley between me and the police he 
was seated upon a large empty tin biscuit- 
box ; and something began to rattle in a 
very ominous way. At first our impression 
was that it was some of their accoutrements; 
but the sound increased; it was like nothing 
BO much as the beating upon a metal drum. 
What was it? It w^s poor Uncle John 
quaking so violently that his heels beat a 
tattoo upon his hollow seat! 

“ They drove me off handcuffed in a little 
cart. Unless I \vas prepared to live on 
the coarsest native fare I would have to 
board myself in prison, and they let me 
take a live sheep with me as a commence¬ 
ment. Prison discipline of all kinds was 
in a very unsettled state, terribly depen¬ 
dent upon the will and character of the 
prison governor for the time being. It 
was then in the hands of a hard, fierce 
old Spaniard, with a general antipathy 
towards the British and a particular x>reju- 
dice against me, and I can assure you he 
was little inclined to grant me any indul¬ 
gence. 

“ However, I had been well used to 
roughing it in earlier days, and I could 
bear all easily, except one thing. 

“ My old tenants, the good-for-nothing 
Spaniard and his handsome, scowling wife, 
were also arrested, and I did think it a 
little hard that they should be thrust into 
the same coll with me, for a very few 
preliminary inquiries had elicited that a 
gaucho from a distant estate, who had 
been in the habit of visiting them occa¬ 
sionally, had gone a-missiug for some 
months, and from the reports which my 
servants and gaolers repeated to me when 
my protisions were brought me, I could 
have little d(5ubt that they were the real 
murderers. This did not make them very 
desirable companions, even though they 
were handcuffed, and their presence made, 
the day more wearisome and the night 
more dreadful than any solitude could. 


“ To make matters worse, I presently ob¬ 
served that my male fellow-prisoner was 
gradually contriving to loosen his manaclt s. 
I watched breathlessly, and was at lust so 
sure of the fact, that I felt obliged to 
report it to the gaoler. ’Whether he hud 
hitherto been conniving at the attempt 1 d > 
not know—for bribery and corruption have 
pretty much their own way in tiiosc neg¬ 
lected prisons. But when he heard my 
warning, he acted on it, rather sulkily, and 
refastened the man securely. I had ts 
speak in Spanish, which my fellow-prisoners 
understood as well as our gaoler, and whf n 
we were left alone again our position was 
none the more sociable or reassimng. 

“ Tlie fierce energies of the woman pined 
dreadfully in a very brief spell of confine¬ 
ment, and before the time for the slow, va¬ 
cillating legal inquiry, she made a confes¬ 
sion, which at once restored me to liberty. 
The murder had been planned, if not exe¬ 
cuted, by her. The gaucho had looked into 
her house as he was taking his cattle to 
market. He had been in high spirits in an¬ 
ticipation of a ready sale and good prices. 

“ I don’t know whether her cruelplan was 
formed when she pressed him to call again 
on his return and give them all the news 
and 8^ with them. The poor fellow did 
so. They treated him bountifully, and ho, 
in his framkness, showed them the bundle 
of notes he was taking homo in exchang. 
for his cows and sheep. I don’t know why 
they did not kill him then and there. I sus- 
pMt the husband was primarily entrusted 
with the crime, and hung back in a dilatorj 
way, perhaps hoping he might in some 
fashion possess himself of the money with¬ 
out any bloodshed. 

“ At any rate, they let the visit end, and 
the man was fairly mounted on his horse 
when, while hetook acigarfromhishost, hi: 
hostess came behind, and felled him to th( 
ground vrith a hatchet. His horse gallopn 
home riderless, while the two wrotchei 
dispatched his master, dragged the body 
ba^ into the hoiue, hastily buried it, and 
piled the wood above the tcU-tale grave.’ 

“ And what became of them ? Of ooursi 
they were put to death in their turn,” wi 
said. 

“Well,” returned my unde, rathe: 
reluctantly, as if he quite realised that hi 
admission would draw out some unflatter¬ 
ing remarks upon his adopted country 
“well, I don’t think they were; I thinl 
they were banished into the interior u] 
among the Indians. life is cheap there 
and it would take them all their time am 
strength to preserve their own, withou 
taking other people’s. 

“ It doesn’t seem right that the first set 
tiers anywhere should Mthat sort of people 
But it has been so, in a general way. I 
is nobody’s fault if other people won't go 
Up there among the Indians is the place fi 
make your fortunes nowadays,” he added 
impressively, turning to us boys. I 
would be no good coming where I am now 
That part won’t make any more fortunes 
it rather wants them spent on it in develop 
ing its resources.” 

“ Bettor go without a fortune than liv: 
among such people as you have lieei 
telling us about,” said the more timid o 
the group. 

“ Well, well,” chuckled my uncle, “ tha 
is as folks think. But I’d rather make nr 
money riding after wdld cattle, wdth m; 
pistols at my belt, os I’ve seen many i 
stout Englishman do, though I never wouli 
carry firearms myself, and never mad 
believe to, than try to make it vrith turnin( 
over scrip of rad^ays I never saw, am 
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squeezing my capital hanl to force out a 
lit of interest. I can tell you, lads, it's 
a fine thing to look at a tract of countrj’ 
and say, ‘ I found that a wilderness and I 
leave it a fruitful field. ’ And as the country 
improves so do the people, and any honest 
man who goes out there and starts a smart, 
fair-dealing store, or a spruce farm, is a 
missionary in Hs own way, and is doing the 
liord’s work. 

“ If you want to earn money, boys, and 
yet don't want to soil your fingers, or risk 
TOUT lives, or stretch your limbs, then may¬ 
be you’ll have to blacken and harden your 
hearts. Money has got to bo made, 
whether it’s much or little. Fortunes are 
not everj'thing, and thongh I've made 
mine I’d never ailvise anybody to start 
with that as his object in life. Let his aim 
rather be to do his best wherever lio is, 
and then to take what comes. But the 
cleanest fortunes, lads, are those made by 
rough hands in wild places.” 

“And when the truth came out about the 
murder, uncle,” said Jack, “ wsis not the 
old governor ashamed of being so unkind to 
you 

“I never asked him,” answered my 
uncle. “ But he got into trouble himself 
soon after, on suspicion of misapplying 
the public funds. Poor old fellow, ho was 
not more guilty than most of his colleagues 
higher in that corrupt government service. 
And I knew how it must feel to be shut up, 
with spiteful keepers rejoicing in the down¬ 
fall of their master, so I sent him a little 
fruit twice a week, and looked in on him 
on market days, and told him the nows. I 
was afraid he might not take it ns kindly 
as it was meant, but he did, an<l after he 
came out we continued friendly, and I 
think he likes the English better than he 
used to do.” 

“ Hurrah for Uncle Don ! ” we shouted 
as we ran off to obey the tea bell. 

THE END. 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By THE AfTHoi! OF “ Some of oce 
Fellows,” etc. 

CUAITEIl IV. 

OKUFF voice called 
out to us; and a 
man in a smock- 
frock amf:ared 
not far off, run¬ 
ning towards us. 

“ What are yo<i 
up to, you mis¬ 
chievous young 
dogs? ” the voice 
exclaimo d, 
“ What are you 
driving my cows 
about in that way 
for ? What do 
you mean by it ? ” 
We halted, and 
the man ap¬ 
proached. 

“You ought to know better,” he said; 
“ so you did. I’ll find out where you come 
from and let your master know. You 
o^ht to be ashamed of yourselves ; so you 

Ashamed I it was a now idea to us ; for 
just then we were all rather proud of our 
valour. 

As soon as wo could find breath for 
ppeech, we told him of the danger wo had 
incurred, and said it was a shame to lot 
wild animals run loose in the field, and if 


the bull belonged to him he ought to bo 
prosecuted. 

“ Praw.secuted ! ” ho exclaimed. ” Bull 1 
why how you talk ! ” 

*‘ Look out 1 ” cried Smalley, who had by 
this time been released from his dangerous 
position in the tree. “Look out! here he 
comes again! ” 

The tierce animal was, indeed, coming 
towards us at a trot, roaring fearfully. 

“ Here who comes ? ” the man asked, 
with a strange expression. 

“ The bullthe bull 1 IIoo 1 ha ! bee ! ” 
two or three of us answered at once. 

“ AV'hy I never heard such a thing in all 
my days,” said the man. “That ain't a 
bull; that’s nought but a poor cow, as had 
her calf took from her this morning, and 
I’m a-going to milk her. She’s looking 
for her calf, poor thing. Hold your silly 
noise, do ; you’ve fritten her out of her life 
a’most. She’s as quiet a creetur as ever 
went on fovir legs. Bull 1 Haw, haw, 
haw 1 Looking for her calf she was—lost 
one and found a dozen 1 ” 

It was a cow sure enough. Wo might 
have known that from the first if we had 
not been so frightened; for she carried a 
good bag of milk, and Eoger, the cowman, 
told us, when ho had done laughing at us, 
that wo could go with him aud“have a 
sup ” if we liked. 

“ The infant would like some, of course,” 
said the midge. 

“ One word for me and two for yourself, ” 
Smalley answered. 

But we all went together to the dairy, 
and saw the cows milked, and made our 
dinner on the spot with some of the good 
things which our friend the squire had 
given us. 

We had not much opportunity of observ¬ 
ing manners and customs that day, a.s we 
had a long distance to travel, and the 
adventure with the “hull’’had hindered 
us a good deal. It was late in the after¬ 
noon when we left the farm, and we had 
four or five miles to go before we could 
reach the town in which we were to 
pass the night. Turning into the road 
again, we met with a disagreeable- 
looking fellow in a long greenish tail-coat, 
reaching almost to his heels, with an old 
battered hat upon his head, and his shoes 
down at heel and full of holes. He was 
slouching along with his hands in his 
pockets, but quickened his pace when wo 
came up with him. Wo did not want his 
company, hut he persisted in giving it us, 
walking a little way behind us, and calling 
out to us remarks about the road, and 
questions as to where we had come from 
and where we were going. Tucker, who 
was getting tired, was foolish enough to 
ask him about the towns and villages on 
oiir route, and about hotels and lodgings. 
He knew all the hotels in that part of the 
country, and especially the beershops. He 
did not put up at hotels himself, he said; ho 
referred a “ lodging for travellers ” when 
e could get one: and if he could raise six¬ 
pence he hoped he should turn in eom- 
fortablo that night; if not, ho must do as 
he could. We took the hint and gave him 
sixpence, but he still followed us. He 
wondered wo liked to carry such a lot of 
luggage on our backs; we looked like 
soldiers. He did not carry any luggage 
himself; ho had not got any; but if he 
coiJd raise a shilling or two he should buy 
a pair of shoes, for his feet were on the 
ground almost. AVe did not take the hint 
that time ; he got on quite fast enough for 
us without shoes, and still followed us. 
AVhen we sat down to rest for a while on a 
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bank he also halted, sitting with his back 
to the road, and with his feet in a ditch, 
but glancing at us sideways, and watching 
every mouthful we ate. He took all that 
wo offered him, filling his mouth in a 
way that seemed dangerous, but watching 
with a still himgry eye for more. It was 
wonderful how quickly the good things dis¬ 
appeared. AVe could not refuse to share 
our food with him, but he took as much as 
any three of us. I found out afterwards 
that he had a false stomach like Jack-tho- 
Giant-killcr, and that ho slipped tho greater 
jiart of tho provisions into his bosom. 
Chicken, ham, pie, cake, everything he 
could get hold of, went to tho sarao place, 
folded into an old rag of a handkerchief. 
He would have taken the very scraps which 
we threw to a hung^ry dog that came past 
if we would have let him. Ho wanted to 
drive the dog away, which was not 
doing as ho would be done by. He never 
said “ Thank you ” for anything, but 
nodded and grinned in a familiar sort of 
way, and looked out for more. I never 
saw a more unpleasant young man, or boy, 
I scarcely know which to call him. 

AVhen we got up to proceed on our way 
ho still kept with us, walking a little way 
behind us, shouting out directions which 
way we wert^ to turn, with other bits of 
information of no particular value. AA’e 
did not get rid of him until we entered an 
hotel, into which he did not attempt to 
follow us; but we saw him afterwards, 
standing on the opposite side of the street, 
with his back against a wall, looking at our 
windows, as if waiting for us to come out 
again, which, of course, we took good caro 
not to do. 

AVe felt very jolly and independent that 
evening in the travellers’ room. It was 
not much of an hotel, but it looked country- 
fied, and was different from anything wo had 
been accustomed to. There was a taproom, 
from which a strong smell of “ bacey ” 
arose (what would Miss Witherspoon say 
to that expression!); and when we asked 
for thirteen beds, the maid fetched her 
mistress, and her mistress fetched tho 
landlord, and tho ostler came from tho 
stable, and boots and two or throe other 
people who were in the bar joined the com¬ 
pany, and they all stood and looked at us 
as the Africans did at Mungo Park. One 
of them asked Parsons to give them a tune, 
and said something about the drum-and- 
fife band from the asylum; but he might 
have scon we had no drums, at all events. 

It took some time to make them under¬ 
stand how matters stood, but they were 
quite willing to let us have tea at so much 
a head, and to provide beds also, of some 
sort, and then we got very friendly. 

Axels, who was always bent on gaining 
information, asked the landlord no end of 
questions. “Are there any remarkable 
antiquities in this neighbourhood, Mr. 
Breflit ? ” he said. 

He had got his name off the signboard ; 
he always notices everything. 

“ ’Markable antics ? ” the landlord an¬ 
swered, with a puzzled look. “ Not to my 
knowledge. There was three banjo men 
this way last week, going to the races; you 
would have liked to see ’em, I dare say.” 

A'’cry likely we should, though we did 
not say so. 

“ Any old ruins, aqueducts, and so on ? ” 
Axels went on. 

“Ducks?” said BrefiBt. “Oh, ah, yes, 
doivn in the pond; have two or three for 
supper if you like.” 

“ You misunderstand me,” said Axels. 
“ I mean buildings—castles—abbeys ? ” 
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“Castles, abbeys? No, there am’t any 
of that sort to my knowledge. I never 
was asked for none before.” 

I suppose he would have ordered a few 
in if he oould have anticipated the demand. 

“What are the chief geological charac¬ 
teristics of the neighbourhood ? ” was the 
next question. 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” said the land¬ 
lord, “ unless you mean apples ; there’s a 
good many orchards round about.” 

Axels gave it up then, and we fell to 
acUuiring the pictures on the walls, rei>re- 
senting full-faced country women looking 
like doUs, and gentlemen in blue frock- 
coats shaking hands n-ith them. The sub¬ 
jects were tersely described in words under 
the pictures, such as “ Good-moming,” 
“Good-night,” “How do you do?” 
“ Good-bye.” They wore scarcely worth 
describing in a guide-book, though curious. 
Hopper said, as illustrating the tastes of 
the inhabitants of those parts. 

Our lodgings were not so luxurious as 
those of the night before, but they answered 
as well. We no sooner lay down than we 
fell asleep, and when we woke it was time 
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to get up again, so it did not much matter 
what the b^s wore like. 


We went out to look about us while 
breakfast was being prepared, and saw the 
orchards to which Mr. Breffit had referred: 
but as the apples were not ripe, I am un¬ 
able to make any report as to their quality. 
Wo inspected the stable-yard, in which 
there was room for sanitary improvement. 
Axels said, and then went in to breakfast, 
Such lots of fresh eggs, and such splendid 
butter; but I don’t mean to write about 
eating and drinking. The coffee, too, was 
excellent. 

After paying our bill at the inn, and 
taking leave of all belonging to it, we 
made a sort of public departure, and set 
forth in marching order, but without 
drums and fifes. We had got fairly out of 
the town, and were wondering to ourselves 
what had become of the tramp, and saying 
what a good thing it was we had got rid of 
him, when at a turn of the road we saw his 
well-known figure slouching slowly along, 
He was looking over his shoulder, evidently 
watching and waiting for us; and, to make 
matters worse, there was another tramp, 
just like him, slouching along by his side, 
and he also was looking over his shoulder. 
They might have been brothers by the 
look of them, only that tramps never have 


any brothers, or sisters either, poor fellows! 
One can’t help pitying them for that! All 
the morning those two tramps clung to us. 
We tried all sorts of ways to shake them 
off, but it was no use. They walked with 
us, talked with us, ate with us, drank with 
us, joked with us, and would have smoked 
with us, but we would not smoke with 

them. I would rather have walked arm- 
in-arm between two chimney-sweeps than 
in the company of those two limp, grimy, 
bedraggled, slipshod vagabonds, with their 
husky, drawling, low, slangy attempts at 
wit, and their gurgling, grinning laughter 
at their own unwholesome jests. And yet, 
I say it again, I could not help feeling 
sorry for them. I was vexed to find how 
I seemed to despise and loathe them. They 
were made in the same image as ourselves, 
and were perhaps about our age, and they 
might have been every bit as respectable as 
we schoolboys if they had only been in our 
position. Idle! Yes, to be sure they were 
idle. They would rather beg than dig, 
no doubt; rather go in rags than do an 
honest day’s work. But schoolboys are 
idle sometuues. We should not do many 
lessons or rule-of-three sums if we were left 
to ourselves. Vagabonds! Yes, they were 
vagabonds. So were we, for that matter. 
They had no home to go to ; we hod. They 
had no pleasures to think of, and we were 
thinking of nothing else but pleasures just 

then. Their tramping was like that of the 
TOung lions, who wander for lack of food. 
Yes; I conld not help feeling very sorry 
for them, and half ashamed of myself for 
being so much better off, and so much more 
respectable. If I had been left to choose 
my own profession as soon as I was able to 
walk, perhaps I should have chosen to be 
a tramp. I always think the gipsies must 
have rather a pleasant life. I ehould like 
above all things to live in one of those 
smart caravans which go about on wheels. 
Still it was very annoying to have these 
disgraceful-looking fellows sticking so 
close to us. I womd rather have a snail or 
a slug crawling up me than come into 
direct contact with cither of them. 

We gave them the slip once at a turn of 
the road, and ran off at double quick, pre¬ 
tending to get up a game of hare and 
hounds. They never play at hare and 
hounds, poor fellows! We knew they 
could not run far, even if they had been so 
disposed, for their feet were tied up in rags 
and old slippers. 'When we had gone a 
couple of muos we slackened speed, and 
congratulated ourselves on having dis¬ 
tanced them, and thought we had done 
with them for ever. But we were mis¬ 
taken. They knew the country better than 
we did, and had cut off a comer some¬ 
where, and by-and-by we saw them turn 
into the road again only a few yards in 
front of us. They seemed to think it quite 
a matter of course that we should avoid 
them, and were not at all offended; but 
clung to us, especially when we opened our 
wallets, as closely and familiarly as before. 

It was noon when wo arrived at a vil¬ 
lage called Dummithorpe, after a walk 
of only about five miles, including the 
hare and hounds. The village was in 
a state of great excitement, by reason of a 
grand cricket-match which was to be 
layed that afternoon. There was a brass 
and with a big drum, and a tent in a 
field, with a flag flying, on which was 
inscribed, “Dummithorpe Cricket Club.” 
There was a placard on the gate-post, 
headed, “ Grand match. Dummithorpe 
against all England. Admission tup- 
pens.” 


We had never heard of Dummithorpe 
before; but they must be first-rate crick¬ 
eters, we thought, for the “ All England” 
to play them. Their spelling was not 
first-rate, to be sure ; but one cannot excel 
in everything, and it does sometimes hap¬ 
pen that a good cricketer is not a good 
scholar. We are pretty good players, some 
of us at Gregg’s, and we got up some capi¬ 
tal matches with the neighbouring schools 
and villages; but the chance of seeing the 
“All England” play was something we 
could hardly have expected. We resolved 
at once to halt for the remainder of the- 
day to witness this grand match; emd 
though there were no signs of play at pre¬ 
sent, we paid our “tuppenses” and sat 
down upon the grass in readiness. How 
those two tramps got in I don’t know. I 
suspect the gatekeeper counted them in, 
supposing that they belonged to us, and 
that Parsons paid for them without in¬ 
tending it. However that may be, wo had 
not been in the field five minutes before 
they were there also—lying on the grass 
close to us. 


It was a long time before the players 
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came; and when they at length appeared, 
there was a great deal of talking and dis¬ 
puting before they could begin to play, 
^e Dummithorpes wore red caps; the 
“ All England ” had no particular cos¬ 
tume. Swift, who is a first-rate cricketer, 
and captain of our first eleven at Gregg’s, 
went up to the Dummithorpe captain and 
began to talk to him. 

“ I thought you were going to play All 
England,” he said, looking at the players 
doubtfully. 

“So we are; or all the world, if you 
like. This is an open match, sir. Eleven 
Dummithorpes against any eleven that 
likes to come.” 

“ You have some crack players, then ? ” 

“Yes, sir; we have. Very crack in¬ 
deed.” 

“ When are you going to begin ? ” 

“ We are in some difficulty. All Eng¬ 
land has not thought fit to respond to our 
challenge. There are only ten against our 
eleven. We do not wish to take advantage 
of All England. Are you a player P ” 

“ I play a little,” said Swift. “ Not like 
All England, though.” 

“ You can fill a gap, at all events,” said 
the other. “ Come on.” 

Swift would have excused himself. He 
knew ho could play well, but to play ^vith. 











board may be placed on the ground jost under 
tho swarm, and the hive gently turned over on 
to it, or it may be placed on the hive before the 
Utter is inverted. In both coses it is important 
to avoid crushing any bees on the bottom edge 
of the hive, as it might happen that the aueen 
would tlms fall a victim to careless Imndling. 
It happens frequently that a swam will settle 
on a bough a considerable height from the 
ground, or on tho trunk of a tree, or oven on a 
brick wall In these cases common sense or a 
little ingenuity will suggest the best means to 
bo adopted for hiving tho bees. If they cannot 
be shaaen into the skep, they may often be 
swept into it by a stout long feather, or may be 
made io ascend into it by a few puffs of smoke. 

Occasionally the queen is not got into tlie 
hive at the first attempt, tliough a Targe jx>rtiou 
of the bees may be shaken or swept into it. 
This fact will be soon discovered by the workers 
abandoning the hive and again clustering around 
tlieir sovereign. Another effort, or efforts, 
must bo mode till the object is accomplished. 
Unless means of prevention are used a second 
swarm, called cast,” is likely to come off, and 
even a tliird and fourth emigration, sometimea 
named smarts,*’ arc apt to occur. In bar-aud* 
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on, Iub joining game. He 
▼ould soon get into it, they said; they 
Tonid not "b© liard upon him if he did hi. 
best, and, &t len^h, in order that tho match 
not b© Hindered, he nffreedto play. 
The pitch -waa not a very good one. 
The grass had been mown, but it was 
rather uneven, and wanted rolling. The 
stumps were driven, the players wSked to 
thm places, and the game ^gan. Dum- 
mithorpo wont in first. Their batting was 
nothing to boast off, but the All England 
howling was not much better. Two or 
three runs were got, and though 
splendid catches ~ 

missed. 


. W jf / F settling is delayed, and 

a flight takes place, there 
is nothing for it, in most 
M cases, but hastening with 

all possible speed after the 
truant colony, if it can be 
ww sight till it detcr- 

mines on a resting-jilace. 

AVhen the general mass of 
bees are fairly aettlcd, it will be 
well to hive them as soon os p«s- 
sible. If this cannot be done at 
once, they should be shaded from 
the sun, or they may take wing 
W again in couseiiuence of discom- 
9 fort from heat and crowding. 

' If the swarm is to remain in a 

straw hive, it had better be shaken at once into 


I got, Hud though some 
were offered they were all 
Tho players were not very polite 
toone another. “ Butter-fingers,” “ Muff,” 
“ Sawney,” and other complimentary epi¬ 
thets were freely given, and, 1 must say, 
honestly deserved. The first man was 
caught out by Swift after three runa. 
There were also six byes and four wides. 
I Swift then offered to keep wicket, and 
showed them how to do it. He has a 
^uiclc eye and got two more out, one after 
another, in about five minutes. They had 
a run of luck after that, and madi! a better 
score. They seemed very much elated 
when the ball was tipped and ran away 
down hill, with two or three All Englands 
running after it, and tripping each other 
up in their efforts to get near it. 

On one of these occasions the ball came 
near the spot where those two tramps were 
standing, and one of them, thinking to do 
us a service, I supjwse, put out his foot and 
stopped it. All Dummithorpe rose up with 
one voice and began to abuse us—as if we 
had bad anything to do with it. Tlioy evi¬ 
dently thought the tramps were our par- 
ticolar friends, and they told us plainly 
that if we brought such characters into tho 
field we ought to keep them in order. It 
waa very disagreeable. 

Soth sides ecemed very glad when the 
fiiwt innings was over, and they all went 
into the tent to dine. Smart proposed that 
we also should have our ‘‘ innings ” there, 
and as anylsody could join the table who 
was prepared to pay for tho privilege, wo 
all went in and sat down. It was good fun 
to sec how tho two elevens went to woik. 
Some of them knew how to handle knives 
and forks better than cricket-bats. I 
thought they would never leave off. I 
longed to see Swift at the wicket, and the 
Ihimmithorpes running after his tourers. 
He is a tremendous fellow to swipe, and I 
•did not expect they would bo able to get 
ever the ground very fast after such a meal. 

Iiong before the others had done wo left 
the tent, and found our two tramps on the 
look-out, waiting for what they could 
catch. Parsons tried to persuade them to 
go away and leave us, and wo gave them 
all the provisions we had with us as a 
bribe ; but it was no use; they went and 
sat down, with their feet in a ditch, to eat 
«8 much as they could, and put away tho 
vest in their bosoms; but they did not go. 

In course of time play began again, but 
•there was squabbUng among the Dummi- 
thorpies about their places in the field, and 
the All England men, who seemed to bo 
under no proper captain, wanted to go in 
all at the same time. We began to wish 
we had had nothing to do with them, but 
as it was a match, and Swift was in it, 
we could not go away and leave them till 
the stumps were drawn. 

ITe be continued.) 


Bees and Blossoms—A Home of Taste. 


the one it is to occupy. But if it is intended to 
tenant a har-and-franic hive, the bees must first 
be shaken into a skep, and afterwaids tnmed 
into their new abode by being thrown <pn to a 
sheet or newspaper spread out close to Ihe bar- 
and-frame hive, which should be Bupiwrted at 
its corners a little above the bott"in-board. 
There is not mu'h danger of being slung in the 
operation of hiving, ns tho bets being well filled 
with honey are uausually good-tempci-ed. Still, 
to prevent unpleasant consequences from any 
enraged insects, it will be best to protect the 
face by a bee-vcil, such as will bo uftenvards 
described. 

Sometimes it is desirable to make a ownnn re¬ 
turn to tlie parent hive, if it he small in num¬ 
bers or late in the season. This is easily done 
by shaking the bees on to a sheet of [»l'er, and 
finding and removing tlie queen. On discover¬ 
ing her absence from their midst the workers 
will go back to their recently-left home. 

I f tho swArm is to inhabit a skep, the floor- 


frame hives this may be obviated by destroying 
the queen-cells, and tlms eicessivc weakening of 
the original stock may bo stopped, and a much 
larger harvest of honey may be secured. 

The transference of a part, or the whole of a 
stock, from one hive to another, is sometimes 
effected by “driving," and at others by Artificial 
Swarming. The former process is chiefly em¬ 
ployed with skeps, and is easily managed with 
n little practice, or .still better, under the teach¬ 
ing of an expert. “Artificial aw'arming” is a 
highly valuable process in skilled hands when 
har-and-frame hives are used. By it needless 
waiting of the bees for a fine day upon which 
to emigrate is avoided ; early colonies may be 
obtained, and all trouble about the place of 
settling and the hiving of natural swarms is got 
rid of. But the process needs judgment, founded 
on experience, and is therefore hardly suited for 
beginners to practise. Full details relating to 
it may he found in the handbooks we shall hera* 
after name. 
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THE MANirULATION OF HIVES. 

"We will suppose that the yonng bee-keeper 
has purchaMed liis stocks or swarms in tlie later 
part of the spring, when food is abundant, and 
his duties are confined to watching the progress 
of his workers, i)reparing for and receiving 
swarms, arranging to seciiro some honey for 
himself, and ascertaining the actual condition 
of Ills hives from month to month, before the 
time of scarcity of supplies comes on. Now, in 
order that ho may carry out these operations 
calmly, and secure from the risk of b<nng stung, 
it is necessary that he should be protected by a 
bcn-(lre<s. 

To cover the head, he must have a veil of 
coarse lerio or fino silk net. It should be made 
ill the form of a cylinder, the top having an 
elastic band run round it, small enough to fit 



Bee-veil over Straw Hat. 


securely over a hat pushed through to the brim. 
AVlicn passed over the shoulders, the lower part 
should bo tucked inside the coat, which may 
then be closely buttoned. The hands should 
be protected by indiarubber gloves, lined, to 
enable them to be easily drawn on or off. Sleeves 
of calico tied round the wrists and the coat-cufi* 
prevent the possibility of unwelcome visitors to 
the arms. The legs may be guarded by the 
trousers bei ng tied round the boots at the ankles. 
Thus c(piippcd, the operator may defv the en¬ 
raged occu]>ant3 of tlio hives, who will be unable 
to roach him with their stings. Practice in 
manipulation will soon enable all bnt the veil to 
he disi>ensed with; but until skill and conQ- 
<lcnce are acquired by the novice, ho had better 
use every precaution against being stung. 

There is, however, another means of security, 
which acts in a different way, and cannot bo 
<lono without. This is smoke. By means of 
it the bees can bo reduced to coinpleto submis¬ 
sion. It is quite easily applied in several 
ways, and may be produced from tobacco, brown 
paper, very rotten wood, or puff-ball. A simple 
apparatus is made as follows : A common brkr- 



Smoker. 


wood pipe is fitted with a piece of indiarubber 
tubing of an inch diameter slipped over the 
howl, and haring a plug of wood or cork tied 
well into the upper end. W^hen the pipe has 
been charged, and a lighted fuse© dropped into 
it, the alternate squeezing and releasing of the 
indiarubber tube will enable pulls of .smoke to 
he driven in any direction required. A'arious 


Tl\e SoyV Owi\ i^apef. 


other forms of apparatus for the purpose can bo 
procured from the be.st liivc-makers, but the 
little implement we have just descriljcd will 
answer tlie purpose of most boys. 

Arrayed in his bee-dres.s, and suiiplicd with 
his fumigator, the young apiarian may safely 

f *roceed to examine any of his hives. Suppose 
le wishes to know the condition of a .straw ; 
“skep” and its population. He should apply ' 
the mouth of his smoke-apparatus to tlie en- 1 
trance of the hive, and discharge into it three 
or four puffs. The first effect of this will be to : 
make a commotion in the interior. This will 
subside, as a result of this curious fact, that 1 
every bee affected by the smoke will rii.sh to the 
nearest open cell containing honey, and will 
gorge himself. This is, no doubt, done instinct- 
ivciy, to provide for the possibility of abandon¬ 
ing the home, and doing so with a good inner 
supply of food to start wdtli. But the actual 
consequence for the manipulator is that the bees, 
like many modern Englishmen, having had a 
full repast, become quite good-tempered, and 
allow themselves to be treated in a manner they 
would under other circumstances .strongly resent. 
Probably the actual inllueiice of the smoke con¬ 
tributes to their quietness; and a few well- 
directed puffs will have always a sobering influ¬ 
ence on any who may have failed to he atfected 
by the first application. 

Proceeding, after a few seconds, to invert the 
skep, the operator may look at the combs, and, 
in order to see their condition more readily, may 
partly clear the bees from them, one after the 
other, by directing .smoke jets against any clus¬ 
ters. If the hive has not been tenanted more 
than one season, tlie combs will be light in 
colouii; and the outside ones should, between 
I^Iay and September or October, contain a good 
store of honey in sealed cells ; while towards 
the middle should be seen patches of cells, 
brownish in colour, also sealed. These last 
contain “brood,'* and they prove that the 
queen is alive and well. Should it be tlio 
middle of the honey-gathering season, if the 
si<Ic combs are well-iilled one or two of these 
may be cut out, and taken away for the owner’s 
use. 

Should it be found towards the end of the 
season that there is not much honey in the hive, 
feeding should be at once begun, an<i steadily 
proceeded with. Should the population seem 
weak, or should there be doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of the queen, the whole of the bees may be 
“driven" and united wdth some other stock, 
being first well besprinkled with sugar-syrup. 
Other operations, such as cutting out dVone- 
cells or old and partially-clogged comb, the re¬ 
moval of queen-cells, the introduction of a new 
queen, and various expedients which time and 
enlarged knowledge and ox])erience will suggest, 
may safely be accompUsbed in a similar manner. 

"Witli a bar-and-fraine hive veiy much more 
may be done, and wifh comparative ease. Be¬ 
ginning as before with a dose of smoke at the 
entrance, the top board may he lifted off, and 
the bee.s, if troublesome, can be driven down¬ 
wards ly 9 few smoke-puffs. Frame after frame 
may then be taken out, attention being paid to 
keeping tho combs upright lest they should 
break oad fall. It w well also to avoid breath¬ 
ing on tbe bees, for they appear to have a dislike 
to air o> piled by human bein^ and speedily 
show their irritation at it. If it be desired to 
remove for use some well-filled combs, they can 
either he cut out of the frames,w’hich latter may 
then be unplaced in the hive, or they may be 
carried rway in their frame.s, and fresh frames 
kept in reserve can be slipped into the places of 
those taVoD out. Changes of position of combs 
can readily be effected if it seems de.sirable to 
afford new space for “brood," which is mainly 
reared in tho central and warmer portion of the 
hive. Jr* fact, every operation which the prac¬ 
tised apiarian finds advisable in the management 
of his hi’w, can without difiiculty lx‘ ellected. 
For a full exposition of the principles wliich 
should guide the bee-master, and for complete 
desciij'ti«>iis of operations, wo would refer our 
readers to the excellent manuals on the subject 
published by various authors. Among these 
may be mentioned, “The Bee-Keeper’s Manual,’ 


by Henry Taylor; “Practical Bee-Keeping,” by 
Frank Cheshire ; and “A Manual of Bee-Keep¬ 
ing," by John Hunter. The Me.ssrs. Neighbour 
have also brought out a useful book, called 
“Tho Apiary, or Bee.s, Beeliives, and Bee-Cul¬ 
ture." 

^Vithout entering into details such as will be 
found at length in such treatises as those 
just mentioned, wc will conclude tho.se articles 
by giving an outline of pra(itical management 
sufficient for the guidance of beginners. 

{To he continued.) 



A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascott E. Hope, 

Author 0 / “ The A inaUxtr Dominie" “ The Eogle^ete, 
CnAFTER IV. 

was the 
next day, 
the 11th of 
November, 
whan Ar¬ 
nold’s force 
being en¬ 
camped at 
Point Levi 
on tho St. 
Lawrence, 
almost op¬ 
posite Que¬ 
bec, a re¬ 
port sud- 
d e n 1 y 
spread 
that the British were landing at a mill 
about a mile off. The scene which fol¬ 
lowed spoke rather for the courage than for 
tho other military qnalitiesof the Americans. 
Each man seized his arms, and without 
waiting for orders rushed off helter-skelter 
not from, but towards the enemy. Officers 
and privates, Indians and riflemen, mingled 
together, they made an eager race of it to 
the hank, where it was found that the 
hostile force consisted of one boat from 
an English sloop-of-war that lay at anchor 
a mile below. 

Keeping out of sight at the top of the 
steep bank, they saw the midshipman in 
command leap on shore, and in his small 
person were at last face to face with the 
hated Britisher. All-unsuspicious, the first 
thing ho did was to make the boat pull off 
again, to obtain a better landing-place, 
and ho was somewhat taken aback when 
first one shot, and then a whole volley, 
came rattling from the bank above, luckily 
without doing him any harm. The boat's 
crew seem to have been more than sur¬ 
prised ; they took to their oars and pulled 
vigorously out of range without giving 
thought to the plight of their yoimg 
oflficor. Tho poor middy, thus aban¬ 
doned, ran into the water, and, wading 
and swimming, made after the boat, whilo 




a hail of rifle balls came whistlinp round 
hii head in the water at the distunco of a 
hundred and fifty yards. Henry confesses 
that after the lapse of thirty years it ttave 
him pain to think that he was one of those 
rrho joined in firing at tho helpless boy. 
He afterwards came to know that midship¬ 
man,ayoung Scotchman named Mackenzie, 
who was taken prisoner a second time in 
till' coarse of the war, and to esteem him 
a.' a Hycly, merry fellow, and “ very gen- 
tvl.” 

Seeing that ho could not reach the boat, 
the middy turned and swam towards the 
■ht.re in token of surrender. The firing 
ceased, but a new danger appeared. One 
uf the Indian warriors, unable to restrain 
his thirst for blood, bounded forward, 
Kalping knife in hand, and if he had bs'en 
the first to meet tho lad, there wouhl have 
i««i an end of his career in his Majesty’s 
snice. But at this sight tho humanity 
f the white men awoke. An agile and 
athletic ofiScor darted out to the rescue, 
aad an exciting race between him and the 
iciTsge was intently watched from the top 
of the bank. Happily the officer won by 
several yards, arriving in time to draw the 
loy. dripping but unhurt, out of the water, 
and to conduct him safely up tho bank. 
With this prize the riflemen retumeri to 
tk'ir quarters, the young prisoner chatter- 
mg gaily with tho air of one who woidd 
make light of his misfortune, though at 
the age of fifteen, Henry notices, he had 
s use enough to take care what he said to 
the enemy ; and the British ship, which 
ly this time had brought ifs broadside to 
Iraron the shore, pelted them all the way 
with ball and grapesbot. 

Their presence being now made known, 
it behoved the Americans to cross the St. 
Lawrence as soon as possible. The Cana¬ 
dian authorities had been taking care to 
remove all means of transport, but, with 
sme difficulty, twenty-five hark canoes 
were brought together. In these, through 
the night, two hundred men at a time were 
hlently paddled across the river to Wolfe’s 
Core, where that celebrated general had 
filton years before landed and scaled the 
rack, to the surprise of the French. The 
drst party that came to shore lighted a fire 
in an uninhabited house, which served ns 
a k-acon to guide the rest, and thus, by 
three o’clock iu tho morning, tho greats 
r^rt of tho troops had reached tho farth«T 
hank, with no other accident than tho 
hnrsting of one canoo in tho middle of tho 
stream. Tho men in it were taken into 
’Ae other canoes, or, for want of room, 
towed at the stern through the chilling 
water. 

It had been Arnold’s wish, in emulation 
af Wolfe’s daring stroke, to attempt the 
town by storm that same night. B ut the tide 
chbing, and tho moon having risen when 
a hundred and fifty men and many of the 
Kaling-ladders were still beyond tho river, 
it was not thought prudent to attack. Tho 
Mrt night aU the force was united, having 
trossod beneath the guns of Quebec with¬ 
out losing a single man out of their few 
hundreds. 

Henry acted as steersman of one of the 
boats; then, he tells us how, with his com- 
™de8, he mounted the precipitous face of 
As hill by a slanting road, which now 
made the ascent easy where Wolfe’s gal¬ 
lant Highlanders had had to scramble up 
as best they could. Arrived on the famous 
riains of Abraham, scene of the battle that 
isft the English masters of Canada, the 
Ainly-clad soldiers hod to stand shivering 
hll dawn in a keen north-west wind, or 
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; paced to and fro to keep themselves warm, 
while a party went forward to reconnoitre 
the town. Hero they foi nd all quiet; it 
was afterwards said that one of tlio gates 
had been open, and that they miglit have 
entered unseen and taken the sleeping 
garrison by surprise. During the tedious 
siege which followed, there was much 
grumbling in the inexperienced army over 
the neglect of this favourable opportunity, 
for men rememlx'rod how at the outset of 
tho w.ar Ethan Allen, with a single com¬ 
pany of New Englanders, had burst one 
misty morning into the fort of Ticoiideroga, 
kiuK*ked down the sentinel, and roused up 
the C( immanding officer in his nightcap with 
a peremptory and irresistible demand to 
surrender. 

Hut Arnold wisely declined to risk such a 
rash cei/p <lf main ogainst a town of five 
thousand inhabitants, containing a garrison 
throe times as strong as bis whole force. 
At daybreak the soldiers took possession of 
a large farmhouse and buildings, making 
no scruple of refreshing themselves with 
all fill! stock and stores they could lay 
hands on, for the owner was a Toiy, and 
safe within tho walls of Quebec. Hero 
the rule was, “ first come first served,” and 
Henry, being one of tho first, had a good 
breakfast; then, wrapping himself in his 
blanket, he lay down on the floor of an ele¬ 
gantly-furnished parlour and slept soundly 
till two in the afternoon, when he was 
aroused by an alann of tho enemy. 

Nothing more serious had happened "than 
the capture of a sontiuel stupidly posted in 
a thicket so that tho garrison could see 
him, while be could not see a few soldiers 
approaching to spring upon him before he 
bail time to cock his rifle. This trivial in¬ 
cident so excited tho Americans that they 
pushed forward to within a few hundred 
yards of the city, where their leader drew 
them up in line opposite tho parapet 
crowded with gaping citizens and soldiers. 
Now began a battle of cheering on each 
side. Though they were out of range, tho 
Americans had the folly to waste their 
scanty ammunition in blazing away harm¬ 
lessly against tho walls. In reply the garri¬ 
son brought a gun to bear, and fired three 
or four shots so brnlly aimed as either to 
fall short or fly over the heads of Arnold’s 
men, who received each of these sidutes 
with a cheer of defiance, “ After this vic¬ 
tory in huzzahing, which was boy’s play, 
<md suited mo to a hair,” says Henry, “ we 
returned to quarters to part^o of the raod 
things of the world.” Not a drop of blood 
had as yet been shed, but that of cows, 
pigs, and poidtry. 

'This senseless bravado disgusted such ol 
Arnold’s men, as had seen real service, and 
gave them a contemptible opinion of their 
chief. The siUiost kind of vanity was said to 
be his motive. He had often before visited 
Quebec as a horse-dealer, and was hotter 
known than respected there; so the story 
ran among the soldiers, who supposed that 
this piece of noisjr parade had oeen con¬ 
trived to show himself off before his old 
acquaintances in his now character of a 
doughty commander. 

A day or two later our hero had his first 
taste of tho stem realities of war. He 
made one of a foraging party who cap¬ 
tured a flat-bottomed boat, in which some 
of tho inhabitants were trying to carry 
their movables across the River St. Charles, 
just outside of one of tho suburbs. The 
boat was so heavily laden that it had 
stuck aground, and the ferrymen were 
vainly trying to shove it off when the sol¬ 
diers came up and addressed themselves to 
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the same task with all diligence, since their 
prize lay right beneath the guns of the 
fortress. Jumping into the water, and 
pu.shiug, pulling, and lifting with hand¬ 
spikes, they made vigorous efforts to float 
the boat, whUo Henry and a sergeant 
named Dixon remained on hoard to take 
care of their anus, and to give warning as 
soon as a gim should l>e fired from tho 
walls. Presently came the fust shot, and 
went wide of the mark; then, os our young 
soldier stood watching for another, he con¬ 
fesses that only honour and duty kept him 
to bis post on this boat, which refused to 
budge au inch, and lay like a target for 
the enemy’s caimon at three-quarters of a 
mile. In a clear sunset rose before him tho 
frowning battlements of Quebec, where he 
could plainly see tlie preparations for an¬ 
other discharge. He hsid not long to wait 
in susiienso for the flash. Scarcely had he 
shouted out “ A shot! ” than Dixon cried 
“Oh, I am gone!” and the confusion 
which ensued was hailed with cries of 
triumph from tho town. His leg had been 
carr! ■ ’ low the knee. 

Tue wouaued nmn was home slowly 
away into shelter, the garrison sending a 
shot every now and then to quicken the 
pace of his attendants. Being taken to tho 
house of an English gentleman, his limb 
was amputated, but tetanus set in, and he 
died next day. A striking instance is given 
of tho warmth of this man’s patriotism. 
'The lady of tho house, though the wife of 
an enemy, was none the less a woman, 
and, among other attempts to comfort the 
sufferer, she made him a dish of tea, which 
he refused. 

“ No, ma’am,” said the dying man; “ it 
is tho ruin of my country.” 

Tho tax on tea had been one of the main 
causes of the rebellion, and no good 
Yankee, in these times, would taste tho 
beverage that put money into the pockets 
of his tyrants. 

By this time Arnold hod to admit that 
ho could do nothing against such a fortress 
with his little band of ragged and barefoot 
men, who had scarcely five rounds of am¬ 
munition apiece and no artillery; even of 
the muskets many wore unfit for service, 
and few of them had bayonets. On the 
18th of November ho fell back seven or 
eight leagues to Point aux Trembles, to 
await tho advance of General Montgomery, 
who bad now succeeded in taking Mon¬ 
treal. As they marched up the St. Law¬ 
rence they saw a boat, in which Sir Guy 
Carleton, tho English governor, having 
c.scaped from tho invaders in the disguise 
of a peasant, was flying to Quebec, and 
they heard the salute of cannon by which 
his safe arrival was greeted. 

Tho men were now quartered in farms 
and villages by the river bonk, and had 
some days of repose in which to admire 
the comfort of the Canadian houses, where 
every crevice through which the cold air 
could penetrate was pasted over with strips 
of paper, and tho frugal j>ot au feu of tho 
French peasantry was always simmering 
on the warm stove. These comforts had a 
double relish after all that our adventurers 
had undergone in tho wdldemess. The 
inhabitants, on their part, remarked, not 
with approval, tho wasteful ways of their 
visitors, who were so far true Britons that 
they required as much meat for a single 
me^ as would here have sufficed a fanmy 
for a week. 

On the Ist of December General Mont¬ 
gomery arrived, to cheer them with praises 
of their oonrage, and, still more, with a 
promise of worm clothing. Next day they 
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again moved upon Quebec, animated by 
freab apirit and confident of victory, 
though even now they only numbered 
eleven hundred men, little more than half 
the strength of the garrison, which was 
also abundantly supplied with artillery, 
and had the assistance of two ships of war 
lying in the harl>our. 

This march was comparatively easy. On 
cither side of the St. Lawrence was a 
cleared space of a few miles broad, with 
snug farmhouses near the river at short 
intervals, the wild woods shutting in the 
view to right and left. Good rowls were 
kept up over this cultivated bank, each 
farmer being bound to clear away the snow 
as fast os it fell, from the part that crossed 
his own narrow strip of ground. Yet still 
the soldiers, for want of snow-shoes, found 
it hard to get along in their large moccasins, 
stuffed with hay and leaves to keep the 
tect warm. Every step slipped back in 
the frozen snow, and it was weary work 
walking on the smoothest road. But ! 
liefore nightfall they were in sight of 
Quebec, and next day the siegt: !,< -ca in 
earnest. 

It was no holiday task which this small, 
inexperienced, and ill-provided army had 
entered upon, and we may well be 
astonished at the audacity of their eora- 
mander in hoping for success against such 
difficulties. Though the men were warmly 
(jaarterod in villas and farm buildings 
round the city, they had constantly to i 
expose themselves night and day to all the | 
severity of the weather, their numbers 
making the turns of daty harassingly fre- j 
quent. The promised winter clothing was ' 
long in coming for some of them. The 
snow lay three feet thick. So hard was 
the ground that it could not be worked 
with the entrenching tools, and resource 
was had to a novelty in the art of warfare, 
through the night a battery of snow was 
weeU'd, which, by jKiuring water upon it, 
was turned into ice. This w(jrk, however, 
had scarcely been completed, and half-a- 
dozeu small guns mounted upon it, before 


the weightier metal of the enemy was 
found shattering it to pieces, and making 
havoc among the artillerymen. 

Before going further, the rea<ler should 
have some idea of the appearance and situ¬ 
ation of this “ Gibraltar of America ; " 
though, ns Henry says, the pen alone, 
without the pencil, cannot fairly present it 
to his eyes. In the tongue of land formed 
by its junction with the small river St. 
Charles, the cliffs on the left bank of the 
St. Lawrence rise into a steep and ruggi-d 
psomontory, which has been named Cape 
Diamond, from the quartz crystals that 
sparkle beneath the sun in its dark face. 
Behind it stretches the table-land known 
os the Plains of Abraham. At its foot lay 
along the shore the “ lower town,” crowded 
with houses and shops, some of them the 
oldest buildings in our colonial empire. 
This was fortified by palisades running 
'rom the rock to the river. Above, within 
i strong wall and five gates, stood the 
‘ upper town,” a confused medley of stone 


and wooden buildings, with shining tin 
roofs, among which were conspicuous the 
convents, colleges, hospitals, and other 
ublic institutions founded by the French 
uring the two centuries and a half in 
which Quebec had been the capital of their 
Canadian dominion. The whole wss 
crowned by the massive and extensive 
fortifications of the citadel, command¬ 
ing one of the finest prospects on the con¬ 
tinent : tho busy wharvos and pictarcs<)ue 
streets of the lower town, among which 
men appeared bustling like ants; the 
majestic stream dotted by sails, narrowing 
between the cliffs of Cape Diamond and 
Point Levi, then opening into bay of St 
Charles ; the green island of Orleans ; the 
misty cloud marking the falls of Mont¬ 
morency a few miles below; across the 
river a strip of fields and farms, and be¬ 
yond, a dark expanse of forest, booked in 
the for distance by the snow-topped moun¬ 
tains of Maine. 

(To to coniinU4d.) 


The Stern Realities of War. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN PUZZLES, 


jk rilHESE puzzles, known 

A M the “ Tbirty- 
four Came" and the 
‘‘Fifteen Game," 
ij:: have, since their 
recent introduction 
• amonj^st us, created 

U so great and general 
an interest wherever 
tried, that we have 
^ thought our readers, 

and e8|>ccially our 
provincial readers, 
be glad to have an opportunity of joining 
tu the fun. Both games arc played on the saine 
ipuiird, and we give one that has been 8i>ecially 
designed for ns. The “ blocks " may be readily 
: ’■.'ic by any hid. They can be cut out of cork, 
>:d, or other snitable material, and may bo 
;nare or ronnd in shape, the numerals Udng 
written on the upper side, thus— 


1 



ns describe the **15” game first. Tlacc | 



ALMOST SHOT. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE JACOBITE WAIl. 


the blocks, numbered 1 to 15, on the board 
irregularly, and then, by sliding them about, 
from square to square, but witliotit removing 
them from the board, arrange them in the fol¬ 
lowing order :— 


It was during this engagement that a regi¬ 
ment under the command of Colonel Venion 
advanced to attack a strong body of High¬ 
landers, who were quietly puzzling themselves 
with the mechanism of the muskets with which 
they had been but lately served; indeed, but 
few of them clearly understood how they were 
either to be loaded or fired off. 

It was therefore but natural, when the Hauo- 


Tliis looks simple enough in theory, but to 
any uninitiatetl reader who m.iy think it easy of 
accomplishment in practice, wc need merely 
say, “Try it." 

Tlie “34" puzzle cousLsts in arranging the 
blocks, nuiuberod 1 to 16, so that tliey will add 
perpendicularly, horizonbilly, and from corner 
to comer; also in arranging the 4 in each 
corner, the four outside nunil)er8 of the two 
centre lines, and the four groujis in each comer; 
in all, sixteen different ways, and each produce 
the same total—34. 

This week we simply give the puzzles; next week 
wo may have something to say about solutions. 
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verian regiment approached near cnougli to 
admit of hand-to-hand fighting, that the High¬ 
landers should fling down their firearms and 
draw their claymores, and with a wild yell nish 
on the advancing foe. 

This being a moJe of warfare to which the 
regular trooi'S were not accustomed, they took 
to flight, leaving their colonel in the midst of 
the enemy. Snurc qui peat was the ‘thouglit 
uppermost with all. 

The colonel, who did not share in the general 
anic, was justly enraged, as well as bitterly 
isiipi)ointcd at the cowardice of his men. He 
.spurred his liorse, diuslied into the thickest of 
the fight, and slew several of the enemy. 

Suiidcnly his horst* stunibled and fell, and 
hardly had the colonel cleared his feet from the 
entangled stirrups, when he was attacked by a 
stalwart HiglilanJer. 

“ Vichl, Sxs.s«.'nach,’' cried he of the claymore, 
“ or take the death thou this day so well 
deservest.” 

“Yield to thee?” indignantly replied the 
colonel; “ never while my tmsty sword—” 

But ere ho could finish the sentence his sword 
prored that it was not tlie tmsty Made wliich 
he had btdieved it to be, for it shivered to atoms 
on the buckler of Ids adversjxry. 

The latter, perceiving that the officer was now 
helpless, exclaimed, “ Take thy life, and remem¬ 
ber that it is to a Highlander that thou ovvest 
it.” 

The colonel indignantly rejected the offered 
clemency, on which the Highlander was about 
to cleave hi.5 skull; but at the instant his blade 
was struck up by the sword of a youth, who 
da-^lied forward on horseback to the rescue of the 
olheer. At the same time ho severely reproved 
the man for bis brutality. 

“To whom am I in<lel)ted for this timely 
ai 1 ?” inrpiired Colonel Venioii of hi.s deliverer. 

“My name,” answered the young man, “is 
Jan McAllister, and I am the son of ^IcAlUster 
J.ochgarvy. May I, in my turn, bo favoured of 
with your name V* 

My name is William Vernon, and I hold 
the rank of colonel in Elliott’s regiment of 
fusiliers, in tho service of his Majesty King 
Geoige.” 

“Then,” said young McAllister, “I, as the 
son of JkIcAllister, and by order of my royal 
iiuistor King James the Third, request your 
parole, to answer with your presence when called 
ui>on to do so.” 

“ As your prisoner,” replied the colonel, 
have no choice but to submit.** 

“I have the plexsing task,” said the youth, 
with a slight expression of triumph, “of in¬ 
forming you that the victory is ours. The 
troops of the Hanoverians have been every^vherc 
put to the rout. I shall now conduct you to 
where you will receive a pxssport to any part of 
England.” 

The fortune of w’ar, however, being ever 
changeful, victory deserted the standard of 
Charle.s Edward, and in a few months after the 
battle of Preston Pans the Duke of Cumberland 
nmde a triumphal cntiy into Inverness, after 
the victory of CuUodcn. 

The Uoyalists having now the upper hand, it 
only remained to deal out what was thought to 
bo justice to the rebels, and the Duke deter¬ 
mined to do it with no niggard hand—at least 
according to his idea of justice. 

In about a fortnight after the battle of Cul- 
loden, a party of oiliccrs assembled for the pur¬ 
pose of holding a court-martial The apartment 
was a room adjoinirjg the barracks ; it was large 
an<l gloomy, being but dimly lighted. 

Tlie Duke sat at the end of a long table, at 
the sides of wliich were several ollicers. 

On a giviui signal, a soldier went to the door, 
and ushered in a youth, attended by a strong 
guard of grenadi'Ts. A pale and careworn 
countenance toM too plainly of tlic suffering to 
which he ha<l been subjfcted, but took nothing 
from his bold and dignified attitude, as he 
looked ilefianco at his judges. 

“ Young man,” saiil the Duke, “ it is nnneoes- 
sary to inform you why you are placed on your 
trial before the present court.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the prisoner, “and I can 


also tell you that my sentence will be an igno¬ 
minious death.” 

“You aro charged,” said the royal Duke, 
without noticing tlie remark, “with bearing 
arms ilh*gally, and with conspiring wickedly 
and dc-igm-dly to levy war against your sove¬ 
reign lord t)l»e King; and not only conspiring, 
but with having carried your treasonable in¬ 
tentions into execution. You aro also charged 
with killing and sltying divers of liis Majesty's 
subjects, on several occ;isioiis, and witnesses are 
in court to prove that you were taken red- 
hamb'd, and in arms. What have you to 
sny?” , 

“ Witli regard to Itoaring arms,” said young 
McAllister, “ 1 scorn to deny it. As to the 
legality or illegality of my doing so, 1 say 
nothing ; what constitutes legality is more a 
question for those vensed in the law than for one 
who has devoted his time to the use of arms.” 

The Duke frowned. 

“ As to tile charge of levying war against my 
sovereign lonl the King, I entirely deny it—I 
acknowledge but one lawful sovcrcijni in these 
realms ; and with respect to slaying divers of his 
2\IaJ(‘sty’s sulqects. I throw back the charge on 
yoursedY: I slew them in a rightful cause, you in 
that of an usurper.” 

The prisoner was then removed, strongly 
guarded as before. 

When again brouglit in, he was placed be¬ 
tween two soldiers, while his sentence was being 
pronounced. 

The Duke then, looking fixedly at him, said, 

‘ ‘ Thi.s court sentences you to be .shot to-morrow, 
between four and five o’clock; and may God 
have mercy on your soul.” 

“Amen !” exclaimed the youth, looking up 
to heaven. 

Immediately the sentence was pronounced 
tho court broke up, and the young man was 
taken back to prison. 

Next day, as the prisoner was being conducted 
to tho place of execution, an officer on horseback 
was seen galloping rapidly towards the party. 
He waved a white handkerchief as a signal. On 
reaching the spot he told tho officer in command 
of tho tiring party to delay the execution till his 
return, and hastened into tho presence of the 
Duke. 

“ Pardon, General, pardon for young McAl¬ 
lister, one of the prisoners condemned to death,” 
ho exclaimed breathlessly. 

“Colonel,” replied the Duke, “you know not 
what you ask. A pardon for JIcAllister! he 
and his father are two of the most active rebel- 
leaders W’o liave had to contend with! Why, it 
was their clan that was more instrumental tlian 
any other in defeating Cope at Preston Pans; 
and at Culloden they repulsed the Guards thi'eo 
times, and tlirew them into complete disorder. 
A pai'don ? No ! emphatically No 1 ” 

“It is the first boon I ever asked of a govern¬ 
ment I have served during thirty years," said 
Colonel Vernon, for it wxs lie. “hly heart has 
been ever loyal, and my sword true, to the house 
of Hanover. I now solicit the life of one wlio 
saved mine at Preston Pans, when the [jaHant 
regiment which 1 had the honour to command 
on that day left me alone in the hands of tho 
enemy.” 

The Duke maintained a dogged silence. 

The Colonel warmed. Drawing his commis.sion 
from his pocket, and placing it with his sword 
on the table, he said, “ Take back these, your 
Uoyal Highness. I must indctnl be unwortliyof 
holding his Majesty’s commission, since I am 
deemed unworthy of having a single favour 
granted me.” 

The Duke did not like to push matters too 
far. He was quite aware that Colonel Vernon 
poss'‘Ssc«l both the confidence and friendsliip of 
tlie King, and that had he an opportunity of 
asking the .same favour at the hands of Ids 
Majisty that he .solicited of him, it would be 
granted without a moment's liesitation. He 
therel'ore put bai^k tlie sword and commission, 
and wrote a few lines, whieli he presented to tho 
colonel They were as follows 

“ Accept it as a reward for your bravery at 
Culloden.” 

Colonel Vernon withdrew, and hastened to the 


ground. The soldiers had tlieir muskets loaded, 
and waited only for the order to fire. 

“ Stay tho execution,” he cried ; “the prisoner 
has been pardoned.” 

The fxsteuings which bound the young man’s 
arms were loo8e<l,and the bandage was removed 
from his eyes. He was about leaving the en¬ 
closure, when a painful .scene was enacted. 

There was a soldier of the Guards, tried on 
tlie previous day for desertion. During his trial 
he exliibitcd an indifference truly astonishing, 
and during the period between his sentence and 
execution he seemed utterly insensible to passing 
events. 

When the sentence was about to be carried into 
effect, and the fatal cap wa.s drawn over his eyes, 
he was caused to kneel in front of the regiment 
drawn up in parade order, while twelve men 
were detailed as a firing party. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of his age and 
former serv'ices, a pardon had been gianted him, 
without his knowledge. Tlie muskets of the 
supposed filing party were tlicreforc unloaded 
by order. 

The word was fpven, and the cocking of the 
guns could be distinctly hoard. At the word 
“ Fire ! ” tho prisoner fell dead upon his face, 
though not a gun had been dischar^t.'d. 

Young McAllister afterwards joined Charles 
Edward in Pari.s, and subsequently obtained a 
commission in the French army, attaining iu 
time the rank of general. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verke. 

PART 11. 

CHAPTER XVni.—AK ANXIOUS VOYAGE. 
qTHUS the canoe drifted on for a week, the 
X forests that for many miles had skirted 
the river ultimately giving place to exten¬ 
sive jxmgles that stretched far away to the 
horizon. Destitute, fortunately for the 
travellers, of human inhabitants, the dis¬ 
trict abounded in a large variety of animal 
life; zebras, elands, caamas, siiorted on 
the bonk, disappearing at nightfall before 
howling leopards and roaring lions. 

It was Dick’s general custom, as ho lay 
to for a while in the afternoon, to go 
ashore in search of food, and as the manioc, 
maize, and sorghum that were to bo found 
were of a wild gi-owth, and consequently 
not fit for consumption, he was obliged to 
run the risk of using his gun. On the -Ith 
of July ho succeeded by a single shot in 
killing a pokoo, a kind of antelope about 
five feet long, with annulated horns, a 
tawny skin dappled with bright spots, and 
a white bcUy. The venison proved excel¬ 
lent, and was roasted over a fire procured 
by tho primitive method, practised, it is 
said, even by gorillas, of rubbing two sticks 
together. 

In spite of these halts, and the timo 
taken for the night’s rest, the distance 
accomplished by the 8th could not be esti¬ 
mated at less than a hundred miles. The 
river, augmented by only a few insignifi¬ 
cant tributaries, had not materially in¬ 
creased in volume; its direction, howlever, 
had slightly changed more to the north¬ 
west. It afforded a very fair supply of fish, 
which were caught by hues made of the 
long stems of creepers furnished with 
thorns instead of fish-hooks, a consider.'ihle j 
proportion being tho delicate saiet/'das, i 
which, when dried, may be transported to 
any climate; besides the.se there were the | 
black iisakas, tho wide-headed monndfs, 
and occasionally the little <lagala», rcsem- j 
bling Thames whitebait. 

Next day Dick met with aa adventure | 


J 




that put all his coura^o and roadini'^s to 
the test. Ho had notioeil tho lionis of a 
o;iama iirojectiiig above tho brushwood, 
and went ashore alone with the inti iition 
of securing it. He succooilod in getting 
tolerably close to it, and fired, but he was 
terribly startled when a foriuidablo crea¬ 
ture bounded along some thirty paces 
ahead, and took possession of tho prey he 
had just wounded. 

It waa a majestic lion, at least five feet 
In hei^t, of tho kind Ciilleil /../re.ve/o, in 
distinction to tho mane less species known 
:;s the y>/as>i lion. Before Dick had time 
to reload the huge brute had c.aught sight 
pf him, and without relaxing its hold uj)on 
tl.e writhing antelop*^ beneath its claws, 
g! 3 re<l upon him fiercely. Dick's presence 
(,f mind did not forsake him. Flight he 
knew was not to bo thought of; his only 
chance he felt iutiiitivelv would be in 
kef'jiing perfectly still; and avjare that the 
b-'ast would be unlikely to give up a 
struggling prey for another that was mo¬ 
tionless, he stood face to face with his foe, 
not venturing to move an eyelid. In a few 
minutes the lion's patience seemed to be 
■ ihausted. tVith a grand stateliness it 
picked up the caama as easily as a dog 
woidd lift a hare, turned rouml, and, 
lashing the bushes with its tail, di.sappeared 
ia the jungle. 

It t X)k Dick some little time to recover 
himself snfficicntly to return to the canoe. 
On arriving he said nothing of the jieril to 
which he had been exposed, but heartily 
congratulated himself that they had lueans 
of transport without making their way 
through jimgles tind forests. 

As they advanced they repeatedly c.arae 
across evidences that the country had not 
been alway.s, as now it was, utterly di-void 
of population. More than once they ob- 
s-'rved traces which betokened the former 
existence of the villages ; cither some ruined 
f 'tlisades or the il'hrit of some thatched 
hnts, or some solitary sacred tree within 
an enclosure, would indicate that the death 
of a chief h.ad, according to custom, made 
a native tribe migrate to new quarters. 

If natives were still dwelling in the 
'"istrict, as was just probable, they must 
have bron living underground, only emerg¬ 
ing at night like beasts of prey, from wliich 
they were only a grade removed. 

Dick Sands had every reason to feel oon- 
ainced that cannibalism had been practi.sed 
in the neighbourhood. Three times, as ho 
was wandering in the forest, he had come 
upon piles of ashes and half-charred 
human bones, the remnants, no doubt, of 
s ghastly meal, and although he mentioned 
nothing of what ho had seen to Mrs. 
Teldon, he made up his mind to go ashore 
as seldom as possible; and as often as ho 
found it absolutely necessary to go. ho gave 
Hercules strict directions to push off into 
mid-stream at tho very first intinmtion of 
danger. 

A new cause of anxiety arose on tho 
following evening, and made it necessary 
I for them to take the most guard('d measures 
of precaution. The river-bed had widened 
oat into a kind of lagoon, and on the 
■•ight side of this, built upon piles in the 
water, not only was there a collection of 
about thirty huts, but the fires gleaming 
Older the thatch made it evident that they 
wiTTC all inhabited. Unfortunately the 
I 'nly channel of the stream flowed close 
I onder the huts, the river elsewhere being 
'0 obstructed with rooks that navigation 
f any kind was impossible. Nothing was 
■-ore probable than that the natives would 
have set their nets all across the piles, and 
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if so, the canoe would bo sure to be oh- 
struetod, niul an alarm must inevitably he 
raisid. Every caution seemed to Ui 
unavailing, because tho canoe must follow 
th«' stream; howi'ver, in the lowest of 
whispers Dick ordered Hercules to keep 
clear as much as ho could of tho worm- 
eaten timber. The night was not very 
dark, wliieli was equally an advantage and 
a disadvantage, .as while it permitted those 
on hoard to steer as they wanted, it did 
not prevent them from being seen. 

T 1 10 situation become more and more 
critical. About a hundred feet ahe.ad, tho 
channel was very contracted ; two natives, 
goficulating violently, were seen squatting 
1 III the pilework ; a few moments more and 
their voices could Ixi heard; it was obvious 
that they had seen tho floating mass; 
a;iprehending that it was going to destroy 
their nets, they yelled aloud and shouted 
for lussistance; instantly five or six uegioes 
si ramlih d down the jiiles, and perched 
thoiusi lves upon the cross-beams. 

Oil board tho canoe the profoundost 
sileneewas m.aintaiiied. Dick only signalled 
his din ctionS to Hercules, without uttering 
a word, while Jack performed his part by 
holding Dingo’s mouth tightly closed, to 
stop the low growlings ■which tho faithful 
watch-dog seemed resolved to make ; but, 
fortunately, every sound was overpowered 
by the rushing of the stream and the 
clamour of the negroes, as they hurriedly 
drew in their nets. If they should raise 
them in time, all might he well, hut if, on 
tho other hand, the canoe should get en¬ 
tangled, the consoquonci's could li.ardly 
fail to bo disastrous. Tho current in its 
narrow channel was so strong that Dick 
was jiowerless cither to motlify his course 
or to slacken it. 

Half a minute more, and tho canoe was 
right under the w'oodwork; hut tho efforts 
of tho natives had already elev.atod the 
nets so that the anticipated danger was 
happily cseajied; hut it chanced that, 
in making its way through the obstacle, a 
large piece of the grass-thatch got do- 
taclied. One of the negroes raised a sudden 
shout of alarm, and it siiemed only too pro- 
hiihle that he had caught a sight of the 
travellers below and was informing his 
companions. This apprehension, too, was 
only nioiiioiitary; the current had changed 
almost to a rajiid, and carried tho canoo 
along with such velocity that the 
lacustrine village was quickly out of 
sight. 

“ Steer to the left! ” cried Didc, finding 
that the river-bed had again become clear. 

A stiff pull at the tiller made the craft 
fly in that direction. 

Dick went to tho stern, and scanned tho 
moonlit waters. All was perfectly still; 
no canoo was in pursuit; perhaps tho 
natives hod not one to use; but certain it 
was that when daylight dawned no vestige 
of an inhabitant was to ho seen. Never¬ 
theless, Dick thought it prudent for a 
while to steer close under the shelter of the 
left-hand shore. 

By tho end of tho next four days tho 
aspect of the country had undergone a re¬ 
markable change, the jungle having given 
place to a desert as dreary as the Kala¬ 
hari itself. The river appeared inter- 
niinahle, and it became a matter of serious 
consideration how to get a sufficiency of 
food. Fish was scarce, or at least hard 
to catch, and arid soil provided no means 
of sustenance for antelopes, so that nothing 
was to be gained from the chase. Carni¬ 
vorous animals also had quite disappeared, 
and the silence of the night ■was broken. 



not by the roar of wild beasts, hut by the 
croaking of frogs in a discordant chorus, 
which Cameron has compared to thi> clank¬ 
ing of liaramers and tho grating of files in 
a ship-builder’s yard. 

Far away both to the cast and west the 
outline of hills could be faintly iliscomod, 
but the shores on cither hand were per¬ 
fectly flat and devoid of trees. Euplior- 
bia-s, it is true, grew in considerable 
numbers, hut as they were only of the oil- 
producing sjiecies, and not the kind from 
■which ca-ssava or manioc is procured, they 
were useless in an alimentary point of 
view. 

Dick wa.s becoming more and more per¬ 
plexed, when Hercules happened to men¬ 
tion that tho natives often eat young fera- 
fronds and the pith of the pnp}Tus, and 
that before now he had himself boon re¬ 
duced to tho necessity of subsisting on 
nothing bettor. 

“ We must try them,” said Dick. 

Both ferns and papyrus abounded on 
the hanks, and a meal was prepared, tho 
sweet soft pith of the papyrus being found 
very palatable. Jack in particular ap¬ 
peared to enjoy it extremely, but it waa 
not in any way a satisfying diet. 

Thanks to Cousin Benedict, a fresh 
variety in the matter of food was found on 
the following day. Since tho discovery of 
tho “ Hcxapodcs Benedictus ” he had re¬ 
covered his spirits, and, having fastened 
his prize safely inside his hat, he wandered 
about, as often as he had a chance, in his- 
favourite pursuit of insect-hunting. As he 
was rummaging in the long grass, he put 
up a bird, which flew hut a very short dis¬ 
tance. Benedict recognised it by its pecu¬ 
liar note,' and, seeing Dick take his gun to 
aim at it, exclaimed, 

“ Don’t fire, don’t fire ! that bird will 
bo worth nothing for food among five of 
us.” 

“ It ■will be dinner enough for Jack,”gaid 
Dick, who, finding that the bird did not 
seem in a hurry to make its escape, de¬ 
layed his shot for a moment, without in¬ 
tending to bo diverted from his purpose of 
securing it. 

“You mustn't fire,” inristed Benedict, 
“it is an indicator; it will show you where 
there are lots of honey.” 

Aware that a few pounds of honey would 
really be of more value than a little bird, 
Dick lowered his gun, and, in company ■with 
the entomologist, set off to follow the in¬ 
dicator, which seemed, bji alternately fijung 
and stopping, to be inviting them to come 
on. and they had but a little way to go 
before they observed several swarms of 
bees buzzing around some old stems hidden 
amongst the euphorbias. Notwithstanding 
Benedict’s remonstrances against depriv¬ 
ing the bees of the fruits of their industry, 
Dick instantly set to work, and, without 
remorse, suffocated them by burning dry 
grass underneath. Ha-ving secured a good 
amount of honey, he left the comb to the 
indicator as its share of the booty, and 
went back 'with his companion to the 
canoe. 

Tho honey was acceptable, but it did not 
do much to alleviate the cravings of 
banger. 

Next day it happened that they had 
just stopped for their accustomed rest, 
when they observed that an enormous- 
swarm of grasshoppers had settled at the 
mouth of a creek close by. Two or three 
deep they covered tho soil, myriads and 
myriads of them adhering to every shrub. 

“ The natives eat those ^asshoppers,” 
said Benedict, “ and like them, too.” 
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“Instantly fivo or six negroes scrambled down the plies.*' 


The remark produced an instant effect; 
all hands were busy in collecting them. 


"He stood face to 

and a large supply was quickly gathered ; 
the canoe might hare been filled ten times 
over. Grilled over a slow fire, they were 
found to be very palatable eating, and, 
spite of his qualms of conscience, Benedict 
bimself made a hearty meal. 

But although the gnawings of absolute 
hunger were thus assuaged, all the tra¬ 
vellers began to long most anxiously for 
the voyage to come to an end. The mode 
of transit, indeed, might be less exhausting 
to the bodily powers than a land march 
would have been, but the excessive heat by 
day, the damp mists at night, and the in¬ 
cessant attacks of mosquitos, all combined 
to render the passage extremely trying. 
There was no telling how long it would 
last, and Dick was equally uncertain 
whether it might end in a few days, or be 
protracted for a month. The direction 
which the stream was taking was itself a 
■subject of perplexity. 

A fresh surprise was now in store. 

As Jack, a few mornings afterwards, 
■was standing at the bow, peering through 
an aperture in the grass canopy above him, 
he suddenly turned round and cried, 

“ The sea I the sea! ” 

Dick started forwards and looked eagerly 
in the same direction. 

A large expanse of water was visible in 
the horizon, but after having surveyed it 
for a moment or two, he said, 

“ No, Jack, it is not the sea ; it is a great 
river; it is running west, and I suppose 
this river runs into it. Perhaps it is the 
Zaire.” 

“ Let us hope it is,” said Mrs. Weldon, 
■earnestly. 

Most cordially did Dick Sands re-echo 
her -words, being well aware that at the 
mouth of that river were Portuguese vil¬ 
lages, where a refuge might assuredly be 
found. 

For several succeeding days the canoe, 
still concealed by its covering, floated on 
tho silvery surface of this new-found 


stream. On either side the banks became 1 
less arid, and there seemed everything to 


face with hie foe." 

encourage the few survivors of the Pilgrim 


to believe that they would soon see the last 
of the perils and toils of their journey. 

They were too sanguine. Toward-s throe 
o’clock on the morning of tho 18th, Dick, 
who was at his usual post at the how, 
fancied he heard a dull nunbling towards 
the west. Mrs. Weldon, Jack, and Benedict 
were all asleep. Calling Hercules to him, 
he asked him whether he coi. .d not hear a 
strange noise. The night was perfectly 
calm, and not a breath of air was stirring. 
The negro listened attentively, and sud¬ 
denly, his eyes sparkling with delight, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Yes, captain, I hear the sea 1 ” 

Dick shook his head and answered, 

“ It is not the sea, Horculos.” 

“Not the sea ! ” cried the negro. “ Then 
what can it bo ? ” 

“ We must wait till daybreak.” replied 
Dick; “ an'-, meanwhile wo shah have to 
keep a sharp look-out.” 

Hercules returned to his place, but only 
to continue listening with ever-increasing 
ciuioslty. The rumbling perceptibly in¬ 
creased till it became a continued roar. 

With scarcely any intervening twiliglit 
night passed into day. Just in front, 
scarcely more than half a mile ahead, a 
great mist was hanging over tho river. It 
was not an ordinarj- fog, and when tho 
sun rose tho h'ght of tho dawn caused a 
brilliant rainbow to arch itself from shore 
to shore. 

In a voice so loud that it awoke Mrs. 
Weldon, Dick gave his order to Hercules to 
steer for the bank— 

“ Quick, quick, Hercules ! Ashore, 
I ashore ! there are cataracts close ahead ! ” 
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.ind 80 it was. Within little more than 
a quarter of a mile the bed of the river 
sani abruptly some hunclred feet, and the 
foanuDf waters nishcd down in a magniti- 
ceut faU with irresistible velocity. A few 
minutes more and the canoe must have 
beoi Bwallowod in the deep abyss. 

(To be continueJ.) 


CRICEBT, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 


I.— IKTBODrCTORT.—THE CAME ITSELF. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 



T he game of 
cricket in 
some form or 
another woa 
as far back as tho thirteenth cen- 
Edward ii., who lost Bannockburn and 
murdered at Berkeley, is claimed by some 


enthusi.'ists as the first royal cricketer, or rather 
“ cn ag ” etcr, from the occurrence of an obscure 
cntT)', in which his tutor, John Leek, appears 
as drawing a hundred shillings from the treasury 
for expenses “ad creag et alios ludos per viees ” 
in 1305, when cricket, if creag was cricket, must 
have been a fairly well-known game. Some people 
say that in old days tlie game was usually called 
Club Ball, and wa.s played much as rounders is 
now; others have an idea that tip-cat, which is 
in much favour in some districts, is the game 
to which cricket owes its origin ; while a third 
party go so far as to a.ssert that we have got sin* 
gle-wicket from club ball and double-wicket 
from tip-cat, under its old name of cat-dog. 

Be this 05 it may, it was not until the early 
part of last century that cricket was played 
anything like it Is at present, and previous to 
this we need not linger on antiquarian re¬ 
searches. }Iam|>shir 0 was, I believe, tho first 
county to form a regular club and play the 
game in proper style ; at least the old Hamblc- 
don is the earliest club we bear about os being 
of any account, though cricket was played at 
some of the public schools long previous to 
1750, about which dato the Hambledon was 
started. An old painting gives us the Ham- 
blodon eleven in their club costume of knee- 
breeches, stockings, buckle<l shoes, and velvet 
caps, by no means such an elaborate uniform as 
that of Lord Winchelsca’s team, who used to 
play in silver-laccd hats. They played at first 
on Broadhalfpenny Down, afterwards on Wind¬ 
mill Down, both close to tho village, and for 
many years held tho same position with regard 
to other clubs that tlie JI.C.C. docs now- 
Between the years 1786 and 1794 they played 
All England several times, and, what is more 
to their honour, generally beat them. The 


1 game was also played in Kent, and very early 
in Surrey, particularly round about Farnhani. 

I The “Three Parishes*’ (Famham, Godaiming,, 
and Hartley Row) are famous in cricket annals, 
and proved a thorn in the side of their neigh* 
hours, tho Hambledon men, whom they fre¬ 
quently defeated. Hiddlesez and Notts followed,. 
after a short interval, the good example set by 
the south of the Thames, and clubs were gradu¬ 
ally formed over tlio whole countn'. 

One of tho earlic.it of the Ix)ndon dubs was^ 
that called tho White Conduit, which came into 
existence about 1780, and whose matches were 
played not only on their own ground in White 
Conduit Field.s, hut also on the Artillery Parade 
Ground at Finsbury. In 1787, a Swtehman. 
named Thomas Lonl, who was connected in 
some way with the White Conduit Club, many 
think as a bowler, rented a field where Dorset 
Square now' stands, and started it as a cricket- 
OTound. Tho best players of tlie White Conduit 
Club formed at the new ground a new club, and 
called it tho “ Marylebone Cricket Club,” and on 
the ohl Dorset Stiuaro field, on Thomas Lord’s 
first ground, they played their first match. The 
ground wjia eventually required for building 
pari>ose.s, and Lord, and with him tho club, 
cleared off to another ground, where South 
Bank, Regent’s Park, now is. Here he stayed 
three years, until tho Regent’s Canal was cut,, 
when lie moved off once more, in 1827, to St. 
John’s Wooil Road, where the il.C.C. now play. 

Itwas at South Bank, in 1825, between the first 
and second day.s of the Winche.ster and Harrow 
match—curiously enough, the very year that the 
old Hambledon Club brokoup^—that the Pavilien 
was burnt, and nearly all the old scores and 
rcconls of the game perished. It is, perhaps, 
worth noting, that some of tho original tuiP 
which was on Lord's ground in Dorset Square 
was taken by Lord to South Bank, to be after¬ 
wards again taken up and removed by him to 
St. John’s Wood Road, and laid on tho present 
ground. Lord had not been long at St. John’a 
Wood before ho wished to retire, and there was 
great danmr of our famous ground being built 
over. kfr. Ward, however, very generously 
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bought the lease at a very liigh price, anil 
staved off the evil day. Some years after, the 
Teinainder of the lease was bought by Mr. Dark, 
-and wlicn the ground, in 1864, came again into 
the market, the M.C.C. made a great effort, 
stepped in, and, at a cost of a little over £31,100, 
bouglit it right out for themselves, so that Lord’s 
should be a cricket-ground for ever. 

And now \Yith regard to the materials. First 
of nil, the ball. The ball was much .smaller than 
the one used at the present time, being soinetliing 
of the size of tlie ordinary rounder Ijall. Our 
antiquarian friends consider that the l^all was 
adopted bocau.se the cat would not go far enough. 
Tlio cat \va,s marie stumpier and stumpier, until 
it wa.s at last cut down to a badly shaped ball, 
and the first cricket-ball was consequently a 
wooden one. The bat in the last ccTitury wa.s 
ver\' like a club, and there were at first no nd(33 
as to it.s size or width. Although its crooked 
shape ha.s an odd look, it was not badly adapU’d 
for the style of play, which, being purely offen¬ 
sive, required something witli whicli a good deal 
of hard hitting could be cot through. 

David Harris, one of tke old Hainbledon men 
(who, by the way, is once credited with having 
bowled to Tom Walker, “ Old Everlasting,” one 
hundred and seventy' balls for one run), was the 
•cause of the alteration in tlic shape of the bat. 
Harris, if not the inventor, was the introducer 
•of length balls, and against his bowling the old 
liockey-.stick arrangement was of no use. This in- 
troductionof length bowling had agreat deal to do 
with the progress of the game, for not only had 
the bat to be altered, but the stumns had to bo 
raised far above thcfrold twelv'o inches, and the 
old-fashioned backward slashing play was super¬ 
seded. Old Small, one of the best hands at the 
draw that ever lived, is said to have first made 
a straight bat. Once the inventive spirit was 
let loo.so, things grew apace, though some of the 
novelties were not received with the cordiality 
that their originators anticipated. One man at 
Keigate (his name was White ; he deserves to 
be immortalised) appeared at a match wdth a bat 
Jarger than the wdekets. This was too much of 



a good thing, and so the first rule was made os 
to tlie width of the bat, and the Hainbledon 
Club had an iron frame made, througli which 
all bats were pa.«sed before being allowed to be 
used. Olio of the first men to nave a practical 
exemplification of its utilit}” was Surrey Robin¬ 
son, who designed a bat specially for cutting, at 
which he was a great proficient; but the bat would 
not pass through the frame, and the Hnmbledon 
men “cut” from it in a sense unexpected by 
Robinson. However, Robinson, with jiis bat all 
hacked about by i)Ocket-knives, made top score, 
and won the match against the damagers of his 
bat. Robinson W'as tlie inventor of the spike.s in 
the shoes, and of the leg-guards, which, as he 
left them, consisted of two pieces of wood placed 
anglewise to protect the shin—a very noisy con¬ 
trivance, which had the disadvantage of throw¬ 
ing oir the leg-byes at a prodigious pace. 

The wickets seem always to have been twenty- 
two yards apart as now, the length of a sur- 
^ yor's “chain,” but the stumps have varied 
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greatly in position. We first find them two in 
number, two feet from each other and one foot 
high, with a long stick across tlie tops, wliich, 
like the present bails, had to be knocked olf to 
bowl out a man. Retween the stuiiijis—and 
here the resemblance to rounders and tip-cat 
was not quite broken -oil*—there was a large 
hole in wdiich to put a man out when off his 
ground, the ball had to be popi>ed (hence after¬ 
wards “popping” crease). The wicket-keeper 
had a lively timo of it in those days, not so 
much from the swift ground balls coming right 
through the wickets (and they could come 
through as often as they liked, for unless the 
stumjis were struck or tlio bail knocked otf the 
batsman continued in ajid no advantage was 
gained by the bowler) as from this same pop¬ 
ping arrangement; for in running a man out the 
ball had to be put in tlie hole, and as the bat 
had also to be grounded in the liole in making a 
run, the bat not unfrequently wa.s popjwd on 
the knuckles of the wicket-keeper. Tlie very 
natural remonstrances of the wicket-keepers at 
hist led to the hole being abolished, and the 
man was put out by knocking off the hail. 
About the same time the stumi)s were brought 
nearer togetlicr, and in 1775 the middle stump 
was added, and the height increased from twelve 
to twenty-two inches, the new width of six 
inches being retained. About a dozen years 
after the wickets consisted each of three stumps 
twenty-four inches high and seven inches wide, 
and two bails were used. In 1814 the wickets 
had grown to twenty-six inches by eight, and 
about 1817 they were once more altered to 
twenty-seven inches by eight, which is their 
pre.sent size. At the same time, to compensate 
for the extra inch on the stumps, an extra two 
inches was given to the distance between the 
creases. 

Round-arm bow’ling came into force about 
1825, about which time gloves were first used. 
It had freniiently been tried previously, but had 
been adjudged unfair, and it was not until tlie 
underhand style was found easily playable that 
the round-anil came in. Tom M^alkcr, the man 
who got the run off Harris’s one hundred and 
seventy balls, was the most celebrated of the 
early round-arm bowlers, but the Hambledon 
people objected and legislated, and the so-called 
“throwing” bowling was put under the ban. 
It was brought in again by Mr. Willcs, 
and successfully adopted through the exertions 
of ilr. Knight, of Alton, about the date men¬ 
tioned. The old bowling was swift underliand, 
and no doubt some of the early bowlers jerked. 
They generally bowled what wo sliould call 
“daisy-cutters,” and in consequence there was 
little chance of a good cut, so most of the fields¬ 
men were formerly placed on the on side. AVe 
often see just the opposite to this in the present 
day, when a left-hand slow bowler, who bowls 
for catches, has nearly all his men on the off 
side. 

^There were no laws of cricket until about 
1770 ; the earliest copy we have of them is en¬ 
titled “The Laws of Cricket, Revised at the 
Star and Garter, Pall Mall,” and dated Febru¬ 
ary 25th, 1774. 

{To he conil>i\uid.) 



ATHLETIC TRAININ(J. 

By a Member of tee Lo^'Eo^r Athletic 
Club. 

iCoiitinued from jKtgr C14.) 

ON PRACTICE, AND SHORT DISTANCE RACES. 

E now 
approach 
the most 
impor¬ 
tant 
part of 
our sub¬ 
ject, viz., 
l*ractice. 

It is 
said that 

practice makes perfect, and we suppose we are 
compelled to admit the time-honoured axiom ; 
but if there be any exception to its apiffication, 
it is in the practice of athletics. 

Not that we for a moment would Lave our 
readers imagine that perfection can be attained 
wUJioiU practice. AVhat wo wish to convey is 
that practice docs not always result in perfection 
in athletics. And why ? Simply because per¬ 
sons frequently choose a branch of athletics, or 
select a distance, for which they are utterly un¬ 
suitable in build and development To them 
practice will never bring perfection, and although 
they may, in the end, improve upon their early 
efforts, they will never rise above mediocrity. 
To discover the distance, therefore, which is 
most suitable to your jMjwers, and at which you 
can attain the highest ability, should be the 
primary object. 

Numerous instances could be given, of men 
who for years have entered competitions in which 
(in spite of the most careful training) they have 
met with but little success, and then only when 
indulged with long starts, and who at the insti¬ 
gation of theirfriends have turned their attention 
toother distances and have found, “,in fresh fi< KU 
and pastures new,” that success after which they 
had before so vainly struggled. 

The reader will naturally inquire, “ How am 
I to discover my best distance?” AVo reply, 
“Exiierimentiadocet,” for in few instances does 
the tyro find it out without experience. 

AVe will assume that wlien tlie amateur fomii 
the determination to pit himself in lioriourabU 
rivalry against others, he selects one of thi 
numerous ninning-grounds in andalxiut Londoi 
for his practice. . At these grounds he will find 
(e.specially dui'ing the evenings of the sumniei 
months) other amateurs in training, and it h 
by practising with them that he will learn hii 
chance of success at the distance ho has favoured 
If (making allowance for his want of practio 
and experience) he can hold his own to any degree 
he may persevere witli reasonable hope o 
improving up to fairly good form. 

The advantage of having company in practio 
cannot bo overestimated. Any one training 
by liimself is apt to “ loiter by the way.” Thi 
excitement of competition—even only in praa 
ticc—urges to gi*cater efforts, and, os wc hav 
before observed, affonls one the opportunit 
of gauging Ids powers. How many youths ar 
there who, having practised by themselves o; 
some field or along a neighbouring road, hav 
entered a race full of confidence—or shall w 
call it and meeting moderately g.>o^ 

runners, have found themselves hopelessly ii 
the rear before half the distance had bceu iri 
versed ? 




It is an iQi)L-^{»utal)le fact that in all {mrsiiits, 
Trhother of commerce, art, music, or in* chauics, 
competition is conducive to increased cxcclletuo, 
and in no pursuit does its UMdultu ss to that 
end more forcibly assert itself than in athleti('s. 
Bear this in mind, then, and never neglect the 
opportunity of practising with otlicrs. 

The 100 Yards to 150 Yards Race. 

For these distances it is not necess;\ry to pay 
snch strict attention to diet ns for races of 
great'T length. The principal thing is regular 
ani frequent practice. The sprinter can more 
ofl^n don his nu’ing costume than the long- 
dUtance runner, the strain u]K)n his muscul ar 
power being of so much sliorter diimtion. It 
IS owing to this fact that sprint races are so 
|>of>iilsr, and that tho number of com(>ctitor8 
in such events provides a large mujerity. Tho 
^priuter, too, can coin}>ete in several races at 
oue meeting, aii'l it frt«iiiently occurs that a 
gool man caiTics off two or throe, and even 
more, prues in one afternoon. 

Sprinting is generally admitted to l>e the 
hii^heat form of pedestrian ism, although, speak¬ 
ing for ourselves, we fail to sco by what reason¬ 
ing. Surely, to tniversc a long diUance on foot 
at a fair rate of spt^ is more likely to prove 
Meful in an cnitTgeiicy than to the 

ability of covering a hundn^d or so yjirds at high 
pressure. 

Although we offer this opinion, it U not our 
ialention to attempt to di.H(‘oai*ago would-be 
M^rinters ; so for their benetic wc a{>pciid tho 
Allowing instructions :— 

Firstly, le;ira to start well. This is not such 
anwsy matter os it may apjiear. To leave the 
mark immediately the rei>ort of the j>istol 
waches you rwniires long and constant pra« tioe. 
5tand tirm and steady, D>eiug the lino, left foot 
forward, right foot about twelve indies behind, 
niimg yourself on your toes, and extending l>oth 
amis, the left in front. U|K)n the signal Ix iiig 
giren, with thegreatest possible rapidity bring the 
ngbt arm forward, and take at the same time 
three or four short strides, until well into yonr 
running, when, of course, your strides will 
uturally lengthen out. It is a mi.stako to 
attempt long strides at tlie start for you are 
liable to go beyond yonrself, and experience 
J'Joe difficulty iu recovering. From the moment 
that you stand on your murk, concentrate your 
Bind ujon the winning-post ahead, and do not, 
for the fraction of an instant, relax your efforts 
tortach it. Never turn your heard, or attempt 
to look behind ; many a race has been lost on 
the tape through this practice. 

In practice, the full distance sliould not be 
Tun out too frequently ; four times during the 
week will be (juite sutlhdent. On other days 
the distance practised should be about fifty to 
sixty pnis at top speed, so as to acquire pace 
and the habit of starting. 

It may occur that, after a few days’ prac¬ 
tice, you will find yourself slower than when 
yoQ commcn'.ed ; tins will probably be due to 
'titfneas, brought on by tho exercise of muscles 
hitherto at rest. Such stiffness, however, should 
d^appearin a fortnight, and it is at this i>eriod 
tiut you will bo able to form some idea of your 
capability a.s a sprinter, and whether you may 
Tfisonably ho])€ to develop speed. If, however, 
Toil are finally forced to the concdusioii that 
Jiiuting is not your forte, do not imagine 
tUt your efforts liavo been wasted. The im¬ 
provement made, however small, will stand you 
m good stead in lougor races, and will always 
prove useful in the event of a close finish. 

Distances of 300 yards and upwards will be 
tcated of in our next article. 
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Tl\e J)oy'^ Own 

THE AaTJAHITJMr 

now TO FORM, PTOCK, AND KEEP FT, 
Bv THE Rev. J. 0. Wood, m.a., r.L..s. 


O F all tyrants 
of the aqua- 



of the aqua- 
rium, the 
i \ I ‘ Great Water 

\ \ ' Bt'otlo {Dyti- 

\ ' ^ '"'X owj margin’ 

- * ' I alts) ia the 

woist In 
apjM'arance it 
much rest-m- 
blcs the Hy¬ 
drous, but it 
is sin.'iller, 
and deep 
- olive green 
in colour in* 
stead of 
black. 

Our space 

I will not ol- 

I low mo to give as fully as 1 should like to do the 
life-history of tiiis remarkable insect, and 1 
must content mysedf with a mere sketch of its 
structure and habits. 

Tlic generic name of Dytiens is Greek, and 
8ignifi**s a diver, while the specific title of 
marginalis refers to tho narrow band of yellow 



Dyticus (female) and Larva. 


ish brown which runs round the oilges or margins 
of tlie head, thorax, and wing-cases. 

It is essentially an inhabitant of tho water, 
and yet, as all entomologists know, it pa-sses 
much of its time on shore, or, at least, out of the 
water. P'or the latter clement it has two special 
mcKlifications of structure, namely, the hind legs 
and the wing-cases. 

The former are much lengthened and flattened, 
and 80 jointed to the body that they are moved 
like the oars of a boat, and, indeed, perform the 
same office. Towards the end of the leg, and 
corresponding to the blade of the oar, is a tringc 
of very stiff, short, yellow' hairs. These hairs 
spread out when tho insect makes its stroke, 
and close when it brings tlie leg forward for 
another stroke. In rowing with wooden oars 
we are oldiged to feather” the oar— i.e., to 
make a half turn with it—in onler to produce tlie 
.same result, but tlio water-beetle has oars in¬ 
finitely more perfect than any tliat tlie hand of 
man has maue, and dispenses with feathering 
altogether. 

Now for the wing-cases, or elytra, as they are 
scientifically tiTmed. 

As may bo seen by the illustration, they are 
rather convex, so that the upper surface of tho 
insect somewhat resembles a reversed spoon. If, 
however, one of the wing-cases be lifted, the 
wing will be seen lying beneath it and beauti¬ 
fully folded. On drawing out the wing, the 
upper surface of tlie abdomen will be seen to be 
flattened, and, indeed, slightly concavo. There 
is much more space than is required for the 
w’ing, and we naturally ask ourselves its object. 

It is intended as a reservoir of air, by means 
of which the insect can breathe while under 
water, Tho beetle needs atmospheric air, and 
is able to store it under these wiug-cases. "NVhen 
it is about to dive it always opens its wing-cases 
slightly as it descends, and shuts them smartly, 
so as to enclose a certain amount of air. The 
wing-cases fit so tightly that tho air cannot 
escape externally, and, as the “spiracles,” or 
breathing-holes, open into the reservoir, the in¬ 



sect is enabled to breathe while below the surface 
of the water. 

I believe that the Dyticus never takes pn y 
except iu tho water, although it is often found 
on land. It appears, however, merely to fly 
from one piece of water to another, either to 
find a fri-sh supply of food or to seek a mate. 
Indeed, on land it is so awkward that it could 
not have a chance of catching any creature that 
can nin. The Dyticus can swim, dive, and lly, 
hut it cannot walk, much less run, its attempts 
at locomotion resulting in nothing better than 
an ungainly hobble. 

Fierce as it is in tho water, and armed with 
jaws of considerable |K)Wcr, it may be handled 
almost with impunity. It possesses, however, a 
ivowcrful and verj' nauseatiugodour,which clings 
to tho fingers tiiat touch it, so that, although it 
docs not bite, it may as well bo avoided by those 
who liave no need of handling it. 

The female Dyticus may be known by the 
grooves edged with light hair, which run down 
the elytra for about two-third.s of their length. 

When held in the closed hand it struggles 
vehemently to escape, not trying to crawl for¬ 
ward as most imprisoned insects do, but push¬ 
ing itself buckwai’ds. During these struggh's 
it IS sure to inflict a succession of sharp pricks 
U|>on the hand, not sufficient to pierce tho 
skin, but causing a sensible smart for tho mo¬ 
ment. 

Tliese pricks are occo-sioned by a couple of 
short, broad, flat, sluiiply-pointed apiiendages 
to tho base of the hind legs. An tlie beetle 
pushes itself backwards, the points of the 
“coxm,” as these appendages are called, are 
forced against the skin. I do not think that 
these sharply-pointed coxtc are intended ns 
weapons, or that the Dyticus is even aware of 
their existence. Still they are, though uncon¬ 
sciously, used as weapons, and many a Dyticus 
has cscajied by rea.son of the pricks which it has 
inflicted upon the hands of its captor. 

Tho fore legs are not without their peculiar 
interest. 

If tlie reader will examine a smooth-backed, 
or male Dyticus, he will see that there is a 
flattened and rounded appendage neai* their 
extremities. When one of these limbs is ex¬ 
amined with a magnifying-glass, three joints 
of the “tarsus,” or foot portion of the h*g, are 
seen to be developed in a most extraordinary 
manner. 

Not only are they enormously widened, but 
they are furnished on the under surface with 
an array of suckers very much resembling iu 
appearance those which stud the arms of tho 
cuttle. There is one very large sucker towards 
the base, whicli can easily be seen with the 
naked eye ; another, not so large, at the side of 
it, and a multitude of very small suckers, all on 
stems, or footstalks, and resembling tiny wine¬ 
glasses in shajx}. 

Both the large suckers arc on the first of tho 
three enlarged joints. 

The larva of tho Dyticus is almost exactly 
Uko that of the Hydrous, the chief differcnco 
being in the details of the breathing apparatus 
at the tip of the tail. 

It is a most voracious being, quite a.s destruc¬ 
tive and fierce in its way as the parent insect. 

I do not recommend that more than one speci¬ 
men be placed in each vessel, as they are irre¬ 
claimable cannibals, and are sure to kill and cat 
any creature weaker than themselves, even if it 
be of their owm kind. 

The attitude which it a.ssumcs when at rest is 
a very curious one, and is faithfully represented 
in the illustration. It bends the body almost at 
right angles, spreads the fan-like tail high on 
the surface of the water, and there hangs, head 
downw’ards, breathing through tho tail, and 
having its eyes conveniently placed for watch¬ 
ing after prey. 

When it sees any creature approach which it 
thinks eatable, it goes in chase, propelling it¬ 
self by a serpentine movement of the body, and 
seizing it in tho sickle-like jaws. LaiTffi of 
various aquatic insects are the usual food of this 
creature, the grub of the whirlwig beetle seem¬ 
ing to he preferred by it to any other article of 
diet. But it vrill eat earthworms or maggots, 
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ami in default of them will thrive well on any 
kind of raw meat. 

Its traasfoiTuations are curious and interest¬ 


ing, but cannot be watched in an ordinary i 
&c|uarium. i 

There arc many species of water-beetles, all 
very similar in character, but I strongly recom¬ 
mend the observer to select the Dyticus for his 
experiments, and to employ a number of small 
vessels for the purpose, one specimen in each. 
It will be necessary to place a cover over the 
vessels which contain the perfect insects, as 
they can crawl upon glass as long as their le^ 
are wet, and can take to flight with wonderful 
ease. 

There is one very pretty little beetle, called 
Uclophorus aqvaticits, and having, os far os 1 
know, no popular name. 

It is barely one-eighth of an inch in length, 
and is rather broad at the shoulders, curving to 
a point at the en4 of the body. The thorax is 
pale, horny yellow, and the elytra are also 
yellow, but marked with a number of longitu¬ 
dinal black grooves. Along each groove is a 
row of circular pits, or depressions, so that when 
the little creature is viewed under a magnifying- 
glass, and in a good light, it is suddenly trans¬ 
formed from a nlain, insignificant, brownish 
beetle, into a really beautiful insect. 

The lo^ arc long, slender, pale yellow, and 
have nothing about them which would indicate 
the aquatic habits of the insect. 

Unlike the Dyticus, the llelophorus can walk 
well, and even run, on land, while it can swim 
quite as swiftly. 

It is as restless as a toy terrier, and has veiy 
much of the same quick, sharp, jerking move¬ 
ments. Even on land it runs about so fast 
that, like tlie Irish pig which could not be 
counted, it will hardly allow itself to be observed 
with the magnifying-glass. 

Tlie best way of keeping it quiet for a time is 
to place it on a piece of white paper, lay tlie 
jviper on the table, and then tap it smartly. 
The beetle seems to be alarmed at the sudden 
shock, and will remain motionless for a minute 
or two. Should it recommcHce its walk, or 
rather its run, another tap of the paper will 
mostly reduce it to quietude ; but, after re- 

f >eating this operatiou two or three times, the 
ittle creature becomes accustomed to it, and 
takes no notice of the shock. 

There is now before me a specimen which I 
have possessed for about two months. It seems 
to feed exclusively on the Eiitomostraoa, but 
their numbers increase with such steady rapidity 
that there is no visible diminution among 
them. 

Then there are the ever-present ^Vhirlwig 
Beetles, or Gyriniy which remain on the surface 
of the water, and may be seen on any fine day, 
nursulng that whirling, erratic course, which i 


has earned for them their popular name. They 
arc sociable creatures, so that a solitary Whirlwig 
is scklou) seen ; but, wherever is a quiet, shel¬ 


tered pool, or even a small bay in a river, there 
may be found the Whirlwig beetles, traversing 
the surface of the water with marvellous rapidity, 
and looking as if they were at play. 

They are, however, engaged in very serious 
work, that of hunting after their food, which 
consist chiefly of gnats, midges, and other tiny 
flies W’hich arc east on the water by the wind. 
As they are exceedingly voracious, they soon 
exhaust one locality, and then ore obliged to 
look for another. 

Like the larger water-beetle, therefore, they 
are furnishe<l with ample wings, which can be 
o^ned and spread almost instantaneously. 
Iney do not need to leave the water before they 
can .spread their wings, but spring smartly up¬ 
wards by a sharp stroke of their hind legs, 
spread their wings at the same moment, and 
tivke to flight with the greatest ease. 

(To bo contmuod.) 
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Problem No. 48. 

Br F. C. Collins. 



TVlilte to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


3. —The Checkmate w’ith the two N’a. 



The K can be mated on one of 12 squares, 
namely the 4 comers and the 8 border squMes < 
ne.xt the corners, that is, a7, a8, b8 ; g8, b8v 
h7, etc. Thus 1, K al—b2, K a8— b7. 2, K | 
b2—c3, K b7—c6. 3, K c3—(14, K c6—(1& i 
4, N bl—fS, K <16—c6 (or variation Q). 5, N 
cl—a3, K c6—b6 (or R). 6, K <14-<1.6, K b6— i 

b6. 7, N f5—<17t, K b5—b6. 8, K <16—<16, ] 

K-b6—b7. 9, N a3—c5, K b7—a6. 10, K dS i 
—c7, K a6—a.’i. 11, N c5—d6, K a5— aS. 13, i 
N d6—b4, K a6—a7. 13, N d7—c8, K a7—a8. i 
14, N c8—b7t, K a8-a7. 15, N b4—c5t. 1 

(R) K c6—b5. 6, N f5—d7t, K b5—bS. 7. j 
N aS—d6, K b6—a5. 8, K d4—cB, K a5—a6. j 

9, K c5—c6, K a6—a5. 10, K c6—c7, K a6— < 
a6. 11, N d6—b4, K a6—a7. 12, N d7-c8, j 
K a7—<«6. 13, N c8—b7+, K a8—a7. 14, N j 

b4—c5+.—(Q) K d6—e7. 5, K d4—sS, K e7— 
f7. 6, N cl— gO, K f7—g7. 7, K e5—e6, K 
g7—48. 8, K e6—46, K 48—e8. 9, K 46—g6, 
Ke8-48. 10, N 45—d7, K 48—gS. 11, N 
g5 —h6, K gS—li8. 12, N hG—g7t, K. hS— 

g8. 13, N d7—c6+. 

In D. L. Ponziani's position : Wh., K el; 
Bl., K eS ; N c8, 48 ; the mate is accoinplisln^I 
in 15 moves, thus: 1, N d6, K dl. 2, N 45, 

K e2. 3, K e7, K 43. 4, K 46, K e2. 5, N 
44, K43. 6, Kg5, Ke2. 7, K g4, K el. 8. 

IC 43, K dl. 9, N d3, K el. 10, N c2, K 41. 
11, N d2, K gl. 12, K g3, K hi. 13, N <13. 

K gl. 14, N e3t, K hi. 15, N clj. 


CTcmspcrnhencc. 


S. I. (Ashton).—The loss of a Anger would debar yon 
from julniDg the Royal Navy. 

LAVINIA wants to know all about fre^ 8o do we. 
However, we know enough to advise her not to keep 
them In either a l)OX or a cage. Bothfre^s and toads 
are easily tamed. They will inhabit any convenient 
caveni, us long as it lie cool and luoiat, all the 
summer; and In the winter will burrow into the 
ground and hibernate. This they cannot do if kept 
in u box or a cage, and, in consequence, they will 
die. 

J. D. HofiBa.—1. You will And a full description of the 
Mole and its Skin “ Homes without Hands." 

2. Possibly, but cannot promise. 

Lord H. Nelson.—T he niajnrity of the maD and pas¬ 
senger services do not carry midshipmen. It is 
necessary Arst of all to pass au examinaiioD for 
second mate, for which see 459, No. 06, B0T‘& 
Own Paper. 

P. OouinsN (Warrington).—W'e never answer letters 
by post. You cannot enter the Royal Navy as a 
ship s boy after 16^ years of age. You might try the 
Mercantile Marluc. 

J. C. B.—Bees have thriven well in Holborn. and were 
found to visit Hampstead Hoath in searcti of food. 
Whether they would equally thrive in Glasgtrw wc 
cannot say. Why not try the experiment for your¬ 
self. 

Cavanagh.—I nsect poweJers are made of varioo* 

J.species of fever-few. You evidently neglect the 
cleanliness of your “lot of rabbits." 

Schoolboy.— We have no sympathy with such sayings. 
The bravest of boys and the noblest of men have felt 
it their highest privil^e and crown of honour to be , 
faithfol followers of Christ 
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A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

Bv Ascott R. Hope, 

.AtifAor 0/ “ The Amateur Dmninie,*' “The Boffle," eta 
CHAPTER y. 

O UR Pennsylvanian lad is now seen, 
“ with a light heart and a thin pair 
of breeches,” doing a soldier's duty before 
the walls of Quebec, and making the best 
of a not very pleasant business, as was 
his wont. He gives us some notiocablo 
glimpses behind the scenes of warfare, but 
has not much to tell of the progress of tho 
siege. Of this, indeed, he knew little, 
except that every second night, and often 
in the daytime, he had to mount guard in 
one of the suburbs, and that when the 
guard was relieved, the enemy had a way 
of sending a charge of grapeshet along the 


The 816(6.—Returning with “Loot.’' 
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road as soon as they showed themselves 
from behind the houses. When nothing 
else was doing, one of his comrades might 
say, “Jack, let us have a shot at these 
fellows; ” then Henry and others would 
creep forward under the shelter of walls 
and empty buildings to within forty yards 
of one of the city gates, where there was a 
log smithy, through the crevices of which 
they would point their guns and pick off 
the sentries pacing the ramparts above. 
Thus some poor English lad, who had never 
harmed our hero, and had no quarrel with 
any sonl on the whole American continent, 
wonld- bo dreaming of his home or his 
sweetheart, or gambling about the cold, 
or wondering whether the time was at 
hand for relieving his guard, when sud¬ 
denly a report rang in his ears, as sense 
and thought left him, and he staggered to 
the ground, never to mount sentry again; 
or perhaps to linger out his life as a cripple, 
hating the very name of America. When 
he came to reflect over it, Henry speaks of 
this sport with something of the horror 
with which some day all civilised nations 
'will look back on the most glorious wars 
that once wasted so much strength- and 
happiness. 

Another reflection which exercised the 
boy's mind, even at the time, was that 
men bred like himself in the strictest prin¬ 
ciples of morality and religion, who, a few 
months before, would have held stealing in 
almost as much abhorrence as murder, 
shonld now be easily led into barefaced 
robbery when the property of an enemy 
was in question. 

He accompanied a party that went to 
plunder the country ^use of the lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, guided by a scoundrelly 
Canadian who, as he says, had probably a 
grudge against this officiid, and therefore 
put the notion into their heads. They 
foimd the house shut up, hut on knocking, 
the door was opened by an Irish house¬ 
keeper, whom Henry declares to be the 
biggest and most bra-wny woman he ever 
saw. Passing through the large and well- 
filled kitchen, in the comer of which were 
huddled five or six trembling servants, the 
foragers soon discovered a trap-door, giv¬ 
ing entrance to the cellar, which in this 
cold country -was nsnally placed below the 
kitchen. Most of the party descended, 
and were soon triumphantly mmmaging 
among beef, pork, vegetables, butter, lard, 
and other eatables, all k^t in good pre¬ 
servation by the frost. Henry alone re¬ 
mained above, -with his back’to the wall 
and his rifle cocked, keeping an eye upon 
the servants, who might well have tried to 
overpower this lad, if that would have 
done them any good. The Irishwoman 
seemed to have her wits about her, and to 
be meditating a trick; she frequently sug¬ 
gested to Henry that he, too, should go 
down into the cellar, in the design, as he 
believed, of shutting them all up there, but 
ho was not going to be caught in such a 
tr ap. 

When the cellar and kitchen had been 
thoroughly cleared out, the party next pro¬ 
ceeded to ransack the more ornamental 
apartments. Some of them had never seen 
such fine furniture and such elegant decora¬ 
tions. The pictures attracted Henry’s 
attention, and a nohle engra-ving of tte 
city of Philadelphia struck him with some 
compunction, for he thought of his own 
home, and how it, too, might yet be ex¬ 
posed to the calamities of war. But his 
comrades were especially delighted with the 
store of feather beds, counterpanes, and 
blankets, all of which they carried off, 
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along with several dozens of knives and 
forks, and whatever other articles any man 
fancied or could And room for in the 
carts they had brought. The housekeeper 
professed to thank them for their modera¬ 
tion, and BO they took their leave, loaded 
•with prey, to meet another detachment 
who were on their way to the same job, 
and looked rather blank to see that their 
friends had been beforehand with them. 

A second expdditioti of the kind he also, 
took part in, but after this, he says, these 
citizen soldiers began to feel ashamed of 
themselves, and marauding ceased. He 
takes comfort to think that if he did 
break the eighth commandment on these 
occasions, he and his comrades never robbed 
any one who was not a notorious “ Tory,” 
and therefore, more or less out off from 
the sympathies of “ honest ” men. The 
peasantry, he declares, were on the best 
terms -with the American army. 

Another incident he frankly relates, 
though it is not much to his credit as a 
military man. Being on guard one night, 
and having just returned from sentry duty, 
he threw himself on a bench beside the 
wall of the guard-room, and soon fell fast 
asleep, an indulgence granted him on ac¬ 
count of his youth hy the ofllcer, -with 
whom he seems to have been a favourite. 
His slumbers were disturbed by a shell 
bursting on the other side of the wall, just 
opposite his head, and though the wall was 
three feet thick, the report was so tre¬ 
mendous that Henry started up and took 
to his heels, not knowing what had 
happened or where he was going. He ran 
for fifty yards through the snow to a coal- 
house, and there remained for nearly a 
quarter of an hour before he wholly came 
to his senses. AVhen he returned to the 
guard-house he was well laughed at for his 
ignominious flight, but it was some com¬ 
fort for him to know that his comrades, 
who had been -wide awake, were almost as 
much startled as himself by the explosion. 

The only hurt he had in the siege was 
not from the weapons of the enemy. There 
was a rich merchant of Quebec, whose 
house stood just outside one of the gates, 
and whose “ Whiggism ” hod caused him 
to be driven into the American camp. To 
aid him in bringing away some stores 
which would be useful to the army, a 
guard of Arnold’s men escorted him by 
night to his own house, which they quietly 
entered with as much precaution as if they 
had been committing burglary on another 
man’s premises. While the rest were en¬ 
gaged within, Henry stood outside as 
sentry. Ho was so close to the city that 
he could hear the British sentries talking 
on the walls; but he was under the shade 
of a brick archway, where, having on a 
white blanket-coat, and taming the white 
lining of his cap inside out, ho remained 
invisible in the snow. 

After a time a noise 'was raised by a 
party of Canadians, who were marauding 
m the suburbs, and Henry’s comrades, 
thinking it a sally from tho gate, took to 
their heels without giving him notice. Ho 
stayed at his post for a time that seemed 
like several hours, and when at last he went 
to thehouse to see what was going on, it was 
found deserted. At the same time, the 
Canadians, agrain running post, let off their 
excitable spirits in a chonis of jabbering 
and shouting, which soon drew a random 
shot or two from the garrison. Fully 
believing that the enemy was upon him, 
Henry durst not leave the house by tho 
door to shew himself before the city gate, 
but ran back into the garden, from which 


he found no escape but by climbing a pali¬ 
sade twenty feet high. He had to leave 
his gun behind him, but returned from the 
guard-house to fetch it over the palisades, 
with the aid of a friendly sergeant. By 
this time it was three o’clock, and bis turn 
of duty was over. He now ran to his 
quarters in a farmhouse about two miles 
off. His feet and hands had become quite 
insensible to the cold, and he discoyci-ed, 
not a moment too soon, that' they were 
frostbitten. Pulling off his leggings and 
moccasins, he ■vigorously mbbed his legs 
with snow, till -within a few minutes the 
blood began to circulate again. But for 
fifteen or twenty years afterwards ho felt 
the effects of that night’s frost in severe 
pains, which regularly attacked his feet 
and hands at the same time of the year. 

In the meanwhile the siege was makiiig 
very little progress. The slight artillery 
of the Americans made scarcely more im¬ 
pression on the defences of Quebec than so 
many xiopguns. Carleton, the governor, 
refused to receive a flag or to hold any 
communication -with rebels. Putting a 
bold face on bis weakness, Montgomery 
had, hy means of an arrow, thrown a letter 
into the city, demanding surrender, but 
there was no answer. The wonder is that 
the British did not issue forth and make a 
swoop upon the little band that held them 
beleaguered. But they were afraid of the 
disaffected within the walls of the city, on 
whose co-operation the Americans -were 
also reckoning, or their enterprise -would 
have seemed a hopeless one. ^e fact that 
the loyalist party only by force of arms had 
it all their own way in Canada, must be 
considered in estimating the importance of 
this attempt on Quebec. If it could have; 
been captured, the Whigs might have 
gained an ascendency throughout the 
colonies, Canada might have joined the 
United States, and the whole of the North 
American continent might now be under 
one government. ' 

Three weeks had not passed before 
Montgomery, dUappoiuted of active assist¬ 
ance from the Canadian Whigs, since only 
some' two hundred Frfenchmen had joined 
hhn in arms, found his position such tluit 
nothing hut a bold stroke could save him 
from disaster. Exposure and fatigue- 
were telling on his men. The severity of 
the weather had produced a crop of lung 
complaints; smallpox, too, was raging. The 
latter disease, Henry asserts, had been in¬ 
troduced by the wiles of the enemy, who 
sent women with the infection on them 
into the camp; but many meu, tired of tho 
labours of the siege, had inoculated them¬ 
selves by inserting the virus under their 
finger-nails, taking snch a good oppor¬ 
tunity of getting over this horriblc 
plague of our forefathers, and not 
sorry to exchange their arduous duties 
for a comfortable bed in the nunnery 
used as a hospital. The ranks thus thinned 
threatened to melt away altogether before 
long. Many of the men had been enlisted 
for a short term only, which-expirod on the 
first of January, and the patriotism of 
these formers, mechanics, and fishermen 
did not prevent their proposing to abandon 
the siege and returning to look after their 
famiUcs and affairs as soon as their time 
sbould be up. Already some few companies 
were declining to obey the general’s orders 
on the score that he hM no longer any legal 
authority over them. Four men, who re¬ 
fused to face the enemy, had been led 
about the camp with halters round their 
necks, exposed to the derision of their 
oomrades, but four hundred malcontents 
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■could not be so easily dealt with. Add to 
these considerations, that such a force of 
raw soldiers could not be kept in spirits 
without the stinnulus of some dashing ex¬ 
ploit, and it may be agreed that on the 
whola Montgomery was not so rash as ho 
may appear in the resolution which ho took. 

was, -with his less than a thousand 
soldiers fit for duty, to attempt (iueboc by 
storm on the first favourable night before 
the New Year, when, if by good fortune 
they should find themselves masters of the 
dty, he might hope that few of them would 
rchise to re-enlist. A feigned attack was 
to be made on the upper town, and while 
tha enemy were thus employed a signal 
wss to be given by rockets from the heights 
at which Montgomery and Arnold wore 
from different sides to attack the lowertown 
from the beach, where it was defended 
oaly by a stockade. If they could succeed 
in entering here, they were to join their 
forces in the narrow streets and push on to 
the upper town, trusting to the assistance 
or neutrality of the uihabitants for a chance 
of overpowering the garrison, confused and 
scatter^ through the city. To be distin¬ 
guished in the mder, each American was to 
wear a badge in his mip. a strip of paper or 
a sprig of hemlock. Henry says it was 
part of the plan to gather a number of 
priests, women, and children, who were to 
be mixed with the soldiers as they advanced 
through the town, to prevent their friends 
from firing on them. 

The -worst of it was that a lad like our 
hero should have known anything about the 
general’s intentions. The captains whom 
he called into council talked so freely 
of bis plan that it was discussed among 
the meanest men in the army, as Henry 
declares, and takes credit to himself for 
having blushed at the indiscretion of his 
own officer in spreading the news. Another 
narrator tells us that on Christiinis Day his 
comrades were invited to vote for or against 
the attempt; and through a deserter 
the garrison was fully infonuf^ of a 
design the success of which entirely de¬ 
pended on the suddenness and secrecy with 
which it could be executed. 

The -weather also had to be reckoned with. 
On the first night fixed, a snowstorm 
seemed to offer a cloak for the assault, but 
jnst as the troops were about to advance 
the sky cleared, the moou shone out, and 
nothing more could be done. It continued 
provokingly clear till the thirtieth night of 
December, when once more the men wore 
called to arms. Again the moon persisted 
in befriending their foes, and they had been 
dismissed to their quarters, when about 
midnight the frosty stars became overcast 
and a snowstorm began to oomo on. This, 
■withont further orders, was the signal for 
a fresh rendezvous. The different divi- 
nons took their appointed stations; by 
two o'clock all was ready ; and in the early 
hours of the last day of the year our hero 
found himself advancing to a struggle 
which might well be a disastrous and could 
hardly fail to be a bloody one. 

He was in Arnold’s detachment, which 
marched hy the St. Charles, with a biting 
wind dri-vingthe blimling snowin ther faces. 
Sheltered, as they hoped, by the fury of the 
storm, their aim was to gain the beach 
md take the stockade by surprise. But as 
!hey came opposite the Palace Gate, where 
Henry had kept so many a weary watch, a 
roar of cannon and the clanging of bells 
from every quarter of the city announced 
•hat the enemy was on the alert and that 
ihey might expect a-warm reception. 
iTo be eoutinued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Two Thousand Pounds for a Drink 
of Water. 

In* one of the liotly contcstcil %ht3 in 
Virginia iluriiiR the Civil War of a 

Federal olho«r fell in front of the Confedenite 
works. While lying there, wounded, and cry¬ 
ing for water, a Confederate soldier (James 
Moore, of Burke County, North Carolina) 
declared his intention of supplying him with 
drink, 'fhe bullets were Hying thick on both 
•sides, and Moore s friends endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade him from such a ha/Anlous enterprise. 

I Despite remonstrances and danger, however, 

I Mooro leaped the brcastw'orks, canteen in hand, 

I reached bis wounded enemy, and gave him a 
drink. The Federal, under a sense of gratitude 
for the timely service, took out his gold watch, 
and offered it to Ids benefactor, but it was 
refusotl. The oflBcoi then asked the name of the 
man who had braved .sueh duiiLo.T to succour 
him. The name was given, and Moore returned 
to his position behind the embankment. They 
saw nothing more of each other. Moore was 
.subsequently wounded, lost a limb iu one of 
the engagements in Virginia, and returned to 
his home in Burke County. Recently he re¬ 
ceived a communication from the Federal soldier 
to whom ho had given the water, announcing 
that he had settled on him the sura of i)2,000, 
to be paid in four animal instalments of £500 
each. While reading this touching storj* one’s 
tlioughts naturally revert to Him who laid down 
His life for enemies, and attaclied a glorious 
promise <V(n to the “cup of cold water” given 
in His name. 

Angry Words and their Cost. 

SoMK time ago tho United States Govenmieiit 
ordered the Modoc tribe of Indians to be re¬ 
moved to the Klamath Reservation, peaccabhj 
or forcibhj The peace trial failed, and sud¬ 
denly the U S. soldiers surrounded the Modoc 
camp. A {>arlcy was held, and the Indian chief 
advised his people to lay down tlieir arms. 
They ail did so except one man, who had scon 
hU father killed by a mob of white men twenty 
years before, while going to warn some other 
white people of danger from another tribe of 
hostile Indians. A lieutenant tvas onierfd to 
di.sarm the Indian. He, with oaths ajkl insult¬ 
ing epithets, onioned him to lay down Ids arms. 
The Indian oirrrcdtodosoif derently addre.'ised, 
aHiriniiig that “ ho was not a dog.” The ollicer 
drew his revolver instead ; both fired at tlie 
same instant, and both fell (h-ad. An Indian 
war followed, which cost llic Government about 
two hundred lives and £600,000. Kind words 
arc seldom thrown away, even as regards imme- 
d'ato results, and, in the words of the old hymn, 

They never dia, ’ 

A Trip with Eton Boys. 

A on.wHic dcscrifttion of a visit to his eldest 
son at Kton and a trip down the river is one of 
tliG best of the epistles in “ The Letters of Charles 
Dickens.” It is as follows:—“ To go to the 
opposite side of life, let ino tell you that a week 
or so .ago 1 took Charley and three of his school¬ 
fellows down the nver pipsying. I secured the 
services of Charley s godfather (nn old friend of 
mine, and a noble fellow with boys), and went 
down to Slough, accompanied hy two immcn.se 
hampers from Fortnam and Mason, on (I 
believe) the wettest morning ever seen out of the 
tropics. It clc,nTcd before we got to Slough ; but 
the boys, who had got up at four (we being due at 
eleven), had horrible misgivings that we might 
not come, in con8e<juencc of which we saw them 
looking into the carriages before us, all face. 
They seemed to have no bodies whatever, but to 
be all face, their coimttnsnces lengthened to 
that Fiirprising extent. When they saw us, 
their faces shut up as if they were upon strong 
springs and their waistcoats devcdojicd them¬ 
selves in the usual ]ilnces. Wlien the first 
hamper came out of the luggage van, I was con¬ 
scious of their dancing behind the guard; when 


the second came out with bottles in it, they all 
stood wildly on ono leg. lYc then got a couple 
of tlys to drive to the boat-house. 1 put them 
in the first, but they could not sit still a moment, 
and won- t>eipetually Hying up and down like 
The toy figures in tho sham snnlf-boxt’s. In 
this onb r we went on to ‘ Tom Brown’s the 
tailor’s,’ where they .all dressed in aquatic 
costume, and tlien to tho l)oat-hoasc, wln-re they 
all cried in thrill chonis for ‘Mahogany’—a 
gentleman so called' by reason of liis sunburnt 
complexion, a waterman by proC ssion. (Ho 
was likewise called during tho day ‘ Hog* and 
‘ liogany.’ nnd seemed to be unconscious of any 
proper name whatsoever.) Wo embnrked, the 
sun sliiuii’g now, in a g-db'.y with a striped 
awning, wliicli 1 h.a<l oidcrtd for the purpose, 
and all rowing liird, went down the river. 
AN e (lined iu a field. ... I feci, even now, 
old with the anxiety of that tremendous hour. 
They were very good, however. The speech of 
one became thick, and his eyes too like lobsters, 
to be com fortiildo, but ouiy temporarily. He 
rccovercih and I supposo outlived the salad hi 
took. I liave heard DothiHg to the contrary, 
and I imagine I should have been implicated on 
the inquest, if there haiLbecn ono. We had 
tea and nislim of bacon at a public-liouso, and 
came home, the last five or .six miles iu a pro¬ 
digious tliumlerstorm. This was tho great 
success of the day, which they certainly enjoyed 
more than anything else. You never in your 
life snw.'iU' h objochs a.s they were ; and their 
poifect unconsciousness that it was at all 
advisable t*i go liome and change, or that there 
was anything to prevent their standing at the 
station two mortal hours to see me oH’, wus 
wonderful. As to getting them to their dames 
with any sort of sense tliat they weie damp, I 
.abandoned the idea, I tbnnglit it a success 
when tliey went down tho street as civilly a.s if 
they were jnst up and newly dressed, though they 
really looked as if you conbl have nibbed them 
to ’•ag.s with a touch like saturated curl-paper.** 

♦«#■» ■— 


KNOTS AND COHDAGB. 

(Contijtmd/mn tKrye bV.) 



By the sad Sea Waves ! ” 


A Cut Si’i.iCK. —Unlay the ends of two 
. ro]>G3 in the 8.ame manner as for any other 
splice, ilun place them side by side, with 
the ends x>ointing in ojmofiite directions, tlie ono 
overlapping the other, tho length desired for the 
eye. Thtii splice the ends of each rope on, in 
the same maimer as for an cye-.splice, and finish 
off a.s usual. 



Fig. I.—Cut Splice. 


This is useful for fitting slirouds for a flag- 
staff, etc., when you want the rigging to set 
easily. 

AV'aix and Crown.—U ul.ay tlie end of a rope 
as though for makiug a splice. Then take the 
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first strand, and form a bight with it; take the I the top of the knot, then lay the second over 


second strand, and'bring it round the end of the 



the first, and the third over the second and 
through the bight of the third (Fig. 3). 

To form a double wall and crown, you merely 
follow the ends round, opening the strands with 
a marlinspike if necessary ; first double wall, 
then double crown, and cut off the ends. 

Matthew Walker Knot. —Open the ends 
as before and pass the first end through its own j 
bight or loop, the second through its own bight | 
and also through the first, and the third strand 


Fig. 2.—Single Wall Knot 

first, and then form a bight with the third round 
the Mcond, bringing the end up through the 




Fig. 3.-»8lngle Walt and Crowrv 

loop of the first strand (Fig. 2). This is a 
cisgle walk To crown this, lay one strand over 






making knots, to put a small whipping of light 
thread or twine round the rope at the point to 
which you intend to unlay the strands; it pre- 
vents their opening farther.) Pat the ropes 
together as though you were going to splici* 

I them, and then single wall the strands romnl 
the opposite rope (Fig. 6). After this, the 
ends are generally marhd and served. 

Serving is placing spun yam round a rope in 
such a manner that it prevents the rope cha6cg 
and wearing out Before a rope is served it U 
i wormed and parcelled. 

Worming U filling up the 

t grocYes in a rope with span yarn 
in order to render the surface 
smooth and even for parcelling. 

Pabcellino is wrapping old 
canvas round the rope after it has 
been wormed. The canvas is cut 
in strips from two to three inches 
wide according to the size of the 

; Fig. 7. 

' Turk’s Head ^ mallet with a groove in the 
I commenced. under part the size of the 
; is used in serving in order to stretch the span 
I yarn round the rope more firmly than could be 
done by band. The yam is put on round and 
round, so that the canvas underneath is com¬ 
pletely hidden. 

j It is finished off by placing the ender undei 
! the last two or three turns, and hauling taut. 

A Turk’s Head. —To work a Turk’s hcac 
U|>on a rope, take two round turns, witk 
white line, or whatever material you are 
using, around the rope (Fig. 7) ; then pass th( 
upper bight down through the lower bight an( 
reeve the upper end down through it (Fig. 8} 


Fig. 6.—Matthew Walker Knot 

through all three loops. Pull the ends through, 
work them gently round into position, so that 
each strand shall lay level and even, and then 
haul taut (Fig, 6). 

A Shroud Knot. —Open out the ends of the 
ropes. (By-the-bye, it is always as well, when 




Fig. 8. 
Turk’s Head 
continued. 


Fig. 9. 
Turk's Head 
completed. 


then pass the bight up again, and reeve the em 
over the lower bight, and up between i 
and the upper one. Pass the upper dowi 
through the lower bight again, reeve the en 
down over what is now the upper bight, an 
between it aud the lower, and so proceed, work 
ing round to your right, until yen meet tli 
other end, when you pass through the sam 
bight, and follow the other end round until yo 
have finished, a sort of plait, of two, three, c 
more lays (Fig, 9). 
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SixysT u made by plaiting rope yams, spun form an eye. Then plait them by bringing the and then pass racking turns—that is, in and ont, 
etc., together, an uneven number of yams outside foxes alternately on each side over to as shown in the diagram, leaving off with the 
'mg neceasary. the middle. To finish off, turn one end up so ends in the same bightn. Then pass each end 

i Gasket is made by taking three or four as to leave a bight, plait the remainder through through the lashing on either side of the crossing 
(a fox consists of two or three yams twisted the bight, and then haul taut. (Fig. 10). Take two or three round turns, hanl 

'T together). Place them over a nail—about A Ro.se Lasiiixo. —Reeve the line through taut, and fasten the ends with a reef knot, 

is niiddle—and clasp them together so as to the eyes to be Imhcd toarether. mhldle the line, (To it emtinuti ) 
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BEES AND BE&EEEFINO FOR 
BOYS. 

Bt W. H. Hari :rf5, V..A., ■n.so. 

(Continued from ■page 046.) 

CONCLUDING HINTS ON GKNLRAL MANAGE 
MKN r. 

\vould be readily 
ioiugined, summer is, 
of course, the 
busiest time for 
the bees ami the 
young bee-mu.s- 
ter. Swarms are 
his first care. 
We have already 
S{>oken in some 
th'tuil of the 
hiving and im- 
mcdiatci Avnnts 
of thesv'. Wc 
may, however, 
repeat the ad* 
vi-sahilityof sup¬ 
plying thod for 
the first few days 
after hiving. 
Each bee, it is 
tnio, starts from 
ftsold homo well filled with honey, expecting to 
have several days of enforced idlenc>.s wliile the 
wax-secretiiig and earliest comb-buiUliucr pro¬ 
cesses .ire going on. Bnt the intoraal store is 
soon us< d up, and if dull weather comes, and 
espfcially if rainy days immediately follow the 
emi.ssion of the swarm, valuable time will he 
saved by affording a judicious supply of food. 
Wa sny supply, because if too much 

be given there is a danger of drone*comb being 
mado in exce.ss, or of cells for worker brood 
being tilled with honey. 

So .soon as a fair start has been made in inter¬ 
nal operations, and there is opportunity for 
getting provender from natural sources, no fur¬ 
ther f‘eding should be continued with a strong 
swarm. If a cast or second swarm come off, it 
will ih'cd similar nttculioii at first, an<l by good 
maing-'inent may oit'm become a valuable 
stock, c5«pi> ially as it i.s sure to contain a young 
f|uee!>. If .‘.f vend “casts ” come olV, they will 
piobahly bo iiix vc.isingly v.cik in numbers, and 
sliould cither be united or made to return to 
the parent hive, in eitlicr case it will be ne- 
ces-soiy to find and capture tlie (lueea. This, 
wii’ij a little ]nactivM?, will bo comparatively 
c.'i'V. Let the cluster of bees be .shaken down 
on to a sheet or newspaper, and carefully looked 
over, CBpeciclly wliore they congregate in 
groups, tuijtly turning and sepiirating with a 
large feather will .sometimes a.s.si8t the discovery. 
AVhen the (|iucn lias been found and takon 
away, if it is desired to unite the “ cast” witli 
the inhabitants of some other hive tlia’^ that 
from which it has come, sprinkle the bees w’dl 
with thin syrup before )>nlting or letting them 
crawl into tin ir new home. If it is intended to 
make them go to their (dd home, notliing more 
is needed thin the removal of their young 
queen. So soon as tliey know she is gone, and 
is not to be foxuid, tlicy will return to the hive 
whence they issued. Somutimc.s, to stop exces¬ 
sive swarming, it is ailvisablo to cut out all the 
superfluou.s qu'-en-cdl-i. Tlihs is easy with tbo 
bar and frame hives, and is not very dilficult 
with tiio straw ski p. Of course the veil and smoko 
shoubi be made u-,i- of l>y the young apiarian in 
thc-e and similar ojk rations. 

The next jvoint is the putting on of supers to 
secure a quantUy of l.roodless and well-filled 
bonoycomV*, and to]*it'vent swarming. We have 
already said that the tht'nnometcr is useful iu 
learniug the pro]>er tinm; for doing this. But 
usually it will I--' found that the greatly in¬ 
creased weight of th bive and symptoms of 
crowding of its popul itiog'sro .sutticient guides. 
The kind of sup^r to be :is.<.d will of course ilc- 
pend ou the kiml of hive. If sUuw caps are 
enqiloved on .skeps. let the junction of the two 
If Mcll luted, and lot some comb (drone, if pos¬ 


sible) be fixed to the sides of the super, and let 
into the hole leading into the hive. This will 
serve ns a ladder for the workers to ascend by, 
and w ill make them the more inclined to take 
to the super. 

If bell-glasses are used, let them he encased 
in felt or thick tiannel to equalise their day and 
night temperature, and let guide-comb also be 
attached to them. This can easily bo done by 
warming the sides of the glass to about the melt¬ 
ing point of wa.x, and rubbing a piece of comb on 
the melted part till it partially melts and sticks. 
Care must bo taken in all cases to see tlmt the 
combs are put the right iv.iy in—that is, with 
the cells sloping a little upwards, a.s they are 
ma<lc to do by the bee.s. 

With bar and frame hives “ sectional ” supers 
are best nscil. They can be cheaply bought of 
the liive-makcrs, or, a pattern being got, can be 
readily made by the young bee-keeper, if he has 
time to work at them. They po.sscS3 many ad¬ 
vantages which wo have not space to detail. 
Full descriptions for making and using them 
can 1)6 found in the works we have already 
mentioned. Failing these “sections,” square 
boxes seven or eight inches high may be used. 
These, with an adapting boanl, may even be 
placed on skeps. Ventilation should l)e provided 
in their upper surface by a hole or holes covered 
with perforatexl zinc. It is well also to attach 
comb or “guide ” to them, as to other supers. 
Wlieu the supers are reaily to be taken off, the 
be.st time for tlic purpose is the middle of a 
sunny day, when large numbers of workers arc 
abroad. Gently lift off the sui)er with a piove 
of zinc or an adapting board ; raise ouo side, 
allowing sufficient room for the bees to pass 
out. Many will thus escape. Tlie rest may 
usually be got rid of by inverting tin* super. 
Wi'cn there is a stoppage of the exoilus, cover 
up lie bottom with a elotli, to ]>revciit bees 
from otluT liives coming to rob. Then, after a 
short time, invert the super again, and repeat 
this pi’ocess till all the populatiou is gone. If 
taken into a dimly-lighted room the bees will 
fly towards tho window, by which they may bo 
let into the open air to go home. Any strag¬ 
glers remaining among the combs may Iw 
brushed out with a long feather, or by a few 
jiulfs of smoke may be made to take their 
departure. 

At the end of July or he^nnlng of August 
each hive should be examined lo ascertain 
if it has sutRcieit food for the winter's use. 
From twenty pounds to thirty poumls should be 
tho quantity in each straw or wooden hive. If 
any are found to have less tliau this weight, 
food should be supplied in the form of syrup 
made by thoroughly boiling five pounds of sugar 
to tlie quart of water, to wliich a table-sj^nonful 
of vinegar has been added during the boiling. 
Barley-sugar introduced into the hive will alw 
be found a simple and effective nu-tliod of 
feeding. 

As autumn and winter come on pro]>cr ven¬ 
tilation is of vast consequence ; prohal)ly from 
neglect of tills point more stocks are lost than 
from any other cause, especially with box- 
hives ; in fact, one great reason of prejudice 
ag-iinst these and preference for the old skeps 
arises from the fact that the latter absorb tiie 
moisture produced in the interior Ijetter than neg¬ 
lected wooden hives do. It is all imj)ortant that 
the watery vaj>our and foul air resulting from the 
r*‘3piratioD of the bees should be got rid of, for 
they become deadly poison to the insects. Straw 
will allow escape or absorption. \Yood arrests 
both largely. Hence it becomes necessary to 
cover bar and frame hives with matting, over 
which a layer or two of carpet or sacking can be 
placed. The mouth of the hive during winter 
should be narrowed, but not so far as to impede 
the entrance of a good amount of fresh air.. The 
glare of the sun on the hives should also be pre- 
venteil, otherwise many bees may be tempted 
out by till* brightness and wannth, and may 
get numbed hy the outside low temperature and 
perish. After October, little other attention is 
needed till early .spring. Then in the case of 
all jitocks :!arcful feeding must be begun where 
lion<-y is running short, and when once com- 
iiu'uc.d miis^ -lot be intermitted. Strong syrup 



or barley*8iigar, as before recommended, should 
be regularly supplied, and should be continued 
till tbe outdoor natural sources of food preclude 
further need of help from the bee-master to his 
liivcs. By judicious attention throughout the 
spring stacks are greatly strengthened, e.arly 
breeding is promoted, and strong swarms are 
secured sooner in the season than would other¬ 
wise be the case. 

Thus we bring to a close our brief outline of 
a subject full of interest, and offering to a per¬ 
severing ami painstaking boy a h^iby which 
may well afford delightful occupation almost 
throughout the year, lieo-keeping, moreover, 
from its constantly-vaiy ing incident.^, will supply 
pleasui-e and excitement suHioient to prevent 
ennui in its pursuit. It will open up a field of 
observation and research well suited for mental 
training and exertion. It will reveal evidences 
of surprising intelligence pos.scs.scd by creatures 
thought far inferior to man in reasoning power, 
and will yet shoiv how the human intellect may 
dominate and direct the .so-called instincts of 
the humbler orders of beings. Nor will a cer¬ 
tain beneficial moral influeiiec fail to result from 
a careful attention to the liabits and needs of 
those W'ondcrful insects. We say nothing of 
l)ecuniai 7 profit to be derived from bee-keeping;, 
this will d!epend on the caro and skill of the 
young apiarian ; bnt it should, w'ilh growing ex¬ 
perience, be a pleasant accompaniment of the 
pursuit. In order, however, that it may be 
realised, steady and thoughtful attention must 
be given to the varying circutiKstances of the- 
hives and their inhabitants. 

THE END. 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Key. T. S. Millington, 

Author of '* Some of Our Feltowo," etc. 
CHAPTER V. 


was 
small, 
it did 
not 



seem 
as if 

“All England" 
would bo much 
better, as the players 
kept dropping out 
rather quickly; so, 
as we were anxious 
for our side to win, 
we persuaded them 
to let old Swift 
go in and see what 
he could do, else they would perhaps 
have left him t^ the last, and then he 
would have had no chance. As it was he 
got more runs than all the rest put toge¬ 
ther, and carried his hat out. 

We got very much excited towards the- 
close. Swift had it all his own way, for- 
they were none of them fit to hold a candle' 
to him—though candles are not wanted for 
cricket, unless one were to go about like 
Diogenes looking for a good player at 
Dummithorpe. Our only fear was that all 
the others would be bowled or run out, 
before Swift could make the score. He 
wanted seven to tie and eight to win when 
the last man came to the wicket, and he 
was the worst of the lot, besides being 
very nervous. He held bis bat in front of 
him as if it had been a spade. 

“ Put your foot on it,” someone called 
out to him, and he looked round and smiled 
feebly, and said, “ Whort ? ” 
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“Shift your hands, you muff,” another 
- i; “you've pjt the wrong hand upp<T- 

Whort ? ” he iaid again. 

From all rides they wore shouting to 
II, snving him directions; some joking. 
Iters in earnest; but ho took no notice of 
sit they said beyond looking round in a 
•vous sort of manner, and asking over 
.'i over again, “Whortf whort 
j irtr” 

If sit the warts that came out of your 
ith were to settle on yonr nose, you’d 
-upr'tty object,” Smart observed to me 
; V .1 undertone. 

It WM only meant for my ears, but those 
heard it, and burst out into a ho,arse 
intended to bo complimentary, and 
■t them shouted it out in husky toms 
•ji' whole field, pointing to Smart ns he 
. 1 ), with "’c says.” Smart was very 
h annoyed, but the nervous man did 
r't !e>m to take any notice, or to care 
i ll! it, and only said again, with a soft 
“ Whort ? whort ? whort ? ” 

PUyl” cried the bowler, presently, 
itieeted to hear the answer “ Whort?” 
FT the player started at the word and 
L-iSt out hU spade and the ball flew past 
! The same thing happened again and 
fiia, and they got through that over 
riiut any damage. Then Swift's turn 
r.“, and he made good use of it. He 
'i have done better if IlViorfs could 
•'I' 'tarted sooner and run faster. IVlum 
f iil start, some called out to him to 
haste,” and others, to “come 
S i. and he stood still in the middle, 
6; trie! to run both ways at once; and if 
liiall had been thrown up as quickly as 
ici^ht to have boon he would certainly 
l«?n run out. With Swift’s batting 
t; mn quickly improvoil, and at last 
ri.i one was wanted to tic and two to 




N'ow keep in, whatever yon do! ’ 

' islofthe “All England” exclaimed; 
''t try tohit the ball; block everything 

t.' comes.” 

W'aort?” 

W rck—block, you blockhead! ” 
,ffhort?” 

u was hopeless. They could make no- 
t of him. Some one advised him to 
^ a piece of raw beef and bury it; it 
a charm against warts, 
luey got through that over somehow or 
t! in safety, and the very next ball 
came to Savift he swiped in such a 
style that he got 
two runs for it, 
and the game was 
, won,almost before 
any one knew it. 
Two Dummi- 
thorpes were still 
trot&ig heavily 
after the ball when 
ho left the wicket; 
and be might have 
got two more runs 
with ease, if he 
had wanted them, 
before it wi 
thrown up. 

There was great 
cheering for All 
England; and 
many of them 
‘ttntulated Swift and shook hands with 
a well they might, for it was he who 
the match. 

, * slept at Dnmmithorpe that night, 
St ■VC were too tired, after dawdling about 
‘ ’ c; in the crii^t-ffeld, to walk much 
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farther. We sent our usual postcard t« 
Mr. Gregg, to tell him where we were, and 
how it was that we had got no farther. I 
always And that lying about on the grass 
and idling the time away is much more 
fatiguing, and seems to take more out of 
you, than playing or running. In fact, as 
a rule, the less you have to do, the more 
troublesome it is to do it. I could not 
make up my joomal before going to bed, 
I was so slfH'pv. 

./((/y Frhlny .—We found comfort¬ 

able lodgings, and I have been up a long 
time writing my journal. A telegram has 
just Brrive<l from Mr. Gregg, telling where 
to go to-day, and where to stop this even¬ 
ing, as he has some letters to forward. It 
is only about ten miles from hero, and wo 
meant to have travelled twenty or five- 
and-twenty at least to-day, in order to 
make up for lost time. We shall ho a long 
while getting to the sea at this rate. 

Fridny n rntng .—We had no very start¬ 
ling adventures to-day. Our first object 
was to get rid of those two tramps. We 
had not seen anything of them since wo 
left the cricket-field; still, wo feared they 
might waylay us outride the village and 
stick to ns again all day. Therefore, as we 
had only ten miles to travel, we resolved 
to make a circumhrndibiit, and went a 
great deal out of our way, by the map, to 
put them on a false scent. 

About one o’clock it came on to rain a 
little. It was only a shower, and there 
was a shed in the comer of a field by the 
roadside; so wo agreed to rest there and to 
have onr usual picnic dinner. 

Imagine our dismay at finding the shed 
already occupied. The two tramps were 
there, and a third with them. They greeted 
us as old friends, and would no doubt have 
shaken hands with us all round, only, so 
far as I have observed the manners and 
customs of such people, tramps never do. 

Wo could not eat before them without 
offering them a share of what we had; and 
the same thing went on again to-day as 
yesterday and the day before. It was get¬ 
ting very serious, however, we all felt that, 
for three tramps were equal to six school¬ 
boys in the quantity they consumed, and 
that is saying a groat deal. If their num¬ 
bers wore to increase every day, it would 
be very awkward to have to feed so many. 
As it was, we had not only to provide food 
for them, but also to carry it in our wallets, 
which seemed particularly hard, as we were 
loaded with knapsacks and shoes and coats, 
from all which they were free. They would 
have carried all our things for us, perhaps, 
if we had asked them; hut in that case we 
should probably never have seen either 
knapsacks or tramps again. We might 
have been half inclined to make some sac¬ 
rifice of this kind, if we could have been 
quite .sure that no other tramps would come 
next day to take their place. 

I noticed that these three tramps, al¬ 
though as much alike as three pins in their 
general characteristics, did not seem to 
have much sympathy with each other, nor 
even to he on very friendly terms. They 
seldom spoke; and when they did, tramp 
No. 1, he who hod joined ns on the first 
day, told the others to hold their noise. 
Ho seemed In a manner to claim lis as his 
own, and resented any interference with 
his property. He even snatched at the bits 
wo gave them, viewing them in the light 
of poachers on his manor. I am very 
much afraid, from what I have observed of 
the manners and customs of tramps, that 
they are like Ishmaelites — their hand 
agsdnst every man, and every man’s hand 


u gainst them. They even quarrel among 
themselves continually, and snarl at each 
other, like dogs over a bone. “ Birds in 
their little nests agree,” but these poor 
fellows have no little nests. Tha'. will 
account for a great deal. I wonder what 
my brother Fred and I should have been 
like if wo had hod no nests, and no mothers 
to rather us as a ben gathers her chickens 
under her wing? 

It was alarming, though, even with these 
gentler thoughts, which came over me in 
spite of myself, to reflect tliat to-morrow 
there would probably he four tramps fol¬ 
lowing us, and the next day five. Ciury 
Major—Major Curry we call him, for that 
is his father’s name in India—Curry Major 
took a very serions view of the matter; it 
reminded him of what he had heard and 
read about the Thugs in India. The Thugs 
are a tribe of murderers and robbers who 
join themselves in a friendly, insinuating 
sort of way to travellers, just as these fol¬ 
lows had joined themselves to us, snd then 
take a convenient opportunity to strangle 
them and carry off all their goods. Curry 
Major thought we had better keep a good 
look-out or they would come behind us and 
throw a dirty twisted handkerchief round 
our necks, and in a moment, witii a pecu¬ 
liar sort of twist in which, by long practice, 
they have acquired extraordinsiry strength 
and skill, we should idl be lying dead upon 
the grass. 

The word Thug, ha told ns, moans a 
cheat, so the tramps might very well be a 
branch of that family. It is true that the 
Thngs prosecute their horrible trade under 
the cloak of religion, in honour of the 
goddess Devi, wife of the god Siva. It is 
curious what strange things men will do 
under the name of religion. Men, and 
women, too, have been burnt at the stake 
even in England for religious purpo.se8; 
and burning must be worse than strangling. 
So one cannot wonder so much at the 
cruelty of those Thugs and their strange 
ideas of devotion. They say that formerly 
their goddc.s3 used to assist in person at 
their sacrifices, and helped them to bury 
the dead bodies of their victims; but after¬ 
wards she grow more particular, and left 
them to do it by themsmves, giving them 
a strip off her garments for a noose, one of 
her own ribs for a knife, and a tooth out of 
her head for a pick-axe. What a set of 
teeth that goddess must have had! 

If wo were to be murdered by the tramps 
I hardly think it would he from religious 
motives. Tramps do not seem to have 
much religion of any kind so for as I have 
been able to observe. If it would incite 
them to strangle those who were kind to 
them, or to hum those who differed from 
them in opinion, they would perhaps be as 
well without it. 

Curry Major’s acoount of the Thugs, 
told almost in a whisper in the dusk of tho 
evening, in the inn x'M’lour to which we 
had betaken ourselves at an early hour on 
account of the run, filled ns with horror. 
He kept on telling one fearful story after 
another, till we hardly liked to go to bed, 
and wo resolved firmly that if any more 
tramps joined themselves in this alarming 
manner to our company we would take an 
opportunity of communioating our su- 
picions to the police. 

July 16th, Saturday ,—^Axels prophesied 
last night that it wonldbe fine to-day, and 
so it has turned out; and we started with 
spirits very much revived. There wrae 
letters from home for some of us. Poor 
little Midge ! there was no news for him. 
His father had not written yet to say when 
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he should be able to leave South America. 
Ho was anxious to get farther south, and 
to reach the seacoast, with a sort of idea 
that he woul/. be a little nearer to him. 
He even talked as if he would like to take 
advanta^ of a passing steamer and go out 
to meet him. Of course Parsons woidd not 
have allowed that, if it had been prac¬ 
ticable. 

Curry Major thought we should get rid 
ef the tramps when once we reached the 
tia. You don’t often see a genuine tramp 
by the seaside. But then ho said, gloomily, 
•' There may be other inconveniences. 
There be land rats and water rats,” and 
he began to tell a horrible story about 
pirates in the Indian Archipelago, and 
smugglers nearer home. We laughed at the 
idea of pirates, however. If we could only 
be delivered from tbe tramps we should be 
satisfied, but we expected to see four, at 
least, to-day, and the very name of trami) 
wag depressing. 

For a long time, however, no tramp 
erossed our path. The nearest approach to 
one was a pedlar who wanted us to buy 
some ribbons and lacc for our sisters. Ho 
opened his pack, and showed us a lot of 
b^utiful-looking things, and one or two of 



our party began to jingle the money in their 
pockets, and he heard it. 

Hopper wanted to know if the lace was 
made in the neighbourhood ; and the ped¬ 
lar answered yes; so were the ribbons; so 
were the neecUes and the pins. Everything 
he had was made close by; genuine pro¬ 
ductions of native industry, peculiar to 
those parts in which we were travelling. 
Smalley bought a lot of lacc for his sister, 
as a specimen of the country we had passed 
through; and the Midge would have 
spent nearly all he had upon a pocket- 
knife, a comb, and a razor-strop, which ho 
thought would bo useful presents for his 
father, if Parsons had not interfered. He 
was trying to persuade himself that he 
should very likely see him soon, and be able 
to give him these things. The pins had got 

Birmingham ” printed on the papers, so it 
could not have been true that they were 
manufactured in the next village. I don’t 
believe the laoc was either, or that it was 
worth sixpence a yard, which was what 
Hopper paid for it. I have seen some like 
it in shops at throe-halfponce. 

We soon peuted company with the pedlar, 
and later in the day, when we were resting 
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by the roadside, tramp No. 1 came up 
with us. He looked warm and sticky, j 
and had evidently walked a great deal faster | 
than he liked in order to overtake us. He 
noticed our anxious looks, and, nodding hie j 
head towards the road, told us we needn't 
be afear’d, those other chaps were giuie, 
he had shunted them ; he did not want us 
to be bothered with them. 

That was a relief, so far. We only wished 
he had shunted himself at the same time, j 
but it was evident he meant to stick to us 
closer than ever, and Curry Major still 
thought ho had a design upon our lives, | 
and meant to leeid us into ambush where . 
the rest of his band would fall upon us. j 

We had a long consultation about this, | 
and decided at last to try if we could come | 
to terms with him. He only followed us [ 
for what he could get, and we resolved to 
make a subscription for him and to give i 
him somethiug to go away. Parsons only 
laughed at the idea, and said it would be ! 
like paying an organ-grinder to move on. 
He would return in a day or two, and per- | 
baps send others in tbe interval. But we 
thought if we could once get fairly rid of ; 
him for twenty-four hours we might j 
manage to evade him afterwards. It was 
worth trying at all events; and as Parsons 
would not undertake it, I did. 

He was slouching along behind ns in his 
usual way, when I went back to meet him, 
the rest of the party halting at a little dis¬ 
tance and looking on. 

“ Why do you follow us in this way ? ” 

I asked. 

He looked at me sullenly, and chewed a 
bit of straw, by way of reply. 

“ Which way sue you going P ” 

“ Any ways. I’m not pertikler." 

“ Hake your choice then,” I said, “ and 
let us know; we are not particular, and 
will take the opposite direction.” 

“ I don’t do ye no hurt; there’s room 
enough for me as well as you upon the 
road, an’t there ? ” 

That WEts true enon^, and I did not 
i know how to proceed. The tramp kept on 
repeating, '' I don’t do ye no hurt. I don’t 
do ye no hurt.” 

“ I an’t like you, I know,” ho said, pre¬ 
sently, in a dismal voice. 

No, he was not like us, not by any means. 
That might not be altogether his fault, 
still we did not want his company, and 
though I did not wish to hurt hu feelings, 
I was obliged to tell him so. 

He was not saucy, as I expected he 
would be, only low-spirited. 

What will you take to go away ? ” I 
asked. 

He made no answer. 

Look here,” I said, “ here’s thirteen 
.shillings ; we have made it up amongst us. 
If you’ll promise, honour bright, not to 
come after uS any more. I'll give it you.” 

“Thirteen shillings!” he said, with a 
look of surprise. “ There’s thirteen on yon, 
little un and all. Did each of you give a 
shilling? Did the little 'un gdve a shil¬ 
ling?’” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

The “little ’un” was, ef course, Nat 
W ilkin s. I forgot to say that this poor 
tramp hod taken a great fancy to Nat, and 
Nat was very much alarmed about it. 
Once, when he was very tired, the tramp 
had offered to carry him ; upon which the 
little Midge revived at once, and hopped 
along at the head of the party, and as 
brisluy as any of us. 

“ Every one on you ? little 'un and all P” 
he repeated. “ What is it as sets you all 
agen mo so ? I don’t do ye no harm.” 


“Well,” I said, “I’ll tell you. You 
said you were not like us, and you am’t. I 
don’t mean because of your clothes, but 
you don’t wash, and ywu use bad lan¬ 
guage.” 

“ Wash! Ah, you don’t know how it 
feels! ” 

I answered indignantly that I did. 

“But I mean,” ho said, “when yon 
am’t used to it, and when you haven’t got 
nothing to put on after it. But if I was to 
wash myself ever so you wouldn’t hsv« 
nothing to say to me. You think you arc 
better than me.” 

“ It’s your foul languiige that annoys us 
most,” I said. “ Why can’t you speak 
without using such bad words P” 

“ Bad words! ” 

It seemed to be a new idea to him thal 
there could be anything particularly wronj 
about his style of speech. 

“ If I was to talk like a preacher yoi 
wouldn’t want to have nothmg to say t< 
me,” he murmured. 

I could not honestly say that I should 
and was just going to repeat my proposa 
that he should twe the money and g< 
away, when, to my great surprise, he brok 
out with a sort of sem, 
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“Thirteen bob! A shilling a- 
every one on ’em; little ’un and a 
shil^g a-piece to get rid of me ! ” 

Tears came into his eyes, and rol 
down his cheeks like rain, and as he wi] 
them away with his hands the dirt 
off in farrows. Ho turned from me, 
bing and howling, and threw himself 
the ground, burying his face in the li 
grass, and kicking up his heels pa8sic|' 
ately. 

I felt so sorry for him that I tried to ■ 
something to comfort him, but Parso 
called me away. So I put the thirteJ 
shillings into his hand, and leaving hi 
there, convulsed with the strange emotio 
rejoined my schoolfellows. I could 
recover my spirits all that day, and wl 
the other fellows were laughing and sa;^ 
they hop^ we had got rid of the Thug 
last, ana it was cheap at the money, tho< 
it had cost us a shilling eash, I felt vi 
and ashamed. The poor fellow’s cry 
in my ears and I comd not forget it. 

“ A shilling a-piece! every one on ’< 
little ’un and all! A shilling a-picce 
to get rid of me 1 little ’on and all I ” 
iTi ie nmtimwet.) 
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CEICKET, AKD HOW TO EXCEL 
IH IT. 

By Db- W. G. Grack. 



II.-TKCUN1CAL1T1S8. 


A tcd DOW at the outset 1 find thet I cannot 
g<et on without using technical terms, and 
as all of you may not be well up in cricket 
phraaeolo^, I fear that unless some exuUnation 
of theae is ^ven a good deal of what 1 have to 
SIT may be misunderstood. A glossary is an 
ai^nl infliction. As the Scotch laird said whom 
fltr Walter found reading a dictionary which he 
ksd taken up to beguile the time while waiting 
for the owner of Abbotsford, These stories of 
yoms may be interesting, but they sre unco’ 
short! ** The best way 1 can think of for trans- 


' lating the technicalities of the game into every¬ 
day language is to ask you to accompany me to 
the match between Motiierwit and Slashiugtou, 
played on the Bilbery ground last August. 

On reaching tlie ground we find that the 
wickets have already been set up, or ]>itcbed, 
the stumps are in their places, tile creases have 
been marked in whitewash. The shorter one, 
six feet eight inches long, is the bowling-crease, 
and ill the centre and line of it stand the three 
stumps, twenty-seven inches high and eight 
inches wide ; the short lines at its enJs, which 
point awny at right-angles from the space 
Detween each wicket, are the return creases ; the 
longer line, that runs parallel to the bowling 
crease and four feet from it, is the popping 
crease; the 8]»nce between tlie creases is the 
batsman’s ground ; and the space between the 
wickets and just riund them is the pitch. 

But let us waia. on to the tent, a.s the play 
will soon begin. Here matters look busy. , 
Brown, the Motberwit captain, or manager for 
his side, lias on his jiads, or leg-guaruj, and is 
going to keep wicket; bis gauntlets, or wicket¬ 
keeping gloves, are in lii.s hand, and he is 
chatting with White, who is going to start the 
bowling. Slashingtou we see has won the to^s, . 
and is going in first. Johnson and Tomson, I 
the two Slashington men who are to bo first in, I 
have also got on pads, and have their bats and | 
batting gloves in their bauds. On a form ai'e | 
seated the two scorers, one for Slasbington, one | 
for Motherwit, and on a low table in front are 
their respective scoring sheets, ready for filling 
np. Around are grouped many of the other 
players and a few s^iectators, among whom we i 
take our stand. j 

Johnson suddenly stoops down, holding bis I 
bat lightly between his two hands by the blade, 
or striking part, and gently knocks the handle | 
on the ground. ! 

** It IS spniD^ right enough I says Tomson. 

**Yes; there 8 no mistaking the sound. The 
bats this fellow sells are always breaking or 
going wrong about the shoulder or handle.” 

“ You will have it spliced, of course ?” 

** Perhaps. If a new handle does not cost 
too much. But 1 must get another bat.” 


“ Have this one.” 

** It is tended with whalebone. It is funny 
how such a thin slip of stul! down a handle can 
do 80 much good.” 

“ Does it do good ?” 

But here Brown asks, “ Arc we all ready ? ” 

And, on receiving a reply in the aihrmativo, 
the ground is cleared, toe two umpire.s place 
the Mils on the wickets, and the Mother\vit 
eleven go out into the field. 

White goes to the left-hand wicket ; close 
behind him stands one of the umpires ; behind 
the other wicket is Brown, w ith his wicket-keep¬ 
ing gloves now on. To Brown’s right hand^ 
almost in a line with the bowling-crease, is 
Green at point; and in a line between i)oint 
and the wicket-keeper, but some distance back, 
comes Slate at slip. On the other side of point, 
but farther out and nearly on a line with the 
centre of the wickets, is Pink at cover-point ; 
between cov r and the bowler is Grey at mid¬ 
wicket, or mid-off, as it is sometimes called ; 
and out beyond him, and in almast a line draw n 
to him from the wicket-kee|>er, is Blue at long- 
off, or long-field-off. So much for the “off” 
side of the wicket—now for the “on.” At the 
bowler’s right and wieket-keei)er'8 left is Bulf 
at mid-on, opposite to Grey ; to the right of 
mid-on, but farther back, stands Lake at short- 
leg ; behind him is Black at long-leg; and at 
the back of mid-on, and answering to long-off, 
stands the last of the fieldsmen, Gold, at long- 
on, or loDg-field-on. {Su diaffravi on 7iext page.) 

The other umpire takes his place not iar from 
short-leg ; the batsmen are at their wickets ; 
Tomson at the bowler’s end, for Johnson is to 
take first ball. 

Johnson takes up his position with his riglit 
foot Just within the popping-crcase, and ask.s the 
umpire for guard. He holds his bat upright on 
the crease at what ho considers is the point at 
which a lino drawn from one middle stump to 
the other will intersect it, in which line he 
holds the broadi^t part of the blade, so that the 
bat can only be seen edgeways by the umpire. 

“ Too leg ! “ is the umpire’s remark (that is, 
too near the leg-stump}, and so he shifts the bat 
farther away from him. 



Tha Match.—“ Bowled by a Shooter.' 
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“Too off! ” (that is, too near the off-stump), 
and he changes again until the middle stump is 
iiiddcn from the umpire by the edge of the bat, 
and he then marks the spot on the crease by a 
small hole called the block-hole. 

“ Is that the right way to take guard ? “ says 
a youth in a straw liat. 

*“No; but most people seem to fancy it is. 



How not to run I 


You won’t SCO one first-class player in a season 
do it that way. It is much better to hold the 
face of the bat towards the umpire—nothing is 
gained by showing him the edge.” 

^Vhite steps back and away a little ; and, in 
order to open his shoulders, bowls a trial ball 
by the side of the wickets. The umpire calls 
“play ! ” the players give their attention to the 
game, and the match begins. 

Mr. Johnson does not seem comfortable, but 
evidently means mischief. Tomson stands in 
liis ground, but to the bowler’s right, for White 
is a round-arm bowler, and is going to bowl 
“ over the wicket.” When the bowler delivers 
the ball on the other side of the stnraps, he is 
said to bowl “ round the wicket.” 

And now the first ball is being bowled. It 
leaves the bowler’s hand with a spiu, owing 


¥iie f^oy’^ Own 


to the ■\Vay he holds and delivers it, strikes the 
ground, or pitches, at the length, which is 
that spot which is just out of the batsman's 
reach (tlie extreme distance to winch he can 
get his bat fonvard, and varying of course with 
different men), and shoots like a flash of lightning 
past his leg stump, grazes it, knocks off the bail 
as it goes, and is smartly snapped up by the 
wicket-keeper at the same moment that Mr. 
Johnson begins to recover himself from the 
blind swipe he had made at it as it pitched. 

“Ont!^’ (that is— Well, Johnson knew 
what it meant). 

“Bowled by a shooter, I declare!” says a 
man in the tent, 

“ What is a shooter ?” 

“A bail that does not rise from the'pitch, 
but runs swiftly along the ground after it has 
once touched it.” 

“ It seemed to run under the grass.” 

“ Shooters generally do.” 

“ Johnson out and without a run. I should 
never have thought he would have got a duck’s- 

egg-” 

“Did you ever make a cartwheel before, old 
man ? ” 

And thus did they sympathi.se with him who 
had made no runs. 

And now looking over the shoulders of the 
scorers we find that on the sheets on which, up 
to the present, only the title of the match and the 
names of th^Slashington men in the orderof their 
going in had appeared, with White’s name in 
the bowler’s space, the scorers have put in 
the “how out” column, against Johnson’s 
name, bowled (sometimes abbreviated into b); in 
the bowler’s column they enter White, and 
carry out a cipher in the total column, and in 
the line for runs at fall of each wicket they 
put 1 for 0, and to White’s account in the 
left-hand corner of the first details of bowling 
space they put a small w, signifying wicket. 
Outside the tent we find the large blackboard, 
called the telegraph, with four rows of three 
hooks each for hanging the figures on. 0, 
signifying the runs at present gained, is hung 
up on the first line ; 1, the number of wickete 


down, or men out, in the second row ; 0 the 
number of the last man’s runs, on the third 
row ; and the fourth row is left to the close of 
the innings, when the runs gained by the not 
out man are there shown. 

Billsou now walks to the wickets, takes 
guanl, and is ready for White’s attack. Again 
the ball spins away on to the pitch, but this 
time it rises. Billson is steady. He raises his 



An Energetic Amateur I 


bat as the ball approaches, and, letting it hang 
straight down, allows the ball to hit the hat. 

“ Careful play,” says a lad on our left. “ He- 
will block the next one.” 

But he didn’t, for the ball pitched nearly up 
to the batsman, and he stepped in a little, and 



gain ! ” The last a near thing, for Gold at long 
on picked up the hall in fine style, the other 
fieldsmen backed up well behind the wicket¬ 
keeper to avoid an overthrow, and amid cries of 
“ Well hit! ” “ Fielded ! ” and ‘ ‘ Thrown indeecl, 
sir ! ” the ball came skimming through the air 
like an arrow, straight into Brown’s hands. 

“ Billson will let them have it, if they treat 
him to many of those half-volley balls.” 

“ What is a half-volley ? ” 

“ A ball that is pitcliod just beyond the length 
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iod not quite so far ns a tice, which ^jrounds on 
CT near the iK)ppin£»-crenso. A full pitch or to<s 
does not toueii tlie ground until it is hit by or 
hvi passed the bntsmnn. A longhop grounds 
tirst some distance farther from the wicket than 
the length. A lob i« nn underhand ball with a 
hiph cenre ; and grounders, sneaks, daisycutters, 
sod grubs are balls that are pitched at the bowler's 
feet and touch the ground many times between 
the wickets. A good length ball is the {KTfectiun 
of bowling." 

The scorers have placed 5 opposite Billson's 
name in the lower half of the two linos allowed 
for him in the runs column, and against White’s 
ume in the bowling part of the sheet is put a 
small 3 in the opposite comer to that of the w 
p’a.'eJ in the space when ho bowled Johnson, a 
lot having been put in one of the comers when 
he Uwled the ball off which BilUon did not score. 

“ Look out! ” said two or three bystamlers a.s 
Torason, in pl.aying White’s next ball, knocked 
op an easy catch, luckily, just out of the reach of 
mid-wicket. ** Don’t spoon like that ! " 

“Over!” said one of the umpires, and the 
fidd then began to take up similar positions on 
the other side of tlie wickets. 

“ I thought six balls made an over ? ” 
“Sometimes they do, sometimes five, but 
Mierally four—ir is a matter of arrangement 
r^tween the sides.’' 

But I mast reserve the next over for next 
amiil'er, with which we will hare tho scoring 
The diagram will, Ihope, clearly e.xplain 
ihe position of the field during the lirnt over ; it 
13 not to scale, and is only intended to give a 
.’'^ncral idea of the relative |>ositions. 

{To bf continued.) I 
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EKTOMOLOGY IN JULY. 

Bv Tiieodoue Wood, 

Joint Author oj *' The Naturaliit'e Sole Book" etc. 



I N rommcncing, 
at the sugges¬ 
tion of the ciiitor, 
this series of 
thoroughly 
practical articles 
on tiie iiifiocta 


appearing iu 
tiie different 
months of the 
year, I do not 
intend to give 
a full list of all 
those which are 
on the wing at 
any one time, 
for, during the 
.summer, such 
a catalogue 
would more 
than fill n 
whole number 
of the Boy’s 
Own Pai’Ek. 
I shall merely 
set forth the 


entomological work of the month, and mention 
ir.r insects which sliould be especially sought 

There is no doubt that the present month of 
July is by far the most prolific of the twelve in 
*11 orders of insects, and whether the collector 
pllies forth in search of butterflies and moths, 
^tle«, dragonflies, or bees, provided the wea¬ 
ther be suitable, he may be tolerably certain of 
in abundant harvest. 

Oo a fine, hot daj’’ the three larger Fritillarics 
be taken in their respective haunts, the 
'liver-washed {Arfpjnnis Paphia) and High 
Brown {A. Adippe) preferring wood.s, while the 
b'aik Green {A. Aglaia) is to be found indiscri¬ 
minately on heaths, hills, or in wooded valleys. 
The first-named of tliese butterflies has a great 
[■artiality for settling on the flowers of the 
^'ramble, and, unless tne greatest care be taken, 


the only result of an attempt to capture tlie 
insect will bo a lorn net and an escaped Fritil- 
Ian'. 

The local and scarce Black-veined Whito 
(-'f/»oria cratce^i) .should be looked for in or near 
woods, and it will be found a good plan to cap¬ 
ture for examination all the I^rge White But¬ 
terflies which come within reach, as the two 
species look almo.st preci.sely similar when fly¬ 
ing. The Comma Butterfly ( ytmessa C-albu7n), 
which seenjs to be gra«.lually dying out through¬ 
out the country, may sometimes be met witli, 
and towards the entl of the month, if the season 
' be a forward one, the other species of this genus 
ought to appear. All tho Tanc.y.'ia butterflies 
are fond of teasel and tliistle flowers, and thi3 
commoner species may sometimes bo captured in 
great abundanco by a knowledge of this par¬ 
tiality. 

In a favourable locality, the beautiful Purple 
Em|»eror (Apatura iris) may be seen on the 
wing, and a judicious distribution of a few dead 
rats in damp, oj>en sfKits in the neighbourhood 
of oak woods, will often bring thi.s splendid 
insect from his lofty throne, and deliver him, an 
ca.sy prey, into the hand of tho collector. By 
this means of ca])ture, oiio entomologi.st cap¬ 
tured eighty speeirnen.s in tho spuco of nine 
days. 

Several of the Huirstreaks {Thrc^a) arc to be 
taken in July, and may sometimes be seen 
sporting in hundreds round small trees. The 
Silver-.Htudded Blue [Lyoiiia ogmi) .should be 
sought for on heaths and downs, and the very 
scarce Mazarine Blue {L. acts) appears during 
the month. The only Skippers to be taken are 
the Pearl {IftsjTeria eomvm) and the Small 
{li. linea)^ the latter of which is mostly common 
on railway banks, etc. ; and the local Lulworth 
Skipper {/A Actaeim)^ wlucU has only been met 
with in two or three localities on tho Dorsetshire 
an<l Devonshire coasts. 

While Huttcrflying, the collector is certain to 
meet with many motlis on the wing, among i 
which maybe mentioned the beautiful Cinnabar 
Moth [EucJtcUa »/i:ico5(rfT-\ near ragwort, tho 
Oak Eggar and Drinker {Boinhjx qiurcus, and 
Odomrstis potatoria), the beautiful Yellow Under¬ 
wing on heaths, and the Silver 

Y {Plmia gamma). If he is lucky enough to 
breed a female specimen of the Oak Kggnr or 
Drinker moths, lie can obtain any number of 
males by taking lier in a gauze-covered cage 
into the open air on a fine day, when the motlia 
will come flocking in all directions. In such a 
enso tliey seem to lose all sense of fear, and have 
even been known to crawl into the ])ocket in 
which was the box containing tho female. 

The beating-slick will be found a most useful 
auxiliary during tlie month, and many species 
of (Komcira- may be beaten or shaken out of 
bushes and tT<*es by its aid. Tlio most useful 
implement will bo found in a stick of .some four 
feet in length, with a fork at the end. Thi.s 
can be placed against tho item of a bu.sh, and 
the shnib violently shaken. Moieover, no harm 
is done to the foliage, as must bo the case if the 
beating-stick be employed. The ^Magpie or 
Currant Moth {Abraxiis grossuhriata) may be 
found in aluindance by this mode of collecting, 
and some curious varieties can be taken. Several 
of the Emerald Moths will also fall to tlie net, 
and the Tawny-barred Anyle [Macana liturata) 
and tho Pine Carpet {Thera Jiimiata) may be 
di.stnrbcd from fir-trep.a. The delicate Argent 
and Suble {Melanippe hastate) also is sometimes 
to be shaken from birch. 

Palings and tree-tnink.s will be found very 
productive during July. The best times for 
“going round” are the early morning, when 
those insects which have found a resting-place 
on them after tlicir flight at night may be cap¬ 
tured, and about five o’clock }>.m., when many 
moths may be found drying their wings after 
emerging from the pupa. It should be borne in 
mind tliat it is u.sclcss to search a fence when 
tho sun ha.s been .shining •» it, and that the 
hest fences are o]<l oak ones, 'irUhont bricJcmnrk 
at the foot. The sheltered side of a paling is 
always the more productive. 

“Treacle”—or “sugar,” as it was formerly 
termed—will be in constaiit ro'|uisitioa during j 
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the month, moonlight nights excepted. A. 
capital vessel in which to convey it to tho field 
of operations may be formed from an old mus¬ 
tard-tin. Bore a hole througli each side of the 
tin an inch or so from tho top, and insert a. 
rather long handle of stout wire. Then punch 
a hole in the centre of the lid large enough ter* 
allow the handle of the brush to [lass through, 
and the tin is complete. 

The be.st mixture is composed of green treacle,, 
with a small quantity of rum, which should not 
be added until just before using. If neceasary, 
a little stale beer may be mixed with the treacle 
in order to thin it. 

The mixture should be applied just before 
dusk, by moans of an ordinary iwiinter’s brush, 
to tho trunks of rough-barked trees, the larger 
the better. It an.swcrs best when laid on in 
long narrow streaks, and should be well worked. 

I into the crevices of the bark. The trees painted 
should, if possible, be placed in a rough circle, 
so tliat no time is wasted between the rounds- 
in walking back to the startiiig-jdace. 

Ill barren localities, flower-heads, or bunches 
of gras.s tied together, may be sugared, or rags 
steeped in the compound laid on the ground. 

As soon as the “ treacling” is concluded the- 
collector lights liis lantern, shoulders his net, 
ami, with pill-box in hand, commences his 
round. The patches sliould be examim*d care¬ 
fully, beginning at the bottom, the net being 
liehl near the foot of the tree in order to catch 
any insects that may fall. Some moths, .*iuch 
as the Peach-blossom (Thyatira batis), the Buff 
Arches {Gonophora dcrasa)^ and tlio Red Under- 
wing {CcUocala mipt/i), all of them common at 
.sugar, are very shy of the lantern rays, and must 
be quickly captured, while others, especially 
those of the genus Tfnnoecrin^w^ feign death on 
being touched, and fall into tho box. Most 
moths taken at treacle may bo let alone until 
next day, but it seems a general rule tliat any 
moth which is afraid of the lantern is apt to 
bo “ noisy ” in a pill-box, and should tlicreforo- 
be killed without aelay. 

There is a great deal of work to be done at 
“ light,” and many valuable moths may be cap¬ 
tured by tho simple method of lighting either 
the ga.s or a powerful lamp in a room with a 
wide prospect, and opening the xvindow. The 
Thom Moths, Prominents, Ermines, and many 
others, often vi.sit tho liglit in great numbers, 
and may be found next day stickiiig to the walls 
and ceiling. The light must be surrounded by 
a gla.'is, as some species arc not content until 
they burn themselves in the flame. 

It is also a good plan to go round the gas- 
lamps in the neighbourhood, but “ swarming ” 
the post in order to get at an insect is usually a 
necessity. An instrument, consisting of a poison- 
bottle at the end of a long stick, has been in¬ 
vented for the puqxi.se of capturing moths on 
lnm]7S, but, though it is useful enough when the 
insect is siuing on tho glass, it cannot be used 
when the comers of the ironwork or tlic inside 
of the lamp are chosen as a resting-place; and 
many motlis will sit nowhere else. 

{To be continued.) 
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T he canoe inclined 

to the west readily 
enough ; the fall in 
the liver-bed was so 
sudden that the 
current re¬ 
mained quite 
\ unaffected by 
r . the cataract at 
a distance of 
three hundred 
W yards. 

V On the bank 

were woods so 
^ dense that sun¬ 

light could not 
penetrate the 
shade. Dick 


on to a carpet of confervsB and other aquatic almost effaced by time, but yet plain enough 
plants, starting a few kingfishers and some to be distinguished. 

enow-white herons. Hercules moored it “ S. V.,” cried Dick, as he looked where 
to the stump of a tree, and the travellers the dog’s paw rested; “ the same initials 
went ashore. that Dingo has upon his collar. There cun 

There was no pathway through the forest, be no mistake. B. V.” 
only the trampled moss showed that the A small copper box, green with verdigris, 
place had been recently visited either by caught his eye, and he picked it up. It 
animals or men. was open, but contained a scrap of dis- 

Dick took his gun and Hercules his coloured paper. The writing on this coii- 
hatchet, and they set out to search for sisted of a few sentences, of which only 
Dingo. They had not far to go before detached words could be made out, but 
they saw him with his nose close to the they revealed "the sad truth only too 
ground, manifestly foUowung a scent; the plainly. 

animal raised his head for a moment, as if “ Bobbed by Negoro—murdered—Dingo 


1 a) ' conscious 

V f ” of a sad misgiving 
L’ 1 ' when he looked at the 
; character of the terri¬ 

tory through which 
they must neces- 
earily pass. It did not seem practicable 
by any means to convey the canoe below 
the falls. 

As they neared the shore Dingo became 
intensely agitated. At first Dick suspected 
t^hat a wild beast or a native might be 
lurking in the papyrus, but it soon became 
sobvious that the dog was excited by grief 
rather than by rage. 

“ Dingo is crying,” said Jack. “ Poor 
Dingo 1 ” and the child laid his arms over 
the creature’s neck. 

The dog, however, was too impatient to 
be caressed. Bounding away, he sprang 
into the water, swam across the twenty 
feet that intervened between the shore, and 
disappeared in the grass. 

In a few moments the boat had glided 


"Upon the smooth wood wero two great letters In dlncy red.' 


beckoning them to follow, and kept on till 
ho reached an old sycamore stump, Hav¬ 
ing called out to the rest of the party to 
join them, Dick made his wa}' farther into 
the wood till he got up to Dingo, who was 
whining piteously at the entrance of a dila¬ 
pidated hut. 

The rest were not long in following, and 
they all entered the hut together. The 
floor was strewn with bones whitened by 
exposure. 

“ Some one has died here,” said Mrs. 
Weldon. 

“ Perhaps,” added Dick, as if struck by 
a sudden thought, ‘‘it was Dingo’s old 
master. Look at him ! he is pointing with 
his paw.” 

The portion of the sycamore-trunk whidi 
formed the farther side of the hut had been 
stripped of its bark, and upon the smooth 
wood were two great letters in dingy red, 


—^help—Negoro guide—120 miles from 
coast — December 3rd, 1871 — write no 
more. “ S. Vehnon.” 

Here was the clue to a melancholy story. 
Samuel Vernon, under the guidance of 
Negoro, and taking with him his dog 
Dingo, had set out on an exploration of a 
district of Central Africa ; he had taken a 
considerable quantity of money to procure 
the necessary supplies on the way, and this 
had excited the cupidity of his guide, who 
seized the opportunity, while they were 
encamped on the banks of the Congo, to 
assassinate his employer, and g^t posses¬ 
sion of his property. Negoro, however, 
had not escaped; he had fallen into the 
hands of the Portuguese, by whom he was 
recognised as an agent of the slave-dealer 
Alvez, and condemned to spend the rest of 
his days in prison. He contrived after a 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne, 

PART II. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


CHAPIER XIX.—AN ATTACK. 


Tuis little old mau lived all oloae, 
And ho was a man of sorrow ; 
for, if the weather was fair to-day, 

He 1^08 sure ’twould rain to-morrow ' 













while to muke hia eacnpe, and, aa has beea 
already mentioned, found his way to New 
'Zealand, whence be had returned by aecur- 


coina scattered here and there betrayed 
his purpose ; but in the midst of his labours 
he had been startled by the dashing forward 


‘ Tha dog wu arlplns the man by the throat.' 


bg an engagement on board the Pilgrim. | 
Between the time when he was attacked 
by Negoro and the moment of his ileath, ' 
V'emon had managed to write the few 
brief lines of which the fragments still 
■nirrived, and to deposit the document in 
the box from which the money bad been | 
stolen, and by a last effort had traced out ^ 
his initials in blood upon the naked wood 
which formed the wall of the hut. For j 
many days Dingo watched Ix'side his | 
master, and throughout that time his eyes 
were resting so perpetually upon the two i 
crimson letters in front of him, that mere ] 
instinct seemed to fasten them indelibly 
on his memory. Quitting his watch one i 
day, perhaps to pacify his hunger, the dog , 
wandered to the coast, where he was picked 
up by the captain oil the Waldeck, after¬ 
wards to be transferred to the very ship on 
which his owner’s murderer had been 
engaged as cook. | 

All throughout this time poor Vernon’s I 
bones had been bleaching in the African 
forest, and the first resolution of Dick and 
Mrs. Weldon was to give the residue of ; 
his remains some semblance of a decent 
burial. They were just proceeding to their 
task when Dingo gave a furieus growl, 
and dashed out of tho hut; another mo- > 
ment, and a terrible shriek made it evident i 
that he was in conflict with some dread 
antagonist. 

Hercules was quickly in pursuit, and the 
whole party followed in time to witness 
the giant hurl himself upon a man with j 
whom already Dingo was in mortal com¬ 
bat. The dog was griping tho maa by the 
throat, the man was Lifting his cutlass high 
above the head of the dog. I 

That man was Negoro. The rascal, on | 
getting his letter at Kazonnde, instead of 
embarking at once for America, had left his 
native escort for a while, and returned to 
the scene of his crime to secure the treasure 
which he had left buried at a little distance 
in a spot that he had marked. At this very 
moment he was in the act of digging up 
the gold be had concealed; some glistening [ 


of a dog; another instant, and the dog had 
fixed itself upon his throat, whilst he, in an 


agony of desp^tion, bad drawn his cutlas 
and plunged it deep into the creature's 
side. 

Hercules came up at the very climax of 
tho death-struggle. 

“ You villain ! you villain ! I have yon 
new! ” he cried, about to seize hold of his 
victim. 

But vengcanoe was already accomplished. 
Negoro gave no sign of Ufa; death had 
overtaken him on tho very scene of his 
guilt. Dingo, too, had received a mortal 
wound; he dragged himself back to the 
hut, lay down beside the remains of hia 
master, and expired. 

Tho sad task of burying Vernon’s bonea 
and laying his faithful dog beside them 
having been accomplished, the whole party 
was obliged to turn their thoughts to their 
own safety. Although Negoro was dead, 
it was very likely that the natives that he 
had taken with him were at no great dis¬ 
tance, and would come to search for him. 

A hurried conference was held as to 
what steps had host be taken. The few 
words traceable on the paper made them 
aware that they were on the banks of tho 
Congo, and that they were still 120 miles 
from the coast. The fall just ahead wai- 
probably the cataract of Ntemo, but what¬ 
ever it was, no doubt it effectually barred 
their farther progress by water. There 
seemed no alternative but that they should 
make their way by one bank or the other 
a mile or two Mow the waterfall, and 
there construct a raft, on which once again 
they could drift down the stream. The- 
question that pressed for immediate settle- 


‘The bullet shattered the rudder.tcull Into fragmenU." 
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ment was which bank it should be. Here, 
on the left bank, would be the greater 
risk of encountering the negro escort" of 
Negoro, while, as to the farther shore, they 
coidd not tell, what obstacles it might 
present. 

Altogether Mrs. Weldon advocated try¬ 
ing the other side, but Dick insisted upon 
crossing first by himself to ascertain 
whether an advance by that route were 
really pracljctiblc. 

“ The river is only about 100 yards wide," 
Tie urged; “ I cap soon get across. I shall 
leave Hercules toTciok after you all.” ■ 

llrs. Weldon deinuiyed for uwhile, but 
Dick seemed resolute, and as be. promised 
to take his gun jind attempt to land 

if he saw the ledst symptom of danger, she 
at last consented, but with so much reluc¬ 
tance that even after he had entered the 
•canoe she said, 

“ I think, Dick, it would be really better 
for us all to go together.” 

"No, Mrs. Weldon, indeed no; I am 
■sure it is best for me to go alone; I shall be 
back in an hour.” 

" If it must be so, it must,” said the 
lady. 

“ Keep a sharp look-out, Hercules ! ” 
cried the youth, cheerily, as he pushed off 
from the land. 

The strength of the current was by no 
means violent, hut quite enough to make 
the direction of Dick’s course somewhat 
oblique. The roar 6f the cataract reverbe¬ 
rated in his oars, and the spray, wafted 
by the westerly -ivind, brushed lightly pa.st 
his face, and he shuddered as he felt how 
near they must have been to destruction if 
he had relaxed his watch throughout the 
night. 

It took him hardly a quarter of an hour to 
reach the opposite bank, and ho was just 
preparing to land when there arose a tre¬ 
mendous shout from about a dozen natives, 
who, rushing forward, began to tear away 
the canopy of grass with which the canoe 
"was covered. 

Dick’s horror was great. It would have 
been greater still if he had known that they 
were cannibals. They were the natives 
■settled at the lacustrine village higher up 
the river. When the piece of thatch had 
been knocked off in passing the piles, a 
glimpse had been caught of the passengers 
below, and aware that the cataract ahead 
must ultimately bring them to a standstill, 
the eager harbari.ins had followed them 
persistently day by day for the last eight 
days. 

Now they thought they had secured their 
prize, but loud w'as their yell of disap¬ 
pointment when, on stripping off the 
thatch, they found only one person, and 
that a mere boy, standing beneath it. 

Dick stood as calmly as he could at the 
bow, and pointed his gun towards the 
savages, who were sufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of fire-arms to make them 
afraid to attack him. 

Mrs. Weldon, with tho others, in their 
eagerness to watch Dick’s movements, had 
remained standing upon the shore of the 
river, and at this instant were caught 
sight of by one of the natives, who pointed 
them out to his companions. A sudden 
impulse seized the whole of them, and they 
sprang into the canoe; there seemed to be 
a practised hand amongst them, which 
caught hold of the rudder-oar, and the 
little craft was quickly on its way back. 

Althounh ho gave up all eis now well-nigh 
lost, Dick neither moved nor spoke. He 
had one lingering hope yet left. Was it 

“ 1 ^ possible even now- that by sacrificing 
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his own life he could save the lives of those 
that were entrusted to hiiu ? 

When the canoe had come near enough 
to the shore for his voice to be heard, he 
shouted with all his might, 

“ Fly, Mrs. Weldon! fly all of you! fly 
for your lives ! ** 

But neither Mrs. Weldon nor Hercules 
stirred ; they seemed rooted to the ground. 

“ Fly, fly, fly ! ” he continued shouting. 

But though he knew they must hear him, 
yet he saw them make no effort to escape. 
He understood their meaning; of what 
avail was flight when the savages would 
be upon their track in a few minutes after ? 

A sudden thought crossed his mind. He 
raised his gim and fired at the man who 
was steering; the bullet shattered the 
rudder-scull into fragments. 

The cannibjils uttered a yeU of terror. 
Deprived of guidance, the canoe was at 
the mercy of the current, and, borne along 
with increasing speed, was soon ^vithin a 
hundred feet of the cataract. 

The anxious watchers on the bank in¬ 
stantly discerned Dick’s purpose, and 
understood that, in order to save them, he 
had formed the resolution of precipitating 
himself with the savages into tho seething 
waters. 

Nothing could avail to arrest the swift 
descent. Mrs. Weldon, in an agony of 
despair, waved her hands in a last sad fare¬ 
well, Jack and Benedict seemed paralysed, 
whilst Hercules involuntarily extended his 
great strong arm that was powerless to aid. 

Suddenly the natives, impelled by a last 
frantic effort to reach the shore, plunged 
into the water, but their movement cap¬ 
sized the boat. 

Face to face with death, Dick lost 
nothing of his iudomitable presence of 
mind. Might not that light canoe, float¬ 
ing bottom upwards, be msde the means 
for yet another grasp at life ? The danger 
that threatened him was twofold; there 
was the risk of suffocation as well as the 
peril of being drowned ; could not the in¬ 
verted canoe be used for a kind of float at 
once to keep his head above water, and to 
serve as a screen from the rushing air ? He 
had some faint recollection of how it had 
been proved possible under some such con¬ 
ditions to decend in safety the Falls of 
Niagara. 

Quick as lightning he seized hold of the 
cross-bench of the canoe, and witli his 
head out of water beneath the upturned 
keel, he was dashed down the furious and 
well-nigh perpendicular fall. 

Tho craft .‘iank deep into the abyss, but 
rose qnickly again to the surface. Here 
was Dick’s chance; he was a good swimmer, 
and his life depended now upon hia strength 
of firm. 

It was a hard struggle, but he succeeded. 
In a quarter of an hour he had landed on 
the left-hand bank, where he was greeted 
with the joyful congratulations of his 
friends, who had hurried to the foot of tho 
fall to assure tliemselws of his fate. 

The cannibals had all disappeared in the 
surging waters. Unprotected in their fall, 
they had doubtless ceased to breathe before 
reaching the lowest depths of the cataract. 

{To he continued.) 



An e^rly call requested. 


THE AQUABIUM; 

HOW TO FORM, STOCK, AKD KEEP IT. 
By tue Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., r.L.s. 

PART IV. 


is the oaso 
with the larger 
water • beetles, 
tho ‘Whirlwig 
Beetles have a 
rather pow erful 
and very un¬ 
pleasant odour. 

The larviE ol 
these beetles 
are well worth 
noticing, and 
are so plentiful 
that if a net b< 
scraped along the mud at tho bottom of a pond, 
at lea.st a dozen of these larva will be found ir 
it. They are dark brown, .sbiuing, about j 
third.of an inch in length, and are remarkabb 
for a row of white filaments fdoiig the sides 
looking like the legs of a centipede. 

Tho legs, however, are only six in ntiml>eT 
and situated behind the head, w'hile tin 
filament.’i are tlie external gills, by means o 
which the creature respires. If it be kept in ai 
aquarium, it frequently rises nearly to the surfac 
of the water, aud then sinks down again will 
all its gills spread wide. 

This is do»’' order to bring them in contac 
with as mucli u...:r as possible, iust as a gold 
fish in a gliiss globe U obliged to keep in motioi 
in order to breathe. For the same reason, fisl 
in a stream always lie with their fieacto up th 
stream, so (is to allow the water to pass iut 
their mouths, and to flow over the gills throng 
their covers. All anglers know that they ca 
drown a fish by keeping its head down th 
stream. 

Although this larva is the favourite food < 
the water-beetles, dragon-fly larvie, aud otht 
predacious inhabitants of the water, it is not d: 
minislied in numbers, and so the Gyrini are s 
plentiful that they may often be found in luei 
puddles caused by a heavy rain aud dried by 
few hours’ sunshine. 

There are many aquatic insects which, lil 
the cockroach of the land, •ai*e often mistake 
for beetles, though they belong to a total] 
different order of insects. These are poimiarl 
known as "NVater Boatmen, a name which 
admirably expressive of theii- stmctxu'e ac 
habits. {See 1.) 

There are many species of these insect 
divided by systematic entomologists into a mu 
titude of genera, but as in these pages we do m 
concern ourselves about systematic, but pra 
tical entomology, we will merely use the gencr 
term of AVater Boatman, and take for our e.xan 
pie one of the largest species, }iOtcmccta glauc\ 




Fig. I.- Water Boatman. 


Although bearing some resemblance to certa 
beetles, the Water Boatman belongs to a di 
fereiit order of insects, namely, the Heteroptcr 
These insects are distinguished by the structu 
of the wings. Tlie second, or lower, juiir a 
membranous, and employed for flight, whi 
the first, or upper, pair are employed only’- 
wiiig'covers, ami are horny towards the bnsc oj 
membranous at the tip. 

It has already been mentioned that most 
the Water Bt etlcs liave their hind-iegs len^ 
ened and motlified so as to serve the purpose 
oars, l^ow the corresponding legs ®f the Wat 
Boatman are even more oar-like than thosci 
the Dyticus. They are very long, slender, wi 
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frinA't-i. bIt'uieOikc tips, and when at rest the 
iase^t allows them to rt-iiiain almost at right- 
anghs to the Inxly, just like the oars of a boat. 

These insects have a curious habit of swim¬ 
ming on the back, a peculiarity wliich has gaineil 
for them the title of Notoneetkite— 1 .« , Back- 
swimmers. As the upper wings are set gable- 
wise, it is rvident tuat when the Notonecta 
lie* on its back it bears a wouJiTfully close re¬ 
semblance to a boat, the inner edges taking the 
place of the keel. 

The reader will remember that the Dyticus, 
when ijubiDerged, breatlies the air winch it h.os 
mlosed between the wing-cases and the nUlo- 
men. The Water Boatman breatlres in a similar 
lashioD, and as the upp*‘r wings are jMirtially 
trinslncmt, the process of breathing can easily 
be watched. ULsing to the surface, with its 
heail downwards, the insect protrudes the lip of 
its body into tlie air, gives a quick, jerking 
movement, and Uien dives. Often it clings to 
4 reed, and then, if it be carefully observed, the 
dr will be seen to )Miaa beneath the wing-case.s, 
puiuilly along the IkxIv until it reaches the 
junction of the wing-casc*s with the thorax. It | 
is then squeezed out, rises through the water in 
little bubbles, and when tlie supply is quite cx- 
iuoited the insect goes to the surface and tills 
the reservoir afrcvsh. 

Like the whirlwig beetle, the Water Boatman 
an take to wing from the surface of the water. 
The flight is slow, and the wings produce a dull, 
b«vT, humming sound, very much like that 
of the (Ximmon dor-beetle. It often descends in 
Avrongplace, and then seems to lose all pre- 
sene# of mind, being apparently hanq>ered by its 
Iddk hind legs. 

Th«re is now t>efore me a AVater Boatman, 
v^h was found kyii>g dead u|k>ii my doorstep. 
No injury could l>« found, atnl ! have no doubt 
that, deceived by the ap|)car:uicc of the white 
after a heavy rain, the insect allowed 
itielf to fall from t% height and was killed by the 
h!L 

The Dyticus is rather celebrate*.! for its habit 
mistaking the gla-ss roofs of grcenliouscs for 
vtiCTand killing itself by dropping ujwn them 
from a height, but I never before knew that the 
^'itcr Boatman was equally foolish. 

Although its aspect is much more mild than 
lint of the Dyticus, it is nuite as liercc and 
voracious. It has no poweriul jaws like that 
lectle, bnt the parts of the mouth are modified 
iatoa stout, short, end very sharp tubular pro¬ 
boscis. When it seizes iU prey it clasps the 
victim firmly with the first pair of legs, preascs 
it tightly against its mouth, buries the probosci.s 
ia its body, and sucks the juices. The larva of 
the whirfwig beetle seems to be its favourite 
prey, as it is not only juicy, but allows the 
proboscis to be driven into the soft skin between 
the i^gments. 

It also employs the proboscis os a weapon, as 
aay oue will find who handles it incautiously. 

The saliva of the insect is possessed of a slight 
vtnomoufl character, though its elfects do not last 
50 long as those of the gnat’s poison. When the 
touad is first inflicted the pang resembles the 
prick of a rather blunt pin. Atterward.s, a dull, 
heavy ache supervenes, lasting for some hours, 
ud often causing the wounded finger to swell 
«if it were brui^. 

Most persons must have noticed birds engafjed 
in sunning themselves, some of them assuming 
the most extraordinary attitudes while thus 
employei Tho Water Boatman acts in a similar 
nianner. It may be seen on a fine day, sitting 
'»n the surface, with its legs spread and its wings 
hdf opened. If undisturbed, it will remain in 
this carious position for an hoar at a time. 

All the Water Boatmen are singularly cleanly 
ia their habits, the legs being employed as 
brashes, just as is done % the common house- 
Sj. 

Kot in th^ least resembling tho Water l^oat- 
man, and yet allied to it, is the Water Scorpion, 
»hich is represented in Fig. 2. Its scientific 
lune is Nepn einerea. 

This is not so active an inhabitant of the 
wuarium as the Water Boatman, but it is, not¬ 
withstanding, a very interesting insect in many 
nya. 


It cannot be mistaken for arty other insect, 
the flat, leaf-like body, and long, slight tail- 
spike being sufficient to distinguish it 

It derives Its popular name from the pccu- 
liarly-slutf^ fore-legs, which bear some resem¬ 


blance to the claws of a scorpion, and arc used 
I for a similar purpose. When the Water Scor}>ion 
I secs an insect within reach it strikes 8har{dy 
with its fore-legs, clutches it tight, buries 
sharp proboscis in its body, sucks its juices, 
abandons the emptied carcass, and looks out for 
more prey. 

Slow and deliberate in its movements, tho 
Water Scorpion could rarely catch the active 
aquatic creatures on W'hich it feeds were it 
obliged to chase them. But it is so undistin- 
guumable from the dead leaves, W'eeds, broken 



Fig. 2.—Water Scorpion. 

twigs, and other among which it usually 

places itself, that the victims do not see it, and 
so come within reach of its terrible fore-legs. 

Now w’hat is the use of the long and sharply- 
pointed tail-spike! It is not a sting, though 
it looks unpleasantly like one. Nor is it even 
a weapon. It is, in fact, a double tube, through 
which the Water Scorpion can breathe while 
submerged, the point of the spike just project¬ 
ing above tho surface of the water, while tho 
rest of the body is beneath it.* 

Although the whole of the body is so flat¬ 
tened, there is room for two pairs of wings, 
amply sufficient for flight, but packed away so 
neatly, and occupying so little space, that their 
presence would hardly be suspected by any one 
except an entomologist. Most persons, indeed, 
Y. hen for tho first time tliey see a Water Scor¬ 
pion with its wings extended, can hardly believe 
that it is the flat, leaf-like creature which they 
have seen crawling on the mud. 

Nothing is more puzzling to the young ento¬ 
mologist than the extreme difference in form 
between closely-allied insects, while other insects, 
widely distinct from each other, are almost 
exactly alike in shape, size, and colour. 

A remarkable instance of this entomological 
paradox is to be found in the insect called 
Ranaira Liiiearis {Y\^. 3). I wish that I knew of 
a popular name for it, but there is none, although 
it is not a very uncommon insect. For the pre¬ 


sent, therefore, wo must use the scientific nnmo 
of llanatra, as I can hardly exi>cct every one to 
accept the familiar name of Water Daddy, by 
which it was known in iny house. 

The name Avas originally given to it by a 


young lady who caught a specimen in a ditch, and 
was struck with the resemblance of its form to 
that of tho Daddy-longlegs. The accompany¬ 
ing figure represents a Kanatm of its natural 
size, shown in the act of striking at its prey. 

The llanatra is just as long and slender 
in proportion as the Water Scorpion is wide 
and flat, but the peculiarly constructed fore¬ 
legs at once show' the connection between the 
two insects. It is a fierce and fearless creature, 
never allowing itself to be disturbed without 
striking at the intnuler. The force of the blow 
which can be given by such tiny muscles as arc 
compressed into its slender body is really won¬ 
derful, and the insect will attack and kill a fish 
twice its owm weight. The fresh-water crustacea 
seem, as far as 1 have observed, to be its 
favourite prey, and it will carry one of them 
about for a very long time, sucking its juices 
all the Avhile. Larvae of Mayflies are also seized 
by the llanatra, and so are those of the Whirl- 
wig Beetle, whicli really seem to fall a prey to 
every carnivorous inhabitant of the water. 

Strange us it may appear, the Kauatia not 
only possesses wings, but can fly well, though 
slowly. Mr. Westwood mentions that after a 
flight long enough to dry itself completely, it 
has some difficulty in forcing itself beneatli the 
w'ator, the air which clings to it rendering its 
body and limbs too buoyant for diving. 

1 have already noticed the exceedingly dif¬ 
ferent aspect of the Water Scorpion in two 
attitudes—namely, in flight and at rest. Tho 
llanatra, however, has, in addition to these, 
another attitude which it sometimes assumes. 
It stretches the hind-legs backwards in a line 
with the breathing spikes, and middle and fore¬ 
legs forwards. In this attitude it looks so 
exactly like a withered twig or gross-stalk tliat 
the keenest and most practised eye can liardly 
detect it. 

From constant acquaintance with my Water 
Daddy, I am as familiar with the Rauatra in all 
its aspects as any one can well be. Yet, if it 
were placed in a shallow jiond, anywhere witliin 
a circle of two feet diameter, I very much 
doubt whether I could find it 

Running over the surface of ponds and rivers 
may be seen tho curioms long-legged insects 
which are popularly known as Water Gnats, 
though they have nothing in common with gnats, 
and do not even belong to the same order. 
They really belong to the Hcteropteiu, and aro 
scientifically termed HydromctridcCf or Water 
Measurers, because they seem to bo measui iug 
the water as they run over it upon theii’ long 
legs. 

Predacious, like the generality of aquatic 
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insecU, thi‘y are obliged to confine themselves 
to such small prey as they find on the surface of 
the water. 

Destroyers as they are, they themselves fall 
victims to the larger destroyers, such as the 
Water Boatman. ' 1 have seen a Water Boatman 
seize and suck dry eight or nine Water Gnats 
within an hour. They again will be destroyed 
by the large water beetles, and so the destructive 
principle is manifested throughout animal life. 

That the bulk of animated beings, as far as 
numbers go, can only live by destroying the 
lives of others, may seem to be a strange and in- 
exf>]icable fact Perhaps so, but the fact exists; 
and though we may not understand it, vre must 
acknowledge it, and wait for the time when the 
veil shall be lifted which at present conceals the 
mystery of Life and Death. 

THE END. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

in.— The Months. 

N our 46th Number, page 144, we offered, it 
will be remembered, among others, two 
prizes, of the value of 153. and 10s. respectively, 
for the two best original poems on the Moutb(& ; 
the competitors to be ranged in two classes, the 
first emoracing those from sixteen to twenty-one 
years, the second comprising all ages up to su^* 
teen. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (159.)— Harry Erskine Curuey 
(aged 16|), Derb}'. j 

Second Prize (lOs.)— Constance Emma I 
Cromwell "Warner (aged 14^), Lincolnshire. [ 

Certificates. 

Class I. 

Hei.eh Mklicbxt JourdAIN. Deity.—M art Ethel 
Annie Moore, County Cork.—C. Oboroe Hovoiiton, 
Brighton.— Jambs Hume. Cumberland.— James Young, 
Belfast —Susan C Buckle, Herefordshire.— William 
H. James. Hammersmith. — Kllbn O. M. Buckle, 
Herefordshire. — Beatrice M. JfionTiNOALE, South 
Devon,— Alexandra Mackintosh, Edinburgh — Lena 
Websteb, Cheetham.— Georgina E. Bennett, Oxford. 
—Harold J. Condkll Bain, Bruges.— georoe E. 
Bare, Nottingham.— Sidney Herbert Smith, Chat- 
teris.— Joseph t. Davies. Tylagwyn.— Annie Scott. 
Gillabuni.— Martha Ann Derbyshire, Old Trafford. 
—O. H. Clarke, Ghent.— Mary B. Whitino, Rams- 

g ite.—ARTHUR Warkbn, Manchester.—HERBERT Wm. 

uht, l-Yeemantle.—F rederick Llewellyn Luvejov, 
Kendal.—A lice Mart Huntley, Newbury.—H enry 
martin, Birkenhead.—L ouise Ddrmn, Buyawater— 
Cumberland Hill, Stockbridge.--G eorge A. Young- 
man, Lenheld.—H. A. miller, Rhyl.— j. w. Moore, 
Llmavady.—AGNES Provan, St. Androw’a. 

Class II. 

Robert l. Douglas, Sheffield.— Catherine Maun- 
.vell, Monkatown. — Mary O. Dixon, Ryde.— Wm. 
Gird, Southampton. — Harry Greenbank, Wcat- 
Ixmme Pork —Walter W. Beale, CamberwelL — 
Wm. Fred, Tupman, Exmouth.— Buphemia Smith 
Martin, Kilmarnock.— Sarah Elizabeth Capp, Ken- 
niogtoD Park Road —Thomas James Green, Maid¬ 
stone —James Lachlison, Whitehaven.— Katie Wat¬ 
son, Greyitone.— Albert Brook Brown, Leeds. 

The majority of the competitors in both 
classes deal with not a little ability with the 
changes in Nature which each month brings. 
Some writers combine with this a statement of the 
outdoor and indoor amusements suited to each 
season; and just a few treat the months emblem¬ 
atically, as for e.xample, the children—the sons 
and daughters—of the year; and under this image 
each is described, with its various characteristics. 
Fewer still confine themselves to the ecclesiastical 
features of the mouths. We have had a higher 
standard of excellence reached in some fonner 
competitions—notably in the Battle of Sempach; 
though, on the other hand, there is an absence of 
the absolute rubbish that a few ^of the earlier 
competitions brought to us. 

Many of the productions this time, as on for¬ 
mer occasions, have been thrown aside on account 
of a careless disregard of the clearly expressed 
conditions. Where this is the case, competitors 
have only themselves to thank for their failure, 
though wo ^eatly fear they do not always do 
so, Thas, in the previous competition more 
than one disappointed sender wrote to us after 


the award in* something like the following 
strain Did you receive my picttire ? as a 
boy in this town whose drawing wasn't at all up 
to mine has had a certificate, and if my sketch 
luis been lost in transit I shall make a claim 
upon the Post-office.” The probability is that 
we did receive the packet, and if so it v ould be, 
of course, fairly examined with the rest. It is 
quite possible, however, that the aggrieved 
sender nad conspicuously failed—as scores most 
culpably do—in some "of the conditions, and 
hence was disqualified for the competition. On 
the present occasion some very lair poems have 
had to be rejected on this very ground. So 
that it is evident that aspirant*- should be care¬ 
ful, before sending off their to see that all 
is light. 

We hope to follow immediately v/ith the 
Award in the remaining series of “The Montho” 
competition. 


Coxrespimhenct. 



0. H. H. and Others.—For killing insects generally, 
chloroform Is undoubtedly the4>e8t substance, but it 
is expensive and difficult to obtain. Benzine CoUas 
answers very well, and should be introduced by 
means of a camel’s hair pencil into the box contain¬ 
ing the moth. A very small quantity of the liquid 
will suffice, and the insect should be allowed to 
remain in the fumes for at least twenty minutes. 
Beetles should be dashed iuto water, and 

quickly witlnlrawn. 

T. A. Deardkn.—O wing to the laws of optics, it is 
impossible to mount insects for the microscope with¬ 
out flattening them. 

Entomologist.— 1. Cannot say. You might write to 
Professor Ulackie, who is greatly interested in the 
subject. 2. Dip it iuto boiliitg water. 3 Probably 
the larva of the Tiger Moth. 4. It should change to a 
pupa about the middle of June. 5 aud fl. The Small 
White Butterfly. 

Le Quips.— 1. Tears, as wen as blood, derive the great¬ 
est part of their saltness from the particles of sodium 
(Uie base of common salt) which are mixed in the 
atmosphere and inhaled into our systems through 
the lungs. It Is mostly obtained from the sea, every 
wind which traverses our islands having passM over 
vast tracts of sea-water, and absorbed it as a sponge 
would do. 2. The colours of the soap-bubble are due 
to the unequal refraction of light falling on the outer 
and inner surfaces of the Him that forms the bubble. 
Just before the bubble breaks, a distinct black spot 
will be seen. On this spot the soap-flim is so thin 
that the two surfaces are merged into one, and the 
refraction does not take place. 3. Easter .Sunday is 
the Sunday following the first Ecclesiastic lull moon 
after March SI. Should the lull moon fall on a 
Sunday, the I^ter Sunday is postponed for a week. 
4.1 he origin of football Is very possibly contempora¬ 
neous with that of feet! 

H. M. 8. (A Monthly Subscriber.)—We fancy not, as 
far as our experience goes, but we cannot say for 
certain. There are happily many abstainers on every 
ship, but we never heard of any vessel in the Royal 
Navy on board which the whole complement were 
abstainers. 

An Intended Sxconb Mate. See page 459, No. 06, 
Bor's Ow.N Paper. 

W. U. MITCHELL (Edinburgh).—Write again, and say 
whether you would prefer entering the Royal Navy 
or the mercantile marine. 

Diogenes.—I t is almost impossible to distinguish be¬ 
tween the males and females of the Usccts you 
mention. 


Tom T. (TunbrJdge^Wells.)—You wfU probably And sll 
the infonuaUeu you desire in our own Bee articles. 
If not, the standard works mentioned by the sutbur 
will doubtless suffice.. 

H. E K. (Clapham.)—' Boyaad Man" is published at 
our office, 56, PatemMtei Jtiow. The oiaycling arti 
cles were commenced In No. 60. 

Duffer (Ryde).—1. As soon as the “Knotoand Co^^ 
age" articles ore completed—and we have nearly 
reached the end—full ins 11*0011 oils shall be given for 
constructing such a ffagstaff as that which pla)i& 
so conspicuous a part in ‘‘8ome of our Fellowa. " 
2. " Adams," of the redoubtable Parkburst sketetwg. 
Is still alive .and well, and you will be glad to knmv 
mat he has already completed foi' us a stirring sto'y 
for our next volume.' Another Parkhurst article vfiQ 
probably appeal this niuiith. 

M. B. H.—We know of no uses for old penny postage* 
stamps, unless it be to make toy snakes <as already 
desciibM in our columns) for your younger broiheis 
and sisters, or to cover screens, Imxes, etc. It Is a 
mere popular delusion, we fear, that they are of any 
marketable value. 

B. H. E. 8. and Others.—Yon should refer to your back 
numbers. Hussars, 5ft. (fln.; iiragoona, 5ft. Bla. ^ 
chest, 34iQ. 

D. I. y.—Yon have probably gone on the usual, bnl 
wrong, principle In ynur Tniktsh baths. Inslevd oi 
beginning at a modeiate temperature, and iDcreaim»{ 
it gradually, do just the reverse. not eat any¬ 
thing for at least two hours before you bathe. W.-ilk' 
at your best pace to the bath, go at once into the. 
highest temperature which you can endure, ttsyl 
there as long as you can, ana then move info thJ 
cooler rooms. This plan was taught us by Mr. Urqn" 
hart himself. We have taken six Turkish bsths in uj 
week, and found the greatest beneht from them. 
for tempeiature, we prefer 246° or thereabouts fot 
the (list room, and 140^ for the last but one. Ijitil! 
we took Mr. Urtiuhiirt’s advice, we always had 
headache on leaving the liath, tmt-after following itj 
we have often entered with a hea<lache, and left ihtf 
bath without it. Still, this jjlan may uot suit ev«r'd 
one, as constitutions differ. I 

Dick.- 1. Butterflies have a knob at the end of 
antennie, and the body is pinched in at the Juncti'<i|] 
with the tborsx. 2. 8ee answer to Diooenis. 3.«TIi« 
larva of the Adonis Blue Butterfly feeds on.vetche 
and trefoils, etc. Tlioso of the White Admiral 
Painted Lauy, and Red 'Admiral'on honeysuckle 
thistle, and stinging-nettle respectively. 4 . Sixty 
five. . 

iNCOOSiTUS.—1. Your description is too vague. 2. 0i 
the ground near a tuft of rushes, or some other watei 
plant, iu May. | 

F. B.—1, We presume that you mean the hoods worn.: 
on the Imck over the gown or aurplice. They denol 
the university to which the wearer belongs, and ib 
degree which he has taken iu it, e ff., a black sill 
hood lined w ith scarlet denotes a Master of Arts o 
Oxford: a somewhat similar hood lined with whit 
represents the same degree of Cambridge. A Iuk,- 
of scarlet cloth means Doctor of Divinity at Oxford 
and It lined and edged with pink silk, is D.C.L. 0 
Doctor of Civil Law. Black silk edged with whitil 
fur signifies bachelor of Arts, ami so on. The litHid.* 
designate rank in the University, not in Uie Churebi^ 
and, with the exception of the bachelor and Docto' 
of Divinity, are worn by laymen as well os clergy , 
and with the gown more often than with the surplice 
2. The postage-stamp is Italian. j 

H. W. Young (CHiesterton).—Write to the naval com j 
mander-ib-chief, Sheciness. Address him as "Sir.' 
state what you retiuire, and sigh yourself, “Yuu 
obedient servant," 

W. Withers (Tontypool).— 1 . If a boy is apprestice* 
to the mercantile murine, he Is supped to be taugfi 
his profession, navigation, nautical aatroDomy, etc 
but a boy baa to learn how and when he can, am 
pick up information under difficulties. 2. Boy, ordi 
nary seaman, able seaman ; then if he is capable 0 
passing the examination, second mate, first mate 
and master. S. An apprentice, when his time la out 
generally sails a voyage or two as third mate, befur 
he goes up for the examination for second. 4. IV. 
auiU of clothes, a few flannels, a couple of caps, am 
two pairs of boots, costing between Are and tc:i 
pounds. 5. That would depend upon your appear 
ance, as some lads at fifteen look as old as youths a 
nineteen. We should say about sixteen on an sve 
rage. 

Vanessa.— 1. Spirits of camphor will certainly kil 
lepidoptera, but always leaves a white powder on th< 
Insect, and spoils the specimen. 2. The larva of Uu 
Privet Hawk moth emerges from the egg at Ihi 
beginning of July, and Is full fed towards the middh 
of September. 3. Either the Ermine larva* were iu 
sufficiently fed, or else received some IbJut>' O' 
handling or otherwise) while in the pupal state. 

Mowbray.— 1. It is impoasible to say. The west i 
founded on a single cell, and Its Increase of number 
depends ou surrounding circumstances.. 2. ’Hx' 
nearly all die at the end of aatumn. A few femak- 
hibernate, and found fresh coloniea in tlie succeedir 
spring. 3. Can only be obtained in the packet. 

T. R.—We are not acquainted with the water suppbt'j 
by the Bristol company. Charcoal will not n jur 
the fish. Feed your tlsh in a separate vessel. Ti'v 
want but little to eat: vermicelli is often used fo 
the purpose. While they are feeding, throw awn: 
the water in tke flr«t vrssel, rinse it with Cond)^ 
Fluid, refill it, and out the flsh back again. '' 




A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascott E. Hope, 

Author of " The Amateur Dominie," " The Bogle,"etc. 
CHAITER VI. 

I T was about five o’clock when Arnold’s 
force began the attack. Their first task 
was to carry a battery or barricade which, 
occupying a narrow part of the beach be¬ 
tween the rock and the river, protected the 
lower town; some of them were to storm 
it in front while others passed round on the 
ice and took it in rear. The commander 
himself led the forlorn hope, followed by 
men carrying axes, saws, ladders, and 
combustibles to bum the stockade if ne¬ 
cessary, also by a party of artillerymen 
dragging a field-piece on a sledge, which, 
however, stuck in the snow and had to be 
left behind. 

AU Henry knew of the advance was that 
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the men of his company ran in single file 
dong the base of the hUl, huddling up the 
locks of their guns in the lappets of their 
coats, and bolding down their heads, since 
it was impossible to face the wind and | 
snow. From the ramparts above a hail of 
musketry poured down upon them; for 
some time they had a partial shelter in a 
row of isolated buildings, between which 
they dashed, man by man, like so many 
hunted deer, but when these buildings were 
passed they had to hurry on in full expo¬ 
sure to the constant fire. They had much 
ado to keep their footing on the snow* worn 
slippery by the steps of those who had 
gone beiore. Nothing was visible but the 
fiashes of the guns. Many of them loat 
the path hidden in the driving snow, and 
several were killed here by the invisible 
enemy. But, guided by the sounds of con¬ 
flict which soon arose in front of them, they 
struggled on to the beach, and pressed 
forward through a bewildering confusion 
of wharves, stores, and boats moored by 
hawsers to the houses. 

Here, as Henry was eagerly trying to 
keep up with his captain, in the darkness 
a rope suddenly caught him under the chin 
and threw him headlong down into a place 
which he took to be either a dry dock or a 
sawpit. He was half buried in the snow, 
and one of bis knees was badly bruised on 
a piece of rough ice. But he scrambled 
out, shook the snow off his clothes and gun, 
and after some difficulty in squeezing b^- 
self into a place in the line again, limped 
on as well as he could, determined not to 
be the last at the fray. 

By this time his comrades were almost 
upon the scone of action, when they met 
Arnold being holfwd away, wounded, 
between the chaplain and another man. 
Ho spoke cheeringly, and urged them on; 
but this was a discouraging sight, and the 
slang phrase, “We are sold,” ran along the 
ranks. On arriving at the outer barricade, 
however, it was found already in the hands 
of their men. They had rushed through 
the embrasures at the first onset, and the 
defenders had been captured, or had fled, 
throwing aivay their arms. 

Having won their way into the oity, the 
Americans found their guns useless; the 
snow lodged in their clothes had melted 
and damped the pans. Many of them 
were able to arm themselves afresh with 
the elegant and serviceable weapons of the 
British, and, after a short pause, they 
pressed on through the narrow, crooked 
streets of the lower town. Before long 
they were checked by a second barricade 
at the foot of the hill, behind and above 
which was a platform armed with cannon 
that, at a distance of twenty yards, poured 
grape shot into their crowded ranks. Hero 
took place a hot and deadly struggle. The 
assailants dashed up to the barricade, but 
only to find a close hedge of bayonets 
bemnd, and to recoil before a tremendous 
fire. It was in vain that they cleared the 
platform by their own volleys; the enemy’s 
marksmen were posted in the houses on 
■either side ; the flashes came thick and fast 
from every window, and in the din of 
firing, mingled with cheers, shrieks, groans, 
and war-whoops, the voices of the officers 
could hardly bo distinguished. All that 
the Americans could do was to abandon the 
clo8e-i)acked street swept by such a fire, 
and in their turn to take refuge in the 
houses on that side of the barrier. 

The dawn was now at hand, but the first 
faint streaks were drowned in the ceaseless 
blaze of guns and fire-balls, and the glare 
of houses burning in the suburbs, afit ught 
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to reveal the scene of horror and fury on 
which this sun was to rise. Over the narrow 
street choked up with the dead and the 
dying, raged a duel of musketry from the 
houses; and even at that exciting time the 
sharp eyes and steady hands of the Penn¬ 
sylvanian and Virginian backwoodsmen did 
not fail them in handling their rifles. 
“Within a hundred yards,” it seemed to 
Henry, “ every man must die.” Like other 
young soldiers in a first fight, he was sur¬ 
prised that when so many bullets were fly¬ 
ing about, each one of them did not find 
its fatal billet. As it is, he exaggerates 
the loss on each side, putting it do^vn at 
more than two hundred of his own people, 
mid a larger number of the British, com- 
paraiively, as he vaguely says—that is, 
considering their advantages of position. 

Other accounts make it considerably less, 
especially on the British side. The killed 
boro an unusually large proportion to the 
wounded, since if a man staggered down, 
it might be to fall into a tmek bed of 
snow from which his struggles could not 
extricate him, in a few minutes he found 
himself overpowered by the benumbing 
cold. To the credit of our general, it is 
recorded that all the wounded who could 
be saved in time were carried to the hos¬ 
pital, and treated with equal attention and 
humanity. But to many a poor fellow 
that night the snow indeed became his 
deadly winding-sheet, killed by the severity 
of the season rather than by the ball 
that had disabled him. 

For hours the firing went on, but grew 
more faint and fitful as the daylight ap¬ 
peared. Arnold's men having lost their 
leader, and seeing no signs of Mont¬ 
gomery’s detachment, began to lose heart. 
The indecision and lassitude of a foiled 
attempt took possession of them, and their 
eyes were fully opened to the desjjerateness 
of their position. Their dejection would 
have been more complete if they had known 
all the truth: Montgomery was dead, and 
his followers had fallen back. This had 
set free a number of the British troops to 
act against the thimicd and discouraged 
band that still held part of the lower town. 
While they were hesitating what to do, two 
hundred men, issuing forth from Palace 
Gate, cut off their retreat on the road 
by which they had come, and “ most fairly 
and handsomely cooped us up,” says 
Hei^, who seldom misses a chance of 
paying a respectful compliment to the 
enemy, when they seem to him to deserve 
it. 

Even then the martial Morgan, who had 
been storming and raging through the 
fight with his characteristic impetuosity, 
pre^osed to his comrades to make a rush 
for it and out their way out. But the 
time for this was gone. Some of the Ame¬ 
ricans and almost all the Indians escaped by 
taking to the rough and dangerous jee that 
covered the edge of the river, runmng the 
risk of falling into air-holes covered by beds 
■ of snow. The advance of the British from 
Palace Gate prevented the rest from fol¬ 
lowing their example. Some two hundred 
or so remained in the houses, surrounded 
by the victorious enemy, and between nine 
and ten o’clock, seeing nothing else for it, 
they consented to surrender. 

It was Sunday morning, and we may 
fancy the thoughts of these. Puritans and 
Presbyterians, who, at this JiowT^ of the 
sacred day, had been wont to be so far 
differently engaged. We may fancy, too, 
how the frightened and cxcihed inhabitants 
of Quebec ventured at last to unbar their 
windows, and peep out at the line of down¬ 


cast prisoners filing up the steep hiU that 
they had hoped to clmb in such another 
fashion. There were three or four hun¬ 
dred of them iu alL 

The officers and some of the cadets were 
separated from the rest, and marched off 
to a building called the seminary. Henry, 
as a volunteer, a distinction quite under¬ 
stood in the armies of last century, was 
entiried to share their privileges ; but, in 
the confjision, be found himself among the 
tton-commissioned officers, some of whom 
wore his intimates, and had been his well- 
tried comrades in the adventures through 
which we have seen him pass. He is care¬ 
ful to have us know that these men are not 
to be esteemed along with ordinary sol¬ 
diers in the matter of social position. Many 
of the sergeants, and even of the privates, 
of the American army were men of e<luca- 
tion and standing in their own neighbour¬ 
hood—substantiffi freeholders, who might, 
perhaps, bo twice as well off in the world 
as their captain, but who had sunk all per¬ 
sonal claims in their zeal for the patriotic 
cause, and, like Socrates and other great 
men of antiquity, did not disdain to do 
their duty in the ranks. 

The officer to whom it fell to take down 
the names, birthplaces, and so forth, of the 
prisoners, proved to be no stranger to out 
hero; be was a certain Colonel Macdougall, 
whom Henry had often seen at his uncle's 
house at Detroit, three years before. When 
it came to his turn to be examined, he ven¬ 
tured to remind the colonel of their former 
acquaintanceship, and seeing him surj)risi d 
at this recognition, but not apparently dis¬ 
pleased, added a request that he might be 
transferred to the quarters of the officers. 

“No, my dear boy,” said the colonel, it 
a fatherly manner, “ you had better remaii 
where you are. The officers, as you arc u 
rebellion, may be sent to England, and 
there be tried for treason.” 

He paid him another visit next day will 
one of his sons, an old friend of Henry 
who, frightened at the prospect of boinj 
sent out of his native continent, was in¬ 
clined to take this well-meant advice. 

With the common herd, then, he wai 
quartered in a monastery on the hillside 
an immense quadrangular building, en 
closing more than half an acre of garden 
and affording quarters for two or thret 
regiments. “Monkish spirit must have beei 
in high voggie,” remarks this good Protes¬ 
tant, “ when so great a pile coifid be erectec 
merely from the alms of the people, anc 
that too for so egregiously absurd a pur 
pose.” It now appear^ des^tofi and in pat- 
ruinous; many of the apoftinents weri 
filled with government stores, and a ven 
few “ monlm, priests, or wJjat-not” -wer 
seen flitting alraut. their desolate abode. 

Here the men of Arnold’s division me 
those who had been capt^od on the othe: 
side of the town, and fions t})om leamec 
particulars of the gallant Montgomery' 
fate. The defences which he Itsd to over 
come consisted of two palisades, and i 
strong blockhouse within the second com 
manmug tfee w^ up the hiU. The guar< 
at this point, Henry thinks, must havi 
been either asleep or drunk, l^t other ac 
counts seen^; to- contradict this. At al 
events, .the Americans ,-nut their wa; 
through ^e .ffi8t.,j;alisa4e without beiu^ 
intcidered with, .and crept up to the inne 
,one, where Montgomery sawed an opening 
with his own hand wide enough to adini 
two men., His party .thus burst in sud 
denly.tmd appejged before t^e cannon o 
the blockhouse before a -shot had beoi 
fired. But here, if the story be true, oc 
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purred one of those incidents of warfare 
h which such great results seem to be 
t'jTimcd by the mocking tricks of for- 
ton^. 

The guard, taken by surprise, or seized 
with panic, had already turned to ily, and 
ihe Americans were rushing on, when a 
tipsy sailor, shouting that ho would not 
iare his ^n without firing it off, ran back 
and appUed the match. The charge of 
gape came point-blank into the leading 
unis of the assailants, and, among others, 
Montgomery and his two aides-de-camp 
were laid dead in front of his men. 

This disaster wholly damped their cou¬ 
rage. They fell back out of range of the 
rms, and held a hurried council, at which 
.1 was determined to give up the attack. 
The opinion of Henry and more able 
cities was that they had only to advance 
carry all before them in the lower town 
It least, when it was thus seen good to 
tin the enterprise. Colonel Campbell, 
The had succeeded to the command of this 
iedy, was afterwards tried by court- 
mrtial, and though acquitted, was ever 
liter stigmatised by ardent spirits like 
Henry as a “ poltroon in grain.” These 
», whose lot it was to pine in prison 
tae rest of that dreary winter, often in- 
hlged themselves in the uncharitable hope 
list he might bo hanged. But when they 
we able to examine all the defences of 
ik npper town they were fain to conft'ss 
tht it would have been almost impossible 
!r them, even with their whole force 
tailed, to storm the steep and narrow 
i-rproachos of the rock, iu which they 
aight have been stoned to death by the 
^TOon without the chance of firing a 
det 

The death of Montgomery was a severe 
>ev to the American cause, and was 
fwued by those of the enemy who could 
etem the noble nature that his is allowed 
■3 ill hands to have been. Sir Guy Carle- 
bis old friend and fellow-soldier in the 
Irtach wars, had him buried with every 
of respect. Henry’s heart was ready 
" bunt with grief when ho saw the solemn 
irotession file slowly past his place of con¬ 
sent, the coffin covered by a pall and 
~j»ed swords, followed by the British 
with reversed arms. This was not 
te last tribute piaid to the virtues of tliis 
-.• rtimsto soldier ; a marble monument, 
by Congress, records the (gratitude 
,■ ois countr^en, and the visitor to 
Viste finds the sjwt where he fell still 
by reverent interest. 

^ Tic other American officers were also 
•ried with military honours. But then 
pnwners in the monastery saw a more 
p“rowing sight. Waggon after waggon 
before their windows loaded with 
of the undistinguished dead, who 
*st'hemg taken to the deadhousc, thoro to 
spring loosened the frozen ground, 
made it possible to dig graves for so 
It was a harsh necessity, but none 
“ less were the decent Yankees shocked 
iw their countrymen borne thus to 
“Dcoffined, and with no shroud but 
^ blood-stained garments. The limbs 
features of the corpses, too, were dis- 
: *kd in most painful and disgusting forms, 

•i. frost had fixed them like iron as 
^ fell or as they struggled feebly in the 
~ j». Well might the brave men who had 
® shudder in horror 
^‘“md their prison bars, and burst into 
r-"* as they recognised somo friend or 
among the ghastly heaps. 

1 ;“ the top of half a dozen other "bodies 
■■"T saw that of a comrade, his arms 


stretched upwards as in the act of prayer, 
and his knee bent and raised in such an 
attitude as to suggest him still .shrinking 
from tho agonies of death. 

“ Curse on the civil wars which extin¬ 
guish the sociabilities of mankind, and 
annihilate tho strength of nations I ” ho 
bursts out at this point in his story. Which 
of us will n'fu.sc to answer, “Amen”? 
Hi.s professed object in recording all thp.se 
details is to ilisgust his children with the 
horrors of war. Yet he would by no 
means have his sons cowards, for “if the 
liberties of our country ever be invaded, it 
is humbly hoped, mider the protecting 
hand of Providence, that they will always 
Ix! really and active to rally round the 
standard of Freedom, the jjrincijiles of 
which wo derived from our forefathers, 
whose blood freely flowed in its defence.” 



(To be continued.) 


(.Outiiocr JJiistimcs. 
ENTOMOLOGY IN JULY. 

By TnF.onoiiE "Wood, 

Joint A xtthor 0/ '* The Fu ld NaturaliuVs Hand Bock,” 
(tc, 

PART II. 

I T occasionally hap- 
IK*n8 that a police¬ 
man follows tho en¬ 
tomologist for some 
di.stance, but generally 
contents himself with 
watcluDg that no 
harm is done to the 
lamp. 

Many moths stay 
on the lamp through¬ 
out the lollowing day, 
and may be taken 
Avhen the collector 
makes the round of 
the paling.s. 

The Moth-trap de¬ 
scribed in the Boy’s 
Own’ Paier, Vol. i., 
p. 244, will be found 
very useful, especially 
if its light can bo di- 
rof ted towards a neighbouring wood or heath. 

There are many llowers in bloom this month 
which prove very attractive to insects. Chief 
among these is heather, at the blossoms of which 
plant moths often swarm on a good evening. , 
The White-letter Rustic (Agrotis ogtUhina)^ the 
hitc-line Dart (A. Critid), the Autumnal 
Rustic (Xoctua g/a7‘ecea\ the Barred Chestnut 
(iV. the Neglected Rustic (X. iwjlccta)^ 

and the Gold Spot {Phesia festuco:) are among 
the best of these. Rag^vort is ver>' jiroductive, 
more especially near the coast; and bramble, 
clover, honeysuckle, jessamine, petunias, nislie.s, 
syringa, thistles, and privet, arc all well w'orthy 
of a careful examination both by day and 
night 

There are but few caterpillars to be found 
during July, and most of those which do appear 
have onl}’ recently been hatclied from the egg, 
and are therefore best let alone for a few weeks. 
The laiwa of the Oak Beauty {Am^ihidasis 2>i‘o- 
dromaria) is an e.vception to this nile, and may 
be beaten from oak branches. Several of the 
“Tug” (Euinthecia) caterpillars are also full- 
fed during the month. 

There is even'less to be done in pupa-digging 
than in larva-hunting, but the cocoons of the 


Black Arches {Liparis si.un jjj 

the crevices of oak-bark, of tlic Sprawler 
cassincn), at the roots uf tin* siime tiec. and of 
the Centre-barred .Sallow {•'inhndm xt'xampe- 
at the roots of asli, sliuuld bo carefully 
looked for. lljo latter of tlie.^ is one of the 
nioat ditlicult of to rind, and resomhlcs a 

lump of earth mor.- lliao inythiug else. When 
found, it must be handled witli (he gieatest 
care, owing to Ihc exta-me briulene.ss of the 
cocoon. 

Dl’RINg the present month (here is much 
^York to 1>€ done by the cob-opterist, and the 
sweep and lisljing-m-t.s will be of grout use. 
1 he former of Tlje«,c should 1)0 about a foot in 
diameter, and mailo of a ring of iron bar, not 
wire, about tlie thickness ol oidinary stair-rod. 
T-bis must 1x5 n'chhi^ into an iron sexjkct four 
inches or so in length, provided with a c-ouplo 
of screw-holes for attaching (lie net to the 
handle. The most useful length for the handle 
is five feet 

Ihe bag of the net is made of bruwn Holland 
orcnnvti-s tlio stronji-r the better. A stri[i of 
leather should be sewn louiid the ring, and the 
net fastened to the lower surface of the leather • 
this will prevent fi-aying, * 

J he sweep-net is u-'t i.l by bi_ing forcibly swept 
backwards and forwai'Ls tlirough herbage, a ]»e- 
ciilinr turn of the wri.’it being given after ea<ih 
stroke in order to j*revent the contents from 
being jerked out of the bag. It will bo found 
very tiring work for the arms at first, but after 
a little practice the net can I)o used for a whole 
afternoon without causing the slighte.st fatigue. 
iNettle, broom, clover, and thistles arc aiuong 
tho beat jilaat.s to sn\i]i. 

liy this iiietlioil of culb'ctiiiji very many 
specica may bo obtained. The curious Tortoise 
Beetles {Vatsida) may often lie taken in plenty, 
and tile I'ear-shapod -dya.ia 1\ eovils, comprising 
some seventy species, ran bardlv be obt.ained in 
any other manner, furious varieties of Ladybirds 
will often be found iu the net, and Skipjacks 
(Altiicridtt) and *'Si>ldiers arid Sailors ” (Teie- 
phoridtx) mostly swarm. Nor are booties the 
solo occupants of the net after a few minutes’ 
sweeping. Ants, boos, bugs, earwi;;.ii, ichneu¬ 
mons, caterpillars, and .small moths are geiRTally 
captured in c|uantities. and the student of Dip- 
tcra <Two-ninged flies) will find .ui abundant 
harvest among the contents. 

After wet, tho sweepings should bo e.vamined 
more freipiently, as snails cro’"tlieri very com- 
mouly captured, and, if not inst.antly turned 
out, exude their slime in quantities, causing 
any beetles that may be in the net to adhere to 
them. 

T bo fishing-not is made in a similar manner 
to the sweep-net, but ought to be of les,sor dia¬ 
meter, with a bag of mosquito-net instead of 
canvas. Ponds, espeerally those with much 
water-weed, ditclies, and streams, should all be 
thoroughly fished, and it is astonishing liow 
many beetles of various .species may be obmined 
from quite a small pool. 

Beating or shaking bushes and tho branches 
of trees into a sheet or umbrella is genemlly 
very profitable, and should riot be overlooked. 

Searching under stones, logs, and so on, must 
not be neglected, as the (iround Beetles \Ciira- 
bUUe) and others are now in full force, Linder 
bark, too, may bo found the beetles of the genus 
Dromitts, and many others, while by knocking 
rotten stumps to pieces m.any I.ougicoru.s and 
Weevils will be found, lieaps of dead leaves and 
vegetable rubbishgeneinlly harbourquantitiesof 
small beetles, as does mo.s.s, and by shaking a 
handful over a sheet of white paper they may 
be easily seen and captured. 

The numerous Burying Beetles (Ncaophori), 
with their orange and Hack elytra, the hard, 
shiny Histers, and others of tlie s.'iine family, 
will now be common in and under carrion, and 
a dead cat or rabbit, or a small bird, will make 
a capital bait. 

In larfje woods there are mostly two or three 
‘ keeper s trees, ” where the gaiiiekoepers are in 
the habit of suspending tho weasels, cats, and 
other “vermin’'^ which they shoot, and thcao 
are usually perfect storehouses for beetles. 

The beetles of the geneiuA^AodiMsand Ceveyon 
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must all be sought in cowdung, and the Dor- 
Heetles {Geo(rupes) may also be captured in tlie 
sanjc manner. 

Many beetles, more refined in their taste, are 
in tlie habit of sunning themselves on flowers, 
the Umhellijtra. (hemlock, parsley, fennel, etc.) 
being especial favourites. 

The beautiful Musk Beetle (Aromia inoscliata) 
should be looked for on willow-trees during the 
month. It is by no means an easy insect to 
distinguish from the surrounding foliage, but 
some guide to its whereabouts may be obtained 
from the pleasant odour which is the origin of 
its name, and whicli, when once experienced, 
will never be forgotten. This beetle is remark¬ 
able for its pow'er of producing a shrill squeak, 
something resembling that of a mouse, when 
annoyed in any way. 

For killing beetles in the field the “laurel 
bottle" is indispensable. Procure a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle (a pomade bottle, for instance) 
and a tight-fitting bung. Then pass a short 
piece of tin tul>e, about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, through the centre of the bung, 
allowing it to project an inch or so into the 
bottle and half an inch outside. Get a cork to 
fit the top of this tube nicely, and the bottle is 
complete. 

To charge it with poison, take some young 
shoots and leaves of laurel, pound them to a 
pulp, and tie them up in fine muslin. Place 
the bag in tlie bottle, with a piece of blotting- 
paper to absorb the moisture which is always 
given off from the laurel, and the bottle is ready 
for use. 

A beetle placed in this bottle dies almost im¬ 
mediately, the only drawback being that the 
insects killed by laurel mostly stiffen too much 
to allow of their being “set’’ The remedy is 
very simple, viz., to leave them in the fumes for 
two or three days, when they will bo found to 
be perfectly relaxed. Large beetles should be 
dashed into boiling w'ater, when they will in¬ 
stantly die. It must be remembered that, if 
left too long in the water, they are apt to fall to 
pieces, and should, therefore, be quickly wdth- 
^awn. 

Moat of tlie British beetles will pass down 
the small tube of the laurel bottle, but for the 
Cockchafers, Dor-Beetles, Stag Beetles, and the 
larger Water Beetles, the bung must bo re¬ 
moved. 

Many Dragon-flies may be seen on the wing 
in the neighbourhood of water towards the end 
of the month, but a quick stroke is necessary 
in order to capture them. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that no means has yet been discovered 
of preserving their colours after death. 

The collector of Hymcnoptcra should, if pos¬ 
sible, visit some locality rich in sandbanks, for 
the purpose of obtaining the various burrowing 
bees and w asps; and in pine plantations the 
bornet-like Sirex gigaa is sometimes to be taken 
during this niont^ while saw'-fiies and ichneu¬ 
mon-flies will be in abundance everywhere. 

The same may be said of Diptcra^ and the 
chief trouble of the entomologist during the 
prolific month of July will bo the task of de¬ 
ciding, not which insects to capture, but which 
to let alone. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

Bv JuLE-s Verne 
PART II. 

CHAPTER XX.—A HAPPY P.E-UNION. 

ow, two days after 
Dick’s marvellous deli¬ 
verance the party had 
the good fortune to 
fall in with a caravan 
of honest Portuguese 
ivory-traders on their 
way to Dmboma, at 
the mouth of the Con¬ 
go. They rendered the 
fugitives every assis¬ 
tance, and thus enabled 
them to reach the coast 
without further dis¬ 
comfort. 

This meeting with the caravan was a 
most fortunate occurrence, as any project 
of launching a raft upon the Zaire would 
have been quite impracticable, the river 
between the Ntemo and Yellala Falls being 
a continuous scries of cataracts. Stanley 
counted as many as sixty-two, and it was 
hereabouts that that brave traA-eller 
sustained the last of thirty-one conflicts with 
the natives, escaping almost by a miracle 
from the Mbolo cataract. 

Before the middle of August the party 
arrived at Emboma, where they were 
hospitably received by M. Motta Viega and 
Mr. Harrison. A steamer was just on the 
point of starting for the Isthmus of 
Panama; in this they took their passage, 
and in due time set foot once more upon 
American soil. 

Forthwith a message was dispatched to 
Mr. Weldon, apprising him of the return 
of the wife and child over whose loss he 
had mourned so long. On the 25th the 
railroad deposited the travellers at San 
Francisco, the only thing to mar their 
happiness being the recollection that Tom 
and his partners were not with them to 
share their joy. 

Mr. Weldon had every reason to con¬ 
gratulate himself thatNegoro had failed to 
reach him. No doubt he would have been 
ready to sacrifice the bulk of his fortune, 
and without a m oment’s hesitation would 
have set out for the eoasr of Africa, hut 
who could question that he would there 
have been exposed to the vilest treachery ? 
He felt that to Dick Sands and to Hercules 
he owed a debt of gratitude that it would 
bo impossible to repay ; Dick assumed more 
than ever the place of an adopted son, 
whilst the brave negro was regarded as a 
true and faithful friend. 

Cousin Benedict, it must be owned, failed 
to share for long the general joy. 
After giving Mr. Weldon a hasty shake of 
the hand, he hurried off to his private room, 
and resumed bis studies almost as if they 
had never been interrupted. He set himself 
vigorously to work with the design of pro¬ 
ducing an elaborate treatise upon tho 
‘ ‘ Hexapodos Benedictus” hitherto unknown 
to entomological research. Here in his 
private chamber spectacles and magnifying- 
glass were ready for his use, and he was 
now able for the first time with the aid of 
proper appliances to examine the unique 
production of Central Africa. 

A shriek of horror and disappointment 
escaped his lips. The Hexapodes Bene¬ 
dictus was not a hexapod at tdl. It was a 
common spider. Hercules, in catching it, [ 


had unfortunately broken off its two front 
legs, and Benedict, almost blind as he wa.s, 
had failed to detect tho accident. His 
chagrin wa.5 most pitiable ; the wonderful 
discovery that was to have exalted his 
name high in the annals of science belonged 
simply to the common order of the arach- 
nidcB. The blow to his aspirations was very 
heavy ; it brought on a fit of illness from 
which it took him some time to recover. 

For the next three years Dick was 
entrusted with the education of little Jack 
during the intervals he could spare from 
the prosecution of his own studios, into 
which he threw himself with an energy 
quickened by a kind of remorse. 

“ If only I had known what a soaman 
ought to know when I was left to myself 
on board the Pilgrim,” ho would con¬ 
tinually say, ” what misery and suffering 
we might have been spared ! ” 

So diligently did he apply himself to the 
technical branches of his profession that at 
the age of eighteen he received a special 
certificate of honour, and was at once 
raised to the rank of a captain in Mr. 
Weldon’s finn. 

Thus by his industry and good conduct 
did the poor foundling of Sandy Hook rise 
to a post of distinction. In spite of his 
youth ho commanded universal respect: 
his native modesty and straightforwardness 
never failed him, and for his own part, he 
seemed to be unconscious of those fine traits 
in his character which had impelled him to 
deeds that made him little short of a hero. 

His leisure moments, however, were 
often troubled by one source of sadness; he 
could never forget the four negg'oes for 
whose misfortunes ho held himself by his 
own inexperience to bo in a way responsible. 
Mrs. Weldon thoroughly shared his regret, 
and would have made many sacriflws to 
discover what had become of them. This 
anxiety was at length relieved. 

Osring to the large correspondence of 
Mr. Weldon in almost every quarter of the 
world, it was discovered that the whole of 
them had been sold in one lot, and that 
they wore now in Madagascar. 

Without listening for a moment to Dick’s^ 
proposal to apply all his savings to effect 
their liberation, Mr. Weldon set his own 
agents to negotiate for their freedom, and 
on the loth of November, 1877, Tom, Bat. 
Aotffion, suid Austin awaited their welcome- 
at the merchant’s door. It is needless to 
say how warm were the greetings they 
received. 

Out of all the survivors of the PUgrim 
that had been cast upon tho fatal coast of 
Africa, old Nan alone was wanting to com- 
lete the number. Considering what they 
ad all undergone, and the penis to which 
they had been exposed, it seemed little- 
short of a miracle that she and poor Dingo- 
should be the only victims. 

High was the festivity that night in the- 
house of the Californian merchant, and the 
sentiment, proposed at Mrs. Weldon’s re¬ 
quest, that was.received -with the loudest 
acclamation was 


“ Dick Sands, the Boy Captain ! ” 
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CRICKET, AKB HOW TO EXCEL 
IK IT. 

By Dr. W. O. Grace. 


which shoots just outside the off stump post the 
wicket-keeper, and is not fielded by long-stop 
until ^lasbington has fcorod two byes, as runs 
are called when the ball does not touch either 


pitch over the shoulder of his bat, and just 
dislodging the bails. 

Tedson, after cutting a hall—that is, hitting 
Ute at an off one as it goes by him, and striking 
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DIAGRAM OF FIELD PLACED FOR FAST BOWLING. 
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III. — FURTHER TECHNICALITIES. 

I SAID the field took up similar positions, 
but this is not nuito accurate, for Slate 
being a much faster bowler than White, the 
pUdog of the field was altered to suit his 
style—the position of the fieldsmen having 
liwiyt to be modifietl accortling to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the bowling and batting. The dia- 
snm which accompanies this article gives the 
aew position, and is drawn to scale, unlike the 
•iiAgmm in our last pa]>er, which was only in- 
truiled as a generalised representation of the 
fieldsmen’s places. 

Slate’s firat ball is driven back by Billson 
almost into the bowler’s hand. The second ball 
^ blocks, or rather leU it hit the bat so tliat it 
hlis to the ground at hLs feet and does not roll 
ay distance. The third ball is pitched well up 
to the middle stump, and he pulls it across 
mnd to leg. It strikes the ground just before 
it gets to Bine, and, curling very much, and ho 
sot allowing for the twist, just passes him, and 
That ought to liavG been a single becomes a 
htu. 

“He bits well! ” says the lad on our left. 
“Yes,’* growls a thick-set party with a sliort 
clay t)ipe, ** he hits well and plavs badly ! " 

■' He has got four notches anyiiow ! ’* 

“What is a notch ? “ 

“Xotch is another name for a run. Before 
waring-sheets were thought of people used sticks, 
uid every time a run was made a notch with a 
tnife was made in the stick.” 

“They must have had very long sticks or 
Tery short scores ! “ 

“Perhaps.” 

The fourth ball is ve^ like the third, but 
pitches shorter. Again Billson stops across, but 
Ibis time It passes him and strikes him on the 
leg. 

“How’s that ? “ says Brown, sharply. 

“ Oat! Leg before ! ” answers tne umpire, 
Billson’s innings is over. 

The scorers enter him out “1. b. w.,” total his 
ram at 7, and put a w in the bowling analysis, 
iD the fourth comer of the square, which 
coQtains in its other comcre a dot each for the 
'alls off which no addition was made to the 
V'ore, and a 4 for the runs off the leg hit The 
telegraph is altered so as to show 7 as the total 
Ians, 2 as the wickets down, and 7 as the score 
the last man. 

Bickson comes in, and White bowls a maiden 
that is, an over in wliich no runs are 
Then Dickson misses Slate’s first ball, 


bat or liatsman. The next ball pas.se.s outside the I 
off return crease beyond the reach of the striker, | 
and the umpire calling “ Wide! ” another notch ; 
is scored, and as wides and byes do not in the an- I 
alysLS spoil a maiden over, and a wide is not { 
counted in the over, the scorers put a dot in the i 
bowling 8<|nare for the ball off which the byes | 
were made, and make no entry in the s<juare for j 
the w’ide, but wait for thi wext ball which Slate i 
then bowls in its place. This ball pitches also 
to the off,but not quite so far out, and Dickson, 
trying to hit it, just manages to touch and land 
It into point’s hands. 

Xickson, who follows, merely plays his first 
l)all, and then drives—that is, hits straight¬ 
forward—the la.st bidl of the over away past 
longfield-off for four. 

“That bat drives well,” says one lad, who 
seems getting excited. 

“Yes,” says the man with the pipe; “he 
hit that just in the right place—about three- 
parts of the way down the blade.” 

White bowls another maiden over, and then 
Slate’s first ball hits Kickson on tho foot and 
siieeds away past long-stop, so that there are 
scored three leg-hyes, as runs are called when 
the ball glances off after hitting any [lart of tho 
batsman and not the bat 

Tho second ball causes Niekson to play back 
—that is, get nearer bis wicket; the third hall 
drives him back still further, and Slate, ob¬ 
serving this, pitches him a ball still farther up, 
which Nickson again tries to play back, but 
finds, to his surprise, that his career closes in 
tho attempt, with hit wicket. 

Jackson now joins Tomson, who has not yet 
scored. White bowls again, and Tomson mates 
a snick for two off his last ball. After an over 
or two the new-comer snicks one of Slate’s 
shooters into the slips, and is run out. He 
had run two, and would have got another, but 
when half way across his partner’s hesitation 
made him nin back, and before he could get 
into his ground Brown had got the hall and put 
down his wicket—that is, knocked off the bails. 

Kobson loses his wicket by stepping out of | 
his ground to meet a very innocent-looking, , 
dropping ball of White’s, which seems to pitch ] 
much nearer to him than it really does, breaks | 
hack—that is, twists suddenly at the pitch from , 
right to left—and, passing his bat, is well | 
taken by Brown, who knocks off the hails, and | 
so stumps him before ho can get back over the 
crease. 

Samson, after making a single, is bowled by 
a bailer of Slate’s, the ball rising from the 


it away towards point just before it passes his 
wicket—drives the next one above the bowler’s 
head, but not ipiite out of his I'caoh, and Slate 
springs up and secures it. 

In howling his next Kill Slate gets both feet 
in front of the bowling-crease, and is promptly 
noKiUed by the umpire—another notch to 
Slashington, but, like the wide, not spoiling tho 
maiden or counting as one of the balls in tho 
over. 

Sinison, after doing nothing but block for 
some time, just tipping the ball as it reaches 
him, suddenly launches out into a gigantic swipo 
to long-leg, and, getting well under the ball, 
skyes it into the hands of Block, who liad not 
to budge an inch to reach it. 

“ Last man in !” says our young friend, as 
Lawson walks to the wicket. 

The first bull he draws—that is, he holds his 
bat straight, and at such an angle that, as tho 
ball passes between his legs and tlie wickets, lie 
just touches it off to leg. Off his second ball, 
whicli ig Nomewliat over-pitched, he makes a 
forward liit in front of j)oint, half-way between 
a cut and a drive. The next ball Tomson 
manages to “ hit up ” a beautiful “ skyer ” to 
mid off, but the sun is in Black’s eyes, and ho 
I misses tlie catch, amidst a feiv jwlito observa- 
I tioii.s, such as “Mulled!” “Buttered?” 

I “ Butter-fingers ! ” and so on, ivhicli he seems 
! to be deaf to, and, as Tomson is so long making 
I up his mind, and fearing that itmu.st be caught, 
looks after tliehall insteadofat Lawson, he return.s 
it quick enough to save tlie run, and nothing is 
scored. The next ball, very swift, with lots of 
screw on, is snicked in to the slips, and being 
I fumbled somewhat by White in picking up, re¬ 
sults in a single. At last White takes ^w- 
son’s wicket by a short-pitched ball, which 
works in—that is, twists in from leg. Tho hall 
beats him completely ; he tries to play it for¬ 
ward, but misses, and his centre peg is upset. 

Tomson carries Ids bat out—that is, is not out 
man ; he also carried his bat through the inn¬ 
ings—that is, was first man in, and after wit¬ 
nessing the dow'nfall of his ten companions, re¬ 
mains not out. The telegraph shows on top line 
the total score, 42; on the second line, 10 for 
the wickets down ; on the third line, 6, Law¬ 
son’s runs ; and on the fourth line, 13, the runs 
obtained by Tomson. The full score of tho inn¬ 
ings is given herewitli, and, it is hoped, can be 
understood without further explanation. As 
the score of one innings is kept, so is the score 
of all. The gi’eat thing in keeping score, after 
keeping it correctly, is to score neatly. The 
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SCORING SHEET. 


MATCH phti/ed at BILBERY between SLASniNGTON and MOTRERTTIT on AUGUST 4, 1879. 


FliLST INNINGS 


Or'ler of 
uoiiiff in. 

; B:it?mi.‘ir3 Xaiues. 

Runs as Scored. ^ 

1 

.TOIINSO.V 



2 1 

' TOMSON 

i 

21221112 1 

3 

JULbSON 


3 4 

A i 

TMCK.SOV 



i 


1 

4 ' • 

fi ! 

■TAOKSON 


2 ! 

7 1 

ROBSON 

' 


8 

S.AMSON 


1 ! 

0 : 

1 

TKD.^^ON* 


2 

1ft 

i 

11 1 



SIJl.SOV 


1 

1 L.\-\V.SON 1 


2 2 2 


Byes 


Le« ))yps_S_ 

Wide halls 1 
Xo halls 1 


Bowled 


Runs at the lull of each Wicket 


[ How out. 

Bowler’s Name. 

Total. 

Bowletl 

wiiits 

0 

' 

Not i 

Out 

13 

T, H W 

Slate 1 

7 

C Green 

1 

Slnte 1 

0 

Hit wicket 

Slate 

4 

! Run 

Out ! 

o 

Stumped Brorni 

White 1 

0 

! Bowled 

1 1 

Slate 

1 

C and Bowled 

1 

' .Slate 

1 2 

' C Bl.ack 

1 Wlilte 

1 0 


Extras 

Total Tirst Insisos 


I 


1 for 0 

2 for 7 

I 3 for 10 

4 for 17 

5 for 19 

C for 20 

7 for 21 

8 for 23 

i 

9 for 29 


10 for 42 


BDWLIXt; AXALVSIS. FIRST INXINGS. 


I'.owlerd’ Names. WMes. 

No balls Details of Bowling. 

1 Overs 

Rims 

Maidens Wickets Wides ‘Nolmlla 

wiiito 

w • V y ' • • 

l|3 . , A A . 2 

X \} 

,1 .1 

. 2 

2 1 

W 1 
2 2 

2 • 

1 

1 

1 9.3 

20 

3 

« i 

.Slate ’ 1 

'i' ■ X 1 

1 : 4 w . 4 . w, 1 

2 ■ W 2 

. . 'w . 1 

X 

1 . 

■ 2 

i 

9 

ir. 

3 

9 1 I 1 I 


analysis should always be made. The number 
of overs, if niuUi[*iied by 4, gives you the 
number of balls bowled ; the runs obtained from 
each bowling arc tikeii from the figures in the 
squares ; the four «lots, or dots nnd w’s, in the 
squares, when the sr[uar© contains no other 
mark, are rras.serl to show the maidens ; the 
wicketa taken are totalled, as are the wides and 
no halls. 

And now, after an interval, Slashington, 
under the command of Jackson, takes the field, 
and Gold and Gr<'y appear at the wickets. 
Jackson starts bowling. From the first over a 
brace of singles is .scored. Lawson tnindbs 
from tlie other end. and olf his first ball Gold 
makes a two, then a single ; th»'n Grey add.s a 
three and Gold gets another single. Gold with 
his left elbow well up is playing over the balls 
and keeping them down ; Grey is in good form 
and evidently means to stay. After a time a 
hall from Jack.son kicks up from the pitch, and 
striking the liamlh* of the hat, h taken by 
point, and one wicket is down for ID runs. 

Brown is the next man, .ind runs come fast. 
The bowling is collarf<l and thoroughly beaten. 
The tflogiMph show.s then 30, then 40, and 
at last JacK'soii takes himself off and a ciiangc 
is made. * Tom.son goes on, aud after one or two 
overs Gold isc.iuglit:, slip knocking up the ball, 
which ho could only just reach with tho tips of 
his fingers, into the hands of Simson at long- 
stop. Then com'^s Black, and by good straight 
play, keeping his hat well ii]*riglit, careful 
timing—tliat is, hitting at the Imll with a 
knowledge of its pace and direction, and good 
wrist work—that i.s, aiding all ho doe3 with his 
arms, with nil he can with his wri.st, nins fioton 
apace. Lawson’.s slow.? are taken off ; Dickson 
is the next thnnge bowler put on, and Lawson 
goes to cover point. This is an improvement. 


D.ickson’s command of the ball is great, he 
seems to be able to put it w^here he pleases ; he 
bowls with his head, calculating and vaiydng 
every hall that he delivers. But the defence i.s 
obstinate, the batsmen cannot be parted. Tho 
howding is on the wicket, straight and difficult, 
and tho batsmen are stuck up, they cannot get 
a run. At last Brown begins to play unsteadily, 
gets off his feet, and in trying to play back at 
an awkward customer of Dickson’s is out leg 
before. Pink follows, then comes \yhito, aud, to 
make a long story short, Dickson covers himself 
with glory, takes the wickets of the rest of the 
Motherwit men, and their innfn^ concludes for 
04 runs, 52 in advance of Slasnington, Black 
carrying out his bat for a well-played 32. 

Siasiiington begins its second innings badly 
enough. Johnson again tries a big hit, is 
h.ad at short-leg by Lake, who had seen what ho 
was up to, and nin along to the left just in time 
to make a splendid left-handed catch, and he 
retires as the hero of a pair of spectacles, or a 
brace of ducks, as some one in the tent phrases 
it. Tomson shows his true form by feebly 
spooning a long-hop of White’s into mid- 
wicket’s hand.s, a feat which lie had tried un¬ 
successfully to perform in tho first innings. A 
ball gets up, glances off tho shoulder of Dickson's 
hat, and is caught behind tho wicket by long- 
stop. Here, however, comes a pause in the 
road to ruin. Hobson and Jack.son make a 
.stand, and things promise fairly, hut not for 
long. The wickets begin to fall again, and it 
seems as though Jlotherwit w’ould win in one 
innings. Simson gives unexpcctcrl trouble how- 
however ; the score grows, a one innings defeat 
is averted, tho 53 nins are gained, and the ninth 
wicket goes down. Lawson comes in and puts i 
some life into the last wicket, hits three 2's, | 
one after the other, then a 3, ofi' tho first ball of j 


the next over gets a 4, then a 2, and then i 
caught at point. All out for 67. 

Lake and Grey go in for Motherwit, and fi 
about half an hour Grey makes the winniiij 
hit, a drive to the on for 3. Motherwit wins b 
ten wickets, and amid the cheers of the specLi 
tors the players rush to the tent, the stump 
are drawn, and we leave the ground. 

{To he emtinued.) 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Atthor of “ Some of otte 
Fellows," etc. 

CHAPTER VI. 



put u 
nigt 
tow 
Sreg 
had told us of, an 
found there som 
letters. Two c 
oiur fellows wei 
to go home o 
Monday mominj 
They seemed, to I 
very glad to go 
but we all pri 
tended to pit 
them for having t 
give up trave 
ling. 

We were son 
ou, our own a< 
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nnt too, for the more the merrier, we uU 

1 

Ilicre waa a box also, which Mr. Grefrg 
i,:vl sfnt by rail, containiD^ some linen for 

■ vh of us, and a lot of other thin<:s. So 
T made ourselTes quite coinfortutile on 
^ ;n lay morning, and felt altogether Suu- 

ibe peojde aI.so, and tho town itself, 

' hni Sundayish. I don’t know that 

■ e' is such a word in tho English lan- 
."ize; but I know what it meiins, anil I 

jie a great many other people know what 
;■ means. I am very much afraid, though, 

:ii what I hare been told, that if the 
lord itself is not to he found in our dia- 
e t. not eren tho idea conveyeil by it is to 
fhsi’OTCred in some other countries. I 
131 told th.at foreigners consider a Simday 
::i England to be the dullest and dreariest 
ay in all the week ; they don't know how 
■.'1 get through it; they want their con- 
ettsand theatres, and I sands and prome- 
:i!es as usual. I ho ])0 we shall never 
. :.ie to such a state as that in Enghind. 

A Sundayish feeling is avery pleasant one, 
vl-n yon are used to it. I suppose it re- 
i.'iires habit to get to like it; but habit and 
Tin Commandments go very well toge- 
• T, and the Fourth is one of the b<‘st and 
; i['piest of them, Mr. Gregg says; and I 
.me with him. On a wet day Sunday is 
little dull at school, I must admit; hut I 
VIS very much struck with the clean, com- 
i rtable appearance of everything in the 
little town of Hopgood the day wo stayed 
litre. It was a real day of rest; and we 
united a rest, though we had enjoyed onr 
t-ivelling very much. Of course, if it had 
tot been Sunday we should have gone on 
o usual, and very likely should all have 
I tn knocked up before tho end of our 
ttcond week. As it was, wo rested, as a 
tJtter of course, and felt all the bettor 
' t it, to say nothing of the church. 
Prayer and provender hinder no man’s 
jinmey.” 

It was a nice old church, though 
without much architectural pretensions,” 
P«9ons said. So much the bettor; I 
ate pretensions of any sort, and e.speoially 
it s church. It had a good solid square 
t'wer, however, with a capital peal of 
tells in it, and was sober and ancient- 
loldng; real Gothic, not carpenters’ 
Gothic—plain stone and tiles, not stucco 
and paint, those are architectural pre- 
t naons if you like. The service was 
flain, too, without any pretensions there. 

Wc were doubtful whether we should 
£nd room for such a larTO party, and 
slould have gone early, hut, somehow 
or other, the time slipped by and we were 
lot all ready, and Parsons would have us 
pi together, so that when we entered the 
tliurchyard the bell had ceased ringing. 
There was an old man in the porch looking 
out, and as we were hesitating which door 
to go to, he beckoned to us. He led us 
to some good seats near tho pulpit, which 
Seemed to have been kept on purpose for us, 
sa l, counting heads sts we went in, he 
arannured to himself, “ Thut-tane; all 
right.” He had evidently heard of our 
amval at Hopgood, and kindly took an 
mterest in us. Perhaps ho had seen ns 
eritcr the town the previous evening in our 
bickerbockers tmd knapsacks—not iTi our 
hiapsacka, of course, else he could not have 
us ; but my meaning is plain. So was 
■he sermon. Mr. Gregg likes us to remcm- 
the texts. Any one can do that, he 
rsys, and if all the rest were forgotten it 
Would be something gained to have learnt 
A verse or two of Scripture by heart. Mul¬ 


tiply that liy lot. for two sermons each 
.'suiiiluy, and it makes more than a hundred 
verses every year. 

Ilut we could remember a good deal of 
the sennon itself that day, for it seemed as 
if it had been made on purpose for us. I 
don't suppose it was, though, for I heard 
two very old jieoplo talking together as 
they waiked dow'ii the churchyard path, 
and saying it might have been made on 
purjsiso for thorn. The text was — 

We are journeying unto the place of 
which the Lord said, I will give it you: 
come thou with us, and wo will do thee 
good: for the Lord hath sjiokcn good con¬ 
cerning Israel.” 

It made me think not only of ourselves 
and our tour, but of that poor tramp. I 
was sorry we had cast him off, instead of 
trying to “do him good.” It set other 
jieople thinking, too. appirently. I shall 
always reineiuher that text. Our whole 
life is hut a jouniey. 

In the afternoon wc went out for a walk 
in the fields. Parsons would not allow 
bird.snesting or ginger-beer. As we were 
returning we met the clergyman who had 
preached in the morning, and he stopiied 
us and began shaking hands with us. Then 
he asked us to go to liis house, and was 
very polite and kind. He seemed to know 
all about us, and his wife made a great 
fuss with Nat Wilkins, who was always a 
little out of spirits about his mother and 
father. He told us wo could have our 
own seats again in the evening; he had 
desired tho sexton to keep them on purpose 
for us. 

‘‘ How did you know we were coming ? ” 
Parsons a.sked. 

” Mr. Gregg wrote to me.” 

“Oh, then, you know Mr. Gregg? 
Everybody seems to know Mr. Gregg.” 

“ I don’t know him personally,” ihe 
vicar said, “ but as he had arranged for 
you to spend Sunday in this town ho natu¬ 
rally wrote to me, as a brother clergyman, 
and asked me to look after you a UtUe, and 
of coarse I did so. I hope you are com¬ 
fortable at your lodgings.” 

“ Yes, thank you. Wo are staying at 
the Oxford Arms.” 

“ 1 know it. I went to see the landlord 
yesterday.” 

“ It was very kind of yon.” 

“ Not at all. People often write to me, 
as the clergyman of the parish, on behalf 
of their friends or fellow-parishioners who 
may bo coming this way. It is done all 
over the country. We are all one family, 
you know, and ought to feel an interest in 
each other, and I hope wo do,” 

“Yes, sir,” Parsons answered, very 
meekly; “ yes, sir, and we arc all journey¬ 
ing to the same place too.” 

The vicar seemed pleased at that. After¬ 
wards I told him about our tramp. 

“ Ah, poor fellow,” he said, “ you should 
have brought him with you to the church ; 
you should have said to him as Moses said 
to Hobab: ‘ Como with us and we will do 
thee good.’ But 1 suppose you couldn’t 
have persuaded him; poor fellow—poor 
fellow 1 ” 

Of course we all went to church again 
in the evening. I am not sure that we 
should have done so, for some of us had 
been talkiiig of going to a little village 
about a mil e away—only a Sabbath day’s 
journey—to look at a river where wo were 
told there was some good fishing, but after 
our meeting with the vicar we all agreed 
we ought to go to church again instead. 
The sexton was waiting for ns, as before, 
. in the porch, and he led us to our seats and 


counted us, and said again, “ Thut-tane 
—all right.” 

The text in the evening was—“ Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and coiujiel 
them to como in, that my house may be 
tilled.” Again it seemed as if tho sermon 
had been mado on purpose for us. 'When 
he spoke of the poor and ignorant, and 
vicious people in the streets and lanes, and 
showed how our blessed Saviour loves and 
cares for them all, and how He ate and 
drank with sinners in order to do them 
good, I felt sorry that we had not tried to 
be of use to that jioor tramp; but I doubt 
whether we could have induced him to 
“ conic with us ” to tho church, even if we 
hadtlioughtof it. Thevicarbimselfhadsaid, 
“ 1 suppose you couldn’t have jiersuoded 
him ‘i ” But we had not tried; we had been 
too anxious to get rid of him. I was 
thinking about this when, happening to 
look along the aisle, I saw a face near tho 
church door which seemed to be familiar to 
me. I could not at first tell where I had 
•I'en it before, but I was so much struck 
with it, that I could not help turning my 
eyes towards it again and again. It was a 
boy, dressed in a very shabby corduroy suit, 
with a woollen comforter roimd his neck, 
though the evening was so warm. His eyes 
were fixed upon the preacher; his mouth 
was open, and his ears also, that was quite 
clear, for ho was listening with the greatest 
attention and seemed to W devouring every 
word that was spoken. When the sermon 
was over, he sighed, got up, and, with a. 
glance round him, turned to go out. The 
eexton stopped him, and he waited while 
tho conclm^g hymn was sung. 'When I 
next looked up be was gone. 

That face haunted me. It was not an un¬ 
common face : there was nothing marked or 
particular about it; quite the contrary ; but 
I could not get it out of my mind. I spoke 
to the other follows, but they bad not 
noticed it. I thonght, perhaps, toey would 
have said it was a little like our tramp; if 
so, I should have said the same; but if 
there was any resemblance at all, it was so 
uncertain that I did not suppose it could 
possibly be he. It might have been his 
brother, though, if tramps ever have 
brothers. That reminds me again of what 
the vicar said—“ We are all one family, you 
know.” 

Tuetday. — It was very hot yesterday. 
Axcis's thermometer was higher in the 
shade than he had ever known it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is a little out of order over 
since ho throw his stick at the bull, or 
cow. So he cannot tell to within about 
thirty degrees Fahrenheit what it ought to 
be. The clouds, he said, were cirrut, but 
I could only see a few streaks of feathery 
white, high up. Smart remarked that they 
would have been much more eerioua if they 
had been blacker and lower down, betoken¬ 
ing rain ; but Axels answered, innocently, 
that in that case they would not have been 
cirrus, but nimbus. The wind was in tho 
west, or would have been, Axels said, only 
there was none. 

We went out for our usual tour of in¬ 
spection before breakfast, and then came 
back and sat down to table. Presently we 
missed Tucker. It was not often that 
Tucker was absent from meals, and we 
thought he must have overslept himself; 
nothing else could account for his apathy 
on such an occasion as breakfast. We were 
just going to look for him when my 
brother Fred entered the room. Ho had 
Ixi.'n studying natural history by the river¬ 
side, and had two small fishes, not much 
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larger than minnows, strung through the 
gills upon a rush. 

“ Look,” he said; 
“ I have caught 
all these ; they are 
trout; we will 
have them cooked 
for breakfast. 
iWhere’s Tucker ? ” 
“ In bed, most 
likely; we have 
not seen him.” 

“ He’s not in 
bed,” Fred answer¬ 
ed; ‘‘he went fish¬ 
ing with me; he 
caught two nearly 
as large as these, 
and was going to 
catch two more if 
he could to make up 
a dish ; that was a 
hour ago, nearly. I 
went farther up^the stream and left him 
sitting on the bank. He was gone when I 
came back, and I expected I should find 
bim here. I hope he has not fallen in and 
got drowned.” 

We were alarmed at the thought, and 
some of us ran down at once to the river to 
look for Tucker, but we could see nothing 
of him. 

'• We had better get the drags,” said 
Homiblow. 

“ Why, you don’t really think he is 
drowned P ” 

‘‘ I hope not, but you know he did not 
come to breakfast.” 



‘‘This is where he was sitting,” said 
Fred; ‘‘ and I declare the ground is all 
wet.” 

” That looks alarming,” Parsons said, 
inspecting the spot. ‘‘ Only, don’t you see, 
he could not have made the ground wet by 
falling into the water." 

“ He would have made himself wet, 
though, most likely ” 

“ Yes; and this shows that if he fell in 
ho must have got out again.” 

‘‘ I don’t see how he could get out, the 
bank is so steep; and—oh, I say !—look 
here ; here are his two fish ; he would never 
have left them behind him if he had got 
out. Still, how came the place where he 
was sitting to be so wet ? ” 

We puzzled over this for a few moments, 
and then walked slowly along the bank. 
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looking into the river, half expecting to sec 
the form of our poor schoolfellow lying en¬ 
tangled among the weeds at the bottom. 
We were passing the door of a water-mill, 
near which was a suspicious-looking sluice, 
when we heard a lamentable cry as of some 
one in pain or distress. 

‘‘ That’s Tucker’s voice,” said my brother. 
‘‘ He must be in there.” 

We opened the door. The first thing that 
met our view was a great furnace all 
aglow, for the water being low the mill was 
being worked by steam. The furnace door 
was open and a tremendous heat came from 
it. Opposite the fire, and not very far off, 
was a sack full of something set up on end 
and leaning against a bench. The sack was 
tied together at the mouth, and seemed to 
have a sort of red knob sticking out of it. 
On looking at it more attertiv“” , we found 
that the red knob was Tueaer’s head and 
face. 

‘‘ Oh, puU me away,” he cried, ‘‘ you 
fellows ! Pull me away, do. I can’t stir 
hand or foot, and I’m melted.” 

We hastened to the rescue, and dragging 
him away from the furnace, imtied him. 

‘‘ What has happened ?” we asked. 

“Poo-ooh!” he said, fanning himself 
with a comer of the sack. ‘‘Poo-ooh—fell 
into the river—pulled out—don’t know 
how.” 

‘‘Whatthen? You didn’t tie yourself up 
in this sack.” 

“ Miller came—took off clothes to dry— 
put me into this thing—set me before the 
fire to keep me from catching cold—went 
away and left me; baked—I am; roasted; 
boiled; look at me! ” 

He was as red as a lobster, and perspir¬ 
ing frightfully. Presently the miller 
appeared. 

Hullo ! he said. “ Fire has burnt 
up rather quicker than I expected. Capital 
coals ; good draft, too ; found it strongish, 
didn’t you ? Never mind; do yon good; 
keep you from catching cold. Clothes dry 
too by this time; put ’em on. Mind you 
don’t go tumbling uito the water again. If 
that chap had not caught hold of you with 
the boathook, and c^ed to me to come 
and pull you out, you might have been 
drowned. Why don’t you learn to 
swim ? ” 

‘‘ AVhat chap was it ? ” Tucker asked. 

“Don’t know,” said the miller; “a 
working lad of some sort. Wanted me to 
give him a job, but I couldn’t, so he went 
off somewhere else.” 

We all thanked the miller very much for 
his timely help, and ’Tucker said he should 
have liked to give the boy who first caught 
hold of him half his pocket-money, and to 
get some more from his father, but the 
miller could not tell us anything about 
him. 

While Tucker was putting on his clothes 
we went about the miU, inspecting it. 

“ I observe that one of the most impor¬ 
tant manufactures of this neighbourhood is 
flour,” said Homiblow. 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Axels, 
“ this is an undershot-wheel.” 

“No,” said the miller; “it’s a breast- 
wheel.” 

Then he showed us the difference. It 
seems there are three sorts of mill-wheels. 
An undershot-wheel is moved by the water 
flowing under it in a kind of trough, and 
carrying the float boards with it. It is Uke 
the paddle of a steamboat, only the water 
moves the wheel instead of the wheel strik¬ 
ing the water. It is the worst sort of 
wheel, because a great deal of the force of 
the water is lost. 



A breast-wheel has the float-boai 
closer together, and the water conics up 
them from a channel about half way 
the wheel, so it carries the floats down 
its weight as well as by its impulse. 

But the best wheel of all is the oversh* 
The water is conducted to the top of i 
wheel, and the floats are turned upwari 
so as to form a set of trenches or buckc 
which are filled at the top, and emp 
themselves at the bottom; so that one si 
of the wheel is carried down loaded w: 
the weight of the water, while the otl 
side rises without any. 

Axels said he should make a real wab 
miU as soon as he got back to school; or 
as there is no water there I don’t see wl 
good it wiU be. 

“A water-wheel can’t work withe 
water,” said the miUer; “so when t 
river is low we have to get up steam, 
you see.” 

I don’t know how long Axels wov 
have stayed there if we would have 
him. He wanted to examine the mi 
stones and all the machinery, and t 
steam-engine as weU. I don't think 
would have minded being tied up in I 
sack before the furnace as Tucker was if 
could have had a good view of the engi 
as weU. We carried him off at last, almi 
by force. 

“ I caught two big fish,” said Tuck 
despondingly, as we were going away. ‘ 
left them on the bank, and somebody I 
taken them. I meant to have had th( 
cooked for breakfast.” 

His bath had made him hung;ry. 



In consequence of these adventures v 
started late, and did not make much of 
journey. To-morrow we are going up 
mountain. I am told we shall be able 
see a long way from the top of it, and thi 
there are no very serious difBcidties in tl 
ascent. 

Axels asked a man at the place whei 
we are staying whether there were ex 
guides to be had to show us the ws; 
and he said, “ Yes ; as msmy as we lik^, 
and pointed to a school, consisting chieli 
of infants—not like Smalley, though—wi 
were just then rushing out into the roa( 
school being over. They were no bigg« 
than the midge, so we said Nat Willni 
should be our guide, and we would have n 
other. 

(To bo eontinuod.) 
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HOW I CAPTURED MY FIRST 
SLAVER. 

By S. Whitchurch Sadler, r.n:, 

Author 0/ “ The Ship of Jot* *' The African 

CrMutr,” tie. 

CHAI*TRR I. 

“ rpHE captain wants you on the quarter- 
1 deck, sir." 

“ All right, 
qusrtermaa- 
ter." 

Obedien t 
to the som- 
moM, I rose 
from thehard 
lockers of 
the midehip- 
men’e berth, 
put on the 
jacket which 
had been 
doing duty 
rolled up as 
a pillow, 
snatched the 
first uniform 
cap that 
came han¬ 
diest, and 
made my way 
npthel^der. 

The berth 
of a ten-gun 
brig on the 
West Coast 
of Africa 
during a 
calm is about 
the hottest 
place I know; 
but really the 
upper deck 
this broiling 
afternoon 
seemed even 
worse, al¬ 
though awn¬ 
ings were 
spread fore 
and aft. The 
sea-breeze, 
after blowing 
faintly for an 
hour or two, 
had died 
sway ; the 
sails flapped 
idly from the 
yards, and on 
the smooth 
surface of 
the dark 
brown water 
her Majes¬ 
ty’s cmiser 
Vixen curt¬ 
seyed grace- 
ftdly as the 
ground-swell 
heaved 
beneath. 

“ Away there ! second cutters,” piped 
the boatswain’s mate, just as I touched my 
cap to Captain Stanley. 

Now the second cutter was in my charge, 
so I knew at once there was some work cut 
out for me, even before the captain spoke. 

“ Man and arm your boat, hfi-. Charlton, 
snd take a week’s provisions. After the 
men have had their supper this evening 
yon will pull inshore, and keep a strict 
watch on the mouth of this little river, the 
Lelunda. Do you see it ? ” 


Stepping on the after oarronade slide, he 
pointed to the white smf fringing the low 
fine of coast abreast the ship some four or 
miles off. 

” There is the bar, just where the surf 
breaks thickest and farthest out, near that 
solitary palm-tree. If the bar gets quieter, 
and any slaver up the river should venture 
out, do you think yon could give a good 
account of her ? ” 


"Two of our men fait backward*, wounded." 

“ I will try, sir.” 

“ Very well. Mind, I don’t want you to 
cross the bar. Now, bear a hand and get 
your boat ready. You may as well ask the 
assistant-surgeon to put you up some 
quinine, or you will be all down with fever 
when the land-wind blows off those man¬ 
grove swamps.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and I set to work joy¬ 
fully. 

Not much packing up was wanted for 
the cruise; a blanket suit, an extra flannel 


shirt, my sword, and one of the ship’s big 
pistols, that was all. Jack Steerwell, tho 
coxswain, took these things down to the 
boat, and my own preparations were com¬ 
plete. 

There was a small cooking-stove, which 
could boU our cocoa; but the week’s salt 
provisions had to be dressed on board 
beforehand, so it was nearly five o’clock 
when I was able to make tho report,— 

“ Second 
cutter all 
ready, sir.” 

Then I took 
my place in 
the stern- 
(heets, the 
coxswain be¬ 
hind tiUer in 
hand, and the 
boat's crew 
on tho 
thwarts with 
oars tossed. 

While wait¬ 
ing thus for 
cave to sho^ o 
off, there 
came running 
to the gang- 
w a y the 
youngest 
midshipman 
in the ^p, a 
bright little 
fellow who 
had lately 
come out to 
join, and who 
looked much 
more fit to be 
his mother’s 
pet at home 
than to en¬ 
dure the pe¬ 
rils and hard¬ 
ships of Afri¬ 
can cruising. 

With one 
jump this 
young gen¬ 
tleman, dirk 
in hand, was 
in the boat, 
almost 
knocking mo 
over. 

“ Now, 
Merton, what 
do you want? 
You very 
nearly 
wounded one 
of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s offi¬ 
cers with that 
little toast¬ 
ing - fork of 
yours ” —for 
the dirk had 
fallen out of 
its sheath, 
and was now 

sticking upright and quivering in the 
bottom of the boat close to my toe. 

“ I am so sorry, Charlton. Please don’t 
mind. But, oh! Isn’t it jolly! The cap¬ 
tain has given me leave to go in the boat.” 
The boy was quite out of breath with haste 
and excitement. 

Well, it really was exciting, and I was glad 
to have him with mo. There was no time to 
tell him so, for Captain Stanley was now 
leaning over the side, his keen eye scanning 
each man of the crew in turn; and he was 
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80 long about it, and I so longing to get 
away, that it seemed as if he never would 
have finished. At last, however— 

“Shove off, Mr. Charlton. Good-bye, 
and success to you. Take care of Mer¬ 
ton.” 

He lifted his cap courteously. I re¬ 
turned the salute. The next moment the 
oars dropped in the water, and wo were 
pulling, steadily and quietly, towards the 
imltnown shore. 

A farewoU waving of caps from the 
ofiicers and men crowding the side, and 
then the dear old cruiser made sail, and 
stood to the northward towards the mouth 
of the Congo. 

I don’t believe there was ever midshipman 
happier than I when watching those 
lessening sails ! The chance that I had 
longed for, even dreamed about, had come 
at last. A good brush with a slaver might 
bring anything, yes, even a lieutenant’s 
commission, for I had already “ passed.” 

The command was but a small one—a 
boat with eleven men and one small boy. 
But I felt as proud and happy as any 
captain of a line-of-battle ship. 

In half an hour we were nearing the 
edge of the bar. 

“ Bog your pardon, sir,” said Steerwell. 
“ Don’t you think we are dose enough ? ” 

There was no doubt about it at all, for as 
ho spoke the surf curled and broke just 
astern, the spray giving us aU a good duck¬ 
ing. 

We backed out a few strokes after this 
gentle warning, and the men rested on 
their oars. 

Now it wanted barely half an hour to 
sunset; and simset in the tropics, where 
there is no twilight, means darkness. It 
was no use while the surf ran so high try- 
ing to get nearer inshore. We were exactly 
in the right position, opposite the mouth 
of the river, with the big palm-tree in full 
view, so I dedded to anchor, and make 
ourselves snug for the night. 

" Lay your oars in, men, and get the 
anchor out.” 

The little anchor plashed overboard, 
carrying with it some fathom and a half 
of chain. Three or four more fathoms were 
veered out, and the boat swung to the 
current, broadside on to the shore. 

The next duty was to examine arms, and 
naake everything ready for a night surprise 
or night attack. The boat’s crew had their 
cutlasses—things in those days with blades 
uncommonly like straightened-out iron 
hoops. You might bruise or stun your 
enemy with a good stroke, but as to making 
a clean cut, that was quite out of the ques¬ 
tion. Then each man carried a mu^et, 
and there were also a couple of long board¬ 
ing pikes, which might do good service in 
a cutting-out affair. Steerwell, Merton, 
and I hod a ship’s pistol apiece. Last and 
least was there not that dread weapon—the 
youngster’s dirk! 

Pistols sod muskets were carefully 
loaded, the binnacle lamp was lighted, but 
well shaded over, and then night came on. 
With the darkness came also the first breath 
of the land-wind, a damp,chillyair, making 
us glad to put on our blanket clotlung. 

Some hot tea did us all good ; and the 
men lighted their pipes and spun yams. 
Songs wouldn’t do, lest the noisy choruses 
should betray our position. 

Now on board the Vixen there was an ex¬ 
cellent custom of having short prayers read 
morning and evening on the quarter-deck. I 
could do no better than follow such a good 
ezianiple, so at eight o’clock the word was 
■ i-^sed, “Outpipes,” and the men faced | 


aft, while by the light of the binnacle, un¬ 
covered for the moment, I read the beauti¬ 
ful prayer ordered to be “ used in her 
Majesty’s Navy every day.” 

That first night of our cruise was any¬ 
thing but pleasant. The boat, being broad¬ 
side on to the swell, would roll; and at 
each roll Merton and I, who were lying on 
opposite sides of the stem-sheets, generally 
found our way to the bottom of the boat. 
At last wo decided upon stopping there, on 
John Bunyan's principle, 

“He that is down need fear no fall," 
and for the rest of the first watch wo 
managed to do pretty well. 

At twelve o’clock I turned out, or, more 
correctly speaking, sat up, and kept the 
four long hours of the middle watch. Very 
long they were, with no excitement, no 
sound to disturb their monotony, save the 
duU, regular beat of the B\irf. 

CHAPTEK II, 

The bright stars of the Southern Cross 
at length paled in the dawn, and the sun’s 
level rays reached us over the low land to 
the eastward. 

“ Come, rouse and bit! ” I said, waking 
up the youngster, who still slumbered 
peacefully, curled up in what ought to 
have been a most uncomfortable position. 

With a little shiver Merton awoke, and 
the first words he uttered mi opening his 
eyes were, 

“ Why, how yellow you look! ” 

No doubt it was true enongk; wo all 
looked pale and seedy. A glass of the 
doctor’s quinine brightened us up consi¬ 
derably, and after some cocoa sod biscuit 
we were ready for anything in the way of 
adventure. 

■ Not a sail was in sight,- nor were there 
signs of any habitation on shore. Waery 
- work it would be waiting day after day 
and night after night, if afteriaUno slaver 
came near! 

I was peering through the glass in the 
forlorn hope of discovering some vessel at 
anchor up the stream, v^cn the sudden 
thought flashed across myrnindj “Why not 
attempt to go up the river?” 

“Steerw^,” I said, “ don’t you think 
wo might cross the bar ? ” 

“ Well, sir, the surf has gone down 
pretty considerably since last night. I 
don’t say but what it might be - done. If 
you do'try, now is the time, before the 
soa-broeze sets in.” 

“ Then wt will do it Up anchor, men! ” 

There was one little qualm at my heart 
while the boat’s crew were hauling in the 
cable, hand over hand. Our orders were 
simply to guard the mouth of the river. 
How would Captain Stanley look if any 
I accident happened! A vision of a court- 
martial rose before my eyes, and I whis¬ 
pered to Merton, 

“ ‘ Dismissed the service for disobedience 
of orders! ’ Don’t you think that will be 
the sad ending to your poor messmate’s 
career?” 

“Nonsense!” said the boy, who was all 
excitement at the prospect of adventures 
up the unknown river. “ Was Nelson 
tried for disobedience of orders at Copen¬ 
hagen, when ho put the telescope to his 
blind eye and vowed he couldn’t sec the 
recall signal ? ” 

“ A flattering comparison. Master Mer¬ 
ton, Anyhow, let us hope that if we 
bring a fine slaver alongside the Vixen the 
captain will condone the fault.” 

We pulled slowly towards the edge of 
, the bar, waiting our opportunity. I 


watched until a bigger wave than usual 
came rolling in, the edge curling over as it 
rushed onwards, threatening to capsiie the 
boat. Now was our time. 

“ Give way, men ! ” 

The wave broke just astern. Surrounded 
by a mass of boiling, hissing foam, we 
were home along with tremendous velocity, 
until its force w-as spent, A short lull, and 
another wave, curling up, broke over the 
stem, half swamping the boat. The mec 
gave way with a will; half a dozen des¬ 
perate strokes and we were over the bar 
and safely floating on the smooth waters 
of the Lclunda. 

“ Very well done indeed, men ! ” I said, 
as my panting boat’s crew rested on their 
oars. And looking astern at the long lines 
of tumbling surf, it did seem a feat to be 
proud of. There is always a drawback to 
every happiness, however, and mine came 
in the shape of a whisper from little Mer¬ 
ton, “I say, Charlton; how do you mean, 
to get back again ? ” 

Yomigsters should not ask impertinent 
questions, especially when their superior 
officer doesn’t know how to answer thorn, 
so I desired him, rather sternly, to see the 
boat properly baled out, while I landed, 
and took a look round. 

There was a bit of rising ground on the 
left, or south bonk, just where the solitary 
pahn-tree grew. I stepped on shore, my 
foot sinking in the clear, fine sand, and, 
telling the midshipman to keep a bright 
look-out and allow no one to land, made 
my way towards this spot. 

The tree stood like an advanced sentinel 
where the thick “ bush ” ended and the 
sandy shore began. I was within a few 
yards, when from behind the trunk there 
suddenly rushed out a Mack object, which 
as suddenly disappeared amidst the thick 
foliage of the bush. 

Somewhat taken aback by the vision, 1 
started off in pursuit, but, entangled in tin 
low prickly shrubs and caught by the lonfi 
creepers hanging down from the tallei 
trees, I made no way. I stopped and lis¬ 
tened, but could hear no sound of my re¬ 
treating friend. 

“ Query; friend or foe ? ” thought I. 

Wliiz ! An arrow flashed by, buryinj 
itself in the palm-tree a few yards behind 

A plain, downright answer that to m; 
unspoken question. 

Well, it was no use remaining there an; 
longer as a target. The eye of a blac! 
man could pierce the gloomy recosses c 
the bush, and his feet find a path -where a 
to me was dark and pathless. I tumet 
and, first taking the trouble to puU tb 
arrow out of the tree as a curio for yoim 
Merton, walked towards the boat. 

I walked, but—may I confess it ?— 
should have liked torun, had it been possib! 
for an ofBcer under such circumstances f 
run, which it was not. But it is such a 
odd, funny feeling, expecting every rac 
ment to have an arrow in your book ! Yc 
give an involuntary twitch, first to or 
shoulder, then to the other, wondcrir 
which is going to be struck first. Tin 
you have a queer sensation up the small < 
your back, and if a mosquito bites yoi 
neck you start, thinking that it has con 
at last. 

All this I felt now, but through it all 
walked steadily and quietly to the rive 
side. 

“I say,” inquired Merton, takiiisi; t 
arrow from my hand as I stepped into t 
boat. “ Have you been shooting un 
body ? ” 

“ No, you goose; but somebody ha.a ho 
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shwting mo. Don’t try nn 3 ' oxjH'riinoiifs 
«-ith that srrow-heu J; tlie chancoa arc it 
is fMiisone.'i.” 

The boy h.ad Ix-on grossing the point with 
I.is finp'r, but now be dropjx'd the arrow 
rillr r in a huiT}'. 

lly little advi iiture damiwd our lio;« s of 
j surprise. On the other kuml, the very 
: itt of there beintj a man stationt.d to watcli 
.'’irinoTOments looked well; or, a.s I over- 
!;. ard Jack .Stcorwcll putting it to one of 
Lis chums, 

“ If there hadn’t Ix'en something to keep 
cuanl over thcro wouldn’t have been no 
s ntry, don't you sec y " 

It was now eight o’clock, and the sun 
high in the heavens. Xot a breath of wiinl 
tli w, and the heat was sick ning. In ' 
mother hour wo might hojio the sea- I 
freeze would set in—a fair wind for sailing ! 
.;p the river. It was bettor to risk the loss 
I an hour than to e.xhaust th(' men's I 
-tn-ngth by too long a pull in the ex- | 
geaie heat. , | 

So we explored a cool spot a little higher ! 
ri on the opjsosito side of the river, under ; 
'30 shadow of some tres's growing close to ' 
tsc water’s eilgo. It was rather nasty ' 
vork pushing the boat through the slimy , 
ui ill-smelling mangroves; and once, .as 
ve passes! a hank of horrible black mml. 
llcrton exclaiuietl, “ I say, tbswe's a log of j 
tod waddling away down to the wats r ! ” | 
Of course the next moment we saw that 
t Tas a crocodile. And then, if I basl not , 
•uatebed the pistol out of bis hand just in ; 
time, he would have tired at the ugly crea- , 
lure. I 

" Blaze away,” I said, “ as much as you ' 
'fe after our prize is taken. Meanwhile, j 
V' don't want everybody to know our ' 
vlcreabouts, or wo shall have a slaver’s 
rew taking pot shots at us comfortably 
tram behind those trees.” 

- I 

cn.vrTKU III. 

Fgoii our lurking-place in the mangroves 
ve could look right out to seaward across 
tic bar. Impatiently wo waited for the 
"'a-breoze. At length a catspaw here and 
ti re touched the waters, and then the 
stole surface was gradually rulHed into 
Hie, the wavelets sparkling and glistening 
la the sunbeams as the glorious breeze 
isept past. 

Pushing out once more into the stream, 
»e hoisted our lugsails, and though at first 
the boat barely stemmed the current, yet 
soon the wind freshened, and we mode 
good way. 

We had been sailing, I suppose, for about 
aa hour without anything suspicious turn¬ 
ing up, when the river, which so far had 
'wen a broad stream running due oast ami 
West, narrowed, making a sharp turn to 
our right. Sails, being now of no more use, 
vere lowered, and oars got out. Cautiously 
pulled round the bend of tho river. 1 
i'Xiked ahead, and there, not a hundred 
finis off, was the loveliest schooner ever 
am set eyes on, lying close to tlio bank, 
vith sails loose. The docks were crowded 
with men, both black and white ; ami pad- 
king romid tho vessel was a whole fleet of 
JUiall eanoes. 

A shout rose up from the schooner’s deck 
our boat’s nose showed round the point, 
Md at the sound the negroes in the canoes 
wv.? one look, and then paddled away in 
itrror. 

"Hurrah, my lads I” I called out, “a 
kz' n good strokes, and she is ours.” As 
1 ?i“ike, however, a puff of white smoke 
•1 la the schooner, and a tiny sjilash in the 
vitcr just ahead of the boat, showed that j 


I the prize was not to bo gained without a 
' struggle. 

j A second puff, ami then a whole rattle of 
mii.skitry sent the bullets piii^iii;/ all 
' around. Young Merton, who had never 
: before' been umler fire, lowered bis bead 
i involuntarily, and then looked up into my 
I face, half ush:imo<l. 

I •• Never mind, my boy,” I eaiil. placing 
I my hand on bis shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t be 
I afraid of ducking your head to a shot.” 

I We were ra]>i'ily closing now. Indeed. 

it was high tine', for the fire was beginning 
t to tell. Two of our men fell backwards 
I from the thwarts, wounded, the oars slip- 
j)ing from their bands and floating asteiii. 
Merton and I bad just time to give one 
shot Bpiice in return, when we dashed 
alongside, and the slaver's fire ceased. 

.So low was tho schooner in the water, 
that it was easy work enough to climb up 
into the main chains. Then with one 
spring I gained tho deck, the boat’s crew 
following close behind. 

The cneinj’ had fled ; not a soul was left 
on deck. Running to tho side nearest tho 
shore, I saw the last of them disappearing 
in tho bush. Evidentlj’, as soon as wo 
camo alongside, the slaver’s crew had 
jumped on shore, not caring to wait for any 
cxchringe of cutlass blows. 

Merton looked rather disappointed at 
such an easy victory. I fancy he had been 
indulging in a dream of single combat with 
a magnificent Spanish cajitain, who, after 
many bard cuts given and received, was 
to sink on one knee and present his sword 
gracefully, “ SeiTor Inglcso, j'ou have con- 
cpiered. I yield mo to your valour.” 

What a piroud moment that was when I 
trod tho deck of my first prize 1 And now 
to overhaul her. 

Several muskets, bearing traces of having 
been roi^ently discharged, were lying about; 
but although there were fittings amidships 
for a gun, j’tt there was no “ Long Tom” 
on board now, rather a lucky circumstance 
for us, as one shot might have blown the 
boat out of the water. 

Womlcrhig a little what had become of 
this gun, I went forward with Stcerwoll. 

1 On tho forec.astle the bars were in their 
places sticking out of tho windlass, and on 
I looking over tho bows we saw the cable 
j straight up and down. 

I “ She must have been just gettingunder 
: way, sir, as we came in sight! ” exclaimed 
i the coxswain. 

“ Then if so, she has her cargo of slaves 
already on board.” was my thought, 
glancing at tho main hatchway, which was 
closely covered over. 

“ Clear away that hatch ! ” 

Tho order was quickly obeyed. A hor- 
j riblo sight met our e 3 ’es as through the' 
sickening atmosphere that arose from that 
pit of misery we gazed upon a mass of 
closely-packed humanit 3 -. There they lay, 
tho victims of the accursed slave trattic; 
men, women, children, babes in arms, all 
stowed so thickly that .as the pure light of 
heaven streamed down, and tho panting 
creatures struggled to got a breath of the 
fresh air that came through the open 
hatchway, numbers of the young and 
weakl 3 ’ ones were trodden imder foot. 

If we had not s(.t to work at once I verily 
believe that one half of the.se unhapi) 3 ' 
beings would have been suffocated. But 
‘‘Jack” was equal to tho emergency. The 
■slaves nearest tho hatchway were hastily 
draggi:d on deck until room snfticient had 
bi'cii made for our men to get below. Then 
tho women and children wore carefully 
handed up—none too soon; two of the little 


ones had already drawn their last ‘oreaths, 
and were lying lifeless in their mothera* 
arms. 

Thcro were about three hundred in all. 
and the upper deck began to get too 
crowded. Going below, I found that there 
were only full-grown men remaining, and 
that the atmo.spliere, althougli bad enough, 
wiLs endurable, so I stopped any more 
from going on deck. 

Fine stalwart fellows these were, bnt 
whether an 3 ’ of them as yet understood 
tlie 3 ' were *o longer slaves was doubtful. 
M 3 - own heart was grateful enough at 
having been the means of setting them 
free; and thinking that perhaps a few 
words of English or Spanish might have 
been picked up from trading vessels, I 
began to speak, when—crash, ihittl .'—a 
round shot came tearing through the side, 
burying itself in the chest of a negro sitting 
by me. 

Ho, poor fellow 1 sank down without a 
moan, but a yell arose from his frightened 
companions, some of whom had been, 
wounded by splinters. Tho next moment 
I was on deck. 

From an elevated spot of ground abreast 
of tho schooner, the smoke rising up from 
a discharged gun showed the position of 
the enemy. Close by, half hidden by tho 
thick foliage, and hitherto unobserved, 
were some native huts, and the long, low 
roof of a slave barracoon. 'While I looked 
a fiash burst forth, and a second shot, not 
so well aimed this time, whistled over oar 
heads, covering tho deck with siiUnten as 
it grooved itself a passage through tho 
mainmast. 

Wo were in a regular mess. Captora 
that gun wo must or we were lost. It 
would be dangerous work landing and 
making the attack in face of that fire, bat 
I knew what British seamen could do. 
Already they had run to the ship’s sids^ 
waiting to jump into the boat. 

But why do they hesitate, and then tom 
away ? 

I looked over the gangway. The cutter 
was indeed alongside, but she was full of 
water, and only kept from sinking by tho 
boat’s painter, which was made fast to the 
schooner. Tho bullets which had struck 
her ns we pulled towards the prize had no 
doubt gone through the bottom. 

Only one chance, for us now. 

‘ ‘ Quick, men 1 man the windlass and get 
tho anchor up.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the men m 
forward. 

A third shot, 'well-aimed this time. It 
passed through the thin planking of the 
schooner’s deck, scattering death and con¬ 
fusion amongst the shrieking blacks below. 
At the same moment a sharp blow on the 
forehead made me stagger. Involuntarily 
I put up my Land, and brought it down 
again covered with blood. 

“ Only a splinter,” I said to Merton, who 
was looking at me rather frightened. 

“ Hero, help me to bind it up.” 

All the same, though, I felt very queer, 
and was glad to sit down, while between 
us we managed to bandage the womid with 
m 3 ' handkerchief. 

How the men strained and tugged at the 
windlass ! At last, just as a fourth shot 
struck us, with one tremendous pull up 
came tho reluctant anchor from its muddy 
bod at the river’s bottom, and, to my in¬ 
tense relief, the scheoner began to move. 

Slowly, very slowly, we drifted down 
with the current, a fifth shot, wildly aimed, 
striking the water harmless^'. Slowly we 
passed tho bend of the river from whence 
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■we had first caught sight of the slaver, and j 
once more we were in the main stream. i 
Then, knowing we were safely out of range, | 
I gave orders to drop the anchor. 

(To eontinxud.) • 


PEROH-FISHINa FOR BOYS. 




Bv A.N Old Hand. 


many of our 
readers have 
written to us 
recently for in¬ 
formation on 
angling, that 
WG have deter¬ 
mined, in their 
interest, to give 
forthwith asop- 
portunitiesmay 
occur a few 
brief articles 
on ditferent I 
aspects of the I 
sport, and then 
in our next 
volume treat 
the matter exhaustively, in the same way as we 
have done bicycling, dogs, bees, etc., and are 
now treating cricket, athletic training, and the j 
aquarium. At the present season pcrch-fishing ' 
‘Vaa-y well claim first attention. 

The perch {Perea Jiuviatilis)^ from its voracious | 
habits, is essentially the fish for boy-anglers, j 
Although, perhaps, in water that is much fished, 
•or where the porch run to a considerable size, 
the capture of them is somewhat ditficult; yet, 
if the angler be not too ambitious, and if other 
matters connected with the water and the 
weather arc favourable, even a beginner may 
calculate on securing a good basket. 

Tlie rod for perch-tisbing .should be moderately 
stiff, and only long enough to command fairly 
the water to be fished. The material must 
be regulated by the resources of the angler. 
Bamboo is cheap, and very light; but then an 
unlucky bruise or a careles.s step will instantly 
spoil a joint, and if the accident happens at the 
river*side when the fish are well on the feed the 
■ disconsolate angler, as he packs up his broken, 
and, for the present, useless weapon, will be apt 
to wish that he had relied upon something a 
trifle more substantial, if a trifie heavier, than 
bamboo. Cane is very good, but it is heavier 
and more expensive. Hickory, in niy opinion, 
is the ^t material of all. With careful usage 
and proper attention a good hxckoiy rod will last a 
lifetime ; and by changing the top Joints one rod 
can be made to serve for many purposes. Those 
sold as general rods are in the main very ser¬ 
viceable articles; but let not the tyro imagine 
that by procuring one with plenty of spring in 
it, he will be able to use it for fly-fishing as well 
as fur other purposes. 

Ordinary oottom-fishing and trolling will be 
as much as any one rod can perform well, and 
this most of those sold at a tair price will do. 
It is for fly-fishing and artistic roach-fidhing that 
tlio so-called “general rods" are practically 
almost useless. In my young time it used to be 
the custom for anglers to recommend beginners 
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to attempt the manufacture of tlieir own rods 
and lines, and I remember perfectly well trying 
all sorts of experiments with hazel, ash, 
and horsehair. Now that the fishing-tackle shop 
will supply everything a young angler can jiossi- 
bly want, and at prices whiclnvill suit all pockets, 
it is hardly worth while to Wiiste time over 
home-manufactured articles, which at best must 
needs be much inferior to those made by profes¬ 
sionals ; and, believe me, they cost more in the 
end. 

The line for perch-fishing should be of plaited 
silk, not too stout, and well wateqiroofed. 
Running tackle will always be found most con¬ 
venient, though, of course, it is not absolutely 
necessary. At the same time, if an angler has 
plenty of line at command, he will be better 
able to fish any holes in the river that lie at 
some distance from the bank, or even on the 
opposite side of the stream. A few feet of good 
strong gut at the end of the prepared line will be 
an additional advantage, and the length of this 
collar must depend on the probable depth of 
water to be fished. 

The size of imok best for perch is very much a 
matter of taste. Anyhow it is better to have 
the hook too large than too small. The perch 
has a big mouth, and when ho really means 
biting, nothing under a boat-hook will frighten 
him away from the bait. Peraonally I have 
caught perch with hooks of all kinds, from 
medium and small triangles te single hooks os 
small as No. 7 and No. 8. No. 4 is a very 
useful size, and though many experienced anglers 
condemn the sneck-bend hooks, 1 have found 
them very effective. 

If a float be used, and this, as we shall see 
presently, is by no means necessary, it will be 
well to have a fairly substantial one, particularly 
, if the angler is using gudgeon os bait. The 
perch being a voracious feeder, the baits used for 
i his capture are very various. "Worms, grubs, 
shrimps, gudgeon, and minnows are alx>ut the 
best. Shrimps and minnows are scarce in some 
localities, but when they oan be obtained they 
I are pretty sure to bring good sport. 

Tne best style of perch-fishing is undoubtedly 
** paternostering.” The paternosters sold at 
tackle-shops are very apt to get out of order, or 
to give way at a critical moment, and therefore 
1 would recommend the young angler to make 
one for himself. 

Mr. Francis Francis, in his “ Book on Ang¬ 
ling,*’ affords very concise directions how apater- 
noster should be made, and I cannot do better 
than give the description in Mr. Francis’s own 
words. He says : “A paternoster is simply a gut 
line, a yard or four feet long, with hooks about 
a foot apart, and weighted at the end with a 
bullet, or iM.*ar-bhaped plummet. Some anglers 
use three hooks, and some two, a necessity which 
is more often regulated by the depth of the water 
to be fished. But the lowe.st hook, unless the 
bottom is unusually foul, should be almost on 
the ground, as it is the habit of the minnows 
to strike upward towards the surface in their 
efforts to escape, just as it is the habit of all fish 
when pursued by an enemy ; fear causes them to 
seek the surface, and even to jump out of the 

water.Now this is the way 1 make 

a paternoster ; and this is the way some old 
friends of mine, who are by far the best pater- 
I noster-fishnrs on the Thames or anywhere else 
I that ever I saw or heard of, taught me to make 
I it. Make a long noose from the loop ou 
I which to fasten your lead, and in tins loop, 

, or immediately above it, tie another loop, by the 
I simple process of doubling the gut and tying it; 

, about nine inches above tnis repeat the process, 
and tie another loop, and at the same distance 
above that tie another. This fasliion of making 
the loops may be thought dangerous to the knot, 
but in reality it is not so when the gut is wet; 
and it has the advantage of always standing out 
at right angles, and so keeping the hook from 
the line. Into each of these loops slip the end 
of the hook-gut, which should have a knot tied 
in the extreme end to prevent slipping, and 
secured by a hitch ; a hook is thus appended to 
each loop, the gut to each hook being about 
seven inches long ; the lowest one need not be 
.80 long.” 


In using a paternoster no float is rcquircil. 
The plummet at the end ensures the lino reach¬ 
ing the bottom, and if the angler keeps his line 
tight he will readily feel the bite of even a small 
fish. Paternoatering has many advantages over 
ordinary bottom-fisliing. In the first place a 
greater range of water can be covered in a aboiter 
time, and in the next there is not the bother of 
adjusting the float every time a change appears 
in the depth of the stream. 

As a rule perch are fond of deep water. Still 
deep holes under trees, by lock gates, or near 
weed beds, are admirable places to trj' for them 
with a paternoster, and the biggest fi^ will be 
found near the bottom. 

When a bite is felt it is not well to be in too 
great a hurrj' to strike. Give him time to get 
the bait well into his mouth, aiid for this pur¬ 
pose the point of the rod may be lowered a trifle 
so as to make a little slack line. The best time 
to strike is when the motion of the line shows 
that the fish is movine’off with the bait. He 
has it well in his moutli then, and it will not be 
necessary to strike very hard. The perch fights 
well for a short time, and let the young angler 
be very cautious how he seizes his prey when he 
has grassed it. The gills and fins of the perch 
are armed with sharp spines, and these can, and 
frequently do, inflict a painful wound in the 
band of an unwary captor. 

Tbe best time for perch-fishing is undoubtedly 
early in the morning. 

During hot weather, the middle of the day, 
except on rare occasions, finds Air. Perch taking 
his siesta, and it needs a very tempting honiu 
bmieke to lure him then. In August and Sep¬ 
tember perch are in their best condition, but 
when they are well fed considerable skill is ne¬ 
cessary if it is desired to secure a good basket of 
large fish. 

There arc two points of which the young 
angler may need to be reminded, and they apply 
to all other fishing as well as angling for peren ; 
they are, to stand as far away from the edge of 
the water as possible, so as to be out of sight of 
the fish, and to keep still. 

With patience and perseverance any boy may 
become a good angler, for practice will bring 
experience. S.\ xoN. 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


nOBERT DICK, THE BAKER-GEOLOGIST. 


“ The heights by great men readied and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions dept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 

— Longfclloto. 


“ X AM proud to call him my distinguished 
X friend,” said Sir Roderick Murchison, 
when addressing the British Association at 
Leeds, in September, 1858. “ Here is a man 

who is earning his daily bread by his hard 
work, who is obliged to read and study by night, 
and yet who is able to instruct tbe Director- 
General of the Geograpliical Society. 1 also 
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foond that he was a profound botanist. I found, 
to mv bomUiation, that this baker knew in* 
finitely more of botanical sciem’e—ay, ten 
times more—than 1 did ; and tli.at there were 
only some twenty or thirty BritUh plants that 
bcDad not collected.*’ 

Cnless I am much mistaken, the readers of 
the Boy’s Owk Paper would like to know 
jometbing of the history of the man wlio 
received such a high compliment from one of 
the molt distinguished men of science of the 
centttry. This was not the first hint the world 
had received of Robert Dick’s e.xistence, but 
fotnine from such a source it made the poor 
b&kcriamous. Jt so attracted the notice of Dr. 
Smiles that he wrote his life ; and a noble life 
ilw«, of manly perseverance under great difii* 
culties, and a love for knowledge which raised 
Mm far above the IctcI of ordinary men. 

Of Robert Dick’s early life we know little. 
We know enough, however, to tell that it was 
X sad one—sad and very lonely. He was the 
son of an excise officer at Tullibody, in Clack* 
ffiumanshire, and was bom in ISll. His 
mother died when he was yet very young, and 
diat loss was the beginning of many sorrows, j 
“One good mother is worth a hundred school* 
masters,” as holy George Herbert used to say ; I 
;*Dd little Robert never learned one thing to the | 
fad of his busy life, although that one thing 
v^uld have made him happy beyond measure. 

T'j know a mother’s love was denied him, and 
ie often mourned over it. Lons years after¬ 
wards, when he heard of the death of a neigh* 
l-oar’3 wife, ho said, sorrowfully, ** Ah ! a sad 
tiing for the bairns. Had my own mother been 
dive I would never have been a baker.” 

He went to school at an early age. With a 
?»d memory*, a quick intelligence, and an able 
2 uster, he mode splendid progress. ** That boy 
^aghtto go to college,” said the master ; and he 
woaM have gone, but that his father married 
^n, and the family moved to a hamlet at the 
‘•H of the Ochils. He uront to a new school, 
bpt by a master who hod lost an arm, and who 
Id taken to teaching on that account. His 
[vogress at this school was not rapid, but ho 
ijved reading, and devoured everything that 
in bis way. Above all, ho loved the 
mountain side which rose abruptly Injliind his 
IwfUing. The streams tumbling and foaming 
'■'ir the rocks, the purple heather and the songs 
<■ birds, the wild flowers, the fenis, the butter* 
the very rocks and stone.s, were all full of 
sieaning and delight to his young heart; and 
viiat to other eyes might have seemed but 
were to him the pa«s from which ho 
the truths that Nature nas to teach. 

AH this sounded very poetic to his young 
but to his plain, mattcr*of*fact stepmother 
•' only meant that the boy stayed out late 
•i night, and then came home with his clothes 
'm and his shoes wet She hid his shoes, 
•ut he managed to creep out unnoticed and 
without them, returning at night with his bare 
bleeding. Then he was punished. He took 
fih paniahment and went out again, only to 
hve the punishment repeated. They did not 
'*&dentana him at home, and he did not think 
^ the p>od woman who had been placed in his 
-other s stead as his ; so matters went from bad 
‘>0 worse. 

■’All my naturally buoyant, youthful spirits 
w^re broken,” he wrote in after life ; “to this 
1 feel effects. 1 cannot shake them 

d." 

The rebellion was quelled, however. Ho was 
hack as apprentice to a baker at Tullibody, 
there he was able to enjoy the birds and 
in roite of hours that kept him early and 
’*■ at his business. He had to carry the bread 
I" the enstomers, and as they lived far and wide 
• m the shop, his rounds were extensive. These 
itifia had the effect of making him observe 
t^ulsrly and closely the changes in the face 
nature. They also made him, what he re* 
^ued to the end of his life, a splendid walker 
splendid, indeed, that some of his feats ore 
incredible. For instance, he wrote to a 
I'end in after years os follows 
“ In this my last grand boulder clay expedition 
d the year, 1 have accomplished a feat in pursuit 


of rotten shells which perhaps not many men 
would have willingly undertaken. 1 have 
walke<l more than fifty miles without once sit¬ 
ting down. The next morning, at five o'clock, 

1 rose to my daily work as if nothing unusual 
bad happened.” 

Whilst acting as baker’s crrand*boy, some old 
volumes of the “ Kdinbiirgh Encyclopajdia” 
came into his hands, and from these be began 
to leam the names of the plants that he saw on 
his daily rounds. He gatnered specimens, and 
began a collection for his amusement in leisure 
hours. Not, indeed, that he had very much 
sjiare time on hand. 

He was thirteen, and usuallv rose at three 
o’clock in the moniing to begin Ids work, which 
lasted generally until seven or eight at night. 
Boys who talk of having no time to do any¬ 
thing will kindly make a note of this. For the 
three years and a half of his apprenticeship ho 
worked in that way, receiving no wages —board 
and icKlging being considerea sufficient pay for 
him. When his apprenticeship was served, he 
started off os a joumeyman balccr, and worked 
during three years in several places. His father 
had meanwhile been moved to Thnrso, and in 
one of his letters to his son he wrote, “ Come 
to Thurso, and set up a baker’s shop here.” 
Robert went. The year was 1830, and his age 
twenty. Thurso in Robert Dick's day was 
almost at the world’s end. It is not far from the 
northern limit of Scotland, known as “John 0 ’ 
Groat’s.”* The country Is bare and bleak. The 
stonns of the wild Atlantic sweep over the 
northern shores of Caithness, and in Thurso 
Bay the sea is seldom calm. Rut it is grand at 
all times, and to a spirit like Robert Dick’s it 
was always a delight. Thurso was not only at 
the world’-s end, it was lichind in everything. 
Dick's was the second baker’s shop that the 
town possessed. It was not a very promising 
place for a young fellow to be^n life, but he 
commenced work diligently, lived as plainly 
and as simply as a hermit, and continued for 
the space of five*and-tlarty years—that is, until 
his death—kneading, firing, and selling bread 
and biscuits every day of every year—Sundays 
and holidays always excepted. About two years 
after his going to Thurso his father mov^ to 
Haddington, and his sister, who had helped him 
to sell his bread, married and went south. He 
was tUerefoni left alone and friendless, save for 
the honest Highland womiin who kept his house 
clean and sohl the bread when he was abroad 
seeking for shells and fossils and fem.s. He 
delighted in the insect life which filled the short 
summer air with beauty. He collected 256 
s{>edmeD8 of beetles in nine months ; ho also 
collected 220 specimens of bees, and 240 of 
butterflies and moths. To do this he had to 
walk all over the country, sometimes doing as 
much as sixty miles between the evening of one 
day and the afternoon of another. He rose at | 
one or two o’clock in the morning, prepared his , 
bread, and when all was readv for tne day’s 
business be would swallow his light breakfast, 
and sally forth for the rest of the day. 

The Thurso people began to wonder at his 
strange ways ; ne was altogether unlike their 
notions of what a baker ought to be. They 
would see him going out in his swallow-tailed 
coat and chimney-pot hat, looking a.s quaint as 
Quixote, and walking with great strides down 
the street towards the shore, as if intent on some 
deed of darkness and secrecy. Back he would 
come in the twilight, weather stained, and bear¬ 
ing in triumph old stones, ragged weeds, and 
other useless rubbish. 

Some said lie was mad ; others said he was 
seeking for gold. And yet others declared that 
he had hidden treasures in the rocks, whither 
he went to gloat over his possessions. Treasures 
he had, no doubt, and he gloated over them, 
but they were valueless in the eyes of the Thurso 
townspeople, though not valueless in the eyes of 

* **John o’ Groats” commemorates an eight-sided 
boase, built bj one John Oroot to prevent his family of 
eight sons from quarrelUng for priority when they met 
annually at a feast. The house had eight sides, and 
each side had a door and window. Eight sons an<! 
their families could thus enter by separate doors and 
take their places at the eight-sided table within, each 
son being at the head ol his own table. 


such men as Hugh Miller and Sir Roderick: 
Murchison. All the earliest fossils which ho 
discovered by tho seashore he sent off to Hugh 
Miller, in whose work on the “ Old Red Sand¬ 
stone” he took great delight, and in later 
editions of his familiar book Miller confessed 
that the fossils sent him by Dick disproved some 
important theories contained in the earlier 
editions. 

These two self-made geologists kept up & 
lively correspondence, and Miller visited Thurso 
later on to see some of the wonders that Dick 
had to show him. Robert Dick’s name was 
mentioned many times by Miller in his writings, 
but tho humble-minded baker was so modest 
and retiring that he pleaded hard to be left un¬ 
noticed. He was asked several times to commit 
his great knowledge to writing, but would not. 
And yet his compositions are full of power and 
descriptive ability. When he wrote a letter ho 
made his accounts of visits in search of speci¬ 
mens as interesting os romances. Here is a 
specimen of his style, descriptive of a night’» 
walk of more than sixty miles “ I travelled 
all night alone, simply to test the fact of the sea^ 
finding its way over Caithness, and covering tho 
lands towards the sea. At midnight—twenty 
minutes to one—I was standing by the finger¬ 
post at the lower end of Strath Halladalc, read¬ 
ing the directions to weary travellers ; but the 
ungrateful Highlandere had so pelted it with 
stones that, save the word ‘ Frautelberg,* the 
finger-post gave me no information whatever. It 
was a lovely night. The scene was most im)>rcs- 
sive. Tho full moon shone clear on all around 
me. Not a zephyr was astir. The drowsy sliecp 
slumbered on the hills. The sea scarcely broke- 
along the shore. The river ran clear and spark¬ 
ling, Vut without a murmur. Tho silence that 
enveloped the granite peales was sublime and 
solemn. My heart beat happily ; ‘ my vera: 

' e’en ’ were enriched ! ” Who can doubt that 
Robert Dick would have been able to write suc¬ 
cessfully bad ho chosen to publish some of his 
discoveries? There were many good reasona 
why ho should have written, and not the least 
weighty was the fact of bis poverty. Dick was 
never able to do more with the profits of his 
bread-baking than to keep himself in the bare 
necessaries of life, and buy books, which were 
more necessary to him than his daily food. 

But Thurso was gradually increasing in im¬ 
portance, and several new bakeries were estab¬ 
lished. Competition is the life of trade, but it 
was death to I)ick. He lost a car^ of flour by 
an accident to the vessel that earned it, and it 
was one of the sorest trials of his life. The new 
bakers were taking away his customers, and the 
sea was swallowing his flour, and he was grow¬ 
ing old. 

But he had a stout heart, and when the worst 
came, ho sold his splendid collection of fossils, 
for which he received £46 from Mr. Miller—the 
amount of his loss by the shipwrecked flour. It 
was like parting with a portion of himself, for 
the days were fast coming when his great energy 
would flag and disease would arrest his quick, 
unwearied step. Rheumatism began to worry 
him, owing no doubt to his exposure to all wea¬ 
thers. But he bravely set to work collecting 
more fossils, and he discovered one which was 
the finest ever found. 

He could no longer afford to purchase books, 
so he read all the geological news ne could find in 
papers like the Athenceum, and began the careful 
arrangement of his store of mosses and ferns 
at home. 

I admire the sturdy w^ in which he replied 
to hb brother-in-law’s offer to send him some 
prime whisky. “ No, but I thank you all the^ 
same. Spirits never enter this house, save when 
1 cannot nelp it.” Money was then offered, but 
refused with thb playful remark, “ God ^nt 
you more sense ! 1 want no sovereigns. Deli¬ 
cacies would only injure health. Nothing like 
hard fare in going through the world. 1 must 
not pamper myself. * Hardy ’ is the word with 
working people. Pamjicring does no good, but 
much evil. No, no ! no jjampering.” 

And yet a little of what he called “pamper¬ 
ing ” might have added years to hb life. He 
h^ gone through so much hard work during hb. 
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five-and-thirty years of observation and collection, 
and had lived so sparingly, that at last, when 
the machine broke down from sheer overwork, it 
was imjxjssible to patch it up again. And the 
wheels already began to creak, and nm lieavily. 

He says in one letter, “I have nearly killed 
myself several times by over-exertion, and after 
all, 1 have found nothingnew. Alas for the old 
days! They are gone for ever. Well, I will 
Tetum to my planfe. But even there I fag and 
limp listlessly.” 

lio took his last walk on the 29th August, 
1866. He went to a quarry in search of a fossil, 
feeding a burning min under his breast bone all 
the time. Ho pushed on, “scorning to yield,” 
and at length reached the quan-y. “After 
sitting down a little,” he wrote, “ I feltthatmy 
wisest way was just to go home again—if I could. 
I was hardly able to get out of the quarry ; I had 
become so giddy. I got out, though, aud stag¬ 
gered up a Iiill, and sat down. I then became 
terribly sick. ‘Ha! ha!’ said I, ‘surely I 
must be better now.' No ; I tried to rise up, but 
was so giddy that I could scarcely stand ; I 
could not balance myself. But 1 got up and 
went a little and sat down. ... I got up 
and sat down nearly a dozen times in succession ; 
all the while the burning pain in iny breast was 
cruel” And so lie reeled home like a drunken 
man, and went to bed. Still he made a few 
feeble elForts at bread-making, n.-^ing at one in 
the morning, and battling bravely against the 
sickness that was on him, but it was all in vain. 
Slowly and surely the end came, with an amount 
of agony that only a brave spirit like his could 
mcoL Brave ! yes with the courage of faith. 
Often through life bad his feet stumbled for 
want of more light, in treading the dim avenues 
of science, but at eventide there wa.s light. The 
cltTgwman who attended him said he was the 
most humble believer he ever met, and he who 
had learned to look from Nature up to Nature’s 
€oil, was at length taken home, 24th December, 
1866, weary with the daily toil of fifty-five years. 
Not a great age, surely, but he had lived long, 

“ For every day well spent I count a year.” 
When ho was gone the world began to realise 
that a prince and a great man had fallen, and 
the ]X)or baker who in his lifetime had barely 
enough to live on, and was counted mad, received 
the burial of a hero and the monument of a 
philosopher. But his simple, noble, earnest 
life is his best monument, and it teaches us all 
tho true dignity of doing. 

“ live well, and then how soon so’er thou die, 
Thou art of age to claim Eternity. 

But ho that outlives Nestor, and appears 
To have pass’d the date of grey Methusalem’s 
years, 

If he his life to sloth and sin doth give, 

1 say he only was, he did not live.'* 



ATHLETIC TRAINING. 

Bt a Member op the Lojtdom Athletic 
Club. 

IV .—os PRACTICE. 

(Coniinued from page 655). 

300 yards. 
— For this 
distance up to 
440 yards, the 
practice but 
slightly differs 
from that described in our last article, with 
the exception that more care must be exercised 
in diet. Both distances are very punishing, and 
perfect condition should bo attained oefore 
entering into competition. 

The competitor m a lOO-yards race has not the 
necessity to be so finely drawn as he who aspire.s 
to running longer distances. A lOO-yards race 
is of such short duration that but littlo tax is 
mndo upon the “wind.” 300 yards and a 
quarter-mile are very different affairs, however, 
and unless a man be perfectly fit, he will fail to 
do himself justice at these longer distances. In 
100 yards is everything. In the 300 yards 
and the quarter both spud and oo}uiiiw7i axe 


needful. In such races there is no rest; it is 
one sharp burst from beginning to end. The 
full distance should bo run about three times in 
the week. The other days may be occupied by 
pra(?tice, as described, for the 100 to 120 yards. 

600 yards .—After a quartcr-nule comes tho 
600-yards race, and for this distance a quarter 
should be made the standard for practice, with 
occasional bursts of 100 to 200 yards. 

In witnessing competitions of over 200 yards, 
the uninitiated spectator is almost invariably 
struck with the slowness at which the compe¬ 
titors finish, and tho remark is frequently heard 
that they “went too fast at first.” It is cer¬ 
tainly more pleasing to the eye to sec a luco 
finished with a “ grand spurt,” but in order to 
finish at top speed, a man must have failed to 
put forth his powers all through the race. He 
must have reserved his speed for the last 100 
yards or so, practically reducing the race to one 
of that distance. But, in tho meantime, his 
opponents have got so far ahead of him that, 
however fast he may go at the finish, he is un¬ 
successful in his efibrts to overtake them, and, 
although he may make up a deal of the lost 
ground, he fails to be first at the winning-post. 
The power which ho lias reserved for the finish, 
if made use of in the first part of, or, rather, we 
should say, if spread over tho whole of the dis¬ 
tance, would liave found him in the front rank 
when nearing home. Staying power aud deter¬ 
mination will do tho rest. 

Never forget that, however tired and done 
you may feel, the assumption is that your oppo¬ 
nents are as tired as yourself. Unless a man is 
vastly superior to his opponents in speeif, and 
he is aware of his superiority, it is a dangerous 
thing to leave a race to the last. 

Supposing A to bo running, B a COO-yards 
race. They both go off slowly, and keep 
together luitil 100 yards from liome ; A then 
puts on a spurt, but is surprised to find B 
answering his spurt and leaving him at every 
stride. B, although inferior to A at tho full 
distance, wins the race, which has practically 
been reduced to 100 yards. Had A run out right 
through the distance B would have found him¬ 
self far in the rear j but, having tho speed of A, 
he defeats him in tho run-in. In such a ca.sG 
the time would, of course, be slow, and A would 
find himself beaten in much slower time than he 
had run the distance in a few days before in prac¬ 
tice. The result of bad judgment and bail tactics. 

These remarks apply to any distance beyond 
a sprint. Never leave the race to the finish, 
unless, as we have before said, you are perfectly 
certain of your superior speed, and are doubtful 
as to your staying power. 

Half-mile, 1,000 Yards^ md One Mile .—Wo 
are now arriving at what are usually designated 
“long distances,” although in these times of 
six-days’ competitions they appear by com¬ 
parison to be mere “sprints.” You will find, 
however, that to run either of the above dis¬ 
tances your staying powers will bo fully taxed. 
To train successfully for these events, about two- 
thirds of the distance should be run three or 
four times a week ; on other days the full dis¬ 
tance. Walking exercise, whenever practicable, 
should be taken, a point being made of cover¬ 
ing, at least, five or six miles at a moderate 
walking pace during the day. Do not forget to 
have a burst of 100 yards or so at top speed two 
or three times a week. We reiterate, speed is 
always useful in the event of a close finish. 
Two men may be said to bo equal at a distance, 
yet the speedier one will win. Six inches wins 
a race, you know, whether it is 100 yards or 
100 miles. 

From a mile upwards, diet forms a very im¬ 
portant part of training. In fact, the farther 
you go, the more particular must you be in your 
rtgime. The table given in an earlier number 
should be as nearly as possible adhered to. Prac¬ 
tice at the full distance should not be indulged in 
so frequently as in the case of a mile and less. In 
fact, when training for from two to four miles, 
once a week will be quite often enough to go 
the full distance. Over these distanscs, once in 
fourteen days, and when training for ten miles 
(a distance but seldom run by amateurs), once 
during your training as a trial will suifice. The 


reason of this is obvious. A man cannot go gq 
day after day, covering long distances, without 
getting stale and faded, and what is known as 
“ over-trained.” 

We have now given the reader sufficient 
directions on training for flat races at the dh- 
tances chiefly in vogue at amateur com]>ctitioiis. 
In our next article we will treat of hurdle-racing 
and walking. 



THE NEW AMERICAN PUZZLES. 


I N a late number we gare 
some instructions, with the 
board, for these amusing games, 
and promised a few supple¬ 
mentary hints as to solution. 
The “ 15 " puzzle would appear 
to be strictly a new introduc¬ 
tion, but the “ 34 ” is not only 
tolerably well-known nowad.ays, 
but seems to hare been familiar 
to the Arabs in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The nature of the game 
we have already described. Au 
Ealing correspondent, C. IV. 
Thurmond, writes: “The official instructions 
say the groups can bo arranged ‘ in all 
16 different ways.’ Now I thought it misht 
be interesting to some, at least, of the readers 
of the Hoy's Own Tapeu to know' that there 



are no less than 40 different groups of 4, which 
together added, make the sum 84. I have 
worked every one of them myself, and find that, 
in fact, any two numbers taken symmetrically 
on the halves of tho square, wlicn added together, 
make 34.” Now a word on tho “15 ” game, 

A skilful writer has pointed out how, while 
with two figm-es only two different arrangement" 
can be obtained, three figures can be placed ir 
different orders, viz :—3 1 2—3 2 1 ; 1 3 5 
—2 3 1 j 1 2 3—2 1 3. Then, while there arc 
thus six different orders tliat can be produced 
with three figures, if a fourth figure be placed 
in every one of the four different positions will 
rcganl to these six orders we shall have foui 
times the different number of orders that car 
be had with throe figures. In the same way b; 
multiplying .these twenty-four different order 
by five we shall have tho number to be obtainci 
with five figures- The rule, therefore, to tim 
tho number of different orders that may b 
obtained with any number of figures is t' 
multiply all the different numbers used b; 
each other. Thus, with six figures there wil 
be (20 different orders; with seven, 5,040 
with eight, 40,320, and so forth until we com 
to fifteen, when it will be found that the cnoi 
mous number of 1,307,674,368,000 repircscnf 
the different orders in which the fifteen numhei 
can be placed. This, of course, is the numbe 
of arrangements in which tho cubes in tli 
game of “ 15” can be placed in tho box. L« 
us consider how long it would taka to test ti 
-solution of the different aiTangcments possibb 
Let us suppose that tho cubes were worked to the 
consecutive or 15—14 order at the rate of one i 
every five minutes, which would, working de 
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at the rate of nl>out 10 r>,«^o 0 
year. In thb case it would 


iD'l niffht, be 
nmDgements i 

i. iki* uot ItAs than twelve million years to test all 
ihe ditferent anuDftvmenta ! 

Tbe question now arises, whether out of this 
fRonnous number of dilh'rent arrau^oments 
tb re are certain of them that ^'annot Ik* j»hitt«*d 
into the rt<iuire<l consecutive onU*r, Tlie answer 
ii, tliit exactly half of these arrangements are 
ii)!uMe, anti the other half iiisoluble. The 
vLole question turns upon the fat t that in the 
airanjrement of a certain iiuinl>er of figun*.H in a 
pw, otherwise than in consocutivo order, the 
aruDgement U made up cither by an csld or 
ao eren number of transi^osiiions. In the total 
cumber of different rows in which any given 
nunibcr of figures can bo arranged, half of them 
vili consist of rows containing nn otld number, 
10(1 the other half an even number of transposi- 
tioci, jost in the same way th.it in the iiuniliers 
one to one humlrcd there are fifty odd and fifty 
tren numbers. Take the case of six figures, 1, 2, 
Z, 4, 5. 6. If tho first pair of figures is trans¬ 
posed the row will read 8, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. In tlii.s 
rov there is an o<ld number, namely, 1, of 
!nn5|>ositioQS. If from this orlcr the second 
r«ir ii transposed tho result will rea(l 2, 1, 4, 8, 

j, tnd in this row there is an even number 
'll of traDSf>ositions made from the original i 
' (nseeative order. Suppose the Inst pair is | 
tnawiosed the order will be 2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, and 
a odJ number (3) of tran.sjMisitions has ]K*en | 
ivk This may l>e continued until all the | 
iiJerent rows possible have been worked, when 

it u evident that the first, third, fifth, etc.. | 
ro«s will each consist of an odd number of, 
trusjKisitions, while the intermediate rows will 
<«li contain an even numl>cr of transj>03ition.$. 

Suppose we take the third row' given ahove, I 
2,1, 4, 3, 6, S, this contains an odd number of I 
innspositions. It U therefore im|>osaihle, by I 
Siking an even number of traiis{>o3itions each 
tiac, to bring 214,365 to the original position 
d 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, lK*cause it contains an odd 
suttber of transpositions, one of which will 
dnjs remain, and cannot be eliminated by any 
fTtn number of tnmspositions. Just in the 
umc way we cannot, by the addition of even 
innibers, to any quantity or amount, to an odd 
ncinbfr, produce an even numljcr aa the result. 
E^ry arrangement of a certain numl)er of fig- 
3TW in a row contains therefore an odil or even 
jamber of transpositions which must be made 
Wbre the figure* can bo brought into con.secu- 
2Te order, but it is immaterial whether these 
^{loaitions are made in such order as will tho 
^‘WQest produce the consecutive order, so long 
«they are made, and the number, whether odd 
even, is noted. 

By writing down a row of fifteen figures, and 
^asposing two numbers each time, and noting 
^Wther an odd or oven number of tran.sposi- 
Sons are required to produce tho consecutive 
it can be ascert.ained whether the cubes, 
if placed on the “ Boy’.s Own” board given in 
»rrcent number, in this order, can or aannot 
^ moved into the consecutive order. If the 
^uired number of transjioBitions w an odd 
nonier U will be impossible. 


11 to 15 
15 to 22 

8 to 11 
10 to 15 
4 to S 

12 to 16 


-3— 


22 to 18 
25 to 18 
2l» to 25 
25 to 22 
24 to 20 
21 to 17 


The position of the men is now as follows, 
^ without any great advantiige on cither side, with 
Black to move :— 



DUUaHTS.-n. THE OPENINGS. 

By Captaix Crawley, 

A'Jthor Qj " Stanly Oames for Boyi” efc,, eie. 
'RAFTER III,—THE SINGLE CORNER GAME. 

T his is a good and sound opening. Properly 
conducted, it gives the win to tlio first 
Hstw. jVs in the Old Fourteenth and the Laird 
*2d Lady, tbe first move is from square 11 to 
l^iareis. The variation occurs in the second 
which hs 22 to 18 instead of 22 to 19. 

iilEU— 



I wiiirs. 

It will U' widl for the students to play out 
the game from this |>osition. 

\ow let us take .some variations most usual 
in this opening. Tho first game is played from 
the initial move, and the variations from the 
places marked. It will bo easy for any two 
|)Iayers with the Numbered Board Ixforo them 
to follow tho moves. 


OAMK; 

11 15 
22 is; 
15~M 
,25 lil 
8-11 
;29 25| 


'25 221 
,12-1611—161 
24 20 24 20, 

I 8-12| 8-111 
27 24 27 24! 

10- 14 fl-ial 

;24 1024 lo; 

I 7-lOj 5— ft 
32 27,28 24 

I 0—1.3 10-15 
118 019 10 

I 5-14 C-16i 

i22 18 32 28' 

I 1— 6;i6—10 

18 0 23 16 

I 5- 14112—19 
26 22,26 23 
13-17 19-26 

22 18 30 23 

,14-18! 1- 6| 

23 7 24 1ft 

16-32 l5-2i 
30 26 28 19 
1 3-101 7-ia 
I21 I7i31 271 

11— 16l 2— 719*16 
,26 23 19 16 10—14 

2-710-1516 7 

'31 27 16 12 8—10 

--1 7 10 20 16 

Draw. ,20 *16 2— 7 

11- 20 16*12 
18 1114-17 
110-14 21 14 
,22 1810—20 
13-17 31 22 
18 15 7—10 
17—2212 8 

15 1010—14 

122—26- 

10 6 black 

wins. 

6 1 , 


10-14| 9-13 9~14| 
'24 10!24 1924 2018 9l 
16-20 11-1612-15 5—14 
,28 * 24;27 24 27 24 24 lOl 
7_1M6_20' 8--1211—15 
30 25;31 27 24 1 9 19 1G! 
11—16 7-1010-1612—191 
[48 15 19 15 19 10 23 16 


14 
22 18 
3— 7 
|18 9 

5—14 
26 22 
14-18 
;2S 14 
!16-23 
127 18 
20-27 
S2 23 
10-2G 


black 

wins. 


10— 191 6-1514-18 
[24 16 31 27 21 17 

0-101 7—1018—25 

16 6 27 24 30 21 
1-10 2— 71 6— 9[ 

23 19 24 1916 12 
14—2315—24' 9-14 

27 18,28 19,27 

8— lli0*14| 8-12 

22 17 18 0 32 27i 

9- 14 5-14 15-18| 

18 9 22 1817 13| 

5—14; 1— 5' 1— 

17 1818 928 24| 

2_ 6^ S.-14 11—15 

26 22 19 15 23 19| 

20-2411-271 7—11 
30 * 26120 2 26 231 

12-16 27-8l'ld—22 

19 12 26 22 21 17; 

11— 16 12-16 14—21 

28 10 2 6 23 18j 

16-3016-1911—16 

32 271 8 9|- 

30—26 14-17| black 

22 17 21 14 wins. 
26-22 19-23| 

27 23 22 18, 
22—1831- 

23 1918 15! 

18—15 26-221 
19 16 14 10| 

a— 7 22 18| 

.2 8 ,- 

white; 

-1 wins. 

black, 
wins, j 


Tho asterisk, in each case, sliows the losing 
move. 

These games, however, by no means exhaust 
the variations in the Single Comer Game. If 
we take, as before, the first column for our 
Standard Game, we may find six other ways of 
varying'tho defence. But, a.s will be seen, they 
are all defective—demonstrating tho stren^h of 
the first player’s game and the weakness of that 
of liU opponent. 


' <3A.VE 

2 

1 3 

4 

i 

1 

11-ir. 





2 

22 IS 





3 

15-22 





4 

2.6 18 





5 

8-n 





6 

29 25 





7 

4- b 





8 

2.6 22 





9 

12 - Ui 





10 

24 20 





11 

8—12 





12 

27 24 


10-15 



13 

10—14 


24 19 



14 

24 19 


15—24 



16 

7-10 


28 19 



IG 

32 27 


7—10 



17 

9-13 


31 2732*28 


18 

18 9 


10—16 

9-13 


19 

00- 4 


19 1018 14 

31 

20 

22 18 

32*27 

0-1510-17110 

21 

1— 6 

5— 9;30*25 21 14 18 

22 

18 9114 5 

9-1413—171 5- 

23 

5-]4;i9—23|18 922 13 22 


I 7-32,27 24 13 C18 i). 

24 19 2- 7| 2-27ill-15i 
6- 10 32 28 31 24*20 11 
122 18 16-19 16—23:15—31 
13—17 23 1G26 10 26 


13—17 

22 13 
U-l>l 

23 7. 

30 20 18 14 12- 19l 8— 8! 1— 5 
[3-10111-15 22 17 30 26i22 18: 
i21 17114 7, 7-10 5— 0| 6-14 

;ll-15ll5-24 17 1326 28 18 0 

|2G 2:v28 19^ 1— o| 9—I4'3l—26 

2-7|2—U2G 22-123 18 

'31 27119 16 3- 8 black !2C-22 
11-16 22 17 wins. 


10 11 8—12 
15—18 25 22 
20 10 14—18 
32 - 28_ 


IG 12 Mack 
18—23 win*. 
11 8 —— 


17—22; 

8 4 


M%ck 
w’iuf. 

_ 


Mack 

wins. 


32 27| 
10-14 
|S0*25 
3- 7 
l22 17 
7-10 
27*24i25 22 
1_ 6| 9-13 
[22 18'l8 9 

13— 171 5—14 

18 9 27 24 

6_14| 6— 9 

23 18 22 IS 

14— 23'13-22 
21-1426 1 

9-13| 


black 

wins. 


18 
l^22| 
[21 171 
22-26 
,31 26 
25—80 
17 13 
110—14 
26 22 
11—15 
10 10 
(30-26 
120 11 
25-30 


black 

^ins. 


The above typical games are all won by Black. 
To still further illustrate this favourite open* 
ing let U3 take a third series of games. 


i« 


1 

U-I61 

2 

22 18 


3 

115-22 


4 

|25 18 


6 

1 8-11 


6 

;2ft 25 


7 

4- 8 


8 

I25 22 


9 

:i2-16 11-10 


24 20 24 fOj 
8-12 8-11 
,27 24 27 24 
10-14 10-16 
24 19;24 19 
7-1015-24 
32 27'28 19 
ft—13i 7-lf> 
18 9l32 28 

6-141 9—13 
[22 1821 17 
1- 5| 5* 9 
18 {►ai 27| 
6-14 !iO- 14 
26 22;i8 9j 


13- 1' 
|22 13j 

14— 18| 
23 

16—32 
30 20 
3—10 
21 17 
11-15 

34 26 23 

35 

36 [31 27 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


draw. 


5-14 


28*24 
5— 91 
130 25 
10-16 


27 24 19 10 
1_ 5 6—15j 
22 1821 1 


13- 171 
18 

5— 14| 
|30 25 

14- 18! 
21 14 
13—2: 
19 16| 

11—18j 
120 11 
27-31 
26 22 
'31-27 
i22 15 
27—20 
14 10 

6- 9 
11 
20-101 


- 7 
17 I4I 
1 - 51 
25 21 


32 * 27 30 26| 

9—1S| 9_i3 
30 26 31 27 
10-16| Z— 710*14'l0-15 
19 10 32 28:18 9 19 10 

G—1610—14| 5—14, 6—16 
18 14 18 9'19 1518 14 

S— 7, 6-l4ill—18| 3— 7 
21 17 19 16 20 11,21 17 
1— G'll—isl 3— 7I 1— c 
|25 21 20 11 22 15 26 21^ 
6 -10; 7_i6 7-16 6-10 
23 18-22 16 16 1123 18| 
, ' " -10 6—10 2 
|67 28 16 ell 8 32 28| 


black 

wins. 


Mack 


:3i 27; 

15-19 


Mack 

wins. 


1-10 
|28 24 
2- 7 
124 20 


2- 7; 6 

7- 11; black 
3 7 wins. 

7-11 U-15'- 

,25 221 7 111 
I1O-I6I 5-19, 

;27 24 11 20 
14-1819-24 
123 1426 22 
16-1024-31 
[14 10j23 10 
19—28 1— 6 
10 7 20 16 

128-32110-16 SI *261 

7 319 132 271 

|32-27 12-19,26—r 

15*181 white 

8 15; wins. 

18—25- 

1*20 10 ! 


wliitel 
wins. 1 







l^l\e SoyV Own 


Let me once for all, that it is quite use- 
less to read these chapters merely. If you desire 
to become an adept at Draughts, you must not 
only read aud play out the games given, but 
you must study the variations and learn the 
reasons for the moves. 

(To bo eonUnutd.) 


The simplest plan of all, and as good as any, 
is to place in an accurate pair of scales on one 
side a one-pound weight; on the other one 
ound of well-dried salt. This swells and grows 
cavier on the approach of rain ; when brighter 
skies return the one-pound weight asserts itself 
once more. 


To artiste of fair avera^^e talents, probably drawing 
on the wood pays best, taking one yeox with another, 
as for this kind of work there is nowadays a pretty 
steady demand. 

CUPIP (Bristol).—Nothing could well be lietter or more 
complete than tiie illustrated articles on ‘'Swim¬ 
ming” that have already appeared in oor pages 
They were commenced in No. 21. All back numl»eTS 
can still be had at the published price, t.e., Id. csclt. 
plM the postage, if sent through the post; but any 
booKseller should be able to obtain them for you. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. T. (Amiens, France.)—Your two-mover is accept¬ 
able. 

E. J. L. and C. B.—Your joint composition In two 
moves is too simple and imperfectly constructed. 
The mate, however, is pretty, and you will therefore 
do well to persevere iu the art. 

W. M.—Tlie A 1 system of notation is used by 3ig. A. 
Heghieri in his elementary 1>ook for Italy. £>r. A. 
Gold approves of the letters K to P. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Obliging Sixpence. 

Lay a sixpence between two florins or half- 
crowns on a table covered with a cloth ; place 
the two larger coins so that a gla-s-s tumbler, 
inverted, may stand upon them. Now ask the 
sixpence to come from under the gla^s to you. 
anti it will most obligingly do so if you scratch 
the table-cloth with your finger-naiL This may 
truly be called “coming up to the scratch” ! 

Hygrometers. 

Do not let any one who secs this somewhat 
ont-of-thesway name imagine it is anything very 
dreadful. It is merely that of an instrument for 
measuring the moisture in the atmosphere. 

Ever)' boy has seen the chalet-like “weathcr- 
ifousc,” where one might suppose the clerk of 
the unreliable elements to reside, and which is 
certainly tenanted by a gay old lady, who comes 
out when the sun shines, and a military gentleman 
who, disregarding catarrh, parades in front of the 
domicile whenever there is a rain-cloud in the 
sky. In this case the figures are held on a kind 
of lever sustained by cat^t: this,, being very 
Kousitive to moisure, twists and shortens on 
damp days, and untwists and lengthens as the 
air becomes dry and light 

A simple hygrometer can be n?ade by a piece 
of catgut and a straw. The catgut, twisted, is 
put through a hole in a dial, in wdiich a straw is 
also placed. In dry weather the catgut curls up, 
in damp it relaxes, and so the straw is turned 
either to the one side or the other. Straws do 
not only “show which way the wind blows,” 
you see ! 

Another simple weather-gauge may be made by 
stretching whipconl or catgut over five pulleys. 
To the lower end of the string a small weight is 
attached, and this rises and falls by the side of 
a graduated scale, as the moisture or dryness of 
the air shortens or lengthens the string. 

Again, whijword, well dried, may be hung 
against a wainscot, a small plummet affixed to 
it, and a line drawn at the precise spot it falls 
to. This will be found to rise before rain, and 
fall when the prospect brightens. 

Anotlier device is to take a clean, unpainted 
strip of pine—say twenty inches long, one wide, 
and a quarter of an inch thick—cut across the 
grain ; tlien have a piece of cedar of the same 
size, but cut along the grain. Let these be 
gluetl together and set upright in a stand. 

Before a rainfall the ^res of the pine will 
absorb moisture, and swell until the whole forms 
a bow; this will gradually straighten on the 
approach of fine weather. 

Tliere are two forms in which a balance is 
used that are interesting, from the natural laws 
t hut govern their motions. In one a dry sponge, 
that has been saturated in salt and water, is 
nicely balanced against a small weight at the 
o|q>ositc end. The sponge becomes Leavier or 
lighter acconling to the presence or abs of 
moisture, and any variation in this respect may 
l>c noted on the gaoge above, to which the centre 
index-finger points. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Essays on the Months. 

(Continned /rom p. 072.) 

Class II. (All ages up to 10 years.) 

Our Award is as follows 

Prize (78. 6d.)—A ndrew Orr Deas (aged 
15), Dowanhill. 

Extra Prize (53.)—John Ernest Hill (aged 
14), Winchmore Bill. 

Certificates. 

H. R. Ki'SHBROORB, North Walsham.— Ei>. 0. Fops, 
Clapton Park.—J ohn Fer(3Uson, Falkirk.—K obkrtE. 
Joses, Llandudno. - Albert Leslie Wall, Ebbw 
Vale. -Frank E. Fox, Ipswkh -James Lachlison, 
Whitehaven. — Frederick Tlpman, E.xinoutii. — 
Arthur H. Charlesworth, Bowdoii.—T homas E. 
bkrakwell. West Bromwich.—I jllah Kathleen 
Wilson, Greenwich.—J ohn W. Mildknuall, East 
Dereharo. — Charles Pkrrott, Highbury. —Annie 
Howard, Holmflrth.—W iluam McMurtrie, Liver¬ 
pool. — William Coleman Pierct, Pickering. — 
Joseph H. Oats, Bowdon.—W illiam Georoe South, , 
Lambeth,—ALPHONSE L. C. Holloway, Camden ' 
Square-FRANK SBALET WELLS, Barking—G koRok 
Frederick Bradford, Lower Clapton.—J ohn Seph- 
TON, Liverpool.-W illiam Bickkrtos, Silverdale.— 
H. A. IzoD, Upper Tooting — William Ronald Camp¬ 
bell. Greenock.-W illiam Dewse, Wigan —George 
Nekch, Peckham Rye.—H erbert E. Bishop, Uttox- 
eter.—STEPHEN HiNDS, Walmer.— Lizzie Raitt, Blair¬ 
gowrie. 

Class I., in this Essay Oompetltien, is held 
over for our next issue. 


derasiimibence. 



Football-plater and Other*.-The “Football Calen¬ 
dar” for the corrent year, pnbliahed by Allen, Sta¬ 
tioners' Hall Court, E.C., is apparently what you 
need. It costs, we believe, Is. 

L. G. T.—Murray and Sampson Low are the poblisber* 
of Livingstone's and Stanley’s Travels. The original 
editions are expensive, but there are now popular 
editions iuued at some 7s. Sd. per volume. 

W. F. (Edinburgh.)-Gladstone's life has been so often 
written that it seems hardly worth our dc'^icr It; the 
same applies to Beaconsftcld. P ' wer, we 

may be able to find room for r. . 

J.—The artist's is a profession in which only those of 
good natural ability and careful training stand any 
chance; and even then It can hardly be spoken of as 
particularly lucratire, except to those at the top. 


W. H. C. (Chester), Proff..‘3SOR Blowhard, and Olhere. 
—1. Tine present volume will be completed with the 
Septeml)er numbers, and will thus contain twelve 
montlis’ papers.. The first volume only contained 
nine months'numbers, but tliis was simply becauso 
it was the first volume, which it was necessary to 
complete in September, even though it began iu 
January. All subsequent volumes will run from 
Septeml>er to September. 2. The bookbinder was 
quite right. 

T. J. B.—1. Boxwood is used by engravers. 2. The 
price of “gravers” varies from a few nenee to as 
many Bhillings. They may be obtained, with the 
needful boxwood, at Williamson's, 63, Fleet Street. 
London. 3. “ Peter Trawl ” was illustrated for us by 
yr. H. Overend, who has a fine nautical picture^ 
“Dropped Despatches,” in this year's Royal Aca¬ 
demy. 

A. H. SEALT.—Certainly not 

An Anxious Inquirer (Burnley).—You would be ac¬ 
cepted, with the written consent of your parents, if 
your height, breadth, and age are as you represent; 
but you would have to prove your age. 

John Lawrenson (South Shields).—Certainly oot, be¬ 
cause the single strand has to wind round three 
times iu order to make a grummet. The following 
is a very good proportion to work by: —Four-straoded 
rope, to make a three-stranded strop for a block or a 
yard. Tliree times the round of the block, or yard, 
three times the round of the thimble. Then allow 
suQident length to splice it, which you will find will 
be about six times the round of the rope. With 
three-stranded rope you r^uiro three times the 
round of the yard, three times the round of the 
thimble, and three times the round of the rope, 
then allow six times the round of the rope for splic¬ 
ing. If you only took three times the diameter, you 
would be all adrift. 

Fiblat Mackenzie, Jdn. (Inverness'.-Y ou will find 
all the particulars respecting boy-writers on p. 371, 
Ho. 01. We cannot keep repeating InformatioD, 
espceially as all back numbers may be had. 

N. Thacker (Wellington College).-You will find all 
the information respecting assistant-clerks in the 
Royal Navy on page 339, No. 59. 

A Successful Boat.—a correspondent write* from 
Loretto School, Musselburgh, Midlothian: “Please 
excuse my intruding on your valuable private time, 
but I wish to thank both you and the author of the 
article, for the instructions of ' How to build a boat' 
in No. 3, vol. i., of the Boy's Own Paper. I got my 
boat, the Arrow, built at home by two ca^enters, 
who did not know anything about boat-building, from 
the directions given iu tlie paper, the only itera¬ 
tions made being a bit of sheet copper bent round 
each end to keep it from splitting if it should happtu 
to run against anything, which it has done very 
often; and instead of row'locks.with a pin which 
goes through the middle of the oar, we use a simpler 
kind, as we could not row with the others. We— 
that is, my brothers and I—can row it against any 
current in the river where there is sufficient depth 
of water; besides the one rowing, the other two sii on 
stools, one in the bow and the other , in the skm, 
paddling American Indian fashion, which helps ver>' 
I much going up the rapids. We also have a small 
' square sail, which we sometimes use going against 
I the current. The boat is quite safe with twenty- 
I stone weight of people in it (excuse the tenn). Wish- 
I lug the Boy's Own Pater increased prosperity, I 
' remain,” etc. 

Note to Readers.—I t'must be clearly understood that 
I we do not undertake to answer all questions ad¬ 
dressed to us, nor can we keep repeating informa- 
! tlon. Readers should refer to the Correspondence 
columns of their l)ack numbers before writing to us. 
Then, hundreds of boys ask what we think of their 
i writing, or whether their spelling is correct, but 
I surely they can hardly expect us to occupy valuable 
space in answering what any one in their own house 
or neishboiu’hood could e^ly tell them. Otliers, 
too, wish us to find them situations or lodgings. t<: 
tell them how to increase their income, or lay ou( 
their pocket-money, or to undertake to purchase 
articles for them. Of course, we cau do nothing ol 
the kind. Many correspondents ore not replied to 
In this page for the siroiHe reason that what ^ey ask 
us to do will have already been published in oux 
columns before the answer could have appearcsl: 
and. this, we suppose, is after all the very b^t kind 
of,answer. Other correspondents write merely stat 
liig their views or throwing out su^cstiona. Thts< 
are all considered, l)ut need not occupy space it 
being alluded to here. As a rule, we select for m 
swer only such questions as appear of general in 
terest, and in no case can even these be answerei; 
under from fw to six wfekn from receipt of Utter 
No replies arc sent through the post. We should lx 
very glad to reply when stamped envelopes are scut 
but it would take the whole of our time to reply k 
all, and it U not fair to make exceptions. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS AT 
PARKHURST. 

By the Author of “Mt First Football 
Match," etc., etc. 

rpm last Saturday before tbe summer 
1. holidays was invariably a great day at 
Parkhnrst. The outdoor exercises of the 

previous ten months culminated then in 
the annual athletic sxiorts, which made 
a regular field-day for the whole school. 
Boys who had “people” living within a 
reasonable distance always did their best 
to get them over for the day; the Doctor 
—an old athlete himself—generally invited 
his own party of friends; and a large 
number of spectators from Parkhnrst vil- 

lage and the neighbourhood were snre to 
put in an appearance, and help to give 
importance to the occasion. Athletic 
sports without spectators (at least, so we 
boys thought) would be a tame affair, and 
wo were sure to get through our day’s 
performances all the better for a large 
muster of outsiders on the ground. 

The occasion I am about to recall was 






















690 l3oy’^ Owii 


q)ecia}ly interosting'to me, as it was the first 
sthletio meeting in which I, a smail boy j ust 
entering my terais, over figured. I was only 
down to run in one of the races, and that 
waa the three-legged race; and yet I be¬ 
lieve there was not a boy in the school so 
excited at the prospect of these sports as I 
was. I thought the time would never come, 
and was in positive despair when on the 
day before it a little white cloud ventured 
to appear in the blue sky. A wet day, so 
I thought, would have been as" great a 
calamity as losing the whole circle of my 
relations, and almost as bad as having my 
favourite dog stolen, or my fisking^rod 
smashed; and 1 made a regular fool of 
myself in the morning of the eventful day 
by getting up first at 2 a.m., then at 3, 
then at 4, and four or five times more, to 
take observations' out of the window, till 
at last my bedfellow declared he would 
stand it no longer, and that since I was 
np, I should stay up. 

Ah! he was an unsympathetic duffer, 
and knew nothing of the raptures of win- 
ni^ a three-legged race. 

Well, the day was a splendid one after 
all—a little hot, perhaps, but the ground 
was in grand order, and hosts of people 
would be sure to turn up. My race yoke¬ 
fellow and I went out quite early for 
a final spin over the course, and found one 
or two of the more diligent of our school¬ 
fellows taking a similar advantage of the 
“lie-abeds.” Of course, as we wore of 
opinion that the three-legged race was the 
most important and attractive of all the 
day’s contests, we paid very little heed to 
what others were doing, but sought out a 
retired comer for ourselves, where, after 
tying our inside logs together, and putting 
OUT arms round one another’s necks in the 
most approved fashion, wo set to and tore 
along as fast as we could, and practised 
starts and falls, and pick-ups and spurts, 
and I don’t know what else, till we felt 
that if, after all, we were to bo beaten, it 
would not be our faults. With whioh 
comfortable refiection we loosed our bonds 
and strolled back to breakfast. 

Here, of course, the usual excitement 
prevailed, and one topic engrossed all the 
ooDversation. I sat between a fellow who 
was in for the Junior 100 yards, and another 
who was down for the “ hurdles.” Oppo¬ 
site me was a hero whom every one expected 
to win in throwing the cricket-ball, and 
next to him a new boy who had astoi^^ed 
every one by calmly putting his name down 
for the mile race betore he had been two 
hoars at Farkhurst. In such company you 
may fancy our meal was a lively one, and, 
as most of us were in training, a very care¬ 
ful one. 

The first race was to be run at twelve, 
and wc thought it a great hardship that 
the lower school was ordered to attend 
classes on this of all days from nine to 
eleven. Now I am older, it dawns on me 
tliat this was a most wholesome regula¬ 
tion ; for had we small chaps been allowed 
to run riot all the morning, wo should 
have been completely done up, and fit for 
nothing when the races really began. We 
did not do much work, 1 am afraid, at our 
desks that morning, and the masters were 
not particularly strict, for a wonder. The 
efie thing we had to do was to keep our 
■eats and restrain our ardour, and that was 
no easy ta.sk. 

Eleven came at last, and off wc nishcd to 
the mysteries of the toilet. AVhut would 
athletic sports be like without flannel shirts 
and trousers, or ribbons and canvas shoes P 
At any rate, we believed in the importance 


of those aceessorics, and were not long in j 
arraying ourselves accordingly. I could 
not help noticing, however, as we sallied 
forth into the field, that fine feathers do not 
ivlways make fine birds. There was Tom 
Sampson, for instance, the biggest duffer 
that ever thought he could run a step, got 
up in the top of the fashion, in bran-new 
togs, and a silk bolt, and the most gorgeous 
of scarlet sashes across bis shoulders; 
while Hooker, who was as certain as Green- - 
wich time to win the quarter-mile, had on 
nothing but his old (and not very white) 
cricket clothes and no sash at all. And 
there was another thing I noticed abont 
these old hands; they behaved in the laziest < 
of inarmers. They sprawled on the nass 
or sat on the benches, appearing disinclined 
for the slighost exertion; while others, less 
experienced, took preliminary canters along 
the tracks, or showed off over the hurdles. 
Fine fellows, no doubt, they thought 
themselves; hut they had reason to be 
sorry for this waste of energy before the 
day was out. 

Programmes! With what excitement I 
seized mine and glanced down it! There 
it was! “ No. 12. Three-legged Bacc, 
100 wds, for boys under 15. 1, Trotter 

and Walker (pink); 2, White and Benson 
(green); 3, Adams and Slipshaw (blue).” 
Header, have you ever seen your name in 
print for tho first tune P Then you may 
imagine my.sensations! 

Things now begin to look like bosiness. 
The doctor has tiraed up, and a party of 
ladies. The visitors’enclosure is fast filling 
up, and there is a fair show of carriages 
beWd. Those big fellows in the toll hats 
are old Parkhurstians, come to see the 
young generation go through its paces, and 
that little knot of men talking together in 
the middle of the ground consists of the 
starter, judge, and umpire. Not a lew of 
us, too, turn our eyes wistfully to that 
tent over yonder, where we know are con¬ 
cealed the rewards of this day’s combats; 
and in my secret heart I find myself won¬ 
dering more than once how it will sound 
to hear the names “ Adams and Slipshaw ” 
called upon to receive the first prize for the 
three-legged race. 

Hark! There goes a bell, and we are 
really about to tegin. No. 1, Junior 
100 yards, for boys under 12,” and 24 names 
entered! Slips^w aad I, both over 12, 
go off to have a look at “ kids,” and a 
queer sight it is. Of course, they can’t 
all, 24 of them, run abreast, and so they 
are being started - in heats, six at a time. 
The first lot is just starting, How eagerly 
they toe the line and look up at the starter! 

“ Are— ” he begins, and two of them 
start and have to be called back. “ Are 
you ready ? ” he says. Three of them are 
off now, and can’t understand that they 
are to wait for the word “ Off! ” But.at 
last the starter gets to the end of his speech 
and has them fairly off. The little Mlows 
go at it as if their life depended on it. 
Ilieir mothers and big brothers are looking 
on, their “chums” are shouting to them 
along the course, and the winning-post is 
not very far ahe^. On they go, but not 
in a level row. One has t^en the lead 
and the others straggle behind him in a 
queer procession. It doesn’t last long. 
Even a Junior “hundred yards” must 
come to an end at last, and the winner 
runs, puffing, into the judge’s arms, half a 
dozen yards ahead of the next boy, and 
50 yards ahead of the last. The other 
three heats follow, and then, amid great 
excitement, the final beat is run off, and 
the best man wins. 


For the Senior 100 yards which followed 
only three were entered, and each of these 
hod his band of confident admirers. Mlip. 
shaw and I were very “ sweet ” on Jack- 
son, who was monitor of our dormitory, 
and often gave us the leavings of l.is 
muffins, but Banger was a lighter-built 
fellow, and seemed very active, wLili- 
Bruce's long legs looked not at all plea.suiit 
for his opponents. Tho starter had no 
trouble with them, but it was no wonder tin y 
all three lookedtuixious as they turned their 
faces to him ; for in a handrra yards’ rae>' 
the start is everything, as poorlong-leggid 
Biuoe found out, for he slipped on the first 
roring, and never recovered his lost ground. 
Between Banger and Jackson the race was 
a fine one to within twenty yards of home, 
when our favourite’s “ fat ” began to tell 
on him, and though he stuck ^lantly to 
work he could not prevail over the nimble 
Banger, who slipp^ past him and won 
easily by a yard. 

This was a damper for Slipshaw and me, 
who, as in duty bound, attended our cham¬ 
pion back to where he had left his cvst, 
and so missed the throwing of the cricket- 
ball, which was easily won by the favou¬ 
rite. 

But though we missed that event, we had 
no notion of missing the high jump, which 
promised to be the best thing (next to tin- 
three-legged race) that day. Four fellows 
were in for it, and of these .Shute and 
CatheraU were two of the best jumjiers 
Parkhurst had ever had; and it was 
well known all over the school that in 
practice each had jumped exactly 5 feet 
4 inches. Who would win now ? The two 
outsiders were soon got rid of, one at 4 feet 
10 , and tho other at five feet; and the real 
interest of the event began when Shute and 
CatheraU were left alone face to face with 
the bar. Shute was a tall fellow, of slight 
make and excellent spring. CatheraU was 
short, but with the booHcc of an india- 
rubber ball in him, and a wonderful knack 
of tucking his feet up under biin in jump¬ 
ing. It was a pretty sight to watch tbciii 
advance half-inch by half-inch, from oft. 
to 5ft. Sin. There seemed absolutely nothing 
to choose between them, they both ap¬ 
peared to clear the bar so esmily. At 
5ft. 3itn. Shute missed bis first jump 
greatly to the dismay of his adherents, wh< 
saw CatheraU clear it with complete ciise 
If he were to miss the second time he woulc 
be out of it, and that would bo a positivi 
tragedy. ^ we sdl watched his next jumj 
wi& breathless anxiety. He stood looking 
at the bar for a second or two, os if doubt 
ing his own chance. Then his face clearo 
up, and he sprang towards it. To ou 
delight he rose beautifnUy and cleared i 
oasi^. At 5ft. 4in. both missed the fii" 
jump, but both cleared it at the sccon- 
trial. And now for the tug of war. Botl 
had accomplished the utmost he had eve 
hitherto achieved, and it remained to b 
seen whether the excitement of the occasin: 
would assist either or each to oxccl himseb 
Shute came to grief altogether at oft. 
and again, to our dismay, CatheraU bouudi- 
over the bar at his ffirst offert. Bbutv' 
friends were in despair, and if that hero hu- 
been a nervous fellow, he might have Ix i; 
the same. But he was a very cool tisli 
and instead of losing his nerve, sat dow; 
on the grass and tightened the lace of In 
shoe. Then he wowly rose to his f< i 
and faced bis task. At that moment 
forgot all about the three-legged race, aii< 
gave my whole heart up to the issue of Ibi 
jump. He started te run at last, slow u 
first, but gathering pace for his final leap 
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imid breathleu silence be sprang for- 
mud and reached the bar, and tbun—then 
b,' coolly palled up and walked back again. 
This looked bad; but better to pull up in 
time than spoil his chance. Hu kept us 
mtiug an age before he was ready to 
start again ; but at last be turned fur hU 
laat effort. We could tell long before he 
ipjt to the bar that this time, at any rate, 
be was going to jump, whether ho muiai'd 
or DO, Jump be did, and, to our un- 
i,miuled delight, just clearetl the bar—so 
ijxrrowly that it almost shook as he 
-romiued over it. That was the end of the 
gh jump; for though both attempted the 
'll. oin., neither accomplished it, and the 
(oiitcst was declared to be a dead beat. 

After this several unimportant races fol- 
l.wcd. which I need nardly describe. 
.No. 12 on the list was getting near, and 1 
vas beginning to feel a queer, hungry sort 
-■! aensstion which I diw't exactly like, 
lluvever, the mile was to be run before 
.'iir turn came, and that would give me 
•jme to recover. 

Fur this race we hod many of us looketl 
lotlj a curious interest on account of the 
i.'W boy, of whom I have spoken, being 
. 1 , 1 - of the competitors in it. Ho didn't 
i ok a likely sort of fellow to win a race, 
rtaiuly, for he was slightly bow-legged 
cd thiclc-set, and what seemed to us a 
Ciucb more ominous sign, was not even 
imyed in flannels, but in an ordinary 
vbite shirt and light cloth trousers, llow- 
-w, he took his place very conlidently at 
the starting-post, together with three 
eTsk, wealing res{jectively black, red, and 
y-iiow for their colours. 

The start for a mile race is not such a 
v^sdlong afiiair as for a hundred yards, and 
ciLseqaently at the word “off!” there 
tu comparatively little excitement among 
s syiectaton. 

YiUow went to the front almo.st im- 
oeiiatsly, with red and black close behind, 
■‘bile the new boy seemed to confirm our 
^iavouiable impression by keeping con- 
• iersbly in the rear. The mile wa.s divided 
cito three laps round the field, and at the 
of the first the positions of the four 
vsre the same as atsts^ing. Butitwossoon 
wident yellow was not destined to continue 
ha lesd, for before the half distance was 
secomplisbed, red and black, who sdl along 
iud been neck and neck were up to him 
Slid post- him, and by the end of the lap 
'.Is uew boy had also overtaken him. 

And now we became considerably more 
iiterested in the progress of this new boy 
vbo, it suddenly occurred to us, seemed to 
he going very easily, which was more than 
' iJd be said of red, who was dropping a 
■ittle to the rear of black. A big boy near 
n?. said, “ That fellow's ^t the wind of a 
siloon,” and I immediatmy began to think 
h' was not far wrong. For in this third 
■‘p. when two of the others were slacking 
'aw, and when the third was only bolding 
owB, the new boy freshen^ up re- 
cirkably. We could watch him crawl up 
".I'iually nearer and nearer to red, till a 
'iout proclaimed him to be second in the 
M:ming. But black was still well ahead, 
*1 in the short space left, as the big boy 
sfar mo said, “ He could hardly collar his 
ifliin.’' 

iiut see! The fellow is positively begin- 
to tear along! He seems fresher than 
he started. “Look out, Black ! ” 
’■‘"Ut twenty voices. All very well to say 
Iwkoat!” Black is used up, and cer- 
'*iiiiy cannot respond to this tremendous 
! I'lrt. Thirty yards from home the new 
is np to his man, and before the win¬ 


ning-post is reached he is a clear ten yards 
ahead. 

“Bellows did it,” said the big boy; 
“ look at his chest,” and then for the first 
time I noticed where the secret of this 
hero’s triumph lay. 

But, horrors! ^e next race is Xo. 12, 
and Hlipshaw and I scuttle off as hard as 
we can go, to gret ready. 

How miwrablo I felt then! I hated 
athletic sjxjrts, and detested ‘ ‘ three-legged 
races.” -Vs we emerged from the tent, 
wo and the other two coujles, ambling 
along on our respective three legs, a shout 
of laughter greeted our appearance. I, for 
one, didn't sep anything to laugh at, just 
then. 

“ Adams,” said Slipshaw, as we reached 
the starting-place, “ take it easy, old man, 
and mind you don’t go over.” 

“ All right,” said I, feeling very much 
inclined to go over at that instant. Then 
that awful starter l)egan his little speech. 

‘ ‘ Are you ready ? ” he asked. 

“ Not at all,” inwardly ejaculated I. 

“Off! ” he cried, and almost before I 
know where I was, Slipshaw and I were 
hopping along on our three legs amid the 
cheers of the crowd. 

“Steady!” said he, as I stepped out 
rather too fast. 

Alas! we were last. The other two 
couples were pounding along ahead at a 
wonderful pace. 

“ Steady! ” growled Slipshaw again, as 
I began to try to run and nearly capsized 
him. 

You may laugh, reader, but it was no 
joke, that three-legged race. The others 
ahead of us showed no signs of flagging ; 
they wore ^ing hard, one couple close at 
the heels of the other, and we a full five 
yards lichind. I was giving one despairing 
thought to the pots and prizes in the tent, 
when a great roar of laughter almost made 
me forget which foot to put forward. 

'W'bat could it be—and Slipshaw was 
laughing too! 

“ Steady, now,” he said, “ and come 
along! ” 

The laughter continued, and looking 
before me, I suddenly detrcted its cause. 
The leading couple in a moment of over¬ 
confidence had attempted to go too fast and 
bad come on their noses on the path, and 
the second couple, too close behind them,had 
not had time to avoid the obstacle, but had 
plunged headlong on to the top of them ! 
It was all right now! Slipshaw and I 
trotted triumphantly past the prostrate 
heap, and after all won our prize! 

'You may fancy I was too excited to 
think of much else after that, except in¬ 
deed the hurdle race, which was most ex¬ 
citing, and won most cleverly by Catherall, 
who. though he came to grief at the last 
hurdle, was able to pick himself up in time 
to rush in and win the race by a neck from 
the new boy, whom we found to be almost 
as good at jumping as he was at running. 

Then followed a two-mile race—rather 
dull to watch—and with that the sports 
were at an end. 

Need I say how proudly Slipshaw and I 
marched up arm-m-arm to receive the 
prize for our race, which consisted of a bat 
for me and a tclesconp for my companion p 
—or how the new boy was cheered?—or 
how Shute and Catherall were applauded ? 

Before I left Parkhurst I was an old 
hand at athletic sports, but I don’t think 
I ever thought any of them so interesting 
as the day on which Slipshaw and I, with 
our legs tied together, came in first in the 
three-legged race! 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

Bv THE Rev. T. >S. Millisgtox, 

AfUliiO' of "Soiiu of Oor PoUowo” etc, 
CHAITEK Vir. 



“ journal ” is hardly the proper name for it. 
One can’t keep writing in it every day, os 
sailors do in tneir log. I mnst write when 
1 can find time and when I am not too 
tired. 

'W'e were going to ascend a mountain 
when I made my last entry; and we have 
had no end of adventures since then. The 
first thing t^t happened was a change of 
weather. Axels said in the morning that 
there would be rain. There was a thick 
mist on the top of the moantain. He 
asked a countryman what he thought of 
the weather. 

“'Well,” he said; “if yon mist should 
rise up and dear off, it will, happen, be 
fine; but if it keeps on gathering and 
coming lower down and getting thicker 
and thicker, it will, as likely as not, come 
rain.” 

The mist did keep on ^thering and 
coming lower, and it settled at last into a 
stea^ downfall. We had started for our 
dimD, but it would have been foolish to 
persevere, under the circumstances, so we 
halted at a little village where we were 
fortunate enough to find a coffee-house, 
with a reading-room and other convenionoes 
attached. It had been established by some 
temperance people in order to provide 
entertainment for the villagers and to keep 
them from going to the public-houses ana 
getting tipsy. There was a separate room 
for games, with chess, drafts, and dominos, 
and a good dry skittle ground. We had 
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the place all to oarselves at first, as the 
villagers were at their work; and when 
we got tired of reading we tried skittles; 
but skittles is no light work, and we soon 
gave it up and played leap-frog instead. 
In the evening we went indoors and had 
tea, and coffee, and cocoa, and mutton 
chops, and some other temperance “ bever¬ 
ages,” as they were called in the price 
list. We did not want anything else. 
Wo don’t have beer at school; wo used to 
have it, but the fellows were always find¬ 
ing fault with it; they called it swipes, and 
said it was not fit to drink; and when 
Gregg heard of it, he said he quite agreed 
with them, though it was as good as 
such things gener^y are, and they should 
have no more of it. So we are all teeto¬ 
talers now, at Gregg’s, and the temperance 
coffee-house suited us very welL I should 
not have written all this about eating and 
drinking, if it had not been that, while we 
were thus engaged a sound fell upon our 
ears which for the moment seemed to take 
away our appetites. It was a husky, drawl¬ 
ing sort of voice in the yard. Need I say 
more? 

Parsons looked at me, and said, in a 
whisper, “ Tramp! ” Then we kept sUenoe 
and held our breath. 

The owner of the voice was asking for a 
bit of victuals, and, to our surprise, offering 
1 o pay for it; or if they could give him a 
“job of work,” he would be glad and 
thankful. 

“ It can’t bo our tramp,” said Parsons, 
much relieved. “Ho never would do a 
‘ job of work’ to save himself from starv¬ 
ing.” 

I got up and peeped through the win¬ 
dow; no, it was not our tramp; he waa 
much better dressed—at least, he was not 
in rags and tatters, and he had a pair of 
shoes upon his feet, or if not a pair, odd 
ones. Yet when he turned his face to¬ 
wards me I felt at once that I had seen it 
before. It must be our tramp, I said to 
myself; yet, no, it could not be; it was, 
and yet again it wasn’t. Presently he 
spoke again, and there was no mistaking 
his voice; but the face—was that his also ? 

Yes. I made him out after another in¬ 
spection. It was our tramp indeed. The 
face was clean, comparatively; at all events, 
it had been washed, and it was the same 
face which I had seen in the church on 
Sunday evening. I had never had a fair 
view of it before, and I should not have 
recognised it now, so great was the change 
it had undergone, if the voice had not come 
from it. I made a sign to Parsons and 
the rest, and they came one at a time to 
the window and looked at him. He was 
sitting imder the shelter of the skittle- 
ground, eating, in his usual hungry fashion, 
and he had a lai-ge mug of cocoa by his 
side, which he sipped with great pleasure; 
we could bear the noise he made as he drew 
it up with his lips. 

When he had finished his meal we heard 
him at the kitchen door, asking the woman 
who had served him if she had seen a party 
of young gents pass that way, “ thut-tane 
on ’em” 

“ Yes,” she said; “ they are here now.” 

He started, and looked at the window, 
but we all with one accord bobbed down, 
and he did not see us. 

•‘Is there a stout young man with 
them?” he asked. “Middlin’ stout, I 
ni 'an; not the biggest of all.” 

Wi.' looked at Tucker. 

“lie means you,” said Parsons; “you 
hid better go out and show yourself.” 

T’.iit Tucker shook his henfl. 


“ And is there ever a little un—a very 
little un, I mean, with curly hair P ” 

Little Nat Wilkins retired into the re¬ 
motest comer of the room on hearing this 
question, and would have shrunk, if pos¬ 
sible. into the very toes of his boots. 

“ Yes,” the woman answered; “ there’s 
all sizes. But what have you to do with 
them ? ” 

“Nothin’,” ho answered, with a sigh. 

“Very well, then,” said the woman, 
sharply, and I expected presently to hear 
her teU him to move on. 

He did not wait for that. After another 
lingering gaze at the window he gathered 
himself together and walked heavily away. 
He had made good use of oar money, and 
was much better dressed, as I have said; 
yet he seemed to be holding his clothes 
together from habit, and he still shufiied 
in his walk as if his feet had been tied up 
in rags as before. 

“ There’s some good in that fellow,” said 
Parsons; “hekeeps to his bargain. This 
is a public room, and he might have come 
in if he liked; he knows we are here.” 

“Yes,” I said; “and I saw him in 
church too ; I am certain it was he. I had 
never seen his face before—not really his 
face,-you know—and I did not recognise 
him then; but now I am sure of it.” 

“ The tramp in church! ” one of them 
exclaimed; “ impossible ! ” 

“ He asked for work, too,” said another. 

“ And paid for his bit of victuals,” said 
a third. 

“ It’s our tramp all the same,” I in¬ 
sisted. 

I wanted to go after him and speak to 
him, remembering what had been said in 
the sermon, bnt the others stopped me. 
They all declared it would bo madness; we 
should have plenty of him yet without 
running after him, else why did he follow 
us in secret. He had some deep-laid scheme 
in his head, or he would have come to us 
openly as before. 

Curry Major began again to talk omin¬ 
ously about Thugs, tramps, gipsies, et hoc 
genus omne. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Smart, look¬ 
ing at Smalley writh a serio-comic sort of 
air, “ I know what he is up to with his 
gipsy tricks: he wants to steal an infant 
to go begging with. You had better be 
on your guard, Smalley, we should not like 
to lose you.” 

I was vexed that they would not let me 
go and speak to the poor tramp and tell 
him how glad I was to see him looking so 
respectable, and to have noticed him in 
church. I could not laugh at any of their 
silly jests, and was dissatisfied with myself 
all the evening. But perhaps it was best 
to let him go. At all events, he is gone. 

“ A fine day! ” said Smart, as he drew 
up the blind and opened the window next 
morning; “ and so warm. I say. Tucker! ” 

“Well,” a sleepy voice replied from 
between the sheets. 

“ Why is the air this morning like a 
yeast dumpling ? ” 

“ Oh! don’t bother me with your riddles. 
I don’t care for—’east—diddles; they’re 
not worth—eating.” And he fell asleep 
again. 

“I know,” said the midge; “because 
it rises from iho ’east! ” 

“ But it doesn’t,” said Smart; “ the 
wind is in the south this morning.” 

“ Because it’s soft, then ? ” 

“ That might bo said of you, Nat. But 
that’s not the answer to my riddle. Will 
you give it up ? ” 


“ Yes.” 

“ Because it’s balmy— {barmy)" 

“ We shall go up the mountain to-day,’' 
said Axels, changing the subject; “and 
the sooner we start the better.” 

We lost no time in dressing and Ktting 
our knapsacks ready; and having break¬ 
fasted and filled our wallets, we started 
for the expedition on which we had set 
our hearts. 

The Black Mountain, as we had called it 
the day before, because it did not seem to 
have any real name, and because the 
clouds hung darkly over it, did not lie 
directly in our route according to the com- 

g ass, but as we wanted to ascend H, and, 
ke Mahomet’s mountain, it would not 
come to us, we were obliged to ^ to it. 
We expect^ to have a splendid view from 
the summit, and might possibly catch our 
first glimpse of the ocean towards which 
we were travelling. 

Axels started the question how far one 
(xnild see from a given height, supposing 
the state of the atmosphere to be favour¬ 
able. 

Curry said his father had seen a moun- 
tsdn distinctly from the deck of a ship at a 
distance of 125 miles. 

“ It must have been a very high moun¬ 
tain,” Axels said, “ otherwise therotundity 
of the earth’s surface would have come 
between him and the mountain and hidden 
it from him.” 

“ It was all sea,” Curry said. 

“That would make no difference; the 
sea is a part of the globe, and, of course, 
follows the same curve, only more evenly 
than the land. Unless the moimtain were 
a great height the curve of the ocean would 
hide it from any one’s sight at the distance 
of 125 miles.” 

“ How high must it be ? ” we asked. 

“ About two mUes.” 

Some of the fellows wanted to know how 
this could be, so Parsons drew a diagram 
upon the road; and we had to stop to 
look at it, 

“If the earth and the sea were quite 
flat,” he said, “ there would be nothing to 
prevent one man from seeing another at 
any distance which the eye could reach; 
But as it is a great globe, the curvature of 
the surface would rise between the two 
men, if they were far enough apart, wd 
would hide one from the other. Ima^e 
two mites creeping up the opposite sides 
of a Dutch cheese; the convexity of the 
cheese comes between them till they ap¬ 
proach each other closely. A man can only 
see about three miles all round him on a 
plain, or at sea. That is his horizon. Any¬ 
thing beyond that distance must rise above 
the horizon, or it cannot be seen. Looking 
across the sea, only the top of a ship’s mast 
is visible when she first comes in sight; as 
the ship draws near you see more of her, 
until at length the hull comes up, tts it 
were, above the horizon. If this raountsiii 
is half a mile high, we shsdl be able to set 
about sixty-three miles in a straight lint 
from the top of it; if only a quarter of a 
mile, we shall see about forty-fw’e miles.” 

Smart said, with the usual twinkle of his 
eyes, that he quite understood: and it 
reminded him of a very stout old gentle¬ 
man in his village, named Large, who saic 
that he had not seen his own feet foi 
twenty years—only the tips of his toes 
came above the horizon sometimes. 

“The Pyrenees were supposed to bs 
rather lofty mountains,” he said; “ but hi 
could never see them ; not even the high 
est peaks; they were always hidden by thi 
convexity that came between.” 
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“ What had the Pyrenoea to do with it f ” 
Homiblow asked. 

Be aeTcr could see a joke. I am not sure 
that any of ua saw it. 

“Pair o' knea. Don't you see?” said 
Smart. 

"It's not a bad illustration,” said Par¬ 
sons. 

There is more truth in it, perhaps, tlian 
in some more poetical descriptions. In 
Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope,” it is said 
that the Genius of the Andes, 

“ With meteor standard to tlic winds 
unfurled, 

Looh.s from his throne of clouds o'er 
half the world," 

But as the highest point of the Andes is 
under four miles, the range of view from 
the top of it cannot bo more than about 
one hundred and sixty-five miles. That is, 
the farthest distance any one could ace, 
unless he could look from the top of one 
mountain to the top of another, in which 
case the distance might be doubled—say 
three hundred miles. 

“Three hundred!” cried Smart; "that’s 
nothing, I have seen a great deal farther 
than that myself.” 

We thought it was one of his bad jokes 
again, but ne loeked serious, for him ; so 
ve asked him when, and where ? 

“ When ? ” said he ; " why, this very 
morning; where? from my bedroom 
vindow.” 

" What did you see, then ? ” 

“ I saw the stars shining. The stars, I 
'oelieve, are thousands of millions of miles 
uway. But Icmk at tho sun ! that is about 
ninety-five millions of miles distant. You 
can all see that at any time.” 

We wished we could, for the weather 
vu eloomy and overcast again to-day, 
ind toe mountain looked misty. 

"The sun,” said Parsons, " is not, I be- 
liere, upon tho surface of the earth like 
the mountains and ships wo were speaking 
of, bat even the sun is hull-down every 
erening, and disappears below our horizon 
erery night, bid^n by the convexity of 
the earth.” 

"What a wonderful thing sight is!” 
aid Axels ; “ hew far it reaches, and how 
fait it travels ! ” 

“Sigbt is wonderful enough,” Parsons 
leplied; “ but it is light that travels, not 
Your eye does not go to the sun 
yhen you look at it; it only receives the 
light which comes to it, and reflects the 
object upon which the light falls. The 
monntain, in this instanoe, comes to you. 
I can see it reflected in your eye whue I 
am talking to you.” 

We all looked into each other’s eyes, and 
of course we found that it was so. The 
aye ia like a mirror, and whatever it looks 
at is for the time being painted upon it. 

Smart said he had read of a country 
vhere the natives were in the habit of 
taking out their eyes and sending them by 
post to look at anything at a distance, rc- 
ceiring them back again by return, with 
the information required. Also their 
tongues could be sent to any distance to 
tsste things ^that would suit Tucker], and 
their ears to bsten to gi)eeches, or sermons, 
er music, while the owners remained at 
home. It saved a great deal of travelling, 
he said. Another of his queer stories. 

While we were talking thus we arrived 
at the foot of the mountain. It did not 
look very high when we got near it. It 
rather steep, though, and would give 
M some good clmbing. There was a hedge 
ud ditch which we had to cross before we 


could begin the ascent. 'We scrambled 
through it somehow or other. Smalley 
was unfortunate. He caught hold of the 
branch of a tree which grow out of the 
hedge, and which no one else could reacli, 
and drew himself up to it, thinking that he 
could swing clear of the hedge and alight 
on tho other side ; but his feet got entan¬ 
gled in the thorns, and in trying to liberate 
them his shoes came off, and there he was, 
hanging on to the branch, with his feet | 
above the hedge, and nothing to protect i 
them except his stockings. If he had 
(IropiM'd down upon the thonis ho might 
have been seriously hurt, and as he could 
not hold on much longer, he called to us ! 
to help him. Smart and Hamilton ran to { 
the rescue; but they were laughing so that j 
they hardly knew what they were doing. 
Each caught hold of a leg; but as one was 
on one siJo of the hedge, and the other on 
the other side, they pulled in opposite 
directions. Tho consequence was that, in¬ 



stead of swinring him clear of the thorns, 
they dragged him down into tho middle of 
them, and ho fell upon his face, like a great 
spread-eagle. There he floundered, scratch- I 
ing himsolf very much, until some other ^ 
fellows came up and lifted him off. His 
hands and face were full of thorns, and he 
had to sit down upon a bank while my 
brother Prod, who means to be a surgeon 
some day, got some of the biggest of ucm 
out with the point of his penknife. It was 
a good thing Smalley did not drop upon 
his feet, though, for then he woiild not 
have been able to walk after Fred’s opera¬ 
tion, and we might have had to carry him. 
Dreadful thought! As it was, wc managed 
to recover his shoes for him, and after some 
delay ho was able to go on again. 

We wanted to measure tho height of tho 
mountain, but there was no sun, and conse¬ 
quently no shadow ; and if there had been 
wo could not have applied the same means 
that we did with the tree, as the sides sloped 
a good deal, and we should have required 
to measure from a point perpendicularly 
below tlie summit. For the game reason it 
would have been no use to drop a stone 
down, as some one proposed. You may 
measure the depth of a well or of a preci¬ 
pice that goes straight down, by counting 
how long it takes a stone to fall; allowing 
16 feet for the first second, 48 feet for the 
next, 80 feet for the third, 112 feet for the 
fourth, and so on, as any one may see in 
Vol. I., page 300, of the Boy’s Own Paper. 
But a stone cannot fall perpendicularly 


down the side of a hill; and it would have 
been no use rolling one down the slope. 

Axels went to a farmbonse and tried fo 
borrow a barometer. That would have 
answered the purpose, but they had not 
got one. The good woman offered him a 
little ornamental structure with a man and 
woman under a portico, who came in and 
out altcniately, according as the weather 
was wet or dry, by the twisting or untwist¬ 
ing of a piece of catgut. The man was out, 
with his nat on, which showed there would 
be rain; and she advised us to go home. 
Of course such a toy as that was useless for 
measuring heights. 

After wl, the mountain was not so high 
08 we bad fancied. 1 don’t think it was 
properly a mountain at all, being under a 
thousand foet, as some one told ua; but it 
was the first we bad met with, and as some 
of us came from Lincolnshire, we thought 
a good deal of it, and olimbing it was good 
fun. 

There was a great deal of gorge in some 
parts, and rough, sharp crags sticking up 
in others. There were gome trees, too, 
which Fred thought must be mountain 
ashes; but they were nothing of the kind. 
Fred’s natural history remarks reminded 
me of tho philosopher who went up in a 
balloon to study omitholog;y before he had 
ma<le himself well acquainted with the 
feathered tribes which inhabit the lower 
regions:— 

“ A strange bird c-sme his path across, 
tVhose name he did not know ; 

Quoth he, ’’Tis like an albatroos !’ 

It proved to be a crow! 

There were some great smooth bonlder 
stones on the side of the hill which at¬ 
tracted our attention. They were different 
from all the rest of the rocks, and wo 
could not help wondering how they had 
got there. Swift suggested that the gian ts 
of old times might have made them to play 
marbles with. They must have weighed a 
ton or two each, some of them, and it would 
have been a sight worth looking at to see 
the giants “ knuckling down at taw.” 
Parsons said the giants would have been 
more likely to throw them at each other’s 
heads, as tiiey were more given to fighting 
than playing. Everybody—in our form, 
at least—has read how they used to burl 
tho rocks about, and how they even fought 
against heaven:— 

" Hills piled on hills, on mountains monntains 
he. 

To make their mad approaches to the sky.’’ 

That was not in our country, of course, 
but in classical lands and classical ages. 
Parsons says there is on element of truth 
in it, nevertheless, and that it is a heathen 
tradition, derived from the history of 
the Tower of Babel. Of course, tho 
ancient Greeks and Romans had never-, 
seen tho Bible, and could not know tho 
facts of tho case, but they may have 
heard about the “ giants ” that “ were in 
tho earth in those days,” and one must 
allow something for poetical fancy—like 
the Giant of the Andes looking over half 
the world. 

But to return to these boulders. Truth 
is often stranger than fiction, and the real 
history of these enormous '* marbles ” is 
quite as wonderful as anything that was 
ever written about giants, for I am told 
that they were brought to this mountain 
by icebergs, having b^n rolled about and 
ground down in a great sea of ice until all 
their comers were rubbed off—nearly in 
the same way that marbles are made 1 
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ns to play with. Finally the icebergs ran 
away and left them. (Smart laughs at this, 
and has drawn a picture of an iceberg 
running away—but, of course, I don’t mean 
with legs, but as water runs, or ice when it 
is melted.) That was in what is called 
the glacial epochs, before the creation of 
man. There are boulders of this kind in 
many places, and some of them are of most 
tremendous size. The statue of Peter the 
Great at St. Petersburg stands upon a rook 
hewn out of a great boulder which was 
found lying by itself in a marshy plain, and 
must hare been left thero by an iceberg. 
It weighed fifteen hundred tons before it 
was cut into shape. 

It was hard climbing when we got near 
the summit, and all vegetation ceased, ac¬ 
cording to Fred—but he only meant trees. 
There was still plenty of grass, and moss, 
and ferns. If we had gone up a little 
higher, he said, wo should have come to 
the regions of eternal snow ; but there was 
no “ higher up ” to go to, and nothing for 
the “ eternal enow ” to rest on. The view 
too would have been magnificent on aU 
sides, if it had not been for the fog and 
mist which concealed everything from our 
sight. Fred said we were up in the clouds, 
if not above them, and it was most likely 
raining hard down below; it could not ram 
where we were, unless it rained upwards ; 
but he was wrong there again; for even 
while he was speaking it began to drizzle, 
and the drops came from above, as usual. 

We took shelter under a hanging rock, 
and presently Axels, whohad been exploring, 
came and told us ho had discovered a 
cavern, in which we should very likely find 
a lot of stalactites or fossil remains, and 
things of that sort, and wc went at once 
and looked at it. 

The entrance was very small; but it 
appeared to be much larger inside. There 
was no knowing 
y _ might 

extend when once 
we got into it. We 
were all anxious to 
explore it; and 
little Tfat, being 
I the smallest of the 
I part y, offered to go 

first. He managed 
to get through the 
opening, or neck of 
the cavern, and 
called out to us to 
say there was “ 
largo space inside, 
so largo that ho 
could almost stand 
upright in it.” It 
would not take a very large space for that, 
though. 

Tucker said he would go next; and with¬ 
out waiting for Nat to come out, crawled 
into the opening; but it was not large 
enough for him, and though we pushed as 
hard as we could, he could not get through. 
The worst of it was, that when he tried to 
back out we found that he was fixed fhere 
like a cork in the neck of a bottle, or like 
those poor little chimney-sweeps who used 
every new and then to get stuck and suffo¬ 
cated to death in a chimney, till the Act 
was passerl forbidding them to do it. 
Tucker filled the hole so closely that light 
and air were excluded, and both he and 
our poor little midge were in a very 
unpleasant and dangerous predicament. 
llt/rrvBco refirena, as Virgil would have said, 
if A'lneas had been stuck in that way when 
going down to visit the shades below! 

(To Bontinuad.) 



THE FIEST MATCH OF THE 
SEASON. 

School versus Towjt. 



T he day's nearly over ; 
the townsmen's 
eleven 

Are doing their utmost 
to inn up a score ; 
The stumps must be 
drawn as the church 
clock strikes seven, 
There are five to go in, 
and they w.ant sixty 
more. 

Up go three figurp.s, 'tis 
getting exciting. 
Loud are the shouts as 
there flie.s up a b.iil. 
But the School chances don’t look so inviting 
As Jones driyes a twister clean over the rail. 

But soon comes an end to that youth’s exulta¬ 
tion. 

For, wishing his previous hit to surpass. 
Quickly he finds, to his grant consternation, 
Somehow his wickets are all gone to grass. 

Another man in, and the score ri.ses quickly— 
That’s Smith, the haid hitter, who goes in 
for luck; 

Whilst he's at the wicket runs come pretty 
thickly. 

He never was known to be bowled for a duck. 

On the game goes, runs come faster and faster, 
Longstop gets fluiiicd, they score several 
byes; 

Anxiously gazes the white-haired head master. 
Brightly are gleaming his daughter’s blue 
eyes. 

IJobinson’s in, the most stolid of batters, 

So lazy they say that he seldom will speak ; 
He doesn’t make runs, but that fact little 
matters. 

He never gets out if ho plays for a week. 

Last man is in, they want five ruus to beat 
us,— 

Bother th.vt slip, he has buttered a catch ! 

^Ve .shan't hear the last of it if they defeat 
ns,— 

No ! there go Brown’s stumps ! IVe have 
won the great match 1 

Paul Blake. 



HOW 1 CAPTURED MY FIRST 
SLAVER. 

By S. 'W'iiitchurcii SADLEn, e.n., 

Authw 0/ "The Ship of let," “ The African 
Cruiser," etc. 

CnAPTER IV. 



0 w 

although we 
had got clear 
off with the 
prize, the lat¬ 
ter part of the 
affair had been 
too like a re¬ 
treat to please 
mo. 

I had a plan 
in my head, 
but the first thing to be done now wc were 
quiet was to look after the wormded. The 
two men who were hit while in the boat 
did not seem very bad; one was wounded 
in the arm, the other in the shoulder. IVe 
contrived to bandage them after a fashion, 
and then made them tolerably comfortable 
on dock with beds and cushions which wc 


found in the cupfain’s cabin. 

But the unfortunate black.s ! Three had 
been hilled outright, and another, whose 
leg had been tom away by a round shot, 
had just bled to death. All we could do 
at present for these poor shuttored bodies 
was to carry them forward on the fore¬ 
castle and there cover them with a flag. 
Some ugly splinter-wound* among the 
slaves made me long for our surgeon; I 
could do little for them. 

Jack Stcerwell was a bit of a carpenter, 
and while this was going on he had, by my 
orders, hoisted the cutter up, helped by 
many willing hands from the blacks, who, 
now that the terror of the filing was over, 
were laughing and playing like so many 
children. It was an easy matter, after the 
water had drained out, to stop the bullet- 
holes temporarily, and in half an hour the 
boat was lowered down again ready for 
service. 

‘ ‘ Are the men to get into the boat, sir ? ” 
asked the coxswain, as soon as this was 
done. 

“ Yes,’’ I answered, and it was plea¬ 
sant to sec the deUghted looks with which 
the crew, guessing my intentions, took their 
seats. 

” I say, mate,” said one, “ d’ye think wc 
ceuld stow away that there big gim in the 
cutter ? ” 


The two wounded men were to be loft 
behiird, of course, and I tried hard to per¬ 
suade young Merton that for him the most 
honourable post would be the temporary 
command of the schooner in my absence. 
In truth, I kimw that we were bound on s 
most perilous adventure, and as I looked 
on the blight face and almost childlike 
figure of the boy I could not bear the idea 
of leading him unnecessuiily' into danger, 
But no— 

“You do7i’l mean it, Charlton! You 
would never leave me behind! ” 

Well, at last I gave way, rightly or 
wrongly. He took bis place by mj' side, 
and wo shoved off. 

Rounding the now well-known point, wt 
came across a few canoes, which, as before, 
scattered at our approach. Everything 
depended upon our taking the enemy' un- 
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prepared, and well the boat* 8 -crew knew 
this. I never saw men pull more heartily : 
a few vigorous strokes and wo were at the 
river bank by the schooner’s old nnehor- 
age. 

In one part tho mangroves had been 
fleared away, and there we managed to 
iand—if it could be called lamJingy siiiking 
almost up to the knees in rotting vegebi- 
tion and loose black mud. 

That mattered little. It was a great 
troke of grn^d fortune to have got so far 
without molestation. Soon we stood on 
firmer ground, and then, looking ahead, I 
uld see a narrow path cut through the 
•bush” and winding round the ascent. 
“Now, my lads, never mind your mus¬ 
kets; draw cutlasses and follow me.” 

I led the way, expecting at ev(‘ry turn to 
Slid the path barred, V'hind each tree to 
^f-e an enemy. None appeareil. Sb^p after 
step was gjiined, until, reaching the summit, 
•Jie “ bush ” on either side suddenly opened 
It, and, fronting us a dozen yards off, 
there stood a group of armed men around 
the gun which had worked such mischief. 

“Down, m«n; down for your lives I 
Fist on your faces!” I shout- 
ni, catching a glimpse of a 
lighted match in the hands of 
CM of the rufEans. 

Just in time was that order 
gven; a storm of bullets the 
ufxt moment hurtled over our 
h-ads, crashing amongst tho 
i.'ses in the rear. 

Thank God! not one of us 
was touchccl. 

Now was our chance. Giving 
the enemy no time to reload, 
vitb one bound we were? ——^ 

upon them. A cutlass blow or two on our 
put. a few pistol-shots on theirs, and they 
broke and fled. 

“Hurrah ! ” shouted the sailors, nishing 
iDto the bush in pursuit. 

But, not caring to be encumbered with 
prisoners, I called them back. They looked 
t^^rribly disappointed, but permission to set 
ire to the barracoons and huts soon made 
nutters right. The slight buildings blazed 
3 p fiercely, and “ Jack ” was as happy as a 
■7 on Guy Fawkes Day. 

Merton, to my surprise, instead of 
‘joying tho fun, was resting agrunst a 
He looked pale and tired, but 
ri::btened up when I came near, showing 
hw little dirk in a shy sort of manner. 

“^Vhy, you have actually got some 
blood on the point! ” 

‘Yes,” he replied ; “ I woundfd him 
jnstashefired his pistol.” And tho poor 
follow, as he spoke, fell into my anus, 
hiiting. 

jk)mewhat startled, I laid the boy down, 
ind sr-arched for the wound. A bullet had 
pa‘»f*d through his leg—no great matter, 
•^Appily, I improvised a tourniquet with 
»hit of flat stone and my handkerchief ; a 
T'tII from my fljisk brought him to, and 
-hp bleeding soon stopped. 

Then I looked at the gun with longing 
It ■was a brass six-pounder — a 
pretty piece. No light weight, though, 
the slaver’s crew must have had a 
* >nblosome task in moving it to its present 
x^ition. Webadalreadyonebiuden tocarry 
a the wounded mid. Reluctantly I camo 
‘0 the conclusion that the idea of convey- 
the gun on board must be given up. 
dragged it to a steep part of the bill, 
i then wdth one good push, down it 
" Bed, crashing through trees and shrubs, 
^utilit reached the bank, and sunk fathoms 
in mud. 


Our task was done. Leaving the smok¬ 
ing ruins of the slaver's haunt, wc wended 
our way dowm the hill to tho beat. Right 
glad was I once more to tread tho 
schooner’s deck, and sound was my sleep 
that night. 

j At daylight the next morning wedropped 
down the river with the land wind, and 
•rtjssed the bar in safety. Scarcely was 
llie anchor down when the Vixen came in 
sight. 

How the cniisc'r’s gangway was crowded 
as I left my beautiful prize aiid pulled 
alongside I Captain Stanley took me at 
once into his cabin and heard my story, 

I Wlien it was tinished, he said, gravely, 
“So you disobeyed my orders ? ” 

“ Y'oe, sir ; but if you please—” 

I “No matter, sir; I sliidl report you to 
tho admiral. Well,” he continued, smil¬ 
ing, “ I don't think my report will do j'ou 
any harm; ” and he grouped my hand 
warmly. 

As for Merton, it is tho firm belief of tho 
Vixen’s crew to this day that the youngster 
, engaged and killed tho captain of the 
slaver in single combat with his own band. 






CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. NV. G. Grace. 

IV.—RATTl.NC. 


RiCKRT, like most 
otlitT ganios, must 
be played when yon 
are young, if von 
wish to excel in it, 
.ind a great deal of 
practice, patience, 
and goc^ temper is 
n.'<(uired to become 
any tiling like a flrst- 
class bat. 

It is of the 
grc.itest importance 
for a yowng player 
to have proper in¬ 
structions, and to 
bo shown a good 
style of batting at 
the beginning of his 
cricket career. A 
correct style and 
'sition arc half the 
lattle ; a bad stvle 
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[ is easily learnt, and 
- ' ' when once acquired 
is the most diflicult thing in the world to lose. 

"What constitutes a good style ? A very sim¬ 
ple (juestion apparently, hut one that I find 
some hesitation in an.swering. Tho best advice 
I can give you is to watcli some well-known 
player, and try to make out for yourself what 
are the essentials of his excellence. It is in 
directing your attention to the i)oints you are to 
look for lliat I feel whatever value these notes 
may have will consist. 

In the first place, then, play always with a 
straight bat. If you try to hit a well-pitched 
bull with a crooked bat, and do not quite time it, 


you will l>c bowlfil out for a certainty, whereas 
had you hit at it with a straight bat you would 
have saved your wicket. The ivason of this 
is obvious. Get a friend to hold a bat upright 
in front of a wfickot, ami see for yourself what a 
small amount of the wicket is Left cx])osed ; then 
let him hold tlio but across in the .style of most 
bad players, and hx)k at the diflerence! Tlie 
lirat object of a batsman is to protect his wicket, 
and tho straightcr he holds his bat the greater is 
tho protectiou he affords it. 

There arc many good players, t must admit, 
who do not adhere to this rule, but you will find 
that the great majority of tho best bats do, and 
it is principally owing to it that their success is 
to be attributed. You will say, “ How am I to 
play in this style? It makes me feel so stiff 
and so awkward ! " That may be so, but if you 
always practise it, in a very short time you will 
find all your stillness and awkwardness gone, 
and your iipwer aud readiness greater than they 
ever were. 

You cannot lay down any strict rule es to 
style, as no two men play exactly alike, and 
the gaaic would very soon be robbed of its 
glorious uncertainty if they lUd; but if you 
notice any gootl player take up his position on 
going to the wicket you will find that ho firmly 
plants his right fixit inside the crease so that it 
is not ill front of the wick^it. It makes very 
little diflbrciice what guard you take, but I must 
imprc*.s.s njs)n you tlio necessity of standing as 
near as you possibly can in the lino of tho 
wickets without getting your feet in front—in 
fjict, your toes must l>o just dear of a lino 
drawn from wicket to wicket. 

The advantage you gain by standing thus 
well up to your ^\ickeT is that you are not 
nearly so likely’ to l)e bowled off your legs as 
yon would bo if you stoo^l farther aw.ay. Many 
bulls, again, are not pitched straight, and twist 
in. Now, if you do not ]day them with tho 
bat, you may stop them witli your legs, and 
save your wicket that way. Of course 1 presume 
you have umpires who know wliat tliey ore 
about, as, if not, you are likely to be given out, 
and wrongfully so, if you staud well up. Even 
the other day I saw four men given out leg 
lx.Toro wicket, and in each case the bowler was 
bowling rouml tho wicket! You should all 
kn*w how diflicult it is to get anyone l.b.w. 
when the bowler is doing tliis, and every one 
who has not seen it tried should stretch two 
lines eight inelies opart from where tho bowler 
delivers the ball round tho wicket to the oppo¬ 
site wicket, and also two lines from wicket to 
wicket, and then let soinebmly bowl in this way. 
You will see at once how diflicult it is to get 
any 0110 fairly log before, because if the ball 
jiitclies on the wicket it must go well wide of it, 
unless it breaks back, which it very seldom 
docs. 

The positions in which to place the loft leg 
arc numerous. T prefer to place iny left leg 
about twelve inches in front of and nearly’ at 
right-angles to my other log. The right foot 
should come just inside the crease, and, as a 
general rule, .slumld not be shifted. Sliift your 
left foot in hitting a.s much ns you like, but be 
cautious of moving your riglit; your defence 
jiriuciiMilly de]veiids on your right foot’s re- 
maiaing stationary. 

Now as to tliB way you should hold your bat 
and what length the handle should be. 

Some players have the handles of their bats 
made two or three inches longer tlmn usual, but 
what advantage they gain 1 cannot imagine. If 
your only object i.s to make one or two )jig hits 
it of course stands to reason that with a long- 
handled bat, if you hit a ball hard and full, it 
will go farther than if you hit with a short- 
handled one—the longer the lever the greater 
its power ; but your aim in batting is to get as 
many runs as you can, and to keep your wicket 
up, and you do this under difliculties with a 
long-liandlcd bat. You can neitlier wield it so 
con’e«tly nor so quickly as a short-handled one, 
and unless you arc very careful you will lose 
your wicket by knocking the ground when tr}'- 
ing to hit the ball. There arc other players for 
whom the handle is never short enough, and 
who hold the bat down against the shoulder. 
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about. I prefer a handle of the ordinary 
length, ana 1 hold the bat about half way 
up it, and you cannot do better. 

Then hold the bat firmly, and do not 
flourish and twirl it about as you see some 
young people do. Hold it straight and in 
an easy position. Keep your left shoulder 
■well forward and you are sure to play with 
a straight bat Keep upright, and watch 
■well the bowler’s hand ; you will very soon 
find out which way he means the ball to 
twist, and this little bit of information is 
no slight help when you are batting. 

Yon should not let the ball hit the bat, 
bat rather make the bat hit the ball. A 
great many cricketers of the present day 
fi>rget that the bat was made for this pur- 


rORWARD PLAY. 


BACK-PLAY 


dreds that ought to be punislied, and are by many a ball that shorter reached players can j knows the game well to bowl to yon, find aski 
indifferent players permitted to e.scape. * only play close*back. him to point out where your defence is weak| 

If you make up your mind to hit, and where you make mistakes, and 

hit hard. No half*and‘half style as HITTING • give heed to what he says. Think' 

wliat you are doing, and watch the' 
effect "of different Kits on different, 
balls. Notice the different angl<» made! 
by different strokes, and try to apply 
the knowledge thns^ned by placing 
the ball in different directions. 

A great deal has been written as 
to the positions of the legs in xnakiDgi 
the various hits. 1 do not attac-hj 
much importance to this myself, as Ii 
think it mmost impossible to describe 
such things lucidly and correctly, 
certainly not without the aid of two| 
or three diagrams to each subject.. 
The figures given herewith afford a| 
general idea of the best known hits 
sufficient at all events to enable yoU' 
to recognise them in the field. 

This has been my object through¬ 
out, as I hinted at first. AYatch a 
really good batsman and take your 
style from him ; you cannot hilp 
modifying it to suit your own pecu¬ 
liarities, try what you will Practi-^e 
intelligently and assiduously until- 
you have obtained a perfect fanii-; 

backward and forward play, and after Fig. 5. Fig. 6. liarity with the powers of the weapon I 

a time you will instinctively feel, as you wield, play with a straight bat, 

the ball approaches you, how it should be Never get too far back, and always be* meet the ball, and hit hard, and you ivill very 
treated. ware of the bowler driving you on to your possibly soon excel the man you have taken as 

IMay forward whenever you can. wicket. your model. 

(re b€ eonioiu«4.) 


The consequence is that their play is cramped j Thereisnohard-and-fastrale which will apply | Never play across t'le wicket, or pull 
and clumsy, and when the ground is lively they I to every one as to how to treat the various kinds 1 balls over, and take care what you are 

arecontinuallygettingtheirfingersknocked ____ doing if you step in. There is such a 

tendency among young players to swipe 
to leg, that unless it is cheeked they are 
scarcely able to dp anything else, and 
never attain to even rcspecUble mediocrity 
in the game. Of ceursc an undeniable leg 
ball should be hit to leg, but take care 
that it is a leg hall. 

In cutting keep the ball down—pat it, 
so to speak, an(l if you shift your right 
foot, be carefnl that you take up your old 
p^sition before the bowler has another try 
at your wicket. 

Never be in a hurry to get runs. Study 
the bowler s attack and find out if you can 
what he thinks is your weak point and is 
aiming at. 

Practise often but not too much at a 

tuixx aiiutii/ xk iv wio time, and practise intelligently. Practise 

wicket, allowing the ball to play itself. !• playing the ball and not merely slogging at 

€>f course every now and again you have it. Be as careful at the wickets when the 

a ball that it is impossible to do anything with 1 of balls ; each will be mot best by different men net is behind you as youwould be during a match, 
hut stop, but on the other hand there are hun- in a different way. If you can manage it, get some one who 

Long-reached men will smother forward 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3 
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THE “BOY’S OWH’’ AETIST8 AT 
THE KOYAL ACADEMY. 


iiK sncccaa won by the Boy’s Own Papke is 
acknowledged to be unprecedented and. 
nnii^ue ; and wo are greatly encouraged in o\ir 
labours by the unsolicited and hearty expres- 
sious of thanks, and testimonies as to the good 
achieved, which arc continually reaching us 
from, literally, all quarters of the globe. 

If, however, from the initial number, the 
Boy’s Own secured the first place among boys’ 
publicatious, it lias ever striven to deserve its 
leading position, and hn.s spared neither trouble 
nor expense to meet the wishes of its readers, 
and cater in the best possible way for their 
wants. In this it really has no rival. Kever 
before, we suppose, was it thought needful, even 
if ix>ssiblc, to secure and employ tlio very 
hfglie.‘',t available talent “only for boys;” and any 
improbable stories and impossible illustrations, 
if but sufficiently startling, were deemed quite 
good enough for such readers. The Boy’s Ow n 
has sought to change all this. Instead of filling 
its columns with “cuttings ” taken almost hap- 
hazard from the general press, or with stories 
written by gentlemen whose “travels” have 
never extended much beyond Fleet Street, it 
has gone direct to the best authorities on tlie 
subjects upon which it would treat. 

The most casual glance at the cur¬ 
rent volume will abundantly illus¬ 
trate what we have been thus able to 
accomplish for boys at no greater 
charge than one i)enny j>er week, thus 
bringing our richly-freighted pages 
within the reach of all classes, and 
uniting in a happy bond of brother¬ 
hood rich and poor alike. The vo¬ 
lume, embracing twelve months' 
numbers, will cost, when beautifully 
bound, say eight shillings, and yet 
it will be found to include complete 
stories by such writers as Ballantyne, 
^Kingston, Ascott Hope, Jules V'erue, 
Millington, etc., any one of which 
could hardly be published in the 
illustrated form in which we have 
issued them nt less than the pricei> 
of our entire book. Then, too, 




look nt the immense variety of miscellancons 
articles, including most important series—each 
almost an ordinary volume in itself—by such 
experts as the Ruv. J. G. A\oo(l, Dr. Gordon 
Stables, W. A. Harris, B.A., Dr. ItV G. Grace, 
and many other's. 

There is yet another matter in which, perhaps 
even more than these, the Boy’s Own stands 
pre-eininent. "We refer to its illustrations. Its 
pictures arc not drawn hy the customary liacks, 
but by leading artists of the day ; and if only 
we were able to print them with the slow and 
painstaking care which would be given to the 
game cuts in ordinary gift-books—but which 
our immense circulation of course prevents— 
they would be readily acknowledged by tlic most 
exacting critics to leave little to be desired. 

All of our readers who have been to the Royal 
Academy this year will at once recognise the 
pictures that form the preceding page ; though, 
possibly, it may have occurred to but few that 
the painters of these pictures are Buy’s Ow:f 
artists. 

No. 680, which occupies a good place in 
Gallery No. IV., and figures in the oilicial cata¬ 
logue as “ Sinking Despatches,” is tlie work of 
Mr. W. H. Overend, the illustrator of “ Peter 
Trawl,” “ A Boy’s Campaign,” and many other 
of our serials. His picture cleverly tells its stoiy’. 
The pursuing boat, finding it hard to overhaul 
the pursued, has, hy a well-directed shot, badly 
wounded the powerful negro in the breast, and 
the officer in charge, feeling tliat their chance of 
escape is now' but small, is calmly holding over 
the boat’s side the important despatches they 
arc carrying, ready to drop them beneath the 
deep-blue waters ere the enemy can come up. 

No. 95, **A Doubtful Bargain,” in Gallerj' 11., 
is by Mr. Davidson Know'lcs, whose signature 
may be readily found by our readers in their 0\vy 
Payer. It shows a native who Iias purchased 
an old flint-pistol, and is busily engaged in 
examining and trying the lock. His is a doubt¬ 
ful bargain in more senses than one. 

No. 46)3, in Gallery V., “Blenheim,” i.sby Mr. 
R. C. AVoodville, whose skilful battle scones so 
often appear in the “Illustrated London News,” 
and w'hosc drawing in our last number, illus¬ 
trating the capture of tlic slave-ship, is in his 
most vigorous and truthful style. The particular 
incident in that ever momorable “ 13th August, 
1704,” selected by Mr. M’oodville for his Aca¬ 
demy painting is thus given in the catalogue : — 
“ About five o’clock the general forward move¬ 
ment was made, which determined the issue of 
thi.sgreat battle, which, till then, had seemed to 
remain dotibtful. The Duke of Marlborough, 
having ridden along the front, gave orders to 
sound the charge, when, all at once, our two 
linos of horse moved on, sword in hand, to the 
attack.” 

No. 485, “A Daughter of Eve,” and 555, 
“ Summer Days,” are by Mr. M’. J. Henness}*. 
M’e bad hoi)ed to have inserted in ourlast week’s 
number, and again tliis week, a picture of his, 
but have not been able. His style will be rea¬ 
dily recognised, how’ever, a.s the picture.^ appear. 

No. 646, Gallery VII., “Harwich, from Shot- 
ley Point,” is by Mr. J. R. Wells, a skilful hand 
at everything tliat appertains to shipping, 
whose apt workmanship will be remembered by 
our readers through the tinted plate of “ Vessels 
of all Nations.” 

This plate of Academy I'icturcs was engraved 
from sketches made specially for us by the 
illustrator of our “Holiday’ Tramp,” “Jack 
and John,” etc. 
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TEXJE COUEAGE, BOYS. 

T rue courage, 
my boys, do 
you know what 
it mean.s. 

Know what 
makes the heroes 
in hundreds of 
scenes ? 

Its birth was in 
Heaven, ita pa¬ 
rent b love, 

And ’twas sent 
to us here, a rare gift from above. 

The soldier, while bullets around him are flying, 
Will oft risk his life, on the field of the dying, 
To shedter his comrade, the wounded to save : 
Such deeds we count worthy, and class with the 
brave. 

No day passes o’er us but comes to our ear 
Some story of daring performed without fear ; 
Some sinking one, snatched from a watery 
grave; 

All honour to heroes, on land or the wave. 

But the truest of courage, boys, often requires 
More pluck than it takes to face battles or 
fires ; 

And real self-denial, over selfishness won, 

Is a struggle that never while life lasts is done. 

Who sticks to the right for the sake of the right, 
Upholding it manfully, truth <again.st might; 
Who scorns to deceive, though a prize be the 
gain, 

The stamp of tme courage is on him set plain. 

The man who meets insult, contumely, dbpraise, 
While fallen humanity helping to raise, 

"Wlio seeks no reward, and who works without 
noise, 

I think you will grant he has true courage, boys ! 

No matter how humble yre may' each think 
ourself; 

No matter though small be our share of earth’s 
pelf; 

Let us be but unselfish, whatever the test, 

True honour b ours, boys ; leave to Heaven the 
rest. 

Unselfishness, boys, is the feature we scan, 
Complete, in the life of the i)erfect God-Man ; 
And where was true courage like that which 
laid down 

That beautiful Life, boys, to win us death’s 
crown ? 

Tnie courage, my lads, in unsclfi.shne.ss lies, 

Its promptings through life do you never 
despise ; 

Strong etlbrtyou often will find you must make, 
But make it, boys, make it, for tnie courage’ 
sake ! 

J. Baiirett Browne, 
Sergt. 45th Rcgt., 
Royal Sherwood Foresters. 

1 ShomcHJ'c Camp. 




A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascorr E. Mope, . 

Author 0/ ** The Amateur Dominie,” “The Bogle,” etc, 
cu.irrER VII. 



li day found the 
I prisoners try- 
' ing to roake 
themselTes at 
home in their 
unwelco m& 
lodgings. Ten 
or twelve men 
were crowded 
into each, of 
the small, 
hare cells, 
some of them in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion, where even those who were lucky 
enough to be near a stove slept most un¬ 
comfortably till a blanket apiece and a 
straw pallet between every two men were 
•supplied to them; and even them they were 
often fain to rise from their beds and pace 
the long corridors to make the blood circu¬ 
late in their shivering limbs, such was the 
rigour of the weather. The number of their 
companions in misery was not a grievance; 
“ so much the better, as it served to keep- 
them the warmer.” Yet they were not 
altogether forgotten in the festivities of 
the season. A aiunher of the merchants 
of Quebec subscribed and got leave from 
the governor to send into the monastery' 
for them a New Year’s gift of a butt of 
porter, with a quantity of broad and 
cheese, for which the poor fellows were 
duly thankful. 

Henry was billeted on the sergeants’ me.ss, 
but his friends among the officers thought 
of him, and put in a claim for him to share 
their quarters. When ho had been three 
or four days in the monastery, a file 
of men came to conduct him to the semi¬ 
nary, where ho might expect better fare 
and treatment. He had more than one 
reason, however, for declining this invi. 
tation. Colonel Macdougall’s hint had not 
been thrown away upon him, and besides 
he felt himself unfit to be seen in “ respect¬ 
able company.” To tell the plain truth, he 
had thrown away his leather breeches ‘ ‘ all 
in f ri tters, ” and was fain to supply their plae e 
by an Indian Idlt till better times came, hi.s 
mind being made up to put his good father 
to no more expense on his account, after 
the trouble he had already given at home. 
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So, on whole, ho thought best to Btaj’ 
nlifro he was. The baggage »f the pri- 
s ui'rs, no groat load, was sent in under a 
u*g of truce, luicl though the hoy's own 
pack seemed to have h-'en forgotten or 
stolen, ho took ^saesnon of the knap>suck 
of s man who had been kiUe<i, and tliis 
furnished him with a coarse blue blanket 
and a drummer’s uniform coat, by the help 
of which ho was able to cut as good a 
figure as any of his fellows iu the uioiias- 
tsry. 

Now comes a grievous tale nf prison life. 
Certain poetical and pliilosopliiciil captives 
have written very fine things on the virtues 
of confinement, assuring us that— 

“ Stone wrUls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron burs a cage ; 

Minds innocent and <piiet pike 
That for a hcrmit.age.'’ 

I But it will gencriilly bo found that anch 
a contented prisoner was a gcmtleman of 
meditative and moralising t^tes, with a 
cell to himself, and as much food as was 
good for the state of his digestion. It is 
quite another story when huinlreds of 
active, thoughtless men, to whom the 
quietest and best ordered hermitage would 
.“'em a pnrgato^, are penne<l uj) together 
like a herd of pigs, with all the hardshijis 
and privations of a camp inon'ased by dirt, 
foul air, and other immcntionable iliscom- 
forta, exposed without redress to the petty 
tyranny and caprices of their keep rs, and 
with little to do but squabble and plot and 
gnunble : this must li’ a sore trial, which 
such men arc better able to endure than to 
write about. They would tell us that im- 
prisuiimcnt is a bad busiuess at the best. 
Yet these prisoners at Quebie were better 
off than many of their brothers-in-amis, 
who, during this deplorable war, had the 
misfortone to fall into the hands of thi' 
enemy. The treatment of other American 
soldiers confined in the Jersey ijrisou-ahip, 
or o'n one of the islands of the St. Law- 
r nee, was far more harsh, and is a dis¬ 
graceful blot on the character of the 
British ofEoers concerned. 

“ By the middle of Januarj' we were 
fettled down into a state of something like 
household order.” Henry says that they 
fared as well as could be exx>cctcd in the 
circumstances, and speaks highly of the 
humane disposition of Sir Guy Carleton, 
who showed himself “ a real gentleman,” 
and made several visits to the prisoners to 
inquire into their wolfari'. They had the 
fame food os the garrison, with the excep¬ 
tion of liquor, a deprivation, in Henrv’s 
opinion, rather beneficial to their health 
than otherwise. His exi)crience of cam- 
jiaigning made him a temperance man, and 
he even denounces tobacco. The rations 
were enough for their supimrt, though not 
to satisfy the apjietitc of a growing boj-, or 
to content those who had not the self- 
restraint to economise. Each man got daily 
half a pound or so of highly-salted pork 
or beef, and a large bi.scuit made of coarse 
meal, in which pieces of chaff or straw 
half an inch long would often be found ; 
be.sides, there was an allowance of rice, 
butter, and molasses. As usual in such 
a ciise, there were complaints of favouritism 
and unfairness in the distribution of provi¬ 
sions ; and the two prisoners who held the 
I office of cook and clerk of the kitchen be- 
ime great personages among their com- 
rade.s, courted by flattery and all tlic arts 
familiar to men in power, since they were 
able to enrich their favourites with skim- 
I mings of the kettles and other such per- 
V'liates. 


A common way of cooking these rations, 
so as to maki! the best of them, was iu the 
form of ** lohscouso,” a me.ss dear to sol¬ 
diers and sailors. Biscuit, butter, bacon- 
fat, and slush would bo put into a tin 
ves.sel and stewed on a stove, then the 
addition of a little molasses made a savoury 
dish. But it was not easy to deal with the 
lobscouso without spoons, whicli were not 
proviJeil, and the prisoners hail no money 
to jmrch.ase any. In this deficiency, Henry 
thought of making a sjxion for himself out 
of a birch stick that he got among the fire¬ 
wood. His spoon immediately became an 
article in great demand, and others fol¬ 
lowed his lead, so that a brisk manufacture 
of and trade in spoons soon sprang up 
among the prisoners, the coarse ration 
biscuits being recognised as coin for the 
traffic iu these and other luxuries. Having 
plenty of leisure, some of the men exer¬ 
cised much skill and ingenuity in carving 
spoons, ornamenting them with figures of 
deer, dogs, ladiiins, beavers, and other 
devices, and producing masterjiieccs which 
were priced at five, ten, or even twenty 
biscuits. 

Without such occupation time hnng 
sorely heavy on their hands. At first they 
bafl nothing better to do than squabbling 
with their guards—who would threaten to 
fire on them for trifling offences and have 
them put in irons if they answered back— 
or speculating gloomily on what was to 
liecome of them, some fearing that they 
might be hung as rebels, and others pro¬ 
phesying that their fate would bo trans¬ 
portation to one of the West Indian island.s ; 
while after their disastrous failure there 
could bo bnt faint hojie that their friends 
without would release them by taking tho 
city. In the c«urso of time, those who had 
been brought up to such crafts as tailoring 
or shoemaking found employment in work¬ 
ing at cheap rates for the townspeople. 
Others took to gambling for biscuits, with 
all the childish eagerness of savages. More 
wholesome athletic games were also prac¬ 
tised; the ‘‘Western” men delighted to 
play against and beat the ‘‘ Yankees” from 
New England, and vice vertii, for there was 
plenty of jealousy between the different 
colonies till the foUy of our Government 
welded their rival spirits into unity. A 
few kept diaries under difficulties, no pens 
being allowed. To their rude literary 
labours we are often indebted for the de¬ 
tails of this narrative. And all, from 
almost the first day of their confinement, 
busied themselves in discussing the chances 
of escape, with results which we shall see 
presently. 

Perhaps those poor fellows were not the 
worst off who spent a good part of the 
time in bed at the hospital. A week had 
not passed before smallpox broke out 
among the prisoners. Henry and his 
Pennsylvanian comrades stood in little 
danger of the disease, since they had passed 
through it iu youth, either natur.ally or by 
inoculation. The New Englanders, how¬ 
ever, among whom this practice was held 
in detestation, caught the infection fast, and 
many died. Some also advised themselves 
to feign sickness for the sake of a little 
change and the superior comforts of the 
hospital. 

Any of the prisoners could get out of 
confinement upon the terms, which few of 
them wore willing to aocopt, of entering 
the service of King George. Those of them, 
indeed, who could be found to have been 
born iu the ‘‘ old country ” were obliged 
to enlist in a new corps called the ‘‘ emi¬ 
grants,” under penalty of being sent back 


to England and there tried as traitors, in 
case of refusal; but there were so luauy 
desertions among these forcisl tunicoats, 
that their officers had at last to luarcli the 
whole of them into prison again. Henry 
relates how two friends of his. Irishmen 
named Cavanagli and Connor, took French 
leave of thou- new service. When called 
on to swear allegiance to the king, they 
consulted him in their perplexity ; luid the 
youth, though no doctor of laws or divinity, 
gave it tis his opinion, ‘‘ according to the 
dictates of nature and some slight reaihng,” 
that a construuicd oath would not be bind¬ 
ing on the conscience; so, takuig his 
advice, they put ou the Brithsh uniform, 
and shouldered Brown Bess with the full 
intention of deserting ou the first opjxir- 
tunity I 

Before the end of the month the oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. Cavonagh was 
posted as sentrj- on the wall at Palace 
Gate, along with an English soldier, when 
Connor came up to them with a bottle of 
rum, out of which he took a drink himself, 
then handed it to the Englishman. Offered 
with an air of careless good fellowship, it 
was received without suspicion, but as 
the soldier was drinking, Cavnnagh 
knocked him down by a stunning blow. 
With only a moment’s pause to snatch hi.s 
weapons, the two Irishmen sprang from the 
parajiet, and with a leap of thirty or forty 
feet came down into a bod of snow, almo.st 
as deep, which had drifted against the 
walls. It was all they could do to extricate 
themselves, but they contrived to flounder 
out, and scamper off towards the American 
lines, unhurt by the volley which their late 
comrades, on the guard running up just a 
minute too late, sent after them. 

Both the officers in the seminary and 
the inmates of the monastery were no less 
intent on escaping, and more than ono 
attempt of the kind had been made, for 
which, or for some other reason, the latter 
body were, in the month of March, removed 
to a building known as the Dauphin Gaol, 
where each company was "bestowed in a 
spacious ward, furnished with berths or 
bulks as on board ship. By this time there 
were scarcely thirty men left of Henry’s 
company, which h^ mustered sixty-fivo 
when Uiey first stood on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Hero, their plots for escape were not 
di.scouraged by the apparent security of 
this new prison. Its walls were three feet 
thick: the windows and doors were strongly 
bnned, and the courtyard was surrounded 
by a wall twenty feet high. But on ex¬ 
amination the bars proved so loose and 
rusty as easily to be removed; and, by 
means of holes where the mortar had fallen 
out, agile men were able to climb the wall 
and peep over it. Ojipo.site stood a build¬ 
ing used as tbc station of their guard, and 
beyond lay a clear space of a few hundred 
yards to St. John’s Gate, where no more 
than some thirty men were posted. There 
were sentries on the outside of the gaol, but • 
for the greater part of the d.ay and all 
night the prisoners were loft to them, 
selves. 

Prj-ing about, they soon discovered a weak 
point in their place of confinement. On the 
ground floor was n cellar opening directly 
outside upon the slope of the hill. The 
door opened inwards, and though it was 
strong enough, tho hinges and hasps, also 
on the inside, were such as they made no 
doubt of being able to break away, as well 
as a large padlock which closed it. A 
more formidable obstacle to opening the 
door was the ice, which lay a foot thick 




fixed bayonets being stacked in the comer 
nt the entrance of the room, ready to the 
hand of active men who, breaking suddenly 
out of gaol upon the surprised sentries, 
sheltering in their boxes from the keen 
wind, could clear the short space to the 
door of the guardhouse and spring up the 
staircase before the drowsy soldiers could 
be roused to their feet. The main body 
was then to fall on the guard at the city 
gate, and a third party to set fire to the 
gaol and other buildings in the neighbour* 


A Bold but Dangerous Venture. 

was easily burst open, and the rusty metal, 
more precious than gold, stealthily secured. 
From the hoops they made rough, heavy 
swords, or rather clubs, with wooden 
handles ; the rest of the iron was used for 
spear-heads, which were fixed on splints of 
fir, ten feet long, cut away from the bottom 
of the lower berths. Many of the men had 
also their long knives or tomahawks, which 
they had contrived to secrete at the time of 
their capture. 

These weapons, as serviceable as need be 


son. At the signal of a visit from thi 
authorities, some of the men lay down oi 
the berth where the arms were, pretcudiiij 
to be asleep. Then the ofiicets, cnteriiij 
and glancing round, would be deceived h; 
' the air of carelessness or listlessnoss tlm 
the prisoners assumed, and would retin 
] without further examination, taking it foi 
' granted that they were sullenly resignee 
j to their fate, and not having the least sus¬ 
picion of what was in the wind. 

1 {To be continued.) 
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behind it, the cellar containing a spring of 
water which had frozen, and being also 
used as a sink for the rinsings of buckets ; 
but this barrier, it was trusted, could be 
got rid of when the time came. 

A council of the most trustworthy men 
had been formed, who held secret meetings 
■to arrange a plan, and appointed from their 
number a general and other officers to 
direct its execution; t! rest, for fear of 
traitors and babblers, were only told that 
an e8caj)e was in contemplation, and warned 
to 1)6 in re.'idiness to obey orders. There 
was not a single dissentient voice. Young 
Henry’s mettle had been so well tried, that 
he was not only admitted into the council, 
but appointed a lieutenant in the new 
organisation ; the commissioned officers, it 
will bo remembered, were confined in a 
separate building, and could take no part 
in this scheme. Moreover, ho was to be 
one of the chosen band who must form the 
forlorn hope, as it were, of the enterprise, 
their duty being to sally out first and over- 
■power the guard placed over them, which 
generally consisted of Canadian old men 
and boys, feeble warriors unfit for a more 
perilous post. They had watched the pro¬ 
ceedings of their custodians more closedy 
than the latter had watched them : the 
guardhouse had no shutters, and lights 
■were burning in it all night, by which it 
was observed that the men of the guard 
towarcls morning were all fast asleep in a 
room in the upper storey, their guns with 


hood, so as to cause terror and confusion 
when the alarm should be given through¬ 
out the city. 

The first thing to be done was to obtain 
some kind of arms, and here fortune 
favoured them. Peeping through the key¬ 
hole of a small room at the top of then- 
prison, they could see that it contained a 
quantity of old iron hoops and other pieces 
of iron, stowed away as lumber. The lock 


in the hands of desperate men, were hiddi-n 
beneath the lower row of berths, standin" 
up a foot from the floor. The planks were 
carefully raised, and laid down again witli 
the nail-heads fixed in their places, and n 
disorderly show of bundles and blankets 
1 strewn on the top. The prisoners took 
I turns in standing sentry to “keep 
I cave,’’ as schoolboys say, and give notice 
I of the approach of any officer of the garri. 
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A TIOES HUNT IN CALCUTTA. 

M ant have read witli deep interest (in No. 

3 ofTllK Bot’s Fai'Er), Mr. Jainrach's 
f^rwnal narrative of iiis struggle with a tiger in 
the streets of East London. For his conduct 
in saving the boy's life Mr. Jamraoh deserved a 
nelAl or decoration, as well as the pii-ssing 
praise of the judge In^fore whom he api>eared as 
Uifi proprietor of the dangprou.s animal. 

In the beginning of last year, on tlie 6th 
f Jinnsry, two tigers belonging to the ex* 
Kiag of Oudo, who.He house is on the left ImidIc 
of the Hooghly, escaped from their cages, a keefMT 
iviog iocaution.sly loft the door of their cage 
L'peo when cleaning it. One was sliortly after 
billed in the king's gn)nn<ls by a superintendent 
.fpolice; the other swam ocroas tnc river and 
.ioded near the ghat in the UoUnical gjinlens. 

Sliortly after lauding he knocktxl down and 
•nanled Mr. Biennan, one of the Europvaii 
vdiiUnta Mr. Scott and he hail, after first 
ring the tiger, gone into a houw-, but came 
it again to look for the brute. Their attention 
ring momentarily diatnrlx d by the chattering 
fa monkey—an unusual sound in the Botanical 
:tfdeo«—the brute seized his opportunity, and 
nrisriug past a native^ who was in front of the 
wo f^ntJemen, knocks down one ; he then ^ 
oordiately retiinied to his lay, and remained 
gardens all day. 

Ori^ to the presence of Stripes in the 
.wUoi, rarious picnic yiartiea had to return 
witkoot landing, though one party foolishly 
’4aM«d on lanrding notwithstanding contrary 
rdn, but was soon obligeil to beat a retreat. 
Towards nightfall tho brute was heard giving 
near the banyan-tree, and shortly oefore 
ijomk it killed two bullock.s in a sTpall cleiir- 
If a short distance t« the north of the tree. 
Ill bollocks were tied up in a shed ; one it 
inggsd outside, and ate one hind*<iUArter, the 
dur it left dead inside. 

Eirijon Tuesday morning some native shikarU 
in the garden trying to sbilk Stripes ; one 
ftkem, while peering into a small brake, was 
handled. During the day these shikaris 
resmnrorce^byaome gentlemen from Calcutt.i, 

4 their effbrte to get near Stripits were unavail* 
Iff and they retir^ about four o'clock and left 
hi pounda 

Ii the afternoon a machan wa-s erected in the 
vk to the north of the gardens, near the scene 
ilM kill, from tho top of wdiich the .shikaris 
nj^thave an op]K>rtuiiity of potting Scri{X‘s, 
kwd he return to the scene of liLs feast the 
before. To make matters doubly sun; an 
was improvi.sed on the roof of a 
nfl pQ€kA’hou.se not far from tho kill, and a 
bullock w*as securely tied to a tree a few' 
ndi distant from tho house, within full view 
ffti shikaris on the roof, some pUmtain-tnes 
dig cut away to give better aim. A siK'culation 
M arisen as to whether Stri^Kia w'ould prefer 
^meat to live ; in the course of the night the 
•ustion was set at rest. 

Shortly after six, four gentlemen proce(vlod 
^ Bishop's College to tho scene of tlic kill, 
li placed thcmselros in position.s for a good 
kt-two on the machan, two on tho top of the 
>is-house. It was then discovered that 
^•ting could not be depended on without sorao- 
% to eat; one of the party immedwtely went 
Tfor materials for food and drink, and as he 
UjTetnmiiig with a chaukidar distinctly heard 
iipes not fir off. Ho liastened on witli the 
d. which was soon di.spatched inside the 
t'lka-house, tables and chairs being dispensed 
^‘th. Posts were again taken up, and soon after the 
"Hite was again heard giving tongue, as he was 
cowling about in search of food ; this went on 
aljout an hour, the bullock near the house 
ficving evident signs of intense alarm, tliougli 
"rfectly silent. 

for half an hour after this the stillness of a 
«r moonlight night remained perfectly un- 
^ken; all eyes were on the stretch, when 
>iJL'iily, with a magnificent Ixiiind, a fine full- 
tiger was on tlie buUoi-k. Jii.'-tantly a 
-ot was lire<l, the bnite iloubled U]», and the 
•'^ k bolted off at full Bjiced : another .shot 
now fired, and Stripes evidently received 


this too, for he sprung aside into the jungle 
about twenty paces, moaned, nnd all was still. 

Tlie shikari.s, being uncertain whether Stripes 
was really dead, determined to 8p<?nd the rest of 
thf' night where they were, it not being con- 
sidensl .safe, in the uncertain light of the moon, 
to Venture in search of him, beaters being at a 
discount. S«>on after some chaiikidars arrived 
with lieaters, and pxssed clase to where Stripes 
was hwt seen ; the men on the machan then 
came down and .spent the rest of the ni*ht on 
the more comfortable roof of the pucka-nouse, 
iH'longing to a cowkeeper. As soon os it was 
liglit all hastened down to have o look, and 
then- sure enough was Stripes, a magnificent 
animal, lying on his right side quite dead. One 
shot had caught him on the left shoulder, the 
other in the right ttauk. 
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THE BLOWPIPE AND GLASS- 
BLOWING POE BOYS. 

By Dr. Scoffeen. 

HE ability to blow 
glass, and bore 
and trim corks, 
constitutes the 
beginning of all 
practical chemis¬ 
try. A part from 
he utility of it, 
,’la38-blowing is 
a very pretty art. 
I have no doubt 
many boy’s would 
acquire it for its 
own sake, with¬ 
out the intention 
of making it an avenue to chemical knowledge. 

Gloss is of raany sorts differing not merely 
as regards colour, but also as regards fusibility. 
The only distinction we need at present draw 
is as betw»»en hard, or German glass, and so/?, 
or English glass. The latter contains lead— 
hence its softness ; the former is devoid of lead, 
and, moreover, the alkaline constituent of it is 
potish, not soda. Speaking in a general way, 
nard, or German glass, is always to be preferred 
for chemical purjtoses, but as it is less easily 
fusible tlian English glass, and therefore 
more difti ult to work by a beginner, I shall 
reejuest all those iKiys who wish to follow me— 
that i.s to .say, to work wUh me, and not merely 
to read n/?er me—to begin by purchasing half 
a pound of English glass tubing of variousdimen- 
sions up to half an inch. Tlie purchase can be 
effected at the glass-house of Messrs. Powell, 
"Whitefriars. Take care to ask for real English 
tubing, as the Messrs. Powell have commenced 
to manurjctiire some by tho German process. 

Glass-blowing is effected in two ways radi¬ 
cally different, a'-cording as the manufactured 
results are to be large or S’.iiall Large glass 



things are fashioned out of glass melted in a. 
pot, a sort of operation that may be seen at any 
glass factory. Small glass things are fashioned 
out of glass melted by the blowpij>e, and it is 
with this department of glass-blowing that you 
and I, as coendcal operators, have alone to 
deal. Our tools are a blowpipe and a blowpipe- 
lamp, two or three filos, a |)air of scissors, 
a few splints of wood, and a pair of steel 
forceiia ; our materials, the half-found of 
glass tubing aln-ady spoken of, and say 
another half-pound of glass rod of various 
dimensions, not larger than the stem of a 
clay tobacco-pipe. Stay! we must not for¬ 
got lamp-oil and lamp-wick. Tliero aro 
particular forms of gas-burning apparatus, by 
u.se of which oil lamps can be dis|>ensed witli. 
By-aud by use these if you like, but at present 
do exactly as I tell you. Use an oil lamp~the 
sort of lamp we will come to presently. 

And tlie blowpipe ? Well, no doubt tho 
bcllows-blowpipe IS Dost. Operators in barometer 
and thermometer work always use it, or some 
equivalent for it; but by a little tact a practical 
chemist can generally do without it, nnd that i» 
wlnit I mean you boys to do. Never fancy I am 
going to propose impossibilities; nothing, iik 
short, but what I have done myself. Wlien I 
Wiw a boy, how many years ogo it matters not^ 
wishing to blow glass, I commenced by manu¬ 
facturing a pair of double bellows. I made 
them, iiuleed, but they would not work. Tho^ 
art of double-bellows making was not so easy as 
it 8Ccme»L Somewhero, having rend that tho 
late celebrated chemist, Dr. Wollaston, worked 
on so small a scale that he stored his entire labora¬ 
tory on a tea-tray, I thought 1 would try to 
work on a small scale too. Might not a mouth- 
blowpipo accomplish all that was needed ? I 
tried, and with such success that years after^ 
when in pos.session of a bcllows-blowpi|)e, I 
frequently did not, and do not, trouble myself 
to use it, tho mouth-blowpipe answering my 
needa A few necessary instructions, then. 

About the 7nouth-hl<yitpi}^. —Most boys, I dare¬ 
say, know what a mouth-blowpipe is ; if not, I 
advise all such to ask for one at any gasfitting 
shop, pay sixpence, and get it. The article they 
will obtain fir this modesj; expenditure is tho 
very cheapest and simplest form of blowpipe, 
and which, all pros and co«-^ regarded, I consider 
tho best. Instruments will i>e shown the in¬ 
tending purchaser of different lengths. It is all- 
important to select one of the length most suit¬ 
able to the purchaser’s vision. Along blowpipo 
may at any time be made shorter by cutting off 
a piece, and tlii.s perhaps will be the be.st way 
to proceed. An equally important point is to 
choose an instrument har\’ing a very small jet 
orifice, not irregular, but as near to perfect 
roundness a.s possible. Boar in mind that the 
common blowpipes procurable at gasfitting 
shops are supposed to be exclusively used for 
gasntting purjioses. At chemical instrument 
shojis blowpi[»e8 more highly finished are sold, 
but they cost more money. When I was a boy 
I learned what 1 am now teaching you boys, 
aided by a sixpenny blowpipe. I afteniard.s^ 
bought one that cost me about a guinea, having 
a silver mouthpiece and platinum jet, but I 
do not think I ever got value for my money. 

Having secured a blowpipe to taste, we will 
now proceed to learn 

HOW TO r.SE THE BLOWPIPE. 

It generally happens that when an artisan 
uses an instrument habitually, a person desir¬ 
ing to use the same instrument occasionally 
cannot do better than take instructions from 
the artisan. Not so here. Gasfitters, one and’ 
all, are most clumsy and bungling in blowpipe 
work. I never yet saw a gasfitter who could 
maintain a continuous bla.st of air, blowing and 
breathing at the same time, but that is the 
easiest tiling imaginable, when oju knows hoxn to 
do it, and you iKiys shall know how to do it, if 
you pay attention. The art consists in never 
blowing directly from the lung-s nt all, but from 
the cheeks. Anyliody may try this without 
using a blowpipe, and in thiS way preliminary 
blowpipe practice may be acquired, whilst 
lying in bed, or taking a constitutional walk. 
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liemember that the actual wind-force needed— 
•or, indeed, permissible—in blowpipe work is 
ven,’ slight, a violent blast being prejudicial. 

Keeping this in view, almost close the Ups, 
leaving an o^^ening between them so slight as 
not to be perceptible if you view your face in a 
looking-glass. This being done, e.xiwind your 
■cheelw, and then gradually and very gently con¬ 
tract them. The thing will be found extremely 
easy, and evidently it is one nuite independent 
of breathing. IVoceeding deliberately, it will 
not be found dilHcult to repeat the ojicration, 
whilst inspiring naturally aud deliberately 
through the nostrils. Now take the blowpij»e 
and repeat the operation. I prefer not to vwtih 
the instrument, but to press it against my lips 
after the manner of a hom-player ; you can do 
whichever you find moat easy. Let us assume 
that you have sucw’eeded in producing a contimi- 
•OU9 blast, when the q^uestion to be answered is 
whether the blast is not only continuous, but 
€ven and regular. You can best learn this by 
trying its effect on a .suitable flame ; and for 
the purpose of trial a candle flame—any candle 
—will suffice. A candle flame cannot be u.sed 
for glass-blowing, but wlienever the blowpipe 
is used as an instrument of chemical analysis a 
candle is effective. Having lighted your caudle, 
and placed it at a convenient working height, 
place the nozzle of the blowpijje more or leas 
inside the outer flame-layer—how much more or 
less practice alone can make known—blow under 
the conditions already specified, and notic-e the 
xesult. Firsts there must bo no noise— hiss- 
ifig; if so, the result will not bo what we desire. 
Second, you must get a well-defined lateral cono 
of flame, or rather two cones, one internal to the 
other, just like the following: 



The tint ©f the inner cone is blue (a), being 
the hottest part of it. The tint of the outer 
•cone (^) is yedlowish-white. You are required to 
notice whether these two cones can be main¬ 
tained withoat varying in length and without 
flickeiing. If they cannot, you will not have 
achieved your first blowpipe lesson, and must 
go on trying until they can. Irregularity in the 
.shape of the cone.s will probably not be your 
fault, but the fault of your blow|)ip€, the jet ef 
which, if examined clo.sely, will, instead ef being 
accurately round, be found irregular. Do not 
try to embrace the entire candlo flame, which 
cannot bo done. With the production of tho 
two conee, and maiiitaining them even and 
regular, bo content After practising in this 
way until facility has been acquired, I shall ask 
you for once to break the Queen*s law’. To clip 
or deface a coin of the realm, although your 
own, is, I know, illegal. I must request you, 
however, only this once, to cut a threepenny 
bit into six parts, and see whether you cannot 
melt one of tliese parts by aid of your blowpipe 
flame. Lay the metal in a shallow pit, scraped 
out of a piece of charcoal, dart the hot or blue 
point (a) of tlie flame <lown continuously upon 
it until fusion, and keep it fused until your 
blowpipe stops you by projecting condensed air 
moisture. hi the chemical instrument shops 
blowpijHJs are sold having chambered contri¬ 
vances for catching and holding this condensed 
water. 1 deem them nonsensical. A far better 
way to guard against the effects of condensed 
moisture is this. Get a piece of dry sponge, 
then with a pair of scissors roughly trim it 
into such dimensions that when dry it will 
easily slip down the stem of your blowpipe. 
As YOU wnut not only to slip it in but to ^ 

pull it out, pass a fine wire the entire I 

length of the sjionge, then bend one r—I— 
extremity of the wire into a hook, the 
other into a stop or catch, thus :— 

Tho hook bangs over the mouth part 
of the blowpipe, and does not interfere 
with the blowing. Tinned iron wire is 
best, not getting rusty. 

(To he continued^ 



HINTS ON SPAHEING, CANVASS¬ 
ING, AND BUILDING MODEL 
YACHTS. 

(Continued from pa/je C30.) 

r now seems desira¬ 
ble that I should 
give rules for find¬ 
ing tho points 
which con.stitute 
the elements of a 
fa&t aud well-de- 
.signed model. Pre¬ 
vious to buying 
the wood for ma¬ 
king a model 
yacht, the amateur 
should decide on 
the length, 
breadth, depth, 
and form of the 
intended vessel, 
and by rights draw out a working plan, ever 
remembering that length of hull gives speed ; 
depth—stability, lateral resistance (or power 
against moving sideways), buoyancy, and power; 
and beam—stability, buoyancy, and ^lower under 
canvas, all of which qualities iiiny be either over 
or imderd(fpe in de.signing a model. j 

Heal racing yachts of tho present day have a ' 
length over all equal to six times their extreme : 
beam, hut model yaclits having such a propor- I 
tion of length over all to beam usually are | 
failures. They should have a length over all 
varying from 4f to 5^ times their extreme beam, 
according to whether the builder wishes his 
yacht to be fast, or only moderately so. Expe¬ 
rience proves that a length over all equal to five 
timds tho beam will give the best results for a 
fast-sailing model, which should not bo unsuc¬ 
cessful as a racer; whilst a proportion of 4^ 
times the beam for the length over all will do 
very well if a yacht is only intended for sailing, 
and great speed is not w’auted. 

Beam, is a very important quality in the de¬ 
sign . of, a yacht, as it gives groat stability or 
power to carry sail at small angles of inclination; 
but model yachts should not be given CTeat 
beam on that account, for by .ss doing the lines 
are made fuller, and consequently a yacht meets 
with greater resistance when sailing. Formerly 
real yachts used to have a much greater propor¬ 
tion of beam to length than at present; but it 
has been found that reducing the beam, and 
adding the amount of breadth reduced to the 
depth, is greatly advantageous to speed, sea¬ 
going qualities, and stability. 

M^ny model yachts, such aa those bought at 
toy-shops, are broad and shallow; and though 
they sail very fast, and stand up to their canvas 
in light winds, lay over aud drift bodily to lee¬ 
ward, or, in nautical language, make what is 
called leeway, on accotint of insufficient depth 
of hull, when the wind comes on to blow fresh. 
Broad and shallow yachts invariably act in the 
manner described ; and numberless youthful 
yacht-sailers are disheartened by their first 
ownership being of a craft of this kind; hence my 
advice to model yachtsmen is to avoid either 
buyiag or building such. 

Slodel yachts should be widest at the araid- 
ship section, and their width, or, more properly 
speakinc, beam, should not be gi'eater than one- 
fifth of the length over all in order to give the 
best results; schooners and yawls may, how¬ 
ever, be given slightly more beam than cutters, 
so as to make their length over all equal to 4^ 
times their beam. 

Our next point for deeision is what amount of 
doptli a model yacht shouhl be given, as a yacht 
derives most of her stability from her depth in 
the water and ballast, w’hich, w’ith tlie aid of 
beam, keeps her on her legs, as a sailor would 
say. Depth, besides giving stability, is an all- 
important quality in preventing a vessel making 
leeway, which she will do niue.ss her hull be 
given a certain amount of -depth fpr its length. 
As depth of liuU in yacl^s is composed of 
draught or deptli from tho,L. \v. l. (load water 
line) to the under-edge of Ae-keel, and freeboard 
or height from the L. w. l. to the upper edge of 


the deck, it will be nwessary to give the propor¬ 
tions of each separately. First, then, is the 
draught or depth of a vessel's hull under water, 
which nft at the heol of the sternpost, if, should 
be equal to the beam, os shown in the sketch. 

Fonvard the draught at the intersection of 
the keel with the stcHi]>ost, or, as it is called, the 
forefoot, K, should be J of the draught aft, aud 
amidships. A, should be of the draught aft 
(Fig. 1). If her beam is greater or les.s than j 
of her length over all, then her draught forwarl, 
amidships, and aft must be calculated as if she 
had a beam of ^ her length over all. Free- 
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board and its height has a great deal to do with 
the appearance of a yacht on the water, parti¬ 
cularly its lieight, which gives that graceful rise 
or curve in a fora and aft direction called sheer, 
so conspicuous in yachts. 

In model yachts the height of freeboard at 
the fore side «f tho stem from tho l.w.l. to the 
upper cd^e of the deck, or, a.s it is eall^, cover¬ 
ing board, in real yaclits, .should be 1-j^ of an 
inch for every foot of length that a yacht has 
over ail (Fig. 2). From the extreme end of 
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Fig. 2. 

the counter to the l.av.l. tho freeboard height 
should *e -liy of an inch for every foot of length 
that a yacht has over aB, and at ^ the distance 
between the amidship section aud end of the 
counter, or, as it is called, the waist, | of an 
inch for every foot of length over all that a 
yacht has (as shown in the sketch). 

After deteiTnining on the length, breadth, and 
depth of the intended craft, the next point for 
decision is the form and position of the 
amidship .section, as upon this many important 
qualities of a yacht depend. Besides influencing 
tne sailing of a yacht, an amidship action 
regulates the shape of a vessel's ends, more pro¬ 
perly speaking, entrance and delivery, or fore 
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and after bodies. Formerly what is called a 
barrel-shajied midship section was almost uni¬ 
versal, but in yachts built nowadays an aiuid- 
ship section of tho rounded V and pcg*top 
form (as shown in the sketch), or modification ol 
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it, is ijpncral, as it is better for ballasting anU 
^lability. 

In order that the entrance, or that part of a 
rarht which goes through the water tirftf, may 
U sharper than tho run or dolirery, it is ne¬ 
cessary that the greatest transverse section, or, 
0.-4 i: is called, muUhip (or ainidship) section, 
>houM be placed somewhat abaft tlie middle 
I D^tliof the L.W.L. so as to give the rerpiirc'! 
liD'Oe.^is to the foreboily. In model yarhu tho 
inibhip soi'tion should bo placed of an incli 
ahift t!ie middle length of tho r.w.L. for every 
that the i-\v. l. has in its length, to give a 
diarp Ik)W. Model yacht builders, wlien shaping 
oat the hull of their craft, or drawing' a work- 
r^plan, cannot be too careful to avoid making 
the entrance fine and the after body j>roporliou- 
ately full, as by so doing they will cause the 
Dire of buoyancy to be situate I coiisidorably 
liufi tlie midship se ction, in which c^ise the 
Tacht will invariably run off the wind when 
struck by a heavy s<itialL This is a very fn*- 
r:cut and serious fault in a model, and Is gone- 
roily attributed to the sail plan not being 
iTopcrIy btlancoil, by those who are uninitiated 
ia the science of ya< ht designing, instead of to 
thp wrong position of the centre of buoyancy 
3viQg to the defective form of the hull. 

Another very important point to be avoide<J, 
pt not lost sight ot, when designing an<l ahap- 
ing out the hull of a modtd yacht, is making lier 
“ail ''Dds,” as a sailor would say—tliat is, giving 
her no length of lubllle bo;ly, but commenc- 
W t)ie entrance ami run suddenly from the 
Eii'hip section iustea^l of gradually. In a 
ocdcl yacht, the form of tlie entranci* uud run 
oflth&L.w.L. should bo sitniUr to tho sketch 
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^ which shows fairly fine cntls, and a sufficient 
fength of middle body to ensun^ fast sailing with 
wind abeam, or, as it is called, rcachiiifi 
All the lines and sections of model yachts shoal 
slight, if any, hollow, but sliould b 
*^:ght, without any inflections, l>cing long 
and drawn-out curves, particularly those o 
fore body. 

'Vhat chiefly a/fects the straight or crooked 
st^eriag of a model yacht is the siia^M of her 
:;iS coupled with the proper balancing of her 
and ^t attention should be paid to form 
fern equally sharp or full, so that the displace- 
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similarly, if the entrance be full, then the run 
should have a correspon<iing fulness, so that the 
^lisplaccment of the fore and after iKxlies may 
be equal. Making the nm of a model yacht of 
a corresjKmding fulness to the entrance is not so 
imjMirtiUit, as it does not alfect straight steering 
in tho same way that making the run of a cor- 
re.sjKuuUng fineness 

Giving a yacht a well-.shapod counter adds 
greatly to her looks on the water, as it improves 
the sheer, gives better buttock lines, and, conse¬ 
quently, makes tho run sharper and the (quar¬ 
ters lighter. Many model yachts arc entirely 
spoilt in their appearance by having a short or 
heavy counter, and it is alinost better to give 
too long a counter than a short and stumpy one ; 
bearing in mind, however, tliat it is light and 
Well hollowed out, 80 that there shall be no 
great weight at tho extreme end of the stern, i 
In motlel yachts, the counter at its extreme end i 
should vary in width from one-half to | of 
the iK-am at the midsiiip section, whilst 
l^in. for every foot that the yacht has in her 
length over all should be deducted from that 
length for its proj<*etion beyond the after end of 
the L.W'.L., ns shown in sketch, which pro¬ 
portion gives ux, it will be seen, rather more 
than I ami not quite of an in<‘h for every 
inch that the yacht lias in her lengtii over 
all, to be de<lucted for the overhang of the 
counter. Keels, and the way they are fitte<l, 
eon.siderably allect sailing and .st;ibility, and 
many well-shajHd mo<.leIs an; remlcieil indif¬ 
ferent J^e!former8 through neglect of this jiar- 
ticularly important point, w) that a few remarks 
on the subject will not be out of place in this 
paper. 

As tfiere are several ways of fitting keels, 
which W’ouM occupy too much space to write 
upon separately, 1 will describe one method 
which has iM'cn tlioroughly tested, and has 
prove<l itself as go^xl os any. 

Let UH siip|K)S4> it is the wish of the model 
yacht builder to fit a keel to a tw«»-foyt cutter, 
after it has been finished oti. I'irst from a half- 
inch plank of red deal saw u strip two inches 
wide and two feet in length : this strip of wood, 

A A- 


of the fore and after bodies may bo equal, 
0^ it is called, lent 
ritranr?*? V‘® “’i‘*»l'ip section. If the 

7) should have a corresponding fineness ; 



Clamp. 

which is to be converted on to the false keel, 
should next be reduced to its proper width and 
depth by planing, and shaped as shown in the 
sketch. 

Afterwards it should be glued on to the bottom 
of the yacht and further secured at the ends bv 
two long nails a a*, as shown ; then the middle 
mrt of the false keel, marked lead in the sketch, 
should be cut out and nails inserted, as shown, 
by the lines D B b B, all being hammered down 
flush with the lower e<lgc of the keel. Two thin 
laths having the one side planed perfectly smooth 
should next bo glued at eacli side of the false 
keel, and further secured to the ends and middle 
by clamps similar to the sketch. All that is 
now neccH.sary is to melt some lead equal to the 
weight of the intended[keel, withaslightaddition 
on account of q^astc in melting, anu to pour it 
when melted into the cut-out space in the false 


keel, previously sciunming from the lead any 
dross which way have accumulated. AVhen tic; 
lend has got cool the laths should be detached 
from the false keel by removing tho clamps and 
di.-tsolving the glue with a little waim water. 
Then the keel aliould bo firii.shed off with a tine 
file, and sand paper to make it perfectly smooth. 

This method of fitting a keel to a model yaclit 
olfers but one objection, and that is when tin* 
<lispla«'mpnt is heavy through tho amiilsliip 
section being of large area, in which case a great 
weight of lead is reejuired to bring the yu< !it 
<Iown to her proper l.w.l., and this amount 
of lead CAnnot l>e got into a false keel unless 
it Ik* made either wnler or deej>er or both. In 
order to get such a great amount of lead in tho 
false ke»d it is generally best to make it wider 
than ordinarily ainidsliips, os adding to tho 
depth of the lalse keel incrca.ses tho floating 
jK>wer of it much more than making it wider 
does, and so a greater amount of lead is requiretl 
to count(;ract its buoyancy. It is very difficult 
to ^ve any fixed proportions, with resjn^ct to tho 
weight of ballast carried by model yachts, as it 
varies so much os from 2^ to 6 ozs. foreveryincli 
that the yacht has in her length on the l.w.l., 
according to the displacement. 

False keels at their after end should varj' in 
deptli from | to ^ of an inch for every foot that 
the yacht has in her length over all, which latter 
proq)ortion it will be seen is equal to .jiy of an 
inch for every inch that the yacht has in her 
length over all, whilst forward the depth of tho 
false keel should be ^ or^k 

In tho first article of this series on model 
yachts the proportion for the length of a yawl’s 
mainninst.from deck to under side of crosslrees, 
was given at three times the beam, which pro¬ 
portion would give a heavier mast than most 
models would be capable of cariying, unless 
very stiff under canvas; and model )'acht.smeii 
will find a proportion of 2| times the beam 
sufficient for most yawl-rigged yachts. 

App(‘nde<l is a table of the principal dimen¬ 
sions of three handy-.siy.cd model yachts under ' 
the n.«snnied names of Inez, Vril, and Lily, 
compiled bj' the rules given for tho q^roportion-s 
of their hulls, either oi which could bo rigged 
as a cutter, schooner, or yawl, and jarred 
according to the rules given in the first of these 
papers. 

When buying lend at a qdumber's, for making 
keels, model yacht builders should ask for scrap 
lead, for which no more than twopence a pound 
should be paid. AV’ith respect to the buying of 
wood for the building of models, model yacht 
builders very often get persuaded into buying 
material which is entirely nnsuited for tlie pur¬ 
pose for which they require it, on account of 
their having no knowledge of the best and most 
suitable timber, so tliat a hint on the subject 
may be of advantage to them. 

Model yacht builders, when they require a 
block from wliich to cut out a motlel, should go 
to a respectable timber merchant (not joiner’s), 
and ask for a q>iece of well-seasoned straight- 
grained yellow American pine, as free from 
knots and shakes as they liave in stock. Blocks 
of this kind of the very best material for a 3ft., 
2ft 6in., and 2ft. yacht, would cost respectively 
5s. 6d., 4 h., and 3s. ^ 

PlMEKSIOXS OF YACHtS. 

lufz. Vril. Lily, 

Length over all . 25 30 36 

Len^h on L.W.L.21 ^ 

Beam extreme at midship sectimi 5 


Freeboard at foreside of stem 
Freeboard at waist 
Frecljoard at end of counter ... 

Draught aft . 

Draught ainidshiqis . 

Draught forwaid . 

Beam at counter . 

Bake of stempost from peipon- 

dicular . 

Afidship section abaft middle 

lengtli of L.W.L. . 

Midship section abaft foreside of 

stern . 

Length of fore body . 

Lenj^h of after body ... 


2 | 

H 

5 

H 


I5i 30^ 

6 7 

2-^ n 

m 2tk 
6 7 


H 

8^ 


16’ 16° 16’ 

1| H 

12* 15^ 18* 





W. y. (Sa!talre> wtH«b wrathfolly beeaiue ol our repi; 
to H. H. on pftffotiOS of uur number fur Juno 10. H 
aJdo: 1 only know of the two definitions—amateu 

end profeisioDsl; and I contend that a tneohanic 
artisan, or labourer is as fully entitled to use theterr 
‘ amateur,' when the ponuit is followed for the lor 
of the thing and nut for gain, as is any officer of he 
Sdajesty's army or navy, me«nbers of professions, <>i 
nniverslties or public schoola Among the claj 
ignored or excluded are men who are as* much geo 
tieinen in every sense as in the class whom yo 
describe as only entitled to use the term.** No dont 
about it, and yet this does not alter the fact of cxcli 
siveness, deplore U as one may. We have nothin 
whatever to do with the definition. We were a^n 
to explain what is understood by "an amateur 
amongst the clubs and higher boating circles, an 
we replied by simply quoting from the Sowin 
Calendar the system in vogue. If W. P. has an 
quarrel, it must clearly be with the framers of tb 
club rules, and not with us. 

ANXIOUS Enquirer.—G reen linnets cannot alng. The 
can only utter a long, doleful wall. 

J. B. V. L.—Feed guinea-pigs like rabbits. Don't kee 
goldfinches In cages. 

A. H.—Thanks, but we cannot Identify the bird. 

W. G. E. (Watford), E. F., and others, can hardly « 
pect us to occupy space In replying to such qn^ei 
If one wants to know the price for an advertlsemcD 
in any riven paper, the conimon-senae way woul 
seem to bo to write direct and ask. 

Voice.—Y ou do not state your age. If yon beyoaot 
and your voice is naturally changing cease singin 
until it is settled in its new register. If you force if 
you may lose your present voice snd never gain si 
other. Thousands of good voices are ruined auat 
ally by neglect of this precaution. 

Aquatic —1. The evening swim will do you no ham 
but you wili want the morning cold bath all th 
same. If you cannot manage bolh.ri^o up the evei 
ing swim. 3. A daily swim ia a very goM thing 
you do not stay too long in the water. & Yes. 1 
our last volume, but we shall probably take up tfa 
matter again. 

F. W. and J. E. P.—To answer your questions won! 
occupy four or five pages. No female birds can liO] 
The cuckoo follows the usual track of the m|Kraal 
southward. For your other questions, look at Wtis 
Birds, by the Rev. K 0. Morris. 

A Sailor BoY.^Keep saying the same thing to tb 
bird in the some tone, and it willaoon copy you. ] 
you slit its tongue you deserve to have your own lUf 
It actually hinders the bird from talking; but ev« 
if it helped the bird to talk, it would be an ^mli 
able cruelty that no one has a right to commit D 
you think that if your own tongue were slit. It wool 
help you to talk an unknown language? 

Naturalist.—T o get snails from their shells, plonij 
them into boilinQ water, and then pick them oa 
We really cannot answer this question any more. 

ilACRiNTOsn Moke.—L obsters snd crayfish not ool 
turn red in boiling water, but by heal of any Uni 
and by Immersion in spiitts-of-wloe. Wehtdsoir 
newly-hatched lolwtcrs some time ago. They did o* 
live, and were mounted on cardboard, like buect 
As they dried, they assumed a reddish hoo, and do 
they are as red as if they had been boiled. 

A reader.—W e cannot understand your Questic 
about the silkworm. 


iCcrUinwd from paje 056.) 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION, 


iiLACK, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


(New Series.) 

Essays on the Months. 

{Continiud from page 683.) 

Class I. (All ages up to 21 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (lOs.)— Lizzie Sharpley (aged 
18 years 11 months), ^V^agby. 

Certipicate-s. 

ALFRED GEORCE GENTRY, Dalston. — EXILY II. 
BCTHKRFORD, South Uackney.—AMT Elisr >'krbar 
C iiEYNK. South Norwood.—A mt Elizabeth alder, 
ilattoo Garden.—ALRBRT Dunmur, Wellingborough. 
—CONSTANCK A. MILLARD, Lee—JOHN JOS. SULLI¬ 
VAN, Salford —Charles Green, Woodford Bridge.— 
Henry 5L Stupart, Totnes.—J ohn P. Provan, Glas¬ 
gow.-E mma M- M. Phillips, Leicester.—A rthur 
Bradshaw, Tower Hill.—.S ophie E, Archer, Eastham. 
—Ellen Humphries, Famborough.—E dward John 
Adderley, Castletiiwn Here.—K koinald B. Wren- 
ford, Newport —Elizabeth Carr, Hulme.—J ohn 
Meats Cadlk, Gloucester.—J oseph T. Davies. New¬ 
port. — Alice M. Huntley. Newbury. — william 
Whitehead, Bolton.—N ina Monnickendam, Regent’s 
Park —JAMF.S YoUNO, Ballyniacarret- James Web- 
STKR, Leith.—G roroina Howick. Pelworth.—A lbert 
James Richiw, Thetfonl. Howard KmaLEv, Enfield. 
— William Spencer, Market Rasen. — Edward W. 
INOAMELLS, Newcastlo-uiuler-Lyme.—EDMUND Moody 
Smith, Bradford.—W. Watts, Ashton-uuder-Lyne. 


4.—The Chbckmate with N and 0. 


iBLACg.I 


SOME BOYS* SPOETSILLUSTEATEI 


Among the five simjde end-games which wo 
treat here this is by far'the most difficult. The 
K can bo mated on one of six squares, namely, 
wlien the N stands on a white square, then the 
K must be driven into a white coiner, and can 
bo mated on a8, a7, b8 ; hi, h2, or gl. But 
when the N is on a black square, then the K 
can be mated on al, a2, bl ; g8, hS, or h7. 
The above ]>oaition is from A. D. Philidor, from 
the year 1777, who moves as follows :— 

1, N c4. K g6. 2, K f4. K f6. 3, 0 c3, K g6. 
4, 0 o4, K h6. 6, K f5, K h7. 6, K f6, K h8. 
7, O d6, K h7. 8, O f7, K gS. 9, N d3, K f8. 

10, N h7, K eS. 11, 0 o5, K f8 (or (i). 12, 

O d7t, K eS. 13, K e6, K d8. 14, K d6, K e8. 
15, N got, K d8. 16, N f7, K c8. 17, O c5, 

K (18. 18, O b7t, Kc8. 19, K c6, K h8. 20, 
Kb6, Kc8. 21,Ne6t, Kb8. 22, Nd7. Ka8. 
23, 0 c5, K b8. 24, 0 a6t, K n8. 25, N cBJ. 

(Q) K d8. 12, K e6 (G. Ivolli play.s N e4), 

K c7. 13, 0 d7, K c6. 14, N d3, K c7. 15, 
N e4 (Ponziani in his book of 1782 gives N b5). 
K d8. 16, K (16, Ke8 or c3. 17, N do, K d8. 
18, N f7, K c8. 19, Oc5, and the mate follows 

as before in the main variation. 


(Eurres^jonbeuer 


Cricket-scorer,—A cricketer wTitea from Clifton: “ I 
see you state that W. G. Grace had made the highest 
score on record. I beg to state, for the information 
of your readers, that Mr. E. F. 3. Tylecote, who 
plays for the * G«mtlcmcn,’ made a score of 404, not 
out, while a member of Cliftou College, 'lliis is 
recognised to be the highest score on record.” This 
is, wc believe, quite correct; but It must not be for- 
golteu that Mr. I'ylecote |wns then flaying in a 
school match merely, while W. G. Grace's score was 
made with skilled players, and against twenty-two, 
as compared with Mr. Tylecote's elevou. 

Zulu (Tiverton).-Read carefully the articles on Ath’ 
Ictics now ap^oriog In our columns. 

Builder (Gainsborough).—We can hardly be expected 
to give further information ns to boat building and 
bicycles while so many other subjects are waiting 
their turn. If you will take the trouble to refer to 
your back numbers, you will find iiciu'ly all your 
questions satisfactorily answered, especially ns re¬ 
gards bont-buildlng. 

n. T. W. (Cram>>orue) should Inauire nt any good 
bicycle depot. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, ISSO. 


" T TEU. you what it is, you fellown, I 
1 ihall learn to swim I ” The epealcer 
vu Bobby Jobson, a hero of «onic thirteen 
exnmera, who, iu company with four of us, 
ia schoolfellows, sat on the hank of the 
Mren, under some willows, dabbling bis 
lihis in the clear water of the river. 

summer ha<l been tremendously hot. 
Czickct wins out of the question, and boat- 
ii» equally uninviting. The playground 
^ been left deserted to bake and scorch 
Mder the fierce sun, and the swings and 
polps in the gymnasium had blistered and 
cracked in solitude. The only nlaoe whore 
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"What were the people on the bank laughing at?” 
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the shelter of the trees, and think of ice¬ 
bergs ! 

A few of the fellows, to our unbounded 
jnvy, bathed. They could swim, we could 
not; and if any rule at Parkhurst was 
strict, it was the rule which forbade any 
boy who oould not swim to bathe in the 
river, except with special leave and under 
the care of a master. And so, like so many 
small editions of Tantalus, we sat on the 
bank and kicked our heels in the water, 
and bemoaned the fate which had brought 
us into the world without web-feet. 

Young donkeys that we were ! The idea 
of learning to swim had never occurred to 
any of us till Bobby Jobson, in a happy 
moment, gave birth to the idea in his 
ejaculation, “ I teU you what it is, you fel¬ 
lows, I shall learn to swim! ” 

“ How ? ” I inquired. 

“How?” said Jobson; “why, you 
know, how does everybody learn r ” and 
then he was polite enough to call me a 
duffer. 

“ I’ll tell you the way,” said Bailey, one 
of our set. “ Lie across a desk on your 
stomach, two or three hours every day, 
and kick out with your arms and legs.” 

“ Corks and bladders,” mildly suggested 
some one else. 

“ Get Old Blades ” (that was the boat¬ 
man) “to tie a rope round your middle 
and chuck you into the ‘ Chant’s Pool,’ ” 
kind^ proposed another. 

“Just tumble in where you are,” said 
Bailey, “ and sec if it doesn’t come natu¬ 
rally.” 

“ Hgh! ” said Jobson, with a grimace, 
giving a side-kick in the waten in the di¬ 
rection of the last speaker. “ I’m not sure 
that that dodge woidd pay.” 

While he spoke, to our unbounded hor¬ 
ror, the bank on which he and his next 
neighbour were sitting suddenly gave way, 
and next moment, with a shout and a 
splash, our two comrades were floundering 
helplessly in five feet of water! 

Help, happily, was at hand, or there is no 
saying what might have b^n the end of 
the adventure. We did all we oould by 
reaching out our hands and throwing them 
our jackets to help them, while, with our 
shouts, we summoned more effective aid. 
Old Blades, who, providentially, happened 
to be passing, was with us in less than a 
minute, and fished out the two poor half- 
drowned boys, scarcely a moment before 
they needed it. They were more frightened, 
I fancy, than damaged; anyhow, we 
smuggled them home, dripping as they 
were, and helped them to bed ; and when, 
next morning, they turned up as usual, 
nothing the worse for their first swimming 
lesson, wo were, as you may imagine, in¬ 
finitely relieved. 

This little adventure was the origin of 
the Parkhurst Swimming Club. The_doctor, 
on hearing of the affair, took the'proper 
course; and, instead of forbidding us the 
river, he secured the services of one or two 
instructors, and had us all taught the art 
of swimming. For three months, every 
day of the week, the “ School Creek ” was 
full of sputtering, choking youngsters. 
Every new boy was hunted down to the 
river in turn, and by the end of the year 
there was hardly a boy at Parkhurst who 
could not keep his chin up in deep waters. 

But this is a long introduction. 

One day, two summers after that in 
■which young Jobson and his friend had 
tumbled into the Colvcn, a largo party of 
us were down at the bathing-place, indulg¬ 
ing in what had now become a favourite 
“ummer pastime. It so happened that oar 
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party was made up entirely of boys in the 
two senior classes of the school—the fifth 
and the sixth. Host of us were landed 
and dressing, and, while so occupied, hod 
leisure to watch the performances of those 
who still remained in the water. 

Two of these specially interested us, who 
were swimming abreast about a hundred 
yards from the landing-place, evidently 
racing home. One of these chanced to be 
a sixth-form boy and the other a fifth, and 
a sudden impulse seized us of the latter 
class to cheer our man vehemently, and 
back him to be the first to reach home. 
The sixth-form fellows, thus challenged, 
became equally excited in backing their 
man, and so, ■without premeditation, a 
regular match was made. The two swim¬ 
mers, hearing our shouts, entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and a desperate race 
ensued. They came on, neck and neck, 
towards us, cheered like mad by their re¬ 
spective supporters, both sides deeming the 
honour of his form at stake in the event. 
Within a yard or two of the finish they 
were still level, when the sixth-form man 
put on a terrific spurt, to our huge disgust, 
and just landed himself in a nose ahead. 

Of course, we were not going to be 
beaten thus, and there and then demanded 
our revenge. Whereupon the company— 
half of them in a very elementary stage of 
dressing, and the other half in no stage at 
all—resolved itself into a meeting on the 
spot, and fixed that day week for a formal 
trial of prowess between the two classes. 
Three events were to be contested—a half- 
mile race, a hundred yards, and a duck 
htmt—and, of course, the ■winner of two 
out of the three would carry the day. 

Then, in great excitement, we miished 
our toilets and hurried bock to the school, 
where, naturally, the nows of the coming 
contest spread like ■wildfire and caused a 
great commotion. The school divided itself 
forthwith into two factions, calling them¬ 
selves the “ fivers ” and “ sixers.” The 
selection of representatives to compete in 
the races was a matter of almost much 
excitement as the races themselves, and I 
need hardly say it was a proud day fer me 
when I was informed I was to act in the 
capacity of “hunter” for the fifth in the 
duck hunt. I accepted the honour with 
mingled pride and misgi^vings, and spent a 
busy week practising for my arduous 
duties. 

Well, the eventful day came at last; and 
nearly the whole school mustered at Cramp 
Comer to see the sport. For the half-mile 
race, which was to come off first, there 
were only two fellows competing. Our 
man was Barlow—of paper-chase celebrity 
—while the sixth were very confident of 
■winning with Chesney, a Hero nearly six 
feet high. Certainly, as the two stood on 
the spring-board waiting the signal to go, 
there seemed very little chance for the 
small Jim against his lanky antagonist, 
although some of us comfo^d ourselves 
with the contemplation of our man’s long 
arms and the muscles in bis legs. The 
course was to bo once up Cramp Beach 
and back—just half a mile. The swimmers 
were at liberty to svrim in any manner 
they chose, and bound only by one rule— 
to keep their right side. 

They were not long kept waiting in their 
.scanty attire on the planks. The doctor 
himself gave the signal to start, and at the 
word they darted with two “ swishes ” into 
the water. Jim’s head was up first, and 
off he started at a steady chest-stroke, 
meaning business. Chesney’s dive was a 
long one, and, considering he had a half¬ 


mile race before him , a foolish one, for he 
taxed his breath at the outset, which might 
have been avoided had he thought lew 
about elegance and more about the race. 
However, he did not seem at first to be any 
the worse off, for ho took a slight lead of 
Jim, going through the water s^wiftly and 
easily, ■with as pretty a side-stroke as any 
fellow’s at the scmool. In point of style there 
was no comparison between the two. Jim 
pounded along monotonously, but steadily, 
with a square front, preserving aU along 
the same regular stroke, the same pace, 
and the same dogged expression of coun¬ 
tenance with which he had entered the 
water. His rival, on the other hand, de¬ 
lighted the spect ators by all kinds of grace¬ 
ful variety. Now he darted forward on his 
side, now on his back. Sometunes he re¬ 
freshed himself by a swift dive, and some¬ 
times he swung his arms Uke a win dmill . : 
In fact, there was scarcely any accomplish¬ 
ment possible in rapid swimming which he 
did not give us the benefit of. 

But it was evident some of his friends 
did not approve of his style. I heard one 
of them, running near me, growl, “ I vri-sh 
he would give over bis capers and swim 
like a rational animal.” 

“ Bational or not, he’s keeping his lead,” 
said another, and so he was. Plodding 
Jim, ■with his everlasting chest-stroke, was 
half a dozen yards or so behind, and did 
not look like picking up, either. Never¬ 
theless, we cheered hun like mad, and kept 
up our hopes that he would “stayout” 
the better of the two. 

When both turned at the top of the 
reach, Chesney gave up his fancifiil swim¬ 
ming, and, to our alarm, settled do^wn to a 
side stroke, which for a time looked power¬ 
ful and effective. But he had b^n too 
confident all along, and now, when he 
reckoned on shaking off his opponent and 
^tting a clear lead, he found out he was 
destined to do just the reverse. What long 
faces the “sixers” pulled as their man 
began to puff and slacken pace. A half- 
miio race is no joke, believe me; and so 
Chesney began to find out. Before half 
the distance back was covered he sho^wed 
unmistakable signs of going to pieces, and 
—a very ominous sign—took to changing 
from one side to another at very frequent 
intervals. 

Of course we “ fivers ” howled -with de¬ 
light ! Our man had never turned a hair, 
and was now pulling up at every stroke. As 
he drew level, Chesney gather^ up all his 
remaining strength for a spurt. But it 
came to nothing. Jim held on his way 
almost remorselessly, and headed his man 
fiftfr yards from the ■winning-post; and the 
next thing we saw was Chesney pulling 
up dead, and making lor the bank in a very 
feeble Condition. Jim quietly swam on 
amid our frantic plaudits, and landed pretty 
nearly as fresh as when he started. 

So far so good. Loud and long were our 
exaltations, for we had hardly expected to 
win this race; we had put our chief confi¬ 
dence on the hundred yards, which was 
to foUow. In this race throe a side were 
entered, and of our three we knew no one 
in the school who could beat Halley at a 
hundred yards. It was rumoured,-indeeil. 
that Payne, one of the three “ sixers,” h,<id 
been doing very well in training, but the 
reports of him were not sufficiently decided 
to shake our faith in our own hero. 

It was an anxious moment ns they' stood 
there waiting for the doctor’s signal. If 
only we could win this race, ■we should 
have our tw’o races out of the three in hand 
without further combat. 
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" Go” cried the doctor, and, at the already said, I had been selected to act as and cloaer to the shore, amid the cheers of 

iford, six youthful forms plunfre into the hunter on behalf of the fifth, our friends, until at last it was evident to 

water, and, for a second, are lost to siplit. The “ duck,” arrayed in the slightest of every one the punt was no longer of use. 

Bat the moral of the half-mile race has l ostunn s. was not long in putting in an Still he let us sidle close up to him before 

evidently been taken to heart by tlieso six ajiiKarance in his little punt, which, being he abandoned his craft; then with a 
boys. They waste neither tine nor wind only five feet long, was so light that it sudden bound he sprang overboard and 
aider the surface, but, rising quickly, dash so inod to jump through the water at every disappeared from view, 
to their work. After the first few strokes, stroke of the oars; while a single stroke It was no use going after him, I knew, 
Payne showed in front, greatly to the cither way sufficed to change its course in a till I could see where he would rise, and 
delight of the “sixers,” who felt that moment. The cutter, in the prow of which so I waited, ready for a plunge, watching 
everything doi>eiidcd on tin ii man. We, I (as slenderly attired as the duck) was the water whore he would probably turn 
however, were glad to sec our man sticking stationed, was also a'light boat, and, of up. Several seconds passed, but there 
Jose up, and keeping stroke for stroke course, with its four rowers far swifter were no signs of liim. He wa.s a good diver, 
ifter his rival. Of the others, one only than the punt; but when it came to turn- wo all knew, but this was surely a very 
—little Watson—of the sixth seemed ing and dodging, it was, because of its long dive. Had an accident happened to 
M hold his own, and that was a good length,comparatively unwieldy andclumsy. him? A minute elmpsed, two, and yet he 
three yards in the rear of Halley: wliile All now was ready for the chase. The never apjieared! We in the boat were 
the three others fell off hopelessly from the “duck” was to get a minute's clear start, aghast; he must have come to grief. Ah! 
very beginning. and at the signal off he darted up the what were the people on the bank laugh- 

The race was short, but eventful. To our stream. The minute seemed to us iu the ing at ? Could there be some trick ? Next 
delight, Halley overhauled Payne Ix'fore cutter as if it were never going to end, and instant the coxswain called out, laughing, 
bull-way was reached, and we felt now we watched-withdismay the pace at which “He's hanging on to the rudder; over 
abiolntdy sure of the race. It never oc- our lively fugitive was “ making tracks.” you go, Adams !'’ 

cjired to us to think of young AVatson at “ Ready all, in the cutter?’’ cries the At the word I slipped overboard and 
ill. But all of a sudden it became apparent doctor. “Off!” and next moment we gave chase. And now began an exciting 

that that young laan meant business. He are flying through the water in full cry. pursuit. Haigb, though perfectly at home 

Jungedhufront.sotospcak.inaviTyuiiex- As we giiiduaUy pull up to the “duck” in the water, was not a rapid swimmer*; 

manner, and just as we were begin- he diminishes his pace, and finally Ucs on but in point of diving and dodging ho had 
aing to exultover our man's certain victory, his oars and coolly waits for us. a tremendous advantage over any of his 

be lay over on his side, and, with a peculiar “Put it on, now ! ” calls out our cox- pursuers. The moment I got near him, and 
jerky side-stroke, began to work his little swain, and our boat shoots forward. AVhen just as I was tfiinking to grab him, he 
.arcaas through the water at a wonderful within a few yards, the “ duck,” apparently would disappear suddenly and come up 
pace. alive to his danger, dashes his oars into the behind me. He would dive towards the 

Before long he had overtaken his water and darts ahead. But we are too right and come up towards the left. He 

;alow-“ sixer,” and almost immediately fust for him. Another two stroke.s, and would dodge me rotmd the boat, or swim 

drew up to our champion. AVe were in con- we shall row him down. roimd me in circles, but no effort of mine 

aemsiion. Twenty yards more would end “ Now then !” cries our coxswain. could secure him. Tiro time was getting 

'he race, and if oidy our man could hold Ah ! At a tremendous pace our boat on, and I was no nearer having him than 

ijtand keep his lead, we were all right, flew forward over the very place where, a before. AVith all his dodges, too, he never 

it first it looked as if he would, for, en- second before, our “duck” had been. But seemed to take his eyes off me for an 

cxra^ by our cheers, and seeing his where was he ? By a turn of the hand he instant, either above or below the water, 
peril, he spurted, and kept a good yard had twisted round his punt, and as our Once, a.s I was giving him chase, he 
sbead of this andacious young “ sixer.” fellows dug their oars -wildly into the suddenly dived, and the next intimation I 
Bst the latter put one spurt on to another, water and tried to pull up, there was he, had of his whereabouts was a sly pinch of 
ad drew up inch by inch. Ten yards from calmly scuttling away in an opposite direc- my big toe as he came up behind me. This 
tome they were level; then, for a stroke or tion, and laughing at us ! was adding insult to injury, so I dashed 

;»o, there was a frantic struggle ; then In due time wo had swung round, and round and mode at him. Again he dived; 
■a? “sixers ” sent forth a shout that must were after him again, the wiser for this and this time, ■without waiting an instant, 
bsre frightened the very fishes; and well lesson. I dived too. I could soe him distinctly 

■iey might, for their man had won the Next time we overhauled him we made under the water, scuttling away in a down- 
a yard and a half clear ahead of our our approach in a far more gingerly ward direction just below me. Shutting 
iampion. manner. AVo kept as little way as possible my lips tight, I dug my way down after 

One race each ! And now for the “ duck on our boat, determined not to lose time him; but, alas! under water I was no 

bant ” to settle the match. But before I again by overshooting our mark. As long match for Haigh. I felt an irresistible 

H farther I ought to explain, for the as ho could, our “(luck” led us down temptation to gasp; my nose smarted, and 

^efitof those who have not b<?en initiated stream, then, when we had all but caught the water round my head seemed like lead, 

into the mysteries of the pastime, how a him, ho made a feint of swooping off to the As quickly as possible I turned my hands 
Suck hunt was managed at Parkhurst. right, a manoeuvre which our coxswain up, and struck out for the surface. 

The part of the river selected was close promptly followed. But no sooner was AVhat ages it seemed before I reached it! 

'0 the mouth, where the stream at high our mdder round than the rogue deftly A second—half a second longer, and I 
vater is about a quarter of a mile bro^. brought his punt sharp to the left, and should have shipiicd a mou-thful, perhaps a 

IVo boundary boats, one above and one so once more osiyipcd ns. chestful of water. I reached the surface 

mIo-w, were anchored at half a mile dis- Tliis sort of thing went on for a long at last, and, once above water, felt all right 
•JBce, and between these limits the hunt time, and I was beginning to think the again. I looked about anxiously for my 

^ to take place. The “ duck ” was pro- hunt was likely to prove a monotonous duck. But he was still down below. 1 

yiiledwith a little punt, about five feet affair after all, when our coxswain sud- reckoned, from the direction in which he 

!‘ng and pretty wide, in which ho was to denly called to me do^vn the boat, had di-red, that he would not be able to go 

'icape as best he might from a cutter “ Bo ready, Adams.” far to either side, and therefore would rise 

oianDed by four rowers and a coxswain, Then it began gradually to da-wn on me close to me, probably exhausted, and if so, 

mil carrying in its bows a “ hunter.'’ As our coxswain after all knew what he I had a goOT chance at last of catching 
“ng as he chose, or as long as he could,. was about. There was a rather deep bay him. So 1 waited and watched the place, 
'fie duck might dodge his pursuers in his up near the top of the course, bounded by But he never came. 

pout; but when once run dovra he would two prominent little headlands, and into Remembering my o-wn sensations, and 
fiave to take to the water, and by this bay the “ duck ” in a moment of care- how nearly I had come to grief, I took a 

wimming make good his escape from his lessiiess had ventured. It was a chance not sadden fright, and concluding ho must be 

['arsuers, whose “ nunter ” woffid be ready to be let slip. A few strokes brought our in straite down below, shouted to tho boat 
lit any moment to jump overboard and cutter up to the spot, and once there om- to come to the place, and then dived. I 
-wure him. If, however, after twenty cunning coxswain carefully kept us pointed groped about, and looked in all directions, 
jiinutes the dnek still remained imcaught, exactly across the bay. The duck seeing but saw no sign of him, and finally, in .i 
w was to be adjudged winner. his danger made a dash to one comer, terrible fri^t, made once more for tho 

Such was the work cut out for us on this hojung to avoid us; but he was too late; surface. 

■lanorablc afternoon. The duck on the wo were there laefore him, and before he The first thing I was conscious of, on 

'■Meat occa-sion was a sixth-form fellow could double and make the other comer getting my head up, was a great shouting 
•lied Haigh, one of the best divers .and onr boat had back-watered to the spot, and langl^g, and then I caught sight of 
ivimmers in the school, while, as I liave Thus gradually wo hemmed him in closer that abominable duck, who had come up 
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behind me, and had been laughing all the 
while heliind my back while I had been 
hunting for him in a far more serious way 
than I need ever have done! 

Before I cnidd turn and make towards 
him, “Time! ” was shouted from the bank, 
and BO the Parkhurst Swimming Contest 
ended in a lamentable, though not dis¬ 
graceful, defeat of the “fivers." 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Authoi: ok “ Some of our 
Fei.lows,” etc. 

CII.UTTER viir. 



kins inside without 


light or air. Not without light, though; 
for Axels had given him the taper from 
the end of his stick, with matches; but 
this, while it revealed the danger of his 
situation, made it more disagreeable on 
account of the heat. It helped also to 
consume the oxygen which was necessary 
for his own existence —alere flammam, as I 
may say, applying the words both to the 
candle and to Nat. 

As many of us as could got hold of 
Tucker’s logs pulled at them with all our 
might, untu we were afraid they might 
give way and come off at the knees or 
ankles; and Nat got his heels upon his 
shoulders, and kiokcd at them as hard as 
he could; but it was all in vain. We could 
not move him. We thought we should 
have to dig him out, as huntsmen dig 
a fox out of a dreun after they have driven 
him into it; hut it was all solid rock, and 
it seemed as if we might have to leave him 
there till he should get thinner from having 
nothing to eat; when suddenly, as we were 
giving a tremendous pull, all together, 
something burst or gave way, and with a 
groan or grunt out ho came. He was very 
hot and very red in the face, and his nose 
had been rubbed along the ground as we 
dragged him out, and was badly scratched. 
His jacket, too, was tom almost off his 
back. He was glad enough to breathe the 
fresh air, and a.sked immediately for some 
ginger-beer, as if there had been a tuck- 
shop close at hand. 

Inttle Nat crawled out as quickly as he 
could, but he was very much exhausted. 
If he had been shut up in that place much 
longer ho must have been suffocated. It 
was a good thing, Axels said, that the 
passage to it incUned upwards instead of 
downwards. If it had own otherwise, the 
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air which they had breathed would havm 
lain in the hollow as water lies in a basin, 
and they would have been drowned in it, 
like those unfortunate dogs which are 
thrust into the Grotta del Cane near Naples, 
to be half suffocated for the gratification of 
wondering tourists. The gas which oomes 
through the crevices of the rock in that 
cave, or grotta, lies at the bottom of it, 
being heavier than the atmosphere. A man 
can stand upright there, because his head 
is above the gas, but a dog is stifled in it. 
The poor creatures shrink from the place 
with terror, knowing what they will have 
to suffer; but the custode of the grotta 
shows them no pity, being intent only on 
getting hie fee; and in the tourist season 
a dog may be half killed and brought to 
life again three or four times a day. They 
do not get used to it any more than eels 
do to being skinned alive. 

One of our poets warns us — 

“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With torture of the meanest thing that 
feels." 

I wish those tourists would think of that. 

Poor little midge! He could scarcely 
stand when ho came out, and all the rest 
of the day he had a headache, and was 
very much out of spirits. We could not 
at first discover what it was that had made 
Tucker stick so tight in the passage, but 
we found that his jacket pockets were full of 
nuts and bull’s-eyes, and a lot of other 
things. The pockets had been tom off, and 
part of the jacket with them ; but it was a 
good thing, for if they had not given way 
when they did, both he and Nat Wilkins 
would have been suffocated. 

We now prepared to descend the moun¬ 
tain. It had begun to rain fast by this 
time, and we could see nothing for the fog 
and mist. So Axels’s compass might really 
have been useful in showing us which way 
to go, but he wanted to begin by “ find¬ 
ing a meridian ’’ in the proper scientific 
way, and as he could not do that without 
sunshine, or else stars, and we could not 
conveniently wait for either, we set off at 
once down the south side of the hill as 
nearly as wo could make it out. We agreed 
to go straight to the bottom and then in¬ 
quire where we were. It is not easy to 
go on in a straight line on level ground 
when you cannot see a yard before you; 
you are just as likely to walk in a circle 
and come back to the spot you started 
from; but down hill it is different. We 
had not gone more than half way, how¬ 
ever, when we came to a very marshy 
place—in fact, a regular bog. Some of 
the fellows who were in front began to 
call out, and we heard Smalley’s voice 
above all the rest, shouting for help. 

“ I’m stuck ! he cried; “I’m going in; 
I can’t get out I ’’ 

“Stuck again!” said Parsons, remem¬ 
bering his recent adventure in the hedge. 

“ Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“Here; in the fog—bog, I mean. It’s 
a quicksand—a quagmire. Help! help ! 
I’m sinking! ” 

“Oh, I say!” cried another voice; 
“ I’m going too.” 

We bad been running down the hill, hel¬ 
ter-skelter, but we soon collected together 
near the spot where the voices came from. 
The infant was up to his knees in a morass, 
and Homiblow not far from him. We 
could just see them through the mist, strug¬ 
gling and plunging. Parsons called to them 
to come back; but that was no use at all. Of 


course they would have come back withoul 
orders if it had been possible. Then hf 
put down the midge, whom he had beet 
carrying, hke nothing, on his shouldeiv 
and tried to get to them; but he alsc 
began to sink. 

Axels cried out to them to keep still 
“Don’t flounder,” he said; “don’t stu 
hand or foot; the more you struggle tin 
deeper you will go.” 

That was like telling a fellow who canno 
swim to lie still in the water. It was goo< 
advice, though, if they could have followec 
it. 



“ Keep still,” he said again. “ If you’! 
only keep still I’ll get you out directly.” 

I had great confidence in Axels, bu 
then I was not sinking deeper and deepc 
like those other fellows in the moras 
Axels always seemed to know what to dc 
He was better than Parsons for thal 
though Parsons knew more Greek aiu 
Latin. He called three of us to come wit 
him, and led us to a place where he ha 
nearly broken his neck over some hurdle 
which were lying on the ground. H 
helped us to carry these hurdles and t 
throw them down upon the surface of th 
bog, and we found that we could wall 
upon them; but they did not quite read 
to where Smalley was. 

In the meantime poor Smalley was in i 
terrible fright, kicking and plunging, ant 
trying to exttcate himself, and gettin) 
deeper in every minute. He was up to hi 
middle, he said; his shoulders, bis chin! 

TVe could see that it was not quite so ba( 
as that; but there was no time to be lost 
So we joined hands, and made a sort n 
chain of ourselves, as men do on the sea 
shore when they are trying to rescui 
people from the waves; and by this means 
some in the bog and some standing on tb( 
hurdles, we managed to get hold, first cl 
Smalley and then of Homiblow and Par¬ 
sons, and to drag them, one at a time, tc 
terra jirma. 

Smalley lost his shoes again, and this 
time there was no hope of recovering them. 
There they arc, at the bottom of the 
morass, and there they must remain. 
Smart said he wouldn’t be in his shoes 
for anything we could give him, and we 
were all of the same opinion. At some 
distant day, perhaps, they may be dug out 
by a New Zealander, who will, no doubt, 
wonder very much what race of beings 
were in the liabit of wearing such things, 


find whether thev also wore tails—real tails, 
1 mean; not tail-cojjts. 

After all, I think perhaps we werr' more 
frightened than we need have been. Those 
mountain bops are not usnallv very Urpe 
ordeep. They are not like Cliiit Moss, 
which swallowed up everythinp that wius 
thrown into it. Sti phenson made u rail¬ 
way over that by laying down great lots 
of hurdles, and branches of trees, and such 
things, and the railway Heats on the top 
• 4 the bog, and even now trembles like a 
*ii.spen8ion bridge when a train j)a.».S4's over 
it. That was what made Axels think of 
pi tting the hnrdlos for us to walk upon. 
If there had be<’n no hurdles, he said, he 
should have tritsi knapsacks, tying them 
< .n to his feet like snow-shoes. When Chat 
Moss was being reclaimed, both men and 
horsea had boards fastened to the soles 
of their feet, which enabled them to walk 
over it without sinking. There used to bo 
a great moss in Ijancashire called Solway 
Moss, where, in a battle between tlio Scotch 
and Elnglish, a great number of men and 
horses were swallowed up. A man and 
hone in complete armour were dug up 
there not very long ago, just as .Smalley's 
shoes may be some day or other, and put 
tnh^ a museum. 

The fog cleared off as we got near the 
foot of the mountain, but still there was a 
constant drizzling rain. We looked at each 
other with dismay, 'wondering what we 
were to do and whither we were to go, 
and almost wishing that the fog had con- 
tinaed. ao that we might have gone about 
like J^eas and his companions after their 
shipwreck, veiled in clouds and invisible. 
Most of us were covered from head to foot 
with mnd and mire ; Smalley was in rags, 
and had nothing on his feet but a pair of 
old slippers, which he was obliged to tie 
on with Ws of string, so that he dragged 
himself along in a miserable way. 

“ I’ll tell you what wo look like.” said 
Smart, laughing as usual; we look—ha ! 
ha 1—like—ha 1 na!—a set of tramps!—ha I 
faa ; ha !—the infant especially; he slouches 
along like that tramp who used to follow 
us : even he would be ashamed of our com¬ 
pany now.” 

Smart himself was not much better, for 
he bad been a link in the chain, and had 
gone in deep, between two hurdles. I 
shall never forget how he laughed when he 
felt himself sinking. Many of us were 
more disposed to cry. It is a good thing 
to have a fellow like Smart among us ; he 
keeps na merry, though wo can’t always 
laugh &t his riddles and jokes. Curry 
major says his father likes to have a few 
irishmen in his regiment for the same 
reason. They make a lot of fun, and are 
generally favourites with the others, as 
long as there are not too many of them 
together. Smart is not an Irishman, but 
he answers the same purpose. 

•• like a lot of tramps I ” It was only 
loo true, and wo felt that, instead of walk- 
mg briskly along as we usually did, we 
were getting into a slouching, dragging 
sort of step, with our knees bent and our 
he^s hsmging forward, and our eyes fixed 
upon the puddles in our path. 

When we at len^h came to a town we 
were quite ashamed to enter it; we were 
glad to tod, however, that it was one of 
the places on our list, and hoped we should 
have no difficulty in getting some one to 
take us in. Mr. Gregg had, no doubt, 
written to bespeak rooms for us. The 
only question was whether the landlord of 
any respectable inn would admit us in such 
g-state as we were then in. 


^ri)e Ikiy's Onvi) loafer. 

The hotel looked so clean and fresh when 
wc got fo it that our doubts about being 
receivid grow stronger. It had lately been 
painted, and the flam under the portico 
ami the blinds in the windows wore as 
white lei the paper on which I am now 
writing. There was a maid with a white 
cap and a white apron in the entry, and 
she looked at os as much as to say, ” Don't 
think of coming in here with your muddy 
boots and stockings.” A dog stooil on the 
uiiper step and barked at us. He would 
have known better than that if we had 
kioked like customers. It was his busi¬ 
ness, m doubt, to bark at frumps, and to 
bite them if they came too near. He did 
not mean any of our sort to enter that 
hon8<‘. 

IVe all looked to Parsons to see what he 
would do : he was our dux ; he always put 
on a eonsequential sort of air when he 
entered an hotel, and talked to the land¬ 
lord like a man of business, giving his 
orders in grand style. He found it answer, 
he said ; it did not do to be mealy-meuthed. 
He tried to do the same thing row. but the 
mud and rain, and our disreputable appear¬ 
ance altogether, seemed to have taken the 
courage out of him. It would not do 
to give way, however, so he called out, in 
a loud voict!, ” Landlord, landlord ! where 
are you 'i ” 

But the louder ho spoke the louder the 
dog barked. 

“ What do you want, young man f ” the 
maid asked him. 

“ I want to see the landlord. I wont 
apartments here.” 

Tlie maid stood and stared at us. She 
could not liear what ho said for the dog. 
She lookisi us all over, from our feet up to 
our faces, and then from our faces down to 
our feet again. She was very cross, but 
cUd not say a word, and turned and went 
into the house, shutting the door after her. 

Presently a stout, jolly-lookiiic woman, 
with a largo cup full of little ribbons on 
her head, cami' to the entry. 

‘‘ Well, I never ! ” she exclaimed ; “ why, 
where vi r have you been ? You are never 
the young gents Mr. Gregg wrote about! 
You can't be ! ” 

“Yes, we arc,” said Parsons. At any 
other time ho would have objected to bo 
called a “ gent,” but now ho was rather 
plea.sed than otherwise. “Yes, we are,” 
he said, “ and I want to see the landlord.” 

“ I’m landlord myself,” she replied, 
“ and landlady too. You had bettor go 
up the yard to the side door. I’ll call 
Boots and see what can bo done with 
you.” 

Parsons was half inclined to insist upon 
going up the front steps ; but “ Jane ” 
settled that jKiint by shutting the door in 
oiu" faces. About half the town was 
assembled by this time to look " t us. and 
we could hear them joking and makinf 
remarks about us which were uot compli¬ 
mentary. We thought it best, therefore, 
to take refuge at once in the inn yard, and 
made our wivy to the side door, as the land¬ 
lady had suggested. It was near the 
bar, which looked quite as comfortable, if 
not so white and clean, as the front entry. 

But hero Mrs. Glastonbury, the land¬ 
lady, stopped us again. 

“ I think you had better not enter just 
yet.” she said. “ Boots is a-coming.” 

Boots appeared, and an ostler and a 
stable-boy with him, and they all stood 
and lookoel at us, and laughed out loud. 
Boots fetched a boot-jack and offered it to 
Smalley, who, of course, had no use for it. 
This so upset Bools that he seemed ut a 
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loss what to do next, and stood helplessly 
looking on with the boot-jack in his hand. 

The ostler now interposM. 

“ Shortest way.” he said, briskly— 
“ shortest way wUl be for young gents to 
come into iiiy washing-box, and let mo 
wash their logs for them.” 

Smart cried out, “Oh yes, capital; 
where is it r ” 

We were vexed with him at first for 
being so easily persuaded ; but, by way of 
putting an end to the difficulty, we followed 
him, the ostler geing first, and catching up 
sundry mops, pails, and brushes as ho 
went along. 

We had to wait, though, till ho hod dis¬ 
posed of a horse which was standing thei-o 
ready for him. 

“ tust come fust served,” ho said: “ al¬ 
ways take ’em in turns as they comes in.” 

■When he had finished the horse he called 
us in, two at a time, and washed us down 
with hot and cold water, hissing all the 
while, except when he stopped to utter 
some good joke or other. 

Smart said he felt as if he were a horse, 
and began to kick and plunge and make 
faces, but the ostler remarked, quietly, 
“ Xo, you ain’t a boss; it takes two of you 
to make a smaller animal than that with 
four /o/s.” We could not fail to under¬ 
stand him, but were not offended. 

In fact we quite forgot our dignity under 
his bauds, and enjoyed being mo}>i>ed and 
sponged, and especially having a bucketful 
of water thrown at our legs to finish with, 

Mrs. Glastonbury heraelf took some 
things out of our knapsacks, and brought 
them to us dry and warm, and wo put them 
on in one of the stalls of the stable, and 
very soon we wore all quite clean and 
comfortable, and met together in the 
coffee-room of the hotel, with the cloth 
laid, and the smell of something very good 
coming up from the kitchen. 

There were letters, too, but not one for 
the poor little :iiidge. He had left off ex¬ 
pecting one, ne said; but still, he was very 
much disappointed. There was a lettw 
for Axels, and one for the infant, and one 
for Homiblow. They were all to go home 
for the rest of the holidays. They wanted 
to start off that very instant. 

It was a good thing, Smalley said, that 
he had got out of the morass. If he had 
been sticking there still, be would not have 
been able to take the n^ train home. 

Axels wished he could have had another 
month’s touring, only he would like to be 
at home as well; and as even science, with 
all its marvels, hoe not yet shown us how 
we may contrive to be in two different 
places at the same time, ho was obliged to 
choose, and chose going home. He offered 
to lend mo his stick, but made so many 
conditions as to the caro that was to be 
token of it, and the peculiar angle at which 
it was to bo carried to keep it from getting 
out of order, that I thought it best to 
decline the responsibility. 

Smalley left us that evening, and the 
other two by the very first train next 
morning; and so our party was reduced to 
eight. 

We were surprised, when we came down 
to breakfast—not very early, for we were 
not quite so fresh or eager as we had been 
at the beginning of our travels—to hear 
that some one had been inquiring for us. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Mrs. Glastonbury 
said; “ you won’t be alarmed, wiUyou? I 
don’t wish to frighten you, especially if 
it should turn out that there is no cause 
for it.” 

We should never have thought of being 
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alarmed or frightened if she had not 
spoken thus ; but her words, and still more 
her manner, filled us with anxiety. 

“ Will you promise not to be alarmed,” 
she said again, “ if I tell you who has been 
here making inquiries about you ? ” 

I thought it must be the tramp. Par¬ 
sons told her to speak out. He looked 
pale, and was evidently nervous. 

“ Well, then,” she said; " it's no use con¬ 
cealing facts, and if I don’t tell you, some 
one else will, pretty soon. I don't know 
what you have been doing, and it may bo 
only a false accusation; but there have been 
two policemen here this morning asking all 
sorts of questions about you, and, to tell 
you the plain truth, they are waiting for 
you in the bar, and won’t go away till they 
have seen you.” 

‘‘Policemen! ” said Parsons; "it must be 
a mistake.” 

•‘You had better let them come in,” 
said the landlady. “ In short, come in 
they will, whether you give them leave or 
no. So the sooner you have it out with 
them the better; for I don’t like to have 
such folks about 
my house. 1 ain’t 
used to it, and it 
don’t .seem re¬ 
spectable.” 

yiie withdrew, 
and the next mo¬ 
ment we heard 
heavy footsteps in 
the passage, and 
the two pobcemen 
entered the room. 

One of them 
was genial and 
pleasant - looking, 
the other still’ and 
heavy. The plea¬ 
sant one advanced 
and began count¬ 
ing us, putting his 
forefinger upon each in succession; the 
other sto«d at the door like a great solid 
post or bar, filling the doorway, and effec¬ 
tually cutting off all hope of escape if we 
had thought of attempting it. 

"Eight—only eight—there ought to be 
thirteen ; what’s come of the rest !-■ ” 

We told him they were gone home. 

"I shall want their names and ad¬ 
dresses,” he said. 

Parsons gave them to him, ami he wote 
them down. 

“ What is the meaning of this 'i what do 
you want with usf ” Parsons asked. 

“Poggs,” said the policeman, myste¬ 
riously, “Peggs.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Parsons. 

"Never mind,” said the policeman; 
“ you’ll have to come along with me, and 
then you'll be told.” 

I began to think of clothcs-pegs, hat- 
‘legs, and pegs of all sorts, and wondered 
whether we were to be charged with steal¬ 
ing anything of that cla.sa or order. 

" We have not got any,” 1 said. 

" Name of Peggs,” ho replied, with a 
knowing look. 

“Nobody of that name here,” said Par¬ 
sons, and he began to tell him all our 
names, with a sort of personal introduction, 
but the policeman stopped him. 

“You’ll have to come along with me,” 
ho said. " You will have an opportunity 
of saying anything in your own defence 
at tho proper time and placo; and I give 
you a c.aution tliat whatever you tell me 
now may be used against you.” 

(To bt continued.) 
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OUR N^E BOOK. 

A Missionary “ Rob Roy ” Canoe. 

A DEVOTKD missionary, the Rov. F. C. 13. 
Fairey, writes to us under date of Muy 20tli, 
1880, from Windsor, New South Wales:— 
have watched witli much interest the iirogress 
of the Boy's Owy Paper, and havin;^ read the 
articles on Mr. MacGregor’s canoe and travels, I 
thought perhaps the boys of England would 
Uko to hear of the Australian ‘llobKoy.’ In 
1877 Mr. MacGregor very kindly watclicd over 
the construction of a Rob Roy canoe which I 
intended to use on annual missionary excursions 
on tlie rivers and coasts of these colonies. After 
a trial trip on Victorian waters, 1 went to Tjls- 
mania, made sundry short voyages on the north¬ 
west coasts, and in January and February of 
1879 made my tii*st annual voyage of three hun¬ 
dred miles round the iron-bound coasts of Tas¬ 
mania, during which I passed through many 
adventures, and had tho opportunity of preach¬ 
ing at Lighthouse Isloutls, etc., and r<?aohed 
Hobart Town in safety on February ‘24th.” 
Mr. Fairey offers us tlie log of his little vessel, 
which is appropriately named the “ Evangeli'^t,” 
for our pages, so that our readers may by-and-by 
have an ©pi>ortnnity of following him in his 
.singularly adventurous voyages. AVe should 
state that Mr. Fairey’s great object is to 
seek out, during his annual v-aention from his 
ordinary cliurcli work, those on the coast and 
rivers of the colonies who are separated from all i 
tlu* ordinary inhuencea of tho Gospel, and as he 
has spent si-x years at sea he has acfpiired the 
experience needful to undertake such a truly | 
apo.stolic mission in safety. In order that he may • 
do the work with more comfort, and be able to j 
take a plentiful supply of good books with him | 
including, we ho[)e, the Hoy’s Own’ TapeiO, j 
several of the large churches in Hydney thiuk ^ 
of joining with him in ordering a steel .steam | 
canoe from London. From Australian papers ‘ 
that have reached us we learn that Mr. Fairey 
has been lecturing on his eventful voyages and 
work, and a few facts culled from the.se news- 
I>aper reports will interest most English boys. 
It seems, then, that the “Evangelist ” ennoe is 
an extraordinary little vessel, the smallest sea¬ 
going ship in the world. She was built at 
Searlo and Co.’s, Lambeth, was expressly de¬ 
signed as a sea-boat, and is—incredible as it 
may seem—only 12ft. long, 12in. deep, and 
28iii. wide. She is con.struct^ of Engli^i oak, 
mahogany, and cedar, and only weiglis 791b. 
Tlic canoe is complete in every part, being fitted 
with mast, sail, double and single paddles, 
indiarubV>er air-chamber, locker, sleeping-cabin, 
patent cooking-stove, and many other most in¬ 
genious arrangements for comfort. She belongs 
to the Royal Canoe Club of London, of which 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is commodore, and 
ilr. John BIacGre^orca 2 )tam. In describing his 
first trip, Mr. Fairey said that while his little 
craft could find her way in a stream only 4ft. 
wide and 4ixi. deep, she was a safe means of 
travel when rocked on the cradle of the deej). 
The most interesting portions of the lecture 
w’ero the recital of Mr. Fairey’s adventures 
during an evening sail among the reefs at Water- 
house Point, and his visit to the island of that 
name—inhabited by two men and a boy, the 
former having resided upon it for twenty-two 
and fifteen years respectively—and hi.s being but 
tlie second visit that had ever been made to it 
by a minister of the Gospel. Tho journey to 
Portland Cape and Swan inland, and a fine day’s 
inn of fifty miles, which wa.s accomjdished be¬ 
tween eleven in the momiug and half-naat five 
ill tlie ovoning, were next recited, and tiie perils 
ciu'ountcred in crossing tlie surf, in which the 
little craft had the misfortune to be awkwardly 
ciuight by a mountainous wave, and made to 
perform a .somersault in the air—throwing its 
raptain and contents into the surging surf; this, 
however, was tho only time that slie had ever 
capsizeil, the diminutive vessel always behaving 
adiuirably. She is .so constructed that she will 
kcej) out water, even when the waves dash over 
her, aiul she cannot sink. 


Origin of the Union Jack. 

Before the crowns of England and Scotland 
were united under James I., the flag carried by 
English ships was white, with the red cross of 
St. George emblazoned on it; and that howtid 
on l>oard the ships of Scotland was blue, with 
the cross of St. Andrew on it; the red lines of 
the first being penwndicular and horizontal, 
those of the latter aiagonal. Some diflcpences 
having ai isen between the ships of the two coun¬ 
tries, iiis Majesty, to prevent this in future, and 
to teach his people that they formed one nation, 
ordained that a new flag should be adopted, 
having the cros.s of St. George intc^rlaced with 
that of St. Andrew on the blue ground of the 
flag of Scotland. All ships were to ca^ it at 
the main-masthead, but the English shij'swere 
to display the St. George’s red cross at tlicir 
stems, and the Scottish that of St. Andrew. On 
April 12, 1606, the Union Jack w’as first hoisted 
at sea, but it was not till the Parliamentary 
union of the two countries in 1707 that it was 
ailopted as the military flag of Great Britain. 
Both sernces, therefore, now use it as the 
national banner. 



A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

Bv Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of " The A matexir Dominie, ’ “ The Bogle,"etc, ' 
lHArTF.U VIII. 

HRKWDLY cal¬ 
culating their 
chances, and 
cautiously 
completing 
their prepara- 
t i o n 8, the 
leaders of the con¬ 
spiracy grew so con-' 
fidont of success that 
they began to ask 
then iselves why they 
should be content 
with breaking out of this hateful prison. 

Let the defences of St. John’s Gate be 
once in the hands of three hundred reso¬ 
lute men, and what was to hinder them 
from turning its cannon upon the surprised 
garrison ana holding it tUl the American 
troops, invited by the firing and the flames 
of burning houses, should advance and be . 
admitted by their friends into the heart of 
the city ? This would, indeed, be turning 
tho tables on their captors! It was a 
daring scheme, hut depended on some 
means of letting the army without know 
what was on foot. In this difficulty a 
young man named Martin volunteered to 
attempt to carry the desired communica¬ 
tion, Bud his plan, being approved by the, 
council, was put in praotioe, without tho 
connivance of the mass of the prisoners, lest j 
some bungler should try the same trick and 
fail. It was a stroke of adventure well 
worth remark. 

One dull, windy afternoon Martin ap¬ 
peared in the courtyard dressed as usual, 
but having concealed about him a white 
cap, shirt, and overalls. The prisoners 
stayed out playing like schoolboys to keep 
themselves warm till sunset, when an 
officer and a file of men came to call the 
roll and lock them up for the night. Those 
in the secret lagged behind, and managed, 
by pushing and crowding, to block up tic 
entrance so as to civuse a delay, daring 
which Martin stole away from the rear to 
a sheltered nook in the yard, and there 
hastily slipped on his white disguise. 
Lying down in the snow, the fast-deepen¬ 
ing twilight did not reveal him when the 
officer cauic round to see that all was right. 
The prison door was locked, the guard re- 
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tired, and be fonod binuclf alone Itcfaind 
the raaily-oUmbod wall. 

He waited till it was ^ito dark, then 
warily let himself over. There were four 
sentries outside, relieved every quarter of 
as hour; but they, instead of pacing up 
and down, were making themselves as 
ssoK as they could in their sentiy-boxes, 
^0 Martin sped noiselessly and mvisibly 
jaat them to the city wall. As he leaped 
down from it a sentry saw him and fired, 
kt he might as well have taken aim at a 
phantom, for the fugitive’s white clothco 
wore lost in the snow. 

Very probably there was a thrilling 
ehost story told over the guard-room fire 
that night, or perhsi>a the bewildered 
mitry was well rated fur bis folly in giving 
a causeless alarm. Martin does not seem 
to have been missed by the authorities, and 
Lri comrades were for a time no less iguo- 
nmt how his bold enterprise had sped. 

In the meanwhile the prisoners addressed 
themselves to the difficult task of procuring 
little powder—firearms seemed out of the 
ouestion till they could seize them by 
Dree. Hitherto they had been on un- 
iriendly terms with the guards placed over 
hem, now they tried to enter into fami- 
harity with them, joking and pretending 
: j learn French from them to pave the way 
t.T other designs. Small toy-cannon, a few 
inches long, were made of folds of stout 
taper rolled up and tightly bound by 
thread, and were mounted at embrasures 
li on the ledge of the berths. These were 
'iiuwn to the sentries from time to time, 
inii a little powder begged to charge them 
rith; then the mimic fortresses blazed 
ivay at each other, amid much laughter 
iiiui merriment; but care was taken to lay 
ii good part of the powder aside. The 
Dinadian militia, many of them mere 
kys. entered into the fun of this childish 
■port, and did not n'fuse to contribute a 
luthdge now and then towards it, espe- 
■nally when money wa.H forthcoming in 
nmm. 

To obtain means of getting more powder, 
Henry and some other thoughtless young¬ 
sters played a trick which they might have 
been well aahamed of, if all devices had not 
reoned &ir in war. Some nuns and other 
pious ladies of the city were in the habit of 
riiting the prison, and never came empty- 
banded, to express their sympathy. But 
they hudly ever got farther than the lower 
and Henry's company, being quar¬ 
tered on the upper storey, Iim no share in 
tiieir benefactions, which were soon snapped 
ip by the objeota of commiseration that 
■"Idom failed to bo awaiting them at the 
(ottanoe. In this company was a young 
medical student, named Qibson, who, after 
'll b« had gone through, still retained a 
■ingularly fresh and ruddy countenance; 
-1 it was resolved to make his cheeks, bloom- 
mg like roses, a bait for these alms. As soon 
u a lady in a thick veil was seen making her 
»sy through the snow towards the prison, 
'Jibson was hurried into bed with all his 
clothes on, and several of his comrades ran. 
lown to the gate. When it was unlocked 
to let the nun in, they surrounded her with 
polite importunity, and carried her off to the 
room where lay their friend with the bed- 
clethes drawn up to his chin, and nothing 
to ^ seen of him but his glowing cheeks, 
vhich seemed to indicate a high fever. 

The kind-hearted lady, after expressing 
nupathy, poured all the contents of her 
die purse into Gibson's hand, cautiously 
poked out of the blankets ; then she went 
‘vsy, regretting that ,she could do no 
more for the poor sufferer. No sooner was 


she gone than the sick man jumped up 
gleefully to help the rest in conntmg her 
donation, which consisted of no less than 
twenty-four copper coins, equal to two 
shillings of American money. All of it 
went for powder. 

“Thus, careless of everything but the 
means of escaping, we enjoyed many merry 
and even happy hours.’’ 

At last all was ready, and the council 
fixed a night for the attempt. The door 
in the cellar, through which they were to 
burst suddenly, could not be touched till 
the last moment, as it was examined every 
day. Its hinges and locks, as before men¬ 
tioned, were expected to give way at once; 
the main obstacle was the ice which choked 
op the foot of it. Several plans were sug¬ 
gested for getting rid of thu ice. One was 
to out it away with hatchets, but the sentry 
standing outside, within twenty or thirty 
feet, co^d scarcely fail to hear the slightest 
stroke resounding through the frosty air. 
Others proposed to melt the ice by boiling 
water, the steam of which, however, might 
escape through the crevices to betray them, 
while if they were not quick the water 
would soon freeze and add to their dififi- 
onlties. A third idea was to out the door 
across above the level of the ice, but as it 
hod risen an inch upon the lower ctoss- 
piece, which must be cut through length¬ 
wise and then the thick plank crosswise, 
this seemed impracticable. It was finally 
decided that some sixteen of the mori 
careful men should go into the cellar, and 
relieving one another two by two, sh »uld 
gently pare away as much of the ice as 
kept the door fast. By three o’clock, it 
was hoi>ed, the work would be done, and 
then—! 

But these hopeful prisoners were not to 
need Bums to remind them that 


“ The best laid schemes of mice end men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

And leave ua nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 

On the eve of sucoeea all was ruined by 
folly. 

Two Yankee lads, whose names Henry 
has foi^otten, and who had been trusted 
with none of the details of the enterprise, 
getting to know sonsething of it, thought 
to help matters on by their own zeal and 
devemets. Without consulting any ono, 
as soon as the doors were locked they went 
down into the cellar and began to chop 
away the ice. Their bungling efforts at¬ 
tracted attention. The sentry threatened 
to fire and gave the alarm. The guard was 
doubled and set on the alert. It would 
have been madness now to carry out the 
design. That night, on which the conspi¬ 
rators had vowed to be free or die, was 
passed by them in anger, anxiety, and 
bitter mortification. The unhappy young 
meddlers must have-had a had time of it 
among them. 

At sunrise a party of officers and men 
came to hold an inquisition into this sus¬ 
picious affair. It had been resolved in the 
meanwhile to put tho best face upon it, to 
represent the attempt as that of two per¬ 
sons only, and to kill on the spot whoever 
should betray the general plot. The sol¬ 
diers visited the cellar and saw what had 
been done, but seemed inclined to accept 
the assurance that these foolish lads had 
acted without the knowledge of the rest, 
which, in a certain sense, was true enough. 
They were already retiring, Major Murray, 
tho officer in command, going last. A 
number of determined men stood round 
the door in a half circle, concealing their 
long knives with which they were to stab 


any one that offered to turn informer. 
They did not notice that a man named 
John Hall, who had been a deserter from 
the English army, and now thought to 
cover hia crime by a second trci^ery, 
posted himself close to the door half opeuM 
for the egress of the ofifioer. Major Murray 
had turned round on the threshold to say 
a few kindly words to the prisoners, and 
they were already drawing a long breath 
of relief, when suddenly Hall sprang past 
the major, giving him a rough posh in his 
haste ; and when safe behind him touched 
his shoulder, saying, “ Sir, I have some¬ 
thing to disclose.” The guards at once 
cIosM round the informer and carried him 
off to tho governor’s palace. 

Seeing that all was up with their plot, 
the belayed conspirators exerted them¬ 
selves to secrete or destroy the arms they 
bad made writh so much trouble. In an 
hour or two the soldiers came back to lead 
some of them before the governor, to whom, 
being examined on oath, they did not deny 
the truth, and camo back to share in tho 
tears and the storming of their comrades. 
Now they might expect that their captivity 
would be all the more rigorous, and they 
were not long left in suspense. 

Early in the afternoon they saw several 
carts coming to the prison, loaded with 
fetters of every kind—bilboes, foot-hobbles, 
handcuffs, and so forth, probably the whole 
stock of such articles in the dty, which 
must have been well prepared for the en¬ 
tertainment of rascals when it could, at 
such short notice, provide irons for some 
hundreds of men. The prisoners were 
ordered to their rooms, and the ironing 
began downstairs, which was lucky for 
those who were higher up, since aU the 
heaviest fetters were expended on the first 
company. And when it came to the tom 
of the upper storey the rooms on the left 
were taken first, and the right side, where 
Emiry was, held over to the last, by whuffi 
time even the lighter irons were running 
short. At last Henry’s room was reached. 
The men were orde^ into their bertb. 
Henry saw his messmates submit, one by 
one, to be ironed, keeping himaelf modestly 
in the background till the blacksmith bid 
hini come forward and take hia turn. But, 
happUy, a good-natured officer interfered 
in his favour, saying, “Never min d that 
lad.” There were but three or four pairs 
of handcuffs left, which were clapped on 
the older and stronger-looking men. Henry 
was one of half a m>zcn who were left free, 
there being no shackles to spore for them, 
and we may be sore they zums no objec¬ 
tion. 

Now the poor prisoners may be imaged 
as left in the dolefoUest dumps. But Henry 
bears witness that they found some fun, 
even now, in regarding one another’s help¬ 
less plight. There must have, indeed, been 
a comical side to the sight of ten or twelve 
men hobbling about in a row with a long 
bar fastened to their feet, though it was 
anything but pleasant to the parties con¬ 
cerned ; and perhaps our hero, as free him¬ 
self, had more than his fellows’ share of the 
amusement. Nor were they the men to 
sit down patiently under such a weight of 
trouble if there were any help for it. 

“ Tho doors were scarcely closed before 
we began to assay the unshackling. Those 
who had small hands, by compressing the 
palms, could easily divest the irons from 
their wrists. Of these there were many 
who became the assistants of their friends 
whose bands were larger. Hero there was 
a necessity for ingenuity. Knives, notched, 
as saws, were the principal means. The 
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end of the rivet at the end of the bar was 
sawed off; it was Icn^hencd, and a screw 
formed upon it, to cap which a false head 
was made, either of iron or of lead, re¬ 
sembling as nmoh as possible the true head. 
Again new rivets were formed from the 
iron we had preserved in our secret hoards 
from the vigilance of the searchers. These 
new rivets being made to bear a strong 
likeness to the old, were then cut into two 
part,s: one part was driven into the bolt 
tightly, and became stationary ; the other 
part was moveable. It behoved the wearer 
of the mSBaclo to look to it that he did 
not lose the loose part, and when the 
searchers came to examine, that it should 
stand firm in the orifice. Some poor fel¬ 
lows, perhaps from a defect of ingenuity, 
the hardness of the iron, or the want of 
the requisite tools, could not discharge het 
bilboes. This was particularly the melan¬ 
choly predicament of some of Morgan’s 
men, whose heels were too long to slip 
through the iron which encompassed the 


and sung incessantly. Some others besides 
those were similarly situated. Those who 
were so lucky as to have light handcuffs 
bore them about with them. The greatest 
danger of discovery arose from those who 
could free themselves from the heavy irons. 
The usual visitations were increased from 
twice to thrice a day ; in the first and last 
the smith searched the bolts of each person. 
But there were other intrusions, interme¬ 
diately, by officers evidently dispatched by 
the suspicions of government for the pur- I 
pose of discovery. To counteract these j 
new measures of caution and jealousy we 1 
were well prepared. Sentries on our part 
were regularly stationed at certain windows 
of the gaol, to descry the approach of any 
one in the garb of an officer. The view 
from these windows was pretty extensive 
down two of the streets, particularly that 
leading to the palace. Notwithstanding 
every caution to avoid detection, yet the 
clang of the lock was, upon some occasions, 
the only warning given us of the impend¬ 


ing danger. The scamperings at those 
times, wore truly diverting, and, having 
always escaped discovery, gave us much 
amusement.” 

The clanging of fetters resounding 
through the gaol was ludicrously terrible, 
and the inspecting officers were duly 
deceived into supposing that all was right, 
The blacksmith who accompanied them on 
their visits, however, hadmorethnn a shrewd 
guess as to the real state of affairs, but bei’ig 
a friendly fellow, he held his tongue. He 
was an Irishmair, it seems, and in Henry's 
story the Irish always figure favourably as 
man of honour and feeling, while the 
Scotchmen with whom his unfortunate 
comrades had to deal play the part of 
villains in this drama of prison life. We 
can well imagine that the hard-headed 
Caledonians, more loyal to the virtues of 
justice than to those of generosity, would 
make better gaolers than the warm-hearted 
sons of Erin. 

(7’rt > 



small of the leg. It was truly painful to see three 
persons attached to a monstrous bar, the weight of 
which was above their strength to carry. It added 
to the poignancy of tbeir sufferings in such frigid 
weather that their colleagues at the bar, having 
shorter heels, could withdraw the foot and {)orambu- 
late the gaol. 'VMtere their companions left them, 
there they must remain seated on the floor unless 
some kind hands assisted them to remove. 

“There was a droll dog from the eastward who wa.s 
doubly unfortunate ; in the attack on the city he had 
received a Bp<'iit ball in the pit of the stomach, which 
had nearly ended him; now it became liis lot to 
have an immense foot-bolt fastened to his leg, with¬ 
out a companion to bear him company and cheer his 
lonely hours. This victim of persecution and sorrow 
would sometimes come among us in the yard, far¬ 
ing up his bolt, slung by a cord over his shoulder. 
Nothing could damp his spirits. He talked, laughed. 


“ At he leaped down a sentry taw him and fired." 
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tOutbaor J3;i0timcs. 

ENTOMOLOGY IN AUGUST. 

By Thkodore Wood, 

Joint Author 0/ "Thf Fifld SnturalUt'g Ilmvi Book.'* 


;OM mjr last 
paper it will 
be readily in¬ 
ferred that the 
Lepidopterato 
be taken dur¬ 
ing the month 
of August are 
by no means 
so numerous 
as in the pre¬ 
ceding month, 
but in spite of 
this falling-off 
in point of 
numbers, there 
is much work 
for the ento¬ 
mologist. 

The days are 
generally fine and hot, and the Butterflies are 
in full force in their favourite haunts. The 
second brood of the pretty and delicate Wood 
White {LfAuophasia sinapia) is nowon the wing, 
and may be easily caught as they fly lazily along 
the pathways of a wood. Though certainly a 
local insect, this butterfly has been captured in 
most of the English counties, and in several 
localities in Ireland, but does not seem io have 
been yet noticed north of tlie Tvne. 

The three common Whites, the Large [Pieris 
hrassic(E)y the Small (P. rapcR), and the Green- 
veined (P. napi), will of course be found in abun¬ 
dance, and the great prize, tho Bath White (P. 
((aplidicc\ should be carefully looked for. Much 
reHembling the commoner species when on the 
wing, it may generally be distinguished by its 
weaker flight. Clover and lucerne fields, espe¬ 
cially on the south-east coast, are the most likely 
localities in which to find this insect. 

The Brimstone Butterfly {Qon^Uryx rhamni) 
appears this month, and will be in splendid 
condition for the cabinet; and its two near 
relatives, tlie Cloudeil and Palo Clouded Yellows 
{CoUaa Ediisa and Hyale)^ are sometimes com¬ 
mon in lucerne and cloTer fields, and on railway 
banks. Both insects are extremely irregular in 
their appearance, in one year swarming every¬ 
where, and then disappearing almost entirely for 
four or five years, it is therefore necessary to 
obtain a good series of each when the oppor¬ 
tunity arises. 

These butterflies are very swift flyers, and a 
sharp chase after Ed^ixt up and down a steep 
railway cutting, on a broiling August day, is 
one of the beat correctives of obesity that the 
mind of man can conceive. 

The very scarce Queen of Spain Fritlllary 
(Argynnis Latona) \vill now be on the wing, 
but no special localities can be mentioned, ex- 
cept, pernaps, clover fields. 

Among thistles and at over-ripe fruit we 
may expect to find several of the genus Vanessa^ 
and the Painted Lady (F. cardui) sometimes 
swarms in clover and lucerne fields. This butter¬ 
fly Is fully as intermittent in its appearances os 
the two Clouded Yellows just mentioned, being 
very scarce for several years, and then simul¬ 
taneously appearing in largo numbers through¬ 
out the kingdom. Such was tho case last year 
(1879), when we have records of its abundance 
from all parts of the country, specimens having 
even been noticed on tho wing m the middle of 
[Manchester. 

Flying slowly along hedgerows and the 
borders of woods we shall sec the Wall Buttcr- 
ily {Sat[ir\is Mcgirra)^ w’hilo the sober-coloured 
Small Heath {(Joenonympha Pamphilit.H) will be 
found in abundance everywhere, these being 
specimens of the second brood. 


In woods the local Brown Hairstreak {Thccla 
hftulcr) is sometimes to be obtained, and several 
of the Blues, including tho Silver studded (Zy- 
cenia ^gon), the Clifton (Z. Adonis)y and the 
Chalk Hill (Z. corydon), may be captured on 
lieaths and downs. The two last of these are 
exclusively chalk-loving insects, but are usually 
common on a soil of that character. 

Tho butterflies of the second brood of the 
Dingy Skipper {ThaitKios Tages) and the Large 
Skipper {Hesperia $ylvamts) inav bo met with on 
railway banks almost everywhere, while the 
more local Pearl Skipper (ZT. comma) should be 
diligently sought for in the like localities. 
Dover, Croydon, Box Hill, Brighton, and the 
New Forest are among the habitats of this but¬ 
terfly. 

Turning to the moths of August, we should 
look for the Convolvulus Hawk {Sphinx cojivol^ 
vuli) hovering over the flowers of petunias at 
dusk on a favourable evening. The collector 
must be extremely quiet and careful in his 
oi^erations when attempting to net this moth, 
for it takes alarm at tho slightest movement, 
and is very unlikely to afford a second chance of 
capture. 

The Orange Swift {Hepialvs sylvanus) is to be 
seen darting about hedgerows and wood-patlis at 
dusk, and though of mmost universal distribu¬ 
tion in this country, often confines itself to a 
few square yards of ground, in which it may be 
abundant. 

The beautiful Crimson Speckled Footman 
{Dciopeia piUchella) appears iu the perfect state 
during this month, and has been principally 
taken in stubble fields. Until 1871 this insect 
was among the very rarest of British Lepidop- 
tem, not more than three or four authentic 
British specimens being known ; one of these 
was in the collection of the late Mr. Doubleday, 
by whom it had been taken at Epping. In the 
autumn of that year more than thirty examples, 
at the capture of one of the first of which I was 
present, were recorded from difl'erent parts of 
the country, and since then no season has, I be¬ 
lieve, pas-setl without several captures, seven 
specimens falling to the net of one lucky entomo¬ 
logist in tho course of a single autumn. It is 
still, however, reckoned among our rare moths, 
and the collector who finds a sj>ocimcn will be 
fortunate indeed. 

At light may be taken tho pretty little Rub^ 
Tiger Otrelia fidiginosa), ana the Brown Tail 
{Liparis chrysorrhscj.) and Gold Tail (L. auri- 
Jlua) can be beaten from hedges. The rather 
scarce Black Arches (Z. inon^io) shonld be 
sought as it rests on the trunks of oak-trees 
dnnng the day time, and the Satin Moth {L. 
saltcts) in a similar position on poplar. 

The male of the common and ubiquitons 
Vapeurer {Orgyia antiqua) is always to be seen 
dashing about in tho hottest sunshine, while his 
wingless and unattractive mate, looking more 
like a gmb than a moth, spends her short life 
iu clinmng to the web or cocoon in wliich she 
)assed her pupal existence, and on which she 
ays her eg^. These cocoons are common 
enough on ^ings and tree-trunks, and among 
the milage of the numerous food plants. The 
Drinker {Odemestis potatoria) and Oak Eggar 
{Bombyx qneretis) remain on the wing until 
about the middle of the month, but are gene¬ 
rally in too worn and ragged a condition to do of 
any use for the cabinet. 

ITio Barred Red {Ellopia fasdaria) may be 
beaten from pine brandies, and at the same 
time larvce of the Pine Beauty ( Trachea pini- 
perda) will often fall to the ground ; these ^ing 
nearly full-fed will give very little trouble to rear. 

At light several of the Thom Moths may be 
found, among them being one or two scarce 
species, such as the Purple Thorn {Sehnia 
'Ulxistraria) and the Dusky Thorn {Ennomos 
fuscantaria). Several of the pretty little Wave 
Moths (Acidalia) are to be found on palings, or 
may be beaten from bushes and herbage, and a 
few of the Pugs (EupiUiccia) occur in similar 
localities. The Shaded Broad Bur {Thera obe I is- 
eata) is common among larch and pine, and 
comes fro(dy to tnaclc, in company W'ith the 
variable Marbled Carpet {Oidaria 

Among clematis we niaj’ expect to find the 



Small Waved Umber {Phibalaptcrijx vitulbaia) 
and the Fern Moth (P. tersatn), wliile the 
Oblique Carpet (P. lignaia) and the JIany-lined 
Carpet (P. polygramnuitn) frequent damp mea¬ 
dows at dusk, but are rather local. 

From buckthorn may be beaten the Tissue 
{Seotosia d-nbitata)^ which moth also froquenta 
gas-lamps at night, as does tho Small Mallow 
{EuboHa viensuraria). The second brood of tho 
Treble Lines api>ear8 during 

tho month, and may found on palings and 
tree-trunks. 

The Pebble {PhiypUryx Oak {P. 

hamula\ Birch (P. lacertida)^ and Beech (P. 
unguiciiia) Hooktips, all second broo<U, are bow 
on the wing. The last three canbo beaten from the 
trees after which they are named, and the Pebble 
Hooktip occurs among birch-trees, on which the 
larva feeds. P. laeertula also comes to light, 
and so does the little Chinese Character {Cilir 
spinula). 

Many Xoctvm are on the wing during the 
month, and the treacle-pot will in constant 
use. Tho Leaser Lute-string {Cymatophora. 
dihita) is tolerably common, and several of the 
Wainscot Moths {Lcucania and Nonagria) are to- 
be taken by means of tliis bait, but, as the larva' 
of most of the species feed on reeds, they must 
be chiefly sought in marshes and funs. 

These “Wainscots,” like all moths whose 
larvae feed within the roots or stems of the 
footl-plant, are very liable to “ grease ” after a 
few months, and it is therefore athisable, if it 
can be managed, to renew the series year by 
year. 

The Dark Arches {Xylophasia Polyodon) is 
generally a perfect nuisance at treacle during 
August, pushing smaller moths away in order to- 
reach the coveted bait, a large portion of which 
it generally consumes before the collector can 
knock it off the tree. A scarcer species, the 
Slender Clouded Brindle (JT. scolo2hiciiui)t some¬ 
times accompanies it. 

The Antler hloth {Chanras graminis) will bo 
found on the wing towards the end of the month, 
on grassy commons and fudds. According to 
Mr. Wailes, this insect liiea in the early morning 
from about half-past seven to half-past eight, 
bat after that time it is almost imi>ossibletofind 
a specimen. 

The genus Agrotis is veiy largely represented 
this month, no less than nineteen species beng 
on the wing. The greater number of these are 
to be taken at treacle, but the flowers of heather 
are nearly as productive, several of the rarer 
species, such as the White Letter (A. agathins) 
and the True Lover’s Knot (A. poTg)hyTea)y being 
sometimes taken in tolerable abundance. The 
same may be said of tlie genus Noetun, the 
Barred Chestnut {N. Ddhlii) and the Neglected 
Rustic {N. nsglecta)y both rare insects, being 
taken at the lieather blossoms with many 
commoner species. 

The Square Spot Rustic {N, xant}u)gpaphi)t 
one of the very commonest of British motlis,- 
will pester the collector sadly at treacle an! 
flowers throughout August. 1 have seen as 
many as fifty specimens together on one small' 
patch of treacle. 

In a very forward season some of the mctblj 
which frer^uent the flowers of ivy will appeaii 
but these will be noticed next month. 

The Dunbar moth {Cossnia trajiedm)^ tb^ 
larva of which is so sad a cannibal, is inostll 
common, together with the White Spotted anS 
Lesser Spotted Pinions {A, dijinis and a^nis)i 
all three of these come freely to trc?acle. J 

There are two moths, the Lesser Flounca 
Rustic {Lupcriiui testacea) and the Fcathcre® 
Gothic {iicliophohus popiilaris)^ which appd 
towards the end of the month, and which 
be commonly taken by searcliing grass stem^ 
in commons and in wa.ste jilat’cs, with a lantetl 
at night; the moths w ill be found sitting ne* 
the top, and may be ea.sily boxed. Both tl»«f 
insects also frequent gas-lami^s, but the fonn< 
is by far the more productive method of capt'irili 
them. The scarcer Turf Rustic (Z. 
also somotiines to be taken in the SJimo inauiiM 

The four B}K'cies of the genus Epvmia an- ii« 
ou tlHMviiig, the Smoky Rustic (E. hifvl'ntd^ 
and tho Dusky Nutmeg {E. nigra), this l^tj 




vr^r^lo^l insect, coming to while the 

Shonider Knot {E. viminalis) and the 
ffatheied lUnuDouIua {E. liciuMa) mtiy be 
loaailon palings and nt light. 

At the flowers of Viper's Buglosa the rather 
Ictctl Silreiy Arches {ApWta tincla) shoald be 
olced for, as it horern ov'er the blossoms at 
lEisk, and the Great Hro('a<U {A. occuUa), also 
. IcM^ moth, may sometimes be taken in the 
manner. The latter of these insects is 
rather fidgety when boxed, and should be 
killed as soon as possible. 

At the end of the month tl»e two Sword 
linsaes [Caloeampa vfttLfla and can be 

foond at treacle, looking more like pieces of 
broken stick than insects. These insects are 
Mthmach more licaatiful in the lan'al than in 
:he perfect state. lk>tb hibernate, and sometimes 
iat the sallow^blosaoms in the early sjiring. 

One of the very rarest of Rritinh insci'ts, the 
h^'ore Dagger {Xylina Zinclrnii), Iia.h oc* 
lured two or three timi's at sugar during 
to^rnA. One specimen was captured, almo.nt by 
-adent, near Erith in 1876, by a gentleman 
vho took it, in the uncertain light of the 
l.Dteni, for the common Orny D igger 3Ioth 
.Urmycia psi), and, thinking it an unusual 
r< uinstanoe for that insect to be on the wing .ho 
■ ib^in the year, boxed it, and thought nothing 
nore of the matter until next morning. On kill- 
:ig his captures of the prece-ling evening he at 
a«e noticed the difference, and i<ientihe<l it with 
it ud of Mr. liond, the eminent lepidot)tcrist. 

I wv the moth olive, and should certainly have 
litaken it for theM)aggcr Moth tut it on the 
tnscle ]iatch. Another moth of the same genus, 
in* Tawny Pinion (A*. con/orniis\ very nearly 
u ^oaree, has bcf'ti occasionally takeu at sugar 
ud ivy blossoms. 

Firing in the .snnshine in clover and lucerne 
>ld< in a good locality, the Scarce Kordore<l 
'tnir amii’yer), the IioriU*r<Hl Straw 

(//• ptUiytr), and the Marbli^l Clover (//. dtp- 
ill scarce insects may sometimes Ik’ 
*akrn, in company with the commoner, but 
Jubrr local, Four Spot {Dyithymia luctucsn). 
The two Spectacle Moths {Abrostola urtic/t and 
•‘ript'ana) are also to be captured on palings by 
iy and hovering over flowers at dusk, both 
'.I'g specimens of a second brood. 

{To contiHH€d.) 


ATHLETIC TBAININa. 

Br A Mkmb£& of the London Athletic 
Club. 

V.—HntDLF.-EACrXO, RTEEPLBf'HA.srXn, 
W.ai.KlNO, F.TC. 

TTrRDLK-nAc. 
J I INO.—Tills 
is perhaps the 
most difficult 
branch of foot¬ 
racing in vogue, 
and Indore the art 
of taking the 
hurdles in projK'r 
^ fashion enn !)c 
aequircjl, plenty 
- of practice must 

be indulg«‘d in. The 
^ succeM, however, that 
almost invariably atbmds a 
good hurdle-raccr, will prove 
ample conqtensation for the 
time devoted to ]iracticc. 
There are, cumpared to tlie 
of men who compete on the flat, but 
can lay claim to being first-class hurdle 

Tiir: orthodox distance of a hurdle-race is 120 
•3. 10 hurdles 3 feet 6 inches in height, 10 
■j ^ 3 ’ards run up to the first hurdle, 
P ^ yard.s run in at the finish. To get 
T The hurtUes properly, they should be taken 
stride, not jumped, and between eacli 
N'? three strides should be taken, and in tho 
stride the next hurdle should be 
three strides on to the next, and so on. 



The Own 


A peculiar knack has to bo acquired in onlcr 
to avoid touching the hurdle with the leg that is 
behind when tho stride U taken. Tho leg should 
be, so to speak, tuci'ed up under the body at the 
moment of crossing tho hurdle, and immediately 
ui>on alighting on the front log, the bind one 
must bo quieWy thrown out for the next stride. 

Of course wo are aware that the majority of our 
roailers are not sulficiently develo|>od to accom¬ 
plish the “ three'Rtridcs,” the distance Injtwcen 
each hurdle being too great for their length of 
limb. To them we say take os few strides as you 
can. Nothing looks worse than to sec a com¬ 
petitor taking n number of short stcii.* as he 
approaches the hurdle, as though lie were going 
to attempt a high jump, and, inurcH^ver, lie is 
pretty sure to find himself in the rear if he adopts 
such tactics. 

One hundred yard.s running and hurdles 
usually go together ; that i.s to say, a man to be a 
go«Hl hurdler sliould first be a good .sprinter, 
j 8pe^^l of course being necessary to success over 
I hunlles at 120 yards. Longer hurdle-races are 
! sometimes set down for decision at county 
I athletic meetings, but the recognised distance, 

' as we have said U fore, is 120 yards, and anything 
beyond that should rather be described as 
steepleidia-sing, of w’hich we shall n<‘xt treat 
We must not omit to inform our readers that 
hunlle-raccs are always run on a gra.ss course. 

Sle^pltchasing frotjuently forms part of the 
programme at an athletic meeting, and affords 
much amusement to the .spectators, who seem 
to rejoice in witnessing the partial immersion 
of the comi>etitors in the water-jump, for no 
.sooner does an unfortunate being raise a splash, 
tlian shouts of laughter arise from the throng 
that has congregated round the sjtot of attrac¬ 
tion. 

When, however, a competitor siicceeds in 
clearing the jump lie is rewarded by loud 
cheers, but that is about his only rcwni^ ; for, 
strange as it may soein, he seldom wins the 
race. 

The water jump as a rule varie.s in breadth 
from 15 to 18 feet, and lias a hurdle topjKjd with 
furze jilaced immediately in front of it, which, 
of course, has to be ch ared in the same spring 
that is to take you over the water. 

Now to effect a jump of that w'idth entails 
exertion that will surely tell upon you in the 
other })arts of the race ; our advice, therefore, 
is to ju.st quietly stride over the hurdle and , 
drop into the middle of the water, and scramble 
out as quickly as possible. 

Tho depth of water (we arc describing artificial 
.steeplechasing) seldom exceeds 18 inches, so no 
anxiety need felt upon that point The con¬ 
tact of the water with the legs will prove very 
refreshing, and the momentary rest afforded when 
in the water will not be unwelcome. You will 
pursue your journey considerably fresher than 
the competitor who has exerted his jumping 
powers to their full extent in order to clear the 
water. Steeplecha-sea vary in length from 1 mile 
to 3 miles, and taken as a rule the water jump 
has to be cleared three times in each mile ; the 
other parts of the course, at intervals of about 
fifty yards, are occupied by hurdles topped 
with furze, so our rcaaers must at once unaer- 
stand that considerable staying power, allied 
with fair jumping, are the necessary acquirt - 
ments of a good steeplechaser. 

Both in hunile-racing and steeplechasiug, . 
two spikes .should be worn in the heel of th* 
shoe, otherwise you are liable to slip at the mo¬ 
ment of making your spring, the heel being tlic 
last part of the foot to leave the ground. 

Walking .—It may appear to those who have , 
never witnessed a walking race to be super¬ 
fluous to give instniction on the subject Every 
one is supposed to know how to wclX for i^ not 
walking tlie natural mode of progression t Tnn.*,* 
but to walk at a racing pace and in racing form 
is a very different movement from tliat adopted 
in general, and require.^ a long apprenticeship 
ere it can be properly acquired. 

Itisdiflicult to descril)e the movement, and 
we should therefore advise any who contemplate 
practi.sing this branch of foot-racing to take tho 
rii'st oj){>ortunity of witiie.ssing a walking com¬ 
petition in which good men ore engaged. 


Tho first aim of the novice shoald be tO' 
acquire a good $tylc. Speed sliould not be 
attempted until this is accomplished. First 
leam to walk in “ form "fairly, even if slowly, 
an<l lot speed follow. 

In walking, the legs should be kept perfectly 
straight, and thrown out as far as j>oHsible, tho 
heel of one foot touching the ground before the 
toe of the other has left it—that is to suy, one 
foot must always touch the ground. With 
each stride the hips should be swung round, and 
tlie arms worked with a swinging motion across 
the chest. This latter movement has the effect 
of assisting the hind foot from tho ground, and 
bringing up the leg for the next stride. Keep 
upright, chest expanded, head erect, not thrown 
back, but in tho position naturally aasumed 
when stoiidiug. 

Here we cannot refrain from repeating the 
advico given in our cliapter on sprinting—that 
Is, to practise in company. Nothing & more 
likely to cause improvement in a man in walk¬ 
ing than following in the rear of a good expo¬ 
nent of tho art, ibr he then naturally falls into 
the same style, and unconsciously imitates the 
movement. When sufficiently advanced in style 
to commence your attempts to acquire speed, 
sharp bursts of a quarter of a mile or so will be 
plenty for the first week; this distance eau be 
gradually increased day by day, until the dis¬ 
tance for which you are training is reached. In 
stnuting, always go off at top speed, and main¬ 
tain it for the first 100 yards. The exertion will 
not affect you, and it gets you well into swing, 
and starts you well on yeur journey. 

In our next paper wo will touch upon dress 
rad give general hints useful to tho athlete, and 
in the following article hope to treat upon cross- 
I country running. 

{To b^, eontinvtd.) 



CEICKET, AXD HOW TO EXCIL. 
IH IT. 

By Du. W. 6. Gkace. i 
V.—nowLi^o. 

^^*VowLiKo may be 
UNDERHAND. A ^ round-arm or 

nnder-hand, and each 
of these styles 
can bo straight or 
crooked, and fast, 
medium, or slow. 
Bowling may also 
be divided in 
another way into 
good or bad, but it 
does not then ne¬ 
cessarily follow that 
the sort is that 
which invariably 
takes wickets, and 
the bad sort that 
which does not; for 
good bowling is not 
always successful, 
though had bowling 
occasionally is, 
particularly against 
fcatsmen who are 
aware of its quality, 
de.spise it accord¬ 
ingly, and pay tlie penalty for their conse¬ 
quently careless play. 

The only .style of howling at first was under- 
liand, apd that gtiierally i*aHt, hut the daisy- 
cutters eventually gave place to David Harris's 
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it'iigths, aiul wkcii the celebrated Lillywliite 
brought round-arm bowling to such perfection 
the uuder-hand style went out of fastion, and 
DOW wefiud nearly everybody bowling round-arm. 
The hand, however, has gradually got higher and 
iiigher, and the delivery is so altering tliat it 
would seem, unless something is done, and that 
coon, the roand-ann bowling of a few years back 
will become as rnro aa the earlier under-hand, 
•and give place to mere shying at the wicket. 
The old rule on the subject said, “ If the ball be 
thrown or jerked, or if the hand be above the 
shoulder in the delivery, the umpire must call 
no ball.” Tlie present rule, in which the second 
clause is omitted, leaves too much to the umpire, 
and has not worketl satisfactorily. A man is now 
not only allowed to bowl as high as he likes, but 
agreiit many ofourvso-called bowlers delilicrately 
throw, and the umpires <lecliue the responsibility 
of no-balling them. This tlirowing practice does 
no good to the game, and tlien* is a very strong 
feeling about that the time has arrived when 
some strict rule forbidding it should be laid 
<lowu. On throwing bowling, therefore, I shall 



not touch. The young beginner—and heio ns 
throughout 1 make no distinction between right 
and handed bowlGis—should above all things 
guard against bowling too fast, as if lie does 
ho is sure to sacritice pitch and straightness. 
Let him begin by bowling at eigltteeu yards 
in.stead of two-and-twenty, and as he grows older 
and stronger he can easily work back to tlie proiicr 
distance. The style he adopts must be that 
wliich comes naturally to him ; he will soon 
find out what suits liiin best, and then if he 
bowls fast let him stick to fast bowling, if slow 
let him stick to slow, and never let him make 
the common mistake of bowling fast one day 
and slow the ne.xt; for unless he invariably 
bowls one style he cannot hope to become a firat- 
class hand ut it. 

Let the young bowler never get out of practice ; 
let him bowl a few balls every day, and never 
bowl them mechaMciilly, but let him think what 
he is about with every ball that he bowls. The 
aeason we have at the present time so few good 
bowlers in the South of England is that bowling 
Ls not practised as it should be ; people are 
always batting ; bowling is looked U[>on as a 
thing of cAjy aciuiirement, and fielding iis of no 
importance at all, and coming to man without 
ofTort very much as sleep does. 

hi.t the bowler always take a sliort or medium 
run, measuring out for the jmrpose so many paces 
beliind tlie wieket, which he can mark olf iu 
some way, and thus he will always start from 
the same place and never ovei-step tlie crea.se 
and get no-b.allcd. Iho number of steps 

taken be always the same, the momentum 
riUvays be the same, and, in short, the whole 
t- lion of run and delivery sliould never vary. 


¥he fioyV Owi) l^apef. 


In nnming up to the crease, let him run 
straight not crossing his footsteps or waggling 
about as he comes, and let him make his last 
step or two shorter than those he started with. 
Let him present always a full face to tlie oppo¬ 
site wicket, and keep his shouldei.s in the hue 
of the crease. 

Let him put a piece of paper on the pitch 
from four to seven yards from, the wicket he is 
bowling at, and endeavour to drop the ball on to 
the paper every time he bowls. By this means 
he will very soon leani to bowl straight and to 
got a good length, and in time will be able to 
alter his pitch at will. 

.'\fter having learnt to bowl straight, but not 
before, let him tiy and twist the balls. Twist 
depends entirejy on tfic way the ball is held 
and delivered. Jf you turn your hand over, yon 
will find as a rule that the ball will twist in 
from leg, if you turn your hand under the 
ball will twist in from the off. The spin of a 
ball also depends on the way the fingers are 
placed and uncla.sped from it. They should be 
cun'ed well round the boll, grasping its centre 
and resting a little over the seams, and os the 
ball pusses from the hand .should leave go of it 
joint by joint as it were, so that wdien, guided 
by the little finger, it fiie.s off from their tip.s it 
goes away with a regular twirl. A good ball, 
like the globe on which we live, has two motioii.s, 
a rotatory one and a progressive one. 

A man may be able to bowl straight and to 
twLst, and yet not l>e a good bowler. There is 
something else to be done, and that is to be able 

CrMO* . 
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to vary pitch and pace and to alter the cun*e of 
the ball’s piitU. If a sucemion of balls is sent in 
with a low curve on to tlie pitch, and then a ball 
follows with a high curve tossed somewhat higher 
iu the air, but all the time a good length, and 
going to drop on the same spot that the others 
have done, the latter will seem to the batsman to 
be coming right up to liis wicket, and ho will 
|»robably play it wrongly, jii.st as he would a 
full pitch coming straight on to his bails after 
he has foiled all attempts to get i>aat his bat 
with good lengths. 

Never bowl at your utmost strcngtli; accu¬ 
racy, not speed, is the essential part of bowling, 
and you can never have much eommnnd of tlie 
ball when you are firing away at tiji-toj> power. 
Always have a little in hand, to increase the 
pace for a ball or two if necessary ; variation of 
pace without jKjrceptiblc alteiation in the 
manner of delivery Is one of the most valued 
aciiuirements of the good bowler. If 3 ’ou find 
you are getting tired, leave off; never force 
yourself. If you are bowling short, hold your¬ 
self more upright, so as to jiart from the ball at 
a higher level, and do not lean forward and 
overstrain ; tlie ball will jiitch shorter if j'ou do. 
The higher the point at which the ball leaves 
the hand, the greater, in all but very fast bowl¬ 
ing (when it is inappreciable), is the curve the 
ball makes to the pitch, and the more deceptive 
is its approach to the batsman. 

Kemember that everything depends on the 
men j’ou are bowling against. If you arc bowl¬ 
ing to first-class batsmen, you are more likely 
to get them out by trying a dodge or tw’o than 
you are by bowling straiglit, over after over. It 
is seldom of any use to keep pegging away at 
the stumps like a catapult, as a good bat will 
play maiden after maiden ; but if you take 
stock of your enemy and endeavour to outwit 
liim, bowl a bit with your head, giving him, 
say, a W’cll-pitchcd bail on either side of the 
wicket; lie is very likely to get out by making 
a bad liit, when he would have played straight 
bowling for ever. If you arc phiying against 
inferior performers, you need onl}' bowl straiglit, 
ball after ball, and you will be sure to get 
wickets, as no bad players can play straight 
bowling for any length of time ; they arc bound 
to Itt the ball go by eventu.all}'. 


The question as to which is the best bowling, 
fust or blow, depends, to my mind, on the 
state of the ground. To a great extent, a fast 
bowler on a good true wicket is just the man 
for a good ]>layerto score oil*, for the balls want 
no hitting ; a snick is generally good fur as 
many runs as a goo^l liit. On the other haml, 
fast, .straight bowling on a hard, dith''ult 
wicket, is more likely to be successful Ihan slow- 
bowling ; but on a hanl, good wicket, I sliould 
prefer a good slow bowler who uses hi.s head to 
all the fa.st bowlers rolled into one. On a soft 
w’icket, there can l*e no doubt as to the superi¬ 
ority of the slow bowling. 

If one man cannot get a wicket, do not 
be afraid to trike him off and put on another, 
who, thongh not nearly so good, may level the 
stumps, for theiv is nothing like an occasional 
eliange. 

Undtr-hand, orh-b bowling, is rather under¬ 
rated at present. You scarcely ever see a slow 
under-hand bowler given a fair trial ; he is, os & 
riih*, put on to bowl when every one else has 
failed. Even then he very often gets & wicket 
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or two—a conclusive proof that lob bowlers 
should be put on at the beginning of a match and 
not treateu as forloni ho[)cs. 

Avoid bowling too slow—a good batsman will 
easily* got out to a sIoav ball, no matter how high 
the curve, and score off it, if it is not above a 
certain pace—and wlien bowling slow never 
bowl two balls alike. One ball should have a lot 
of twist, while the next maj' have no twist at 
all; a full jntcli is good occasionally, and a 
straiglit long hop which kee]»s low may often 
take a wickeb 

Never keep bowling away dead on, but trj 
and find out the batsman's weak point. If 1m 
runs out of his ground and jday.s forward, pitcl 
shorter and shorter with a Iiigher curve until 
he makes a mistake ami is either stumped 
caught, or bowled. If he plays back, pitcJ 
closer and closer up, so as to bring him forwait 
or drive him on to his wicket. In fact, try a 
him back and try at him fonvard until he 
in a fog and you have his wicket in his roomen; 
of indecision. Bowl for catches as well as fo 
stumping ; your object is to get th« man oul 
and if you cannot do it in one way, do it i] 
another. Find out liis favourite stroke, seel 
he can hit best to the leg or to the off—fei 
batsmen are good ail round—and treat liil 
accordingly. Never act independently of th 
field and try to win a match witliout thoi 
assistance, you will not do much single-handed 
and, in conclusion, take especial care with tl 
la.st ball of the over, as if nothing has Wen .scoit 
off the others the batsman can very rarely rcajl 
tlie temptation of a risky attempt to spoil yol 
maiden. ] 

(To be continued.) ] 
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A“H0U8E-JUMP1NG" AT RUGBY. 

“ Tolly day for it—eh. oM frllow?" 

•j “ Splendid—just what we want! ” 

" Who names the winner r I say Hurst.” 


slif^bt frost sucet-eding to the three days' 
rain lias crisiiod the soft Warwickshiro soil 
I drlightfully, and the bright sun and fresh 
j bracing wind make it ju.st the day for 
I football, or hare-and-hounds, or anything 
I else of the sort. 


ner of a “cross-country race,” open to all 
members of the house to which he formerly 
belonged. Six candidates hare entered, 
and the race is now about to come off. 

Tramp, tramp, away they go toward the 
scene of action—along the High Street, 



" Don’t know, either—Clinton's a good ! But the excited band of thirtjr or forty 
land.” I boys who come marching down High Street 

“And so’s that new fellow. Parkins; ^ from the school-gate, with the great round 
it'll be a pretty close thing, I fancy, after I window of the gate-tower watching them 
ttlL” ' like the eye of a Cyclops, hare a different 



The Head Master's Reiidence. 


Such are the comments which fly from 
mouth to mouth through the eager crowd 
tssembled at the great gate of Kugby 
School, just after the “ ciilling-over ” of 
names, on a fine Xovember afternoon. A 


and (to them, at least) a much more im¬ 
portant work in hand. An ex-Engbeian, 
who has come back to have a look at his 
old school after ten years in India, has just 
offered a silver cup as a prize for the win- , 


across the market-place, through the littlo 
park beyond, and out at lengtli upon the* 
open valley, bore and there along which, 
sharply outlined against the deep green of 
the rich meadow-land, flutter a number of 
tiny flags, marking out the “ leaps ” of the 
course. For the programme of the day 
includes leaping as well as running, and 
yonder broad muddy brook, which wHnds 
sluggishly through the hollow on its way 
to join the Avon, affords a good many 
jumps which would try the mettle of any 
athlete in the school. Some of the 
lookers-on mutter to each other that the 
leaps are unusually stiff this time, and that 
the last is the worst of all, being, in fact, 
nothing less than “Barclay’s Pool”—an 
enormous shallow pond formed by the 
sudden widening of the brook at one point, 
named after some bygone hero who is said 
to have been the only one that ever suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing it. 

And now the six heroes of the day, 
throwing off their coats and vesta, apwar 
in coloured jerseys and white pants, belted 
tightly around the waist, giving the spec¬ 
tators a good opportunity of criticising 
them. First in the list comes the favourite, 
Arthur Hurst, a tall, slim, curly-haked 
fellow, sinewy and active as a deerhound, 
and wearing a smile of easy confidence 
upon his brown, handsome face. 

Beside him stands Clinton, who is el¬ 
ected to press him hard, broader and 
ulkier than his rival, but with less spring 
and elasticity. The third is Parkins, tall, 
thin, and black-haired, who, although only 
in his first half-year, has already made his 
mark among the athletes of the school. 

Who is this burly fellow in the striped 
shirt, with his brawny arms stuck akimbo, 
and a jovial grin upon his broad, florid, 
heavy face ? It is Sam Smithers, familiarly 
kno'wn as “ Hippopotamus,” who, in spite 
of his flesh, is ene of the best leapers in the 
school, and no contemptible runner like¬ 
wise. He is being “ chaffed ” immercifully 
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by the crowd, to very little purpose, for to 
make Smitliers lose his temper is a feat 
which no one has ever accomplished yet. 

Last come Crosby and Vere, the former, 
a big, red-haired boy, industriously crunch¬ 
ing a piece of totfy which he fears he may 
not be able to finish before the start; the 
latter a muscular little fellow, who would 
do great things if ho could but be kept 
from raspberry tarts. 

But see ! there is a sudden movement in 
the crowd as the six champions draw 
together and jslant themselves in a line, 
with foot advanced and head bent forward, 
watching eagerly for the signal. The 
starter claps Ids hands and gives a shout, 
and they are off 1 

For the first few hundred yards it is 
“ anybody’s race,” as the knowing ones 
remark to each other. Thirty eager spec¬ 
tators, running parallel with the lino of 
the race, and keenly watching every move¬ 
ment, can see nothing as yet to show who 
the best man is to be. Hurst is evidently 
“ saving himself up,” content for the 
present just to hold his own and no more. 
Clinton seems to be doing the same, while 
the other four keep well up with them. 
Altogether it is a most picturesque scene— 
the clear, cold blue sky overhead, the bright 
sunshine streaming across the wide green 
valley, dotted with its dark clumps of trees, 
the high embankment, and huge red arch 
of the railroad looming out above it, and 
in the foreground the six active figures in 
their gay dresses, bounding lightly over 
hedge and ditch, followed by the black 
swarm of their shouting comrades. 

But when they get upon the broken 
ground, and among the harder leaps, the 
strain begins to tc^U. Parkins, indeed, 
holds bis own as staunchly as ever; but 
Crosby’s pace is visibly sickening. Big 
Sam is beginning to puff ominously, and to 
wish that ho had eaten less Yorksiure pud¬ 
ding at dinner; while Vere, though he 
takes his leaps as manfully as ever, is evi¬ 
dently “going.” 

“ Hurst ’ll be first, Clinton second, and 
the new fellow third,” says one of the 
lookors-on, with the quiet confidence of 
experience. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” assents another. 

And now the shouting grows louder and 
tho general excitement more intense, for 
the dark wuiding course of the brook is 
full in view, and the real work of the day 
just about to begin. 

Just before tho brook itself, as if for a 
kind of foretaste of what is coming, lies a 
broad, deep ditch, nearly filled with water 
by tho recent rains. Hurst and Clinton 
rush at it together, and clear it in gallant 
style at the very broadest part. This evi¬ 
dently strikes Sam Smithers as a needless 
piece of chivalry, and he knowingly 
icks out a spot where the j)rojecting 
anks narrow the leap very considerably. 
But in his haste he has not noticed that 
the lower part of the farther bank has 
crumbled away, leaving only a thin crust 
of turf on the top. Just as he alights on 
the opposite side it gives way beneath him, 
and backward he goes into tho water, head 
over heels, rolling over and over like a 
playfid porpoise. 

“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
hipperpotyiiius a-sj)ortin’ in his native 
helemeiit! ” shouts a wag in tlio crowd, 
with tlie mischievous assumption of the 
tone of a showman. 

“ Sir John Falstaff, as he appeared being 
chuckc d into the Thames! ” suggests 
another. 

And poor Sam, Eeeing his case hopeless. 


scrambles out, and goes dripping away 
home. 

By this time Vere and Crosby have fallen 
so far behind as to he practically out of the 
race, while Hurst is at last beginning to 
come to the front m earnest. Parkins, 
however, sticks close to his heels, and 
shouts of “ Well done the new fellow ! ” 
“Parkins for second!” are already be¬ 
ginning to be heard, when a broad leap, 
aggravated by a seemingly unnecessary 
hurdle, suddenly presents itself. 

Parkins’s foot slips as ho runs at it, 
spoiling his first efiCort. The second, how¬ 
ever, carries him clear across; but the 
strain has snapped his bootlace, and a few 
paces farther the boot itself comes off, and 
poor Parkins's chance is over for to-day. 
He does his best to laugh off his defeat as 
ho falls back among the spectators, who 
greet him with a pitying chorus of, “ Hard 
luck ! ” But one can see by his tightened 
lips that the disappointment is a very sore 
one. 

And now comes the decisive tug, and all 
the spectators are wild with excitement. 
Those who have been running along with 
the racers make tho air ring with their 
shouts, and scamper recklessly through 
mud and water without a thought of pick¬ 
ing their way, while the dozen or so who 
have gone round to the “ come-in ” to 
watch for the final rush, answer with all 
tho power of their limgs, leaning forward 
and clutching the air with their hands, as 
if to drag their champions to tlie front by 
sheer force of will. 

“ Hurst' Hurst! Bravo, Hurst! ” 

“ Go it, Clinton! Hurrah for Clin¬ 
ton ! ” 

“ Now, old fellow, it’s all your own way; 
in with you! ” 

“ Put on the steam, man; don’t be 
beked.” 

And then all the varied outcries blend in 
one great roar, as Hurst, crimson with 
heat and splashed from top to toe, but still 
brisk and brave as ever, comes up to the 
final leap, with Clinton ten yards behind 
him. 

Alas ! there is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip. As the hero of the day 
makes his spring, his foot slips on the wet 
turf, the impetus of his leap carries him 
downward, and he goes headforemost into 
the pool with a splash like the plunge of a 
whale. 

A moment later comes another splash, 
as Clinton, with a tremendous effort, alvioat 
clears the leap, with no other damage than 
a wetting up to the knees, and then darts 
forward like a rocket over tho thirty yards 
of level ground that lie between him and 
the goal. 

“ Clinton ! Clinton ! Hurrah for Clin¬ 
ton ! ” roar his backers, delighted at this 
unlooked-for turn of fortune. 

“ Keep it up, Hurst; you’ll do it yet I ” 
shout the opposition. 

Most gall^tly does the staunch young 
fellow respond to the call, hopeless as it is. 
Bruised, gasping, clogged with mud, ham¬ 
pered by the weight of his wet clothes, he 
still draws himself manfully together, and 
makes one more effort to retrieve the day. 
But the odds against him are too great, 
and Clinton comes in first by ten yards, 
leaving his rival only tho consolation of 
being a “ good second.” 

“ Never mind, old fellow,” says the win¬ 
ner, clapping him on the shoulder; 
“you’d have done it easy, if it hadn’t been 
for that slip. It’s just the same as if you’d 
won, after all.” 

“ All right, my boy,” answers the other. 


heartily ; “ I don’t grudge it you a bit. 
Come along up to the house, and wo’ll have 
a hot sausage or two to keep off the 
rheumatism.” David Kek. 



THE BLOWPIPE AND GLASS- 
BLOWING FOR BOYS. 

Bv Dk. Scoffeux. 

PART n. 

H avino already st.ated that a candle-ffama 
will not do for glass-blowing, I will mow 
tell you why. First, a candle does not give a 
llame sufficiently large. Second, the more it 
bums the shorter it gets. You must provide 
yourself with a lamp, and now I will let yon 
see what sort of lamp I used when a boy. It 
answered every useful purpose. It carried me, 
so to say, through the entire analytical part of 
“ Christison oa Poisons”—a book, by the wav. 
which gave me my first acquaintance witli prac¬ 
tical chemistry. At one time, the sort of lamp 
I am about to describe was commonly in use ; it 
is not so common now. This was its shape :— 



It had two wicks, as yon will observe. It re- 
received its oil charge through a sjrecial side 
tube, and when charged with oil the tube aper¬ 
ture was closed by a screw (a). A candlestick 
was used to liold this lamp upright, the stem 
(6) being attached for the purpose of that adap¬ 
tation. If there be any difficulty in purcha-sing 
a lamp of this exact sort now, a tinman cau 
easily make an equivalent. In the latter case, 
no advantage would accrue from making the 
special lamp of the exact form indicated. It 
might be square, round, oval—in short, any 
shape you please. Neither would there be any 
advantage in making two separate wick open¬ 
ings ; one wick laterally elongated woulti be 
quite as good, if not better, and this should be 
about the following sliajie and dimensions. 



As for a lamp like mine, only one sort of wick ( 
can be used— i.c., the sort purchasable at shops 
in the form of balls, like a ball of cotton or | 
worsted. For an elongated single wick aperture, | 
a sufficient number of cylindrical woven wick.s J 
pressed flat ami ranged side by side is pre¬ 
ferable. Whatever the sort of wick, do not ( 
pack it very tight. If tight enough to prevent | 
sinking by its own weight, it will be enough. 
Mind, too, that the wick is absolutely dry, to i 
which end it is desirable to put it for some hours | 
in an oven, or some such place, taking care that 
the heat employed is not enough for charring. As ( 
the wick is desired to be longer or shorter, it . 
may he pulled up by means of the steel forciq's ; 
I have spoken of, or pushed down by a stiff wire, i 
As for oil, any almost may be used that is a | 
rml oil. Wo liear a good deal about mineral ■ 
oils nowadays, aud tuiell them more. These 
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thi* tube to be cut lightly in the left liAnd, ami or t>ai»< r, ami there let it remain until quite 
just pas-s the Ole edge around it by one circular | cold. You will observe, conteniplatiug tlie tube, 
sweep. If the file be now and good, very slight now more or less contraetotl iu tlie middle, that 
pressure will be sutlicient to make a scratch, ' the contraction was a perfectly natural result, 
and the lighter the scratch the better. This You did not trj' to contract it: you simply 
being done, ilmw the file lightly but ouickly pulltd the two ends ai^art, when the contrac- 
backwards, in anv part, at random, of tlie cir- tion came of its own aioord. We will pres^mtly 
cular scratch, and most probably the tube will work on the tube further. If we heat the 



Fig. I. 


ire really uo oiU at all in the true chemical 
lease. Real oils hold glycerine as a constituent, 
but these mineral oils liold no glycerine. They 
wil not answer our nurposc. C'olza-oil, sperm, 
«IjvM>iJ, are all eligible. Tallow yields a 
stronger flame than oil ; accordingly, such pro- 
ft^ssioual glass-blowers as do nut avail them- 
selves of gas always use tallow. Hut tallow has 
u> be melted before using, which does not 
signify to the artisan, who sits down to a day's 
rork, but it would a good deal matter to 
anybMy taking np the blowjujK* for use ivca- 
sionally. \ tallow lamp l)elng onw set bumiug 
and kept burning is maintained at a .sufllcicnt 
tem[>eratare. Here you will, {terliaps, like to 
knowwbat sort of lamp thuse profeasionala use. 
Not usually a close lamp, such as the ones I 
have l)een describing. One of the most skilful 
jlose-blowers I ever knew used ^ ' ’hing but an 
earthenware pie-dish, with n ; .s.ce of tin-plate 
rudely bent for holvUng up tlu: wick. 

We return now to my boyish lamp, and the 
maaner of using it You will remember the 
lateral tube closed by a screw, this tube being 
isiimed to admit oil. 1 to«^k out the brass screw* 
and put a cork in its pla<'e—.said cork having a 
Lotch cut in its upi>er Hat surface, said notch 
teing for the purpo.se of resting and hoMing the 
blowpipe. Kot nolding it tightl 3 % mind, that 
not lein^ desirable, but ju.st establishing a 
pntle gnn. Lest you may not liave got at the 
fact, I will here tell you that for gbiH.s-blowing 
one must have his two hand.s free—if the Ojxjra- 
tor kid a third hand he would find it convenient. 
Hence the blowpipe must have a rest, but it 
ctmld not bo made to lean steadily and securely 
on that rest w*ithoiit some preparation. The 
contrivance I used was the following, and better 
I cannot think of. Begin by x)asting slip.s of 
paper neatly all over tlie Dlowpi{)e, except about 
tvo inches at tlie mouth cud, and a fourth of aii 
inch at the nozzle. When the paper is <lry, take 
some fine twine, which saturate with piiste, and 
with this pasted twine make a tight serpH-utino 
coil all over the paper covering. Begin at the 
D« 2 zle end, and work up to the mouthpiece, 
^‘e next have to fix the twine tight, so that it 
'hall not unwind. Mere tying would be iLseless. 
The fi.xiog must be etfectod in anotlier manner, 
as follows: Paste a narrow collar of paper 
over that part of the twine where the w'inding 
of it was concluded—in other words, at the 
iaoutbp»iece extremity. Now let the whole dry, 
and your blowpii>e will Ikj raidy for glass-blow¬ 
ing. You will easily understand that a twine 
roughened brass tube will not slip in the cork 
notch, as the naked brass tube would liave done, 
this being just what we had in view. 

You can now make your first attempt at glas.s- 
tiowing. The very easiest operation is the 
vtking of a test tube. The tubing you will 
lave bought at the glass house will be of un- 
«]ual lengths. For our present puqK)5e we 
shall require a piece of about eight inches long, 
‘•lass-tubing is never cut with a diamond, but 
w^ti» a triangular file ; ask for a tkrec-sqiuire file 
when you go to buy it, and let it be of Lanca¬ 
shire make. 

The mode of using a file for gloss-cutting is 
peculuir. Do not proceed as if you w*ere going 
to file a tube of metal. However thick the walls 
jf a glass tube may be, it is never divided into 
I'leces by filing througli. The cutting effect is 
.^'^ned by a peculiar artistic touch, and not by 
iirect filing. 

hemember you were requested to get no 
tubing of greater diameter than half an inch, 
lu cutting this you will exwrioiice no manner 
of difficulty ; but if thick tuning of two or even 
three inches diameter had to be eut, W’hich has 
■^Jnetiraes to be done, the operator would want 
iiU his wits about him. You are to take then a 
of tubing about eight inches long. The 
iiameter and thickness I leave to your own 
judgment, leaving you also to find out, as you 
will, that tlie smallest and thinnest tubing 
aot the sort most easily worked under the 
'■iowpipe. 

Never lay a tube or rod you are going to cut 
^pon a table or other rest. The cutting is 
Mostly the result of vibration, which contact 
^th a table or other rest would check. Take 


break of itself—if not, a slight bending will 
make it break. 

This is quite euoiiph to explain, seeing that 
you have no large tuljc to deal with, larger 
tul>es require a somewhat different manipulation, 
which I liad better explain to you when we come 
to want tliem. You are required to melt tliis 
eight-inch long tube in the centre, to close each 
melted end, and thus make the test tubes, the 
8ba|K5 of a test tube being as Fig. 1. 

Sit down to the blowpipe lamp placed at a 
convenient height, and iiaving seen that the 
wick is evenly trimmed, establish a double 
cone, asalrca<ly described. Before you take the 
tube in hand, bear well in mind that in lianlly 
any case that can occur in glass-blowing i.s the 
extreme heat of the inner or blue cone necessary 
or even desirable. The straw-tinted Hanie is 
what we are going to work with. Our operations 
demand not that the glass should be ineiled into 
a liquid, but a jmsty state; and even though com¬ 
plete liquidity were desirable, the higher neat of 
the blue Hame would actually make the glass 
wrought upon—English glass at any rate—still 
more infusible ; this for a rc^isou not necessary 
to stiecify at present. 

Having established a satisfactory jet, take up 
the glass tube lightly, right and left palms of the 
bands upwards. Rest your elbows on the table 
and bring the tube gradually—very gradually— 
under the influence of the flame. If plunged 
actually into the flame at once, the tul>e would 
probably br<‘ak : the thicker the tube the 
more probable the breakage. Bring it now 
graduaUy np to the extreme limit of the flame, 
never for an instant ceasing to rotate the tube. 
This is a most important matter, as a few 
failures will soon make evident. Having 
allowed the straw-tinted cone to plav upon the 
tube for a certain time, the glass will become reil 
hot, and, as a delicate touch will soon discover, ; 
plastic. If the two sup|H)rting hands have not j 


contractwl part to pa.sty fusion, an<I pull again, 
it will become still further contracted, even to 
the fineness of a hair if so desired ; but 
remember, which is most im])ortnnt, a tuI>efus*Mi 
in the middle and pulled out is a tube still, 
however small, and a tube it will always remain 
until you twist or pinch it. 

Wo will now resume our oi>eration,and conduct 
it to tlio finish ; but you cannot make two test 
tubes by tills one o]>eration ; one-half of the 
tubemu.st be considered as a handle, by bolding 
wbich tlio other half may be maninulated, ho 
you are at once dvteniuned which half, right or 
left, i.8 to become tlie finished test tube. 1 would 
advise you to sacrifice the right half. Hearing 
this fact in mind, bring the working witli 
all due precautions up to the flamo again. 
When the glass has beoomo pasty do not 
pull for awhile, hut allow the material to 
thicken, else tlio closed end of the test tube 
will be too thin for utility. When tlie con¬ 
traction has a.ssumed the diameter of a thin 
knitting-needle, give a twist to close the tube, 
and adroitly puU away the waste end as near to 
the end of the finished test tube as you can. 
To accomplish this neatly is diflicult. I should 
exiwct to find your first U-st tube to have a 
bump uiKin it tlius : 

■C - _1 

Fig. 4. 

If otherwise, you are justified in considering 
yourself a remarkably neat glass-blower. Bump 
or no bump, the test tube will be almost equally 
useful for most purposes. There are various de¬ 
vices for removing this bump, such as attacking 
it with a very ^xiinted blowpipe flame, and lack¬ 
ing off little luinjis of glass by touching them 
with tlie extremity oi a email glass tube or rod ; 

; by melting the lump iiot at the point of the 
) flame cone, but on the side of it, and proceeding 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


been exercising a sufficiently delicate touch, the 
tube will tend to droop at the end which has 
been least supported. By practice, and by that 
alone, the requisite delicacy of touch is to be 
acquired : no uescription will convey it. 

Next employ gentle traction, endeavouring to 
pull the two eudS apart. In accomplishing this 
there w'ill bo no difiiculty, but to pull them 
apart symmetrically requires some training. 
What we w’ant to get is a sId^jm? like Fig. 2, 
not Fm. 3 : and the desired result can only be 
got at by even balance of the two hands and 
constant rotation. 

At this point arriv(,Ml, I wish you to desist 
from work awliile and think about it. You are 
not to remove the hot tube from the flame 
suddenly ; that would be as bad as thrusting it 
suddenly into the flame. Take it away gradu¬ 
ally, and when taken away never lay it on 
metal, e-specially cold metal. Lay it ujKinwood 


as before ; by dcxtrously snipping it off with a 
j>Qir of scissors. The extremity of the glass being 
closed, a test tube may be considered made, but 
if you observe, a test tube is usually rimmed. To 
make the rim you must soften the open part of 
the tube, and then inserting the end of a smooth 
stiff wire, or if you like a wooden poin4; like a 
pencil point, and giving a light but dextrous 
sweep round, the edge turns outw’ards, and you 
have the rim. If wood be used it will ignite, 
of course, and your tube will receive more or less 
a carbonaceous smear, which, however, rapidly 
disappears on subjecting it for a few soconas to 
a point slightly beyond the apex of tlic outer 
flame cone. 








l^lie Boy’^ Owi) ‘Pafpei‘. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

{Continued from page 704.) 


THE UNIVEESAL NOTATION. 
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The Spanish Game, op. the Game of Euy 
Lopez. 

White. Black. 

1, P e2—e4 P e7—e5 

2, O gl-f3 O b8-c6 

3, NTl-b5 

These moves constitute the opening, named 
ftftcr iKipez, wlio in 1561, at Alc^a, pubKshed a 
work on Chess. Black is now in danger, for 
White threatens to take the O c6 witli N b5, 
and thereupon to win the P e5 with 0 f3. 
Black can answer P—d6, P—f6, 0 (g8) e7,0—d4, 
N—d6, L—f6, O—f6, or other moves, especially 
P—a6, P—fa, or N—c5. The following varia¬ 
tion is given in Bilguer'a Handbuch 

3, P d7-d6 


4, N b5 X c6 1 
. ) K el-gl 
’ j M hl-fl 

6, P d2-d4 

7, Of3xe5 

8, L dl-h.5t 


P b7 X c6 
P f7-f 5 

P f 5 X e4 
P d6 X e5 
P e7-gQ 


If K to d7, then 9, P d4 x P e5, and the M fl 
threatens check on dl, etc. 


9, L h5 xe5t 
10, Ij e5 X h8 


K e8—17 
L d8—h4 


Black now threatens to win the L by 11, 

N-g7. 

11, P gr2-?3 

He might have played 11, L—eS, N—d6, 
12, P—g3, etc. 


12, L h8—e5 

13, P 12-f3 

14, M fl-f2 

15, L e5—g5 

16, L e5-f4 

17, L f4 X c7t 
18i L c7 X c6 


11, L h4-h3 
Og8-fl6 
N c8-a6 
M a8—e8 
P h7-h6 
Pg6—g5 
Kf7-gr6 
M e8—e6 


I Ki.ACK. i 


abedof Rh 



abcdefgb 


I wn iTP. 1 13 + 10 ■= 23 pieces. 

Black lias the better position. AVhite must 
save his strongest piece, the L c6, which is 
attacked by tlic M e6. The L has only four 
safe wiuarea (c3, c7, a4, a8) to go to. if 19, 
L to c7 or a4, then P e4—f3 ; 20, N cl—<12, 
0 fB—g4 ; 21, P d4—d5, 0 g4 x f2, and Black 

S vesmate in 6 more moves, thus:—22,L(c7)f7t, 
K f7 ; 23, P X e6t, K x e6 ; 24, K x f2, L—g2t; 
26, K~ e3, L-e2t; 26, K—d4, L—e5J. If 19, 
L_c 3, 0—d4 ; 20, L—b3, P—e3 ; 21, il— 
g2, P—c2 ; 22. N—d2, P—el, Mf ; 28. N x el, 
M—elt; 24, K.—f2, M—fit. (flack’s 22nd 


move requires some explanation. W’heii a 
white P reaches the eiglith row, or a black one 
the first row, then it is promoted—that is, the 
plaj’er changes it for any of his officers which 
is otf the board. The P on el could become an 
0 or ah M. Black selected the latter piece, for 
it is the more powerful one, and gave check to 
the K on gl.) The fourth move for the L c6 
is :— 

19, L c6-a8 P e4 x f3 

20, N cl-d2 


The N d2 prevents the check from the M e6 
on el. 


21, L aS X f3 

22, L f3 X f2 

23, L f2-t3 

24, K gl-fl 

25, K:fl-el 


20, O f6-g4 
Og4xf2 
M e6—e2 
L h3 X h2+ 
M e2-f2tt 
L h2-gi; 


The move 24, M to f2. is a double chcchf for 
not only the M f2, but also the N a6 give check 
to the K fl. In such a case tlie K is com¬ 
pelled to move. (A triple check is not pos¬ 
sible.) Had Black played 24, M to g2, the 
move would have been a discovered ^eck (a 
check from the N a6), but Blacdc would not 
have been able to checkmate at the next move 
(on gl), as the K would have moved to el, and 
then the L f3 would have liad the power of 
interposing on fl. Double checks and dis¬ 
covered checks belong to the strongest moves in 
the game, and a player is generally obliged to 
guard against them. 




(Eomspmthcncc. 


J. G.—Tlie value of a piano mafle in 1708 would pro¬ 
bably be a few shilLiiiRS, according to the kind 
woo<l, except »ome hlstoryis attached to it. Handel’a 
old harp&lchord. for instance, would probably sell 
for a hundred tirues its real value. It was once in 
the possession of Mr. Salomon, composer and lec¬ 
turer on nutsie. 

O. Griffiths is referred to the articles on Killing, 

Setting, and Preservlog Insects," which appeared in 

the Bo'Va OWN Paper. ITos. 27 to 33 inclusive. 

SiDKEY YoujTO (Liverpool).—1. Inquire of your local 
bookseller, who would doubtless obtain tlie book- 
paper. 2. Larvre are generally presen'ed by distend¬ 
ing the empty akin with hot air until dry. The 
process is not at all easy. Does Ben NORTON, of 
Liverpool, really imagine a bat to be an insect ? 

T. S. T. and A Would BF. Oraph-makeb can make the j 
necessary calculations for themselves when we say I 
that our ** Graph " holds about two pounds of compo- j 
sitlon. The tin should be rather more than half an ' 
inch in depth. 

Thunder (KfeX—The “Beriptograph” composition 
w'as insufilcieiitly stirred. Re-melt, and tr)' agaiu. 

J C. B. (Newport, Mon.>—Sulphate of barium is cheap, 
ond can be obtained at , manufacturing chemist a. 
The impression must be washed off with cold w ater, 
or the composition will melt. 

J. T. HosFORD.—The little “ insects” are the cast skins 
of a hairy cateiplUi.., probably thotof the Ermine 
3Ioth. Many people besides yourself have been 
puz^d about these odd-looking little things. 

J, J. H.—Do not use life-belts, corks, or bladders while 
learning to aulm. See the articles on Swimming 
that have appeared in out pages. 

C. E. B.—1. Ihere are many stories of moving rat 
armies, but, as far as we know, none which are satis¬ 
factorily authenticated. So we cannot say how rats 
would act to a mounted rider who intruded upon 
them. 2 Many species of ant do travel as you men¬ 
tion. But they do not eat herbage and trees, and 
though they swarm < ver every tree on their march, 
it ia only for the purpose of destroying the insects, 
snakes, etc., which inhabit the tree. These ants 
belong to the genus Eeltoa 

W. 8. D.—Most beginners have similar eipericnces. 
You are using too much exertion. 

J. Davidson.— 1. Tin will do for the bottom of an 
aquarium, provided that it be guarded from rust by 
several coats of varnish. 2. You need never change 
the water If you keep it well aerated. The water 
at the Crystal Palace Aquarium has never been 
changed, although it was placed there some si-^teen 
years ago. You must odd fresh w’ater to compensate 
for evaporation, liut that is all. 8. You will find 
sticklebacks, newts, shells, caddis worms, etc., in 
almost every pond and stream. But you cannot 
expect them to come out for you, and so you must 
Beared for them yourself. 


Cetf.wayo.— 1. To make square nettiug instead of dir.- 
mond, turn it the other way upwards. 2. Did you 
every try washing your hands? 

Author Henry.—D id you wash the seaweeds in fresh 

, water? If you did, you ought to succeed with all 
seaweeds except One or two, which must be touched 
with gum on the under surface to make them 
adliere. 

J. Harwno.— 1. The '‘grubs** of the face are curioos 
examples of what zoologists call “ DegCDeiacy. " 
They form a remarkable group of spiders, which 
assume a grub-like shape. Squeeze them out, and 
look at them through a magnifying-glass. 2. Your 
second question lias been already answered. 

Biped.— 1. Neither we, nor any one else, know how 
to keep insects from plants. 2. The word INRI 
(always in capital letters) is simply the initials of 
Jesus Nazareuus, Rex Judeeorum. 

G. S.—The box reached us broken and empty. We 
regret that it is not therefore possible for us to an¬ 
swer your queries. 'There Is always a certain amount 
of risk in sending fragile specimens through the 
post, and we strongly advise our readers never to 
send us anything that they desire returned. Few 
birds' eggs, for instance, are likely to survive the 
double risk. 

J.—Tliere arc many waste-paper dealers in London, but 
w'e cannot take the resixuisibility of recommending 
you to any one in particular. Refer to the Post 
Uthce Directory for addresses. 

H. S, (Ripon.)—Refer to your back numbers. We 
cannot promise any further articles on coins just yet. 
As a dealer In coins, we have found Mr. J. Henry. 
48. Devonshire Street, Queen's Stiuare, W.C., both 
experienced and trustworthy. 

Tadpole and J. L.—For ventrilofiuism refer to the 
illustrated articles on the subject in our last 
volume. 

X. Y. Z.—We hardly think wc shall be able to include 
a series ef articles on fowls, etc., in the pre.««nt 
volume ; but if not, we shall certainly hope to treat 
the subject fully in our next. Already we are having 
plates of leading varieties prepared. 

D. S. (.41)erdeen.)—We have never seen any such books, 
and should very much doubt the general applivutioa 
of any such system. It might be well for you to 
consult an oculist. 

P. and W. (Nova Scotia.)—1. Constant practice is neces¬ 
sary to do much good at the violin. Such instructions 
as we could give you here would hardly help you 
much, but perhaps some day we maybe able to treat 
the matter fully. 2. London is not only the largest 
city In the world, but continues to extend at a most 
surprising rate. 3. As to whether you should remain 
longer at school, or go at once into your ancle's ser¬ 
vice, that is a matter upon which, not knowing all 
the circumstances, we ore scarcely competent to ad¬ 
vise you. Consult your family and friends. 

D. T. (Godalming.)—The aquaria and fountain figured 
on page 612 are, as there Btate<l, of a simple, elemen¬ 
tary lund only. Such a fountain would only run for 
a few minutes, and the water would have to be balvAi 
out of the globe. Still, even such a simple jet as 
this would help to carry air into the aquarium aod 
keep it fresh, where any more elaborate system might 
be inconvenient or Impossible. 

M. L. R.—Your letter partakes of the nature of an ad¬ 
vertisement, and we do not insert advertisements in 
these pages. 

A. W. S.—The thing is impossible. 

Trotty, D. D., etc.—Mr. T. Cooke, of Museum Street. 
Now Oxford .Street, London, supplies entoroologicaf 
pins and other requisites for collecting insect;^. 
The pins are sold by weight, and are priced accordic«4 
to their quality. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New SF.niES.) 

Drawings illustrative of the Months. 

{Continued from p. 704.) 

First TVi'rf (218 .)—Ern'F>st Benning, Great 
Portland Street, W. (aged 18.) 

Second Prize (10s. 6(1 .)—Renk LALKivn, 
Cambridge Terrace (aged 18). 

Certificater- 

CONSTANCE E. Bushell, Teignmouth.—AONF.S Mal- 
DRN. Ventnor.—H arold Sawyer Hicks, King Street. 
\V,c.—W m. T. Stonkstreet, Tonbridge.—F lork-ncf. 
Mary Jeboult, Exeter.—R obert Gko. Baldwin. 
Lower Porcheater Street, W.—T. Sedgwick, CheUea.— 
ANNIE B. JOYCi? CuFFORD, Bristol.—HfeikNE Jask 
D'Allaiv, St. Heliers.-R obert WitiE. Arbroath. 
Mart A, L. Cornwall, Tipton.—F rancis Tabor, 
Horsmonden.—I nez Warry (Please send address! — 
Frederic Montague Bayly, Chigwell Row.—H oracb 
S. Hopkins, Hammer8mlth.-JAMES Wiluaxson. 
Eiilnburgh.—H. J. Callinohax, Surbiton.—P ercy 
Hurst, Eastbourne.—G eiuld Sichel, Stlhurat Eoa^i. 
—James Caat? Prict., Bethnal Green Road.—H. F 
Morris, Birmingham.—B ertram Noel Beal, Min- 
ster-G eorge Smart, Stonehaven. - 
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.should happen to want a hand, maybe ' and poor Toddy Ashton’s dejected face 

we'd talk about it.” And with a kindly | seemed to gather a shade of bitterness as 

little word Squire Wood turned on his heels ] he stood and lookid at the old gentleman’s 
and walked off, thumping his stout gold- plump, well-fed figure as he passed from 
good stout headed cane over an old wooden bridge in the bridge into (he avenue leading up to 
head-piece. ' a sturdy, decided way, that seemed to the manor house. 

You must say, “ It's not a bit of use tbliiking any “ All very well to say eat plenty of pud, 
for two or ; more about it.” ding,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ but where’s 

y gardener ; ‘‘ Plenty of pudding ! ” said the squire, I the pudding to come from if nobody will 
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give mo vFOIrk to do. Seenw like mockery 
to tt-U a fellow to eat plenty of podding 
when he has almost forgotten the taste ef 
such a thing.” 

Poor Teddy ! He turned and sauntered 
slowly back the way he came, thinking 
sadly enough of-his mother, whose thin 
careworn face he knew would be watch¬ 
ing for him from the little latticed win¬ 
dow at the end of the lane. Yes, there 
it was^ that patient, gentle face, that 
he had hoped to brighten with a little 
good news. It peered out at him from 
b^ind the‘geraniums that taunted their 
gaudy blossoms from an old tea-pot and 
a cracked pickle-jar, just as flourish¬ 
ing as though they had grown all their 
days in the finest of porcelain, and as 
though the little cottage behind them 
knew nothing of poverty or trouble. As 
he drew near there was the old familiar 
smile, but it almost brought the tears into 
his eyes to see what disaj x>ointment there 
was mingled with it. 

“ Well, Teddy, no success yet, eh ? ” asked 
Mrs. Ashton, as cheerily as her own low 
sjurits would permit. 

“No, mother, no luck, and there never 
•vriU bo any,” blurted out the boy, as he 
impatiently flung awsy his cap and sat 
'dovni on a broken-backed chair. “ He 
aays he wants a fellow with stout arms and 
a good head-piece, and says I’m not man 
enough for him. Told me to go and eat 
plenty of pudding, and maybe in two or 
three years’ time he’d thmk about it. 
’What’s the use of telling a chap that ? ” 

“Well now, really mat was too bad,” 
laughed Mrs. Ashton, who was rarely so 
despondent as to be unable to take the 
humorons view of a case if there was any 
possibility of doing so. “ The squire must 
have known your little weakness for jam 
roley-ijoleys.” 

“ Precious few roley-poleys we have had 
of late, mother, and precious few we are 
likely to have. I’ve tried everywhere now. 
I wi^ we’d never come to this wretched 
place.” 

“ A stout heart, Teddy: a stout heart, 
my boy, and trust in God.” 

“ Yes, yes, mother, I’ve tried to keep a 
atost heart, but it is awfully hard to do it 
■when all the world’s against us,” said 
Toddy, and "with that he fairly broke down, 
and with his forehead resting on his arm, 
and his arm laid an the little three-legged 
deal table that stood in the middle of the 
small reom, he gave full vent to a copious 
flood of tears. 

It was not often that Edward Ashton 
gave way to tears, and he would not have 
done so now if he could have helped it, 
for he held it to be muffish and unmanly. 
Ever since his father died, some years pre¬ 
viously, the lad had felt himself the pro¬ 
tector of hU mother and two elder sisters, 
and the sense of responsibility held de- 
■vdoped in him a sturdiness and gravity a 
good deal ahead of his years. But his 
manliness had had a very severe test of 
late. Some mouths previously they had 
removed to this cottage home of theirs 
from a distant part of the country, euid for 
a time Mrs. Ashton and her two daughters 
had obtained work fram a factory in the 
neighbourhood, and Teddy, who had a 
strong desire to become a gardener, had 
been eagerly on the look-out for employ- 
mcHitin some gentleman’s garden, of which 
there were a good many round about. He 
was sanguine at first, and seemed likely to 
sneoeed, but somehow or other months had 
run by and nothing bad turned up for him. 
Week after week he had plodded {^out, and 
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at every large house ■within a considerable 
circuit he had applied, but all in vain. 

And then came the closing of tho factory, 
or a part of it, and mother and sisters bad 
been thrown out of work; and now, hero 
was the summer running away and rent 
accumulating, and the bill at the village 
shop running up, and poor Teddy felt the 
whole weight of tho family affairs all on 
his own overburdened young shoulders. 
He had heard that Squire Wood wanted a 
lad, and he set out with alacrity to apply 
for the place. It would not be much if ho 
got it, perhaps, but anyhow it would pay 
the rent, and the factory, it was thought, 
might bo going again before long. 

Ho had set out full of hope, and bis 
heart beat fast as he took off his well-worn 
cap and stood before the squire. It was 
hard, very bard, to have that last hope 
crushed out, and to bo told to go and eat 
plenty of pudding for the next three years. 
The old gentleman did not mean to be hard 
on him, not he, good old soul; but that 
cheery little joke of his seemed flippant and 
heartless to the dejected lad, who went to 
bod that night in deeper despondency than 
he had ever experienced before. They had 
kno-wn better days when Mr. Ashton was 
alive, and young os he was Teddy could 
remember the time when his mother and 
sisters would have been appalled at the 
idea of factory work, and when he himself 
would not have relished the idea of stand¬ 
ing, cap in hand, to ask for the employ¬ 
ment of a common labouring lad. A few 
short years, however, had brought a good 
deal of triM and humiliation with them, 
and now it appeared that they were doomed 
to remain in debt, perhaps to take parish 
relief, and certainly to quit the little cot¬ 
tage which they h^ all felt themselves so 
fortunate as to secure. Indeed, beggary 
seemed before them. 

Eoses tapped at the little latticed win¬ 
dow, the scent of honeysuckle and jessa¬ 
mine came in on the soft breeze, and a 
nightingale in a neighbouring green lane 
sang just as they had so often eat together 
and heard him sing earlier in the year 
when they were full of hope and heart. 
But {)erfume8 and rosebuds and bird music 
all could not cheer him now ; indeed, they 
rather added to his grief, for rent was 
already far in arrears, and they must turn 
out of their home. And at the thought of 
the dreary future before them all, the boy 
buried his face in his pillow and subbed as 
if hie heart would break. 

He sobbed until, wearied out, he fell 
asleep and dreamed. He thought he bad 
somehow got into Squire Wood’s garden, 
and that instead of the head gardener pre¬ 
siding at the “ potting bench ” it was his 
mother, who was engaged in making heaps 
and heaps of roley-poley puddings, which 
it was his duty to carry off, as fast as they 
were done, in a wheelbarrow. And while 
they worked the -villagers came, hurrahing 
through the green lanes -with a band of 
music. Louder and louder grew the voices, 
and more and more vigorous grew the 
musioians, until at length there came a 
specially desperate thumping of tho big 
dram, and Teddy awoke. 


CHAPTER II. 

The roley-poley puddings, alas! vanished 
aq the sleeper awoke. The cheers and the 
band of music with tho big drum were a 
most vociferous reality. It was “feast- 
day ” in Apsley, and from time immemorial 
it had been the custom to have a band of 
music for the occasion; while by a tradition 


somewhat obscure in its origin, it was licW 
to be essential that it should manh into 
the village from a neighbouring toll-gato 
at seven o'clock in the morning. 

There were to be grand doings this feast- 
day, for Squire Wood’s eldest son hap¬ 
pened to have come of age that very wci'k, 
and the public celebration of the event was 
to be combined with the ordinary fcstivitic-s 
of the club, the anniversary of which w:is 
the “feast-day” of the ■village. AU sorts 
of special plans and iireparations had ken 
made, on a scale of magnificence such at 
the oldest inhabitant declared he had 
“never seen the like of.” Even at ths 
very outset of the day’s proceedings tb< 
sumptuous nature of the arrangemtnts w:; 
apparent, for at the head of the band s 
gorgeous banner blazed in the moraine 
sunshine—a thing never so much a; 
dreamed of on any previous occasion. Oh: 
Tommy Lumpkins, the parish clerk, wa: 
the hearer of this imposing ensign, ac 
Tommy himself was a sight to do one': 
heart good to look at. To say nothing o: 
a brand new smock-frock and a pair of th« 
yellowest of yello-w leggings, the oldfellov 
hsid a magnificent blue-and-gold sash slunr 
across his chest, smd a -wreath of rosette 
all round his hat; and as he marched alon^ 
amid the vociferous cheering of the vil 
lagers. Tommy looked as though in all hi 
eixty-flve years’ experience he had neve: 
felt so proud and important. 

Edward Ashton leaped from his bed a 
the braying and thumping of the bani 
came upon him as a veritable reality; ani 
as the musicians smd the mob of rustic 
tramped by under his window, he look(( 
down upon them with the wistful despon 
dency of one who has no part or lot ii 
mirth or merrymaking. He had no hoar 
for a day’s fun, but he nevertheless fe! 
that ho could have enjoyed it as well a.s th 
jolliest of them but for the burden of esn 
that so oppressed him. What a day h 
would have had, he thought to himself, i 
only the squire had engaged him last nigh 
for the following Monday. He had m 
money in his pocket, it was true, and i 
was also true that he was hungry. Fu 
many a long day he had rarely teen other 
wise. In order to help his mother eke o\i 
her scanty stores he had for a long tin;: 
heroically limited himself to the smalle- 
rations he felt he could anyhow do with 
though never a word had ho said of th 
appetite which he usually carried aboui 
with him. He had gone to bed huugt y 
and he had awoke hungry, and he would 
he reckoned, walk about more or less so al 
day. But still if he could only have secim < 
employment, and staved off just the keoi; 
est of the trouble that was so dose iqK ; 
them, ho would have been as blithe as thi 
best of them that day. 

The squire had spared no expense in thi 
arrangements he had made for celebrating 
the auspicious occasion, and almost ever; 
hour of the morning brought -with it som' 
fresh display of his liberality. While th: 
rather melancholy little party in the col tag: 
were sitting at breakfast, a second banc 
came thumping into the yfllage, evidmtl; 
to the amazement of the rastics. Then 
was to be music all day long ; the villag^t 
was decked with bunting from end to end 
long trailing bannerets and great sprc-adiii; 
flags flapped in the light breeze, and flora 
archways spanned the roadway at sevi ra 
points. The ruetio bridge over whid 
Squire Wood had passed when he left Tedd; 
the previous evening, and which stretchei 
across a tolerably wide stream, was prof u-i 
■with evergreens and growing flowers, 'w hili 
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in an adjacent meadow two larpo marquees 
and three tents tmre on their .iiimmits flag- 
staffs from which proinlly waved the arms of 
the house <.)f Woo<l l)la 2 one<l in gold on criin- 
lon silk. There was to be dimiiT in the two 
E/injuees about the middle of the day; 
later on they wcix) to be gdven uji to 
ipechifying; and some said a ilance, either 
inside them, or oivihe well-ndh'd tm-f in 
front of them, would till up tlie time till 
dark, when a inagiiiticent riisphiy of fire¬ 
works would coneliifle the day's festivities. 
The three tents wen- well stocked with 
ttores of gix>d things, of which the villagers 
rentureel to speak only with bated hn ath, 
and a certain liesitancy which indicateil 
considorablo d..uht oi the truth of much 
that they had heard about those tents and 
what was going into them. In addition 
to all this, thci'e were on and around the 
rillage green all tho usual features of a 
tillage fair ; merry-go rounds, swing- 
ioats, shooting-targets, two or three peep- 
ihows, and a waxwork show. 

The great event t>f the day, however, 
was an aquatic contest in which the 
sqnire’s second son, a well-built, handsome 
youngster of seventeen, was to compete 
vith two college eompanions in eanoeSj' 
Vothingof the kind had everbeom seen in 
the neighbourhood Is-fore; indeed, the 
oinoes. which had come by s-iin only the dav 
previous, had created quite a sensation iii 
the villdg<5 and for miles rouiel. Ap-lev 
Vasa good way out of the boating world, 
«nd very few craft of any des< iiption hail 
ever found their way into the pleasmt 
itreaiu that glided swiftly through vi-rdant 
meadows, now gleaming out clear and 
open between dense fiingi s of gi een rushes, 
aid now rolling dark ancl cool beicatli 
nterhanging woods, deep down where 
vster-lilies clustered in still corners and 
kingffshers flitti d to .and fro. 

Tin ■re WU.S an old ])Uiit moored just 
Wow the mill that at one j.oiut beat 
theimfxituous stream into ii fury of foam, 
aid the squire had ul.so what was respoet- 
Wly spoken of by the villagers as " the 
Wtnpany barge,” tethered up ninler a 
mall boathouse some distain e above the 
Bill. It was a weU-Liiilt boat, capable of 
accommodating in arly twenty i>a.s.sengers, 
and there had been a rep.irt at one time 
thst it was going to be repaireil and deeo- 
altsd, and would innke a grand ]>roees.sirm 
up stream on the r,ceasiou of the feast. It 
ViW found to bo iiu]ii-.ai-tieablH to get it 
fcne in time, however, ami this item of tin- 
piigramme had to be dropiped out. B.’- 
'tJes these two vessels then’ was nothing 
inthc shape of a boat in the iieighhour- 
Wid, nor had there been anything for 
jare; and when tho fr.iil, Vh'gantlv- 
*Mied little canoes first shot out into tlie 

*Mni, the a.stonishmeut and delight of the 
stives were boundleas. 

Ike young ainl adventurous were full of 
“liiiiiration and delight as, on the evening 
Wore the ^eat day, tln» four muscular 
young Etojiians dashed liitlnT and thither, 
tkeir paddles flashing in the setting sun, 
ml the ripples iu their wake siiai kling like 
ksilg of rubies. 

Some of the elder folk sliorik their lieads. 
It Was tempting Provideiiee, they said, for 
.TOnng gentlemen to ” go a skimiuin’ about 
.ever fearsome deep water in gingerbread 
*>iiwms like they,” and they wondered the 
i tjaire allowed it. 

i^^th to toU, the squire did not alto- 
'l • 11- hen he w.as a boy, 

wsaid, boats had good flat bottoms, and 
I'BBoes, he always thouglit. were craft for 
osvfiges. They were pretty enough, no 
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I doubt, “but you'll ho tii'iiing* over, my 
I son,” sSaid tbo scjiiiro, in'rvoiisly eyeing the 
dainty little vesricU nutof which thoyoun« 
j athletes had just stepjied as he spoke. 

“ \ oil 11 be toppling over, my son, and how 
I then 

I “ I'll show you how then, father,” replied 
' Charles \V<K>d, who, clad in his Haiiuol 
boating suit, pluup fl on the instant into 
tho stream, and bwaiu to the other side. 

“Bless the bt>yl“ exclaiiucd tho old 
gentleman, “You brtought my hcai-t into 
my mouth, you rn;>ue. Well, well, take 
care, young men,take care;" and the squire, 
who was iiuimii-sely proud of his sons, 
trud^^cd off with a pal ting iujunction about 
a chancre of Hminel at once. 

C;i SiH’’8 laliu-us l.‘:ip into 

“TIic yellow Til>er, chafing with Ids shores,” 

was jirobably les.H famous in Rome than 
young^Vood 5 sin idcn plunge into the mill- 
strf-Jim becamH within ftii hour in and 
arcfund Apsley, binl all thought of danger 
was ftbandonefl. Theymiglit gooverboard, 
but they could all swim, and it would bo 
tbo greater fun if tin y did. 

“ Mas’r Charles mul t’other young 
gen’bjmen all a Fplashin’ and a kickin’ 
about in tbo mill-.strf nm M bo grr ator fun 
than all tho raoiir.'’ seemed to be the 
general ojanieii of fxjK-ctant Apsloy. 

(T\j ■ : condnH^ii.) 
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liver, and liiid hiH-n ]>irke<l np hy the eap- 
Iain of a pa'^.'cing I'argo, and eharitahly j'laeH.i 
in one of tho nairew hunks on hoard, lit 
pa.'srd Irom the lit into a quiet sluinher, umJ 
ljaviuj,j onjoyf'd some houis of sl.-ep, upon wak¬ 
ing up loninl liiniself in total »hukru.*.ss, with 
roiu'h ]'liii)ks at hi-i hf;ul, IVet, sides, above 
and hi Ifiw Iniii, ami a htroiig smell of earth j>er- 
va-liiig Iii.s n sting j-l ii- . for the b.irgo was laden 
with giird. u moiiM. of-nfused as to the 

time ami place when liis um onHcioiisne.ss com- 
nivm r-l. he naturally enough came to the con- 
cliision that lie had been accideiitnlly huried 
.ilivc, and notliing < an exceed iu horror his fcel- 
intrs as ilcpictod by tin* novi list, or his ccstatir 
relief ujKUi tindingthe natui’e of his true “ loca¬ 
tion.” 

The late (.‘aptain R:(>il Hall relates somewhere 
a good story of himself aecidciitally getting into 
“uncomfortable, jpiarter.s,” and earning a cha¬ 
racter for jduck to whii h, under the cucuui" 
stineo-s he was Cf rtaiidy not entitled. 

Whilst cruising in an English frigate, a 
seaman on hoaixl the ship died, and was to lie 
committed to the deep the following day. Hall, 
then a “middy ” only twelve or thirteen yeans 
old, hafl tlie greatest terror of, and aversion to, 
dead bodies, and any thing coimecU d with death 
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it.self. The poor sailor had been removed from 
the forecastle, where he died ; but where lh« 
body was deposited, Hall, wi.shing to give it as 
wide a berth as possible, had in vain aitcmpP'd 
to ascertain. He could not make direct in- 
(juirica of any one on board, u.s hi.s weakness in 
this purticuUr was pretty wall known ; but after 
thinking the matter over, probability si enied to 
joint to tho corpse being below decks, some¬ 
where near the niid.shijiiuan'a cabin, and Hall 
therefore determined to pass the niglit befum 
the funeral on deck. Whilst carrj’ing out lhi.s 
intention, in the dead of night ;i heavy show<;r 
came on, and the middy, determined to remain 
above boanl, crept into the long boat of tlm 
vessel, which was lashed on deck, witUa rooting 
sus|H'ndcd over it, and stretching hinisi lf in the 
bottom of the boat, ho waa soon fast asleep. 
He w.o-s awoke in the moming by half a doztui 
sailors talking and grinning over tlie gununJeof 
the boat. He was lying there, clasping in liis 
arms what he took to be a bundle of sails and 
hunting, but which wa.s in reality the l>ody of 
the jKior deceased sailor, sewed up in his ham¬ 
mock, and jdaced there as being the coolest and 
least objectionable place in the vessel. Hall 
tells us that, strangely enough, all on board 
looked ujion tbo adventure as a matter of 
bravado on his part, to sliow that lie had over¬ 
come tlic morbid fear of adeiwl body, and keep¬ 
ing his own counsel, he was afterwai-ds credited 
with more moral couiagc than he actually pos* 
sesaKl. 

\V 0 ourselves well romemlKT, some foiiy years 
.since, two children, a brother and sister, get¬ 
ting into most “ iinjileasant quarters,” from 
i which they w'cre rescued by means which aju 
p ared little less than miraculous. 

Anyone whoknows the dirtyoldrivcr-Kidetowri 
j (*f Deptford must renieml)er the ancient church 
I there as one of the ugliest and vilest red-brick 
, erections ever dedicated to sacred purjK)scs. Dirty 
without and filtliy witliin, suiroundetl by the 
I nmst neglected churchyard that ever tli.sgraccd 
its name, and approached only by a dilajiulnlud 
pair of gates, siinnuimted by two gigantic grin- 
ning.skulls carved in stone, it was the abhorronco 
of our childhood, and painful indeed is the rc- 
I'ollcction of many .sunny Sunday afternoons wo 
Were forced to pass in the building. Under tho 
; church are vaults, long disused, save on very 
sp' cial occasions, but crowded with cotlins, pile 
npon pile, often twelve and fourteen high! 
Down the centro of tho vaults, from the black 
old entrance door to their extreme end, runs a 
wide passage, omanientcil with coflins on ouch 
side, and with tlie tloors of jirivate vaults, all 
In.-ked up, gloomy and dreadful ; while at 
int'U'vals are amnller cross passnge.s, sululivided 
even into siuallerpaths, rumifying in a most in¬ 
tricate manner. When used, the jdace is dimly 
liglited by candles in tin sconces nailed here and 
there against the walls. In this abode ofdcatli, 
on Thurselay, the l*2th May, ISlhl, at midnight, 
the bo<ly of a somewhat celebrated old admiral 
was, bysjiccial peiniissioii of the authorities, de¬ 
posited. 

A number of s^iglit-reers wore, of course, as¬ 
sembled to witness the unusual ceremony, and 
amongst them weie a boy and girl of ten and 
thirteen years old, the children of poor jiarents 
living near. They liad asked leave to see tho 
show, and had been pcromjitorily refn.sed by 
Iwtli father and mother, notwithstanding which 
refusal they had crejit out wlien all the family 
was aslce]', and had made their way to the 
funeral. It is supposed that during tlic service 
they foil asleep, or that they lost their way in 
one of the mazes of the vault ; but be tlius as it 
may, they wore shut and bolted in when all others 
had left! 

Every search was made hy tlieir distracted 
family on the Friday and Saturday through and 
around Deptford, but in vain, and, strange to 
Siiy, although, as we have mentioned, tlmy had 
asked peruiis-sioii to go to the fum'ral on the 
Thursday, itnevei-occuiTcd to parents or liiciids 
that they miglit have gone there. 

On the Sunday moming following, some boys 
in the churcliyard, loitering near tho barieel 
door oi tho vault, heard, a.s tliey imagined, a 
low wailing W'itliin. This continuing, they 
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sought the sexton, and told him of the circair 
stance. With some trouble they prevaile 
upon him to open the gloomy portal, and croud 
ing on a step inside were found the missing chi 
dren, weeping in each other's arms. They ha 
been incarcerated two days and three night 
and though faint with cold and hunger, wei 
restored uninjured to their parents. 

The officers of Canterbury Cathedral used 1 
tell a curious story of an old lady who was acc 
dentally locked up in their church all nigh 
and who, but for tier strong mind and comma 
sense, might have been driven out of her wi' 
with fear by her painful experience. She hs 
been taking tea with a friend who lived on tl 
H(yuih side of the cathedral, whilst her own res 
dence was nearly opposite the Kwrth door. , 
was a winter’s night, and at a late hour she 
about returning home. The ground was thick] 
covered with snow, and to reach her own alxk 
she had a long and cold journey to encountd 
her road skirting round the north side of tl 
long nave, across the wide west end of thebiuh 
ing, and l^k again round the south side of tl 
nave to her own door. To avoid this disagreeali 
walk, it was proposed by her friend, w ho 
key, that she should enter the north door, cro 
the interior of the edifice, and letting herself oi 
by the latched door of the south aisle, orrii 
at home almost dryshod. 

The suggestion was adopted, and enterh 
the church, the door of which her friend 
servant locked after her, she proceeded to 1i 
opposite portal. Her annoyance was grei( 
however, when she found her door of el 
lockedy as well as latched, and her iitmi 
endeavours failed to open it. After trying j 
every way to find a means of egrc&s, she ha<l 
make up her mind to remain all night in t 
building, and gathering together a number^ 
cushions and hassocks, she prepared a bed j 
hei*self. Although she triea her utmost, 
ever, she was utterly unable to sleep, and ll 
full moon, shining brightly into the ^i6ce li 
lighting up every comer, only increased k 
wakefulness. An altar tomb some distW 
from her, and full in her view, at len^h arreg 
her attention. She was well acquainted w) 
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Ae cathedral, and with every monument it con* 
tiined. This particular tomb, alic knew, was 
.'orered with a simple slab of stone, without 
.iHiament of any kind ujioa it; 
ret, a? she looked at it, she 
couM clearly distin^ish that it 
Tu DOW sunnounted by a rc* 

.ambeot, fulMength eftigy of a 
null, extending nearly from end 
to end. As she gazed with 
a>inithiiig like a sciisatioQ of 
(ear. the tell in the tower above 
dovly tolled the lK>ur, and, to 
her amazement and horror, the 
distinctly moved, anti, 
xfter a few uncertain attempts, 

'-Tly arose and left the tomb. 

Xi>twithsUDding her uorves, she* 

* ted, and was found in that 
!iu>ia by her own senant 
])itliat of her friend, the for* 
er of whom had become 
•J-TTiied at her mistress's long 
•ence from home, and h:ul 
aght her at her friend’s hous**, 

’ i:e, accompanied by the 
kUow-servant, she had set out 
March of her through the 
iihedral. The apparition of 
effigy was easily explaiiietl, 

'.h* tose of terror being dis* 
red leaning against a pil* 
in a drowsy an<l stupid 
-juiliou, and turning out to 
i- or idiot, who consUntly 
.led the cbuieh, and who 
! fallen asleep during the 
uiiig •er\*ice, and being 
iixliMi in, had comfortably en* 
vonswl himself ui'on the tomb. 

It has only twice been our 
own mishap to be locked up in 
icborch. The first ml venture oc- 
•TirTwi in the grand old edifice of 
Nicholas, at Yarmouth, some 
years since, and long before 
the church had been restored 
to its present beautiful con- 
iition. Wo had been engaged 
summer evening in turning 
fpr some old and curious books 
a the restry, and our presence 
a the church wa.s utterly nn* 
hovn to those in charge. We 
attempted every possible way of 
but unsuccessfully, and 
imprisoned until eight 
‘lock the next morning. Wo 
no occurrence to alarm usof any description 
whatever, ghostly or mundane, and enjoyed 
Mv^ral hours of comfortable sleep in an old 
family j)ew. 

On the second occ4asion we were locked up in 
th* Cathedral of Amiens, with three comjtanions, 
we are tempted to relate the cii-cmnstance.s, 
example of the conrtesy and politeness for 
*hich mauy English visitoi*s become celebrated 
«atlie Continent! 

In Aug^t, 1856, we were making a little 
5‘**yat Amiens, and at the six o’clock Utblc (Vh6U 
cur of the hotels there, sat down with an 
[•■..’bli clergyman, his wife and daugliter, who 
'^*3 lust arrived from Paris, cn route for England, 
train on to Calais afcirtcd at 11 p.in., 
from their conversation it anwarod that 


The young Imly was riglit; every one hml re* 
tire<l for the night, ami we were locked up 
alone in the edifice ! E^ich door was trie<l, and 


been taken when the whirring of the cord over 
the wheel, and the slamming of the door, showed 
him how faithfully the promise was kept! The 
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were desirous, after their meal, of vLsiting 
-r c^dhedral. After some little talk together, 
that the writer was familiar with tliis 
|t!ieipal “ lion ” of the city, they asked him to 
^'tflpany tliem found, as no verger miglit be at 
-■«is)Ute in the evening. This was readily 
'.'led to, and the cathedral w’as duly reached 
^Irinlored. While standing near the tomb 
under at the west end, the young huly 
ventured the remark that all the 
had apparently retired from the 
■W, and that we alone seemed loft in the 
1 It had been a bright summer evening, 
tha building was unlighted save by tliree 
iM lamps, placed severally before the 
•Ttir, tho im^* of the Virgin, and the 
■act«ry," containing the bi-ead and wine. 


I found to be securely fastened, and the darkness 
' increa.sed to such an extent that we were obliged 
, to remove one of the three little lamps just men¬ 
tioned, and to carry it with us to direct our 
I footsteps. We discovered, at last, a small 
' vestry near tlie choir, and passing through a 
; door at the farther end, found ourselves in a 
] vaulted room, partly coal*cellar and partly 
I charnel-house, for coals and bones lay indis* 
I criminately scattered about. At one end of 
I this apartment was an oaken door, with a very 
I j)rimitive lock, and a cord above passing over a 
' jiulley, and with a weight attached to it to keep 
I close the door. Pushing back the bolt of the 
lock without difficulty, we wore at once freed 
from “durance vile,” and in tho cathedral 
close outside. The question then arose as to 
who should return through the church and re* 
place the lamp. The clergjTnan was first sug¬ 
gested, as being more used to churches than tlio 
others, but he at once declined on conscientious 
grounds ; it was a piece of superstition, he said, 
to hang lamps in such places at all, and we had 
much better leave it where we were. The 
writer, thougli a Protestant, demurred to this 
course ; we had removed the lamp and used it 
for our benefit, and it was only just that we 
should reinstate it. Eventually he took the 
duty on himself, only stipulating that his com* 
panions should hold the door open during hi.s 
short absence, that he might be in some 
measure guided by the light from without on 
bis return journey through the dark church. 
This was promised, but not a dozen steps had 


lamp was, however, rejjlaced, the dark aisles, 
vestry, and bone-house traversed with difficulty, 
but in safety, and ui»on arriving some little time 
after at the hotel, the courageous and polite 
gentleman, with his wife and daughter, weiv 
discovered in the sallc a inangcr enjoying their 
colfee : Some feeble apology was tendered by 
the former, and a bow made in return, tho ill- 
used WTitcr saying nothing, but, like tho Irish- 
man’s parrot, “tliiuking all the more.” 
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“ If you don't like me licre, why make a magic- 
lantern slide of me ! ’* 


AN OLD TEAVELLER’S ADVEN¬ 
TURES. 

Bv David Kek, 

Author of “ The Soy Slava of Bokhara," etc., etc. 

I.—BREAKTAST IN A KALMUCK TENT. 

A ! any one who 
has travelled 
much ill Eastern 
Russia must have 
seen once and 
again, upon the 
great plain that 
stretches from 
the Volga to the 
Ural, a group of 
those queer little lamp-shades of wicker-work 
and grey felt, with smoko oozing from their 
tops, ill which live—if it can be called living— 
the descendants of the once formidable Kal¬ 
mucks. Agreeable companions these wortliy 
people can hardly be called, but, as a mere 
natural curiosity, there are few creatures upon 
the face of the earth better worth looking at 
AVhat the Sanioiede is in the far north of the 
Russian Empire the Kalmuck is in tlio south— 
a sort of comlenscd wicl preserved essence of 
.‘javagery, beside which the mere ordinary bar¬ 
barism of the Russian appears absolutely civil¬ 
ised. 

It is the second morning of my voyage up the 
Volga from Astrakhan, when, as we halt at the 
villiigc of Tchomi-Yar, I espy on the bank a 
cluster of the well-known Kalmuck “kibitki,'* 
of which 1 have already seen enough and to 
spare on the long, low shores of the Don. 
Such a chance is not to be lost, e.spccially with 
a two hours’ halt in which to enjoy it. I march 
up to the nearest of the quaint little beehives, 
and, lifting the .skin curtain that masks the 
entrance, step boldly in. 

The interior thus <llsclosed is so exactly that 
of my old friembf the Samoiedcs, that for a 
moment I feci as if I liad wandered into Siberia 
by mistake. 'Hic same smoky, Toniers-like 
atmosphere ; the s.ame welter of sacks, chests, 
skins, fish*sjK*ars, cooking utensils, and wliat 
not; the same wonderful oinnium-gatherum of 
Tni.scellaiieous “properties " hanging to the tent- 
poles ; the same a.stounding collection of un¬ 
savoury smells of eveiT^' kind ; the same gnome¬ 
like figures, with tlieir brown greasy skins, long 
api.sh arms, and faces like a crushed him, 
grouped, witch-fashion, around the huge caul¬ 
dron that simmom in tlie midst. 

Availing myself of the general amazement pro¬ 
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duced by my unexpected entrance, I clutch the 
immense dirt-begrimed wooden ladle which is 
floating in the mess, and coolly proceed to help 
myself. In an instant my statiK'sque hosts break 
into a burnt of spontaueous hospitality. One 
“drags” the pot in quest of a jiossible scnip of 
mutton, a second tugs from his capacious iiocket 
a pasty lump of rye-bread, covered with hairs 
and bits of straw, wliilc a third kindly invites 
me to seat myself on a newly-flayed sheepskin, 
which he places raw side upward as a delicate 
attention to my white linen pants. 

Thus esUblished, 1 go in valiantly at the 
“soup a la Calmouque ”—nn astounding mix¬ 
ture of tea-leaves, mutton suet, rye-flour, milk, 
and rancid butter, sufficient to staitle a dervish. 
However, it is rather ton late for me to have any 
scruples, after eating boiled camel on theste.p]>es 
of Central Asia, and seeing the Kliivans put 
salt in their tea instead of sugar, and the Kirgaiz 
flavour theirs with ciimamoD and rancid fat. 1 
do full justice to the priinitive cookery, although 
it must be owned that my pcrformaiico makes 
but a sorry figure beside the Homeric a])petite 
of my entertainers, wlio go to work as if—like 
Logi ill the old Scandinavian legend—they could 
swallow not merely tlie food, but the cauldron 
itself to boot. 

My appreciation of their cuisine evidently 
gratifies the worthy .savages, who season my 
last spoonful with a few scrapings from a thick 
brown mass which looks very much like a cake 
of bad tobacco, but •which is in reality a genuine 
sample of the famous “ bri(‘k-tea ” of Tartar}^ 
the weight of which every camel in Central Asia 
knows to his cost. Indeed, so perfectly friendly 
accl inofTensiva is their hcliaviour, that one 
might well find it difficult to imagine howr such 
a race can ever have been the terrible destroyers 
whicli histoiy repre.sents them, althongli their 
appearance in certainly goblin enough to frighten 
the stoutest-hearted enemy upon the face of the 
earth. 

Breakfast over, it behoves me to think of re¬ 
turning to the steamer, and on ri.sing to depart 
I contrive to slip a .silver twenty-kopeck piece 
(twelve cents) into the ladlo while handing it 
back to the old chief, as deftly as if 1 had prac¬ 
tised at a state election. At this flagrant viola¬ 
tion of Kalmuck etiquette a murmur of dis¬ 
pleasure runs around the circle, and more than 
one voice is raised in vehement protest; but I 
stand my ground firmly, and answer, with un¬ 
abashed confidence, that my training enjoins the 
acknowledgment of one benefit by another. The 
honest barbarians readily accept the explanation, 
and with a farewell shake of their greasy paws 
—which makes me feci as if I had caught a live 
salmon by the tail—I divo under the curtain 
and make a dramatic exit. 

I had several more “Kalmuck breakfa.sts” 
later on while crossing tho Asiatic steppes, but 
this first one may fairly stand for all. 


II.—FACE TO FACE WITH A TIGER BY 
MOONLIGHT. 

Night Upon the Nerbuddah River, in Central 
India. Nothing to break the dense black mass 
of the impenetrable jungle, except the faint 
twinkle of the starlight upon the smooth, swift¬ 
flowing stream in its midst; not a sign of human 
life, save tho little one-storoyed cottage with its 
trim, white verandah, which shelters the two 
English engineers who are surveying tliis gloomy 
region in tlie interests of a future railway. Both 
have had a long and hard day’s work, and Harry 
Vane, the elder of tho two, has gone to bed 
earlier than usu.al, never doubting tnat his com¬ 
panion will speedily follow his example. 

This, however, was by no means Frank 
Morlcy’s intention. He had overheard one of 
hi.s native attendants declaring that there was a 
tiger somewhere in the neighbourhood, and tho 
chance of taking the scalp of a “ real Bengal ” 
in his first season “up country” w’os a tempta¬ 
tion not to be resisted. Hurry's first snore had 
hardly announced that he wassafely disposed of, 
when a dark figure came stealing along tlic 
verandah, glided like a shadow acrossS the space 
between tlie house and the bnmboostockade that 



encircled it, and nimbly .scaling tho fence 
disappeared into the black shadows of the 
surrounding jungle. 

Morley—for he it was—had already chosen his 
post of ambush, and cliosen it well. The house 
stood ux»on a steep bluff overhanging the river, 
with which it communicated by a flight of steps 
cut in the rock ; but, a few hundred yards 
farther on, tlie high bank sloped down into a 
hollow, evidently a favourite diinking-p!aco (as 
the tracks that covered it showed) with the “ big 
game ” of the neighhourliood. A little way 
dowTi this slope grew a solitary tree, whicli, 
though small compared with some of the giants 
around it, was quite large enough to afford a com¬ 
modious perch. The young sportsman climbed 
acros.s into the lowest fork, and laying his rifle 
on his lap, aw’aited the monster’seoming. 

Dreary, dreary work, crouching there in the 
depth of that gloomy forest, with every nerve 
.strained to the utmo.st, and not a sound to break 
the ghostly silence except the moan of the night 
wind, the hoarse “sough” of the dark river, and 
at times, far away in the unseen dt-pth.'s beyond, 
the scream of a bird of prey, or the maniac laugh 
of the hyena. At first all was shrouded in dark¬ 
ness, but at length tho full moon rose in all her 
splendour, throwing into sharp relief the rocky 
banks and the ma.sses of wooding that crowned 
them, and making the black, sullen stream 
glitter like a sheet of silver. But still no tigei 
nor any sign of one. 

“ Bother the lazy brute, keeping a fellow 
waiting this way ! ’ growled l^Iorley, as crossly 
as if tlie tiger had made an apjiointnieDt with 
him by letter. “ Just like these f>erverse beasts ; 
when one don’t want them they're safe to turn 
up, and when one would give any money for a 
sighof one, there ain’t the tiji of a tail to be 
seen ! ” 

Few truer sayings have ever been uttered than 
the old Latin jiroverb which .speak.s of “ wishe.s 
granted by tlm gods in their anger.” With tho 
complaint still on his lips, he turned his head, 
and—saw on the to)> of the bank behind him, 
within easy reach of his jierch, the largest tiger 
he had ever seen ! 

His wish was granted, and no mistake I So 
close was the monster, that he could feel its hot 
fetid breath, and count every one of the huge 
wliite fangs which glittered so ominously in the 
moonlight. That the tiger saw hij?i quite as 
plainly there could be no doubt whatever, for 
in that dazzling brightness a smaller object 
would have been clear at thrice the distance, 
and the boughs among which he sat were almost 
bare of foliage. And so, without sound or motion, 
the man and the beast, alone beneath the almost 
unearthly splendour of tho moonlight, stood 
looking hxedly into each other’s eyes. 

Then, in that moment of supreme terror, 
Frank Morley, as tho fierce eyes glared into his, 
saw once more, in a sudden flash of memory 
the old jiaper-covcred volume of “ The Juvenile 
Buffon,” which had been liis first study in 
natural history, and tiic very p.age on whict 
stood the quaint old woodcut repre.senting tlu 
Bengal Tiger. He remembered how lie bad 
tried to colour it, and how vexed lie wa? 
because the yellow and black strii>es irould run 
into each other and make a daub ; and the 
crabbed old engraving stood before him as 
plainly as if it were there in bodily presence in 
place of tlie terrible original. 

But, defenceless as he was (for his body had 
sunk down into tho fork of the tree, so tliat before 
he could get himself into a position to fire his fate 
would be sealed), the tiger, whether already 
glutted with prey, or disanned by bis perfect 
immobility, showed no di.Hj>osition to attack 
him. Tho cruel eyes still lield him with their 
lurid gleam, but tlie huge form was motion¬ 
less a.'j a statue ; and in that dead silence he 
could hear the rise and full of its heavy 
breathing. 

At‘length—after how long a time Morley 
could never liave told, altliough, before it 
ended, he had solemnly (lisowjied tiger-shooting 
at least twenty time.s over—tlic monster begac 
to move slowly away. It turned suddenly, 
looked at him once more, and then, as if satis¬ 
fied that nothing was to bo feared from hiui; 
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T po.'Jthim down into the hollow, the tip of 
•• waving tail almost touching him whoiv he 


Hullo ! who’s there ?" ahontcil Harr)- Vane, 
'.<0.1 from his di-eams of tiger-stalking by the 
,r ting-in of something that mighl well have 
rfii ihi'taken for a tig«T itself. 

“Tiger!’’ answere^l a gasping voii-e, whieh 
.V n hr could barely recognise'. “ L’p with you, 

T!i" speakf ' was !io other tlian Frank 
'' '•i'V, who, with his eh>tli<*s living in taTt«“rs, 
■! th** blool from s«*veral drop thorn senitiTu s 
•isling with the |m rspintinn that p<»iire<l 
ui his red-hot face, stocal before hU startled 
..i irnie like a spectre. 

Hut the one wonl “ tiger** was quite enough 
the veteran siiorUnian. He was up and 
' s-d almost betore Morh y hail time to ex- 
which way the be;Lst had gone. JIi.s 
.r.-r-servant, Ahmed, was rca<ly ijuitc as scon 
• ICS master ; and the thr-e men started 
• giiiiled bv the huge round footprints which 

..ft earth Leld like wax. 

I’.v sunrise the “ royal Ih-ngal ’’ lay dead 
’• 'i l' the river with a two-uuiice Iwll through his 
I’l ; and thus did Frank Moil> y ke-q) his 
:' he of giving up tiger-shooting for ever 1 



A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 
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x Apiil the misery 
of the prisoners 
renched its Iieight, 
when Bcurxy ap- 
peared ainonp 
them, tlio natural 
result of their con¬ 
finement and un¬ 
wholesome diet. 
This virulent and loathsome 
disease spread so fast that 
the gaol was soon turned 
into a hospital. The young 
and active came off best, who 
were still strong enough to fol¬ 
low the doctor's advice, in Itcep 
ing afoot and practising every 
athletic exercise pennitted by 
their circumstances. But few 
' V' could boar up against the genend 
V dejection, and those who were 

unable to rouse themselves from 
•iirir scanty blankets became truly wretched 
fjbjects; large discoloured blotches broke 
f'Ut over their bodies; pieces of morbid 
fii sh fell away from them; their gums 
Uackened and the teeth grew loose and 
'hopped out; their joints were racked 
'vitli pain, and in some cases the bmbs 
Welled or shrivelled, leaving the poor 
P'Ucpws cripples for life. Mediciuo could 
’■0 little for them, till the snows begun 
to melt and the green herbs to shoot 
"p with all the luxuriance of a Ciin.adian 
spring. Then, while their sufferings 
were increased by the impirudent use of 
melted snow water, one of them was 
allowed to go out with a basket to collect 
grass, onions, garlic, and what other poor 
regotahles could bo found, which were 
eagerly seized upon and ravenously de¬ 
voured by all who coidd struggle for a 
Aarc of these salutary dainties. Fresh 
beef, also, which had been kept frozen 
through the winter, was now supplied to 
ibem by order of the governor. 


1 Early in May, the wan and emaciated 
I hand heard sounds of joy and triumph 
through the city, which foreboded no good 
news for them. The fact was that two 
ships, beating through the ice, had suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing the garrison a large 
reinforcement of men and stores. Thus 
strengthened, the British sallied out, and 
the Amcrieuin force, which for gome time 
hod been able to do nothing but keep up a 
blockade on the roads into the city,retreated 
in ho-sto and disorder. A few stragglers, 
captureel in the retreat, were brought to 
the gaol, and let its inmates know for the 
first time what hod been going on without 
eluring these weary months. 

Though now di'prived of all hope of 
succour from their friends, the lot of the 
pri.soners was much ameliorated by the 
raising of th^ blockade. Abundance of 
fresh provisions, bread, vegetables, and 
newly-killed beef were brought into the 
city, and the scurvy-stricken patients had a 
salutary change of diet. About this time, 
too, their troublesome irons were knockiul 
off, so that they were able to move about 
and stir their blood without fear or re¬ 
striction. But when the convalescents 
would be playing at fives, or some such 
game, if any one eat down ho was seized 
with violiuit pains which would prt-vent 
him rising for hours. The same pains at¬ 
tached them in lying down in bed; and 
tliey were obliged to keep standing all day 
and even to take their food in that posture. 
It was many weeks before this effect of the 
disease could be shaken off by the most 
active, and the dispirited victims, who could 
not find heart to exert themselves, wore 
troubled much longer, and returned hob¬ 
bling to their homes, never to forget what 
they had suffered in a British prison. 

A little later each of the prisoners was sup- 
pdied with a clean shirt, a luxury which no 
one can appreciate who does not know what 
it is to live for weeks in rags and squalor, 
tormented by vermin and cold. Henry’s 
one shirt had soon been worn out by wash¬ 
ing, which, like the rest, he was obliged to 
do for himself, sitting by wrapped in his 
blanket till the garment was dry. A good- 
natured officer, who knew something of his 
family, and had often brought him pre¬ 
sents of food, pressed him to accent a loan 
of enough money to buy a suit of clothes, 
but ho stuck to his determination to bo at 
no expense tohis father. The officer, how¬ 
ever, insisted on forcing upon him a small 
sum, out of which ho bought a pair of 
breeches, and spent what was left in cheese, 
sugar, tea, coffee, and tobacco, as a treat 
to his messmates. His own generous na¬ 
ture is probably the cxjilanation of so much 
generosity being shown to him. Penniless 
again, but getting better every day, he 
needed nothing more to recover some of 
his old mirth and lightheartedness. 

The short Canadian summer now came 
on rapidly, and if it had not been an un¬ 
usually cold one the pent-up captives 
would perhaps have suffered from the heat 
scarcely less than they had done from the 
severe winter. But Henry passes over June 
and July as if impmtient to tell us how, in 
the beginning of August, they received the 
joyful news that they were to be sent on 
parole to Xew York and there exchanged 
tor British prisoners. Never did school¬ 
boys hail a breaking-up with more exulta¬ 
tion. 

On the last day discipline was so far re¬ 
laxed that our hero and some others were 
allowed to take a walk through the city, 
attended by an officer. Their first visit 
was to the shallow grave in which their 


beloved general's coffin had been tmn- 
porarily laid. Then they inspr-cted tho 
scene of their fatal fight, passed by the 
ruins of the houses in which they had 
taken their stand, and wondered at their 
own temerity in hoping to overcome such 
defences. WTicn tho gate of their “ detest¬ 
able dwelling" closed u]K>n them again, 
confinement even for a night seemed all tho 
more grievons after this taste of litrerty. 

But next day they were marched down 
in a body to the water-side and embarked 
on board five transports. On thus return¬ 
ing to the outside world Henry’s first news 
was from a prisoner, taken in June, who 
had shortly before seen his parents and 
family, and brought a message from them 
that they were all well— a joyful messago 
to a boy who had not heard from home for 
nearly a year, and for seven months had 
been shut up from all intelligence of public 
or private affairs. 

On the loth of August tho transport* 
sailed, convoyed by a frigate, the captain 
of which was brother to tho midshipman 
that we saw taken prisoner at Point Levi. 
They had, on the whole, favourable weather, 
and cast anchor before New York on the 
11th of September, having performed tho 
journey in as many days as it now tokos 
hours. 

Here, however, with freedom close at 
hand, they had to submit to a tedious 
delay. Tho Americans having recently 
been defeated in tho neighbourhood of New 
York, prisoners from their side were rather 
a drug in tho market, and the negotiations 
for exchange went slowly on. For several 
weeks the poor fellows from Quebec re¬ 
mained on board the transports, in sight of 
the friendly shore, tantalised every day by 
reports that they were about to be landed, 
yet again and again disappointed, till they 
began to fear that their release woold 
never come. 

So intolerable did the suspense become, 
that two of the prisoners, tlio red-chedmd 
medical student who bad played that trkde 
on the nun, and a man named Blair, re¬ 
solved to disregard their parole and mako 
sure of their liberty by a bold stroke. This 
is the story of their escape as related by 
Henry in his curious stylo. 

“Gibson and Blair in the evening, 
dressed in shirts and trousers, were upon 
the main deck with their customary flapped 
hats upon their heads. Gibson gave me a 
squeeze of the hand in token of farewell; 
ho was greeted kindly, for he was the 
brother of my soul. He and his compankn 
went to the forecastle, where there were 
two large Newfoimdlund dogs, each of 
which had his party, or rather partisans, 
among the crew. These the^SdventUrera 
hissed at each other; the dogs, being en¬ 
gaged with their usual furj’, attracted the 
attention of the sailors and many of the 
prisoners. They took the opportunity of 
stripping and letting themselves down at 
the DOW into the water. Leaning over the 
sides of the shij), in company with some 
friends in the secret, and unreg.trdfid of 
the dogs, we awaited tho management of 
tho flight. The last lighted cloud appeared 
low in the west: something extraordinary 
passed along the side. A foolish fellow 
asked, ‘ What is that ? ’ 

‘“A wave; a mere deception of the sight,’ 
was answered. 

“ It was the head of Gibson, covered by 
his large black hat. Within a few yardsof 
Gibson came Blair, but with a smidler hat 
ho was obvious; his white skin discovered 
him, but luckily the attention of the iffxo- 
ramits was engaged another way. These.- 
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CSICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 


VI.—FIKUHXO. 





|iEi.D]NO, like tmt- 
ting and bowHog, 
caoDot be acquired 
without aasiduouE 
practice. lU im> 

portance U too 
ufteu under-rated, 
and many people 
8eem to fancy that 
there U nothing 
easier than to 6eld 
pro|>orly, and that 
It does not so much 
matter if a team 
is rather weak in 
that department. 

I A good heldHiuan 
who cannot bat at 
all is worth more 
in an eleven than an average batsman who 
cannot field—matches aro won not only by the 
runs got, but by the runs saved. 


I it is hard, the reason being that when the ground 
is soft the ball rolls slowly, and fast rnnners can 
c.asily steal a run if the men are not pretty 
close in. 

A ^reat deal depends on the positions to which 
the dilferent men are assigned, and on the vary¬ 
ing play of the batsmen. Most batsmen liave 
favourite strokes, and it is in the way in which 
tliese are noted and provided for that the 
efficiency of the field depends. 

Not only should the fieldsmen watch every ball 
tliat is bowled, but they should particularly keep 
an eye on the batsman, so as to anticipate, if 
possible, where ho means to hit the ball, and 
thus get a good start of it and save a run or two. 
The Mwlcr also should bo watched, especially 
I by the out-fieldsmen, so that they can at once 
I obey his signs when he wants them to change 
I their positions to suit some particular manoeuvre. 

I Ix>ng-9toppiDg is a capital school for general 
' fielding; a man who can long-stop well can field 
, anywhere. Practise catching; get, if you can, 
some one to hit high catches from the bat. It 
! is astonisliing what a difference there is in the 
. way a catch comes off a bat from what it does 
i from a throw. Throwing catches afford good 
j practice, and it is a good plan at the fall of each 
wicket during a match to throw about a few, 
1 more especially to the out-fielders. 


you are not far from the wicket, throw the ball 
direct into the wicket-keeperV hands, and do not 
allow it to touch the grouud, as it may shoot or 
break back(atld generally does) More it reaches 
him. Such a mrae of return is often most d)in- 
geroiis, and is just as reprehensible as the foolish 
practice of hurling the Wl wildly at the wicket- 
Keeper or bowler when there is no chance uf 
saving the run or running the men out. 

A wicket-keeper w ears gloves to protect his 
hands, a bowler does not; and as it is of import¬ 
ance that the bowler should not be hurt, the 
wicket-keeper should receive as many balls os 
possible, and fielders should never throw in to 
the bowder’s wicket unless for some very good 
reason. Throw low and throw straight; the 
greater the curve the greater the time the ball 
takes to get to the wicket 

All out-fieldsmen should be good throwers 
and good runners ; fast running with a quick 
start is a great advantage for fiddsmen, and is 
the cause of the saving of a multitude of runs. 
For nuick starting, you want a good foothold ; 
it will never do to slip, and so spikes of some 
sort are requisite ; there is plenty of choice as 
to variety, from ordinary hoonoils upwards, but 
short spikes that screw into the boot are, 1 
think, the best. Boots arc better than shoes, 
especially for bowlers. 
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A fieldsman should be blessed witli activity, 
strength, and pluck—if he shrinks from or funks 
a ball he is sure to miss it—and above all 
thiega he should always be ou the alert and 
'«^atca every ball that is bowled, never standing 
still with hands in pocket and eyes gazing on 
vacancy. He should not talk except when the 
wicket is down—there is nothing more denioral- 
to good play or more annoying to some 
batsmen than to hear gossip more or less, prin- 
•cipally less, amusing going on while the ball is 
being bowled. A batsmau bos quite enough to 
i 4o to attend to the game. 

' In placing a field, always bear in mind that 
I the men should be stood either close enough in to 
I save a single, or as far out as they can go to save 
I «two, and that when the ground is soft you can 
I flace them nearer to save the single than when 


A good fielder does not stay for the ball to 1 
come to him, but hastens to meet it, and does ' 
not throw his arm about and threaten to throw i 
the ball, but picks it up and dashes it in in one I 
motion. He always tnes at a catcli if anywhere j 
within a reasonable distance of him, and is | 
never content to stand still and secure it on the I 
long-hop if he can manage to run in before it : 
touches the ground. No man can tell what j 
balls it is possible to catcli unless he tries at | 
them. I 

“ Throw straight at my nose ! ” Surrey Ste- I 
phenson used to say, and no better advice could | 
DC given. The ball is thrown up by the field I 
for the wicket-keeper to stop and put the wicket i 
down with, if he can, and there is no object in 
j fieldsmen taking shots at the wicket which do 
not hit it once in a hundred times. If, then, 


In catching always give with the ball. Swift 
catches are frequently made by men who appa¬ 
rently muff easy ones, because their hands in¬ 
voluntarily give back with one and remain 
unmoved at the a))proach of the other, and the 
ball jumps out. Practise catching with either 
hand, but in a match always catch with the two 
hands if you can manage it; a ball w*ith a 
twist OQ is most difficult to hold with one hand, 
but can easily be caught by two. 

If you happen to miss a catch, do not stop 
and look astonished, but scurry away after the 
ball and save the runs ; a man can be forgiven 
for missing a catch occasionally, “such things 
happen in the best regulated ” teams, and the 
best jdayers will sometimes let the ball drop, 
but it is unpardonable for a man in the field 
after missing a catch to sheepishly pick up the 
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ball after a lengthened pause, and then fling it 
in like a madman, as we often see done. He 
cannot possibly do any good, and he may do a 
great deal of harm. 

Tlie wicket-keeper should .stand w'cil up to his 
wick»*t, right leg forward and left buck, a i>osition 
in which he will find it easier to take the leg- 
balls than in any other. He should always be 
on the look out and never tire, and should try 
and take every ball, and never think that a ball 
is going to be hit by the batsman, and give it np, 
as some wicket-kcc|>ers do. The one he does 
not attempt to tike is almost sure by tlie lawr of 
contraries to be a chance and to be mi.ssed by liis 
carelessncas. He ought never to leave his wicket 
unless the ball rolls but a very little way from 
him ; he should take every ball he can, and save 
the longstop as much aa possible, and always 
keep liis wits clear and be ready to stum]> the 
b.at.sman should he be out of his ground for a 
second. Men have been .stumped out for lifting 
their right leg just to give a hitch to their 
trousers, for sitting on the grass to recover their 
wind and dipping hold of their bat handle during 
a sneeze, for twitching np the right foot in draw¬ 
ing a ball, and though these are refinements in 
die art of wicket-keeping, they serve to show* that 
iie man with the gloves should be wide awake, 
jt is a good plan for the captain to keep wicket, 
and to direct his field by signs, a.s the batsman 
is then, unless very w’ary, kept in the dark as to 
their movements. 

Longstop should stand just far enough back 
to save the run, and should have a very quick 
return. He should place himself a little to the 
leg side of the wicket, ns, if a right-handed man, 
he will thus find it easier to stop the ball, the 
liantl wbicli is quickest boiug nearest its probable 
track. A bdl coming to the right is easier 
stopped by the right hand than by the left, and 
the wickct-kecnor i.s more likely to take the ball 
on the oil’ side than on the leg. He .should 
always be prepared for the ball being turned a 
little out of its course, keep his eye on it from 
the instant it leaves tlie bowler'.s hand, be ready 
for tips, draws, and .snicks, and backup without 
the loss of a moment. 

Short-slip has little running to do, hence he 
is generally the bowler at the end he stands at, 
for a howler is useless if blown and unsteady. 
According to the speed of the bowling the posi¬ 
tion of short-slin will alter ; for fast bowling he 
shoitld go a good way back, because if he stands 
near, and the ball is snicked, it readies and 
passes him before he can see it, and a catch is 
thus missed, which a few yards in the rear would 
have sliot into his hand.s. For slow bowling he , 
should stand nearer and squarer, as the hall will ' 
not reach him from off the edge of the bat if too 
far away. Short-slip should be one of tlic first to ! 
back up the wncket-kceper, and takes liis place if 
he ever leaves Ills wicket. I 

Long-slip—or third man, who is, perhaps, 
rather a middle-slip, being long-slip placed in 
close enough to save the run—is one of the 
hardest places in the field to fill satisfactorily, 
as the hall, flying off the bat-edge, takes a great 
deal of twist’ when it touches tlie ground, an«l 
is most likely to be missed unless you get well 
in front of it. Long-slip is expected to meet 
the ball, and to get it in quickly so as to save 
the nm or take the wicket. 

Point should be a sharp one to be of any use. 
He has to change his position for different .styles 
of bowling, ami get far out for fast bowling, 
dose in for slow. He should follow every ball 
with liis eye until it hits the bat, and spring 
forwanl and secure it if played anywhere near 
liim. He should back up promptly at either 
wi(;ket, be a sure catch w’ith either hand, have 
an eye like an eagle, and stop the liard hits 
wliich would go for many runs as well to the 
right as to the left of him. If aliowler sends in 
the ball wildly he inu.st keep away a little, bnt 
if the bowler is straight on tlie wicket lio can 
stand close in and almost snap the ball off the 
bat. 

Cover-point is another imjwitant place, and 
not an easy one to till w«'ll. He should be good 
at running and catching, ami well aecjuuinted 
with the many ways a ball can twist. He should 
1 ve a long reach and a good aim. 


Mid-off is one of the ea.siest places in the 
field, a ball hit to mid-wicket having so seldom 
any spin on it. However, lie may have to stop 
some hard drives, and should be a fearles-s catch. 
He ought to back up well at the bow ler's w icket. 

Loiigfield-oll’, or long-olf, requires a good 
thrower, a good catch, aud, if possible, a man 
who has been there before. You very often sec 
a man at long-field who has always up to then 
been placed near the wicket, and the experiment 
is sc-ldom successful. A man may be ever so 
good close up, but he will not make long catches 
unless constantly pnujtising. 

Long-on requires the same qualifications. 

Mid-on is j^nerally an easy jdacc to fill. Put 
your weak man here. Of course, this depends 
on the batsman’s play and the bowling, but the 
rule is good. 

Short-leg, w’here the biggest duffer is gene¬ 
rally put, is not such an e isy place as it looks, 
and the duffer could be Ix'tter disiiosed of else- 
where. Short-leg always has plenty to do, aud 
should back up well at either wicket. 1 

Long-leg. Never put a bad man at long-leg ; 
you must have a good fieltlsman, a man who can 
run, and, above everything, throw, well, swift, 
and straight. He should mind the tw’ist, and 
never send in the ball with a rocket-like flight, 
which only checks its speed ; and most assuredly 
he should never be under the painful necessity 
of winding himself up by whirling his arm round 
and round before he parts with the ball. He 
should pick it up and throw it in with one 
action; many a man is run out by a quick, 
accurate, low-throwring long-log. 

It only remains to say that, as a rule, when 
** over ” is called the fieldsmen do not all take 
up the same places on the opposite side of tlio 
wicket, but mter, so as to s:ive time. Loiig- 
ficld-off becomes long-on ; slip bccoiiics bowler ; 
mid-off or cover-iioint go to long-leg, and so on, 
a.s shown in the Slashington ana Motherwit 
match. A left-handed batsman is a nuisance, 
as the field has to be reversed every time a single 
or three is scored during the over. There should 
be no difficulty in this with fieldsmen who are 
up to their work ; it seems very easy, once you 
have taken up a position, to walk back to it, 
but it is astonishing how many moderate players 
require telling every change. 

{To be continued.) 


KEPT IK, 

BAr.KKU^MAJOE loquitur: 

It’s hard that I must stop behind 
Whilst all the other fellows play ; 

If it would rain I shouldn’t mind, 

But it is such a splendid day ! 

What stuff to make a fellow learn, 

A useless lot of liStiu verse, 

Aud then translate the whole concern 
To make a wretched business woi'sc. 

How could I help it if my ball 

Went through the doctor’s window pane, 

And broke a picture on the wall ? 

Virgil won’t mend the glass again. 

Well, never mind, I’ll learn tliis stuff, 

And get out for the final game, 

Although I think it’s precious roi:gli 
I’pon a fellow all the same. 

Now, ^'/acilis descensus esl," 

“ To go down is an easy act; ” 

If my experience is a lest. 

In school that's an undoubted fact. 

“ j'tvcrnus: ” who on earth wa.s that; 

I Or where on earth, if ’tis a town ?— 

I I’d like to get my pads and bat 
I And shy this dictionary down. 


How they are cheering ! What a row : 

Ha ! Jones has hit a drive for four. 
That duffer Brown is bowling now’, 

If I were in I’d make a score. 

But llicre, my verses won’t get done 
By looking at that cricket match, 

So I’ll— Why, Crabl) is out for one; 
Jiravo ! that w'aa a clever catch. 

Srd rcvocarc," verb in nr, 

There ! just my luck—that page i.s tora; 
Diy rubbish all! if Fd my way 
Old Virgil wouldn’t have been born 

PAUL IILAKE. 


THE BOY THAT BUILT A BEIDGE: 

AND OTHER CLEVELAND TALES. 

T N the heart of Cleveland, in the gorge of the 
E.sk, about nine mile.s from Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, the rowl from Egton into Glaisdalc 
is carried over the turbulent river by a stone 
bridge. In the centre of a parap(*t, facing the 
roadway, one stone rises above the line and boars 
the monogram and date, “F., 1619.” 

About the year 1590, a i»oor orphan lad of 
Glaisdale, Thomas Ferris, had work on the 
Egton side of the dale, whicrh he had to reach 
by crossing a ford here. Many a time wjis he 
deprived of his day’s work —and consequently of 
his day’s food—by the floo<ls which rendered 
the ford imj»assablo, -and he was frequently 
obliged to beg his bread from the farmers. But 
with all the faitli and confidence of boyhood he 
used to say, “ When I get rich I will build a 
bridge there! ” 

The boy went to Hull, got employment, 
worked with diligence and skill, prospered, bt‘- 
came a re.s])ected citizen, and ultimately alder¬ 
man and mayor. He did not forget his early 
diliiculties nor his early vow, and in due time 
constructed the stone bridge which bears his 
monogram, and which is known by the name of 
“The Beggar’s Bridge,” the name being a 
further memorial of the deed. He also founded 
and endowed at Hull the chaiity called the 
“ Trinity House ” for the poor, and almshouses 
for twelve w'idows. 

Ho died in 1631, and lies buried in Trinity 
Church at Hull, witli a bit of Latin for his epi¬ 
taph, after the fashion of those times, contain¬ 
ing a punning allusion to his ow n name, “ Quod 
sum fucris.” 

Such was the beginning and end of Thomas 
Ferris—a name which surely ought to be held in 
grateful recollection there as elsewhere—and his 
history furnishes one of many instances of self- 
made men, who in adverse circumstances, by 
their own strong will, patience, and peraeverance, 
have conquered obstacles and won prizes in life. 

The briilge is in a most romantic spot, but 
the exquisite features of the landscape arc, it 
must be confessed, somewhat obscured by the 
railway which now threads the valley, and still 
more by the huge furnaces of tlie Glaisdale iron- 
smelting w’ork.s, which offend the woods by their 
clouds of black smoke. 

Cleveland, formerly famous only for its breed 
of horses and its grouse moors, ha-s now become 
celebrated for its iron, wLicli is extracted by 
easy mining from the hills. About thirty years 
ago, Mr. A’aughan, on a shooting party wander¬ 
ing over the hills, picked up a stone w’hich he 
said was iron. Tliis was contradicted and dis¬ 
believed by the others of the party, and he ex¬ 
claimed that “ if it were not iron he would tat 
it I ” The stone was sent to Newcastle, aiul 
after some time cooked for him by an l 

this incident of discovery w'as the foundation of 
the immense industry and wealth wliich Iiav'* 
flowed into these parts. The trade in Cleveland 
iron is now at a lower ebb than it has been, but 
its imjrortaui'c cannot easily be exaggerated, 
since it furriislies about one-third of the total 
amount of iron sold in Great Britain. 

Another anecdote concerning the.se ]virts I 
annex :—“ One Sunday monring a shejdierd in 



>>wton Dale, of the Cleveland Hill di'<trict, 
was induced by the uneasiness of his dog to 
follow the animal to the clitrs, and there found 
at the foot of the i>oiut known os ‘ Kigle Kye,’ 
a cliff of forty or fifty feet, a man sitting on a 
rt>‘k in a state of great exhaustion. He staterl, 
after being wanneii ami nouri.slusl in a cottage, 
that his name was Evans Williams, and he was 
a Wi-Uh miner out of employment, and had 
tramped the country to the Yorkshire inines. 
He was in Pickering on Wednejwlay, and left 
tht re to go to Kosedale, attempting to cross the 
moors. In trying to scale tho clitf he lost foot¬ 
hold and fell back, and rememhors no more till 
Niturday, when the dog w;is licking his hands 
and face. He rvraernbered the tiuins passing 
in the valley on Saturday night, but was too 
weak to move. Ho had lost a great deal of 
llooi from a wound on the head, ami had dis- 
loratcd one shoulder. Having lu^en attended to, 
a subscription was made, and on Monday he 
was sent home to Hristol.’* This was in Jamiarv, 
1970. Such incidents are long reuu*ml)eri.'d and 
talked about in rural districts. 


TENCH-FISHING FOR BOYS. 

Dy an Oi,d Hand. 

T hk Tench [C'jpri- 
nits tiiKo) may 
1)6 found in most of 
the rivers, lakes, 
anil ponds through¬ 
out England ; but 
although they thrive 
well in running 
water, 1 have found 
that in rivers they 
afTonl little, if, in¬ 
deed, any sport to 
the angler. For 
m.any years I have 
fished with a great variety of baits, and at 
ill seasons, in a river that is well-stocked witli 
them, but not one tench Iiave I ever taken 
iait I must admit, however, that occasionally 
-perhaps onco or twice in a season—I have 
liranl of one being caught, and then it has been 
a good one. 

However, it is not the good fortune of every 
angler to live in tho neighbourhood of a 
fiver or lake, but ponds are found all over the 
‘‘•'untiy, and it is for tench-fi.shing in ponds that 
the few brief hints I will now proceed to give 
may prove wrviceablo. 

On most heavy-land farms ponds oro plentiful | 
enough, and it will be Ivest in all cascii for the 
wgler to obtain ponnlssion from tlio occupier of 
the land to try his skill in them before going to 
fidu Pemussiou will, a.s a rule, be readily 
I pranted if the request is made politely, and if 
j IMmwes are given not to leave gates oi)cn, 
lr?ak gaps througli fences, or trample down the 
crops. 

These promise.^, it is needless to remark, 

' should in all cases be rigorously observed. No- 
\ thing is more irritating to a farmer tlian to have 
hw own or his neighbour’s cattle stray amongst 
the growing crops tlirough the neglect, wilful or 
otherwise, of those to whom he has granted 
^Ronal privilcgc.s ; and a boy who weuld 
fldiberately walk througli a field of growing 
com in oMer to .save himself the trouble of 
^oing round by the hedge, must not lie sur- 
rnsed if the farmer peremptorily turns him oH 
the land. 

A suitable pond having been discovered, and 
to visit it obtained, the next thing to be 
is to ascertain whether it contains any 
kneh. Questioning the rustics will not gene- 

i 
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rally bo very siitisfactory, except to find out 
whether tho jxind dries up during hot summers. 

On the whole the safest plan i.s to give the 
pl.'^ce a fair trial. A visit in the middle of tho 
day wlien the sun is shining brightly will often 
enable tho angler to ace the fish—if there are 
any—swimming about near tho surface of the 
water ; but it would be useless to angle for them 
tlien. 

If the pon<l Is very much overgrown with 
wewls, it will he De('e.H.sary to clear one or two 
holes in them a few yards in diameter. This 
can be <lone with a rake, and if the shaft is not 
long enough, a piece of rope will lengthen it 
alino.st (ul libitum. A handful or two of worms 


below’. Somctiiucfi, after a shy nibble or two, 
the fisli will apparently leave the bait. It is a 
good plan in such case.s to draw the worm a 
little from tlic fish. This can be done gently, 
and it is very’ likely to encourage a second and 
bolder attempt on the part of the tench to make 
the tempting bait entirely Lis ow’n. 

Very early in tho morning and in the evening 
the angler will find the tench most inclined to 
feed. I liave cauglit them oce.asionally in tho 
mkUllo of the day, but then they were very 
small ones. During warm, cloudy evenings in 
July and August I have had the best sport, but 
tench arc very capricious in the matter of biting. 
Anyhow, they will not stand being often dis- 


chopjK'd up into small pieces may be throwni in 
a day or two before the angler goes to fish in 
earnest. This will have tho effect of drawing 
the tench together, an<l of giving tliem a taste 
of tho fare al jout to be provided for them by the 
angler. 

Tho rod and line recommended for perch- 
fisliing will do very' well for tench, but the gut 
collar at the end of tho line may be finer. The 
hook should be small—No. 7 is about the size— 
fine ill the wire, of good material, and very 
.sliarp. 

I remember once completely sjwiling a pond 
through not examining the j»oint of my hook. 
Tho pond was situated in the middle of a thick 
wood, and contained some c.apital fish ; but as 
th'-y were rather alow biters, I had taken a 
couple of rods with me. It was getting luto 
wlieii I began to fish, but, as it happened, the 
tench were well on the fec<l that evening, for J 
l>cfore I had time to put my second rod together ; 
I hod a bite at my first. 

If 1 remember rightly, I had caught four 
tench with my first ro<l by tlie lime my second 
■ was ready for use. While pullingout my fourth 
I fish I had my second rod, already baited, in my 
left h.and ; and, in order to gain time, as 1 
thought, 1 put the line in tho water while 1 
baited the other rod for use in another place. I 
soon had a fish on the second rod, but on strik¬ 
ing I merely hehl him for a second or two and 
then lost him. Tlireo times in quick succession 
the same thing hapiK’iicd, and then not another 
bite could I got. Tlie scratched fish had com¬ 
municated their ideas on the subject of worms 
to the others, and they (luickly and unanimously 
decided that as an article of food they were 
“ uncanny,” and left them alone. On examin¬ 
ing my hook afterwards I found that the point 
had become quite blunt, and therefore could not 
penetrate the tough, leathery mouths of the 
tench. 

A few strokes with a file will always remedy 
a fault of this kind, and the angler can easily 
carry a small one in las book of lines. 

On tho occa.sion alluded to above, the darkne.ss 
of the wood and the Imrry of the moment caused 
me to neglect a well-known precaution. 

I Iiavo tried many different baits for tench, 
but have found none superior or even etiunl to a 
welbsconrcd worm. Whi*n fi.shing, tho bait 
should rest on the bottom, and when a bite is 
perceived it is not well to be in too much of a 
hurry. The tench bites with great deliberation, 
and tho precise moment for striking is when the 
fish has the bait well in his mouth, and is off to 
some favourite haunt in the weeds to discuss it 
at his Ici.surc. 

The motions of the float will inform the 
observant angler of what is going on under the 
water, and ho must regulate his actions accord¬ 
ing to the account his float gives liim of the fish 


turlicd, and to scratch and lose oue or two is 
frequently to ruin that particular pond for future 
fishing entirely. 

The injunctions given in my paper on i>€rch- 
fishing with regard to keeping still, and stand¬ 
ing well away from the edge of tho water, apply 
with an etpial degree of importance to tench¬ 
fishing ; in fact, they are hints so absolutely 
necessary in every branch of angling, that I maj* 
bo excused if 1 once more draw attention to 
them. Saxon. 


THE FOUR STRANGE GUESTS. 



rn, lilcn most 
other cities, hss 
seen considerable 
change during 
the last contu^, 
and yet it retains 
much of its old- 
time characteris¬ 
tics. 

Any one who 
hud halted to see 
tho Bath sta^ 
start from its 
quaint old inn in 
tho heart of Lon¬ 
don, one hno 
summer morning 
about a hundred 
years ago, would have seen as q^ueer a set 
of inside passengers a.s could well be 
imagined. There were four of them alto¬ 
gether, each more extraordinary than tho 
other. 

The first had quite the look of a bulldog, 
with his big, flat-nosed face and heavy jaw, 
and a huge black patch over his left eye, 
which had been knoekod out by a flying 
splinter in tho blasting of a rock, for he 
was an engineer. He kept his mouth 
puckered up in a sullen kind of fashion, 
like a dog just before making a spring, 
and when he spoke, the bad cold that he 
had caught made his voice sound just like 


a bark. 

To match the bulldog, there wa.s a bull, 
for the second man looked exactly like one. 
He was a huge, broad-chested, heavy- 
browed fellow, with thick red hair, and a 
deep, hoarse voice, which broke every now 
and then into a great bellowing laugh. By 
his upright figure, and quick, sharp way of 
speaking, as well as his empty coat-sleeve, 
you might have guessed that ho hud been 
a soldier once upon a time, and so he had. 

The third had quite as evidently been a 
sailor, and one that had seen service, too; 
for he had a wooden leg, which made a 
dreadful rattle against the floor of the 
coach at every jolt. His face was as brown 
as a nut, and so seamed with cuts and 
scars that it was just like a railway map. 
But, grim as he looked, he was apparently 
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a very merry fellow, and told all manner 
of funny stories at the top of his voice, 
without seeming to care much whether 
any one listened to him or not. 

But the fourth man was the most extra¬ 
ordinary of all. He was a thin, saUow- 
faced fellow, with a neck almost as long as 
an ostrich’s, which seemed to be never still 
foe a moment, twisting itself to and fro 
as if it would come out of joint altogether. 
His face was quite as restless as his neck, 
working itself into a new grimace every 
moment, like one of those gutta-percha 
figures in a toy-shop which you can pull 
into any shape you please. 

Any one who had lived in London at 
that time would have recognised this fourth 
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ing his one remaining hand significantly. 
“ A fat, stuck-up fellow, who went on as 
if the whole place belonged to him, and we 
poor customers were only allowed there as 
a special favour. I wish we’d had him in 
the regiment for a month or two; wouldn’t 
we just have wakened him up! ” 

"I’d give something to have a chance of 
sending him aloft in a gale! ’’ shouted 
Captain Spanker, emphasising the sugges¬ 
tion with a thump of his wooden leg. 
‘' Fancy the fellow clinging to the shrouds 
with those great fat hands of his, shaking 
like a jelly-fish, and not knowing whether 
to go up or down. That precious black 
hair of his wouldn’t lie quite so smooth 
then. I’ll be bound! ’’ 


To Bath they came at last, after a very 
long and tiring journey ; for in those days 
there was no “ Flying Dutchman ’’ to rattle 
them down in two hours and a-half. The 
moment the coach stopped at the White 
Horse Inn, all four tramped into the hotel 
together, making as much noise and bustle 
as possible; while Foote (who could play 
the fine gentleman as well as he played 
everything else) called out in his grandest 
voice: 

“ Show us a private room, and send the 
head-waiter at once ! ” 

Now, our friend the waiter, with all his 
dignity, liked the chink of a guinea quite 
as well as other people; and when he 
heard these four gentlemen order a private 
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qiassengor at a glance, for he was perhaps 
the most famous mimic of his day, and his 
name was Foote. 

People said that the only man of note of 
whom he had not made fun was Dr. 
.Tohnson; and that the reason of this was 
that when Johnson happened to hear one 
day that Foote was going to make fun of 
him, he sent word that he would be present 
himself that night, and bring a good thick 
stick along with him—a hint which was 
quite suflicient to make Mr. Foote change 
his mind. 

“Now, Mntlomcn,’’ said Foote, as soon 
as the coach had started, “ I’m going to tell 
you why I was so anxious that we should 
all go down together. You remember the 
head-waiter of the White Horse Inn, at 
Bath?” 

'' Don’t II” cried Major Hawley, clcnch- 


“ Well, it’s time that ho should be taught [ 
civility,” said Foote, “ and I think I’ve got 
a plan that will give him a good lesson. 
Just listen, and see how you like it.” 

Apparently they liked it immensely, 
whatever it might be ; for the roar of | 
laughter that broke from them before he j 
had half finished quite startled the outside 
passengers. The maj or threw himself back 
in his seat and laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks, v^ile Captain Spanker 
hammered his wooden leg against the floor 
of the coach as if he meant to beat it 
through. 

“ Well done, lad ! ” cried the engineer, 

“ that’ll be a piece of acting worth looking 
at I It’s a thousand pities that no one will 
see it but ourselves; it would make our 
fortune. We’ll all help you, heartily ; so 
the sooner we get to Bath the better.” 


room, and ask specially for him, he made 
up his mind that they must be some great 
men who would fee him handsomely. 
So up he went, looking as grand as he 
could, and little dreaming what was in 
store for him. 

MeanwhUe the four conspirators were 
busy with their preparations. Major 
Hawley thrust into his empty sleeve the 
cork hand which he sometimes used, and 
buttoned a tight glove upon. it. Captain 
Spanker drew a high boot over his wooden 
leg, which he had previously unstrapped. 
Mr. White, the engineer, put on a huge 
pair of blue spectacles, and each of the 
four seated himself in a different comer, 
Foote being the nearest to the door. 

They had barely taken their places when 
the door opened, and in stalked the head- 
waiter, as magniiScent as ever. 
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"Waiter!" cried Mr. White, who had 
taken the far comer by the window. 

" Yes, air,” reepondod the waiter, step¬ 
ping iewards him. 

" Take off my spectacles ” (the waiter 
looked indignant), ‘‘ and while you are 
about it, take out my eye as well I ” 

“ Your eye, sir ! ” echoed the waiter, 
starting. 

" Yes; my eye. Don't yon hear ? Off 
with the glasses and the eye will come 
too.” 

The waiter, looking rather uncomfortable, 
obeyed. Instantly the glass eye, which 
Mr. White had skilfully fastened to the 
spectacles, fell to the floor with a loud 
rattle, leaving the empty socket staring 
blankly at the horrified waiter. 

Turning hastily round, the latter found 
himself ip front of Major Hawley, who 
called out gruffly, 

" Waiter, come and take off my glove; 
and now I think of it, yon may as well 
take off my hand too.” 

“Your—your hand, sir!” faltered the 
shuddering waiter. 

“Yes. Don’t you understand English? 
Gire it a pull and it’ll come.” 

The “ pull ” given by the poor man’s 
trembling fingers would hardly have taken 
off a post.age-stamp, but it was enough, 
nevertheless. Glove tuid hand came away 
together, and the ill-starred waiter, with a 
cold perspiration on his forehead, turned 
towaras the door. But this movement 
brought him face to face with Captain 
.Spanker, who thrust out a foot, and 
roared, 

" Waiter, take off my boot; and my leg 
too, while you are at it.” 

“ Your leg, sir 1 ” almost shrieked the 
vaiter, whose dignity was completely over¬ 
turned by this time. 

“Yes; my leg. Don’t I speak plain 
enough ? Look alive I ” 

The waiter turned perfectly livid, and, 
hardly knowing what lie did, applied both 
hands to the boot. In a moment off 
came boot, wooden leg, and all, and 
down went Mr. Waiter on his back on the 
floor. 

The moment he regained his feet he flew 
to the door like a rocket, for the sight of a 
party of men falling to pieces in this way, 
one after the other, was quite too much for 
his nerves. But his troubles were not 
ended yet, for, before he could escape, 
Foote, twisting his long neck around till 
he almost brought the back of his head in 
front, called out in a frightfully hollow 
voice, 

"Waiter, come and take off my hat; 
and while you’re about it, just take off my 

fioid! ” 

This was the finishing blow. With a 
shriek of horror the unhappy waiter darted 
out of the room, and made one leap from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom, alight¬ 
ing fiUl upon another waiter who was just 
coming up with a tray of glasses, and 
sending man, glasses, tray, and all flying to 
the four winds. 

Instantly the whole hotel was in an 
uproar. Servants and chambermaids ran 
hither and thither, screaming, “ Thieves! ” 
Mid “ Murder ! ” while the yells of the two 
waiters, as they rolled over each other at 
the foot of the stairs, made the house 
echo. 

In the midst of all this uproar, Foote 
Mid his three friends, having done their 
part of the business pretty thoroughly, 
quietly ordered dinner, and drank to the 
speedy reformation of the victimised head- 
waiter ! 
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OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

Bv TUB Rev. T. S. Millingtojt, 

Author of **Some oj Oiir FeUonB$” tie. 
CHAPTER IXe 

of Peggs!” 
said I to myself. 
“ He must mean 
our tramp.” I 
remembered that 
that unfortunate 
youth had told 
me, in one of 
his confidential 
moods, when I 
was not listening 
to him, that he 
had formerly be¬ 
longed to some 
gipsies who went 
about the country 
making clothes- 
pegs out of bits 
of wood which 
they cut from the hedges, and selling them 
at a penny a dozen to the shops, and that 
Peggs was the name he wont by in conse¬ 
quence. 

“ That’s he,” said the policeman, when 
I told him of my suspicion. “ He has got 
into trouble now, and is under lock and 
key—not for the first time, I dare say; but 
from what he says, it’s your doing, some of 
you, and not his; and you wUl have to 
answer for it. Of course, we don’t take 
his word for it. You are a respectable¬ 
looking lot of young gents, and will, I 
dare say, be able to give a good account of 
yourselves, and anything you say will be 
listened to. As for him, he’s only a tramp. 
His word won’t go for much.” 

I began to think what a fortunate 
thing it was that the police had not been 
down upon us at the moment of our arrival 
yesterday. Then we were anything but 
respectable-looking, and might not have 
been listened to, however innocent. If the 
officers of justice had seen us before we 
went into the washing-box, two at a time, 



to he washed like horses or the other kind 
of animal, we might probably have passed 
! the night in a TOhcc-cell, instead of in our 
j comfortable lodging, 

\ Parsons urged the policeman to tell ua 
1 what wo were wanted for; but he replied, 

I ‘‘ You’ll hear the charge all in good 
^ time; and you had better not say anything 
in the meantime; if you do, it’s my dooty 
'' to warn you as it may be used against 
you.” 

; All this was very BtartUng. It put a 
stop to our further progress for the time 
I being, at all events. 'Wo should lose the 
day; and there was no knowing but we 
I might all be put into prison for doing or 
I not doing something or other, the nature 
' of which we should be told in good time. 

! We made a hasty breakfast. “That 
i horrid tramp ” came in for a great deal of 
j abuse, especially from Tucker, who never 
I would have any pity upon him. What 
] could he have been doing ? and how could 
1 he have implicated us ? Perhaps he only 
j wanted us to bail him out. We repented 
that wo had over given him that money to 
I go away and leave us. Yet when I remem- 
i bered how he behaved in the field after I 
had given it him, and how I had seen him 
afterwards in church, listening so intently 
to the sermon, and how he had turned up 
again at the village coffee-house, looking 
comparatively clean and respectable, and 
had gone away, after paying for his food, 
without intruding upon us, though he 
knew that we were there,—when I remem¬ 
bered all this, I could not help still feeling 
sorry for him and wondering more and 
more at the turn which events had now 
taken; and I waited anxiously, not on our 
own account alone, but also on his, for the 
hour which had been fixed by the poUoc- 
men for our appearance before the magis¬ 
trates. 

By Parsons’s advice we put on our best 
clothes. The others still bore the marks of 
i our recent adventures and looked trampish; 
and the policeman’s hint had led us to con¬ 
clude that a respectable appearance might 
go a great way in our favour. We mustered 
in due time in the passage, and would have 
walked down the front steps, but Mrs. 
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Olastonbury begged us to go out quietly 
by the side door, as the policemen were 
with us, and she did not want us to attract 
attention. She was evidently ashamed of 
us, as we had been of the tramp, I could 
not help envying the three fellows who had 
gone away before the policemen came to 
ns; yet if anything serious should be laid 
to our charge they would, no doubt, have 
to be brought back by the police, and that 
would be worse for them than if they had 
not gone away. 

As soon as we got into court we were 
“accommodated with chairs,” thanks to 
our rcsjjectabilitj'; but still there was a 
heavy {xilioeman at each end of us as we sat 
in a row, and another at the door. Pre¬ 
sently the magistrates came in ; and then, 
in consequence, as it seemed, of something 
which our affable policeman said to one of 
them, the magistrates looked at us and 
smiled, and seemed to be making plea¬ 
sant remarks to one another, which was 
encouraging; and I, for one, thought what 
a good ^ng it was that we had put on our 
best clothes, and what a difference it might 
have made if we had not had any test 
clothes to put on. 

Presently a door at the side opened, and 
two policemen entered, leading, or rather 
thrusting, in the unfortunate cause of all 
our misfortunes, “ that wretched tramp,” 
as Tucker always called him. He looked 
at ns eagerly, and fixed his eyes especially 
upon little Nat Wil kins . Then, at a hint 
from the policeman, he turned to the 
magistrates and stood still. His face was 
nearly clean; his hair had teen cut, not 
artistically; and his clothes, though very 
old and stebby, were not at all like what 
ne had worn when we first mot with him. 
He had a corduroy jacket instead of a 
draggle-tailed cloth coat, and a pair of 
fustian trousers, much mended, but whole. 

I need not enter into particulars about 
the proceedings. These clothes were the 
indirect cause of his trouble. He had 
bought them at a pawnshop the same day 
that I gave him the money, with the inten¬ 
tion, as he said, of trying to get an honest 
living. he was tired of tramping, and was 
willing to work if any one would give him 
employment, but there was no chance for 
a poor fellow like him; ha had not teen 
able to got a job, and he would not have 
known how to set about if ho had. He had 
followed our footsteps pretty closely; he 
could not say why; he knew we did not 
want his company, and he did not mean to 
trouble us with it; stUl he had followed 
us. 

He was interrupted in this account of 
himself by one of the magistrates, who told 
him to come to the point, and say if the 
young gontlenum who gave him that money 
was present. 

Of course he pointed to me. 

Then it ap^ared that Peggs had paid for 
his clothes with, .among other coins, a bad 
half-crown and a bad shilling; and he was 
charged with having false coin in his pos- 
8DS.«aon and pas.sing it, knowing it to be 
bad. His defence was that he had received 
it from thirteen young gents, who gave it 
him to move on and leave tliem. His story 
had not teen believed at the time, but 
when eleven of the thirteen “young 
gents” answering to the description he had 
given were reported to have arrived in the 
town, the case was altered. 

“ That’s the young gent as gave me the 
money,” said Poggs, pointing to me; 
“ but I don’t believe as it was bSl when he 
gave it me, or if it was, he didn’t know it.” 

“ Is it true that you gave him thirteen 


shillings to leave you ? ” one of the magis¬ 
trates asked me. 

Yes; it is true,” I said. 

“ Why did you want to get rid of him ? 
Had he stolen anything from you, or done 
you any wrong ? ” 

“ No,” I said; “ only—only—he didn’t 
belong to us, and—and— ” 

“ It’s quite natural,” another of the 
magistrates observed— “ quite natural that 
they should not wish for his company.” 

“ Do you remember what coins you gave 
him ? Was there a half-crown among 
them ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered; “one half-crown, 
and the rest shillings or sixpences.” 

“ Should you know those coins again if 
you were to see them ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You took no particular notice of 
them ? ” 

“ No, sir ; I did apt.” 

“Look at that,’^he said, handing me 
a half-crown. “Was tliat the coin you 
gave him ? ” 

“No,” I answered; “I don’t think it 
was.” 

" Why don’t you think so ? ” 

“ It was not so much worn as this; it 
looked newer.” 

“Was that it P” he asked, handing me 
another. 

“ This is more like it,” I answered. 

“ Why do you think so ? " 

“ It has a bluish look, which I fancy 
that one had.” 

“Now, if that was the coin which yon 
gave the accused, can you teU me where 
you got it ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said; “a pedlar gave it me in 
change for a half-sovereign.” 

“ A pedlar! What was he like ? ” 

I described the man who had sold us 
the lace and other things. The policemen 
said they knew him very well, and had had 
their eye on him for some time past. He 
was a bad character, and there were two or 
three charges already against him for pass¬ 
ing counterfeit money. 

After that the case was soon disposed 
of. Peggs was set at liberty with a caution, 
which he received with becoming humility. 
I did not tmderstand what the caution 
was about, though, unless it was to have 
no dealings with schoolboys who did not 
know bad money from good. We waited 
outside the towu-haU until Peggs came 
out, when I went to him and told him I 
was very sorry we had been the means of 
getting him into trouble. 

He said it didn’t “ sinnify,” but lingered 
as if unwilling to part from us so quickly, 
and fixed his eyes on Tucker. 

“ Come along,” smd Tucker, drawing 
me away by the arm without looking at 
Peggs. 

“ Yon needn’t bo afeared,” said Peggs; 
“ I shan’t come too close to you. It’s a 
good thing for you, though, that I did 
follow you, else you wouldn’t have been 
hero now.” 

“What do you mean?” Tucker asked, 
disdainfully; “I didn’t want to be here 
now.” • 

“Ah!” said Peggs; “I know what I 
mean.” 

“ Bother! ” said Tucker: “ humbug! ” 

“ Well, then,” said Peggs, “ it was me 
as pulled you out of the water on Mopdny 
morning, and if I hadn’t been there and 
caught hold of you with the boathook you 
w»idd have been drownded. But it don’t 
sinnify,” and he turned to go away. 

“What!” cried Tucker; “you—pulled 
—me—out—of the water ? ” 


Peggs nodded his head slowly, but did 
not speak. 

“Oh, I say!” cried Tucker; “I’m so 
sorry! Here, shake hands, do. And, I say, 
come in here and take anything you like ; 
the buns are capital! ” 

It was a pastrycook’s shop, which, as it 
seemed, Tucker had already patronised. 

“ Ah! ” said Peggs, “ you didn’t want 
me to go with you; you didn’t want to 
have no conversation with the likes of me ; 
but it was a good thing for you that I 
went on following you, else where would 
you have been by this time ? ” 

“ Ah, where indeed ? ” said Tucker, with 
emotion. “ You saved my life; have any¬ 
thing you like, and I’ll write and tell my 
father. Ho’U do something for yon ; he’ll 
give you a reward; he’ll get you a situa¬ 
tion. Here, have one of these jam tarts; 
do! ” 

Peggs said he didn’t want anything 
except a “ sitiwation;” if hecouldhave that 
he should be glad; meantime he took a 
small pork pie and ate it all, without put¬ 
ting any of it into his bosom. 

After that we made a collection for him, 
and gave it him, and told him he could 
come with us if he liked, only we could 
not have him at the hotel. Mrs. Glaston¬ 
bury would not have admitted him there, 
neither would the dog have allowed it. 
Peggs thanked us, and said he would 
keep “ anigh ns somewheres ” until the 
young gent had written to his father and 
had an answer about the “ sitiwation.” 

Wc slept at the Stag and Pheasant again 
that night, and the next morning, having 
paid our bill, started once more on tramp. 
(r« be eontinued.} 


©utiboor JJitfitintfs. 

eittomologF"[N august. 

Bv Theoiwre ‘Wood, 

Joint AtUhorof ** The Field yaturaluVe Sand Book/' 
(Continuedfrom paje 715.) 

A very beautiful, but ven’^ rare moth, tlie 
Scarce Burnished Brass (Flusia orichalcca 
with its lai*ge patch of polished metallic colour 
on each wing, appears on the wing during 
Au^st The chief localities for this moth seem 
to be Plymouth, at the Hoe, and Plymbritlg.. 
where it has been taken over ilowere duriin^ 
the daytime. Nearly as beautiful, and nuicu 
commoner, the Gold Sjiaugle (P. hractea), the 
Burnished Brass (P. cfn'ysitU)^ and the Gold 
Spot (P. fc^fuca:), also frequent flowers, tin* 
last-jiamed being one of the visitors to heather 
blossom. The Silver Y {P. gamma) may I«’ 
found indifferently on palings, hovering over 
flowers both by day and night, at gas-lamps, 
and even at treacle. So extremely ahuudaut 
^was this insect last year (1879) that it was hardly 
possible to walk through a flowery field without 
knocking up thousands of moths at every step ; 
and, at the lowest computation, thirty or forty 
thousand specimens would bo seen in the couiVe 
of a single day^s collecting. All the moths of 
this genus are very “noisy” when pill-box.d, 
and will ruin themselves as specimens if not; 
immediately killed. 

About the end of thomoiitb, the Herald ilotb, 
so called as being the harbinger of winter, in iy 
be found in sheds and outhouses, in whicti 
places it is very fond of hibernating. It appears 
not uncommonly at treacle in the spring, but Is 
then generally in rather poor condition for the 
cabinet. 

The sombre-looking Old I^ady (d/rtnia mavra) 
ought to be common at sugar, and, like the 
Herald, can be found in onihouse.s, etc., by day. 
1 have also taken this moth at the sap of willow- 
trees. 

The large and handsome Red Underwing 






{Caioeala nupta) is coniniOD during Anpirt in 
the southern and eastern counties of Kuglaiiil, 
being freely taken on iwlinga by Juv, uiul at 
U^ht and treacle by inglit. Tliough so cou- 
spiouous an Insect when sitting at a i)atch of 
trearle with open wings, it is by no means 
easily to be dUtinguisljed when at rest. The 
grey unper wings eiitii*ely cover the brilliant red 
of the lower i^ir, and the colour and markings 
of the insect liarinoni.se alnioet exactly with the 
fence on which it is sitting. 

In a few favoiirtHl localities, chief among 
which IS the Xew h'orest, the two Crimson 
I Q'ierwiDgs {C. proviism and spoiisa) may be 
taken commonly by the same methods. 

Acolst will rtua the collector much work in 
Oileoptera. The work nvoiimiended in the 
miicr for July ahould be continued, and will be 
found very productive, tliough many of the 
whiles mentioned will hatre made way for diSe- 
Mit species. 

The curious Tifiihn^is a beetle not 

r^Ming a iK>puJar title, is to be Uken in some 
abunuance by those who know how to look for 
it. In Gree nwich Turk this insect is very 
common, and in a couple of hours* search at a 
recent visit 1 unearthed no less tliau twenty- 
two specimcu.s. 

The mode of capture is as follows At the 
foot of many of the trees are drojipings. Close 
by the greater number of these will bo seen a 
circul^ hole, partly covered with a small 
hrapof hnely-powderwl earth. ThU hole is the 
entrant to the hiirrow of a Tpphccus, and by 
carefully digging down with a trowel for six 
inches or so, and breaking tlie earth to pieces 
the Indent of the tunnel will generally be 
found. The greater number of specimens token 
LD thw nianner are females, and only possess 
runt indications of the three horns to be seen on 
the thorax of the male, 

.-Uother and a rarer beetle {Copris luruiru) is 
to be taken in tlie some manner and in the same 
j'lace. 

The Piuj^Ie (Sroun.l R-etlc(6'<jm*,« Wcfocciu) 
»iU ofk-n visit the trmoles preiwred for lei.uUti- 
leni, ind I have once taken the rarer 6'. caUnu- 
in the same way. This is another of the 
many beetles without an English iiamc, and it 
vill be found by far the easier, as w ell as the 
more useful plan to eschew the jrapular titles 
^together, and uso only thescieiitilic name, not 
only m beetles, but in all orders of in.sects. 

Littlk dill'ereiice will lie found between the 
fares Ichneamons, and Elies of August and 
ti(W 0 f the preceding month ; hut Dragon-flies 
{LMlitluia:) will he found in larger nmnhera, 
«nii in a greater variety of species. 





OUR Bia BROTHER. 

On, I Avish you fellows all 
Saw our brother strong and tall, 

Back and shouldtrs like a wall, 
S(juarely set: 

When we measure him for fun, 

In his stockings he’s six one, 

And Dad says he hasn’t done 
Growing yet. 

He’s at Cambridge—Cains,* you know- 
Where they say I’ve got to go, 

If my Latin’s not below 
Par—all knowledge 


©oy’^ O^YI) 'Phpei‘, 

la to Jack the merest joke, 

For tliey say he s(»orU liis oak 
Just as well ns ho rows stroke 
For his College. 

Yet he isn’t proud a bit, 

Never calls us—me and Kit, 
ily nc.xt brother—“ kid” and “chit,” 
Or snul*-^ sisters; 

And he'll bowl at us all day. 

Just to teach u« strong free play— 

Can't he “ break” from “ oil*,” 1 say, 

Oh, such “twisters” 1 

When the Dark Blue meets the Light 
With the willow, it's a sight 
Seeing Johnny, when the fight 
Waxes grim, 

Playing steatly as a peg, 

Getting “doubles ” to stjuarc leg— 

Oh, it's srldom that an “egg” 

Falls to him. 

And he's kind as strong, 1 know 
Jack can never make a foe— 

See him there now, bending low, 

To ki.ss inotlier. 

From LU towering six-foot height. 

With a soft and tender light 
In his eyes—ain’t that a sight 1 
Dear old brother ! 

ROnEUT RICHARDSOy, B.A. 






I DKAUGHTS.-n. THE OPENINGS. 

I Bv Captain Crawley, 

A'Uhor oj “ .Van/y Gauu^Jor Boys," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER IV. 

The Glasgow Opening. 

T his morle of opening the game was, and is, 
a favourite one with Scottisli players. It 
is a strong and sound game for the Black, begin¬ 
ning, like the Old Fourteenth, the Single Corner, 
and the Laird and Lady, with the move from 
square 11 to sejuarc 15. Presuming that Black 
always commences, the first moves are :— 


BLACK. 

11 to 15 
8 to 11 
11 to 16 


WHITE. 
—1— 23 to 19 
—2— 22 to 19 


Tills third move of the Black is the variation 
wliich gives the Glasigow its special character. 
The move 4 to 8 instead 11 to 16 would have 
been the Old Fourteenth. White’s safest reply 
is— 

24 to 20 , 

16 to 23 —4— 27 to 17 

Had White replied with 26 to 19 he would have 


lost by his opponent playing 10 to 14. As it is, 
Black’s next move is forced :— 


7 to 16 —5— 
3 to 7 —6- 


20 toll 
25 to 22 


From this ]M5int the game is even, though cer¬ 
tainly Black has the b<;st i)osifion for attack 
and defence. The situation is shown in the 
diagram :— 


' #.1 i 


III I 


a a°B 1 


Black takes the man on sqlinro 11, which gives 
him .a leading place on the board. 

Instead of playing 25 to 22, many think that 
28 to 24 is a better move. This, however, is ojien 
to que.stion. Let us proceed with the game 
from the above point. 


7 to 16 —7— 
16 to 20 —3— 


28 to 24 
32 to 27 


The last move of White gives him a certain 
advantage, but he must be careful not to move 
the man from .square 24 to square 19, or Black 
by giving the man on 10 wiU win two for one. 
Black jiroceeds ;— 

12 to 16 —9— 30 to 25 

If White Ii.ad moved 27 to 23, ho would have 
lost a man, for Black would have taken the 
piece on 24, and obliged his opi>onent to go 
from 31 to 24 ; and then, by moving into square 
20, compelled White to go from 24 to 19, and 
have gained the exchange by giving the man on 
10. Therefore 30 to 25 is the best. 


4 to 8 —10— 26 to 23 
2 to 7 —11— 17 to 13 24tol9W.wina 
10 to 14 —12— 22 to 18 

7 to 11 —IS— 24 to 19 

8 to 12 —14— 19 to 15 25 to 22 W. wins 

Black has now the choice of tivo moves. Ap¬ 
parently he must lose a man, hut by moving 
16 to 19 he forces an exchange, whfch leaves 
either even or a man ahead, according to 
White's play. Ho moves from 16 to 19, and 
White may either take the man on 11 or the 
two men on 19 and 11. 


16 to 19 
14 to 32 
20 to 24 
.32 to 27 
24 to 23 

23 to 32 
12 to 16 
16 to 20 
27 to 24 

24 to 28 
32 to 27 


23 to 7 
7 to 3 

15 to 11 
31 to 26 
11 to 7 

7 to 2 
3 to 8 

8 to 12 

12toI6 < 

16 to 19 

26 to 22 (forced. 


or Black gets the breeches and wins a man) 

27 to 24 —26— 19 to 23 

28 to 32 —27— 23 to 26 

24 to 27 —28— 26 to 23 

27 to 13 -29— . 25 to 16 


' Pronounced Keys. 





. ¥l\e Soy’^ Owi\ 


Aad the game assumes the following posi¬ 
tion :— 



"W^hich is to win ? It is Black's move. Our 
friends who have follow'ed us so far may care¬ 
fully examine the position, and communicate the 
result of their study, giving the moves to the 
conclusion of the game. 

{To b« continued.) 


Cnrresponhencr. 



C. R. (Leiceiter.)—The beat and cheapeat way ia to 
take the pebblea to a lapidary. They can hardly be 
cut and polished except with apecial machinery. 

pRESERvixo Colours or Flowers —C. R. S. writes, 
apr>yvo$ of our reply on this subject in our number 
for June 20th“ I would direct the attention of 
P. 9. to the following paragraph in the Rural Xotea 
of the Oraphie of June 19th. * To Preserve the Colour 
of Flowers.—Those who dry flowers, and wish to 
preserve their colour, should immerse them for about 
a quarter of an hour in a mixture of equal parts of 
water and spirits-of*wine. Tliis seems to"nx’‘the 
colour."' We should be glad to learn that this plan is 
found universally successful, but we have our doubts 
about it. Anyway, it may be worth a trial. 

0, Orargb.— 1- The poem on the ever memorable 
charge of the Light Brigade you will And In Tenny¬ 
son's works. 2. The tattoo marks cannot be re¬ 
moved except by a sui^cal operation. They may 
sometimes be partially obliterated by caustic appli¬ 
cations, though these are not only painful, but uncer¬ 
tain. 

•• PTOSES."—You are surely joking! If not, we fear 
both you and your friend will have to l>e content 
with what nature has given you. We know of no 
machine for shortening noses, unless it be a chisel or 
a good sharp knife ! 

Pes.—Y ou would probibly find it much cheaper to 
buy your *' good block otnee ink *’ than to attempt to 
make it. Receipts arc plentiful as blackberries, but 
the result In amateur hands is seldom very satisfac¬ 
tory. 

R. B.—The parts given for ** Graph ” composition are 
by weight. 

A Bapen Covet.—W hen in the net, a butterfly maybe 
killed instantaneously by smartly pinching the thorax 
at the base of the wings. 

BES Nortor fSt. h'Inlans).—A small quantity of car¬ 
bonate of soaa will cause the lemonade to efTerrcsce, 
but does not improve the flavonr. 

StupbNT (Cornwall).—Headaches arise from so many 
diverse causes that it is quite Impossible for us to 
mention *'a cure." Consult a medical man Per¬ 
haps you have been studying too closely, without 
taking Rufilclent outdoor exercise—a very frequent 
cause of the distressing malady. 

E. W.—The address is W. Pitman, publisher, Paternos¬ 
ter Row, LondozL 


Selkirk.—I. A good microscope cannot be obtained 
for leas than £S. 2. We have already devoted an 
illustrated article to the subject, and may give fur¬ 
ther instructions on the microscope as soon as we 
can flad space for them. 3. You make your strokes 
too fast. You ought to do the fifty yards in half 
that number of strokes. Practise making your 
strokes slower and slower. If you can swim for fifty 
aids at all, you ought to be able to swim for five 
undred. When you “suspend” any more ques¬ 
tions, we shall l)e glad to hear that you can swim 
fifty yards in twenty-five strokes. 4. The Ingredients 
of gunpowder are—fl) nitre, (2) sulphur, (3) charcoal. 
Their proportions uiffer, according to the kind of 
powder required. On an average, in every hundred 
parts of powder there are seventy-five per cent, of 
nitre, fifteen of sulphur, and ten of charcoal. l>o 
not try to make it, as the mixing and grinding require 
special api^ratua, without which you will blow your¬ 
self up. 

Wellington.- For gunners, 5ft. 7in.; drivers, 5ft. 
chest measurement, 3lln. 

D. T. and Others.—As a fairly good and cheap book on 
heraldry, we do not know that we can recommend 
anything much better than <J. Bartcll’s “ English 
Heraldry,” new edition, O. 8. Aveling. F. Wame 
and Co. 

0. R. M. (Brentwood) writes: *' I can answer Python’s 
question concerning the condition of the road from 
Ipswich to Felixstowe. It is very dusty, especially 
in fine weather, besides being a monotonous, long 
road. ” 

Bicyclist and Others.—Read carefully the articles we 
have given. We cannot spare space to keep repeat¬ 
ing information. Bicyclists have had thrir turn, and 
must now rest content for a while. Inquire at Ooy’s, 
Leadenball Street. 

R. E. (Glasgow) and Others.—We shall doubtless give 
some notes on singlestick, etc., in due course, but 
cannot promise definitely as to the when. 

J. C. (Quomdon.)—Thanks. We are, of course, glad to 
hear that the Boy’s Own Paper is thus furnished 
regularly to the Loughborough Dispensary. In mmiy 
another hospital, thanks to the kindly forethought of 
friends, its pages help to brighten many a weary 
hour, and old and young alike are, we are assured, 
equally delighted to receive it. 

T. 0. Bowden (Morpeth). — Your egg, which was 
broken in the transit, seems to have been that of the 
Garden Warbler. 

Victor (Greenock).—Your moth is Caradrina evbicu- 
farts. 

Naturalist (Derby).—It is a pity you did not send 
the eggs. We cannot identify the uest without 
them. 

W. F.—You can make a killing-bottle for moths by 
mixing a small quantity of cyanide of potassium (a, 
deadly poison, by the way) with plaster of Paris and 
a little water. Place a layer of the composition in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, and procure a tight-fitting 
cork. Tlie bottle wlU need renewing after a monta 
or two. 

A. M. Gardner.— 1. To kill the larger moths, intro- 
doco a drop or two of either chloroform or benzine 
collas into the boxes containing them. 2. The Stag- 
beetle is generally found crawling about the road, or 
on fences. It flies at dusk, and will mostly come 
within reach if a stick be thrown near it. 3. Fotato- 
flelds, in October. 

Monkrt.—Y ou can procure glycerine and barium 
sulphate at any manufacturing chemist’s. 

BEN Norton (North Shields).—Your first question has 
already been answered. A wooden tray would warp, 
and prevent vou from obtaining an even impression. 
The composition should be about half an inch In 
depth. 

A. E. S.—About two or tliree ounces. 

W. Waite.— 1. Let the worms alone. They are In¬ 
valuable in a garden. Encourage the little birds in 
the garden, and they will keep the insects down for 
yon. 2. Feed your tortoise on lettuces, cabbages, 
etc. Keep it away from the strawberries, or it may 
clear the plants of fruit. Provide a bank of soft 
earth, with a deep hole in it. 'The tortoise will take 
possession of it, and will hibernate safely through 
tlie winter. 

H. C. W.—1. 'The African grey parrot Is said to be the 
best talker, but the green Amazon parrot is nearly if 
not quite as good. A young bird can bo bought for 
about £1 lOt., but a good talker will fetch a price 
according to its accomplishments. 2. The breed of 
canary is entirely a matter of personal taste. S. The 
plates can be obtained only In a packet. 

Tom Thumb.— 1. We cannot tell whether your bat is a 
valuable one without seeing it Bats are cornmon 
enough, and a good living specimen may be bought 
for threepence or fourpence, 2. VVe have no per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the locality you mention. 

Parker, Goodman, and Batltss —The subject Is much 
too abstruse for written instruction. 

W. R. 9. M.—We are obliged to you for your extract 
from the “ Field." Rut in the egg described l>y 
L. H. (Greenock) there seems to have been a shell as 
well as the animal. And we have alreadymentioned 
that foreign bodies arc frequently found inside eggs. 
That a snail should retain life under such circum¬ 
stances is uuUkely. 


J. Hosking.— 1 . Modernte running, and the trapeue, or 
horizontal bar. 2. Wash it out. 3. Nothing but 
patience and keeping out of cold winds. 4. It is a 
matter of fashion. 5. The question has already been 
answered iu full. 

W. Dall.— 1. See answer to W. R. 9. M. 2. Not hav¬ 
ing seen the eggs or bird, we cannot say. But if 
your suggestion be correct, you have been poaching. 

W. Jordan.—T here is a cheap work on the Brithh 
9hell5, with Illustrations, published by Messrs. F. 
Wanie and Co. 

0. P. Q.—Numbness, especially if accompanied by 
whiteness of the fingers, shows that you have been la 
the water too long. 

A- W. Armstrong.—W e never answer by letter. Keep 
saying the same thing to the jackdaw, and It h 1U 
soon copy you. C^ea may be obtained from a few 
shinings to as many poanas. But why have a cage 
at all? The bird will do far better without one. 

A. F. N.—1. Surely yon can pick up stones, etc., for 
yourself. Ask any builder if he can spare yon a few 
cllnkera. 2. The height depends on the corps which 
you desire to join. 

Joe Baker.— l. Ask a dealer. 2. No such Act has been 
passed, nor were we aware (hat it was even coutem- 
plated. If you even carry a pistol, though it be not 
your own, out of doors, you must have a licence. 

Skylark and Others.—Never buy eggs. See our 
recent articles on the subject. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

(New Series.) 

Writing Competition23rd Psalm. 

Class I. (All ages up to 12 years.) 

Our Award is as follows:— 

First Prize (Ss.)—A lfred Sheppard (aged 

10J years), Lower Sydenham. 

Extra Prize (8s. 6d.)—A rthur Wellesley 
Ward (aged 7 years), Ringwood British Schools, a 

Certificates— Ornamental JFriting. 

Frank Chalmers. Kirkcaldy. — Frederick H 
Townsend, East Dulwich.—C harles March Gere, 
Gloucester.-E rnest H. Pilsbubt, Leicester. 

Plain Writing, 

Harry Dingle, Plymouth.—W illiam L. Jamebs, 
Halifax.— arthlk Taylor, Stourbridge.—J oe Earn- 
SHAW, Akroydon.—R ichard Thomas Ellis, Holyhead. 
—W. Munbo, Kllngton Road. — Frederick Jom.s 
Mayers, Kidderminster. — F. Rist, Mannlngtree.— 
Herbert Pickles, Halifax.—E rnest John Oaint, m 
H alifax.—H arold S. Apedaile, Horsham.—O eorois: I 
Hendry White, Walworth —Samdel Peat, MausfleW • 
Woodbouse National School.—J ames Reginald HCRT. 
Banbury.—A rthur Wm Wise, Gravesend.—O eoxgk 
Green, Ballybruck.—A lfred Hoyle, Halifax.—W il¬ 
liam Henry Wabrkn, Canterbury_ John Haroii* 

Henry, Lichfield.—T om Blackburn. EasingwuM.- 
Walter Wheaton, Exmouth. — Agnes Rdwabps. I 
Holbeach. — Edith Lucy Austin, Woodbrldge. — 1 
Krnkst E. Arnold, Luton.—J oseph John Linsell.I 
Adelaide Road.—J. Catt, Eastbourne.—H. W. StaCBT. I 
Victoria Park. — Charles Henry Clatson, South t 
Hackuey.—J ohn C. Dbiobton, Lce<ls —Edmund H j 
Jacob, Cardiff. — James Meikle, Leith. — Charles I 
Percy Bichards, CardiiT. — Edward Auocsrrs^ 
WHEKLEY, Leyton. —CHARLES JKNNERY, Bow—JOBS 
Allan, Aberdeen.—H arry Eilbecr, Ashton-on-iJer- 
sey. —WILLIAM J. Qallard, Towcester.—CHARLES 
Chalmers, Burton.—A lfred Morrison, Aberdeco 
—Harry Phasey, Cheotham.—H erbert Humc.v. 
Luton.—J ames Lumsden Dean, Aberdeen.—WriLUM 
Lind, Kendal—F rederick George Mitchell. East 
Dulwich.—A lfred James IIiam, South Hornsey — 
Charles Stbvenson, Liahum.—J ames B. gillespil, 
Bawkhill.- — Adolpmus M inoAT, Dewsbury. — L 
P. Bristow, Ramsgate. — Lacon Askew wtllisoe. I 
Whitby.—M ay Benjamin, St. Peter’s Park - Hks 
BERT HUNT, Murtock. — JAMES Wricht, CheUt-a. 
—Maude m. Youell, Great Yarmouth — 

ARCHER READ, Ipswlch.—S tkwart RICHMOND, Swan¬ 
sea.—JOHN Ford. Dundee.—W ilfred H. Blakemof.p. 
Birkenhead.—J oseph K. Barnard, Kentish Town.— 
Fred. A. Willson, Bast Croydon. —Richard Bowlki, 
Luton.— NEVILLE Robarts Purser, Biggleswadii.- j 
Sydney A. Andrew, North Feirlby.—J ohn Sinclair, 1 
Edinburgh —Arthur C. Hammon, ('heUea.—IS.'BEL j 
Napier, Edinburgh.—J ohn Andrew Clarke. Tyvoof I 
-Marcus Anderson, Aberdeen —owain gltnpRRJ 
Parry, Caersws.—GEORaEl*BANCis Horan, Chiehestvr I 
—Charles Cranpield, Lower Sydenham.—A rthcrI 
Potter, Moseley.—F lorence Clcttkbruck, Bath.—| 
Orlando A. Pknoellt. Camelford —Nellie A. L| 
Hayden, Tonbridge — Grace Balls, Stockwell —■ 
Percy Kkiohley Croft, Bradford. — Hubert D J 
Columbine, Leeds.—E dward Smith, Edgba»ton.-8 
Ernest R. Punshon, Brighton. — F. Tap. Cheltcn-*.^ 
ham.—C olin Work, Orkney.—H oward St. Gsoroe ^ 
Columbine, Leeds, a^ 6 yeara 
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I Apsley. Never before was there such a 
" liM Rfll PV Dfll CVQ • ” ' crowd gathered to the mill-stream. All 

uAIVI nULLI'iULLTO , the morning long waggons and carts and 

OK, APSLEY FEAST-DAY. I ^cbicles of the most miscellaneous character 

I had brought gaily-dressed parties into the 
CHAFIEK III. j village, and now excited rustics literally 

r iES o'clock in the afternoon. The thronged the banks of the watercourse, 
beat of the day is just at its climax, swarming up the trees that hero and there ! 
I ad so appears to be the enjoyment of stretched their arms over the water, and ! 


clustering thick down in the cool mobt 
flags that flourished in the muddy banks. 

The canoe-race was coming on, and the 
bands had combined their forces for the 
occasion, and crashed and thumped with 
all the vigour of musicians fortified by the 
best dinner they had had for many a long 
day. 

Far up the stream a big flag waved 
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gracefully in the breeze to msrir the ipot 
at which the race conmienc.ed, and down 
amid the densest of the crowd, and about 
a hundred yards above the mill, flaunted 
another flag to mark the termination of 
the course. 

Edward Ashton took up a position below 
this, and a little out of the crowd. He 
had oome to see what was going on for 
want of something better to do. He had 
tried to bring his mother with him, but 
she could not be persuaded, and though 
she excused herseU with her accustomed 
cheerfulness, it was evident enough to the 
boy that she had no heart for scenes of 
merrymaking, and Teddy thought her 
face looked thiimer and more careworn 
that feast-day than he had ever seen it 
before. 

“ But don’t you stay at home, my 
boy,” said Mrs. Ashton. ” Go and have a 
litGe fun, it will do you good. Besides,” 
she added, pleasantly, “the squire feasts 
all comers to-day, you know, and so you 
have an opportunity of commencing the 
three years’ course of padding he pre¬ 
scribed for you! ” 

“No, tbsuik you, mother,” answered 
Teddy, with what, under the cirenmstanoes, 
was perhaps rather too superfine a feeling 
of independence. “ I’d rather wait for my 
pudding till I earn it. No charity dinners 
for me.” 

And so, while the rest of the throng along 
the river banks were rejoicing in a sense of 
more or less comfortable repletion, Teddy 
alone still retained the apatite that had 
become familiar to him. He stood aloof, 
solitary, hungry, and low-spirited, and with 
the rest await^ the firing of the gun that 
was to start the competitors, little thinking 
how prominent a part he was destined to 
play in the day’s proceedings. 

Bang went the gim, and off went the 
hats, and down the open water-way came 
a vociferous roar which, taken up from 
point to point as the canoes hove in sight, 
fairly drowned the musicians’ 

“ See the conquering hero comes," 

and even overcame the dull thunder of the 
powerfnl old mill-wheel that all day long 
had been pounding away in the picturesque 
jumble of buildings '^neath which the 
strecun glided swift and dark and deep. 

’Twas a pretty sight as the little craft 
came cutting through the trees and clouds 
and blue sky reflected on the surface of the 
water. A tiny, bright-coloured flag flut¬ 
tered at each prow, the racers wore bright- 
coloured caps and jerseys, and their bril¬ 
liantly-painted paddles flashed in the after¬ 
noon sun, and sent out merrily behind 
them long gleaming waves that sparkled 
and danced as if entering into the fun and 
excitement of the scene. 

The throng upon the banks came surg- 
iug down with the canoes, roaring as only 
British rustics can roar, and waving hats 
and caps and pocket-handkerchiefs in the 
wildest excitement. 

Two of the competitors soon fell out of 
the race, and came toiling on a good many 
lengths behind, leaving the honours of the 
day to be disputed by ‘ ‘ Mas’r Charles and 
the young gcn’lcmau from Lon’on,” as the 
natives expressed themselves. Between 
these two there was for a considerable time 
a very stiff race. 

Nose against nose, tho two little craft 
came cutting their way along, first the 
blue flag and then the red forging a yard 
or so ahead, only to fall back again a 
minute after. Faster and faster flashed 
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the paddles, lomdec and louder thun^ed 
the (&ums, and more and more deafening 
grew the hoarse roar of the excited rustics, 
and through it all that dark, terrible old 
mill kept up its sullen, dull thunderj but 
nobody thought of that. 

The excitement grows still fiercer, if 
possible, and still louder roar the rustics, 
for “ Mas’r Charles ” is palling ahead. A 
good half-length he has gained, and bis 
rival, Arthur AVelby, though struggling 
gallantly, is manifestly failing. His teeth 
are clenched, his eyes are set, and every 
muscle of his frame seems to be at the very 
highest tension. But it is all in vain. 
Slowly Charles Wood is shaking him off, 
and one determined gpurt brings him dear 
out in front. 

Jnst for a moment Welby looks like giv¬ 
ing up the struggle, but it is only for a 
moment, and wen he too spurts right 
placidly, and another vehement burst of 
cheering tdls Charles Wood that he is 
being overhauled. He glances round, par¬ 
tially misses his stroke, and in an instant 
splashes heavily over into the stream, 

A terrified shriek bursts from both banks, 
but immediately comes the recollection of 
the plunge last night, and something like an 
outbreak of merriment succeeds. Everybody 
expects the lad to risetotbesurface and swim 
ashore, as it had been everywhere related 
that he did last night, and after the mo¬ 
mentary outcry every voice was hushed and 
every eye fixed in expectation on the cap¬ 
sized canoe. The bands stopped playing, 
and for a few seconds not a sound was 
beard—only the dull thunder of tho mill¬ 
wheel, whiw in that awful pause seemed 
to beat with a fiercer and more murderous 
strength. 

What can be the matter! He doesn’t 
rise to the surface; and see the gleaming 
keel of that canoe, how it wobbles and 
shakes as it sweeps onward with the stream. 
Only the other canoeists recognise the 
alanning significance of that motion. The 
tmth is that young Wood, with the reck¬ 
less wwt of prudence common enough 
among those whose familiarity with boat¬ 
ing leads them to disregard its perils, has 
stripped his waterproof apron across his 
legs, and now down there in the driving 
current he is struggling to disengage him¬ 
self. 

None among that festal throng under¬ 
stood this, but it is dear that something is 
wrong, end a cry of dismay rises over that 
treacherous, placid-looking stream. 

“He’s drifting to the mUl!” shout 
several frantic voices, and then another 
alarming fact forces itsdf on the attention 
of pretty nearly all who are there. The 
mill-screen—a row of jMSts with a stout 
iron network stretched across the front of 
them—once would have intercepted any¬ 
thing floating down the ourrent. But long 
years of neglect have rendered it quite 
useless for the purpose. Everybody now 
sees that it ought to have been repaired; 
but, alas! there it stands with more than 
half its ironwork broken away,and wanting 
several of its posts, and there is a passage¬ 
way through it wide enough for a dozen 
canoes to £dft through. 

Arthur Welby, the occupant of the 
second canoe, is the first to comprehend 
tho situation and the first to act. With 
admirable promptitude and pluck he 
plunges into the stream and strikes out 
for the canoe, a ringing cheer marking the 
popular admiration of the deed. 

By this time, however, young Wood had 
drifted a considerable distance under water. 
For a moment or two be had retained his 


self-poueasien, and had tried to unfasten 
his straps. But he was now fast drowning, 
and as bis companion approached was in 
all the desperation of a death-struggle. He 
clutched. at the approaching figure of 
Welby, which also disappeared beneath 
that placid surface, and only the motion of 
the canoe told what was going on beneath. 

Some shouted for the “ company barge," 
some for a rope. Others tried to form s 
chain by joining bauds and wading into 
the stream; others called for swimmers, 
and one or two thrust out poles. But all 
the shouting and confusion and the best of 
all their efforts failed to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the canoe,"wobbling and shaking 
with the deaperste struggle going on 
beneath it, and not a hunched yards lay 
between it and the black paddles of that old 
mill-wheel. 

The squire was frantic, and was only 
restrained from plunging in to the resene 
of his son by the united efforts of several 
around him. 

It was a scene thaf^ nobody then living in 
that village would ever be Kkely to forget. 
Women shrieked and went into hysterics or 
fainted. Strong men stood in hmpless be¬ 
wilderment, or impeded each other by 
their wild efforts. One or two plunged 
in, but the beat of that dreadful mill 
stmek terror into them, and they failed to 
reach the oanoe, and cries and prayers and 
mad shouts from one to another, and the 
rushing to and fro, created the wildest 
nproar in that usually placid and peaceful 
spot. 

A hundred yards, seventy-five yards, 
and the speed is rapidly increasing! Fifty 
yards and swifter still, and still no help! 
“ Stop the mill! ” is now the cry from all 
parts; but, alas! it is too late. The miU 
screen is tdl but reached; a few seconds 
more and the poor lads will shoot do™ 
into that dreaiuul gloom, and all will be 
over. 

Athrill of horrormnsthrougb tbatfrantic 
crowd, and then—^justwhen every spark of 
hoM seems to be on the point of going out 
—down from an outstretched branch of s 
tree drops a rope with a loop at the end of 
it, and the next instant down slips a light, 
spsure, muscular young figure, pale as a 
^ost, but evidently calm and self-pos¬ 
sessed. One log he slips into the loop, 
with one hand he clutches the rope, and 
with the other he takes a firm, tight grip 
just imdemeath the edge of the canoe as it 
<x>mes, still wriggling and shaking, down 
through the old lapidated “ screen.” 

Edward Ashton has been a witness of 
the accident, and, with a cool self-possession 
which is one of his most stiking character¬ 
istics, he stands for a moment and watches 
all that goes on, at the same time rapidly 
taking into consideration the various pos¬ 
sible memos of affording help. He sees tho 
swimmer go down, and he sees the futile 
efforts of those on shore, and for a msmeut 
he watches the swift progress of the upset, 
craft. He glancms at the ruinous old 
screen, and then up at the tree th.it 
stretches a stoat arm over it, and his plan 
is made. He rushes acnoss tho sluices of 
the mill, and then on to the opposite shore, 
seizing on his way a length of rope which 
he happened to have noticed hung up on 
a wall a day or two before. 

As he ran he tied a noose at each end of 
his line, and then climbing quickly up into 
the tree and out on to the overhanging 
bough, he waited till the capsized beat ap¬ 
proached near enough to enable him to 
judge just whereabouts in the width of the 
stream it would pass beneath him. 
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To flinjt tko rope roimd the trunk and 
•hriiigh the noose, and to let it fall over the 
rater, was the work of an instant, and then 
com he slid. 

A death-liko silence fell on the people as 
ie clutched the canoe, which, arrested in 
ia progress, lurched round with one end 
sgaioii a poet. The excitement was fear¬ 
ful ; but not a voice was heard, not a limb 
ras moved—the whole throng seemed 
breathless and spell-bound! 

.Irthur Wclby, the youth who had gone 
to the rescue, and who was, it seemed, not 
ret entirely exhausted, felt the grip, and 
■.Tuping at the extended arm, got his head 
iiirly out of water. By this the canoe was 
pirtially righted and lay on its side, but 
young Wood was stiU beneath the surface 
of the stream-—living still, but exhausted 
and senseless, friicro was no fear of Welby 
losing his hold upon his rescuer, and Teddy, 
: linqnishing his grasp of the canoe, bent 
doimto the full extent of his reach, and 
(lowly drew up out of the dark water the 
jnlHd and insensible form of Charles 
ffosd. 

All this had been done in a silence that 
ir» positively awful. Somebody had 
•■t-opped the mill-wheel, which seemed to 
hire yielded to that same influence that 
hell the people speechless and motionless, 
hut with the nppe'aranco of the rescued 
youth the spell was broken, and a mighty 
teupcst of cheering seemed to shako the 
roty river bed. -Again and again it burst 
i rth—that tremendous cheer—and rolled 
like thunder to and fro over that perilous 
stream. 

More ropes and strong hands were now 
brought into play. A ladder was thrust 
out from the shore, and in n few minutes 
Vjth the rescued competitors were laid 
upon the turf beneath the trees. The crowd 
aiue surging round, and was with difli- 
tully driven back, until chairs were 
brought, and the two lads—one still un- 
Ktuciont, and the other very much ex- 
bujted—were carried into tho mill, where 
> medical man was quickly in attendance. 

In the midst of tho excitement Teddy 
luietly made his way out of tho mob and 
niked rapidly homeward to change his 
fbthes, which had in great part been 
ri'roughly drenched. 

He had been seemingly calm and un- 
rimed while actually engaged in the 
rrscue; hut as he hurried along and got 
clsur of the scene of excitement, the rcac- 
u® came, and he had no sooner entered 
[«' cottage, in which his mother sat plying 
ber needle, all unconscious of what had 
fees going on, than he dropped into a 
bvir and broke out once more into an 
toontrollable flood of tears. His evident 
-otation and his drenched clothing alarmed 
wd astonished Mrs. Ashton, who rose from 
iw work and came and quietly removed 
bis cap and stroked the hair from his fore¬ 
head. 

‘ IVbat is it, Teddy ? ” she whispered. 
But Teddy could not tell her yet, and sat 
I'W some time quite unable to restrain tbe 
"obu and tears of which ho was heartily 
ebamed, 

“There’s nothing the matter now, 
mother,” ho managed to blurt out. “ I’ll 
w and change my things, and then perhaps 
1D be able to tell you all about it.” 

He went upstairs accordingly, and Mrs. 
lAton proceeded to make a cup of tea for 
him, wondering greatly at what could have 
happened. 

The tea was ready, and Toddy was on 
'•ie point of coming down, when the bray- 
mg and thumping of the united bauds 


were heard in the di.stance, and a moment 
after a crowd of the villagers came troop¬ 
ing round a bend in the lane, with an arm¬ 
chair hoisted aloft on some of their 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Ashton was too much absorbed in 
her own matters to take any particular 
notice of it until it became apparent that 
the mob was making for her cottage, and 
two or three of the foremost of the vSlagera 
came bursting into her front garden. 

“ Where is he, ma’nu.®” they demanded, 
assuming as a matter of course that she 
knew all about the affiiir. “tJsbecometo 
cheer him round,” they explained. 

Mrs. Ashton at first grew pole, but “ us 
bo come to cheer him round” reassured 
her. It was evident there was nothing 
very much the matter, at all events. Teddy 
had done something worthy of being 
“cheered,” and in some little excitement 
and bewilderment she went to the foot of 
the stairs and called him. 

But Teddy was not there. He too had 
seen the mob and the chair, and he had 
heard what they had come for, and without 
more ado ho walked downstairs and out by 
the back door. By a gap in the hedge at 
the bottom ef the garden he got clear away 
into tbe fields, and did not return till from 
a distance be watched the crowd and heard 
the bands move off after a hearty “ threc- 
times-three ” in front of the little cottage. 

Then he stole back and came in to the 
tea his mother bad provided. She, too, had 
been in tears, but there was a radiance in 
her face that Toddy had not seen there for 
many a long day. 

“Had cuongh of mobs and shindy for 
one day, mother,” he said, as ho came in 
and seated him.self at the tea-table. 

Mrs. Ashton smiled and patted him on 
the head and kissed his forehead. ‘ ‘ I think 
tho squire will find you employment now, 
Teddy,” she said. 

“Hope so, motlicr,” said tho boy. 
“Wasn’t it fortunate I was there? Do 
they say he’s all right P ” 

“ Yes, he’s all right, they say. He is 
very much exhavisted, but tho doctor thinks 
he is quite safe.” 

They chatted on more hopefully and hap¬ 
pily than they had done for a long time, 
until presently a vehicle pulled up before 
tlie door, and as Teddy stepped out to see 
what it was he found mmself suddenly 
clasped in a pair of amis and the squire’s 
lady positively kissing him. The squire 
was close behind wd shook liim by the 
hand. Ho tried to speak, but was evidently 
unable to do so. 

They came into tbe cottage and sat down, 
and the squire grew calmer. They were 
good old souls, and they were wealthy, and 
were commonly reputed to be as gene¬ 
rous as they were wealthy. They had 
come straight away from tho bedside of the 
son as soon as the doctor had pronounced 
him safe, to find the lad whose pluck and 
presence of mind had averted so terrible a 
calamity from them, and to see what could 
be done for him. 

“ If you could find me a place, sir, I’d 
be quite satisfied,” said Teddy, in answer 
to an inquiry addressed to him. 

Mr. Wood looked delighted. The boy’s 
manly independence was particularly gra¬ 
tifying to him, and he clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“You shall have it, my lad, as long as I 
live,” he said, emphatically. “ But you 
have already done me a splendid service, 
and you must be paid for it. My dear,” 
continued the squire, addressing his wife, 
“ I and the lad will take a turn down the 


lane; you stay here and have a chat with 
Mrs. Ashton, and by-and-by wo will talk 
things over.” 

And so it came to pass that while 
Edward Ashton was making known all his 
hopes and ambitions—not a thought in 
wmoh the old gentleman found went 
beyond what the boy himself could cam by 
go^ honest work—Mrs. Ashton was un¬ 
burdening her cares and anxieties to the 
sympathetic ear of tho squire's lady. 

At the end of an hour the two visitors 
took their leave with hearty ontpourings of 
thanks and admiration for the gallant deed 
that had saved two dearly-prized lives. 

There was a profound peace and a 
devout thankfulness in the cottage that 
sunny evening, and for supper there 
were— 

“ What do you guess now, Teddy f ” 
asked Mrs. Ashton, as she brought in from 
the back room of the cottage something 
carefully covered over. “ Guess now.” 

“ Jam roley-poleys ! ” exclaimed Teddy, 
as he jxseped under the cover. 

Within a fortnight Edward Ashton was 
apprenticed to the gardener at the Manor 
House, with a salary from the day he 
entered the garden, and his mother re¬ 
ceived the title-deeds of the cottage in 
which she lived, and an annuity of £50 a 
year for Ufe. 

THE END. 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 




THE DEAF FABPEE-BOT OP 


rLYMOUTH. 

IVEN, a ton of coal 
at twenty shil¬ 
lings, what will 
a Seattle come 
to t ” My ques¬ 
tioner was a 
young gentleman in knicker¬ 
bockers, who had a merry 
twinkle about his eyes, a.s he 
put this poser, which plainly 
told me Lg was ripe for fuu. 
I tried to look as if I had never heard 
tho problem beforo, but ho was too 
anxious for tho success of his joke to 
wait long, and so ho shouted out, 
“Ashes, of course !" andi-an off be¬ 
fore 1 could lay violent hands on hun, 
laughing heartily. 

I have a problem which I should like tho 
readers of the Boy's Own to solve. Here it is :— 
“ Given, a drunken father, a -weak constitu- 
tion, little or nothing to cat, next to notliing to 
wear, stone-deaf from an accident, friendless, 
forlorn, what is a lad of fifteen likely to come 
to ?” I shall adopt my young questioner’s plan 
and answer the jiroblem myself—“ The work 
house, of course ! ” And that was just what 
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happened to the boy whose history forms the 
sumect of our paper. 

John Kitto was a sickly child from the date 
of his birth, the 4th November, 1804. It was 
with difficulty he was kept alive, and he never 
grew into vigorous mannood, but was under¬ 
sized and ungainly all his days. From his 
earliest years he was afflicted at inter>'als with a 
headache, which laid him prostrate while it j 
lasted, so that he was never much good at 
sports, and made but few friends amongst the 
boys of his own age in Plymouth, where he >vas 
born. His earliest recollections of home must 
have been terribly sad. His father going from 
bad to worse—becoming a byword in the town— 
and his mother toiling from five in the morning 
until ten at night, to keep bread in the chil¬ 
dren's mouths, working as a common char¬ 
woman, and glad of the meanest employment 
and pay. These were John Kitto’s fiiat expe¬ 
riences of life. 

When he was four years old his grandmother 
took him to her garret to save him from the 
miseries of a drunkard's home, and there he 
learned for the first time in his miserable little 
existence what love was. For four years he was 
his grandmother’s pet, roaming with her through 
the fields and by the sea, eating gingerbre.^d and 
other eq^ually extravagant luxuries whenever 
there was a i>enny to spare from the old lady's 
slender purse, and then at the end of that time 
—when he vras eight—there was an attempt 
made to put him to school. He appears to have 
attended several schools during the next three 
ears, but between his constant headache and 
is grandmother’s poverty and his father’s sin, 
his studies cannot have done him very much ^ood, 
for they were being constantly interrupted. Still, 
he picked up some crumbs of knowledge, in spite 
of all, and learned to road and write and do a 
few simple sums—after a fashion. 

As soon as he could read sufficiently well he 
took down his grandmother’s books—she had 
only four in her library—and began to try his 
skill on them. There was a family Bible, with 
plenty of engravings ; a Fmyer-book ; Banyan’s 
rilgrim; and Gulliver’s Travels. Not only did 
he read but he decorated, with his grandmother’s 
blue-bag and a feather, the stately old woodcuts 
that adorned the volumes. The desire for books 
grew upon him as he read, and he borrowed the 
Few poor onej that were to be had for the asking 
from his neighbours, sparing no pains to make 
hia desires known. He even tried his hand at 
story-writing, and sold his production at that 
early age. His cousin entered his garret one 
day witii a penny in his hand, on his way to buy 
a fairy tale, and that sum young Kitto sadly 
needed to complete the purchase of a fourpenny 
book. 

“Do you want the book for its pictures or its 
story ? ” he asked. 

“ The story, to be sure.” 

“Then I will write you a longer and better 
story than you can buy for a penny, and I’ll 
paint you a picture as well." 'The bargain was 
struck, the purchaser sat down ; the author, 
then and there, dashed off his story, the paints 
and feather were produced, and a bold and 
striking picture was the result. A pin did all 
the binding necessary, and the triumph of John 
Kitto over difficulties was complete—he had 
earned his first penny! 

At ten years of age his dear old grandmother 
had to leave her garret and go to her youngest 
daughter, being tlien too old and infirm to live 
any longer by herself. John was sent home 
again, and was speedily put out to cam his own 
living as an assistant to a barber. He tried his 
master’s razors upon his own face by way of 
practice, and thereby promoted—wliat is so 
envied by young men of a certain age—a 
“luxuriant growth” upon his upper lip. He 
clipi>ed his eyebrows, also, until they became so 
bushy as to be remarkable. But his career was 
cut short ere he had time to develop further 
tastes. His master’s best razors were under his 
charge, and taken home by him every night. 
One morning, with the luzors under his arm, 
he reached his master’s unopened shop and found 
a woman anxiously waiting to see the bnrl'er. 
She induced young Kitto to run and call his 


master, and even volunteered to hold the razors 
for him until he came back. When he returned 
with his master both woman and razors were 
gone, and he received instant dismissal. Thus 
abruptly one chapter in hia history was brought 
to a close. 

The next was tragic enough. His father, who 
from being a master had fallen, step by step, 
through drink, until he became a labourer, was 
employed in repairing the roof of a house, and 
John, having nothing to do, carried slates up 
the ladder to him. He had made the journev 
up the ladder many times during the I3tn 
February, 1817, but in the afternoon, being 
tired, and possibly hungry, he missed his foot¬ 
ing in stepping from the ladder to the roof, 
and fell to the ground, a distance of five'and- 


thirty feet He was carried home, and lay in a 
trance for a fortnight. At the end of that time 
he awoke, bewildered at the thought of being in 
bed so long after his usual hour, and wondering 
to see several persons in his room talking evi¬ 
dently in whisj^rs about liim. He questioned 
them, but could not obtain a reply, until, 
finally, some ono wrote upon a slate those words 
of terrible meaning for the poor lad, “ You arc 
deaf I ” 

It was not for some time that he could bring 
himself to believe that he was really stone-dea^ 
but it was only too true, and. In addition to his 
naturally weak constitution, he would now have 
to go through life shut out from all familiar 
intercourse, a sickly and useless creature fit onl}’ 
for an asylum. But John Kitto’s heart was a 
brave one, and he would not lie down and die 
until he had at least made an effort to live. 
He took out his little box of paints and set 
about drawing pictures for sale—faces, birds, 
trees, houses, which would have made most 
people smile if their eyes were not dimmed with 
tears at seeing such courage in the poor sick boy. 
These pictures he exhibited iu hia mother’s 
window, and then sat down with beating heart 
to watch for customers. The little court in 
which he lived was poor, and the passers-by 
few, and by no means rich, but yet he made 
twopence-halfpenny a week by his efforts, and 
these precious coppers he spent on books. With 
pinched and hungiy face, with bare and bleed¬ 
ing feet, shivering under his rags, poor Kitto 
was an object of pity to the neighbours in the 
court as lie stole out to buy his books and has¬ 
tened back to read them. 

At length public feeling was aroused, and the 
boy was admitted into the Plymouth workhouse 
on the IStli November, 1819, being then just 
past his fifteenth birthday. Deaf, weak, and a 
muper, what possible future could there be for 
lim ? Yet affliction had not deprived him of 
the companionship of his beloved books, and, 
being shut out from intercourse wdth the world 
of poverty around him, ho was shut in with the 
noblest thoughts of noble minds. His mind 
awoke, and, catching the sweet music of their 
words, he tried to echo it in his own poor style. 


Within a year of his entering the workhouse he 
began to keep a jounial, which he dedicated to- 
his dear old grandmother. 

His entries are curious. Here are a few speci¬ 
mens which show not only his style of composi¬ 
tion, but his manner of occupation :—"I was 
to-day most wrongfully accused of cutting off the 
tip of a cat’s tail. They did not know me who 
thought me capable of such an act of wanton 
cruelty. 

“ Jwnjc 2.—I am making my own shoes. 

** June 9.—I have finished my shoes; they 
are tolerably strong and neat.” 

His trade was to be that of a shoemaker, and: 
he became so proficient a worker that he was 
eventually apprenticed to a Mr. Bowden, a Ply¬ 
mouth snoemaker. His journal sliows the 
treatment he received during six 
months’ apprenticeship. 

January 14.—He threw a 
pipe in my face which I had ac¬ 
cidentally broken ; it hit me oa 
the temple, and narrowly missed 
my eye. 

“ January 16.—I held the 
thread too short. Instead of tell¬ 
ing me to hold it longer he struck 
me on the hand with the ham¬ 
mer (the iron part),’’ and so on, 
until a complaint was lodged 
before the magistrates and the 
indentures cancelled, Kitto re¬ 
turning to the workhouse to make 
shoes there. He had written 1 
statement of his case for the ma¬ 
gistrates which caused them great 
surprise, for it expressed his suf¬ 
ferings and feelings both fluently 
and correctly. Although nothing 
definite was done for him be¬ 
yond liberating him from slavery, 
yet his extraordinary powers ol 
composition made a stir, and thh 
led afterwards to a few gentlemcr 
making an appeal on his behalf, which resulted 
in his being taken from the workhouse and placed 
as sub-librarian without salary in the Plymontl 
Public Library. Here he was free to study and 
compose to his heart’s content, and he made thj 
most of his time, full of gratitude to those kind 
friends who bad lifted him from the mire. 

Whilst in this post he was introduced to i 
Mr. Groves, a dentist at Exeter, who, beini 
attracted by his history, offered to make him i 
dentist, and give him a small salary. Kith 
accepted the proposal, and the appointmen 
proved the turning-point in his career. He ha( 
long been assured of tlie truth of religion, bu 
had not yet felt its power in his heart; nov 
he saw in'Mr. Groves a living proof both of it 
truth and power. 

Before he left the Plymouth Library a volurm 
of his Essays and Letters had been pnblished 
These proved him to bo fully wortiiy of tin 
interest that had been taken in him. Mr 
Groves, who was himself preparing to become ) 
missionary, suggested that bis assistant shonl( 
also aid missionary work as a printer, and Kith 
was accepted by the Church Missionary Society 
upon Mr. Groves making the liberal offer of £51 
a year for two years to help in defraying his ex 
peuses. We find him accoixlingly, in July 
1825, at the Missionaiy College in Islington 
working diligently at his new trade, and readinj 
ravenously at bookstalls whenever he couk 
get opportunity. Two years afterwards he wen 
to Malta to work in the Society’s printing-ofiici 
there for the supply of tracts in Greek, Arabic 
Maltese, and Italian. He was full of pleasun 
in the prospect of useful work, for he was now \ 
fellow-labourer in his Master’s vineyard witl 
men whom he loved. But a cloud obscured fo 
a time his hopes and desires. He gave mon 
time to study than the Society thought wise 
and diflerences arising, he resigned his appoint 
ment and returned to England. 

Here lie met ^Ir. Grove?, who was about U 
start as a missionary to the East, and upon i 
repeated request that he would accorai^Qy thi 
party he gave his consent, although his first par 
pose was to remain in England. In June, 1829 
the missionaiy party sailed from Gravesend 
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ad for more tluin three yeers he journeyed in 
the Eastf going «s far as Bagdad, and [wins 
tiireogh icenea and dangers as thrilling ana 
romiatic ta ooold be desir^ by the most ardent 
lorer of adventure. Flood and plague, liege 
ud slaughter, were some of the incidents of his 
tnula: while in all that he saw his memory was 
into receive, but marble to retain, ami he was 
storing bis mind with illustrations of Oriental 
caaners and customs that proved invaluable to 
him on his return to England, when he set 
sboQt the great work of his life, which app<‘ared 
mder the title of the “ Pictorial Rtble." in 
ISM. Although his name did not at first 

r ir, the nierita of the work made it famous, 
John Kitto, the pa| 5 gi*d workhouse boy, 
r^ciae Doctor of Divinity and Fellow of the 
sriety of Antiquaries. He also ediletl the 
‘Crdopedia of Biblical Literature,” which was 
d^s^eolv regarded as a work of high merit. 

Through all his toil, and it was almost inces- 
jaat, henad to bear tlie great privation of the 
;«t sense he so much deplored. Perhaps one of 
ihf most touching illustrations of his com]>lete 
«eparetion from the mu.sic of linman voicea is to 
lie foond in his almost frantic desire to hear 
liii children speak. »So accustomed had he 
become to speaking on his fingers that he might 
be.widto have given up the use of liis tongue, 
md if he had not iM'en comT>elled to use it on 
ttiDS occasions he would no doubt have become 
domb. 

His narrow escapes from fatal accidents owing to 
liii deafness were iiinumemble and providential. 
Hovhe managed to walk about Ijondou with a 
book in his hand, which he read whenever he 
idtthe inclination to do so, utterly unconscious 
of the shouts of cabmen and dniymcn, and often 
only resened iu the nick of time from the uplifted 
boof of carriagediorse, is more than I can tell. 
Bet there was One whom John Kitto served 
mrtily and faithfully, and to Him he always 
diiKtlv ascribed his pres<‘rvation. The same 
viseh^d kept him liunible by constant chastise* 
neoL From the day of his accident to tho day 
of his death be was a great sulTerer, and two 
4ti before his death, wliich wa.s ha-stened by 
oTenrork, he turned bis weary head to his wife, 
azdsaid, ** 1 who have all my life been in the 
iiibitof referring everything to Ood, naturally 
ataad ask myself what all these things mean, 
izid endeavour, if i>ossible, to find out what His 
Hand towards roc is ; and unless it be to draw 
ne to Himself, I confess 1 am at a loss,*' He 
Hid gone to Germany for change and rest, and 
iHere be found both—for eteniity. 

Let his own manly words fitly close this im* 
|«rfect record of what he wjis. ‘ ‘ Thirty years ago 
—before * the Lord caused me to wander from 
or father a house ’ and from my native place, I 
pat my mark upon this pa.ssage in Isaiah, * 1 am 
the Lord; they shall not bo iishamed that wait 
CQ me.' Of the many books I now possc.ss, the 
Bible that bears this mark is tho only one that 
belonged to me at that time. It now lies before 
Qe; and I find that, although the hair which 
vu then dark as night has meanwhile become 
‘isable silvered,’ the ink which marked this 
text has grown into intensity of blackness, as 
the time advanced, corre8i>oiuUng with and in 
het recording the growing intensity of the con- 
nction that ‘they shall not bo oshnnuMl that 
»ait for Thee.' I believed it then, but I know 
it now; and I am write prolnitum esl with my 
vhole heart over against tlie syml>ol which that 
lark is to me of ray ancient faith.” Brave 
spirit! Through ell thy trials that faith blessed 
tliee, and in blessing thee it blessed the world. 
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OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By tu« Rev. T. S. Millixotow, 

AtUkor of ** Som4 of Our Frllwo," etc. 


CIIAITER X.—CONCLUSIOy. 



W E could not help noticing how Mrs. 

Glastonbury examined the money wc 
gave her, biting it with her teeth and 
ringing it on the table, but she did not 
refuse to take it, os wo wore half afraid 
she would do ; in fact, she took a little 
too much of it, we thought; and when 
Parsons remonstrated, she reminded him 
of tho credit of her house, and how wo 
had come there like a set of tramps and 
been fetched away by tho police. “ Some 
people would not have taken you in at all,” 
she said, “hut I did.” 

Parsons said it reminded him of Dr. 
Syntax, who, when his landlady presented 
an enormous bill, reminding him at the 
same time,— 

“ I took you in l-ost night, 1 say,” 
answered,— 

“ Tis true : and if this bill I p.ay. 

You’ll take me in again to-iliiy.” 

But wo thought it better to pay the bill 
than have a:iy dispute about it. 

We were now about fifteen miles from 
the scacoast, and might expect to come in 
sight of it from tho first eminence. We 
were looking for the sea so eagerly as we 
climbed each hill, that Parsons said it re¬ 
minded him of the retreat of the ten thou¬ 
sand in Xenophon, and be began to tell us 
of that wonderful march. Itwas not exactly 
the same thing, to be sure*; for we were 
marching away from home for our own 
pleasure, and they towards home, and for 
their lives. Our march had lasted only 
about a fortnight so far, and theirs fifteen 
months. They were retreating through an 
enemy’s country, harassed and attacked at 
every step, longing to reach their homes, 
fearful that they should never see their 
native land again ; we were in our own old 
England, with no worse foes about us than 
tramps and pedlars; they were led by 
Xenophon, we by Parsons; they were ten 
thousand in number, and we only eight. 
Still it was interesting to compare notes, 
and our view of the affair was almost as 
interesting to us as theirs was to them. 
The historian’s account of their emotion on 
catching the first glimpse of the sea which 
was to bear them home in safety oii its 
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bosom is very strikiDg, and 1 am sure their 
feelings must have been something like our 
own, only a little more of them. 

They had been conducted to a holy 
mountain called Theches. As soon as the 
men who were in the vanguard caught 
sight of the sea from its summit they gave 
a great shout. So did Fred and 1, as we 
were the first to see it from our mountain. 
The others, thinking that their vanguard 
had been attacked by natives, rushed up 
to help them. So did Parsons and the other 
fellows; they thought we had got into 
another quaraire. But presently they 
heard tho soldiers crying out, “ The sea! 
the sea! ” Upon that they all began to 
run as fast as they could, the rear-guard 
as well as the rest, driving up the beasts 
of burden; so there was a great rush for¬ 
ward. When they all got to the top of tho 
mountain they embraced one another, 
g^enerals and captains and all; and though 
they had fought so manfully side by side, 
and persevered through such great perils 
and hardships for so many mouths, with 
the most wonderful fortitude and courage, 
yet now the tears ran down their bronzed 
and furrowed cheeks, and they could 
scarcely see each other for weeping. And 
the first thing they did, with one accord 
and without waiting for any orders, was to 
bring together a great number of big 
stones—boulders, no doubt, brought there 
during the glacial epoch, which was an¬ 
terior even to tho Grecians—and to make a 
mound or altar of them, on which they 
laced a heap of shields, staves, and 
ucklers taken from the enemy, and burnt 
them. 

We did not build an altar nor bum any¬ 
thing, but I hope we all felt thankful for 
having been brought so far on our way in 
safety ; and we feasted our eyes on the sea, 
which was only three or four miles away, 
and the ships, one or two of which were 
hull-down, as Parsons pointed out, nothing 
but the tops of tho masts and sails being 
visible above the horizon. 

As soon as our emotion would allow us 
to eat and drink wo sat down and discussed 
the contents of our wallets. Peggs was 
not far otf, and came in for a share of 
everything. Tucker, who, I used to think, 
grudged giving him even the odd bits, now 
picked out the best of everything and took 
it to him, and it was amusing to hear how 
he recommended him to “try” first one 
thing and then another. It was no trial to 
Peggs; they all went the same way with¬ 
out any diflioulty. 

That evening we had a delightful stroll 
along the seashore. Little Nat Wilkins 
was quieter than usual, and kept straining 
his eyes towards the horizon and wondering 
where the ships, and especially the steamers, 
were coining from or going to. It was 
clear he wo^d have liked to take passage 
in ono of them and saU across to South 
America to see his father. 

We had settled all about our hotel in the 
afternoon, and had found letters there from 
Mr. Gregg, enclosing others for several of 
our party. Two more were to go home. 
Of course, I could not help feeling glad 
on their account, but it would ho rather 
dull for the rest. There would be only 
six of us left, and perhaps even that num¬ 
ber might be further reduced in a day or 
two. We had oil thought it would be so 
jolly by the seaside, bathing and fishing 
and boating; but if they went on—or, I 
should rather say, went this rate 

there would be nothing of a party left 
soon. Xenophon might have to go next 
—that’s Parsons—and then Mr. Gregg 
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■would be sure to order us back to school 
at once. 

The very next morning our worst fears 
were realised. There was a letter for 
Parsons, and he was to go home for the 
rest of the holidays, but not till next day. 
Of course, wo expected our recall by the 
first post after that; so, after thinking it 
over, we resolved to have a jolly excursion 
that day, and to make the best use of our 
■time. Carpe diem was to be our motto; 
eras iterabivius, and so on. Wo hired a 
boat and went for a sail, and took lines and 
hooks for fishing. The poor Midge, who 
kept on expecting a letter by every post, 
had never reeeived one yet from anybody ; 
and whether it were that he had begun to 
get tired of the expedition, or only that he 
was longing as usual for some news of his 
father, I don’t know, but he seemed dull 
and out of sorts. 

It was a beautifid, calm day, and the sea 
could not have affected him, I am sure, 
unless he was like a certain Frenchman I 
once heard of. He was on board the Bou¬ 
logne packet just going to cross over, and 
asked a friend before they went out of 
harbour, “ Are you a good sailor? ” The 
answer was, “ No. I am always ill, if it 
is at all rough; always ill, in fact, when it 
is possible to be so.” ” Alas,” the French¬ 
man answered, “ I am less fortrmato than 
you. I am invariably ill, whether it is 
possible or not.” 

Little Nat Wilkins sat quite still looking 
over the gunwale, and afterwards lay down 
upon a sail in the bow and went to sleep. 
He awoke with a cry, and then fell a- 
sobbing. Poor little chap! ho tried to stop 
himself, but couldn’t. We all felt so sorry 
for him, and Peggs looked as if he were 
going to cry for company. Nat told me 
afterwards that he had had a dream ; his 
father came to him and caught him up to 
his bosom in a moment, and he was cling¬ 
ing to him with his arms round his neck 
and kissing him, and they seemed as if 
they were thiakiug each other’s thoughts, 
and “You can guess whom they were 
thinking of,” ho said, moaning of course 
his poor mother, who was dead, and it 
made him so happy and so sad, that he 
cried out aloud, and that woke him. 

I said what I could to comfort the poor 
little fellow, and Poggs got a line ready 
for him to fish ■with, out he did not take 
much notice of it, even when there was a 
bite. 

Towards evening wo crept slowly in 
under a slight breeze, and went to our 
hotel, where wn had ordered a super-ex- 
ceUent dinner, the last wo should have, 
most likely, as Parsons meant to go next 
morning. 

Some of tho fish we had caught was 
cooked for dinner, and some of it was 
packed for Parsons to take home with him. 
Peggs had as much as he could carry, and 
went away with it somewhere. He told us 
afterw.ards that ho had hawked it about 
and sold some of it, which was a good 
thing for him, and made him feel inde¬ 
pendent for the moment. Ho had half made 
up his mind to go into the fish line perma¬ 
nently, beginning with ‘'penny winkles 
and whelks,” but some of the regular fish- 
hawkers had met with him afterwards, 
and had set upon him and given him a 
good hammering for interfering ■with their 
trade; they had taken his ti.sh from him and 
slapped his face with them, and so ho was 
again very much out of spirits. It was no 
good for him to try to do anything, ho 
said; “there was no chance nowhere for 
the likes of him.” 
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We were all pretty hungry, and enjoyed 
our dinner, though Nat Wilkins could not 
recover his spirits. He did not like the 
idea of ha^ving to go back to school so 
soon; ho wanted to remain near tho sea¬ 
shore and to go out in a boat again next 
day. That was what wo all wanted. Smart 
tried to bring out some jokes, but if we 
laughed it was because he did, and because 
it was as good as a joke to look at his face 
at any time. 

We had done dinner, and the waiter was 
clearing away, when, the door being open, 
a voice was heard in tho passage, asking, 
“Is tliis where they are?” 

I thought it was Mr. Gregg’s voice ; it 
sounded like it; but Nat Wilkins started 
up, and turned as white as the tablecloth, 
and lipoked towards the door with all his 
eyes!! His mouth was wide open, and ho 
scarcely seemed to breathe. The next mo¬ 
ment a tall man entered the room and 
looked at us ■with a rapid, searching glance. 
Nat uttered a cry—a choking sort of cry, 
like that which we had heard in the boat 
when ho was half asleep ; then he pushed 
away his chair (which foil upon the floor 
and broke its back off), and ■with a leap 
and a bound sjirang right up into the arms 
of the tall man, who seemed to know by 
instinct what he had got hold of before he 
had had time to look at it; and there they 
were hugging, and sobbing, and kissing 
each other, Nat’s father crying (for of 
course it was he), as well as Nat himself, 
until they stumbled out of the room to¬ 
gether, and hid themselves somewhere. 

They did not come back for an hour or 
more, during which interval we sat looking 
at one another, and giving utterance to our 
feelings of surprise and pleasure. Wo were 
rather shy of the tall man ■with his great 
beard. He was not very old, yet one might 
have said of him as of the Ancient Mariner, 

“ Thou art long and lean and brown, 

As is tho ribbed sea sand.” 

Nat came into the room by-and-by, 
leading him by the hand. He was not much 
higher than his father’s knee. We all 
tried to congratulato Nat; but wo saw by 
their faces that it was better not to say too 
much; so Parsons rang the bell and ordered 
tea ; and Nat’s father eat do^wn ■with us and 
had some; and we soon got to be very com¬ 
fortable together. 

Nat’s father told us afterwards how it 
happened that he had arrived so suddenly. 
He had been able to leave South America 
by a steamer which called at the port after 
the other was gone. It was not one of the 
regular line of packets, andhad been longer 
making the passage, and had brought him 
to Liverpool instead of Southampton. He 
had sent a telegram to Mr. Gregg as soon 
as ho arrived, and Mr. Gregg hod wired 
back to him to teU him where wo were to 
be found; and he had come on direct by the 
very next train. 

It was pleasant to see how little Nat 
sat almost in his father’s pocket, and how 
well and happy he seemed all that evening. 
He slept in his room too that night. Of 
course wo should lose him now, as well as 
Parsons; but it did not much signify. We 
should have to go back to school in a day 
or two at farthest; and we should not have 
liked taking the poor Midge with us if he 
had had no tidings of his father. 

The next day’s post brought us our 
BummouB, as we had anticipated. Mr. 
Wilkins breakfasted with us, and we 
showed him our letters and told him all 
about it. 

“ Back to school! ” he cried, “ to-day ? 


Nat can’t go, of course ; and why should 
you?” 

“ Parsons is going homo ; and he is our 
leader.” 

“ How many of you ■will be left ? ” 

“ Only three besides the Midge—Nat, I 
mean.” 

“ Why do you call him the Midge.” 

“Nat, you know, father,” the little 
feUow whispered. “ G-n-a-t, Nat. And 
beeause I’m so small.” 

“ Largo enough for me,” said his father, 
with a hug. “But three did you say ? 
You shall stay ■with me. I’ll be your 
leader. I’m big enough if Nat isn’t; Mr. 
Gregg will trust me. I’ll write to him. 
I’ll wire him. I have no particular en¬ 
gagements for a few days ; we’U have some 
picnics and fishing and boating.” 

It was very kind of him, we all said. 

‘'You have been very kind to Nat,” he 
answered, in a husky voice. 

Fred and I stayed ■with Nat’s father at 
the hotel three days, and then we had a 
letter to say our grandfather and grand¬ 
mother were better, and we could both go 
home for tho rest of tho holidays. So we 
went by the next train and invited Tucker 
to go with us. There was a letter for 
Tucker also, enclosing a sovereign for 
Peggs. Peggs got a good rig out^hen and 
looked quite respectable ; and the end of 
that story was that Mr. Gregg took him as 
a helper in the garden, and to clean the 
shoes and do odd jobs. He said he was 
quite ready to do anything—he was not 
particular; he would feed the pigs and 
wait at table (it sounds rude, but he did 
not mean it), or do anything also, if he 
could only “ have a chance.” 

He wants to be a “ scholard” too, 
and, now that we are at school again, 
I often see him in the ladfo-noom 
sitting on the 
knife-board, with 
a spelling - book 
in his hand, when 
he has nothing 
else to do. 

Altogether oivr 
holiday tour, 
though it was cut 
short, and was 
disappointing in 
some respects, has 
done some good. 

We have not made 
so many scientific 
observations as 
we intended; nor 
have we had 
much opportunity 
of noticing the 
productions and manufacturing industries, 
or the mannera and customs of the people, 
and so on, of the places wo ■visited; 
we have not learnt a great deal of geo¬ 
logy, meteorology, or any other sort of 
ology, but we have won a match at 
cricket, and shown some fellows how 
to bat and bowl, and wo have altered 
our ideas about tramps and such sort of 
people. There is more good in them than 
I thought there was. Peggs says he shall 
never forget the words he heard in the old 
church, which he thought at the time were 
meant on purpose for him, “ Go out into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them 
to coma in, that my house may be filled.” 
I don't suppose that the clergyman knew 
that Peggs was listening; but I am sure 
that He who first spoke those words and 
caused them to be written down, knew it, 
and that they were meant for tramps as 
well as for other people. There is no 
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respect of persons with Him ; and if some 
of us are better off than others, we ought 
to thank Him for it, and to be kind-hearted 
and compassionate, as He was. That is 
■what I learnt from the sermon and from 
our holiday traiap; and I write it down 
here that I may not forget it. 


-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Catching a Chimpanzee. 

OMH of our readers 
may remen^ber the 
chimpanzee ‘\Toe*' 
at the Zoological 
Gardens. Mr. 
Frank Buckland 
described the 
crafty and succe.s.s- 
ful method adopted 
by Mr. Bartlett to 
catch “Joe” when 
unwilling to re¬ 
turn to Ilia pnvate 
apartments after 
being allowed a 
run in the mon¬ 
key-house ;— 

“ Exercise is indispensable for his good, so 
every fine morning in the summer he is let out 
of his private room and allowed to scamper loose 
all about the monkey-room. There he has a 
game of play with the other monkeys. As he 
wanders about the cages on the outside they 
follow him on the inside, thereby playing up 
what we used to call at school * iiag’s diver¬ 
sions.* Joe is particularly fond of crawling 
about on the very top of his cage, out of the 
reach of Sutton, the keeper of the monkejs. 

“ The time at last arrives when visitors begin 
to come into the Gardens. It is then neces.sary 
that Joe should be caught and put into his own 
apartment. It is apparently impossible to catch 
him either by fair or foul means. No amount 
of bribery of the food or sweets which he likes 
l>e5t will cause him to descend from his perch. 
To whiit passion of the monkey’s mind is, there¬ 
fore, an appeal to be made ? and in what form 
is that appeal to be presented ? 

“ Mr. Bartlett has discovered that Joe’s weak 
points are curiosity and coiaardice. He there¬ 
fore works upon Joe’s failings in the following 
admirable manner. He goes to Sutton, and, 
touching him gently on the shoulder, directs in 
a mysterious manner bis attention to the dark 
passage underneath the gas-i>ipe which travei'scs 
the house. Bartlett pretends to point out to 
Sutbm some horrible unknown creature, using 
an energetic manner, but .saying not a word, 
except words to this effect, ‘ Look out! There 
he is ! there he is ! ’ At the same time the two 
men peer into the diirk place under thegas-pipc. 
Master Joe, who is watching the two from the 
top of the cage, sees tho two best friends he has 
in the world apparently alarmed at some un¬ 
known object; his attention therefore becomes 
at once fixed and riveted on their movements. 
He can hear and see nothing except the alarm 
of Ms friends at this unknown and fearful object 


in the dark ; he therefore thinks that if his 
friends—so much superior to him in strength 
and intellect—are alanned, surely he also has a 
right to bo frightened. He therefore begins to 
pucker up his uvee and gradually to descend in 
a frightened manner on to the floor of the 
monkey.house. Keeping at a safe distance, lie 
begins to pout out hi6 lips, to crow and titter 
his loud cry of alarm, while his curiosity induces 
him to come and s**e what there really is in the 
dark place under the gas-pipe. ^Vhen he is 
near to the supposed point of danger, Mr. 
Bartlett and Sutton simultaneously sheut out, 
‘ He’s coming out! he’s coming out! ’ They 
pretended to fly instantly with tho greatest 
alarm from some object that emerges from the 
darkiies-s. They fly in haste towards the room 
occupied by Mr. Joo Mr. Joe, seeing that it 
is a case of sauve quipiut, is determined not to 
bo behindhand in tho flight, ho therefore 
chatters his loudest, bristles up his hair so os 
to make him double his natural size, and bolts 
iH.stantly with his greate!?t speed towards tho 
door of his liousc. Generally he is so anxious 
to get into a place of safety that he outstrips 
both of hi.s friends, even sometimes jumping, 
leapfrog fashion, over their heads, and wins the 
race, getting into bis room some steps in advance 
of Sutton, who at once closes the door ujwn my 
^ntleman, and Ma.stcr Joe’s wanderings are over 
for that day. It is a curious fact that Joo doe.s 
not seem to profit by experience, for whenever 
he is let out for his morning’s airing on tho top 
of the monkey C3ge, this clever plan of Bartlett’s 
of appealing to his failings—curiosity and cow¬ 
ardice—never fails to succeed.” 

Mr. Buckland says that it was so difficult to 
get hold of Joe that he does not understand how 
monkeys are caught in a wild state, except the 
natives tempt them with sweetened amck, and 
carry them off when drunk and incapable. 


CRICKET, AKD HOW TO EXCEL 
IK IT, 

By Dn. "W. G. Grace, 

TIL—PRACTICE. 

Tn selecting nn eleven 
JL it should be borne 
V V\ in mind that a team 

ought never to bo made 
up entirely of men 
chosen for their batting 
ITfrlr fc proficiency. A batsman 

t I E fre<iuently fail to 

I 1^7 conio off; a bowler or 

I 4‘'/ fieldsman nearly al¬ 
ii 1 mi ways makes his mark 

fli A in a match. Two or 

*1 - three good bats should 

■——' be chosen first; then 

the bowlers, on© fast and one slow. A good 
wicket-keeper is a necessity ; and if possible 
two other bowlers should be put in, one riglit- 
handed and one left, and the rest of the team 
should be made up of men of fielding as well as 
batting ability, a^ood lob bowler being included 
if you have got him. A man who can field well 
and bat a little should ahvays have the prefer* 
ence over one who can bat tolerably and is weak 
in the field. 


In cricket, tho object of every player should 
be the winning of the match, ana not his own 
glorification; nenco all should work os one man 
for tho good of the side, and practise for matches 
ns much as possible in earh other’s company. 
It is remarkable what a difference there is be¬ 
tween the play and success of a team w’ho are 
strangers to one another, and of an eleven who 
have been trained all together and are well ac¬ 
quainted with each other's whims and peculi¬ 
arities. 

Some people diet themselves in an elaborate 
manner for the practice of the game, but I am 
unaware of any regimen suited for cricketers 
that does not apply in other cases. The best 
.system is that which renders it unnecessary to 
have recourse to any sudden methods of increas¬ 
ing muscular or mental power. Carefully diet 
yourselves always; keep regular liours; eat 
moderately. Tho great mistake of modem days 
is that we cat too much. Avoid late dinners 
and many courses. Take simple, wholesome 
food. Drink but little. Never have to take 
refuge in doses nnd “pick-me-ups,” and avoid 
oxces.ses of* all kinds, particularly in spirits and 
tobacco. In short, if you are wise you will 
never want to go into training, for you will 
always be in condition, and your powers and 
faculties will retpiiro no special treatment to 
improve them, for they will always be kept up 
in their higho.st state of healthy vigour. 

To play cricket well, then, be careful in your 
diet, and constant in your practice. Practice is 
of tw’o kinds—practice for the sake of killing 
time, and practice with a view to improvement. 
As regards the former variety I have nothing to 
say beyond hinting that though a man may 
amuse himself in many worse ways than swiping 
and slogging, and bawling “Thank you ! ” for 
hours at a time, it would bo as well for him to 
cease imagining that ho iafin any way improving 
his cricket thereby. The common stylo of 
slashing away at half a dozen bowlers in front 
of a net is a main reason of the wholesalo 
manufacture of duck’s eggs amoDg.st modern 
elevens. 

On the other hand, if the object be improve¬ 
ment, and the practice be really undertaken for 
the more skilful playing of the game, I would 
earnestly impress unon my readers this often- 
forgotten fact, that the more nearly the practicc- 
gamo approaches to a match, and the moro 
steady and painstaking tho player is, tho better. 
One of the best methods of practice 1 know of 
is for sixteen people to play amongst themselves ; 
eleven to go into the field, two to go to tho 
wickets, two to bo umpiring, and one scoring. 
An afternoon’s practice, to last say for four hours, 
will thus give a quarter of an hour in each posi¬ 
tion to every jdaycr, and each player will gain 
experience in every department of the game, 
getting half an hour’s batting (fifteen minutes at 
each wicket, no matter how often out), half an 
hour’s bowling (fifteen minutes at each wicket), 
half an hour’s umpiring (fifteen minutes at each 
end), a quarter of an hour's scoring, and two and 
a quarter hours’ fielding, bcinc fifteen minuto-s 
at each place: overs of four balls being bowled and 
discipline kept up throughout as in a match, a 
note being made of the results of the batting, the 
figures being arrived at by dividing the number 
of runs gained by each player by the number of 
innings, and tlie bowling record worked out in the 
usual way, showing so nian^w ickets for so many 
runs. One or two aftcriicons devoted to steady 
practice of this kind, in which each player has a 
fair chanco of improvement, c^iiot fail to bo 
valuable. Parties of ^Icss than sixteen could 
work on a similar principle, and in cases of fewer 
players nets could be u.-icd—doable wicket being 
played whenever possib'e. 

The advantage of having eleven in the field 
when you are practising is that you thereby best 
learn how’ to judgo the runs, and there is nothing 
so important to a cricketer as to be able to do 
this well. Quickness between wickets is most 
essential, but quickness without Judgment is 
useless. A man at the bowler’s end who knows 
what he is about will always back up, that is, go 
a few paces up the wicket after the Ixiwler de¬ 
livers the ball, and llmsmake many a run which 
could not be secured were he, like some players. 
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to sUnd os still m a scarecrow waiting till the 
ball is played. When a man backs up properly 
be has a much shorter distance to cover m mak¬ 
ing the run than when he remains level with the 
wicket and has to run the whole twenty-two 
yards. Tip and run is good occasional practice 
for smartening up a licld, but two good Mtsmen 
should be at the wicketf^ it being shocki^ly 
bod practice as far as batting is concerned. The i 
way in which runs can be scored when, as in this | 
game, the batsmen are determined on making ' 
them, is astonisliing, and calculated to consi- ; 
derably open the eyes of a sleepy held. | 

In running, bi^men should always keep i 
straight up and down by the side of the wicket i 
and never cross unnecessnrilv : they should not ' 
run on the pitch, or they will spoil it by heel ■ 
marks, and they should always k^p their wits ; 
a)>out them and avoid collisions. The rate 
<>f running must be the rate of the slower , 
of the two, as there is no use in running a man i 
to a standstill, and of course there is no gain in : 


heldsmen's blunders are the easiest made of any. 
If a ball is thrown in from the long-field you 
can nearly always score one while it is on its way. 
The effect of stolen runs upon the opposite side 
is not to bo despised—first, the fielding gets 
wild snd loose and the men demoralised, great 
becomes the temptation to bang the ball at the 
wicket when there is not half a chance of a run 
out, and should the ssvsge hurl come, away it 
will generally go for an over-throw for two or 
three, to the still further demoralisation of the 
adversaries, particularly if the excitable man 
of the team has had anything to do with it. 
Such {M.‘rfonnances will put tho best of bowlers 
off their bowling, and many times be the means 
of winning what looks, until their commence¬ 
ment, a completely l) 0 {M*less match. 

In coses where a club bos the ser^'ices of a 
professional coach it is fair to assume that he 
will know more about the game than his pupils. 

I make this remark as the feeling is not uni- | 
versal, and there are some young pupils in ex- i 


should take care that it is well rolled early in the 
season, say in March, or the beginning of April 
at latttt, as if you have a dr^ season, and the 
mond is not in order before it driM from the 
March and April winds, it can never be got as 
right as it would have b^n if attended to ear¬ 
lier. Once a ground is rolled level it can easily 
be kept in order, and extra expense at the time 
will Im well saved in the end. 

After a match the holes made by bowlers and 
batsmen should be immediately returfed. This 
will save a lot of grumbling from the players in 
the next match, und will also be beneficial for 
the ground, as it will give the new* piece time to 
set. If tlie returfing in left to the middle of tho 
winter, as is gcDenlly done, you find the pieces 
put in are not nearly so firm as the rest of the 
ground, and easily cut up again. A ground 
should be level, smooth, and well rolled, the 
herbage should be kmit close, and the area should 
be considerable. Two hundred yards across 
either way is a fair size for a ground—the larger 


A Match at The Oval. 



rnnning him out. !n running a fonr or fiver 
rnn m^emtely, not at top speed, and do not 
Vgin batting again until after you have reco- 
vt red your wind. 

The striker slionld judge all hits in front of 
the wicket, the other batsiiiiiD those behind, and 
when a run is to be made one should call to the 
other. Call in a decided tone, not hesitatingly 
and apologetically, and mistakes will never 
occur. It always takes two to make a run, so 
neither should start off on his own judgment 
and advance too far to return to his wicket before 
the ball gets there, in case tho other man de¬ 
clines to move. 

When a ball is hit you shonld make the first 
run at the top of your 8i»eed, and thus often get 
a couple where you would only have made one ; 
in the same manner threes are made out of twos, 
and so on. Never over-run the bowling crease, 
as bad players invariably do, for it is a very 
ertinmon cause of runs l)eing lost. Always watch 
tho fieldsmen, and be ready to make a run at 
the slightest mistake. Two good judges of a run 
in together will often find t^t these runs from 


istence who Imagine their tutor has been engaged 
for them to instruct. He should be a good 
length-bowler, straight and medium-paced ; an 
erratic fast bowler ^o will knock you on tho 
I hea<l and pound you in the stomach cannot 
. possibly be worth engaging. 

I Bowling, if indulged m for too long at a 
stretch, invariably deteriorates, and instead of 
keeping a man l^wling hard ball after ball for 
three hours, and only getting a rest by sending 
in a bad ball to have it hit away, it would be 
much better for all parties wore he to continue 
at it for half the time and bowl carefully 
throughout. 

If Ac club or school can afford it, it is better 
for them to have two or more bowlers, there 
being such a great advantage in practising to a 
left-handed man as well os a right. 

The ball comes in very differently from the 
left from whnt it does from the other side, and it 
often puzzles n batsman who n\oeta the bowling 
for the first tiinc,although, unless it is first-class, 
it is after a trial or two much the easiest to hit. 

I ‘Whoever has the managemeut of the ground 


the ground the fewer the boundary hits and the 
better the game. Trees are not desirable from a 
cricketing point of view, as the light cannot he 
too good for the game,and the '‘chcviuered shade” 
has freouently much to answer for. It is esscDtinl 
for good cricKct to have a good ground, os the 
worse the ground is the less the game is a gam*' 
of skill. Very bad grounds bring all playen 
down to a level, and cricket played on them u a 
very different thing from cricket on a proper 
l>itch. On a good gronnd a good team will 
always beat a bed one, for they theu get a chanco 
of .showing their 8ii{>erior skill. 

In dry weather it is a good plan to have two 
wickets preitarcd for an important match, one 
well waU'red and the other left alone, and then in 
case of rain you are not taken by surprise. Wet 
has a great influence on cricket A nard wicktt 
is in favour of run-making, on a soft wicket bonl- 
ing has the best of it on a sticky wicket the 
batsman is nowhere ; but if the wicket is verj* 
wet indeed the ball runs through the grass sod 
the bowling gets punished considerably. 

(Te cofifintterf.) 
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WITH THE BOYS AT THE EOYAI 
ACADEMY. 


I X a recent number we olTeretl some illustra¬ 
tions of tho work of Boy’s Ow’n artists at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition ; and we follow 
this up by giving on the present page some careful 
copies by one of our artists of other pictures in 
the galleries in which we are pretty sure all 
boys will be likely to take an interest. Our 
country readers especially will thank us for 
showing them what some of tho principal 
pictures are like about wliich so many people 
have been talking thil season. 

Beginning at the top left*hand comer of the 
page, we have No. 948, “Tho Armada in 
Sight.” This is by Mr. Seymour Lucas, who has 
furnished more than one sketch for our pages, 
and is in many respects a noteworthy paint¬ 
ing. The scene depicted by the artist’s graphic 
iwiicil is thus described in Hume and Smollett: 
—“ It was on the I9th July that Fleming sailed 
into rijmiouth and announced that he had seen 
the Spanish fleet off the Lizard. This intelli¬ 
gence was communicated to Drake when he and 
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somo of his officers were amusing themselves 
with bowls on the Hoc. It caused a lively 
sensation, and a great manifestation of alacrity 
to put to sea, which Drake laughingly checked 
by declaring that the match should bo played 
out, as there, was xdenty of time to ‘win the 
game, and beat the Spaniards too.*” Every 
English boy familiar with Macaulay’s rous¬ 
ing ballad will know how to appreciate this 
cool courage of the old sea dog.” 

To the riglit of this is Xo. 1072, a painting 
by Mr. Charles Green—a picture of whose wo 
may be able to give before many weeks—en¬ 
titled, "The Girl I left behind me.” Its affect¬ 
ing story is one of the most common incidents 
of troublous days ; and the bravest of husbands 
and sons may well pray, “Give jjeace in our 
time, 0 Lord.” 

No. 208, "The Night "Watch,'* by Mr. 
Briton Riviere, A., is certainly among tho most 
striking contributions to this year’s Exhibition. 
This picture always liad an admiring group 
before it, and it is unquestionably a very clever 
piece of work. There is something awful in the 
solemn, weird stillness of the moonlit ruins 
patrolled by the king of beasts. " Punch,” in 
noticing this painting, wittily asked whether the 
artist spent tho night behind one of tho pillars 
sketching, and if so, thought ho must liavo 
had a lively time of it. Very ! 

No. 537, “Love and War,” by J. S. Noble, 
which occupied a place in Gallery vi, is a clever 
yet most painful picture. The dogs, two 
splendid animals, are sitting watching by the 
armour of their dead or wounded master, and 
one is licking from the breastplate tho life-blood 
of the owner, which has flowed darkly over it. 

No. 459, in Gallery v, hung close to the 
"Blenheim” of Mr. Woodville, wliich we 
noticed in a late number. It is by Ernest 
Crofts, A.R.A., and represents "Marlborough 
after the B.attle of Ramilios. ” The standards 
which arc being collected form a gorgeous mass 
of colour in tho foreground, and altogether the 
painting is one of more than ordinary merit, 
llere is the descriptive passage from Alison on 
which the picture is based. "The trojdiies of 
the battle of Ramilies were immense ; but they 
were even exceeded by its results. The loss of 
the French in killed and wounded was 7,000 
men, cand in addition to that 6,000 prisoners 
were taken. • . • Tlicy lost fifty-two guns, 

their whole baggage and pontoon train, all tlicir 
caissons, and eighty standards wrested from 
them in fair fight. . . , Tlie victors lost 

1,066 killed and 2,567 wounded ; in all 3,633. 
The great and unusual proportion of the killed 
to the wounded sliows how desperato the fight¬ 
ing had been, and liow much of it, ns in ancient 
warfare, h.ad been in hand-to-liand contest,” 
Most boy.s would bo likely to rate tliis picture 
"splonilid.” 

No. 391, "Before the Days of Gunpowder,” 
by Wilfrid V. Herbert, effectively tells its own 
simple story. 

No. 262, by W. R. Orchardson, it.A., was 
acknowledged on all .sides to be one of the most 
striking pictures in the Exhibition. It has been 
purchased by tho Royal Academy, and well 
deserves this special mark of honour. It repre¬ 
sents Napoleon [ on board h.m.s. Bellerophou, 
July 23r(l, 1815, taking his last long melan¬ 
choly look at P'rance, os the vessel ploughs her 
way towards the land of exile. Napoleon, it will 
be noticed, is in the familiar uniform, and on 
tho left stand bareheaded tho officers forming 
the suit** Colonel Planat, General Montholon, 


Surgeon Maingaut, Count Las Cases, and 
Generals Savary, Lallemand, and Bertrand. 
The youth leaning over the poop-rail, looking 
down on to the quarter-deck, is the son of Count 
Las Cases. This powerful picture generally had 
an eager group of admirers round it, and a boy 
or two were pretty sure to bo in the front row. 


girl lived, than they are in England ; and 
thinking, doubtless, tbat its young mistress's 
tastes might lie in the same direction, it took 
to bringing one to bed with it occasionally, a 
mistake which, of course, resulted in a severing 
of the amicable relationship. 

Well, if you make up your mind to keep 
ferrets, there is no reason why you should not 
know how to breed from them ; the 
young will always find customers in 
the market I mean you can get rid 
of them by advertising, if yon cannot 
get rid of them by private bargain or 
barter them with your boy friends. 

Before, then, you biiy your yonng 
ferrets, prepare a nice comfortable 
homo for them. They are usually kept 
in hutches, but as they are liable to 
many ailments, of some of wJiich 1 
shall presently speak, it is far better 
to give them all the liberty and space 
you can afford. The butch, too, re¬ 
quires constant attention to keep it 
clean and sweet, and it is difficult to 
do this. Let your fenets' home, then, 
be in the corner of some outhouse— 
the more cleanly the better. The littlo 
yard, which should bo partitioned off 
with boards about four feet high, slop¬ 
ing inwards, should be at least .^ix feet 
square, and the floor of it ought to 
be covered with nice dry sawdust, a 
large sackful of which may be obtained 
at any carpenter’s yard lor about six¬ 
pence. 

At the farther end of the enclosure, 
a sleeping box should be hung upon 
two nails against tho wall, and fmly 
two inches above the floor. This box 
should not be square but oblong, sny 
about two and a half or three feet long 
by a foot and a half high, and two feet 
wide. If you are handy yon can easily manufac¬ 
ture this box yourself. The only peculiarities 
about it are these : the back is hinged from the 
top to facilitate tlie periodical cleaning out of the 
littlo apartment, and the front is pierced with 
two round holes to allow the animals to pop out 
and in at pleasure. As tho l)OX hangs against the 

T ue ferret is called by naturalists dfj/s/c7u/Mro, I wall no fastening for tlie bank door is required. 

and belongs to the natural family This hutch should bo divided into two by a 

or the weasel tribe, of which the common w’easel moveable or sliding partition, with a hole cut in 
Ls the type. I do but mention these facts ' it, to form a iie3ting-])laco for the jill, as the 
parenthetically, for I would bo very soivy indeed j female is called, when she is about to give birth 
to fiightcn tho reader at the outset with a lot of | to her young ones. But only at such times need 
break-jaw words, wliich would only .servo j tlie partition, wliieb runs in grooves, be pLaced 



FERRETS AS FETS, AND HOW TO 
KEEP THEM. 

By Gordon Stable.s, M.n., r.n. 


to remind him of school hours and the de.sk, 
instead of green fields, waving trees, purling 
brooks, and all things that tend to make life in 
the country so thoroughly enjoyahlc. 

Now one can hardly be expected to live in the 
country and not possess a {let of some kind. I 
have already told you all about dogs, and I now 
want to teach you something about fen-ets, 
animals that work exceedingly well with a nice 
clever terrier dog, and that will afford sport of 
a useful ns well as exciting kind, to those who 
know how to use them. 

I may tell you at once, then, that if you wish 
to possess yourself of pets of tliis kind you will 
not liave to dip very deeply into the pur.se that 
contains your store of pocket-money, for you can 
buy a nice pair of young ones, male and female, 
for tlie sum of five shiliings sterling. There are 
two kirid.s usually in the market, the white 
and the dark; the foimcr is the true and 
original ferret, more erwy to manage and less 
liable to be lost, and altogether more tame and 
domesticated. 

The dark one is nothing less than a breed 
between the j)olecat, or foumart, of our own 
country, and is very often fierce and somewhat 
intractable. Tlie polecat itself, liowever, is not 
altogether untameablo ; indeed, there are few 
animals in the world tliat cannot be made 
friendly with mankind, if they are only well 
used. I knew an instance of a little invalid 
girl wlio tamed a polecat; so thoroughly do¬ 
mesticated did it become that it used to sleep in 
her arms in bed. This polecat had a penchant 
for snakes, creatures that are ten times more 
numerous in the Scottish H-ighlunds, where this 


in sUk. a reference to the woodcuts will serve 
to make my meaning more plain. In this box 




Fig. 2, 



Fig. 3. 

Hff. I.—The hutch, front view, e a, Holcfi for en¬ 
trance to main body of hutch, h, Space for sliding 
panel, c, The nesting-box tlnia formed. 

Fig. 2.—Back wall of hutch, a, The door, opening 
upwwda. b b, Hinges, either oi metal or leither. 

Fig. 3.—Sliding partiUou. 






or hutch is placed the hod of wheaten or oaten 
straw, and this ought to be cleaned ont tliree 
times a weclr, and sometimes taken away to be 
washed, great care being nsed that it is 
thoroughly wiped out and dried either before 
the fire or in the sun before it is returned. Any 
unpleasant perfume may be kept down by the 
use of disinrectant powder, that called Sanitas 
is best, or water well reddened with perman¬ 
ganate of potash. Condy’s fluid is a capital 
disinfectant for many purposes, but as it is very 
dear if purchased at the shops, and as, moreover, 
it is an officinal preparation, which finds a place 
in the phanuacopoeia, I give its cora^wsition. It 
is simply eighty grains of the pennanganate of 
potash dissolved in a pint of pure water. It is a 
capital thing to sprinkle about kennels or 
rabbit-hutches, etc., etc. 

Do ferrets bite people ? No, certainly not, if 
properly tamed ; and the only way to do this is 
to get them young, and to constantly handle 
them and pet them ; they will thus become 
most gentle and affectionate, and allow you to 
piill^tliem about in any way you choose. 

The next thin" to br- thought about is their 
feeding. Like all animals, they prefer a little 
change; consequently, although their staple diet 
should be bread and milk, fresh every day^ give 
them now and then a little nicely boiled oatmeal 
porridge, and flesh food perhaps twice or thrice 
a week. This may be either raw meat or morsels 
of chicken or rabbit, or a dead bird ; but what¬ 
ever it is, do not let them gorge. 

Let their dishes and all their .surroundings bo i 
the cleanest of the clean, the sweetest of the I 
sweet. Keep them dry and comfortable and 
happy, and you will never have disease among 
them. As these animals have milk to drink, 
they may not need water ; nevertheless, place a 
tin dishful in their yard, if only to look at. 

The great difficulty in breeding fciTets is this. 
They are apt, if annoyed, to wax tierce and 
vent their rage upon their progeny, which they 
destroy. When, therefore, a ferret has young— 
which, by the way, she carries for six weeks— 
see that the mother is kept perfectly quiet and 
free from all annoyance, take away the male, 
and see that no one gives her food but yourself. 

A little raw meat will bo necessary to keep up 
her strength, but this should not be given on 
the nest, but outside in tho yard. The young 
ones are in number five, six, or even seven, and 
do not open their oj'es until they are about a 
month old. When six weeks old they will be 
able to feed themselves, and should then be 
taken away from tho dam, and fed three or four 
times a day on stale bread and pure sweet milk. 
The ferret has young ones twice a year, some¬ 
times even three times. 

I would not like to ha7ard a guess as to how 
many ills ferret flesh is heir to, but a few of the 
more definite diseases, with what I consider 
appropriate treatment, I here subjoin. 

They suffer, then, at times from what is called 
distemper, for want probably of a better name. 
However, this ailment is of a febrile nature, and 
greatly affects the lining membranes of the eyes 
and nose, which swell and discharge matter 
freely, the discharge having an offensive 
odour. It is a disease common enough among 
young ferrets that have not been kept cleanly or 
fed regularly. They ought to be taken in hand 
at once, and placed in a nice clean, airy hutch ; 
all discharge ought to be washed away with a 
little warm milk-and-water and a soft silk rag. 

A few drops of castor-oil should be given to each 
ailing ferret, and afterwards a little fever 
mixture like the following. Chlorate of potasli 
and nitrate of potash of each two grains, mix in 
a tiny drof^of water, and give three times a day 
in milk. Let the food be nourishing, and given 
in perfectly clean dishes on the principle of 
little and often. 

People wlio keep ferrets should always have 
two or three nice clean, dry, spare liutches in 
case of emergency, and before these are used 
they ought, if they have been lying by for any 
timo, to be sprinkled with Condy, and then 
aired before the fire. There is a kind of debility 
known by the name of sweat, from which ferrets 
sometimes suffer. I know of no better way of 
curing it than placing them in a clean, dry 
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hutch, letting them have fresh air in plenty 
without hanging them in a draught, giving 
pure, sweet food, two or three drops of tincture 
of iron twice a day in water, and about half a 
teaspoonful of cod-liver oil twice a day like¬ 
wise. 

The inmates of your ferret-hutches may suffer 
at times from emaciation, weakness, loss of coat, 
and capricious appetite. This may be caused 
by worms, and you would do well to try the 
effects of five or six grains of areca nut freshly 
powdered, and given first thing in tho morning 
on an empty stomach. It must be followed in 
two hours by half a tcaspoonful of wanned 
castor-oil, and if worms are passed the treatment 
may be repeated one week afterwards, the 
strength being meanwhile kept up by good 
nourishing fo(^ and plenty of air and exercise. 

Skin di.seasc is another ailment of tho do¬ 
mesticated ferret. It is often accommnied by a 
considerable deal of irritation and itching. Now 
when this takes place, turn your little patient 
over at once into one of your spare hutches, 
give it a few drops of ca.stor'Oii to cool the 
system, and when this ha.s acted wash it care¬ 
fully with tepid water and soap, and after it is 
dry smear it over with a mixture of cod-liver 
oil and olive-oil, equal parts; rub this into the 
skin, not tho coat, and then turn it into a very 
dry and extra imnn hutch, keep tho hutch iu 
a warm place, and repeat the treatment in 
three days, and again in throe days. A final 
w’ashing without the application ought now to 
be sufficient to complete the cure. Foot rot Is a 
very distressing complaint; it is caused entirely 
by filth and dirt. The parts should be carefully 
washed, tho nails well pared, and a wash used 
of suljihate of copper, usually called blue stone, 
three times a day. During the time tliey are ill 
tho bed ought to be exce])tionally clean and dry, 
and they ought to have plenty of rumiing about 
in the open air. 



SOME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES. 

I.—BANNOCKBTJP.y. 


story of the 
fiery and 
protracted 
st rugglos 
that took 
place b e- 
tween Eng- 
..and and 
Scotland ere 
they were 
happily uni¬ 
ted is one 
that will ne¬ 
ver lose its 
intercstwhilc 
British boys 
arc what tliey 
are. 

Such a liistory, stirring as is its every line, 
has necessarily very many dark pages. The 
conflicts, as must ever be the case when sueh 
lion-heai*ted foes moot hand to hand, were nearly 
alw’ays stubborn, and often fiercely terrible ; yet 
amidst the awful carnage bright gleams shine 
out of truest heroism—the noblest self-sacrifice 
for homo and conntry, friend and comrade—tho 
tenderest aspirations after honour and duty. 

War is always cruel, at the best; and at the 
worst, what pen could adequately depict its 
horrors ! 

“ Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror. 

Were h df tho wealth, bestowed on camps 
and t --arts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals nor forts ; 

Tho warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And eveiy nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain 1 


How much truth there is in this ; and it is- 
the Christian’s hope that tho following aspiration 
is something more than a iioet’s lofty dream :— 

‘' Down the dark future, through longgcnerations,. 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then. 

cease; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say,. 

‘ Peace! ’ ” 

We should like to bo able to think that every 
reader of the Bov’s Own Paper could enter 
fully into the spirit of those lines; and yet, 
much as one may deprecate or regret it, war is 
to-day, ns it has been in the long past, a dread 
fact in the history of nations, and especially of 
a nation built up as ours has been, tlmt cannot 
be ignored. 

we purpose, therefore, tolling the story of 
some of tho more memorable straggles in our 
famous history, and will commence with a stir¬ 
ring chapter, prepared from Grant’s “British 
Battles,” from tho times of 

WILLIAM WALLACE AND ROBERT BRUCE. 

In 1282 Scotland was in all the enjoyment 
of profound peace, and of most unprecedented 
prosperity, under the gentle sway of Alexander 
HI, who had nifirried Margaret, a daughter of 
rifeniy III of England, and consequently was 
brother-in-law of the reigning king of that 
country, Edward i. In the forty-second year 
of his age, and having a son and daughter 
grown to maturity, Alexander had every pros¬ 
pect of leaving his sceptre to a long line of 
descendants. The year 1282 saw hia daughter 
united in marriage to Eric, the young King of 
Norway, and soon after his son, wlio was named, 
after himself, married the daughter of Guy of 
Dampierro, the powerful Count of Flandem. 

But a brief space of time sufficed to cover with- 
sorrow and darkness all this prospect of a happy 
futuiy. The Queen of Norway had only been 
married a year, when she died in giving birth to 
a daughter ; the death of Prince Alexander, 
without heirs, followed in January, 1284 ; and 
on tlio 16th March, two years afterwards, tlio 
king, when riding on a dark night, was thrown 
from his horso over a high clitf at Kinghorn, 
opposite Edinburgh, and killed on the spot. By 
this fatality terminated the male lino of tho 
Celtic or old Macalpine kings, who had ruled 
, the race of the Dalriadic Scots from the pro- 
I historic times of dark and unknown antiquity 
—times clouded by fable and romance—and now 
the soverei^ty of the most turbulent kingdom 
in Europe devolved upon an infant Norwegian 
princes.^, who of course was still absent at tho 
court of her father. 

Had this child survived, the calamities that 
fell upon her kingdom might perhaps have 
been averted. Tho crown of her grandfather 
had been secured to her by the estates of 
the realm ; and since his death it had been 
arranged that as soon as she was brought 
homo she should be betrothed to her second 
cousin, the eldest son of the King of England 
—-a measure which, had it been carried out, 
might have finally united the two kingdoms- 
under one sceptre—but this politic hope w.os 
doomed to blight, for on her passage home tho 
little Queen of Scotland died in the Orkneys, 
in her eighth year. When tidings of this fatal 
event came, “the kingdom was troubled,” says 
the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, “and its inhabi¬ 
tants sank into desiiair.” 

And now there fell on Scotland the greatest 
and most terrible calamity that can befall a war¬ 
like State—a disputed succession. But in this 
case advantage was taken by the bold, able, and 
unscmpulous Edward i to endeavour to make 
himself master of Scotland by force or fraud, 
and for more than twenty years the land was 
involved in all the barbarities of a war, waged 
as only in those days war was waged, bequeath¬ 
ing to posterity a long and unmeaning inherit- 
aiico of hate. Thirteen competitors appeared 
for that crown which has been so often one of 
thorns for its hapless wearer ; but tho claims of 
two, John Baliol and Robert Bruce, were de¬ 
clared by Edward, who was unhappily selected 
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as nmpire, superior to the rest. They were the 
descendants of David, a younger brother of 
William i, snmamed “The Lion’* from having 
first borne that cognisance on his seals and 


the countries for centuries. Prior to making any 
award, Edward, with great cunning and fore^ 
sight, had rec^uired that English gamsons should 
be put in the principal fortresses, on the nlea 


effort, however, was conducted without ability, 
and after a short time Edward again overran the / 
Lowlands ; and os this was called the suppres¬ 
sion of a “rebellion," the sword was allowed. 



banners, Baliol being the grandson of the eldest 
daughter, Hruce the son of the second. 

Finding Baliol mean, timid, pliant, and ambi¬ 
tious, Edward, intending ere long to advance his 
• wn imaginary claim, decided in his favour, a 
' isure which ultimately retarded the union of j 


that the gift might be in the hand of him wlio 
was to bestow it. 

Tc the disgust and indignation of the Scots, 
the half Norman Baliol did fealty to Edward 
for the crown awarded him, and the spring of 
1296 saw the nation in arms against him. This 


more than usual licence, and even priests were 
murdered in cold blood within the rails of the 
altar, os it was sought by sheer massacre to 
strike terror into the hearts of the people. On 
the 2nd of July the miserable Baliol surrendeTed 
into the hands of Edward the kingdom wliich 








































should Qcrer Kavo been hin, and which he had 
obUiaed on teniia unknown to the Scottish 
people, and an English noble, John do War* 
reane, Earl of Surrey, was ma<le governor over 
it, or at least that part of it wliero English 
CirnsoDS lay, with Hugh C'reasingham aa his 
Jasticiary. Edward’s conception—the union of 
the entire island under one crown—was doubt* 
less a great one ; it was infamously and cruelly 
enforcM, but was never to be achieved by the 
sword. 

After about two years a strong hotly of Scots 
were again in arms, with William Wallace at 
their head, and soon Edwanl found he had a 
very different kind of opponent to contend with. 
WiUsce won, amongst other memorable vie* 
tones, a never-to-be-forgotten one at Stirling 
Bridge, in September, 1*297 ; but the liattle of 
Pilkirk in the following March overthrew Wal¬ 
lace, partly through treachery, and the brave 
leader was afterwards secured, bronght to Lon¬ 
don, and barbarously executed, in hit thirty- 
fifth year. Two years later, however, saw the 
Scots in arms under Robert Bnice, and the spirit 
of resistance taking deeper root than over. 

IVTiatever efforts the second Etlward made by 
sea or land, they were doomed to be crushed 
by the memorable battle which wa» fought at 
^nnockbum on Monday, the 24th of June, 
1514, and which securetl for ever the independ- 
mce of the Scottish crown, M-ating the great 
King Robert firmly on the throne—a liattle 
that was the greatest of his triumphs and tlie 
reward of his valour, skill, and undying perse- 
Tcrance. 

To prosecute the troublesome war his father 
had l^neathetl him, young Edward, in addi¬ 
tion to his own resources, borroweil large sums 
from the more wealthy mo!ia.st€rips to defray the 
eipenses of anew exfxHlition ; and in the spring 
of 1314 he assembled an army that nQmtx'nsl 
folly 100,000 men, upon the borders. With it 
there followed a vast multitude of attendants, 
in the hope of getting plunder. This prodigiou.s 
host was composed not only of the crown va-asals 
in England, Ireland, and Walo.s, but of nutnt>crs 
of foreign troops from Flanders, Gascony, 
Goienne and A(]uituine, Poictou and Lan^otloi!, 
etc. Eth O’Connor, Prince of Coniiaiiglit, and 
twenty-five other Irish chiefs, were suiamoiied 
to his assistance, and the whole were to muster 
at Berwick on the 11th of June. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of his 
preparations from the summonses still preserved 
u issued to the sheritTs of Durham, Northumlx'r- 
had, Leicestershire, Cheshire and Lancashire, 
ptrbyshire, Lincolnshire, Sliropshire, Notting- 
ium, Stafford, and Wiinvick.shire ; to the F)arlsof 
Hereford, Hertford, Essex, and Gloucester ; aud 
to seven barons, requiring them to equip cer- 
quotas of infantry, amounting in all to 
26,540 men. In liis lanks were 50,000 archers 
uid 40,000 cavalry, of whom 3,000 were com- 
rietely sheatlied in naail, both horse and man. 
lie Welsh auxiliaries were under Sir ^lauricc 
de Berkeley, and Edward relied much on them 
mountaineers who might cope with the Scots. 
Great care was taken that an abundant supply 
of provisions should be collected, together with 
and cars for the conveyance of tents 
iniLbagga^. Barbour mentions particularly 
160 ca^ laden with poultry alone ; and Wil- 
lUra of Malmesbury says that the multitude of 
iTiagcs was so great that, if placed in one 
due, they would have extended sixty miles in 
! 

Bruce was now master of all Scotland save the 
of Stirling, the blockade of which he liad 
'-'ommitted to nis brother Edward, who con- 
dad^ a treaty with the English governor, Sir 
Pdilip Mowbray, to the effect that the fortres.s 
'bodd be surrendered if not relieved before the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, which is ccle- 
d^ted on the 24th of June. King Robert wa.s 
ihpleased with his brother for the im|>olicy of 
a treaty which permitted the King of England 
to advance witli his collected forces, and com¬ 
pelled him to liazurd a battle or raise a siege 
^ith dishonour. 

“"iVTiat matter is it V* replied Edward Bruce, 
rioutly. “ Let all England come, and we shall 
fight them were they more I ” So King Robert 
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agreed to the treaty, and prepared to meet the 
English on the ap]>ointca day. He had col¬ 
lected his forces m the forest called the Tor- 
wood, midway between Stirling and Falkirk, 
to the number of only 30,000 men, and these 
were followed by about 20,000 more—camp- 
followers, gillies, women, and children. 

The place selected by Bruce for the battle, 
and to Dar the approach of the Engli.**!! to Stir¬ 
ling, was a piece of ground then known as the 
New Park, partly open and j>artly encumbered 
I with trees. On one side it was protected by a 
morass, known as the New-miln Bog, the pos- 
.si^ of which he knew to be dangerous and 
difficult. He formed his troops in four columns, 
apart from each other, yet sufficiently near to 
keep up communication. Three of th^ formeil 
a front line facing the south-east, the direction 
by which the enemy must approach, and ex¬ 
tending from the brook or “bum called the 
Bannock to the village of St. Ninian. The 
right wing he protect^ by means of pits—the 
suggestion of Sir Malcolm Dnimmond—dug 
where the ground was firm, a foot in breadth 
and throe in depth, with a stake in each, and 
covered lightly with sods and branches. Else¬ 
where were strewn iron calthrops (pieces of iron 
all disposed in a triangular form, so that while 
three of the pikes rest on the ground, a fourth 
stands in a perpendicular direction, and is espe¬ 
cially calculated to lame horses). 

On the 22nd Bruce received tidings that the 
English were advancing from Edinburgh, and 
he immediately marched his forces from the 
Torwood to the positions he had assigned them 
two days before. The right wing was com- 
mandeti by his brother Edward, the left was led 
by Douglas and the young Steward of Scotland, 
the centre by Thomas Randolph, the veteran 
Earl of Moray. 

The reiei^'c, or fourth column, was led by 
Bruce in person. Angus of the Isles, his faith¬ 
ful friend and ally, was with him, and there 
was stationed his little body of cavalry, under 
Sir Robert Keith, the Maresclial of Scotland, to 
wlioni ho a8.signed the particular duty of attack¬ 
ing and, if possible, dispersing the English 
archers. The royal standard was fixed in the 
stone which now marks the centre of the 
Scotti.sh line, and w protected by an iron 
grating. In Bruce’s rear lay a little valley ; 
above it rose a long, green ridge, now known 
as the Gillies’ Hill, for thereon were all the 
camp-followers and baggage of his army. The 
airs to wliich the Scots are said by history and 
tradition to liiivo marched to the field are now 
known as “ Bmee’s Address" and “ The Laud 
of the Ix*al," a common De.id March witli all 
Scottish regiments ; but their instruments could 
have been only the bagpipe, harp, and kettle¬ 
drum. 

(To {i« continued.) 
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KNOTS AND COKDAOE. 

(Continued from page 681.) 

T O Strap a Block. —A block, as most of 
our readers are no doubt aware, is a shell 
of wood coutainfog one, two, three, or four 
wheel.8. A groove is cut round the outside of 
the block, and round this the strap is fitter! 
(F^. 1). There are various kinds of straps for 
ditierent descriptioiiB of blocks and tackles. 



Fig. I.—8ide and Front View of a Single Block 
unstrapped. 

Supposing you wish to fit a luff tackle, which 
consists of two blocks each, fitted with hooks and 
thimbles. 

First of all you must cut the rope with which 
to make the straps (the size of the rope will 
depend upon the size of the blocks), which you 
must measure as follows :—Take a piece of 
string, or ropc-yam, and measure twice the 
round of the olock and once the round of the 
rope from which you arc going to cut the strap, 
that is for the strap, which has to bo spliced 
toother with a short splice. 

To obtain tbo length for unlaying and cnitcli- 
ing the strands :—Take once the round of the 
block, once the round of the thimble, and once 
the round of the rope. Stretch the rope, and 
chalk the rope where you are going to unlay it, 
and pass the rope through the eye of the liook 
and round the thimble. Then, 
if you are not going to sen-e it, 
splice each end twice ; but if 
the strap is going to be seiwed, 
then twice one way and onco 
the other will suffice. Then 
place the strap round the block 
with the splice, filling in the 
groove at the lower end, and 
tlio hook and thimble at the 
other extremity. Then put on 
a seizing between the block and 
tlie thimble, which will keep 
everything in its place (Fig. 2). 

The following is the tat way 
of making a seizing and putting 
it on :—Stretch your material 
well, and splice an eye in ono end of it. Pass 
it round the strap, and pass the end of the seiz¬ 
ing through it and round the strap as many 
times as will be required (five or seven times). 
Then reeve the end underneath the parts on'l 
through its own eye, leaving enough bight to 
haul on. Place the turns square round the strap, 
and heave taut, then haul the slack through 
the eye and haul taut. Then over the lower 
turns pass the riding tunis, which must be one 
less in number than the first set. Put the end 
between the last two parts of the lower turns, 
and then put the crossing turns on, which are 
three in numl>er. Pass one round turn down 
the centre and heave it taut, then form a half 
hitch each side of the first, which will form a 
clove hitch with three parts. They are some¬ 
times finished off with a wall, or crown knot, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. 

The Log-line.—M any of our readers may 



Fig. 3.—The Logship. 

have read or heard of the Log-line used at sea, 
and yet be ignorant how it is that with the aid 
of so simple an arrangement seamen are able to 
measure the number of miles they travel across 



Fig. 2.—Block 
strapped. 
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the pathless deep. The articles necessary for 
heaving the log are, firstly, a lopliip (Fig. 3). 
This is a flat piece of wood loaded with a sheet 
of lead, and attached to the log^line by tlie 
lljree corners, one of which is so arranged that 
with a strong jerk the peg that holds it will 
come out and allow the boys, whose duty it is to 
haul up, to do so more easily. 

Kext are two sandglasses, one to run 28 
seconds, and the other 14 seconds. 

Then comes tlie line whieli is marked with a 
knot for each mile, the real distance between the 
knots being 47 feet 6 inches, which is the 128th 
part of a mile, as 28 seconds is the 128 th part of 
an hour. 

In marking a log-line, a certain amount of 
what is termed “stray-line ” is given in cider 
to carry the logship clear of the eddy in tho 
ship's wal^e. It is in a sailing ship about 20 
fathoms, and here a small piece of white bunting 
is placed, and as soon as this passes over the 
tafirail, the midshipman, whose duty it U to heave 
tho log, orders the quartermaster to turn the 
glass, and he begins to calculate the rate that 
the ship is going. 

If the vessel is passing very quickly through 
the water, however, the ll-seconds glass is used, 
and then the knots count double. 

The operation fs perfonnert as follows :—At 
five minutes to every hour, night and day, the 
boatswaiu’s-mate pipes “reelers.” Tlieso are 
the boys who have to hold the reel on which the 
line is wound, and wind it up after it has been 
used. 

The midshipman of the watch walks aft to 
the extreme end of the deck, and taking tlio log- 
ship and some of the slack of the lino in kis 
hand, ho looks round to the quartermaster, who 
liolds tho glass, and inquires if he is ready. 

The answer being in the afiirmative, he throws 
the logsliip overboard, and then waits for the 
little piece of white bunting. 

Directly he sees this, he cries “ Turn ! " 

The quartermaster turns the glass and 
watches the sands flow out. 

Immediately the last grain has ran through, 
he cries “ Stop! ” and the midshipman catches 
tlie line and counts off the nearest Knots, 

Then while he enters the speed of the vessel 
For the lost hour in the log-book, the reelcrs 
have to wind up the log-line. 

Two or three kinds of patent logs, that work 
witli fans, cogs, and dials, have been in¬ 
vented, but to our idea none of them can be 
absolutely depended on. 


HOW FIREMEN ARE TRAINED. 

PART I. 

M ex selected for the London Fire Brigade are 
always men who have been sailors. Sea¬ 
men are found to be especially qualified for this 
service. They are accustomed to render prompt 
obedience to the word of command ; they are 
used to hardship and danger; they can mount 
giddy heights without losing their heads ; and, 
as everybody wlio lias watclied a sailor in tho 
rigging of a ship must be aware, they acquire a 
peiTlous-looking skill in “ holding on by their 
eyebrows,” as somebody has expressed it. Tiiey 
will make a footing and keep it where a lands¬ 
man would certainly fail to do so. Tliey tiro 
used to the handling of roj>es, and besides all 
this the sailor is a man who has necessarily had 
practice in repairing and making gear and 
tackle of various kinds. For these reasons prin¬ 
cipally a tar is always preferred to a laiidsinan 
for fire-brigade work. 

The reciuit, then, is a seaman not over 25 
years of age, measuring not Ic.ss than 37 inches 
round the chest, and he is preferred at least 
5 feet 5 indies liigh, though this measurement 
is not very rigidly adhered to. He must be a 
man of good cliaracter, and able to read and 
write, and he must prove his muscular power 
by raising a fire-escape single-handed. 

If he can come up to all these reijuirements, 
and can pass a satisfactory medical examination, 
he may be appointed temporarily, perliaits for 
three months, at the end of which the doctor 


will again see him, and if the service ha.s not 
found out any little weak jwint in his constitu¬ 
tion, and he is still in sound health, lie will be 
permanently enrolled. 

That, however, is on the a.ssuinption that he 
makes satisfactory progress in the drill class of 
which ho becomes a member as soon as ho ioins 


dozen or fourteen of their comrades. Tho 
window-sill is about twenty feet from the ground 
— not a very sensational height, it may be 
thought, yet it is said that nothmg in the train¬ 
ing of recruits seems to try their nerve more 
sevei*ely. To reduce tlie danger of any mishap, 
a large cushion is placed on the ground beneath 
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the brigade. A smart man," says Captain 
Shaw, “who has served at sea for d few years, 
and has a taste for the work of a fireman, can 
be brought forward for duty within an average 
period of about six or eight w^eeks; a man 
equally smart, but without the advantage of a 
seaman's training, may possibly be brought for¬ 
ward within about a.s many months ; but even 
at the end of that time ho would hardly be as 
expert os a scanrau in climbing and the use of 
ropes. ” 

The drill-class is under the charge of an in- 
stnictor and two assistants. The principal iii- 
stnictor usually superintends tho general work 
of training, while of tho two assistants, one 
teaches the use nnd mnnagement of engines and 
engine gear, and the other trains in tho use and 
management of Gi-c-cscapes and everything con¬ 
nected with them. 

There are some features of this preparatory 
training which do not appear, strictly speaking, 
to come under either of tlicRo heads. There is 
the “jumping-sheet,” for instance, which is no 
essential part of eitlier tho engine gear or the 
fire-escape, but which is always carried with both. 
It consists of a stout sheet ten feet square, made 
of the “best number 1 canvas," bound round 
the edges with a two-inch bolt-rope, and fitted 
with rope liaiidles, or “bcckets,” as they are 
called, at short intervals all round it. It some¬ 
times happens tliat persons in danger cannot be 
rescued without jumping from a window, and 
this sheet is to catch them in ; and, as firemen 
arc as liable to find themselves under the 
necessity of jumping from a height as those 
whom they may be endeavouring to rescue, 
it is thought advisable for them to practise 
the feat. Accordingly, tlie members of a 
drill party take it in turns to mount to a 
window-sill by means of a ladder an<l to jump 
down into the sheet stretched out below by a 


the sheet, and if a man will jump fairly down 
into tho middle of it ho cannot hurt much. The 
unaccustomed spectator is apt to think rather 
lightly of the feat as preparations arc making ; 
but when there comes the “All ready?” and 
the man springs into the air, showing tho soles of 
his boots some twenty feet overhead, one can 
understand that it requires no little nerve. Many 
a seaman who has looked down unconcernedly 
enough from the masthead, finds this an 
awkward leap. Men will get excited, and 
instead of jumping into the middle, will plump 
down near the edge of the sheet, and so throw 
all tho strain on a single pair of hands, or, 
instead of alighting on their feet, they will 
come down on their backs. No serious accidents 
have, we believe, hapi'»ened in this drill, but 
more mishaps have occurred in this rehearsal 
than in any other part of the brif^e exercise. 
The height for the leap used to be greater 
than it is now. Of late, however, about 
twenty feet is tlionglit to be as high as it 
is exjpedient to adopt. It of course may 
sometimes happen that a much greater leap 
than this would have to he taken. But 
such occurrences are very rare, and to save 
his life a man might incur danger to which it 
would be unreasonable to expose liim as mere 
practice. It would be rather a grim joke to break 
a man's neck in teaching hhn how’ to save his 
life 

Where the lives of many othere may be con¬ 
cerned, however, greater rhks may reasonably 
be incurred in training. Perhaps the mos’t 
dangerous of all preparatorj’ feats that the fire¬ 
man is oallc‘d oil to pcrfnnn is the fi.xing of a 
ladder on the top of a tall fire-escape, from 
wliieh another ladder has been aceideiitallv 
I broken. The man wlio should attempt this for 
I the Jii’st time amid the excitement and turmoil 
1 attendant on a lire, would almost inevitably 
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come to grief. To poTvh on the top of a fire- 
ecape and haul up a ladder fmm bilow, to })as3 
it up high overiiead, ajid to hx it securely, 
while j)erhajn thousands of spectators may bo 
gazing underneath, and shrieks for help may be 
nnging out from the midst of wreathing ma.sMS 
of smoke and flame—to do this requires a strong 
inn, a careful balance, and steady nerre^ 
yuthingbut repeated effort, under careful direc¬ 
tions, will enable a man to perform this feat 
safely. Mr. Penfold, till recently the chief in- 
itmetor of the brigade, says that he lias many a 
time watched a new hand tottering on the sum¬ 
mit of a long fire-escape, fearing every minute 
that the man and his ladder would come top¬ 
pling down. But wo arelK)und to fetch their 
t'^rvousness out of them,*’ he added in conver- 
alion with the writer, ** and there's nothing for 
it but to doit over and over again." It U a 
fiindameatal mlc of the brigade that every man 
must be competent to do any part of a fireman's 
duty. The force that can l>e sent out to any fire 
na^ of course depend on the demands that arc 
made on the brigade, and no particular men can 
be told off for any given duty. A man may 
hire to work with half a dozen others or with 
only one, and it may sometimea happe n that 
my one man of the force may be callc^d on to 
Set to work at any doty by himself, aided only 
by such amateur hands as may liappen to be by. 
Every man ha^ therefore, to go right through 
the work, and if one officer is away, the next in 
nnk or seniority must promptly stop into his 
place and do hU duty. So that however ner- 
Tooaly or awkwanlly a man may sot about his 
^ on the drill-ground, he is bonnd to keep at 
it until he gains confidence and skill. 

Ko very serious accidents have happened at 
these private rehearsals of duty, and such mis- 
hips as have occurred have not been those that 
might reasonably have been expected. They 
hive more frequently been alniut the mast 
culikely kind of accidents imaginable. Not a 
while aTO, for instance, a man was sliding 
down inside shoot of the fire-escai>e head- 
f^'rezQost and on bis back. By some singular 
sccident his body came shooting down too fast 
for his head, which .somehow got bent back 
Wider him. He was not seriously hurt, but bo 
(ridently had a narrow escape of breaking his 
ii«ck by running over his own head ! 

Sliding down the fire-escape is a lively feature 
ia the ^11. A party of a dozen men will 
Rwnper up a ladder towertng to the parapet 
rf 1 building some fifty feet high, and will 
<^e shdi^ down inside, half of them head 
fyremost 'Then up they go again, and next time 
till aboot down, the other half head foreinoat, 
ihe first half feet first. 

A terribly dangerous-looking drill with the 
«capeia that in which the men carry each other 
d'jwn. It is very necessary to rehearse this duty, 
md every man is carefully instructed. To get 
ifl insensible person on the shoulder is in it?4elf 
«task requiring not only considemble miisculnr 
^treogth, hut when the person happens to be big 
and heavy it can be done only by oeiiig in pos- 
f^ssion of the proper kuack. At the new liead- 
*■^arte^8of the Fire Brigade in Southwark Bridge 
lload there is a small platform constnicted ou 
the roof of one of the buildings some forty-five 
«T tifty feet high. Half the men who are drill¬ 
ing go up to this platform—which is placed there 
tntrely because continual exercise would other- 
damage the roof—and lie down in all sorts 
<if irregular attitudes, just as persons might be 
^^p^ted to fall when over])owered by the smoke 
a house on fire. The other half havo to go 
np and fetch them down, each man taking an 
in^nsible comrade single-handed. The unini¬ 
tiated would probably endeavour to lift tlio bcKly 
«fa person just as it might happen to lie. The 
fireman, however, quickly straightens out the 
ihnljs and rolls it over on to the face. Ho then 1 
hold close up under e.ach armpit, and 
^ving the body into a kneeling posture, ho 
it to rest on one of liis knees, wliile he 
jhifu his arms round the waist. Taking a firm 
iold round the waist and clasping his hands, 
fireman lifts the body of the insensible per- 
«*Qintoan upright position : then taking hold 
done of the arms, he stoops down and dex¬ 


trously allows his burden to fall across his shoul¬ 
ders, and at once straightens himself up and 
walks off with it—all of w hich an experienced 
man will do in considerably less time than it 
requires to describe the various movements in 
the proceeding, lu this way cver>' man in the 
brigade has to pick up the comrade who may 
chance to fall to his lot, and, bearing him on his 
ahoulder, creep over the paraiiet and make his 
way down the ladder, and then—what must be 
even a greater trial of nerve —he must go and 
lie down on the platform and allow himself to 
be similarly lifted and borne down the ladder 
without moving a limb. 

Some portion of the fireman's duty of this 
kind cannot very well lie rehearsed. It not in¬ 
frequently hap|)en8 that on reaching the summit 
of a ladder the oflicer will find those he has 
come to rescue not lying insensible, but almost 
frantic with excitement and terror, and ready to 
spring upon him with an eagerness that is very 
likely to topple him down into the street Ixdow. 
Gn*at caution is required in approaching a win¬ 
dow or n parariet at which inmates of a burning 
house are observed, and it is often a more diffi¬ 
cult ta.sk to rescue those in full jiosscssion of 
their strength than those who arc lying appa¬ 
rently dead. 

(To be continued.) 

ATHLETIC TRAININa. 

By a Mbmucr of tee London Athletic 
Club. 

(Continued /rom pa^e 715.) 

DRESS. 

T hat 
which is 
known as 
“University 
Costume 
(from the 
fact of its 
first having 
been adopt¬ 
ed by the 
athletes of 
the Oxford 
and Cam¬ 
bridge Uni¬ 
versities) is 
in general 
use by ama¬ 
teurs, and is, 

in fiict, now insisted upon at all well-conducted 
athletic meetings. It consists of a close-fitting 
jersey or shirt, and trousers or drawers reaching 
down to the knee. Any light material, such as 
alpaca, merino, or even cotton, can be used for 
the drawers, which should be made with an 
elastic band of about an inch in breaxlth run in 
a hem round the top to fit over the hips ; and 
for the jersey nothing is better than the oidinarj' 
cotton under-shirt of everyday wear. 

In cold or inclement weather a woollen 
“ sweater " may be worn in addition—this, of 
course, only in practice. In the race itself no 
superfluous clothing should be carried, and the 
racing costume should be made of the lightest 
material obtainable. Nothing is better than 
silk, and the majority of athletes keep a costume 
of that material si>ecially for racing, hence the 
cxpres-Hion “ to don silks." Distinctive colours 
are usually worn and declared at the time of 
entering for the race, and describcil opposite the 
competitor's name on the programme. 

The neatest way to hear your colours, in our 
opinion, is upon the jersey, in the form of ti'im- 
iiiing. A band of silk ribbon round each arm 
at the end of the sleeves {which should not 
reach below the elbow), and a strip down the 
front of the jersey as far a.s it buttons, look 
neat and effective. Our readers, however, may 
prefer to consult their own tastes in adopting 
racing colours and the mode of w’eariug them, 
but wo strongly urge the advisability of avoiding 
ghiring or gaudy hues. 

The most important part of a pedestri.an’s out¬ 
fit Is the shoe, and we therefore cannot too 


strongly advise our readers to patronise a 
reputable and well-known maker. The manu¬ 
facture of mnniug and walking shoes is a distinct 
branch of trade, and the little extra expense 
incurred at first by purchasing a good pair of a 
good maker will be fully repaid by the extra 
comfort and wear afforded. 

The princijial makers in London are Tuck, of 
Seagravc Road, West Brorapton, and Baines, of 
Boston Place, Dorset Square, ^th are exten¬ 
sively patronised by the amateur and professional 
pedestrians of the day, and the writer himself 
can testify to the oxceUence of their shoes. Tlie 
price vanes from ten shillings and sixpence to 
fifteen shilliugs. A rtinning shoe differs from a 
walking shoe inasmuch as it has no heel, and 
has spikes in the sole (for hurdle-racing and 
jumping, a slight heel with two spikes is 
necessar}'). For sprinting, a lighter shoe may 
be used than for long distances. Short socks of 
wash-leather of sufficient length to cover the 
toes in general use, and are much t* be pre¬ 
ferred to the ordinary article. “ Toe-socks,^’ as 
they are called, can be purchased at any athletic 
outfitter's for one shillmg or one shilling and 
sixpence. 

A piece of cork (of about four inches in length 
and one and a half inches in diameter) carried 
in each hand will be found useful in absorb¬ 
ing perspiration and affording a “grip." Of 
course this is not by any means an indispen¬ 
sable item, but from its general adoption by 

f edcstrinns it may bo considered of some benefit, 
t certainly prevents that dangling of the hands 
which we have witnessed at times, and which 
we consider such “ bad form." Apairof corks, 
cut for the purpose, can be obtained of any cork 
merchant, or at any athletic warehouse, for 6d. 
or 8d. 

We have now described the complete outfit 
necessary to the amateur pedestrian. The cost 
of coarse dejKmds upon the material used. Silk 
costumes may bo ootaiued from a guinea up¬ 
wards, ■while those of hitmblcr material involve 
the expenditure of only a few shillings. Any 
attempt at saving by purchasing “cheap" shoes, 
however, will prove “false economy" indeed, 
and we therefore rejM‘at our advice—go to a good 
maker, and you will not regret the additional 
outlay. 

GENERAL HINTS. 

Blisters and sore feet .—It very frequently 
happens that the novice, on commencing train¬ 
ing, is troubled with sore feet This is especi¬ 
ally the case if be has been used to sitting much, 
and has led a sedentary' life. It is necessary, 
therefore, to harden the feet, and for this pur¬ 
pose nothing is better than bathing them night 
and morning in a solution of solt-and-water. 
The ordinary table-salt will do, but the prepa¬ 
ration known as “Brill’s Sea Ikths" (and which 
we recommended in our article on the bath) will 
rove much more efficacious. Blisters should 
0 prevented under this traatment; but should 
they neveitheless appear, the old-fashioned plan 
of running a needle threaded with worsted 
through them will prove an effectual cure. The 
worsted should he left in for a time, until tho 
internal moisture is soaked up. 

lu taking long walks ou the road, thick 
woollen socks, and boots of tolerable stoutness, 
should be woni. 

Tho toe-nails must he carefully attended to, 
and not allowed to grow too long, nor be cut too 
short. 

Never wear shoes for the first time on the day 
of the race. It takes several days to get a shoo 
into proper relationship with the foot. 

Strains —In the event of a strain, use a liberal 
application of cold water ; and if severe, then 
iodine should be used. Of course, ces.sation of 
practice until the pain has disappeared is indis¬ 
pensable. 

What to drink "when training is a question 
often asked. Nothing better can be recom¬ 
mended than water. No other liquid answers 
so well. Avoid drinking between meals, if 
possible ; but if really thirsty a very small 
quantity of water drunk slowly, and, as it were, 
filtered through the mouth, will be found suffi¬ 
cient to relieve. The sucking of a lemon U tho 
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worst possible thing to resort to; it only 
increases the thirst afterwards. 

A maa is at his best for running when between 
twenty-two and thirty years of age. It Is a 
mistake for a youth under twenty years of naa to 
follow too closely the rules as to diet laid down 
in these articles. We wish our young readers 
to particularly remember this, and to under¬ 
stand that they should always eat and drink 
plenty, avoiding all unwholesome, indigestible, 
and unprofitable food, and keeping as near as 
possible consistent with appetite to the table 
given in an earlier number. 

It is, however, seldom safe to lay down a hard 
and fast rule, and perhaps least so in regard to 
training, seeing tlie great differehco in tempera¬ 
ment or constitution in nearly every competitor. 
Tliis being so, we believe the rules should be 
altered to suit the user rather than the reverse. 
A very nourishing and palatable dish for supper 
can be made of “ I)r. Nichols's Food of Health," 


a pre^rstion sold by all chemists, and wdll prove 
a welcome change iu diet. 

On the subject of air little need bo said. The 
necessity of ventilation in the bedroom cannot 
too strongly be insisted upon, and the plan of leav¬ 
ing the window open at all seasons is decidedly 
to be recommended. 

The day before the race should be a day of 
rest, no practice being taken. A gentle stroll 
in the evening will prevent stiffness. Above 
all keep the mind occupied and diverted from 
the subject of the race. Nothing is more likely 
to prove fatal to success than “wonying.” 
Animal spirits have a great deal to do with 
winning races, and a man with dash and go and 
a lively temperament is often the man who 
carries off the victory as much by lus confidence 
ashy his training. 

On the morning of the race rise at the usual 
hour, have a bath, a good rub down, and a short 
stroll as usual. Breakfiist should consist of a 
mutton-chop from the loin, with dry toast, ami 
as little tea as possible—about half a cup should 
suffice. Avoid exercise as nmch as possible after 
breakfast; if practicable, rest until dinner-time. 
Dinner should be taken about three hours before 
the time fixed for the race, and may consist of 
either a mutton or lamb chop, or better still of 
boiled fowl. No vegetables should be eaten, 
nothing else but stale bread, and it is almost 
needless to say the meal sliould not bo a hearty 
one. A short rest after dinner, then proceed to 
the ground. 

Give yourself plenty of time to don your 
racing costume, and have a good rub down with 
a rough towel just previous to the race. Then 
go out and win. * 

The directions we have given aro all the novice 
needs to start him in athletics, and once started, 
force of character and ability will determiue his 
place. I 

A word here ns to going out of training. I 
Many, directly the race is over, lay aside all i 
the wnolesomc rules they have been following, I 
and rush into, as a relief, what in comparison 
with their former mode of living may be consi- 
dcred excess. Nothing could be more injurious 
than this course, and nothing tends so surely to 
bring training into disrc])ute. If the condition 
obtained by training w so much better (and no 
one who has once experienced “goodcondition ” 
will deny that it is much better), why cast it 
altogether aside 1 Why not continue on the 
same lines, but in a reduced degree ? and by so 
doing ensure those four eascntials of good health 
—proper diet, complete ablutions, daily exercise, 
and sufficient rest. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting 
the words of that eminent pathologist, li. J. 
l^c, M.A., in his work on “ Exercise and 
Training ” :— 

“To the question, ‘\\Tiat is training, and 
what is it meant to do ?’ I should answer, ‘ It is 
to put the body, with extreme and exceptional 
care, under the iniluenee of all the agents which 
promote its health and strength, in order to 
enable it to meet extreme and exceptional de¬ 
mands upon its energies.’ And wliat is the 
course of training but a spare diet of generous 
food, with regular exerci.so and gradual exer- 
,tions, till at lust the two great functions of 


respiration and circulation, accompanying each 
other, are brought to the highest pitch, and the 
man becomes capable of exertions before impos¬ 
sible or dangerous, now familiar or easy to 
him.” 

It is not at all improbable that the opponents 
of systematic exercise—that is to say, those who 
consider the slightest attention to the wants of 
the body as below the dignity of a roilecting 
mind—will find in what 1 have written much 
to employ in support of their views. If they 
will be good enough to restore the world to a 
state of primeval simplicity, and destroy all the 
bad influence.? engendered by the high civilisa¬ 
tion on the healthy natiirul development of the 
body, their sons will find in toil the i»roi)er 
source of exercise; and the word “training,” 
which has been so often repeated in these 
remarks, with the far from agreeable ideas which 
the uninitiated assocociate with it, will no longer 
exist in our language, as applied to the human 
species. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence derived 
from thi.s element (training) on the physical and 
moral character. Few persons realise its value 
in this respect; and far from discouraging 
rational indulgence in exercise, it ought to bo 
the desire of all who are interested in the wel¬ 
fare of any institution for education to promote 
as far as jKjssiblo the cultivation of the qualities 
developed by systematic exercises, as they are 
valnablo agents in training men to habits of 
endurance and energy, and in preparing them to 
perform in after life the duties of active and 
use ful members of society. 

That the sound mind requires a sound body 
for its shelter is a proverb older than the Eng¬ 
lish language. That bodilj- health, and, as a 
conse(pienco, mental vigour, are jiromoted by 
judiciou.s and wisely-directed exerci.s^ is beyond 
dispute. Surely, then, “training,” or prudent 
and systematic exercise of the body, with a view 
to keeping the mind clear and elastic, most be 
useful and good ; and it is in this persuasion 
that 1 have endeavoured in the foregoing pages 
to recommend the true principles which should 
guide men in bringing about that blissful condi¬ 
tion of existence, the ttuhs sana in corporc sano. 
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Sim FBEBXAH.—We know nothing atxjut themedidnee 
which you mention, but recommend you to be very 
cautious of any pills, or other advertised nostrums, 
whether for yourself or your pets. 

G. U. Claukk.— 1. See the articles on the Aquarium. 
2. See answer to W. Waite. 

A. V. M'G.—Ask a dealer. 

S. S. P.—Your canary is probably afflicted with Red 
Mite. See wlietlier any little white specks aro to be 
found at the junctions of the wires, if so, these arc 
the cast skins uf the mites. Take out the bird, blow 
up its feathers, and scatter insect powder under 
them. If you will procure Hardeman's London 
Beetle Powder and one of the little metal bel¬ 
lows sold with it, you can blow the powder com¬ 
pletely l>etween the feathers. .Sprinkle some more 
powder on a white handkerchief, and roll the bird In 
it, all except the head, and lay it down. Clean the 
ca^e thoroughly, and touch all the junctions of the 
wires witli sweet oil, especially at the Insertion uf 
the wires into the wood. This will occupy at least 
half an hour. Now tike your bird, still wrapped up, 
lift the feathers of the head and drop the powder 
among them. The short, thick feathers just above 
the beak arc favourite resorts of the red mite, as the 
bird cannot get ut theui. Now you cau replace Uio 


bird in the cage. It will at onee begin to flirt its 
wings, and so will shake the powder all over Che 
cage. Repeat the process two or three times at 
intervals of a few days, and the bird will recover its 
strength and brightn^. We have bred canaries 
largely, and, taught by eroezlence. abandoned all 
wo^ in the cage, using nothing bnt galvanised iron, 
which aflords very little shelter to the red mite, and 
can be cleaued effectually by boiling water. If a 
bird becomes restless and fidgety, and is continaally 
pecking among its feathers, you may be pretty sore 
that the red mite is there. 

Comstar? Reader.—W e really cannot identify any of 
the dirawings. Xos. 1 and 3 look like bUMdcblriia' 
eggs, and No. b may be a yellowhammer. The 
others are not to be recognised. See answer to 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Writing Competition23rd Psalm. 

Class II. (From 12 to 19 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (7.s. 6d.),/or OmarnerUal Writing. 
—George F. W. Irving (aged 15 years), South. 
Croydon. 

Extra Prize (5s.),/or Plain Writing. —Maet 
A. Slight (aged 13 years), Edinburgh. 

Certificates— Omamenial Writing. 

Alfred Fleet, PlaUtow.-H. Lawrence Tatlsb, 
Glastonbury.—W illiam Pm, Piilborough School— 
Theodore Oppler, Graz.—V. Marks, Pi^ do Bern.— 
Fred Leorabd, lludtiersdeld.—W illiam H. Haddow,. 
Glasgow. — F. SesARBAU, Lewisham. — MORCTON 
WP.LLS. Rugby.—BIRDSALL BESWICK PlRCXMSr. Peter¬ 
borough—OuiSEPPB Casbra MoRKTTI, Peterborough. 
—ARTHOR Marriott, Peterborough.—E dith Uttlb, 
Chapel Allertou.—A rthcr John Pudpt, East Finchley. 
—IViLMoT CLIPPORD PiLSBURT, Leicester.—SAMOKL 
Barker, Liverpool.—W. F. B. Sayers, Goathland.— 
Edwin K. Wilkinson, Montpelier. 

Plain Writing, 

Ernest Edward Ellis, Exmouth. — Edward F. 
Bird, Clapham.—F rank Sxkes, Hyde Park.-W alus 
Tcrner, Brlxton.—C onstance Long, Nottlng HllL— 
Frederick J. Foster, South Hackney.—P etbr Alex¬ 
ander Findlay, Luton.—C harles h. Moors. Bovey 
Tracey. — Edward Bernard Harris, Hackney. — 
Bessie W. .shakland, Fareham —John Oill, Aber¬ 
deen.—J ohn Kobkrtsom, Forfar.—J ambs Milne, 
Glasgow. — Alfred Beckett, St. Helen's. — Henry 
D'Albbbtanih.>n, South Lambeth. — W. Ll. Evaes, 
Lower Clapton.—W illiam Alexander Oreio, Leather- 
head.—A lbkrt H. Young, Twurtou-oa-Avon.-E oib- 
TON Ward, Lewisham,—W. C. Flank, Earl Street.— 
Edward John*I.ewis, Shobdon.—E dwin HAOTiMfl?, 
Westminster. — Ethel Fanny Dawson Campbell. 
Ware.—J. S. Whiting, Stoke Newington.—E lixabetk 
M. DfiVONSHiRK, Stonehouse. — Joseph Holt Lee- 
Berry. Salford.—W illiam Story, Greenock.—G race 
SWANN, Tamworth.—C harles Cooper, Cheltenham.— 
David B. London, Gloucester.—L iuar Swann, Tarn- 
worth.—K. M. Jones, Lansdown Hill,—A. Griffith,. 
Knightstone.— ALFRED E. SABINE, Lavender Hill.— 
Kate Amelia Bristow, Ramsgate. — Stanley J. 
Cranfield. Lower Sydenham.—JOHN Peakx, Barn- 
staple.—J ohn Morrison, Orpington.—C harles W. 
Hurt, P>.'vnbury.—H. S. Simpson, Gloucest^.—G eubcx 
Lamrebt Bailey, Ardrossan. — Charles Mitchell 
Pkttitt, Loughi)orough. — Charles archer Kkid. 
Ipswich.—H. Vivian. Clifton.—H enry Orosbis,S trst- 
fortl.- ARTUi’K Yeomans, Marchmont street —Kaye 
Dobson, Huddersfield.— Joseph Allen, Ltabum.— 
Maurice W. Larcombe, Biixton Hill. — Thomas 
Bailey Pearson, Doncaster—A rthur W. cousins. 
Southamutou Row.—H erbert Payne Hisooke, Rich¬ 
mond.— (.'uarles Moss. Croydon.—E. Laws, King's. 
Cross.—E ric Lewis, Chigwell—H arry GboeoeVea- 
ZKV, Whitijy.—S amuel Sidney Hardy. Newport.— 
Charles F. Bickerton, Balham.—P earson Ingham, 
Halifax.—A. Sheath, Wisbech.—W innie Rnqusu, 
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THE TRIAD. 

Bt ib« Anno* o* “ Tii* Both or 
HionriKLii," rrc. 

CHAPTEU I. 

1 r you knew anything of the old Kun- 
worth School you would not need to be 
teld the itory I am about to relate. 

Xunworth .School is one of the oldest 
i* the kingdom. Tlie building was once 
Dse<l os a monastery, but passed into other 
hwli and uses at the time of the Refor¬ 
mation. One side is very old, and the 
long room, in which we slept, was 
aodently a nuns’ dormitory. Our school- 
ra)m was immediately beneath it, and had 
fonoerly been used as a ohapel. 

It is to this day an exceetlingly i>ic- 
tansque building as seen from the London 
road. The grounds about it are still well 
kept, and with it* turret and many gables 


" Does any on* know anything of them 7 ” asked tha doctor. 
































all ivy-covered, it looks more like a quiet 
retreat for a reli^ous order than a select 
training academy for threescore noisy 
hoys. 

There is a walk in the old fruit-gwden 
at the back of the school which is still called 
“ The Nuns’ Walk,” and many legends 
cluster round the building, like barnacles 
round old ships’ timbers. 

Percy Woodbouse, being a poet bom, 
wrote tragic poems on his slates, and wove 
stories of dark deeds for our edification 
when the lights were out in the long room, 
until be made some of us almost afraid to 
go to sleep. His favourite subject was the 
“ Knight and the Lady.” It was, like the 
” Babes in the Wood,” a story of a wicked 
uncle, but differed materially from that 
favourite ballad. “ Fair Lady Beatrice 
bad been shut up in the monastery by her 
black-hearted uncle, but her cousin, the 
brave Sir Eupert, heid discovered the place 
of her imprisonment, and determined to 
set her free. A faithful vassal, disguised 
as a gipsy woman, conveyed a silken 
ladder to the fair prisoner, and informed 
her that as the clock strack twelve 
on that very night, the gallant Sir Euport 
would be in waiting with the fleetest of 
steeds at the western side of the garden 
wall. She was to let herself down by the 
silken ladder from the narrow window 
which now gave light to the corridor lead¬ 
ing to our room. The brave captive, all 
trembling with fright, did as she was 
bidden; but the abbess was wakeful, and 
hearing a noise, appeared at the window 
just as Lady Beatrice had placed her 
trembling foot on the silken rope. A 
scream mingled with the midnight chimes 
—the fair Beatrice fell lifeless into the 
garden beneath.” 

This is the merest outline sketch of the 
sort of thing wo got from Percy Wood¬ 
bouse. It would taie pages to describe his 
vivid colouring; but when he turned the 
story into verse, and uttered in his most 
solemn tones some stanzas, of which this 
wiE serve as a specimen, the effect was 
most startling upon us youngsters:— 

“ At night, I ween, as the midnight hour 
Solemnly tolls from the old church tower, 

A vision, in white, oft seen before, 

Glides noiselessly down the corridor.” 

Many a time have I hid my face under the 
bedclothes, and wished that the “'V^te 
Ijody” had never entered into Woodhouse’s 
brain. 

There had come into the long room, six 
months before the date of my story, a 
strange little fellow named Charlie Blair. 
He was so quiet, so matter-of-fact, and yet 
so sensitive and nervous, that he swallowed 
all the “ Percy Anecdotes ” with delight. 
Hjs favourite was “The Knight and the 
Lady.” He shuddered a little always at 
that verse I have quoted, but it was more 
at the unearthly voice in which the poet 
delighted to utter it than at the words 
themselves. 

It does not take long, living in an old 
house like Nunworth, and having a poem 
like that of the “White Lady” constantly 
dinned into your ears, before you begin to 
think that very probably there may be 
some truth in the story. Most of us knew 
it to be purely Woodhouse’s imagination, 
but the ])Ocm was not a bad one, and if 
such things had not happened, they might 
have. 

Cli.avlie Blair had come amongst us imder 
peculiar circumstances. He was much 
younger than the majority of us in the 
long room, but he had the reputation 
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of being a genius. His widowed mother 
was now earning her living by dress¬ 
making, it was said, althou^ the family 
had at one time been well off. Doc¬ 
tor Pottlewell, our head master, was a 
relative of Mrs. Blair’s, and he brought 
Charlie to Nunworth, intending to give 
him a first-rate education, and then start 
him for one of the universities. It was 
most likely that after a few years at our 
school be would obtain an exhibition. 
Most of the fellows who had been first of 
the sixth form hod gone on and done well 
at either Oxford or Cambridge, and for a 
clever boy poverty was seldom a fatal 
obstacle. There is a way of getting on, 
somehow, where the determination exists. 

Before my time there had always been a 
sixth-form boy who stood out from all 
the others as primus in school and out 
of it. Now it was different. We had three 
boys in the school who had spent many 
years working together, and being about 
equal in age, they had risen together into 
the sixth form, and stuck there. Lander 
was the oldest; he was eighteen, and it 
was high time that he did something to 
show the result of all his years of study. 
His father had told him that if he did not 
pull off one of the scholarships this year he 
would put him to business. Lander re¬ 
peated this to us in the long room much to 
our amusement, for he was a great swell, 
and had hopes of a commission in the 
army. Bedford was seventeen, and the son 
of a wealthy money-lender. He had plenty 
of pocket-money, some of which he put 
out at interest occasionally, plenty of pnde, 
and a settled determination not to work as 
long as his father supplied him with 
enough money and to spare. Percy Wood- 
house was the youngest of the three. He 
was about sixteen and a half, and as bright, 
clever, and excitable a feUow as ever lived. 
He could do almost anything, except plod 
on at work. If he had chosen to contest 
the place of head of the school he cotdd 
have taken it almost without an effort, 
but he did not. 

We called them the “ Triad,” for they 
stnek to each other fairly well, and, 
although indolent, they were not bad fel¬ 
lows, i^e them all in all. 

But Blair’s appearance in onr midst very 
naturally disturfed the “ triad.” We had 
heard of him as a clever boy, and one that 
was likely to put the seniors on their 
mettle. They were more nettled than 
mettled, however, for it was dear that 
Blair was one of those strange beings who 
are at once enthusiasts, like Woodbouse, 
and as plodding as though they were 
machines. His mother’s needle working 
early and late at home for him was a 
mighty influence in nr^ng him forward, 
although we knew nothing of it then. As 
the midsummer examination drew near, 
Blair became very excited. He worked in 
a nervous, over-anxious way, as if he aimed 
at doing too much. He was thinking of 
doing something to gladden the heart of 
his brave little mother. If she had seen 
his white face she would have known how 
eagerly he was trying to repay her. The 
“ triad ” worked better than usual, but 
they felt—as wo all felt—that unless some¬ 
thing prevented Blair from working ho 
would outstrip them all. 

One morning Blair stood up at his desk 
in the schoolroom, looking flushed and 
troubled. The doctor saw him. 

“ What is the matter, Blair ? ” 

“ I cannot find any of my hooks, sir.” 

“Nonsense! They must be somewhere 
about.” 


“ I left them here last evening, sir, I 
know, and I have searched everywhere for 
them.” 

“ Lander! just see if you can find 
them! ” said the doctor, resuming hU 
work, but speaking in a tone of voice which 
seemed to suggest more than was in the 
words. Lander searched with a wiE, 
laughing all the time, and going round to 
each desk and tossing the contents right 
and left. 

“ Please, sir, I can’t find them,” was bis 
report. 

“ H’m! Does any one know anything 
of them f ” ^od the doctor, looking over 
his glasses at ns. 

There was a universal “ No 1 ” 

Doctor PottlewoE went to his study and 
brought out several pondereus - looking 
volumes, and banded them over to Blair. 

“These are not likely to bo taken,” ho 
said, significantly. “ You can use them 
for the present.” 

Blair went to his scat and set to work. 
The next morning the same story was 
repeated. The books which had been sup¬ 
plied ■ yesterday were gone. The doctor 
was now thoroughly roused. 

“ I had my suspicions yesterday, when 
Blair’s books were missing, that there was 
foul play. I have no doubt now. I cannot 
conceive anything more dastardly than 
such an attempt to hinder him in ms work 
for the examination.” 

We looked at one another anxiously, and 
thought of the “ triad.” 

“ I shaE not leave any means untried to 
discover the offender—rather let me call 
him by his right name of thief! It is 
nothing less than a theft, and one of the 
meanest actions of which a boy could bo 
raEty. I shall mark my abhorrence of the 
deed by expelling the culprit from the 
school. My wonder is that there should 
be fotmd a boy to do such an act, and that 
others should be wicked enough to shield 
him!” 

Percy Woodhonse jumped up. “ I don’t 
beEeve it’s any feEow in the long room, 
sir. Blair can use my boobs if he Ekes.” 

It was so frankly said that we all felt its 
truth. The doctor seemed pleased. 

“ I am glad to hear yon say so, although 
I do not share in your opinion, Wocm- 
house,” he repUed. 

Then it was evident that we were aU 
under suspicion in the long room. It was 
clear that the doctor had made up his 
mind on the sulqeot, and that the burden 
of proving onr innocence lay upon our 
shoulders. I don’t think he could have 
done otherwise. With oE the experience of 
later years to guide me, I am of that 
opinion stUl. It was so clear that the books 
bad been abstracted to hinder Blair in his 
studies, if not to prevent him from going 
in fer the examination, that suspicion must 
faE somewhere. And what more natural 
than that it should foE on those who had 
an interest in Blair’s faEure. The “ triad” 
had the greatest possible interest in it, as 
all of us knew, and were naturaEy sus¬ 
pected of the crime in consequence. 

The doctor was not to be defeated in this 
way. He got other books. 

“ You can use these, but place them bock 
on my desk when you have done with them. 
They are my property, and any one remov¬ 
ing them from my desk will render himsdf 
liable to a charge of theft.” 

So saying ho banded them over to Blair, 
who took them with as rueful a face as 
though they were medicine. 

TAe next morning the bookt had disap¬ 
peared ! 



When Dr. Pottlewell entered the sohool- 
:room and saw that the books were not on 
his desk, his face changed perceptibly. 
It was a second or two before he could 
command himself sufficiently to speak. He 
first inquired of Blair whetWr he had the 
books, and receiving “ No ” for an answer, 
he called out, 

“ Oentlemcn of the long room! ” 

Wo rose. 

“ Come forward! ” 

We obeyed. 

When we had ranged ourselves before 
his desk, he said, 

“ The books which I placed here yester¬ 
day for Blair’s use have been removed. 
Now if any of you would like to make 
a statement about them, say on. I 
give you this opportunity of clearing up 
the matter to avoid the very unpleasant 
proceedings which it will be my bounden 
duty to take if the books are not restored 
to-day.” 

Blair stood by my side, and as he listened 
to the doctor’s s^tement the big tears 
rolled down his cheeks. “ Please, sir, I’d 
rather not go in for the examination at 
all! ” he said, in a despairing tone. 

“ Nonsense, my boy! The affair is mine 
now—not yours,” said the doctor, very 
kindly, for Blair’s remark came from an 
overburdened heart, and was very pitiful. 

No one replying t« the invitation, the 
doctor added, “ Well, gentlemen, the matter 
must now take its course,” and dismissed 
us to our seats. 

The school was in an uproar for a few 
minutes. We could not unravel the mys- 
. Of the “ triad ” Percy Woodhouse 
openly declared that he knew nothing 
of the affair, but Lander and Bedford were 
bodi silent. Matters had now got to such 
a x>ass that it was plain to see something 
dreadful must happen. We talked of little 
else all that day, and when school was ever 
the discussion became general. 

Lanier and Bedford knew that they were 
itupected, and they seemed to glory in it. 
The nearest approach to a dissolution of 
the “triad” was when Percy Woodhouse 
publicly declared himself on Blair's side in 
the long room. 

Somebody said that the doctor meant 
mischief. 

“ He can’t devour us, at all events, how¬ 
ever much he might like to,” said Bedford, 
m his biggest stylo. 

“ I’m very sorry the books were taken,” 
broke in Woodhouse, “ and I think the fel¬ 
low who took them must be a cad! ” 

“ Speak for yourself, Percy! ” said Lan¬ 
der, laughing. 

“ I have already had my say. I know 
nothing about them. I think every fellow 
ought to do that much.” 

“ Not in cases of direct suspicion,” said 
Bedford, grandly. “ We are marked men, 
and I for one rather enjoy the distinction.” 

“ And so do I. Groans for the—” 

The door opened, and the doctor came in 
just in time to stop the unlucky utterance. 
He had the monitors with him, and we 
were obliged to turn out our boxes and to 
turn up our beds, to unearth all oUr trea¬ 
sures under the gaze of these determined 
inspectors. But they searched in vain! 
Playground, garden, bedrooms, cupboards 
were tried without success. 

It was a resolute search. The doctor 
had made up his mind to find the books, 
and he was not a man easily turned from 
any purpose. When he had exhausted his 
ingenuity he sent to the neighbouring town 
for an old and experienced police-officer. 
We juniors heard of his intention, and 
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quaked. The elder fellows became more 
hardened. Blair went about like a ghost 
—miserable because of all the unpleasant¬ 
ness of which he was the unhappy cause. 
Woodhouse, who was unable to resist the 
temptation, gave up the “Knight and the 
Lady,” and beran an epic poem on the 
“Mystery of fair’s Books.” I can re¬ 
member one verse of it. It ran thus:— 

“ They searched high, they searched low, they 
searched round about, 

They turned the old Nunworth School inside 
out; 

No corner or crevice escaped their looks, 

For Blair's (and the doctor’s) invisible books.” 

Whoever had hidden them had done so 
in such a clever manner that they even es¬ 
caped the vigilant eye of the police con¬ 
stable, who came and went without throw¬ 
ing any additional light on the subject. It 
was conjectured then that possibly they 
had been disposed of in the town close at 
band. Accordingly the police made in¬ 
quiries at every place where it was likely 
they might have been sold, but all to no 
pui-pose. 

When wo could not account for their 
disappearance in a natural way, it was 
suggested by somebody that they had been 
spirited off. And if spirited away, what 
was more likely than that the “ White 
Lady ” should have taken them ? The 
moment this suggestion was made it be¬ 
came popular. Woodhouse was delighted 
with it, because it formed a fitting sequel 
to his poem, and brought matters down to 
the most recent times. But then every one 
said it was aU nonsense about the “ '^^ite 
Lady.” She had on existence only in 
Woodhouse’s poetic fancy. No one, except 
the very small boys, thought seiioudy 
about her until— 

About a week after the disappearance of 
the books, Wilson, one of the senior boys, 
woke with a sharp attack of toothache in 
the middle of the night. He remained 
quiet imtil the pain became unbearable, 
and then made up his mind to seek the 
doctor’s aid. 

Wo had no lights in our room after half¬ 
past nine, but ti^t did not much matter, 
as tho moon was shining brightly through 
the window which lit the corridor. 

The doctor’s bedroom was on your right 
as you went from the long room towards 
the schoolroom, and it meed the stairs 
which led down to that room, 

Wilson crept out of bed, and stole down 
the corridor like a veritable “White Lady.” 

He got as far as the lobby. Some of us 
had been roused by his groans whilst he 
lay in bed, for boys don’t care to be com¬ 
panionless at such moments. We lay more 
than half asleep until we heard Wilson 
scream. It rang through the long room 
like a cry of pome. We heard the doctor’s 
door open, and his voice giving orders to 
some one, so we plucked up courage 
enough to steal out. The boys from the 
other rooms had already assembled, all 
dazed and trembling. 

“ What is the matter ? ” 

“Wilson ! ” “ Fainted at the doctor’s 
door.” “ Fainted!” “ What did he see?” 
“Where is he?” and so forth, from the 
crowd. 

“ Boys! get back to your rooms instant¬ 
ly, or there will be no half-holiday to¬ 
morrow,” shouted the doctor. 

The tbeat was too terrible not to com¬ 
mand aur instant obedience. We scam¬ 
pered back shivering. Blair’s teeth chat¬ 
tered ae he tried to tell me how he 
discovered Wilson lying on the doormat, 




“Could he have been after Blair’s 
books?” asked one boy. 

“ He had the toothache, wo know, for he 
woke us up and said he should get some¬ 
thing from the doctor to put in it. Be¬ 
sides, it isn’t hkely that Wilson or any 
other fellow would go alone at the dead of 
night into the schoolroom, even for Blair’s 
books,” was the severe reply. 

'What woe it, then ? 

(To be eontinued.) 


HOW FIHEMEir ARE TEAJHED. 

PART II. 

s an illustration of the minute and precise 
manner in which London firemen are drilled 
may be mentioned the exercise in rearing a lad¬ 
der, which, ns most persons who have seen any¬ 
thing of the brigade arc aware, is done by joining 
one short length on to another. Three men arc 
requii-ed to work properly with these scaling 
ladders. Tlie short lengths being brought out 
and conveniently placed, the older is given to 
“ stand by to raise ladders,” on which they im¬ 
mediately call out their numbers—“one,” 
“two,” “ three.” One and two promptly place 
themselves side by side about a foot from the 
wall they are going to scale. “ Go on ” is tho 
order given next, and with this number three 
places a length of ladder before number one, 
with tlie head or narrow end upwards. “ One! ” 
comes the word of command, and number one 
instantly seizes the ladder with both hands, 
“fingers to the front and thumbs behind.” 
“ Two !” cries the instructor, and the ladder is 
tossed up by the man who holds it, and who 
catches it at about six iuclies from the bottom, 
allowing the top to fall back against the wall 
over his head. “Three!” is the word, and 
another section is brought forward and held so 
that the bottom of the first section can drop into 
the sockets. ‘ ‘ Stoop down, "cries the instructor, 
and the two men seize the bottom sound of tho 
ladder ready to heave it upwards at tho word of 
command. Similarly, piece after piece may be 
added to the number of seven or eight, every 
movement being carefully prescribed and tho 
men being fre<iuently drilled in the practice. 

This training is necessary in every part <rf tho 
fireman’s duty, but it is especiaHy necessary in 
the management of the engines. 

Tliis also is complicated by the uncertaintf in 
the number of the men that can be told off for 
duty at any given moment. Wliether there are 
two or six men to start off with an engine, every 
one must know precisely what he has to do, so 
that nothing may be left undone at the critical 
moment, ami that there may never be two men 
running to do the same thing. Hence there is 
a “two-men drill,” a “ four-men drill,” and a 
“ six-men drill.” 

It is not only necessary that everything shall 
be done, but it is of the greatest importance that 
everything shall be done in proper order. For 
instance, when an engine arrives at a fire tho 
horses are detached, and instantly the “fore¬ 
carriage ” should bo locked—that is to say, the 
front wheels are to be so fixed that they shall not 
twist round sidewiiys. If they do, in the case of 
a hand-engine, they may happen to get under 
the rail by which the pump is worked. The 
consequence is very likely to be that a number 
of the bystanders will set to work vimrottsly, 
and at the first stroke bring the handle crash 
down on tho top of a wheel and take off some¬ 
body’s hand. Then, again, if the pump-handles 
are set free before the hose has been attached to 
the engine and an outlet thus provided for the 
water, the crowd will set to work, and the first 
stroke will very likely burst the pump. The 
same will bo the case if the steam fire-engine is 
set to work before the hose is screwed en, and at 
a critical moment the engine will be quite dis¬ 
abled. It is evident, therefore, that a proper 
sequence—a regular well-established order in 
wiuch everything is to be done, is a matter of 
tee greatest importance. And it is not only 
important that every operation in the starting 
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and working of an engine shall be done in pro¬ 
per order, but it must be done in a proper nmn- 
ner. Mistakes and blunders may liare the most 
lerious i*esults, and hence no recruit is, as a nile, 
allowed to take part in actual duty until he is 
thoroughly trained. 

^metimes when a good many fires break out 
at toe same time and the strength of the brigade 
is strained to its utmost, all hantls are set to 
worl^ but imperfectly trained men are never 
employed if it can possibly be avoided. Even 
well-trained men find it difficult sometimes to 
preserve their self-possession and coolness in 
their first €X}’ericnce of real duty, aud this dif¬ 
ficulty is of course very much increased when a 
man is conscious that he is not well up in his 
work. He is apt to get excited and flurried, 
and to make mistakes which may not only 
impede his comrades, but may even do a good 
deal of mischief on the occasion of the next fire 
that hie engine may be called to. 


For instance, we will suppose that it is neces¬ 
sary to carry a length of hose from an engine 
standing in the street over the roof of a house. 

A fireman will be stationed on the roof, and will 
let down a line to haul up the hose, which will 
first be laid in a coil on the pavement, in the 
form of a figure 8- Tiiis coiling looks to be a very 
simple matter, and so it is, but there is a right 
and a wrong way of doing it, as any one may 
easily discover if he will take a length of tape— 
which is flat, just as the hose is when unrolled— 
and try the experiment of coiling it figure 8 
fashion. He will find that if it is coiled one 
way it will, wlien drawn up by the end, pay out 
smooth and fiat; if coiled the other way it will * 
as it pays out keep twisting round and round in ! 
a manner that must impede the flow of the water 
through it, and may very possibly burst the 
pipe. This of course will involve the stoppage 
of the engine, the removal of the brokeu length 
of pipe, and the insertion of another one. If an 
untrained hand is sent from the engine with a 
new length of pi|n?, he is very likely to nin away 
to the farthe.st [>oint and unroll his hose towards 
the engine, instead of laying down his roll at the 
nearest i>oint and unwinding it from the engine. 
Tlie conseipience will be that when he comes to 
screw in the new length he will find that he has ' 
two “ male ” screws at one end of it, and two 
“female ” screws at the other, and before he can 
effect a jointure ho will find it necessary to run 
away and turn his forty-feet pipe end for end. 
This, of course, iiivolv&s loss of time and de¬ 
struction of property, and, pos.sibly, loss of life. 
It may be that liie mischief will not end here. 
Having as.sisted to insert the new length of 
liose, the iuexi>crienced hand may be required to j 


I roll up the broken length and convey it to the 
, engine. Now it is an understood thing in the 
' fire-brigade that a coil of hose with a “ female 
I screw outside iudicates that the coil is sound 
j and good ; but a male “screw” outside indi¬ 
cates that it is burst, or in some way unfit for 
sernce. The result of a disregard of this rule 
may very likely be that a useless length of hose 
may on the next occasion of a fire be taken out 
for service. The fracture will not be discovered 
j probably until the engine begins to pump, and 
j then not only will the water fail to reach the 
I fire, but the first few strokes may very likely 
flood a staircase or a room through which the 
pipe was laid merely in order to reach the fire, 
thus doing almost as much damage as though 
the fire had actualiv found its way in there, 
besides occasioning delay. 

Here, again, is another illustration of the im¬ 
portance of every fireman being well instructed 
in his work before being allowed to engage in 


actual duty. Some of us may have been among 
the crowd around a burning house, and have 
helped to vociferously cheer the daring-looking 
fellow in a brass helmet who has run npa ladder 
and chopped his way through a winaow-frame 
into an upper room. This may, of course, 
sometimes be good firemanship. It always 
looks plucky and vigorous, and people are 
almost sure to cheer the man who does it. 
But it is very rarely necessary to do so, and 
where it is not absolutely necessary it is 
the very worst of firomansnip, and only an 
untrain^ and inexperienced man would think 
of doing it. It opens up a passage for a hurri¬ 
cane of air right up through the house, which is 
.at once consigned to almost certain destruction. 
Any trained man in the brigade whose duty it 
is to enter a house on fire wfilT do so, if possible, 
bv the street door, which he will instantly shut 
after him, so as to avoid creating a draught 
through the house. If he has to go into the 
upi>er rooms, he ivill do so by the stairs if that 
is practicable ; but if the stairs are in too dan¬ 
gerous a condition, then he will go out and 
mount by tbe ladder ; but instead of slashing 
and chopping away at the window, he will 
break a hole just big enough to allow his hand 
to go in and unfasten the catch, and then lift¬ 
ing the sash, he will step inside and shut tlie 
window after him. 

This sort of knowledge of the proper way of 
going about the business cannot, of course, be 
conveyed by actual practice on the drill-ground. 
But everj'thing connected with the use of the 
hose, the fire-engine, escapes, and so on, is re¬ 
hearsed again and again. An old engine is kept 
at headquarters for the purpose, and raiaginar; 


fires break out under all sorts of queer circun 
stances. Two men, or four men, or six me 
may be called upon to be off at a momenr 
notice, and, as we have said before, whatev^ 
their number may be every man must kno' 
just what he has to do, and must take care I 
do it. 

“That block of buildings there,** says th 
instructor, “ is the house on fire. We are goin 
to break open that door and cany the hos 
through the passage and out at the back, an 
we have got to flake down three lengths be^ec 
this gutter and the wall.’* Instantly there is 
leap on to the engine, the three lengths ai 
brought out, there is a momentary scuffle an 
scamper, the three lengths are screwed togeth? 
and “ flaked down ” within the prescribed 6pac< 
the “branch,” or nozzle, is swiftly attached 
down goes tbe imaginary door—as of course th 
real door must under many circumstances—an 
away run the men with the 120 feet of piping 
Right and wrong ways of “coiling^’ an* 
“flaking ” are practised, and every possible ood 
tingency anticipated by actual experiment wit] 
various lengths of hose. 


KNOTS AND COEDAGE. 

(Continued from page 760.) 


TO TURN IN A DEADEYB. 



Front and Side View of Deadeye. 


T here is more than one way of turning in i 
deadeye, but before we describe the differ 
ence it will be as well to explain what a deaden 
is, what it is used for, ana what the process ol 
turning in consists of. 

A deadeye is a solid block of wood, with thre< 
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Deadeye turned in and Shroud set up. 

holes bored through from side to side, and « 
groove all round what would otherwise be the 
edge. 



The Jumping Sheet. 



I3o 3’'^ Own 'Papei*. 




They tre used for tightening cordage, and for 
keeping shroudS} baclutays, etc., at a proper 
teosioa. 

The shroud is parsed round the dcaaeye in the 
j:rtK>Te, and is then fastened to its ouii standing 
part with two aeiztnga 

The lower deadeye is generally mmle fast with 
u iron band t* the chains or channels A lan« 
Tird is now rove through the lioles in the dead* 
«Xes from in, out; witn the aid of which, tight* 
«seii by a tackle, the two deadeyes are brought 
closer toother, and the sliroud is tightened 
siSdentiy to aap[x>rt tlie mast In the mar- 
aatile marine tlie deadeye is generally tunieil 
in, with two seizings, as is rhown in Fig. 2 : a, 
upper deadeye; 6, lower deadeye, not tamed 
in; eeCf c c c, the lanyards; d, the throat- 
seiiing ; e, the end seizing ; //, the shroud. 

There are two ways of fitting the lanyard. 
The old-fashioned way is to make a Matthew 
V&lker knot in the end. The other end is 
padsed from in, out, through the side hole, and 
nre alternately in and out through the other 
Loles. 

A newer style is to splice one end to a bolt in 
tbf chains instead of making a knot in it. 

The way a deadeye is generally turned in in 
tse navy u in the horsesh'^ iinwiiier ; that is to 
MT, the **eQd,** instead of goiug up alon^ide 
tit standing part, as in Fig. 2, goes round it in 
ti-t sham of a horseshoe (Fig. 3), but it is made 
tA witii two seizings in the same manner. 


2^0 3. 



PvATLiKS DOWN. -^This U putting the ratlines 
oeto the shrouds, and any reader wlio is desirous 
<i making a rope ladder to his flagstaff (for 
r^itf which we ahall shortly give directions), 
00 well to pay attention to the following 
uistmctioDS. 

Ve presume that onr readers are aware that 
tile shrouda are tlie big ro|>ea that keep the mast 
is position on each side. 

the aize of the rope used for ratlines most 
<ifpend open the size of the shrouds, but pre- 
nmiDg the latter to be two-inch roDo, half-inch 
vfil do very well for the ratlines. It should be 



Fig 4 

Clove Hitch. 

Veil stretched first of all, and then commence 
W splicing a small eye in one end, when seize 
eye to the outside shroud, but let the eye be 


about three inches from the shroud. The mate¬ 
rial for the seizing should be two vara knittle, 
but stout cod-line will do equally well. 

Now take a clove hitch round the next shroud 
as tight as possible (Fig. 4), and attach the 
ratline in like manner to each shroud, until you 
come to the last. Then cut the nitline stuff, 
and aalicc an eye in the end, seizing it to the 
last shroud at the same distance as the first- 
tlmt is, about three inches. The object of this 



Portion of Shrouds, ratlined down. 


is, that during the first two or three days the 
ratline stuff may stretch a little, and then the 
eyes will come up close to the shrouds. 

The ratlines should be fifteen inches apart 




|nboor ^museuuiits. 

CHEKICAI ODDS ASD ENDS. 

Bv Dr. ScoFFr.ns*. 
now TO MAKE A SHOWER OF FIRE. 

IIP. writer who fur¬ 
nishes these chemical 
odds and ends begs to 
communicate to the 
l>oys his readers the 
following preliminary 
intelligence, to wit: 
he is the same old 
fellow who recently 
contributed an article 
oil tlie l lowj.ipe—hor¬ 
ribly dry in ,the 
opinion of some boys, 
no doubt, but the m* 
structions contained in 
which were absolutely 
necessary to bo mas¬ 
tered by everybody 
wlio expects to do 
anything worth doing in chemistry. 

U has Ix-en suggested to me that Ixiy students 
of chemistry like nothing so well as coloured 
fires, bangs, and abominable f^mells, and any 
chemical teacher who aims at Siitisfying his 
young folk must oblige them in this matter. 
Very good ! 1 l>end to the pressure of opinion ; 
but, in doing so, I shall not Ik* content except 
my coloured firis, bangs, and evil odours bring 

forth some small product of instruction. Let 

me projxwe the following (jUcstion as a theme. 
Which would you say is tlie more combustible 
of the two, wood or lead ? Probably ninety- 
nine renders—students let me rather say—out 
of a hundred, and I should not be surprised if 
the hundredth might not be jnven in, would 
reply, “ Why of course wood ; ” in point of fact 
might go on to .sny, “ lead, crtrithody knows^ is 
not combustible at all.” My esteemed young 
friends,accept from mo this piece of mlvice, and 
always act up to it—knock once and for all the 
expressions, “of course,” and “everybody 
knows,” out of yourcliemical vocabulary. There 
is no of course in the subject we are debating, 
and as for the expression “ everybody knows”— 
why, you yourself do not know, yet I suppose 
3 'ou count for somebody. I will presently snow 
you that lead, if finely divided, will take fire 
by mere exjiosure to the air. whereas wood, 
however finely you may divide it, will do 
nothing of the sort. What will you say to that? 

To perform the necessary experiment for 
demonstrating this fact, a blowpipe will be in¬ 
dispensable, and all such boys as have not pro¬ 
fited by the blowpipe lesson wdll not be able to 
work out present instructions. 

The source of our lead supply will be sugar of 
lead, otluTwiseacctateof lead. rrovi<le,therefore, - 
about half an ounce, and dissolve it in distilled 
water. As to tlie amount of water, it is not at 
all important. The better plan will be fo have 
it boiling at hand, pouring it on tho sugar of 
lead, Btirriiig all the while with a glass rod. A 
amall tea-kettle of tin-plate will answer well 
enough to boil the water in, and tho solution 
may be effected in a slop-basin. Vou will next 
want some taitaric acid; and as for the <pmntity 
to actually corre.s[>ond with the half-ounce of 
sugar of lead, this can easily be calculated, but 
it 7iccds a calculation, and 1 have determined 
that in the present lot of chemical o<lds and 
ends, at least, you shall have no calculations to 
bother you. In point of fact, accurate weighing 
.supplies the beginning of every chemical calcu¬ 
lation, and I am wulliug to assume that few, if 
any, of you are provided with a balance to per¬ 
form a weighing. 

If you mean to pursue clieraistry a little way 
onward, you will need son>o acetate, or sugar of 
lead, in stock, idem tartaric acid. I assume then 
you have provided two stock betths (wide- 
mouth) for each respectively. r.Kib* l these bot¬ 
tles once for all. Paste is better than gum for 
attaching the labels, gum being apt to scale off; 
still gum is more couveuieut than paste, and the 
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scaling may be obviat*.Hl >iy iiiixing with the 
gum solution a small (juaiitity of treacle. Write 
with Indian ink. 

Good, f>o far. Having dissolved your sugar of 
lead, you are next tojuld to it a solution of tar¬ 
taric acid in small .sucC'-ssive portions, until a 
certain white powder ceases to tall down, or, in 
chemical language, i.*? precipitated. The ino.-^r 
convenient vessel for di.ssolving the tartaric aciil 
in will be a porcelain-lijux'd evaporating disli. 
The dish being supported over any convenient 
source of heat for this jnirpo.se (the tlamo of a 
spirit lamp answers perKrtlv well), water is tp 
be poured into the dish, Iieated, and tartaric 
acid added, .so long as it is seen to dissolve, the 
solution being stirred oc a>i<»imlly with a glass 
rod. The sort of porcelain ilish I should prefer 
for this operation is one having a haiuUe, a sort 
of porcelain ladle, in point of fact, like this :— 



I have already said that the two solutions of 
sugar of lead and tartaric acid respectively 
having been made, portions of acid solution are 
to be poured into the wliole bulk of lead solu¬ 
tion so long las a white deposit is seen to fall. 
The best in/)dc of conducting the operation is as 
follows, itito a gla.s.s funnel, supported either 
on a ring ot else on a Lirge wide-moutlied bottle, 
dep osit a pajior filter, accurately foUled, in the 
ordinary \v.ay tlmt filters are folded, and liavinz 
wet the jia]>er by a sprinkling bottle, represented 
onderneath (wliich has alwiiys to bo done before 



oommenuing a paper filtration), ponr tlie lead 
eolation mixed with a small trial quantity of 
acid solution. The white dejiosit powder formed 
will be retained on the filter, and clear liquor 
will come tlirough. Of this clear H<]Uor catch a 
Uttlo from time to time in a test-tube, and, 
adding acid solution, notice whether there is, or 
U not, a farther white deposit. If tliere is, it is 
a proof that decomi>osition is not complete, and 
that further addition of lead solution is needed. 

It would be diflicult for even an expert chemi¬ 
cal operator to hit the exact mark of apportion- 
SBont biitween the dead solution and the acid 
solution necessary to precipitate it; nor in the 
present case is the elfort necessary. We are not 
working guajidiative/f/, as chemists say, but 
qualiUUivdy. Our object is to obtain the prac- 
tiQal bulk of white powder (otherwise tartrate of 
lead), not using any considerable excess of acid 
•oluiion. Wc hod better for present purposes 
make ourselves assured that tlie acid .solution is 
slightly in excess ; the waste of a minute iwrtiou 
of acid being of no moment, whereas we do not 
want to lo.se one particle of tartrate of lead. 

At length wo have arrived at the point we 
aimed at. Our operation of adding the two 
solutions together may stop. As already pointed 
out, however, our tartrate of lead (the white 
powder) will certainly lx; contaminattsi, cither 
with e.xces.^ of acid or eUe of sugar of lead. It 
must be washed, whilst yet on the filter, with 
distilled water—washed until adroji of the clear 
dripping caught u]Hm a plate of glass and 
evaporated leaves no .st;un. 

We have succeeded in vAal'ing our tar¬ 
trate of lead at last; but we have not yet got 
it— it. “ An easy matter, surely,” ^ou 
will say. “Take a knife and scrape it oil.” S’o ; 
that rough-and-ready mode won’t <lo at all. 
There is more than one proper way of proceed¬ 
ing, but I sltould do as follows. Take a pane of 
common window glass, then laying hold of the 
paper filter, and lilting it from the funnel, 

. tilt it on the window glas.s, and opeu the 


paper flat This being done, hold the window- 
jane in a slanting direction over a basin, and 
then, by directing a jet of water (using the wits'll 
or sprinkling bottle already described), wash 
d'-libcrately the entire lot of lead tartrate into 
the dish. The washing must not be done at 
random, but cautiously and systematically. 
Begin at the upper part of your slanting lilt' r 
and work downwards. Undermine the crust of 
precipitate with your water j<;t, by which I nn an, 
cause your water jet to play between the dt- 
po.sited crust and the paper. You will be siir- 
jiriscil to find how easily the precipitate—every 
fraetio]! of it—tumbles olf uniicr this discipline. 

AVe have not caught our lead tartrate yet, but 
ver}’^ nearly. If it were our object to coll '.t 
every trace of our precipitate, I should advis-' 
you to put the dish, precijiitate, wash, water, 
and all, in a warm place, and wait till the wliole 
of the water had evaporated, leaving the tartrat** 
dry. Such, however, is not our object, ^^’c■ 
siinjdy desire to collect the* gross bulk of]ea«l 
tartrate, not heeding the loss of a few parti< l* s. 
Wait, therefore, until the bulk has fallen to the 
bottom of the dish : then, slanting the dish and 
holding a stick of glass against the lip, so 



pour off as much of the water as you may deem 
safe, and, depositing the dish in a warm place, dry 
the precipitate. A warm place ? Well, that de¬ 
pends a good deal on locw convenience—much 
on taste. A small saucepan containing water, 
the porcelain dish laid upon the saucepan, nnd 
the water in the saucepan kept boiling, or near 
Ixiillng—not many contrivances are letter than 

Hurrah I Not only is our lead tartrate made, 
but we have caught it and dried it! Now for our 
combustible lend. First, I will show you by a 
diagram what we mean to do with it. 

Our intention is to roast at a red heat portions 
of the dried tartrate of lead in a short length of 
glass tube having a narrow neck, the following 
shape and dimensions 



Then, when roasted enough, as proved by ces¬ 
sation of smoke issuing froui the neck orilice, we 
melt the end of the neck by adroit blowpipe 
management, and pinching it by a pair of forceps 



whilst in a pasty state, we finally seal the 
black mass (wnatever it may be) produced by 
roasting the lead tartrate, and allow the sealed 
tube to get cold. 

We are now at the end of our labours, having 
made a curious little firework. The black mass 
is a mixture of finely divided lead with finely 
divided charcoal—the two elements alone re¬ 
maining after tartrate of lead has been roasted 
at a red heat. If the tube containing this 
black product have its small end broken off, and 
if its black contents be then .shaken out loose into 
the air, a shower of sparks results. The lead will 
have ignited without touch of fire and will have 
ignited the charcoal. I have given no details of 
conducting the blowpipe roasting or closure. 
Let each find out for himself, and let such 
as want further instructions write for them—they 
shall bo given. There may bo a few burnt 
fingers over the blowpipe work—all the better. 
The bums will not be serious, and I have a very 
high opinion of the educational advantages of 
siiarp pain involving no |>eiinaQcnt injury. 


Neat boys will not bum their fingers ; clumsy 
lioys deserve to have them burnt. 

Having gained the result promised, having 
demonstrated that lead in minute chemical divi¬ 
sion is more combustible than wood, here at 
this point I might leave you to your amusement 
of cracking tubes and making fiery showers, but 
you would be astonished to mid the number of 
curious i)oint8 that our past ojKTations reveal— 
if we come to reflect ana reason. 

First we may note that acetic acid (vinegar) 
forms a soluble combination with lead, whilst 
tartaric acid forms an insoluble one ; hence, were 
the problem set you of pronouncing whether 
a sample of acetic acid were mixed with tartaric 
acid or not (tlie absence of all other bodies than 
tartaric acid being assured), a little .sugar of 
lead solution drcpiM-d into the contaminated 
acetic acid would at once answer the question 
by yielding a white precipitate. Sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) also yields a white precijdtate 
under similar circumstances, forming sulphate 
of lead ; but whereas tartrate of lead dissolves 
in hot and weak nitric acid (aquafortis), sul- 
j)hate of lead does not—no, not even when Iwiled 
in the very strongest aquafortis. 

Next propose to yourselves the following 
miestions, AVhat has become of the acetic acid 
that helped to constitute our acetate of lead 
whether this acid can be actually obtained free 
from everything else ? and if yes, how t 

Again, another question. Basking in a hay- 
field on some sunny day, did you never feel a 
little ant crawl over your face, and \vhen crushing 
that ant, do you remember having noticed a pun¬ 
gent and not disagreeable odour I You Iwve. 
Well, then, did you happen to notice that the 
smoke given off, when roasting your lead 
tartrate, evolved, amongst other products, some¬ 
thing having precisely the odour of the crushed 
ant ? 

How do yon account for this ? Better you 
.should tell me than 1 should tell you. 

N.B.—Sugar of lead is a poison. You have 
been dabbling with surar of lead, but were not 
told to swallow it. Should you inadvertently 
have done so, don’t be alarmed. Swallow 
promptly a good dose, an ounce say, of Epsom 
salts, and you will only suffer from a smart 
stomach-ache. Ejwom salts, then, are an anti¬ 
dote to suKar of lead. How and why ? Because 
Epsom salts contain sulphuric acid, and sub 
pnuric acid, as you have been informed, gene¬ 
rates a compound with lead absolutely insoTuhh 
in aquafortis—d fortiori absolutely insolnble it 
the gastric juice, hence not a poison, it being i 
wcll-csniblished fact that no absolutely inaoiu 
bie substance is, or can be, a poison. 
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Act of Gallantry, 

It is always pleasant to record an act of gal 
lantry, and for the accuracy of the followini 
particulars we can vouch. At the General Pos 
Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the work is done o 
different floors, and to save the time that woul 
be occupied by using the stairs, the workers ai 
conveyed froom floor to floor by means of a lifi 
This lift is divided into stages some eight or te 
feet apart, and os each stage touches the su( 
ce.ssivc flooia any one who is upon it can stc 
out according to the room he wishes to react 
This can be done and is done many hundre 
times a day, in perfect safety; but it must I 
done at once, for the lift ascends and descenc 
by machinery, and on reacliing the floors throug 
which it passes there is no pause iu its niovi 
meuts. 

On the 5th of June last a lad seventeen yeai 
of age was ascending iu the lift, when above th 
noi.se of the machinery he heard a dull sound < 
thud against the bottom of the stage immediate! 
above his own, and on looking up he saw whi 
appeared to be an arm hanging down. Betwee 
himself and the ne.xt floor there was a distam 
of at least five feet; but without w'aitiog for tl 
lift to curiy him this height, he scrambled u 
into the room above, and then he was «heekfl 






to on the uppfr 8t:.pe the api'urently lifeless 
form of one of iiis own comrades. To 8i‘ring at 
the ftsrendVig stage, now some five or six feet 
tbore his bend, and with a strength almost iii' 
oedible in one of his years to gnwp and dnig 
down the form on to the lltMtr of the mom was 
the work of a moment; Init though a iiiornent's 
work it was a good work, for ho had 8ave\l a 
comrade’s life. The name of the lad w lio jmt- 
formed this feat—we have |ilcasure in giving it— 
is Heur^'James Mundy, and, as already stated, 
his age IS si'venteen. 

It will interest oar readers to hear the sequel. 
The la»l who w«ifl thus gallantly n^scued is six* 
teen years of age, or one year younger than 
Mandy. It api>ears that, after entering the lift, 
he had been seized with a fit. His injuries, 
iltboagh unquestionably serious, did not extend 
beyond the ann, and this is now liealed, or 
nearly so. In recognition of his presence of 
mind and gallantr}’, Mundy’s oomradt‘a have 
presented him with a handsome desk, whicii bt ors 
the following iu.scription 

"June 5, I8S0. 

I’reseiited 

to 

IIf.xry James Mi ndy 
By 1 number of Officers att.ached to the News¬ 
paper Branch, Ocnenl Bost (>lfice, London, 
as a mark of their admiration of the pluck 
and coolness exhibited by him in n'^-iiing the 
lad Uumphy when in immiuent i>eril of his 
life.’' 

Nor must xre omit to mention tha^ on 
Mandy’s conduct b< ing brought to the notice of 
the P^tmaster-Heneral, Mr. Fawcett promoted 
him on the 8i>ot. 

S. A. Blackwood. 


Boys* Cricket Past and Present. 

Had anylone projthesieil half a century ago, 
ttid a recent writer in one of the daily papers, 
thit tweWe or fifteen thousand spectators would 
Mwmble at Lord’s to w itness a cricket match 
between two schools, he would have been tliought 
iimne. Score-books of public schools matches 
exist wliich show that Harrow and Eton played 
in the Trafalgar year, 1805, Lord Byron forming 
one of the Harrow eleven ; and at the last 
Wykehamist dinner Bishop Wonlaworth (of St. 
Andrews), now a Fellow of Wincliester, who was 
chairman, gave an interesting account of his 
bringing the Harrow eleven to Lord’s in 1825, 
against Winchester, for the first lime; Ids 
brother, now Bishop of Lincoln, being captain 
of the Winchester team. In after Years the 
Harrow Wordsworth went to Winchester as 
wcond master, and the Winchester AVordsworth 
was head master of Harrow. He also related how 
he pulled, when at Oxford, in the first University 
race, and played in the first UniverBity cricket 
match, and spoke with gratitude of his past en¬ 
joyment of manly sports when they were subsi¬ 
diary to hard brain work, an<l not, os only' too 
often now, made the business of life. Harrow 
sndEton played fifty-sU matclies, we believe, be¬ 
tween 1805 and 1880, both inclusive. Winchester 
did not appear regularly at I/ord’s until 1834, be¬ 
tween which date and 1854, both inclusive (with 
the exception of 1837), they played against 
Harrow and Eton at the end of the London sea- 
»n during the holidays. Middle-aged men re¬ 
member the days of the old quick underhand 
bowling before the days of professional cricket 
tutors, cricket nets, pads, and gloves. There 
wsga^>od deal of straight bowling, hard hitting, 
and good fielding. It w’as real "boys’ cricket,” 
hit and furious, and the tide turned frequently 
ia the most unexpected manner. There was sel¬ 
dom anything Hkc what we now call wicket- 
keeping, and on looking back on the pro-round- 
arm bowling era, the "extras” were not ex¬ 
cessive ; but after boys took to round-arm 
bowling—somewhere about 1835, probably—the 
record of extras is terrible to look on, particu¬ 
larly in 1840 and 1841, when they numbered 
over ^ree hundr^ in the aggrej^tc for the three 
niatches in each year between Winchester, Har¬ 
row, and Eton at London. This state of ofiairs 
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is a CTcat contrast to the extras in the la.st Eton ■ 
and Harrow match, which numbered eleven in ; 
all, and the analysis of the bowling, too, is ' 
creditable to both sides. This accuracy in | 
l>owling and fielding is not peculiar to Harrow , 
and Eton, as the siime can now be found in 
hundrt‘iis of schools in England probably, whose 
names are unknown in London. When the 
w ild slinging ruund-ann first became the fa.sluon 
not one LK>y out of twenty ever became a bowler, 
but in the rare cases in w hich precision as w'ell 
.IS pace was at'quired the most celebrated amateur 
Imwlcrs of any day .sprang up, and so good were 
they between the years 1840 and 1850 inclusive 
that the gentlemen beat the players four times 
(twice in a single innings) entirely by their 
l>owling, which was most deadly. Old cricketers 
maintain that a school matcli is tamer than for¬ 
merly, when averages were almost unknowm, and 
matches were played and won and their fame 
died out; and they say that they miss the tre- 
m*‘ndou3 hanl hitters " who died for the eleven ” 
—fellows with a ouick eye and strong arms who 
went in to the bail, hit or miss. One or more < 
of this chLH.s generally succeeded, and sometimes ■ 
pulleil a match out of the fire. To illustrate ^ 
tlie clianges in this game in the days of yore, 
when cricket was by no means tame, in 1838 
Winchester, Harrow-, and Eton each won and 
lost a match, single innings, in the three > 
matches, and in 1841 Harrow l)oat Winchester 
by 18 in one innings, Winchester bc.at Eton 
by 109 runs, and Eton be.at Harrow-, single in¬ 
nings, by 157 mils, all the players being the 
same. A^ain, to .show the vids-situdes of boys’ 
cricket, Winchester lost both matches against 
Eton and Hanow from 1847 to 1850 inclusive, 
and in the four years following Ix'at Harrow 
twice out of four matches, and lieat Eton four 
times miming. In 1855 the authorities of Eton 
and Winchester knocked up the three matches 
at Lord’s, to the general regret of niuc-tenths 
of the cricketers and jmblic .school men iu 
London,—at least, so says the journal we have 
quoted. 


CEICEET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 

VIII.—LAWS. 

KD now for a 
few general 
considera¬ 
tions on the 
I*aw3. The 
"Laws of 
Cricket,” so 
called, are 
forty - seven 
in number, 
and in addi¬ 
tion to these 
there are ten 
laws refer¬ 
ring to single 
wicket, and 
four laws 
regarding 
bets. JIany 
ofthese sixty- 

one laws could be amaljwmated advantageously, 
and many of them could be improved. Objec¬ 
tions are always to be found to any alteration 
of established and well-known regulations, and 
I am aware that many of the difficulties in um¬ 
piring are exaggerated, and duo more to the 
deficieneiea of tlio umpires than to those of the 
niics they profess to act by ; but there are one 
or two i>oints which certainly call for inter¬ 
ference, and when the law-s are being revised it 
would be as well to moke the revision as perfect 
as possible. There U no reason why a code of 
laws should not be drawn up and classified so as 
to be easily remembered and understood by any 
|>erson of ordinary intelligence, and at the same 
timo put a stop to unfair play of all kinds, 
except on the part of very "artful dodgers” 
indeed. 

The Laws arc common enough, and so, assum¬ 



ing, to save space, that each of my readers 
po.ssesscs a copy of them a.s liLst revised by the 
M.C.C., I will proceed to glance at a few things 
which occur to me as to their meaning and ap¬ 
plication. 

I. —The weight of the ball was fixed in 1774, 
but nothing Wiis said about the circumference 
until later. In old days balls were badly 
made, and seldom lasted out a match, and even 
now they arc not always well se.asoned, and if 
played with in wet weather or much hit aWut, 
they lose their shape. In first-class matche.s a 
fresh ball is used each innings, but in small 
matches it is only usual to have one ball 
throughout. A good way to keep practic'c balls 
from wearing out quickly is to well grca.se them 
ooca.sionally, especially after being played with 
in wet grass. 

II. —This law was made owing to the appear¬ 
ance at the wickets of AVhite, of Keigate, with a 
bat wider than the stumps. Bats ot over four 
and a quarter inches are frequently played with, 
and there should be some means of enforcing 
the rule. The length, thirty-eight inches, was 
fixed in 1816, but this size is seldom made, bats 
being onlinai^y about thirty-four inches long, 
twelve of which is taken up by the handle, aiul 
the rest by the blade. Of late years the practico 
of having longer handles, os already alluded to, 
has come in, with advantages more than counter¬ 
balanced by disadvantages. Bats are bad from 
either being made of unseasoned wood, or from 
iMjing badly made of good wood. The (piestion 
is very often asked, "Who makes the best 
bats ? ” My answer is, " Never go by a maker’s 
name.” All the best-known present makers 
can make good bats if they like, and iu choos¬ 
ing a bat you should depend not on the name on 
it, but on your own judgment or that of some 
experienced friend. Never choose too heavy a 
bat, the best weight is l>etween two pounds one 
ounce and two pounds five ounces for full-grown 
players. Boys should have smaller bats, the 
tdado and handle shorter but no narrower. A 
liandle too large or too small should bo avoided, 
it being much easier to play well with a bat whose 
handle fits the hand. Never lend your favourite 
bat; if it is n good one you will find no slight 
trouble in replacing it, and you will break it 
quite soon enough yourself. Bats should \x‘. 
occasionally oiled, and care should be taken of 
them ; it does them no good to put them away 
in n lumber-room, and forget them until the 
next season. Young players ahould have their 
own bats, and gloves, and pods, but their cricket 
bags need not contain a sample of everything 
used in the game. A couple of bats of about 
the same weight, pa<ls, gloves, boots, and a ball, 
if practice is wanted, arc alx)ut all they need 
carry (except, of course, their fiannels, when 
wanted). 

III, —Every ground should have a frame for 
making the creases, with three nicks iu the 
centre of the bowling-crease mark to guide the 
placing of the stumps, but if instead of a frame 
a straight-edge is usi*d a very good plan is to lay 
the bails on the ground to get at the distance 
between each stump at the bottom. Bails are 
often made too long, and consequently overhang 
the side of tlio wicket, giving an advantage to 
the bowler. When this occurs they should be 
cut down to the right size, so that their ends 
are flush with the sides of tlie wicket. Plaiu 
stumps with no brass on them cither at top or 
bottom are best. With brass-headed stumps the 
wicket-keeper in putting down the wicket is not 
unlikely to knock the skin off his hand. 

IV, —There is just a yard between the outside 
stumps and the return creases for the bowler to 
deliver from. The returns should always be at 
right-angles, the obiect of their existence being 
to prevent the bowler going far away from the 
wi^et so as to send in the ball to the striker at 
an e:^cessive angle. The creases should not be 
more tlian an inch broad, and should be sliarjily 
and unmistakably marked. 

y.—The popping-crease is generally marked 
for about ci^it feet, it would be better if made 
about ten feet. It is taken as extending right 
across the field. Its length is unlimited, and 
thus the batsmen are enabled to get out of the way 
of the ball when thrown in and to^eep off tho 
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pitch. In country matches, owing to the short- 
DCHs of the crease, you often see the batsmen 
running straight up and down between the 
wickets, whereas were the crease longer there 
would be no temptation for any one to do so. 

VI, —The bowlers used to pitch the wickets, 
aot the umpires. A “chain,” the surveyor’s 
measuring s^ndard, is tlie best thing to use, as 
tapes stretch. To save time it is the usual 
custom in all but first-class matches for the 
CTound man to mark out and prepare the wckets 
Mfore the players come on the ground. 

VII. —Tne side 
going ill geneially 
secs that the 
ground is swept 
and rullt'd. The 
rule says the 
ground shall not 
be rolled except 
at the commence¬ 
ment of each inn¬ 
ings, and this of¬ 
ten gives one side 
a great advant¬ 
age. If the side 
has been in all 
day, say up to 
twenty minutes of 
drawing the 
stumps, the 
ground is rolled 
before the other 
side go in, but it 
is not rolled in 
the morning when 
they continue 
their innings, 
though rain dur¬ 
ing the night may 
have entirely 
spoiled the pitch. 

The side that goes 
in first has tlius 
all the best of it, 
and it would ho 
much fairer if the 
ground was rolled 
each morning as 
well as between 
the innings. In 
preparing a wic¬ 
ket, the great 
thing is to nave 
it as level as pos¬ 
sible, and in the 
centre of a level 
area, and not on 
the side of a hill 
if it can be avoid¬ 
ed. The spaco 
which is specially 
prepared for the 
pitch should be 
about ten or 
twelve feet wide, 
and extend for 
about twenty 
yards behind each 
of the wickets to 
allow of good 
loug - stopping 
when the bowling 
is fast. The rolled 
8 [Mice should thus 
measure about 
sixty yards by four. 

Vlfl.—This does not say how long after rain, 
but it means that if the ground is wet and much 
cut up a change can be effected. Sometimes 
the CTound will get into such a state that it is 
absolutely necessary to take advantage of this 
rule, and owing to the inclement weather of the 
lost few seasons many a day’s cricket has had to 
be abandoned on account of the bad state of the 
gronnd, although the siiu was shining overhead. 

IX.—The bowler changing wicKcts twice 
durii^g an innings, means his going to the other 
en.I to that from which he has ^cn bowling, 
and then returning to it, and there is thus given 
ta him the opjKulunity to bowl four overs out of 
five. He can deliver an over at one end, then 


change wickets and deliver from the other end, , 
then wait while another over is being bowled, 
and then gs on in turn with his over, change to 
his original end, and bowl the over following, 
thus in hrst-class matches sending in eight 
successive balls twice in au innings ! I think it 
would be a very good thing if this rule were 
altered, so as to allow the bowler to change ends 
asofteu os he liked, provided that he never bowled ; 
two successive overs. I 

X.—This rule, about the understanding of 
which there is little difficulty, ought to be 


**What a jolly Cricketer he would make I** 

strictly enforced ; hut owing to the weak-mind<*<l- 
ness of the umpires of ihe present day it rarely 
is, and many bowlers, or rather throwers, are 
allowed to infringe it with impunity. The 
umpires own that the men throw, but have not 
the courage to speak out and “no ball” them. 
The matter ought really to be taken up at head¬ 
quarters, and orders given to the umpires to 
enforce the law. A jerk can be detected by the 
blow of the arm against the side as it is made. 
“ No ball ” should be called the instant the ball 
leaves the bowler's hand. 

XI.—“During the over’' might be added 
with advantage to this rule. The bowler, to 
>rcvent the batsman getting in his way, may 
irect him to stand which side he pleases, so as 


to have room to bowl, but of course it wouM not 
be fair to make him change his place every ball. 
Law XXXVI. would meet such cases as this. 

XII.—It is on the batsman that the fact of a 
ball being wide principally depends ; what is 
wide to one may not be so to another. It some¬ 
times pays to bowl widcs to entice the striker to 
hit at them and give catches. Widcs can be ran 
for the same as byes, but of course there is no 
object in running a single unless to change the 
batsmen, as one is scored without quitting the 
wicket. 

XIII. —Running 
for wides and no 
balls is optional, 
and there is sel¬ 
dom an object in 
crossing if there is 
only a chance of a 
single. Should, 
however, a no hall 
be hit, and a ran 
made, the ran 
counts to the 
striker. A man 
can only be out 
by running out 
from a no ball, 
but I once wit¬ 
nessed a curious 
incident in which 
a man bowled a 
no ball and the 
striker ran out of 
his ground, and 
just touched the 
boll, which went 
into the wicket- 
keeper's hand, 
who put down the 
wicket, and the 
man was out— 
“ run out.” A 
hard case for the 
striker, for had he 
simply missed the 
ball he could not 
have been stump¬ 
ed. It would 
well if something 
was said in the 
rule about the 
man being out 
only in the event 
of his attempting 
a run. 

XIV. — The 
words “trialball” 
in this rule do not 
mean that a man 
should not bowl a 
bull to get the 
stillness off his 
muscles, but th.it 
a bowler should 
not bowl down on 
the wicket. 

XV. —This rale 
i.s rather vague. 
For instance, sup- 
|>osing the bails 
are blown off (as 
occasionally oc¬ 
curs if playing 
goes on in a bois¬ 
terous wind), and 

arc off just as the bowler delivers the ball, 
and the ball hits tlie wicket but does not take 
the stump out of the ground, the man, owing to 
the bails not b(*iiig on the stumps, is “ uot 
out.” Rule XXXVi. gives the umpire power to 
act sensibly in tlie matter, though 1 hare known 
a case where the man was given in, and correctly 
so according to the strict letter of this rule, there 
being nothing mentioned to meet the case, which 
is by no means exceptional. The rule could 
easily be worded so as to be applicable under 
all circumstances — its intention is obvious 
enough. 

Hut here I find I must defer further comments 
until next week. 

{To be cunlintMd.) 

















































IN MORTAL PERIL 

Bv t'AinLEIUll OWKN, 

\ivtXcr •* .i SaZuit /vr Rotfbtrr," fte, 
fill Bo—o—y ! ” 

If In the sudden sarpruo of hearinf; 
M vords brcakinf^ the profoun<l stillness 
the siunmer evening, I looked round, 
der onlinary circumstances it certainly 
sill not havo happened that 1, Tom 
JtoD, tamed sixt^n, very tall for my 
^aIl(l being the f>ossessorof a razor-case 
1 strop, should respond to such a term of 
heis. 

1 looked, but saw nothing, beyond the 


of pot-berbs, by the smell of thyme and 
mint that arose. 

I Light strcam<'d out from a doorway, and 
I saw before me a small house which must 
I have been quite hidden from the road by 
the thick foliage surrounding it. 

The old woman had disappeared, but her 
' voice was audible, urging me to “ Como, 
doo'ee come! ’’ and I went on. 

The door opened into a room, low- 
ccilingcd and very old-fashioned. A lamp 
burned on a centre-table, which was covered 
with all sorts of articles in the wildest con¬ 
fusion, such as gives signs of a rummage. 

I My guide was engaged in completing the 


I hard is th’ old master oven now —but you'll 
I run like a dear lad 't" 

I “ I'll go, I’ll go,” exclaimed I, rather 
irritably, for the old woman was urging 
i me towards the door, sobbing the while ; 

I “but you haven’t told me where ho 
lives.” 

I “ Dearie me ! don’t ’ee know where tho 
parson lives 1" ” she exclaimed. 

“ I am a stranger here,” I replied. 

I ” 'Tie over agen the Grange, beyond the 
I bridge. All the folks knows Parson 
Burgess.” 

j “I know the Grange, that is where I am 
staying,” was my reply. 


A Last EfTort. 


outline of the plantations which the i 
twilight was rapidly merging ' 
undefined mass, 

I Booy ! Hi! ” 
the ^rill notes rose on the air, 
an accent of distress in them which 
induced me to turn towards the 
the sound seemed to proceed. 

I descried a patch of white in mo- 
lich, as I drew nearer, I found to 
apron of an old woman, who was ' 
at the gate of an enclosure. 

be praised! do’ee come here!” 
singular adjuration, as she dropped 
of the apron with which she had 
ling, like a distressed mariner at 

Liried nimbly on before, and I fol- 
Branches of trees slapped me in 
and 1 stumbled, and nearly fell 
into what must havo been a bed 


confusion by heaping more things on the 
table from tho open drawers of an ancient 
bureau beside it. 

"I don’t see no testament! He said I 
was to bring it him—and he’s going fast— 
and me here all alone ! Oh, there’s a good 
lad, do ye run for Mr. Burgess.” 

As she spoke she was cramming some 
papers into my hands. 

“ But where am I to run ? and who is 
Mr. Burgess ? and what’s the matter ? ” I 
exclaimed, all in a breath. 

“ It’s the master, and he’s awful bad— 
he be took for death for certain sure, and 
not a soul but me. He won’t see no doc¬ 
tor, but if Mr. Burgess—” 

“ Is he a doctor! ’’ I asked, for the poor 
woman had begun to cry. 

“ He be our parson. He told me he’d 
come and speu a word for poor Master 
Stephen if it bean’t too late ; but he’s that 


' “ Aye! then ’tis just a stone’s threw 

* from that—the little white house.” 

I “ With the pigeons ? ” I began. 

“ Aye ! tho doo-cote ! ” amended the old 
I woman ; “ that be the place. Oh ! do’ee 
: make haste, there’s a good lad; he bo 
I mortal bad, surely.” 

' “ I’ll go : I’ll be quick,” replied I; “but 

I who am I to say is ill f ” 

“Michael Trenchard. He's been long 
ailing—” 

“ And these P ” I asked, indicating the 
papers she had filled my hands with. 

“You pass the post; they’re letters for 
London. He bode me post ’em if he was 
taken bad.” 

The old woman uttered an exclamation 
as some slight sound overhead drew her 
attention. “ He’s calling, and I can’t find 
[ the last testament.” 

1 She hurried away, urging me by a ges- 
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ture as she vent; and I departed on my 
singular errand, cramming the papers she 
had given me into my pockets, for I needed 
both hands to make my way past the over¬ 
hanging boughs whidi obscured the path, 
now doubly dark as 1 emerged from the 
lighted room. 

The Orange, where I had arrived the day 
before on a visit to some friends of my 
father, was not more than half a mile dis¬ 
tant across the fields, and 1 started at a 
smart run. 

All at once it occurred to me that by 
descending the embankment, which was 
not steep, and crossing the line of rails just 
above the junction, I should materially 
shorten the distance, as the grounds of the 
Orange sloped down towards the railway 
on the other side, and I could easily gain 
an entrance, and so cut across to the par¬ 
son’s house. 

I acted on the thought. 1 scrambled 
down the bank, swung myself over the 
ditch running at its foot, and sped across 
the rails, which were here multiplied by 
the pointe of the diverging lines of route. 

It was almost dark here, but a gleam of 
something white caught my eye, and 1 saw 
it was one of the letters entrust^ to me by 
the old woman, which had dropped from 
my pocket. I stepped back to pick it up. 
As I did so a quiver ran along the rails, 
my foot tdt suddenly caught; I attempted 
to withdraw it in vain. It was firmly fixed 
between the rails. 

The truth flashed upon me in an instant. 
The points had been shifted at the junction, 
and I was locked as in a trap. 

I stooped to loosen the lace of my boot, 
and to pull my foot out ef it. But it was 
net possible. I was held in the grip of an 
iron vice. 

In my struggle I fell to a sitting TOsture, 
and could not rise. I hallooed lonuy, but 
not a sound came in reply. A low moan 
swept past high above my head. I knew 
it was the evening breeze in the telenaph 
wires, but it sounded very mournful and 
weird to me now. 

Suddenly I became aware of a distant 
murmur, which gradually increased to a 
dull roar; the ground trembled beneath 
me, and a spot of light appeared, growing 
with the sound in intensity. 

With a thrill of horror I realised the fact 
that a train was fast approaching. So far 
as I could guess at the hour it would be 
the down train to Liverpool. It woidd 
pass over the very track on which I lay 1 
Kow it had shu&ened speed, now it stopped 
at the junction; a few moments and it 
would be upon me! 

My head swam, my senses seemed leav¬ 
ing me; death was visibly before me; and 
sneh a death 1 No help, no escape. 

I raised my voice to shout, but the sound 
died away, as it does in the nightmare of a 
dream. Terror had made me voiceless 1 

If they could but see me. But in the 
darkness that was impossible. If only I 
could make a light 1 I snatched from my 
waistcoat pocket a little box of matohM 
which I remembered to have, and struck 
one. It flashed, blazed, aad was gone. 
Another and another, the same, useless 
indeed. 

In the distance I could hear the shrill 
soiNd of the escaping steam; ere many 
moments the train would start. Oh, for the 
means to make a blaze! I seized the 
papers the old woman had forced upon me. 
At such a moment all was forgotten save 
the love of life. I struck another match 
and lighted one after another of the letters, 
then a paper more bulky than the rest. Hie 


flame kindled, I waved the burning mass 
above my head, and this time I ywed in 
an agony of despair. 

I heard the panting of the engine, the 
earth shook, the train was starting; with 
another wild flourish of my expiring brand, 
another desperate cry, I. sank down and 
swooned. 

But an answering shout was in my ears, 
even as I fell, and other Ughts seemed 
coming upon me. I could not have long 
lost consciousness, and I revived to find 
myself the centre of a group, eagerly won¬ 
dering, surmising, questioning. 

Lights were there in plenty, and a skil¬ 
ful hand had soon released mo from my 
painful captivity. 

“ How came you here at all, my lad ? ” 
asked a grave-looldngman, who hM taken 
the foremost part in my liberation, and 
had supported me to the bank. 

Then my sickened senses rallied, and I 
remembered my errand. 

“Ah ! the parson, he’s wanted—the old 
man is dying, he may bo dead. Michael 
Trenchard, will somebody go? I cannot,” 
I panted. 

“ What’s that you say ? ” cried the man 
who had before spoken. “ Michael Trench¬ 
ard dying! Who told you, boy ? ” 

Soy again! Well, I was in no mood to 
heed much. I felt small enough just then. 

In a very few words I told him all. 

Meanwl^e the guard of the train, who 
had seen my poor signal only just in time, 
and some ol the passengers who had come 
up with him, were shaking hands with me, 
“ glad it was no worse,” and hurrying 
bai^ to their train. 

“A narrow squeak you’ve had, yoimg 
gentleman,” said the nard. “ It ihould 
be a lesson to yon how you out across 
ooimtry of dark nights.” 

They turned away, all but the man who 
had spoken to me. 

“ Now then, mate,” said the guard to 
him. 

“ I can’t go on,” said the man, hoarsely. 
“That’s my father, Michael Trenchard— 
and he’s dying. We’ve not been friends 
these many years; but I can’t leave the 
country so.” 

“ Your traps, mate ? ” 

“ Bundle ’em out yonder, or take them 
on to Liverpool; ’tis little odds. I can’t 

go-” 

The guard hurried away, and there re¬ 
mained only this stranger and a porter 
from the station. 

‘■How we’re to get you homo, young 
man, I don’t know,” said the latter to me. 

“ It don’t appear you can stand, much 
less walk. How far is it ? ” 

But my mind was full of something else. 

“You had bettor hurry,” I said to the 
man, who now stood loo^g sadly before 
him like one in a dream. 

“ That old woman said he was very bad,” 
I continued—“ do you know where it is ?” 

“ Know ! I was bom there,” he made 
reply—“ Aye, he’ll see me maybe now once 
again—any way I’ll try. But what will 
you do P ” 

“ Oh 1 I’ll do well enough,” I answered. 
“ It is only to the Grange here. But the 
letters, I hope they were not of conse¬ 
quence, I burned them.” 

“ The Grange! ” exclaimed the porter, 
lowering his lantern to look more closely 
at mo. “ Be you the young gentleman 
that’s staying at Colonel Gardner’s ? ” 

“ I shall see you again,” said Trenchard, 
as he took my hand for a moment, and 
then hastened away in the direction of the 
cottage. 


A strange story I had to teH at my 
friend’s dinner-table that evening; for in 
spite of my swollen foot and my altogether 
shaken condition, I persisted in making 
my appearance as usual. In truth, the re¬ 
markable incidents of the story made me 
forget for a time my o'wn bodily suffering. 

But the next day was different. The 
pain of my "WTenched ankle and s-woUen 
foot had disturbed my rest. In dreams I 
saw again the train bearing do'wn upon 
me, and in imagination suffered all the 
agony of suspense. In the morning I was 
fevcri.sh. A doctor was brought, and I 
was condemned to bed as an invalid. 

In the evening came a ■visitor, Mr. Bur¬ 
gess, the parson. My friend with whom I 
was staying brought him in to me. He 
had another chapter of the strange story to- 
relate, and it seemed I was conoemed in it. 

Old Michael Trenchard and his son Ste¬ 
phen, it appeared, had fallen out years ago 
over some land which the elder man wanted 
to appropriate from the common. He made 
out a claim to it, the parish opposed him,, 
and the son was compelled conscientiously 
to side with the latter against his father. 

“ Stephen was always a just and liberal- 
minded fellow,” Mr. Burgess said; “ his- 
father was grasping, and became more so- 
as time went on.” One difference brought 
up another, and at last they quarrelled; the 
old man b^e the young one go, he never- 
wanted to see his face again. 

Stephen went, and made a poor shift 
to live at one thing and another; he had 
never learned a trade. But he got no help- 
from his father, though he was an only 
child, and his mother had long been dead. 

He made several appeals to his father for 
a reconciliation,but Michael refused, always- 
accusing him of hsinkering after the money, 
as indeed he accused every one. Finally, 
quite tired of his ill-fortune, and despair¬ 
ing of getting on in this country, Stephen 
Trenchard made up his mind to go to- 
Ameiica. He had all his worldly bmong- 
ings with him, and had started for Liver¬ 
pool, whence he was to have sailed the next 
day. The very train which threatened me 
•with such a horrible fate was the one in 
which he happened to be a passenger. 

He was in the carriage next the g;uard’a 
van; at the very moment of starting he- 
saw my fiery signal, and gave the ^arm. 
which caused the train to be stopped. 

“But the old man?” I eagerly asked, 
about him. 

“ He died,” Mr. Burgess scud, “ before^ 
his son saw him. I was there, must have 
got to the cottage immediately after yon 
left it,” the clergyman said. “ He was bard 
and unforgiving to the last, and refused to- 
listen to anything I could urge in favour of 
poor Stephen.” 

But the strangest thing of all was that 
no ■will could be fotmd. To the certain 
knowledge of the dergyman a ■will heed 
been made, and he fearM the old man had 
not relented in it in his Ul-will towards hia 
son. It \raa some time ago, certainly, but 
Michael Trenchard had constantly asked 
for it during his iQness. The old house¬ 
keeper had searched everywhere; but, 
though she remembered to have seen her 
mewter busy with such a paper, she could 
not find it, and since his death every nook 
emd comer had been explored throughout, 
the cottage; but no will could be found- 
“ Though a great deal, in the way of 
money hidden away, has come to light,” 
Mr. Burgess said; “gold and silver, and 
even hoards of copper coin. The old man 
had been a regular miser, that is e-vident, 
so long as he could get about.” 
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“ His last testament,” I repeated ; “ that 
was what the old lady meant when she was 
rummaging that night.” 

“ You saw nothing of such a paper at 
the cottage ? ” ^3Ir, Burgess asked, turning 
to me. 

No, I had seen nothing but the letters 
she thrust into ray hands and pockets. 

“ And those you burned ? ” 

” Yes,” I replied. 

“To good purpose too,” put in Colonel 
Gardner, emphatically; “they saved his 
life.” 

“ They wouldn’t have done alone,” I 
said, “ but for a bigger paper.” 

I stopped; a thought dashed upon me. 
“ There was a thick, folded paper. I never 
saw it; I felt it only in my pocket, in the 
dark. She must have given it with the 
letters in her hurry.” 

The colonel and Mr. Burgess looked at 
one another. 

There was silence for a while. 

“ Then there is no will to be found, and 
I presume Young Trencbard takes all?” 
said Colonel Gardner. 

“ He is the sole relation of the old man,” 
replied the clergyman ; “ and the property 
could not come into worthier hands.” 

There is no more to tell. I soon got over 
my lameness, and left the Grange to return 
to school. No will was ever found. 
Stephen Tren chard entered into the pro¬ 
perty, house, fields, and money. 

Ho is a very good fellow, and we are 
great friends. I always feel that I owe my 
hfe to him, and I know he would do much 
to serve me. All the same, I trust I may 
never again, even for so brief a period, 
ran risk of such mortal peril as on that 
night of my short cut across the line. “VVell 
might the poet write, 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


SOME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES. 

I. —BANNOCKBmN. {Cemtinutd ,) 

ir the 
morn¬ 
ing of 
June 
23 the 
whole 
army 
held n 
solemn 
s e r • 
vice, 
which 
was 
c o n - 
ducted 
on the 
field 
by the 

aged and blind Maurice, Abbot of Inchatfray; 
and perhaps no grander sight can be imagined 
than the appeamuce of those 30,000 men, all 
ready to die for their country, on their knees 
before God in prayer. Then Bruce caused 
proclamation to be made that if any man was 
unprepared to fight and fall with honour he 
might depart^ but a wild shout responded, and 
no man qiiitted his ranks. 

On the morning of the 24th of Juno, the 
mighty and magnificent array of tho English 
army, with all their spears and banners, was seen 
debouching from the vast wood which then 
stretched away towards Falkirk. The June 
sunshine fell brightly on their burnished arms. 
According to Barbour, they seemed to cover all 



the country far and wide, and the mail of the 
men-at-arnw “ made the land seem all aglow.” 

Tho traitor Umfraville suggested to Edward 
the policy of feigning a retreat to lure Bnice 
from his strong position, but his council was 
heard with disdain, and on observing the Scots 
on their knees, “They crave mercy!” ex¬ 
claimed Edward, joyously. “It is of heaven, 
and not of your highness,” replied Umfraville, 
“for on that field they will bo victorious or 
die ! ” 

Edward then commanded his trumpets to 
sound and an attack to bo made, and about 
this time two striking episodes occurred. Pre¬ 
vious to the appearance of the English army on 
the 23rd, they bad detached 800 horse under 
Sir Kobert Clifford, with the double object of 
reaching Stirling Castle, and of thus nlea.sing 
from hw promise Sir Robert ^lowbray, who 
might then without dishonour have made a 
sortie on the Scottish left wing. They made a 
great circuit by tho low grounds bordering on 
the Forth, and had actually passed the Scottish 
left before the eagle eye of Bruco detected the 
glitter of spears, the flashing of armour, and a 
long line of dust rolling northw’ard in the direc¬ 
tion of Stirling. 

“ See, Randolph,” he exclaimed, “ there is a 
rose fallen from your chaplet! Thoughtleas 
man I you have permitted the enemy to pa.ss.” 

On this, Randolph hastened at the head of 
500 si>earmen to repair his fault, for such ho 
deemed it. As he advanced into tho plain, 
Clifford, internipted in his progress towards 
Stirling, wheeled his horse to the left, and at 
full speed attacked the party of Scots, who re¬ 
ceived lus charge in close column. Before this 
wall of spears Sir William d'Eynecourt, a dis¬ 
tinguished knight, was unhorsecl and slain. The 
English cavalry surrounded the littlo column, 
and charged it so furiously on every side that 
Sir James Douglas prayed the king’s permission 
to succour his old comrade Randolph. 

“You shall not stir « foot to help him,” re¬ 
lied Bruce ; “ neither shall I alter my order of 
attle or lose the advantage of my position. Let 
him repair his error as he may 

“ In sooth I cannot stand by and see Ran¬ 
dolph perish!” urged Douglas; “therefore, 
witii your leave, I must aid him." Bruce un¬ 
willingly consented, but on James hastening 
to tho aasistance of his friend, he found the 
English detachment in complete disorder, and 
many horses galloping a^vny with empty saddles. 
On perceiving this, “ Halt! ” cried Douglas, 
“these brave men have already repulsed the 
enemy, lot us not diminish their glory by seek* 
ing to sharo it." 

While this affair took place the English van- 

f tiard was still steadily advancing, but yet so 
istant that Bruco, wdio had not yet mounted 
his battle-charger, was riding along his line 
mounted on a small hackney, to see that nil 
were in their places. He carried a battle-axe in 
his hand, and wore a golden crown upon his 
helmet, winch thus rendered him conspicuous 
alike to friend and foe as the king. At that 
moment there came galloping forward from the 
English vanguard, “ a wycht knicht and hardy," 
named Sir Henry de Bohun, who bravely con¬ 
ceived the idea of terminating the strife at once 
and covering himself with honour. Couching 
his lance, he ro4ie furiously at the king. 

Armed on all points, and more heavily 
mounted, the encounter would have been most 
unequal, yet Bruce did not decline it, and rode 
forward to meet him in his full career. Just as 
they were about to close he swerved his hackney 
round, and os De Bohun’s lance passed harmless, 
he clove his head and helmet in twain by one 
blow of his battle-axe, and laid him dead at his 
feet. The weapon was shivered by the violence 
of the stroke, and to those who blamed him for 
his temerity he replied simply, “ 1 have broken 
my good battle-axe.” 

L{^ by Gloucester and Hereford, the English 
vanguard dashed with great bravery at the right 
wing of the Scots, under Edwartl Bnice. A 
rivalry between these two earls made their 
attack so precipitate as to diminish its eil’cct. 
Firm stood the Scottish s^warmen in their 
ranks, presenting a serried wall of steel which 


bore back the enemy. According to Barbour,, 
there was a great crash of sjiears at the first 
shock ; it could be heard at some distance, and 
many good knights w'ere di.smoiinted and slain, 
while their horses, stabbed and maddened with 
wounds, carried confusion to the rear. When 
the Earl of Moray .saw the right wing thus suc- 
ccs-sfully engaged, he brought up the centre to 
meet the main body of the English with such 
spirit that ho began to gain ground upon them, 
and to pierce their mjisses at push of .spo.ar, “ so- 
that his men appeared to be lost amid the 
multitude, as if they had been plunged into the 
sea.” 

Now came on the Scottish left wing, under 
Walter, the Great Steward, and Sir James 
Douglas, 80 that tho whole line was soon en¬ 
gaged in a wild and desperate hand-to-hand 
conflict with the enemy, and the ground on 
which tliey fought was fast becoming one crim¬ 
son sw.amp. 

Again and again the splendid English cavalry 
strove by desperate charges to break the columns 
of Scottish 8i>cars, but every attack w’as repelled, 
horse and man went down before them. But 
now those archers, ever so fatal to tho Scots, 
were coming on, and their shafts were beginning, 
to make deadly gaps in the hitherto steady 
ranks. Their effect had already, by sad e.xpe- 
rience, been foreseen, and their attack had been 
prepared for by Bruce ; so Sir Robert Keith, 
with only 500 chosen mounted men-at-arms, 
came swiftly round the flank of the morass, and 
as the multitude of archers had neither pikes nor • 
other long w’cajmns wherewith to defend them¬ 
selves against cavalry, they were almost imme¬ 
diately overthrown, huddled together, cut down, 
or di.spcr3cd in all directions, thus spreading 
confusion and di.sorder throughout the whole 
English army. Part fled to their main body, 
and could not ho induced to rally, while now' 
the Scottish bowmen, inferior in number and in. 
skill to their English opponents, came into 
action, and, after galling the cavalry without 
opposition, made havoc among them with the 
short but heavy axes which Bruce had ordered 
them to w’car. 

The Scots were still gaining ground, and were 
pressing on the already wavering masses of the 
English, shouting from wing to wing, “On 
them ! on them ! They fail ! they fail! *’ when 
at that most critical moment, and while the 
fortune of the day which was to live for ever 
in history yet hung in the balance, tho Scottish 
camp-followers on the hill in rear of tho reserve, 
prompted either by enthusiasm or a desire for 
plunder, suddenly came in sight, with such arms 
as they could collect, and with .sheets and horse¬ 
cloths displayed on poles as ensigns. This un¬ 
expected sight spread instant dismay among the 
already disheartened ranks of the English, and 
their wholo lino began to give way. The eagle 
eye of Bruce perceived the movement. He put 
himself at the head of the reserve, and, raismg 
his war-cry, fell with redoubled fury on the re¬ 
coiling enemy, who now gave way in all direc¬ 
tions, and then the slaughter beoame terrible. 

The deep ravine of Bannockburn, to the 
south of the field, Ijing in the direction taken 
by most of the fugitives, was literally choked 
and bridged over by the slain, the difficult 
nature of the ground ix'tarding the fugitive 
horsemen till the Scottish spears wore upon 
them. Others in great number rushed into 
tho River Forth and were there drowned miser¬ 
ably. In an attempt to renew the fight the 
young Earl of Gloucester rode madly back upon 
the Scottish infantry, but was immediately un¬ 
horsed and slain, at a place still called tho 
Bloody Faulds, though the Scots would gladly 
have saved his life ; but on that day ho wore 
no surcoat above his armour. 

Seeing all lost, the Earl of Pembroke and Sir 
Giles dc Argentine seized tho bridle of Edward, 
whose courage was undoubted, and forced him off' 
the field. As soon as ho was safe Sir Giles bade him. 
farewell, and adding, “It is not my wont to 
fly,” ho raised his war-cry of “ Argentine ! ” and 
rusliing back upon the Sottish .spears was slain, 
to the sorrow of King Robert, who knew him 
well. Argentine was then deemed the Ilowcr off 
English kuightliood, and had but Jatedy returned. 
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f.oiQ Palestine anti tlic wars of Heaiy of Lnxem* 
bourjt. Sir Robert Clifford, renowned in the 
Scottish wars, and Sir Edward JIauley, Seneschal 
of England, were also killed; two hundred 
knights and seven hundred esquires of high 
birtli and blood, inheritors of the noblest names 
in England, with more than thirty thousand of 
the common file, filled up the roll of slaughter. 

Tlie castle of Stirling capitulated on the day 
after the battle. Barbour records that two hun¬ 
dred pairs of gilded spurs were found on the 
English dead, many of whom lay long unburied, 
especially at a place called Polmaise, which 
signifies “ the pool of rotting.” 

King Robert sent the body of the young Earl 
of Gloucester home; Clifford, Argentine, and 
others he interred with the honour due to their 
rank, tiio latter in the church of St. Gil^ at 
Edinburgh. Sir Marraaduke Twenge, who 
handed nia sword to Bruce, was released and 
sent home without ransom. 

Such was the memorable Battle of Bannock¬ 
burn, which, both in its immediate consequences 
and its more remote effects, even to the present 
hour, must he regarded as one of the most im¬ 
portant events in the annals of onr country. It 
onded for ever the English schemes of conquest, 
it taught the Scots never to despair “so long 
as one hundred of them remained alive." Their 
cities had been sacked, their archives destroyed, 
their noblest and best had been given to the 
axe and tlie gibbet without mercy. All these 
horrors were over now, and the throne of Scot¬ 
land was established on as solid and permanent 
a basis as it had been left by Alexander iii. I 
“Dark times, indeed, succeeded these brilliant 
days,” says Sir Walter Scott, “and none more 
gloomy than those during the reign of the Con- 

S r’s .son. But there could be no fear or 
, there could be no thought of despair, 
when Scotsmen were banging, like hallowed 
roliqnes, above their domestic hearths the swords 
■with which their fathers served the Bruce at 
Bannockburn." 

Relics of the field are rarely recovered now, 
but some of the pits dug by Bruce were opened 
lately. These were found to have been eignteen 
inches deep, very close together, with a sharp- 
pointed stake in each. The stakes were in a 
state of decomposition, and offered no resistance 
to the spade; but the bark was sufficiently 
entire to show that they were of hazel. Some 
fragments of swords, spear-heads, horse-shoes, 
and horse-hair—the latter mixed with whitish 
matter like tallow—were found in them. In 
allusion to the suggestion of Sir Malcolm Drum¬ 
mond, that these pits and the calthrops should 
be adopted to protect the Scottish position, tlio 
armorial supporters of the Drummond family 
to this day are two naked men bearing clubs, 
standing on ground studded with spikes, and 
their significant motto is, “ Gang warily.” 

These old episodes of ancient wars are not 
mere curiosities of history. They form jwirt of 
the heritage and life of nations, and carry a liv¬ 
ing inlluence down to our own times. The story 
cf william Tell (even if it be a myth, as some 
now say) has heljied to keep alive the Swiss love 
of freedom. Tlie Scottish soldiers in the Penin¬ 
sula or the Crimea fought the better in remem¬ 
brance of their fathers who had ** bled wi' Wal¬ 
lace.” And in a more peaceful but equally 
patriotic conflict, when agitation was made for 
oxtending Scottish schools and education, Hugh 
Miller thus appealed to Scottish parents:—‘ ‘ We 
know a little ^y, not yet much of a reader, who 
has learned to bring a copy of Scott’s ‘ Tales of 
a Grandfather,’ which now opens of itself at the 
battle of Bannockburn, to a little girl, his sister, 
somewhat more in advance, that she may read 
to him, for the hundrodtii time, of Wallace and 
the Black Douglas, and how tiie good King 
Robert struck down Sir Henry Bohun with a 
single blow, full in the sight of both armies. 
And, after drinking in the narrative, he tells 
that when grown to be a big man, he too is to 
be a soldier like Robert the Bruce, and to fight 
in the battle of Scotland. And then he asks nis 
father when the battle of Scotland is to begin.” 

So these stories arc not dead men’s tales, but 
have living power still 1 


MB. PUNCH’S BOYS. 

E VEItT- 
BODY 
knows Mr. 
Pune h— 
that benc- 
Y o 1 e n t 
heroofthe 
h 0 0 ked 
nose, who 
makes us 
laugh at 
ourselves 
week after 
week and 
year after 
year, who 
preaches 
to us and 
to dies us 
and pokes 
fun at us 
all in one 

breath, and never tiresof reminding us weare, after 
all, nothing more than the people wc really are. 
Everj’ one, I say, knows Mr. Punch, but 
perhaps everybody does not know what a re¬ 
markable family of youn^ people the good gen¬ 
tleman lias—a family which it w^ould puzzle the 
wisest of fathers to manage, and would fairly 
drive any ordinary parent out of liLs senses. 

Let mo introduce you to a few of these hopeful 
members of the great joker’s adopted family, 
and if you should liappen to recognise in any of 
these juveniles acquaintances of your own, don’t 
be astonished, for it is Mr. Punch’s boast that 
every boy, not forgetting even your noble self, 
belongs, after some fasliion or other, to him. 

And firet (for we must take them in the order 
in which we meet them) we shall have to make 
the aaiuaintaiice of a batch of youngsters whom 
most of us orderly and virtuous beings would 
be inclined to call “ cads,” but whom Mr, 


I to be in too great hurry to claim their acquaint¬ 
ance at all, amusing though they sometimes 
arc. 

These arc some of the most objectionable 
members of Mr. Punch’s family; but in the case 
of others we often find a certain amount of 
honesty mixed up with their rudeness, which at 
least saves them from being quite as bad as 
they mmht. 

“ Hullo, missus, what are those ? ” asks a 
young ragamuffin of the old lady who keeps a 
fruit stall, pointing to one of the lots displayed 
for sale. 

“Tupj>ence,” replies the good woman. 

“ What a crammer, they’re apples!” retorts 
this jeering young scamp. 

He combines honesty with his rudeness after 
a certain fashion ; but there is a country cousin of 
his who by unconscious rudeness inflicts a 
far greater insult than that which this good 
apple-woman received. A nervous but pom¬ 
pous horseman, comiug u[i to a gate on which 
sits a gaping cowboy, says Imrriedly, 

“Now, boy, don’t be taking off your hat to 
make me a bow ; you’ll frighten my horse.” 

“A-a-a wara’t a going to,” replies the boy, 
with a grin. 

These vulgar bo 5 ’s can sometimes be particu¬ 
larly aggravating. It is very annoying, for 
instance, for poor old Mr. Smith, who, in the 
frost, comes down plump on the hard pavement, 
to have a rude boy call out, 

“ Ah, here’s the perlice a cornin’ ; won’t you 
catch it for sliding on the pavement” 

A good many of Mr. Punch’s boys, I am 
sorry to say, are of this kind. They crack their 
jokes at other people’s expense, and are always 
contriving to hurt somelwdy’s feoliuga. Even 
the shoeblack who offers to black gouty Mr. 
Brown’s boots is hardly considerate to that 
worthy old man^s pet infirmity. 

And yet we can hardly believe that this 
youthfol warmer of men’s toes meant any im¬ 
pudence by his offer. He was, let us hope, 




Punch designates by no such unkind title. 
They serve ms purpose to teach some very use¬ 
ful lessons, and as such are well worthy of our 
attention. 

It is only to be expected in such a large 
family ns Mr. Punch’s there will be a certain 
number of boys whose manners arc not all tlxey 
should be ; some of them, indeed, are so ob¬ 
jectionable that I W’ould advise my readers not 


only actuated by the same keen hut unreason¬ 
able spirit of business which prompts his friend 
the newspaper boy to go un to the testy old 
cntleman, who has just lost the train, bis 
reath, and his temper all at the same time, 
and ask him if he W'ould like to buy a comic 
paper ! 

But talking of business and honesty combined, 
there is one of Mr. Punch’s little hoya we are 
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pirticularly fond of. He’s a little undtin 

of six, without booto or sliova, aud with a head 
like & mop. Hia face is as grimj as the roods 
hr sireeps, and his little skinny arms not nearly 
u sabitantial as the handle of his shabby 
broom. And yet he’s a regular man of business, 
taJ as honest as the Bank of England. See him 
^ ap and accost that exquisite daiuly who U 
ibont to make use of his crossing. 

“ Please, sir, giro us u brown,” says honest 
Jim. 

*' SixpoDco is the smallest money I have,” 
drawls tne swell, walking on. 

*• Vel, air,” says the little chap, ** I’ll get ycr 
change, and if yer doubts my honour, Ao^ti my 
broom/’* 

It is a noteworthy fact that .so many of Mr. 
ranch's nicost boys—and thU, I think, is one of 
them—are street boys. We are very apt to for¬ 
get that such a thing as honesty or iutelligence 
can possibly Inrk under a ragged coat We are 
oflen too ready to 
(^er these little 
fellows out of our 
way: and if wc 
think of them nt 
all, it is as inferior 
animalsaltogHther 
to our magnitioent > 

«1t«. Mr. Punch 
takes a great deal 
of pains to correct 
this folly ami this 
error on oar part, 
and rebukes our 
■wlf-iatisfaction by* 
knowing us a lot 
of little mga* 
maffios, who arv, 

[v^rhapt, quite as 
virtnoas as our- 
and a good 
<ieal more funny. 

What a notion 
they have of en¬ 
joying them - 
wires, as well as 
flther people ! 

Here, for instADCc, 
are two young- 
crossing- 
iwcepCTi by pro¬ 
fession, but 
mosical amateurs 
for the time being. 

They can’t afford 
e^raod piano and 
sriolio, but they 
con afford a penny 
whistle and a 
comb^ and it is 
cl»ar by their 
looks the music 

thus produced is as sweet to them as that of the 
ffranjest concert. A little goes as far with them 
nit does with those small boys and girls outside 
the circus tent who discovered, to their un- 
hoanded delight, that they “can see the ’oofs 
of the 'orses ! ” or with those other young 
•ounps riding on the tail of the water-cart in the 
hot weather, who so pity tho i>oor swells in tlieir i 
close carriages. And who sliall say these young 
Britons are not entitled to have an eyo to 
their own rights—penniless as they are—as well 
«any one else ? Hark nt that little mite of a 
feKow, against whom a great clumsy carman has 
haocked in his walk. 

“Now then, you sir!" ho cries, in his 
shrill treble, “ don’t you know no better than to 
nin azin a Mimher of ParliamnU t Just you 
^me Wk and pick up my ’at, or see if I don’t 
ciake yer! ’* 

It must surely be this same young man whom 
•e find opposite the Horse Guards shortly 
afterwards. 

‘Now, you boy,” says the sentry, “you 
nnistn't hang about here.^’ 

“Oh yes, mr. Hangabout! I suppose I may 

my watch by your clock as well as any other 
!” 

These urchins of Mr. Punch have an un- 
hoQuded faculty for enjoyment. When did you 
*ad I, boys, ever enjoy ourselves as heartily as 


those boys whom w’e see here holding the horse 
of the ceiebnihxl Mr. Briggs ? What a time they 
are having of it, and what a time the horse is 
having ! How triumphantly they bestride him, 
two nt a time, and take their tunis, first 
to walk, then to trot, and then to gallop 
him! How eagerly their companions await 
their turn, and meanwhile touch up tho noble 
animal UTore and Itehind with their brooms. 

I What a shouting and arguing and chaffing goes 
I on, and how forgetful they all are of the flight 
of time and tho certain retunt on the scone of 
I worthy Mr. Briggs. 

; Kven when Policeman X, with his cudgel in 
his hand, clambers up the tree in Hyde Park 
after them, they continue to get no end of fun 
out of their perilous position before they drop 
down from their perches and make off as fast as 
I their legs will carry them. 

I One cjiiin<»t dislike these little fellows, though 
they are wicked enough to ride other people's 


Holding Mr. Briggs's Horse. 


horses ; though they are depraved enough to 
climb trees, and aoandoned enough to have 
dirty faces and ragged clotlies. There is a 
touch of nature about them which is often re¬ 
freshing, and sometimes quite puts us with our 
polite airs to the blu.sh. 

“Now, my man,” says the old gentleman 
ontHidc the confectioner’s, to a little scarecrow of 
a fellow, ‘ ‘ what would you say if I gave you a 
penny I ” 

*‘Vy,” is the unhesitating reply, “that you 
VOS a jolly old brick I ” 

And don’t you suppose there was as much 
sincerity about that reply as about half a dozen 
of our formal “Thank you’s,” uttered without 
any meaning at all ? We hope this little man 
got his penny, for he is an honest young vaga- 
boiul, which can’t l)e said of everyb^y. 

Thus far we have made the act^uaintance of 
Mr. Punch's less aristocratic youngsters, and I 
hope I have shown you enough of them to prove 
that the lesson which the worthy old joker had 
in view, in adopting them, is a wholesome one. 
Don’t let U3 make so much of Appearances. 
After all, the heart is the proper test for a boy 
an well as for a man. Whether it beat under a 
broadcloth jacket, or a tattered old shirt, as 
long as it is a heart, it is all the same, aud as 
well worthy of our respect and interest. 

When we turn from the merry young raga¬ 


muffins to look at Mr. Punch’s young gentlemen,, 
there is one characteristic of Iwyhood which at 
first impresses us to the exclusion of almost 
every other. That characteristic is—Appetite f 

How on earth the old gentleman is to find! 
provisions enough for these young heroes of the 
knife and fork it is a puzzle to imagine, 
j “ Boo-hoo ! I’ve eaten so much be-ef and 
and t-turkey,” laments one of them, “that 1 
can't eat any p-plum p-p*pudding ! ” 
j Poor fellow ! it is not oflen these boys are so 
hard up (however much they have had) as to havo 
i to confess that they are really unable to accom- 
I niodate a little more. 

Listen, for instance, to another young gour- 
i mand as he sits on a stool in the “ tuck shop,’* 

I settling his little bill, and at the .same time 
: recounting his exjdoits in the eating lino. 

“What have I hatl ? I’ve had two jelliesy 
seven of them, and eleven of them, six of those, 
and four bath buns, a sausage roll, ten almoni 
cakes, and a bottle of gingor-lieer I’* 
No wonder the female in chargo 
of the shop looks a little bit alarm^, 
and yet 1 venture to say if sho 
were to offer this young hen> 
another bath ban, and a coupler 
more almond cakes, he would ]>oli8h 
them off as soon as look at tliem*. 
He might, perhaps, be constrained 
ultimately to confess (like that 
other little trencherman, after eat¬ 
ing boiled beef and gooseberry pie) 
that “ he felt just exactly as if hi» 
jacket was buttoned,” but he i» 
not likely to own himself actually- 
beaten in the presence of hi» 
“grub.“ 

It is shocking 
to see what a rul¬ 
ing passion this> 
becomes with somo^ 
of these young: 
gentlemen. Here 
is MasterGus, who 
has just been to 
the (Ireat Exhibi¬ 
tion. His benevo¬ 
lent uncle hears of* 
it, and patting 
him kindly on the- 
head, .says, “ Well 
now, ril give you* 
sixpence if yoin 
will tell me what 
you ndmireil most 
in that temple of 
industry.” 

“ Veal and ’ann 
pies, and the gin¬ 
ger-beer—give usi 
the sixpence, ” is- 
the very unex¬ 
pected, but business-like reply, and the fellow' 
looks os if he were siieaking the truth. 

It is not often a boy’s appetite gets mixed 
up with sentiment; but wo have one affecting: 
instance in which it does. Master Charlie, aged 
six, has fallen deeply in love with a young lady 
of his own age. 

“Yes, pai)a,” he says to his parent, “ I love* 
her dearly ! ” 

“ How much do you love her, Charlie ? Do 
yon love her as much as pudding ? ” 

“Oh yes, papa ; and a great deal better than 
pudding; but—” and here he pau.se.s to retiect,. 

“ 1 doii t love—her so much a.s—^jelly ! ” 

In closing we call to mind one ] icture* 
which will be specially interesting to our 
readers, as showing what used to be the fsshioro 
before the Boy's Own Paper was bom. A boy, 
not A very pleasant-looking one, has 8tep{>od into 
a newsvenaor’a to make a purchase. 

“Now, my man,” says the newsvendor, “what 
is it ? ” 

“I vonts,” replied the boy, with a snuffle^ 

“ I vonts a nillustrated newspaper M-ith a norrid 
munler and a likeness in it! ’ 

It is a comfort to think that this low sort of 
literary appetite is nowadays diminishing 
among onr wiys, and that their Ow-^f Papeb. 
has helped not a little to bring about the 
change. 


From Puiuhf by ipteial ptrmiition. 
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THE BRITISH GRENADIERS. 

"By the Authoe of “Keoimental Coloi'us,” 

“Englano’s Di:umiiku-1)OYs,” etc. 

(S«tf our Coloured Plate of Briti&Ji Soldierg.) 

** Tliore’s none so mre that can compare 
^Yith the British Grenadiers. 

Tow, row, row, row, row, row, row. 

The British Grenadiers.” 

•—Old So7ig. 

T has been the cus¬ 
tom from a re¬ 
mote age in all 
European coun¬ 
tries to liave a 
chosen body of 
troops comjxfscd 
of fine, tall men, 
attached to every 
army, and to 
this bod}" lias 
always been as¬ 
signed the most 
•responsible duties at home, and the post of 
honour on the field of battle. 

The Praetorian Guanls of the Eoman Em¬ 
perors were of this description, and anticpio 

• drawings and paintings represent them as not 

• only of gigatitic stature, hut a.s possessing power¬ 
ful and iniisular frames. In later times we find 
the Emperors of Russia, Austria, and Germany 
each surrounded by a phalanx of warriors 

• whose general appearance and pliysifiue are 
superior to that of other regiments, and whose 
duties are of u more onerous and important 
nature. 

France has also her National Guards, descend¬ 
ants of tlie famous “ Old Guard ” of Napoleon, a 
band of heroes which by its deeds of devotion 

• excited the wonder and admiration of the world; 
but they have greatly deteriorated in their phy¬ 
sical qualities,'owing, it is presumed, to the con¬ 
stant drain upon the population caused by the 
wars of Lc Petit Caporal.* 

Previous to the Crimean War, which toolc 
place about twenty-six years a^o, the English 
•Guards were not surpassed in ^lysique by any 
other troops in the world. They presented 
a magnificent appearance, for there was not a 
man amongst them less tlian five feet ten inches 
in height, while the maximum standard reached 
to six feet four inches. But the war made sad 
havoc in the ranks of England’s matchless in¬ 
fantry. The Guards were decimated at Inker- 
man (the soldiers’ battle), and one corps—the 
•Coldstreams, of whose romantic history we 
hope to give a sketch in some future paper— 
fell a victim to its own .splendid heroism, 
and lost half its men and nearly all its officers. 
U charged the Russians no less than eleven 
times, crossing bayonets each time, and having 
thirteen out of sixteen officers, and two hun¬ 
dred out of four hundred men, placed /tors dc 
coTnbat/ The Grenadiers and Fusiliers (since 
called the Scots Guards) suffered great losses 
also, and what the battle left undone the severe 
Russian winter finished. Beneath those bleak 
■ Crimean valleys rest the bones of some of the 
finest and bravest soldiers that the world has 
ever seen—men who, in laying down their lives 
for our dear England’s sake, shed a new lustre 
on the glorious annals of the British Army. 

The sad experienci .. that fearful time taught 
US, however, that big jnen, though looking well 
in uniform, and behaving with unexceptionable 
conduct in the field, were totally incapable of 
bearing much exposure to an inclement climate, 
for they were the first to succumb to the fear¬ 
ful privations they were called upon to under¬ 
go ; w'hilo the small, thickset men w'ho were 
sent out to fill up the gaps in the ranks caused 
by battle and disoase proved themselves able to 
put up with almost any amount of liardship and 
•euffering. 

In the foniiation of British regiments this 



• A nom de ffuerre given to IJapoleon by hh loldlers. 
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stability of the smaller men would seem long 
ago to have been recognised as a fact, for the 
sliortest men are invariably placed in the centre 
of tiie line, which is the part which has to 
bear the gi*eatest shock, while the tall men 
occupy what is termed the flanks—i.r., the 
right and left of the line. The right-flank com- 
Tiany of a regiment has, from time iininemori^, 
been called the “ Grenadier ” company ; while 
the left-flank company h.os generally borne the 
title of “Light,” signifying light infantry; 
and these two companies are often sent forward 
as skirmishers, when the regiment in feeling for 
the enemy. 

Grenadiers liavo had a place in every Euro- 
peaii army of note for a considerable period, 
extending back even in England to the days of 
the great Duke of Marlborough, the hero of 
Blonheim. Tlie name has graduaUy become 
synonymous with fine men ; and in the past we 
find Frederick the Great of Prussia paying espe¬ 
cial attention to the stature and quality of these 
excellent soldiers. He insisted upon having his 
grenadiers composed of the finest men in the 
world, irresi)ective of nationality; and the 
schemes he resorted to in order to carry his whim 
into execution embroiled his government with 
almost every country in Europe. 

He once kidnaiiped two brothers of Irish 
extmetion, who were British subjects, and were 
about seven feet high ; and having first impri¬ 
soned them, he compelled the young giants to 
take service in his extraordinary body-guard. 
They were ultimately released under tlie pres¬ 
sure of a warlike demand from the English 
Government. 

Napoleon had an eye for fine men as well as 
clever ones, and the Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard bore testimony to his success in that 
direction. These brave men Avere tlie flower of 
his veteran troops, the very cream of his army, 
and he was never tired of bestowing especial 
favours on them. He made it his business to 
ascertain for himself the name and personal 
history of every individual in this famous corps, 
and attended to their wants and complaints as 
a father would to those of his childi'en. From 
his own breast he often took the Cross * of the 
Legion of Honour, and pinned it on that of some 
heroic soldier immediately after the performance 
of the brave deed which had de.scrved it. 

By these means the ^eat emperor reared a 
living rampart around his person, and the extra- 
ordinaiy devotion which these splendid troops 
displayed towanls him on every possible occa¬ 
sion, and under every conceivable circumstance, 
showed to what an extent the spirit of gratitude 
can ennoble the minds and hearts of men. 

The term “Grenadier” is derived from the 
word “grenade,” Avhich was a siM^cies of bomb¬ 
shell formerly carried in the hand and used 
principally by skirmishers to cause confusion in 
the enemy’s ranks, and thus cover the advance 
of the main body. Hence the application of 
the term to the first company of every battalion 
in the British service, the men belonging to 
which, used to carry grenades for this particular 
duty. These grenadiers were therefore the first 
into action, and from this fact, together with 
the courage and iutrepidity they usually dis¬ 
played ill presence of the enemy, may be traced 
the origin of the title, as bestoAved on English 
troops generally, of “the British Grenadiers.” 

The first time wc hear of it is in the days of 
Queen Anne’s famous captain, the conqueror of 
Blenheim and Ramifies, when the air, to 
which the Avords of the old song quoted at the 
head of this paper have since been Avedded, be¬ 
came popular, the chorus being then as noAv ;— 

“ Tow, row, roAv, row, row, row'j row*, 

The British Grenadiers.” 

The British Grenadiers are now represented, 
however, by a single regiment, the Grenadier 
GiM.rds, Avliich received this special title as a 
mark of distinction for having at Waterloo 
defeated the French Grenadiers of the Guard. 

Every English buy must have read the story 


* An act which added considerable iotrintic volae 
to the UecorAtioii, the Empuror’s owa Cross being 
always encrusted with diamonds. 


of how our gallant Guards conducted themselves 
at that ever-memorable buttle. Hoaa" two com¬ 
panies from each of tho.se three famous re^meuts 
held the shaky farm of Hougomont (Avhich was 
the weak point of the British line, and to be 
held at any cost) against the Avhole of the 
French army throughout the day, and how the 
other companies, Avho Avere liidden beneath the 
crest of a hill, sprang forward nt the magic 
Avords of, “ Up, Guards, and at them !” attri¬ 
buted to the Buko of Wellington, and AA'ith a 
cheer, and a most terrific charge, decided the 
fate of Napoleon and his proud uimy. 

When Hougomont was in flames, a young 
Grenadier (a sergeant) approached liis officer, 
and, pointing to the burning building, requested 
permission to go and save his brother from a 
fearful death. On receiAing it, he dashed into 
the midst of the burning pile, and speedily 
issued forth with his wounded brother on his 
back, whom he deposited in a place of safety, 
and instantly returned to his post. 

The Grenadier Guards is the premier corps of 
the British army, and occupies the right of the 
line. It is more than two hundred years old, 
and, like the Coldstream and Scots Guanls, 
Avitli Avhich it has always been brigaded, the 
motto of the brigade being “ Tria Juncta w 
uuo,” or “ Three joined in one,” it has played 
an important jjart in the history of England 
during that long period. 

The present colonel of this splendid corps is 
the Duke of Cambridge, who is also Commander- 
in-Cliief of the British army, and its distinctive 
badge is a “grenade,” surmounted by the 
CroAvn and royal cypher, and surrounded with 
the garter, and the motto, ‘ ‘ Honi soii qui mat y 
pensef while on its colours it berfi'S the names of 
the following battles in wliich it has taken an 
eminent part, viz.;—Liucelles, Barossa, Coninna, 
Peninsula, Waterloo, .^Uma, Inkerman, Sebasto¬ 
pol. These, of course, do not represent one- 
tenth of the actions in Avhicli the regiment has 
been engaged, but are only the most important 
ones. 

Among the officers now serving are to bo found 
the names of Bruce, Clive, Stanley, Wellesley, 
Balfour, Villiers, Paget, Chaudos-Pole, and many 
others of historical significance. The affairs of 
the corps are conducted at its orderly room, which 
is situated at the Horse Guards, in St. James’s 
Park, where also its records and traditions, ex¬ 
tending from the time of its formation in the 
year 1657, are kept. Here is also deposited its 
State colour, an elaborate staiulaixl or flag, richly 
embroidered in crimson and gold, whico-is only 
used on special State occasions, such as the 
Coronation, and wlienever the regiment fur¬ 
nishes the guard at St. James’s Palace on the 
anniversary of the Queen’s birtliday. 

During the fi-rst half-century of its existence 
the Grenadier Regiment of the Foot Guards, or, 
as it was at that lime called, the “ King’s Regi¬ 
ment,” experienced many strange vicissitudes of 
fortune, and after sharing in the troubles of the 
period, it went to France in tke interests of tke 
Stuarts. There, through the inability of the 
exiled prince (afterwards Charles ll) to pay 
these gallant troops, they took service in the 
Spanish wars, but were eventually disbanded 
and compelled to beg for br«id in order to 
sustain existence. 

At the Restoration this gallant corps was 
again re-formed, and retunied to its native land, 
under the leadership of Lord Charles Russell, as 
the “ King’s Guards.” Here it Avas incorrxiratod, 
or rather brigjided, with “Monk’s Coldstreom- 
ers,” a regiment wliich had marched from Scot¬ 
land to London to meet the king and place him 
on his throne. Soon afterAvards a third regi¬ 
ment, the Scots Guards, was added to the group, 
and the “ immortal three ” have CA'er since been 
joined together by an indissoluble bond. 

The uniform of the Grenadiers aa'os at this 
period of a neat and picturesque character, and 
consisted principally of a cutaway coat, rounded 
off at the hips and open in front, with nillles, 
displaying a bufT-coloured Avaistooat, ornamented 
with gilt buttons, light leathern knee-breeches, 
with jjick-boots, aud a three-cornered cocked 
hat. Tins continued to be the costume for a 
long period, and may be found by our readers 
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depicted in t)ie illustration to our sketch on 
“ftegimentnl Colours.” 

The bearskin of the Guards is qnito a modem 
head-dress, and was introduced into tlio British 
seirice after Waterloo, by the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who copied it from those worn by the 
French Imperial Guard, while the swallow-tailed, 
epauleted coatees, with the clumsy cross-belts 
and japanned i>oachcs, which were worn by our 
infantry down to the commencement of the Cri¬ 
mean war, were rtliques of the Georges. 

It has fortunately been but once only that the 
British Grenadiers have had to turn their anna 
against their own countrymen, and that was 
during the brief struggle with Charles Edward 
Stuart, tho Young Pretender, in the year 1745. 
There is a famous picture by Flogartli, depicting 
the march of the Guards through Phnchley en 
r(yuU to the scene of action—a picture which | 
called fortli tho wrath of <-Ioorge it, who gave 
vent to his spleen against the painter by saying, 
in a broad German accent, tliat ho hated 
“boetry and bainting.” 

Tho Grenadiers took part in the Peninsular I 
War, and were present at most of its great 
battles until they rendered that crowning seiTice j 
at Waterloo to which wo have already alluded, | 
Thu w’as followed by a well-earned rest of forty | 
years, until the Russian War broke out so sud- | 
denly and proved once more, beyond the shadow i 
of a doubt, the incomparable character of the 
British Grenadiers. I 


THE LEAD LINE. 

T his is one of the mo.st useful articles that 
assist the puzzled navigator in ascertaining 
his whereabouts when ho U in doubt upon the 
suHect. 

There are the Hand LB.\n and tho Dekp-sea 
Lead, one weighing about eleven or twelve 
pounds and the latter from twenty to thirty 
pounds. 

It is oblong in shape, not unlike a clock- 
weight, with A space grooved out at the bottom, 
which is filled—teclmically termed loaded — 
with tallow. I 

The line attached to the lead is marked, as i 
we khall describe presently, at every two or three | 
fathoms, and with the depth of water, and the i 
description of ground at the bottom, an expe- ! 
riencea navi^tor can genenilly tell whereabouts i 
he is—especially in the neigubouihood of the [ 
Channel—within a few miles. 

By-tho-bye, it may be as well to inform our 
readers, as we are talking of fathoms, that a 
fathom measures six feet. 

Of course a number of yon are aware of this 


fact, but those that are will excuse us mention¬ 
ing it for the .sake of those who are not. 

The hand lead is used in shallow water, tho 
line measuring about twenty-five fathoms, or a 
little more. 

The deep-sea lino is one hundred fathoms in 
length, the lead weighing, as we mentioned 
before, from twenty to thirty pounds. 

The line is marked—to l^gin with the band 
lead—as follows ;—Two strips of black leather 
at two fathoms ; three strips of black leather at 
tliree fatlioms ; a piece of white bunting at five ; 
a piece of red at seven ; black leather with a 
hole in it at ten ; blue bunting at thirteen; white 
bunting again at fifteen ; red again at seventeen ; 
and two knots at twenty. 

Tho line Ls divided into Marks and Deeps as 
follows :—Deeps : one, four, six, eight, nine, 
eleven, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, and 
nineteen fathoms. 

The remainder are termed Marks. 

In the deep-sea line, the first twenty fathoms 
are marked as in the hand line, after which 
there is an additional knot at every ten, and a 
single knot at each intermediate five fathoms. 

To take .soundings with the hand lead, a man 
stands in the weather main-chains with a breast- 
rope secured to the shrouds, and throws the lead 
forward ; then as he ascertains the deptli lie calls 
out acconling to the marks on the line—thus 
any one that is marked, “By the mark two,” or 
“ live,” or “ seven.” 

If it comes between these ho calls out, “By 
tho deep four,” or “eight,” or “eleven.” 

If tho depth is between a deep and a mark, ho 
adds, “and a quarter,” or “and a half,” or 
“ a qu.arter lesfj.” 

The doep-sea line is wound upon n reel some¬ 
what like a log-lino, and tho soundings are taken 
as follows :— 

The reel is taken aft on to the quarter-deck, 
the end of the lino being r>assed fora'ard outside 
of ever}'thing to the cathead at the bows, and 
then bent on to tho lead. 

One man holds the reel, others range them¬ 
selves along the side with a coil of the line in 
their hands. 

The word is then given, “ Stiind by ! ” Then 
the officer sings out, “ Heave ! ” 

The man who heaves the lead calls out, 
“ Watch there, watch 1 ” wWch is repeated by 
each man as the coil leaves his hand, until the 
lead reaches the bottom, or enough line is out to 
show that the bottom cannot be found. 

There are many old navigators, both in the 
navy and merchant service, who, in tlie deepest 
fog, could tell whereabouts they were in the 
Channel, if they were given the depth of water, 
and the nature of the bottom, sand, sand and 
shell, mud, etc. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from page 704.) 



Problem No. 50. 

By Mrs. SOpnxE Scueit. 


White to play and mate In three (8) moves. 




tl = 3 pieces. 


Wnicn the P cannot be captured by the black 
K, and White can avoid stalemate, then the P 
must be promoted to the L or an M. If in tho 
above position White plays first, he wins, but if 
Block plays first, then he draws. When the 
three pieces are placed similarly iu the a-file or 
the h-file, then the black K cannot be driven 
out of the comer, and draws. 

White wins thus ; 1, K el—d2, K e8—e7. 
2, K d2— <13, K e7—(10. 3, K dS—c4, K dO— 
e4. 4, P e2—e3, K eO—dO (the K was obliged 

to go to the right or left, and allow tho wmto 
K to advance to d5 or £5 ies])ectivcly). 5, K 
e4—f5, K do —e7. 0, K (5—e5, K e7—f7. 
7, K e5— do, K f7—fO. 8, P c3—o4, K fO—f7. 
9, P c4—e5, K f7—e8. 10, K dO—eO, K eS— 
d8. 11, K cO—f7, K d8—d7. 12, P e6—cOf, 
K d7—<18. 13, P eO—e7t, K d3—c7. 14, f 
e7—e8 L, and wins as shown under No. 1, on p. 
427, in April last. 

Black dmvs thus ; 1, K e7, K <12. 2, K eO, 
K d3. 3, K do (not to c5, for White would then 
iday K e3, gain the opposition, and win), K e3. 
4, Kc5, K 13. 6, K £5, P c3. 0, KeS (if tho P 
had moved to e4, Black would likewise Iiavo 
gone to e5), P e4. 7, K eO (or fO), K f4. 8, K 

fO, P c5t. 9. N eO, K e4. 10, K e7, K do. 
11, K d7, P eOt. 12, K e7, K e5. 13, K e8 

(not to d8), K do. 14, KdS, Pelf. 15, KeS, 
and now White must either jilay tho K to eO and 
produce stalemate, or to c/ (or d5) and lose 
tho P. 

When the P stands on b2, then White plays 
1, K d2, and wins, but with P on b3 (or oaeS) 
and moving first ho can only draw. 
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A StTBSCWBim 7ROM THE BEOINNINO.-Apply on b^fd 
H.M-3. Pr 0 »ident, South Weat India Docks. 
muit purchaw tout own uniionn, and pay a Bmall 
yearly subscription. 

VKNU8.—See "Life on the Ocean Ware,** page 450. 

PUPIL Teacher.— The only means of ascertalnli^ the 
information you require is as open to you as to us. 
Write to the schoolmaster of that or any other train¬ 
ing-ship, and enclose stamped envelope for reply. 

BtTTTERFLT (Glasgow).—!. If you are wise, you will not 
buy the pupa of a Swallow Tail Butterfly or any 
other insect at a dealer-a You can never depend 
UDon its being ao authentic British specimen and no 
vfldue is placed by an entomologist upon a collection 
In which there are 

“British Butterflies,” published by JRoutledge imd 
Sods is a very useful little l^k. The price is Is. 
plain, 3s. 6d. with coloured plates. 

F Q W (Lelceater.)—If you cannot otherwise got the i 
'information, send your eggs to ns. and endow a 
lumped addressed label, when 
to determine the species to which they belong. Pack 
them carefuUy In cotton wool. 

A WOTJLD-BK SAILOR (BoUon).-You do not state whe¬ 
ther In the Navy or merchant service. In the latter, 
there are no requirements as to age or height, in 
the Royal Navy, a boy can enter from 15 to Ibi years 
of age. £5 is allowed by Government to purchase 
an outflt. 

Sea Serpent —1. You are old enough, but you have 
not the necessary experience, which even one voyage 
as a steward's boy would give. 2. No examination is 
reauired 3. The duties of a waiter ashore lu a good 
hMel. 4. The pay varies, according to service, use¬ 
fulness, etc. 

A C P (Bath.)—!. There Is no examination for cap- 
'tain’s steward In the merchant service. 2 See answer 
to SKA SERPENT. 3. Apply on board, at your nearest 
seaport. T^ondon U the best, but a personal applica¬ 
tion is necessary. 

B H L E. (Kendal.)-Almo8t every ship afloat ca^es 
one or more boys. Tliere is no premium, iney 
receive smaU wages, and have to And their own out- 
flt-siich as it is—which in nine esses out of ten 
would be dear at a sovereign. Apply personally on 
board. 

SEAGULL.- What do you mean by a “nautUal know, 
ledge”? The science of navigation, etc., or the 
theory of seamanship? The best book for the latter 
is “ Nare’s-Seamanship/’ published, we belwve, at 
21s For the former, “Jean’s Navigation,' price 5s.^; 
or “Chambers’s Educational Course: irathematica, 
Part li., price 48. 

HiDR A (Sheemess).—Before yoo attempt anything else, 
you must learn to write abd spell. Your letter Is 
rimply a disgrrtce to a young manj>f twen ty, loii 
will luso require a knowledge of Latin. Why not 
Join some evening class ? | 

A EiAPER.—Apply on board one of the ships of the 
Arm you fancy, to the head steward. See answer to 
SEA SERPENT. 

OMEGA (Manchester).—Make your hammock shout six 
feet long, and between four and flve feet wide. You 
will And that more convenient tlian by attending to 
the number of meshes. 

A MiDDT TO Come and J. C. H.--We cannot recom¬ 
mend them, and therefore do not care to mention 
their names. You can easily discover them for you r- 
self Advertise, or take a walk round the docks and 
make inquiries. Do not forget the advice given in 
“Life on the Ocean Wave/’ page 470, and beware of 
the advertising $hark$, who wlU pr.'inlse you any¬ 
thing until they obtain your money, and then you do 
not obtain anything. 

A. WrENF. (Nottingham).—There is a nautical paper 
—ill fact, we believe there are two-but th^ do not 
contain the advertisements you require. They are 
devoted to arrivals and sailinM of ships, market 
prices, and news from different foreign ports, etc. 

A WouLb-BK Apprentice (Hastings).—l. See reply to 
A MiuPt TO Come and J. C. H. 2. About twenty 
pounds. 8. The same amount that Is allowou 
ashore. 


Chicken.-Y our “chromograph recipe Is inferior 
that which we have already published, and, jnjFjng 
by the specimen you sent us, is hardly worth ino 
trouble of ina^g. 

Old King Cole. —You can procure barium sulphate at 
a manufacturing chemist’s. Isinglass would pro¬ 
bably answer, but would be very much more expen¬ 
sive than Nelson’s Gelatine, which costs 6d. an ounce 
only. 

Niger.—W e do not know of any black cbToro<^aph 
inks. 

Negoro.—I f you send the egg we will try to identify 
It, but don’t thus trouble us if you can got any friend 
in your neighbourhood to do it for you. 

A Young Bee-keeper.—T hanks for your Interesting 
letter The behaviour of your bees is one of the 
many instances of bee-perversity which perplex 
young apiarians. There is no calculating upon the 
insects, and no books can teach you to foresee their 
actlona Bees In books and l>©ea in hives are as 
different as book children and real boys and gIrlA 
and experience must teach the management of both. 

Naturalist.—T he law on the subject of bird-nesting 
is in such a chaotic state, except when treating of 
the nests of pheasants and partridges, that a new 
and more stringent Bill has been framed, and wiU 
probably come into operation before next spring. 

Microscopes.— 1. Ross. Beck and Beck, and Powell are 
considered to be the best EnRlish microscope makers, 
but there are many others who run them very ciMe. 

2 A “good binocular Instrument, with its appurte¬ 
nances,” will cost as much os £160, but we warcely 
think that you can want such an instrument I 

J. ARMSTRONG. —We do not know of 
Starling. I>o you mean a Rtnlwing Thrush? Both 
birds will require animal food, and will eat vronns, 
grubs, caterinllors, snails, etc., as well as bread. 

C K Elton. J. H. Davidson, and Mixed Pickles.— 
You can buy a little book on the inunnyetnent of 
Rabbits for .Hd. or 6d. at any bookseller ». An an¬ 
swer to your queries would occupy a whole number 
of the BoT’s Own PaPzr. 

An Egg Collector.—T he domed nest Is that of the 
House Martin. The nest on the beam ia probably 
that of the Spotted Flycatcher. 

Banda Oriental.—W hich Flanders do you mean? 
East or West? And what date, or under what 
government? 

R W Lamberton.— You will find all the information 
you require with regard to assistant clerkshtps in 
the Royal Navy In “ Life on the Ocean W ave, pi.ge 
339 Bor s OWN Paper. - 

F. Hill (JlanchesterV - stewards^ 
their own boya Apply on board the ship at the ducks 
at LlverpooL 

L*»T ScBScklBBB. — Contain We J}”™. 
through the diagrams, aud find them all right. 
and work them out by the niles given, tor the 
heneBt of J. B., and others who havo written, we 
append your rem«rka-for which accept our thanks 
_6n another part of the subject: "lam quite inte¬ 
rested In the Solltslre games you give from time to 
time: but find In the Bret, or Centre Hole game, that 
the 8th move, if continued according to the dia¬ 
gram, makes all the g»n>e wrong; whereas if only 
one move be made by 8, then all .the rest of the 
figures work harmoniously; so in like manner if 
17 in the fourth, or Upper Line 8“™?-'Jf 
moves, then there is no 23rd, for there is literally 
no ball to move: but if 17 bo moved hut twice, there 
is but one move for !8, but all the rest of the figures 
come right." 

W. Patterson.—T hanks. Tlie matter shall be attended 
to. 

H. Williams.—S ee reply to Lapt Subscriber. 

F T. H. n.—As regards tbe mice-breedlng you 

nientioo, why not write directly to the advertiser? 


R A. (Rhyl.V—1. Depends upon the name of maker, 
condition etc. 2. “Velociue” is sold lu hotcles m 
C d. and Is. each. Only a very small quantity u 
required each time to “oil up.” 

W A J —You will probably find it far cheaper to boy 
the printers' ink than attempt to make it. There 
are sevei^ printers’ ink makers In and about Fleet 
Street. 

Diet and TRAiNnio.—An “M.A. of Oxon and a Vepe- 
tifriau" writes : “Your paper is enjoyed by our b.>r! 
on all hands. If one looks at the matter from tb< 
orfAodor point of view, aa I suppose it would be con 
sidered, I do not know that your diet Instnntioui 
for training In your issue of .fune 26 are very extra 
vagant, though even from that point of view the] 
mighk in ray opinion, be moderated, Has it, bow 
ever, never struck you that all this flesh-meat ia no 
necessary—that splendid work is being, and can b 
done on a much simpler diet—that neither tbe oh 
athletes of Greece or Rome, nor the soldiers of tb 
latter in her palmiest days, were thas fed ? ” 

Angler (W^imbledon) wishes for a good recipe fo 
making boots, etc., waterproof. We have setn th 
following, which is said to be largely used by Nei 
England fishermen, given as infallible, but we hav 
not ourselves tried it. A pint of boiled linseed ofi 
half a pound of mutton suet, six ounces of clca 
beeswax, and four ounces of resin. Melt these iogn 
dlents over a Are, and mix them together thorouehl] 
Of this, while warm, but not hot enough to shrm 
the leather, lay on plentifully with a brush, takin 
care that the boot <»r shoe is quite dry and cleai 
The leather remains pliant. 


Gascoyne—A few lessons from a keeper, or, better 
still, an old sportsman, with plenty of experience in 
the field to follow, will soon make yoii a good shot, 
unless you are deficient in eyesight and sharpness. 

H 0 -We think, as regards keeping mice sweet and 
clean, your plan of slate-work would be apt to gWe 
colds or inflammation. Give a good roomy cage, 
wash it and dry it frequently, and use fa disinfec¬ 
tant forty grains of the permanganate of POtash dij 
solved in naif a pint of water, but do 
where it can soil the coat; sprinkle or rub the cage 
with It, and let It dry off. 

F N Fitt is informed that, though not swift, the 
blo'odhound certainly possess^ “speed: and that 
neither Shakespeare nor Landseer, peer ess as they 
may be in their own line, is an acknowledged author¬ 
ity on the points of dogs. Bulldogs u»“ally ‘ , 

the lip, the nose, muzxle, or throat. They would hold 
whatever they caught. 

Hkrcdlf.3.— Your very sensible letter 
mice will receive due consideration, and will be fur¬ 
ther answered in a future number. Anyhow, go on 
experimenting, aud let us hear from you again. 

B E. C. W.H. H., and Others.—Such amateur compo- 

sitloDS are of no manner of use to us. Omy writers 
of acknowledged ability or special experience are 
admitted to our columns. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Sebie-s.) 

Writingr Competition23rd Psaln 

Class III. (From Ifl to 21 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (10s.), for Ornamental Wriling.- 
James Moiitok Townsend (aged 17 years 
East Dulwich. 

Extra Prize (78. 6d.), for Plain IT riling.- 
William John I'hillii’s (aged 18 years), A1 
gate. 

Ceetificates— Plain Writing. 

Fkancis Forth, Manchester. — Jobs M. B.)W1 
Oswestry.—O eoboe Lkwis, Jun., Atcham.—'M lu: 
J. Mock, St. Austell.—W illiam Sooukn Holbei 
R otherham.—ALBERT Stbmbrime, Brtghtou^ISA 
Chketham, Bolton .—william John Brown, Coggi 
hall.—CHARLES F. Gare, Dudley.—WILLI.IM Bstl 
Gorleiton.—T homas nelson, Scarborough.—KRSi 
ALFRED NKWTH, Trowbridgo.—A lbert 0. UmlauI 
Surrey Sqjiare. — William Whitworth, Freela 
Street. — E. F. Lubbock, Horsclydown. — Edka 
Burokss, Spllshy. — Maroaret Fasnt HawoeI 
Longworth. — B. Gape, YsUlyfera. — J. Divib.-. 
Haughton le Skerne.—J ohn Frew, Glaagow -u 
LIAM FRANK STABLINO, Great Yarmooth.-» All 
John Pakkes, Birmingham.-H enry Sharroce. 
Helena. — THOMAS J. MATTHRWs, Shrewsbury 
Florence M. White, Dalston.—W illiam Leish i j 
NON, Hinckley.-^OHN DAvr Suodkn, Worslej.-Ow 
Daniel Jones, Newtown, — Jaskt W'. Her 
T hatcham.—W illiam BiinEKiT. Barnsley.-B ebe. 
VartT, Middlesboro'-on-Tees.—E. H. Pbitcha 
L uton. — Alexandrina Robertson, Folkeslonv 
diNEAS Mackintosh. Inverneaa, — Julia Mar 
C hlslehursl—E leanor Havlet, Wakefleld.-Ai. 
ANDKR MACKINTOSH, Inverness,—L iluan Oeorj 
Noake, Compton.—L awrence B. Gillespie. Hs’ 
hill —ALICE Mary Gals, Mailborough.—A nnie hi 
INO, Youghal.-Q. Price, Y’stalylera.—E llen i 
Tuckett, Redland.—A u-red Scoltock. W’ellincb't 
ADA Bird, Clapham. — Charles Warwice Dev 
SHIRE, Stonehouae. — Henrt Hcmphris, Than^ 
Annie Seward, Deptford.—J oseph Samuel i py 
W altham Abbey. — William Macrsa, InvenieK 
John Dkuchab. Kirriemuir.— Laurence ChrW 
SdUth Leith,-T. H. KNIOHT, jun., LoatwlthieW-. 
POWELL LKWIS, Hereford, — Harriett M. Ppr 

Loughborough.—G eorokLamb, Huntingdon. 

.M urquhabt, Abenleen.—J ames Greio, Aberdi 
-JOHN Thomas Frampton, Weat Croydon--GEoi 
James Shepherd, Acton .Street.-H arry wh 
Brikbley, Bow.-E mma M. Pullin, Sidmouili 
Oeorqe Brampton Fox, Jpswich.- .rosKPH Bobvi 
UoljTVOod.—L ily J. Keith, Lower Tooting. 

Ornamental Writing. 

Frank shepherd, .Malton. — Fi^DEEiOK 1 
MoncktonStreet. Wo^N Derby.-ER; 

\v. Hutt, Durham.—H erbert U. , 

iB 0 B«.‘SSITRR, Blamlford.—W ILLI.V-M 
Newca8tle-on-Tyne.-Mi.NNJE MoKaRLaME, Alc^ 

-Anthony aburrow. J- 

Canterbury.-ANNA BOLTt)!!. Bugby.—DUNCAN Ml 
Dingwall. 
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do It twenty timei for the money," he said. 


r ail BxpwUxl to hear the cimsc of 
Wilton'a fainting-fit the next niom- 
ag. bnt, strange to say, no cxplaniitioii 
m oSeted, and one unlucky wight who 
aird the doctor what had hupjM-ned, was 
jtsjrfoUy caught by the car and told to 
■ind his own bnaincss. 

Eirn Wilson appeared verj- reluctant to 
Bj anything. There was a general shite- 
aat made as to Wilson’s stomach being 
W of urder. and hi.s imagining things, but 
*lst, lo far from satisfying us, only whetted 
«r appetite for news. 

"I know what it's all about," said Percy 
oodhoosc; “he met the ‘White Lady’ 
ths corridor.’’ 


THE TRIAD. 


Br THK Acrnoii or “The B«..- or 
lllCliriELD," KTr. 



























Wilson hoard this, and turned bilious 
instantly. "Don’t make a joke of such 
things, Sv'oodliouse' ” ho said, plaintively. 

" Yon would not care to meet her your¬ 
self ! ” 

" I shouldn't mind. She would be glad 
to sec me, I know. I wonder if she is any¬ 
thing like my idea of her ? Does she dress 
like a nun ? ” 

“Shut 1 Woodhousel” said Wilson, 
angrily. 

Whether he had aeon the “'White Lady ” 
or not, he might just as well have done so, 
for ho paid the bitter penalty of having to 
swallow a black draught on the head of 
it, in addition to some awful-looking.pills. 
Once the idea got afloat that Wilson’s 
fainting was due to the “ White Lady,” it 
took possession of every one’s mind in the 
long room, and there was nothing else 
talked of for days. Some of the bigger 
boys had sense enough to laugh at it, but 
they took care to set Woodhouse’s verses to 
music, and sing them from morning to 
night, forthecxpress purpose of frightening 
us small frj’, Woodhouse added a verse for 
Wilson’s edification ; here it is: — 

‘ ‘ The ‘ Lady in 'White ’ would fain have stayed 

To tell her sad talc to Wilson, 

Hut mad with the p.ain of a tooth decayed 

lie fainted—'twas that brought the pills on," 

'W’oodbouse had said that he had no fear 
of meeting the subject of his poems at 
midnight in the corridor. Bedford offered 
him hslf-a-crown if he would walk down 
to the doctor’s door at that hour any night. 
Woodhouse gladly accepted the offer. 

“ I’U do it twenty times, if you like, 
for the same money,” he said. 

“ No ! show us that you can doit once,” 
replied Bedford. 

Wilson was ordered into the “ hospital ” 
next morning, and there he would have to 
■sleep for a week, so as to allow of his health 
being quite restored. 

Bedford having made the offer of half-a- 
crown, entered into a secret treaty with 
Lauder and some of the fellows in the lower 
room to prevent Woodhouse gaining the 
prize. Percy laughed quietly to himself, 
knowing what was going on, but keeping 
his own counsel. He had spies who brought 
him news of the enemy.'i plots. He heard 
that it was at first proposed that one of the 
lower-room fellows should .stand near the 
doctor’s door to personate the “ Lady in 
AV'hite,” but there was a slight difficulty in 
the way—no one could be found courageous 
enough to do so alone ! 

Petting a broom up with a sheet over it 
was contrary to the conditions of the task, 
hosidos being stupid. Lander and Bedford 
fuimd it no easy matter to hit upon aiplan, 
for Percy Woodhouse was a plucky fellow, 
and not easily daunted. 

Of course all idea of the supematoxal 
was merely a jest among the bigger 
fellows. They no more believed in the 
"'White Lady’’ than did the doctor, and 
any hint at such nonsense would have 
roused that good man into a genuine fit of 
anger. Ho believed that there was nothhag- 
more likely to make hoys cowards. than 
notions of ghosts and other super- 
n.atiiral agencies, that it only required a 
little real courage to explain such things 
by natural laws, and that half the ghost 
stories in existence owed their origin to 
fear. He had spoken very seriously to 
Wilson about his fainting, hut ho for¬ 
gave him on this occasion on the ground 
of his not being very well. Any repetition 
of it, however, would meet with sevoro 
punishment, as would also any fooli,sh 
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talking among the boys. So Wilson kept 
his own counsel and said nothing. 

I need hardly say that in laying their 
plans, both Bedford and Woodhouse were 
careful not to let the doctor know anything 
about what they were doing. The talk 
was all confined to the long room, whore 
there was very little else spoken of for 
several days. It was necessary for both 
sides to preserve strict secrecy, but it hap¬ 
pened then, as it usually does, that certain 
facts leaked out, and became known 
throughout the school. 

1 cannot help thinking that some of 
those facts filtered down until they 
trickled into the ear of one of the masters, 
who, in turn, communicated them to Dr. 
Pottlcwcll. 

It was finally arranged that on a certain 
night Percy Woodhouse was to walk alone 
down the corridor at twelve o’clock without 
a liglit, pick up the half-crown, and return 
to the long room. There was to he no 
talking after the usual hour in the room, 
and no hoy was to leave his bed. No re¬ 
striction was placed on Woodhouse in 
any other way. He armed himself with a 
stout stick, and laughingly told some who 
were interested that if he met any ghosts 
on the way it would faro badly with them. 
It was arranged that some boys in the 
lower room were to watch their oppor¬ 
tunity, and steal out on the corridor just 
as Woodhouse made his appearance. The 
big stick rather disturbed their minds, hut 
it was too late now to imposa further con¬ 
ditions, and they trusted to the chapter of 
accidents for their safety. 

Doctor Pottlewell, unknown to either 
side, was watching his opportunity, and 
had secreted a new canc behind his bed¬ 
room door. 

It was a dark, moonless night. Kvery 
boy in the long room remained awake for 
certainly an hour beyond the usual time. 
Then one after another succumbed, until 
only a very few of the more resolute re¬ 
mained awake. Blair was toasing about 
all night, evidently restless. I was wide 
awake, thinking of all the unpleasant 
things I could remember to keep sleep from 
ray pillo w. At last the church clock struck 
twelve. 

“ At night, 1 ween, as the midniglit hour 

Solemnly tolls from the old chureh tower, 

A vision in white, oft seen before, 

Glides noiselessly down tlie conidor.” 

It all seemed so natural that tho ap- 
arance of the. white figure of Percy 
oodhottse, slipjiing quietly out of bod, 
with a stout stick in his<haad, was a fit 
sequel to his poem, which danced through, 
my brain. Not a sound broke the stillnese 
of the night. I thought Blair was asleep, 
until I saw him sit bolt upright in bed, 
and whisper, “ Give me my hooks I You 
stole them! ” 

Poor Blair! lest he should spoil the fun, 
I reached out of bed and touc^dihiia<. He 
lay 4o>wn again quietly. It acensadan age 
.from the. time Woodhouse left the i-oom. 
.Evmtything was so. quiet that it appeared 
impossibie for him to have,been hiterrupted. 
Suddenly there was a rush and scramble 
in the corridor. I heard several voices as 
if uttering suppressed screams, and two or 
throe swift sivitehet familiar to those of us 
who ever underwent punishment at the 
doctor’s hands. “ I’ll teach you to ])lay 
at ghosts ! ” cried the doctor, as he followed 
up the lightly-clad figures which were 
hastily retreating under cover. The ex¬ 
clamations came from those who were not 


fortunate enough to retreat in time to 
escape the canc. 

Woodhouse rushed in, jumped into bed, 
pulled the clothes over him, and lay stiU. 
Not a word was spoken. By the time 
Woodhouse was under the bedclothes the 
other follow's had found shelter, and a pro¬ 
found silence reigned in the long room. 
Dr. Pottlewell came round later on. with a 
grim smile on his face; but as he held Lis 
lamp over each hod, and examined the 
placid countenances which were supposed 
to he asleep, not a tell-tale muscle moved ; 
and whether he ever knew of Woodhouse’s 
share in the proceeding or not I cannot 
tell—it certainly was not revealed to him 
that night by his inspection. 

Next day wo had full particulars. Wood- 
house told the story himself. Just as he 
had reached the end of the corridor he saw 
a white figure gliding towards him, and at 
the same moment a door suddenly opened, 
and the doctor gave chase. Woodhouse 
turned and bolted before his pursuer could 
catch him, but the fellows from the lower 
room were not so fortunate, for, owing to a 
comer which concealed them, they did not 
see the cause of Woodhousc’s sudden flight, 
and thought—but only for a second—that 
it had something to do with their appear¬ 
ance. They were quickly undeceived, and 
had to rush pell-mell, helter-skelter, back 
to their room. Some of them were very 
stiff hi the back after it for days. We ex¬ 
pected a lecture in the morning, but thconly 
remark that was made by the doctor was— 

‘ ‘ Some gentleman left hsdf-a-crown on 
the table in the corridor last night. Ho 
can have it upon applying to me and ex¬ 
plaining his reason for putting it there. I 
shall be glad to see him any time this 
evening in the study.” 

There was a titter through the school, 
hut the doctor’s face was as solemn as 
possible. He put the coin in the plate the 
following Sunday in church. 

This episode would have exploded all 
idea of the “ White Lady ” had it not been 
for another circumstance which occurred a 
day or so afterwards. One of the stolen 
books was returned ! The strange part of 
it was that the particular book in question 
hod ceased to be of any importance for the 
examination, as Blair was supposed to be 
weil up in the subject. His fox of mathe¬ 
matics instruments, however—hie mother’s 
gift—was goneThat he could ill spare, 
•as’ there was no other he could borrow*. 
This systematic robbery, or exchange, 
roused the good doctor heyoud mftisure. 
It was such cool effrontery that to allow it 
to go unpunished or undiscovered was a 
reflection upon his intelligence. Blair wept 
«»piou8ly, poor fellow, for the box was 
very precious for his mother’s sake, and it 
was hard to think that he had such bitter 
enemies at school. Wilson now broke 
silence, and declared that no human hand 
had token them. He assured Blair that on 
the memorable night it was no mere fancy 
of hisvlsroin or stomach, but a real vision 
of a lady all in white, coming from the 
schoo^oom, which had so upset him ; and 
Blair asked, with natural wonder, why he 
should , be thus signalled out for her dis- 
plea.sure. The school generally began to 
believe that Woodhouse’s poem was after 
all something more than mere nonsense, 
and Dr. Pottlewell was at his wits’ end to 
discover the offender. 

The intelligent police-officer was again 
in requisition, and a long conference was 
held. It- was evident that the property 
taken from the- schoolroom had not been 
removed from the house. 
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“ Leave the matter to me, sir ! ” said the 
officer, aa a brilliant idea struck him. “ I'll 
undertake to discover all about it in less 
than a week.” 

The doctor was only too glad to do so. 
and the officer began his experiments 
forthwith. That night there was placed 
by Dr. Pottlewell’s own han<l3 a tine 
silken thread across the schoolroom door. 
The thread was so fine and so delicately 
hung that the slightest touch would be 
suffiffient to brush it away. 

For two nights it remained undisturbed. 
On the third it was removed, and more of 
Blair’s proj>erty abstracted. 

“ I think we are on the right tack now, 
sir,” the police-officer said, with a .satisfied 
smile, when the doctor mentioned this fact 
to him. 

{To be continued.) 

THE SIEGE OF KHELAT-I- 
GHILZAI. 

UE jrallant ilifeiice of the post at Rorki’s 
Drift, ill Zululaml, by eighty men of tlio 
J4th Kegiuient, rt-calU a similar ii-at of heroic 
'•’uJurance in another hhud, to which attcutiou 
lias been lately tuniLcl—Afghanistan. 

The siege of Khelat-bGhilzai (once more in a 
'*.ate of siege os we write) by the Afgliaiis, ! 
intl its gallant ;ui(l successful dci^eiice by Captain 
•b.ilm Halkett Craigie, is one of the few bright 
sf^ots in our ohl war. Wlien tlio storm broke 
out. in the winter of IS 11, the garrison consisted 
of Shah Soojali’s 3id Infantry Kcgimeiit, 250 
men of the 43rd Xutivc Infiiutry, 4U Kuropean 
irtillenTuenj and a few sappers and laincrs—in 
all, under one thousand liglitiiig meir. The 
place was well provisioned, but, unfortunately, 
there were no means of converting the grain 
into flour. At last, after two months’ labour, 
serviceable hand-mills were constructed, and 
then the g.imson was fn-cd from the fear of 
starvation wliich luvl before stared it in the 
face. 

But there wa.s datiger from witlioiit as well 
as from witliin. Tlio Ohilzais had ri-seii against 
us, and whilst many of tliat clan wt-rc iiirnac* 
ing Sale at Gunilamnck and Jcllalabad, others 
assailed Ghizni and Khelat-i*Ghilzai. The whole 
countr}’’ W'a-s in arms, and it i.s estimated tliat 
there were ten thousand ligliting men round the 
latter place in December, 1841. From that 
month until the following May the siege pro¬ 
ceeded in a lingering fasliion; but the great 
antagonist of tho ganison was the cold rather 
than the Afghan. How the natives of India 
wifhstood that severe winter, in that e.x 
{tosition, must always remain a mystery, 
intrepidity was, no doubt, greatly due to the 
admirable example set them by their ooiii- 
mander and the few European soldiers. 

In May, 184*2, a detachment of General Nott’s 
army was gashed fonvard under the command of 
Colonel "W yraer to effect tlie relief of tho gar¬ 
rison, but before it reached its destination the 
siege had concluded. 'Fhe Gliilzais, learning of 
the departure of Wynier’s force from Candahar, 
resolv^ to make one desperate assault before they 
gave up the game as lost, and accordingly, early 
m the morning of the 21st of May, 1842, a des- 
fjorate effort was made to capture the ]) 08 ition 
by storm. Two heavy columns of two thousand 
men each advanced with ladders to the atbick. 
They were fortunately discoverc<l before tliey 
could jdace their ladders against the walls, and 
the garrison met their advance witli a storm of 
grajieshot. Three tiine.s they came on boldly 
to the attack, ami even succeeded in mounting 
the ramparts, but they w'ere on each occimion 
driven back with lieavy lo-ss. More than five 
hundred men were compiited to be put Aor.v dc 
combat on the side of the Ghilzais, whereas the 
garri-son had not a man killed. 

After a .severe defeat, tiie Ghilzais broke up 
and retuiTicd to their homes. When Colonel 
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Wyrner arrived a few days aftenvards, he Iiad 
only to witlidraw the gairi.son and destroy the 
defences. Captain Craigie had etFected his own 
delivemnee. After our evacuation of Afghan¬ 
istan, the defences of Khelat-i-Ghilzai were again 
restored, aud it was in its neiglibourhood that 
Sliero Ali received that great defeat in tlie year 
1S66 wliicli compelled him to evacuate Can- 
dahar and retire to Herat. The military im¬ 
portance of Khelat as an advanced post on the 
road to Ghizni—140 miles—and to Cabul—85 
miles more — is very clear, and its natuml 
strength makes it doubly .so. A few miles to 
the south of Khelat a stone bridge marks the 
limit of the Glulzni clan, and thus in the north 
at Jellalabad, and now in the south, we have 
I reached the frontiers of this powerful confede¬ 
racy, upon whose attitude our future relations 
witli Afglianistan depends so much. 



TJP A TREE. 

.\ Sporting AnvF.NrrnE in C.ishmere.* 
By Captain Dvea 


“ Oir ! sir ! Your game is fairly up a tree, 
O perfectly safe, and we are sure to get him 
if you only make haste.’' 

Such were the words that forced themselves 
throagh the cyivas walls of my miniature bell- 
tent about eleven o’clock one fine night in Sep¬ 
tember. I was oil the rampage, a.s Artemus 
'Ward has it, thoroughly enjoying myself in 
Cashmere ; exploring, shooting, and wandering 
wliitliersoevcr the fancy seized me. My present 
encampment lay near a \’illage called Meyla, on 
one of the spurs of the mountains running along 
the right bank of the Liddur river, and some 
8,500 feet above the sea leveL 
The owner of the voice that addressed mo was 


* We are bidcbted for this stirring adventure to 
Captain Cecil C. l^ce, late 2t)th Punjaub Infantry (now 
serving in Afghanistan). In a private note ho writes : 
*' illU liears are not only very dcstructivo animals, but 
they ai'e also dangerous. Daring different seasons of 
the year in Caslimere they come at night aud lay waste 
‘blmta’ (Indian com) fields, walnut-trees, mulberry- 
trees, and even fniit-trces, and almost invariably attack 
any one interfering with them. The Indian Oovern- 
tuont give rewards for various wild animals that aro 
killed~tiee!'9, panthers, lieai-s, leopards, wolves, etc. 
Lieut. Bell, K.A.. a friend of mine, was disemiiowclled 
by a bi»ar in Ca&limere, in 1871; and 1 have fretruently 
met villagers in the Himalayas who have been mauled 
and disfigured by tliem. By the way, a she-lwar, with 
cn))s, is usually reckoned more savage and dangerous 
tlxan a male.'' 


Ismala, my (.’ashmci'o hunter, or .slirkurrio, for it 
is by the latter title men of his t ailing arc known 
througliout the length and breadth of India. The 
word itself is derived from the , Hindustani 
shfkiir, sigiiirying game, and the calling i.s much 
affected, especially in Ctrshmere, by Muham- 
iiiedans. 

1 had picked up Ismala in the capital of 
the happy valley, Srinuggur. Aiviving rather 
late in tlio shooting season, 1 found all the best 
shikfirries engaged, so had to take him as a sort 
of Hobson’s choice, and a curious specimen of 
humanity I found him. Ho wa-s a mitldle-aged, 
under-sized man, with rather solemn features, yet 
there wa.s in his lout ensemble, something 
irresistibly comic. A prying Jewi.sh nose, wee 
lieady eyes and vjist mouth, wero the prominent 
items of his weather-beaten mahogany-coloured 
visage, wliilo liis projecting chin and lanti'rn 
jaws were Ktudde-d with meagre tufts of hair, 
thrown out at random like demoralised skir¬ 
mishers—these, by the way, did duty for a beaid, 
for Ismala was a follower of tlie ITopliet. 

For nearly a week past I had boon roaming 
among the hills under his ^lidance in search of 
game, hearing of bears and tinding traces of them 
everywhere, but hitherto had been unable to get 
a .single shot, and I was beginning to think 
Ismala an arnint iini>ostor, aud one UBiiC4|uainted 
with even the rudiments of bis bu!riiie.ss as a 
slnkfirrie. 

Xow, how'cver, hearing his summons, and the 
.self-satisfied ring in his voice, 1 felt tliat at last 
there was some tangible lioj»e of sj-Hjit, .so, tjuickly 
picking up my firearms, I emerged from the 
tent. 

Where is the tree,” 1 asked, 

“About a mile from here,” replied Ismala, 
“ and we mu-st look sharp, for in another lionr 
it will be pitch dark.’’ 

The niglit was dear, with not a cloud in the 
sky ; the moon, a little more tlian half full, 
tinged the .surrounding scenery with, its ghostly 
••silver radianco, but directly in its patli, and not 
far from it, loomed the dark crests of some lofty 
hill-s, aud I saw the shikarrie was right as to the 
duration of tlie moonlight. I therefore gave him 
my second gun to carry, and told him to lead 
on. 

For a few iniDutes we proceeded in silence, 
but I.smala, or Siniler, as 1 found it more conve¬ 
nient to style him, was a most invetenvte 
chatterbox. 

“ I know, 0 Protector of the Poor,” he com¬ 
menced, “ you are not «iuite satisfied wth me ; 
but what can I do ? If I could tie a hundred 
bears to all these different trees round about, 
would I not do it with these very bunds, even 
if I perished in the—” 

‘ ‘ SShut up your rigmarole, ” I broke in. ‘ ‘ W hat 
villager told you of this bcjir, and are you <juite 
sure you know what tree he is on ?” 

“ Sir, for five long hours have I boon tmraping 
up and dow’n these mountains—” 

“ Ismala, my friend,” I said, with suspicions 
mildnes.s of touo, “will you toll mo at once 
where this villager is ? ” 

“ Your lord.ship, of course I told him to follow* 
in ca.sd ho should be wanted ; he is the distance 
of a rifle shot behind us.” 

Hitlierto we had been skirting along irregular 
fields of stunted Indian corn, Iwt now the track 
became steeper and more rugged. Presently we 
reached a tolerably level-looking plateau ; the 
shikame stopped aud pointed impressively 
towards a tree at its upper end, about fifty yards 
from where we w'ero standing, and in his most im- 
j>ortant whisper gave me to nndei'stand that the 
“ rcecli ” (bear) was up that tree. 

Some distance to oui* right, and bounding the 
plateau, was a well-woode'd ravine. I noticed 
tliat this ran within a few* yards of the above- 
mentioned tree, and was no doubt the route useil 
by tlio bear when coming to enjoy the tender 
milky walnuts. A.s for tlie tree itself it was 
neither very tall nor very large, but sturdy and 
laden with dense masses of foliage. 

Under cover of .some bushe.swenow commenced 
creeping cnutiou.sly toward.s our game (Ismala 
.still in front, I in roar) till the distmee was 
barely ten yards. The tree threw* a heavy black 
shadow, so dark that in no part of it could I 
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flotect the faintest glimmering of silver. Swiftly 
and silently we slipped into this shadow, and 
then in another moment wo were standing under 
the branches of the w’alnut. 

For fully a minute I peered into the dark 
deptljs above ; all in vain, not a scintilla of a ray 
anywhere. 

“ There he is ! ” croaked I.smala, in a parched, i 
husky whisper close to my ear. “There he is, ' 
sir ! Shoot! ” At the same time the point of , 
his lean forefinger dimly described a shaky curve 
half over the tree. It wa.s evident to me Isniala 
■wa.s funky—1 may say very funky. 

The bear was overhead, apparently not more 
than a dozen feet up, but I could not for the 
life of me determine his exact whereabouts. 
Munch, crunch, munch, went his jaws, and 
every now’ and then either green husks dropped 
to the earth, or a leaf floated silently down¬ 
wards. 

Vainly I strained my eyes to pierce the dense | 
blackness above, I could see nothing. Suddenly 
the branches swayed noisily to and fro. 

“Fire!’* murmured the shikirrieat my elbow. 

The bear had probably stripped that part of 
the tree of its fruit, and was moving to where 
walnuts were more plentiful; the moon too 
.seemed getting nearer and nearer 
the tall hills. Five minutes 


! the big one and turned quickly towards the 
shikurrie for m)’ second gun. Amazement and 
disgust nearly knocked me down a .second time, 
for behold Smiler was in full flight towards the 
village ; indeed, so fast did he go that in the 
dim moonlight he seemed a monster bat skim¬ 
ming along the ground. Then the intense ridi¬ 
culousness of the situation struck me, and I fairly 
roared with laughter. 

Perhaps under the circumstances this was the 
very best thing I could have done, for Ismala’s 
ears were keen; recognising the sound, and at 
the same time fortified by the sight of his friend 
the villager, he quickly cut short his retrograde 
movement and then slowly began to retrace his 
steps. 

I must say I felt strongly tempted to give the 
shTkarrie a good licking, but I refrained ; more¬ 
over Ismala wisely kept a clear interval between 
himself and me. And then he once more let 
loose his tongue. 

“ I thought your lordship had polished off the 
bear. I saw him tumble all of a heap, and ran to 
get help to carry him in triumph to our tents.” 

“ Ismala,*’ I said, “ you are a Rustum (Bay¬ 
ard) and a Solomon rolled into one. You are 
too good for this world.” 


"With a self-satisfied smirk he appropriated my 
ironical compliment. 

“But, sir, you must have hit the bear. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if we found him 
lying dead at the bottom of the ravine to-morrow 
morning.” 

I knew the fellow merely said this by way of 
butter and honey, as a soothing salve to my self- 
love, and because he must talk, so, to take his 
measure more exactly, I said, “Do you think 
the bear I fired at a male or female.” 

“ Male, of course,” was theconfidentrejoinder: 
“ had it been a female she would have had a cub 
or two with her.” 

Once more my fingers tingled to be at work ; 
once more, though it was pain and grief to me, 1 
had to put a strong restraint on myself. 

In the meanwliile it had become pitch dark, 
and as it was useless waiting about any longer 
we turned our faces and proceeded home¬ 
wards. 

By grey dawn all were up again, and taking 
with us two or three extra men, for the second 
time we found ourselves in the vicinity of the 
walnut-tree. 

While laraala pretended to be looking for traces 
of blood under its branches where the bear had 
fallen, I at once made for the 
edge of the ravine, close to the 





spot I had seen the big one db- 
appear; after a little hunting, 
to my great delight I dis¬ 
covered a purple stain on the 
grass about the size of a half- 
crown ; it was evident that the 
suspicion I liad liarhoured all 
along that my second shot ha-i 
taken effect was likely to prove 
correct. I said nothing, but, 
accompanied by a villager, 1 
slipped into the ravine. Sundr)- 
other patches of blood met 
my eyes, and then a dozen 
yards further on we came upon 
the bear, lying under a bush 
stone dead. 

Ismala still pottered under 
the tree talking nineteen to the 
dozen. 


more and then good-bye to her 
pallid light. If anything w-a-s 
to be done, it must be done at 
once. I determined to shoot at 
the noice. 

Carefully raising my rifle to 
my shoulder I pulled the trig¬ 
ger Bang! and a thousand 
reverberations smote the air. A 
hideous roar, which partook 
largely of a grunt, miugled with 
the report, and then it seemed 
as if half the black tree fell 
on me, and I was liurhd to the 
ground. 

In an instant, however, 1 was 
up again, and riglit in front of 
me a huge she-bear and two 
cubs (all of which had dropped 
from the branch* ^ above) were 
scampering,granting ands»iucal- 
ing, toward.*} the ravine. 

I let fly my other barrel at 


2.—Au unexpected return I 


A Tr.AGic.VL Stort for a Shadow Snow. 

1 ,—How they did enjoy the fun 1 3.—The other side of the joke ! 
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W E have just iwied, with our September ^ 
part, a coloured plate illustrative of the 
suddeo and rapid destruction which overtook | 
the Goliath on the cold, bleak morning of | 
December 22nd, 1875. Our artUt specially j 
visited the trainiDg^ahip which now occupies , 
the place of the ilbfatea vessel, and obtained < 
from Captain Bourchier, R.S., to whom he sub- [ 
nutted the finished djww'ing, all the details 
necessary to render the picture really represen- 
utive of the terrible disaster of nearly live years 
ago. 

“ But what was the Goliath we can ima^ne 
some of our younger readers asking, *‘an(l now 
was it that she was burnt I Let us bhelly tell | 
the touching story. I 

The Goliath was built about forty-five years , 
ago, and previously to her being fitted up as a , 
trainiog-^p she was one of the steam reserve | 
Ijiog in the Medway. She was originally in- , 
teou^ as a sailing vessel, but was converted into 
a screw steamer during the Crimean war. In 
the year 1870 she was Tent by the Admiralty to 
the managers of the Forest Gate District School, 
as a training-ship for boys from “ District " 
and Workhouse Schools, Captain W. H. Bour- 
ehier, r.n., being ap(>ointcdCaptain Superinten¬ 
dent. 

She was moored oflf Grays, early in November, 
1870, the first instalment of her youthful crew 
(58) having Joined her on the 19th of October, at 
Sheemess. From that time the complement of 
boyg gradually increased, and in the month of 
September, 1876, numbered 520. So great, how*- , 
ever, was the demand at that time for trained | 
boys for the sea service that the 520 soon dimi- ! 
ni^ed to 485, the number on board on the fatal 
22nd of December. 

Attached to the vessel was a brigantine, which 
sailed to Sheemess every week, for the puriwse 
of bringing fifty tons of fresh water from her 
Majesty’s dockyard, and which was worked by 
a crew of twenty boys, together with licr captain 
and mate. Thisaflbnleda splendid opportunity 
for lessons in practical seamanship, and was 
therefore a valuable adjunct to the institution. 

“So," writes Mr. Fenn, the head school¬ 
master of the “Goliath," from whose little work* 
on the destruction of his shin, we gather these 
details—“ so we prospered from year to year. 
An over-niling Providence appeared to crown 
all oiir labour with success. Our annual inspec* 
tion was iust over, with creditable results ; our 
half-yearly accounts had been examined and 
passed with the approbation of the auditor ; 
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Christmas festivities, etc., were in active pre¬ 
paration by our juvenile crew, encouraged and 
assisted by the ofilcers: happy hearts were 
throbbing with delight at the anticipated enjoy¬ 
ment, when in one short hour our noble ship 
was reduced to a heap of smouldering mius on 
the shore." 

The boys had just finishc<l breakfast, and were 
cleaning the decks, when, exactly at ten minutes 
to eight, a blaze was seen to burst from the 
lamp-room on the main deck. A boy named 
Loeber, who had charge of the lamps on that 
deck, under the supervision of an officer, had 
dropped one of them, while carrying it to the 
lam]»'rooni, the iron 8us{)ender having l)ecome 
too hot for him to hold it. Loeber, in the ex¬ 
citement of the moment, maile feeble, but gal¬ 
lant efforts to extinguish the flame, first by 
throwing on it his serge frock, and then by 
sitting on it Another boy, seeing the fire, 
hurri^ to Mr. Hall, the chief officer, who iin- 
me<liately rang the firc-bclI. The various officers 
who were on board at once made an attempt to 
rash to their several stations, but so rapid was 
the progi'oss of the flames that several of them 
were ([uite unable to do so. Mr. Fenn thus ex¬ 
plains what happened next :— 

In consequence of the fury of the gale, it very 
soon became apparent to all that no hope could 
be entertained of saving the ship, or any of its 
property, and life became the only consideration. 
After working at tlic pumps till the hose was 
burnt through, the brave boys, seeing their 
efforts fruitless, made their way to the iwrts and 
clambered into the boats. The flames having 
taken possession of the upper deck, it became 
impossible to lower the boats in the ordinary 
way. The cantain and a boy made an attempt 
to clear the falls of one, and succeeded in lower¬ 
ing her partially, but were forced to desist, from 
the violence of the flames. It was necessary, 
tlierefore, to cut the falls ; but before that could 
be done many of them burnt through, and pre¬ 
cipitated the boys into the water. 

Mr. Hurley, on leaving his cabin to make his 
way along the main deck to his station, was 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat, in consequence 
of that deck being one mass of flame, and this 
within a few minutes after the outbreak of the 
fire. He was forced to effect his escape through 
a port in a cabin next to liis own, and on reach¬ 
ing the forecastle, which was immediately over 
bis cabin, he found the smoke and flame so 
overpowering that he was comiK;lled, with a 
numW of l>oys who had found their w’ay to 
that part of the ship, to drop down on to the 
mooring cable, where he and the other boys 
with him remained for some minutes, holding 


on for their lives, till taken off by a barge's 
boat. 

ilr. G. Thompson, the head car|>enter, after 
seeing the pumps manned, endeavoured to make 
his way to the storeroom, below the orlop deck, 
where he hoped to break a large pipe, which 
communicated with the sea-cock. Had he been 
successful, a quantity of water would hav.- 
rushed in, and might have b(?en the means of 
arresting the progress of the fire in that direc¬ 
tion. Dense volumes of smoke, however, pre¬ 
vented him effecting his purpose. On reaching 
the orlop deck, he found a number of boys 
there, unable to make their escape. With great 
presence of miud he knocked away tho bars 
from the i>orts, and released them from their 
perilous position. It was their only means of 
escape, as the fire by this lin)e had completely 
enveloped the lower deck immediately abovo 
them. 

Mr. Thompson then broke the hot-water 
pipes, on both lower and main decks, thereby 
admitting a large quantity of water on to botli 
these decKS. Then, having done all he could 
inside the ship, he made his way to one of the 
davits on the starboard side, where a boat was 
hanging by, cutting the full tlirough, and re¬ 
leasing the boat It fell into the water and 
instantly filled, and it was only by taking off 
his boots and baling her out that lie and about 
ten boys, who managed to scramble into the 
boat, were enabled to keep her afloat till they 
drifted on shore. 

Just as the fire broke out, four officers, Messrs. 
White, Murpliy, Wanstall, and Kingdom, were 
making from the shore to the .ship in a whaler. 
After vainly endeavouring, in consequence of 
the gale, to man one of the launches, which 
was lying a short distance from the ship, 
they came to tho gangway, where there were 
about twenty-five b^ys and the captain. The 
mizen-mast at this time was tottering ever 
their heads. As they were approaching they 
picked up Mr. May, who was nearly exhausted, 
having jumped overboard some minutes before. 
Arriving at the gangway, they took into their 
boat the capUiin and the boys. Scarcely had 
they done so when a large funnel, red-hot, fell 
over the ship’s side from the upper deck into the 
boat, severely wounding two boys on the head, 
and knocking Mr. Kingdom overboard. It fell 
in such a manner that those in the boat were 
unable to remove it, and were comi>elled to 
throw cold water over it to prevent it burning 
tho boat through. 

The escape of the ladies who were on board 
was most remarkable ; but space will not allow 
of our telling the story of their rescue. While 
this was going on, Captain Bourchier was on tho 
gangway, surrounded by about thirty or forty 
Iwys. Tho captain appealed to them as to whe¬ 
ther ary of tnem wore able to swim to tho 
“launch," a largo boat which was moored be¬ 
tween the ship and the shore, and would have 
accommodated 150 boys. I.onghurst and Mur¬ 
phy, being “special swimmers"—boys who 
could swim twenty lengths of the bath, sixty 
feet long—immediately put up their hands to 
signify tlieir readiness to make tho attempt. 
“ Very well," said the captain, “strip.” No 
sooner .said than done, and off they .started. 
Dense volumes of smoke soon hi<l them from 
view. They reached the launch, however, hut 
being unable to get into her, from her height 
out of the water, they swam ashore. 

Soon aftoi-wards, the flames burst out from the 
lower dock ports, so close to this little group on 
the gangway, that it beciune neco.ssary, by some 
means, to reduce the numbers there. The cap¬ 
tain finding no launch or other boat arrive, 
and happeningto see some large bread-bo«es ju&t 
behind him, threw them overboard, and told 
the hoy.s that tho boxes would drift on shore 
with them, provided that they did not get t;^^o 
them ; two or three boys availed themselves of 
the opportunity, and reached the shore in that 
way. Others took to the water, and were picked 
up by various boats, and many swam asliore. 
This brought down the number to about fivc- 
and-twenty. 

In order to divert their thoughts in some way 
from the peril in which they were placed, the 
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captain cndeavonrpd to cheer thcn^. “Now, | 
hoys,” said lie, “wlien I say ^ three* sing out, 
<03 loudly as you can, ‘Bring the launch.’” ' 
Through the lire and stuokc cune a ring of 
voices, “Bring the launch.” No launch, how¬ 
ever, came, but the “whaler” dashed through 
the cloud and came to the rescue, as alrea<ly men¬ 
tioned. Not a moment was to be lost; and the 
l>oys were hurried into the boat. It was at this 
time that a never-to-be-fergotten little episode 
occurred. A hoy, named Mudkin, oi-ying, clung 
to the captain, entre.iting him to .save himself. 

“ Do go, sir —do go first, or you will be burnt; 
if you go, we will follow.” 

“No, my boy," was the cheery reply, “1 
must be last—that’s the way at .sea.” 

It was but a few moments later that the red- 
hot funnel fill on the sau'.e poor lad, and 
wounded him severely in the head. Just pre¬ 
vious to this the “water-tank,” an ordinary 
barge, dcckrd over and fitted with tanks, liad 
left the sliip’s side. She had been moored 
alongside, and about twenty boys got into her, 
and were ju.st about to cast her off and make for 
the shore, when one little fellow named Bolton, 
aged thirt<‘on, rushed forward and exclaimed, 

“ If you ca.st off, I’ll knock you doum—we can 
take more hoys yet ;”and so, with about 120 in 
her, she drifted to the shore. Many of the lads 
wlio escaped on this water-tank, fearing tlicy 
would lose their lives, knelt down and said their 
prayers; and one of them, when he arrived on 
shore, said to an officer with great satisfaction, 

“ Never mind, sir, if I liad been drowned, 1 had 
said my pr.ayers.” Brave boy! he evidently 
understood the source of all true courage an! 
strength. 

After Captain Bourehier w.as taken from the 
gangway* he was received by Captain Walter 
into a galley, in which he had arrived from the 
neighbouring training-ship Arethusa. Just at 
thi.s moment the foreiuost mooring cables were 
parting owing to the intensity of the heat. Seeing 
apoor little fellow named Naylor .still clinging on 
to a large piece of timber, called a fender, hang¬ 
ing from tljc ship’s side under the starboard 
bow, (’aptain Bourebier begged of Captain 
Walter to make an attempt to save this boy. 
The situation was a most perilou.s one. The 
foremast was one mass of flames, and was threat¬ 
ening to fall, and the smoke almost liid the boy 
from view. With tme sailor courage, how'ever. 
Captain Walter and his noble crow dashed to the 
spot and released the tenified lad from his 
dangerous position. A burst of choei*s arose from 
the lookers-on, in praise of this noble act of 
dan?Tl». So close were the flames, tliat Captain 
Walter's flannel shirt was singed, and the whis¬ 
kers of those in tim boat burned. 

The poor old wreck continued burning on 
tlic mud for some days, and was visited by im* 
mense crowds of people. The evening after the 
fire C'Uplain Jenkins made an attempt to scuttle 
her, fearing that she might break adrift and 
float up the river, to the danger of other ship¬ 
ping. However, she lay quietly on the shore 
and burned herself to the water's edge. 

Shoitly afterwards Dean Stanley hi ld a special 
service for the youn", at Westmin.ster Abbey, 
when he selected for his text 1 {Samuel xvi. 11 
—“There remaineth yet the youngest, and 
behold He keepoth the sheep.” 

The dean, whoso puipose was to show what 
even the young could accomp!i.s]j, .said : Look 
at David ; when Samuel fii-st came to liis 
father's house no one thought of the little 
boy who kept the .sheep, and when the huge 
giint (Joliatli of Gath defied the armies of 
Israel, lie looked with disdain upon David, 
But there came to the rhilistine giant this 
oung boy, with his bright amber Iiair, and 
li.i fierce quick eyes, his little satchel round his 
neck, ana his little switch in his hand with 
whicii he kept the sheepdog.? in order. It 
was he who Siing his songs on the hill, and 
lie who had tlic courage to run after the 
lion. It w.is lie, who, though his tall bro- 
tlicM thought nothing of him, and the proud 
Philistine treated him ns n mere cliild, Vit was 
able to do for his country wliat no onecl.so could 
do, and with his sling and his .'<tejie, with his 
fleet feet and his certain aim, aud his strong 


faith, and his undaunted spirit, to overthrow his 
gigantic enemy. This is the story which is 
often repeated ; but later in the history of the 
Church we have the little boy Pancratius, who 
was a martyr at fourteen, and the little girl 
Agnes, who was martyred at thirteen. There 
have been some of our young princes who are 
buried in the abbey. There was that wonder¬ 
fully gifted boy, Edward vi., who wivs only six¬ 
teen when he died, but who made himself 
bi'loved and trusted by all about him, and who 
had the firmne.ss to resist doing a very cruel act. 
when urged to do it by a much older man, who 
ought to have known better. There was the 
good Prince Henry, eldest son of Jame.s i., who, 
when his foolish attendants provoked him to 
swear because a butclier’s dog had killed a stag 
that ho was hunting, said, “Away with you; 
all the pleasure in the world is not worth a 
profane oath.” There was, again, the little 
Duke of Gloucester, who sat on the knees of his 
father, Charles i., on the day before his execu¬ 
tion, aud who, when his father said to him, 
“They will try to make you king instead of 
your elder brother,” fired up like a little man, 
and said, “ J will be tom in pieces first.” But 
now let me give you an example which comes 
nearer home. I will speak to you of what has 
been done by little boys of seven, of eight, of 
twelve, of thirteen—as young as the youngest 
of you—little English boys, and EnglUh boys 
with very few advantages of birth, not brought 
;ip as most of yon are, in quiet, orderly homes, 
but taken from the workhouses. I will speak 
to you of what such little boys have done, not ■ 
1,500 or 2,000 years ago, but last week, on this i 
very River Thames. Do you know wbnt I am 
thinking of? It is of the little boys who were 
from different workhouses in London—nearly 
500—and arc nut to school to be trained as 
sailors on board the ship which was called after 
the name of the giant whom David slew—the 
training-ship “Goliath.” Tins great ship sud¬ 
denly, at aoout eight o’clock on AVeJuesday 
morning, caught fire. It was hardly light. In 
three minutes the ship was on lire from one end 
to the other, and the fire-bell run" to call the 
boys each to his post. "What did they do ? 
Think of the sudden surprise, the sudden dan¬ 
ger—the flames ru.shing all round them, and 
the dark cold water below them. Did they cry, 
or scream, or fly about in confusion ? No ; they 
ran each to their prop(*r place. They had been 
trained to do it, they knew it was their duty, i 
and no one forgot himself—none lost his 
presence of mind. They all, as the captain 
says, “behaved like men.” The dean then 
gave particulars of the disaster, and of the 
bravery of the lads, and continued: Turn 
your thoughts back to that burning ship and 
the example of the little boys, all doing their 
duty so nobly ; what is it that tliis t-'aches 
you ? It teaches 3 ’ou that you ought to be always 
ready to do what is right at a moment’s notice. 
Those boys could never have guessed when they 
got up that morning that in tlirec minutes they 
would have to be working to save their livc.sand 
the lives of those about tlicm. But they were 
ready, and they did it. Let your motto be, 
“Ready, alway.s ready.” "When a sudden dan¬ 
ger comes—perhaps fire or some other danger— 
try to keep what is called presence of mind ; do 
not run about here and there, as if you bad lost 
your senses, but be quiet, be calm, aud do what 
you are bid, aud you may save father, mother, 
brothers, or .sisters, And, again, when a sudden 
tcmjitation comes to do wrong—saying foolish, 
filthy words, or telling a lie, or oveirating your¬ 
self, or being unkind—remember those boys in 
the Goliath. They stood firm and did what wa-s 
their duty, though the flames were raging round 
them. And remember that when those who 
i were in the boat were dismayed, there was one, 
the little mate, who had the courage to persist 
in keeping close to the sliip, and .so saying many 
of his dear friends. Be like that little mate 
when you are pressed to do aiiytlung wrong: 
then have the Dolduess to say “No.” Don’t 
caro how many there may be against you ; don t 
think of the trouble of doing right. Do it .and 
take the consequences. Even if the burning 
masts had fallen upon and killed them all, it 


would have been better for them all to have died 
in that way than that tln-y had meekly given 
way and sliowed tlio white feather, or failed in 
one atom of their duty. And remember that 
short speech of the capUiin, when they asked 
him to leave the ship, “Tliat is not the way at 
sea, my boys.” That is the best advice for all 
of us. Wo are all on our voyage through life 
over many waves of tliis troublesome world. 
There is one wav of getting out of these troubles 
—it is by .scifi.slily thinKing of ourselv’es, by 
avoiding ri:jk or danger or pain, leaving your 
companions in the. lurch, getting the best places 
for yourselves. This is what is done by many 
children and by many men, but “ that’s not th<‘ 
way at sea, my boj’s.” It is the way of the 
world ; it is the way of cowards, of spendthrifts, 
of selfwli men, of spoiled children, but it is not 
the way of English sailors, it is not the way of 
Christian Englislimeii, it is not the way of 
noble lives and glorious deaths. And there is 
another way—the way of standing by your post 
to tlie last, doing your duty whatever comes, 
thinking more of others than of yonnadf, jump¬ 
ing into the face of danger rather than flying 
away in dishonour, working very quietly and 
oulaaly and manfully to do as much good us you 
can. ‘ ‘ That’s the way at sea, my boys. ” That 

was the way of the boys in the burning shijv 
That is the way in which English sailors liku 
Commodore Gootlenough have won for them¬ 
selves an immortal name. That’s the way of 
honourable boy.s and good cbildren ; that's tlic 
way of Cliristian heroes and Christian martyrs. 
TJiat is the way in which we trust that this day 
will teach you to walk henceforth and till tlu- 
latest day of your lives. 

The daily and weekly papers were crowded 
witli the detail.? of the catastrophe, and also, 
happily, with lists of donors to a relief fund that 
was soon started on behalf of the sufferers. 
“ Punch,” too, published some .stirring lines, 
assumed to be told by an old Gravesend salt to- 
a me.ssmate in Greenwich HospitaL Here are a. 
few stan;'a.s: — 

A dirty, foggy moming ’twas : 

Grays loomed hard, clo.se a-lee ; 

The watch was holy-stoning decks 
As white as docks could be ; 

There were five hundred! workhouse lads,. 

A training for the sea. 

“Goliath,” was a giant hulk 
Built in the days of yoro : 

And moiT than one small David 
Upon her books she bore. 

No iron in her knees of oak. 

And oak-heart at the core. 

• « • • « 

Yoiufg Loeber had the lamps in charge— 

A steady boy I’m told— 

Cue on ’em burnt his fingei-s, till 
He could not keep his hold ; 

Dowui fell the lamp ; along the decks 
The blazing oil it rolled. 

“Fire!” “ Beat to quarters ! ” “ Man- 
the pumps! ’’ 

I could cry like a fool, 

To rend how thcm-lad.s mustered all. 

As if for morning school. 

In their .skylarks at Christmas 
They wasn’t half as cool. 

Tvo. heel'd of Balaclava— 

But those were bcarde^l men, 

Ai.d these wore little fellows, 

Most part twixt twelve and ton. 

Some «.'all ’em gutter children— 

God bless our gutteis then. 

I The Oapt’n he was at his post, 

A smile upon his face ; 

And not one officer or lad 
But know and kept his place, 

Though soon ’twas plain a.? plain could 
The fire must win the race. 
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^[ost of the little chaps could swim; 

Hut, swim or not, they made 
And kefit their lines as regular 
As soldiers on parade. 

Hourcliier bad wife and girls aboaril. 

But by tliein lads he stayed 

Till when the pum|w; no longer sucked, 
Boat-tackles scorched in-lioard ; 

Ship lost ! No lowering the boats ! 

The captain gave the word, 

“ Leap from the ports : swim them that 
can ; 

The rest trust in the Lord.” 

One little chap hung round his neck 
A blubbering, “ Bunit youll be. 
Jump over first—and then we’ll jump.” 

“ No, no, my boy,” says he, 

“ The skipper’s last to leave the ship— 
That Ls oar way at .sea.” 

• * « a 


There was a little soldier lad 
His shipmates come to see, 

He's gonc^ atid some half-dozen morCy 
A 7id Masfer WheeleTy he 
Is w’ith the lads in heaven— 

All rated there B. 


The “ Exmoutli ” has now taken the place of 
the “ Goliath.” She came to her moorinpj 
October, 1876, at Grays, after being partially 
fitted out at Plymouth. On the 26th December 
the boys, with their officers, went on boanl, and 
the work of training was once more commenced. 
May she and her youthful charge, in the good 
Providence of God, be mercifully preserved from 
such a fate as overtook the “Goliath” on that 
bitter winter morning in 1875. 


CAPITAL NIL. 

A TRUE TALE OF SMALL BEGIJfNINGS. 

By Fairleigh Owen-, 

Av.t1ior of “ A Salute for Robbers,” etc. 

LOVELY day in 
June. In the 
country — balmy, 
enjoyable, life- 
giving. In the 
ei^—dusty, dry, 
stifling. 

The pavements 
seem to scorch. 
The houses are a 
glaring mass. 
Even busy city 
men cease to 
hurry. Nearly all 
carry umbrellas, 
for there is posi¬ 
tively no shady 
side. 

Under the doorway of a comer house, 
with close-shuttered, dusty windows, stood 
a boy, BO weary, so forlorn and hungi-y- 
looking, his pitiful aspect might have 
attracted notice in any less busy throng, 
but in the big money-making city, at this 
hour, all were too intent on their own 
affairs to heed him. 

Stay ! there are two just passing, young 
fellows. A few doors hack they turned 
out of a “ dining-room.” They have been 
having a plentiful meal; they are chatting 
gaily, and os they pass the dusty doorway 
where the forlorn boy has shrunk away 


from the glare, one says to the other, in 
reference to something they have been 
talking about, “Wonder what his capital 
amounts to now. Not much, I should 
say.” 

“ Capital nil,” briefly rejoins the other. 

Both laugh, and hurry on their way, 
jabbering their business lingo. 

Tlie boy had heard, had known the re¬ 
mark was applied to himself, though he 
most likely had no idea what the words 
meant. He shrank a little farther into the 
dusty gloom of the doorway, os if he were 
ashamed of being hungry and friendless ; 
yet, poor boy, it was by no fault of his he 
was so. 

But he felt shame, not of that, yet of 
what again was no fault of his—of being 
idle. 

Everybody so busy, and he, with all the 
will in the world to work, so idle. 

Htmgry, penniless, wanting to work, hirt 
no work to do. 

That was his case. 

It was considerably more than a day and 
a nighbsince he had tasted food. All the 
daylight of those hours ho had been afoot 
asking, at every place whore he deemed 
there might be n chance, for “ work.” 

Always with the same result; no one 
wanted a friendless boy who had none to 
“ speak for him.” 

Alms had been offered him by kindly 
hut thoughtless persons. But the hoy 
would not readUy accept charity. He 
wanted work. One was his habit, the 
other was not. 

Habit is second nature, and nature will 
fight a long while before she gives in. Just 
now, though, nature was calling very im¬ 
peratively for food. Thirty-two hours is a 
long while to fast, even though a hoy is 
not a glutton, and the smell from the 
dining-rooms close by seemed to tantalise 
him worse than all. 

If ever a lad was forlorn and desolate 
surely he was. The dooiavay where he 
leaned seemed an appropriate spot, all 
forgotten and dreary as it looked, with the 
refuse that had blown and drifted on to the 
steps and down the areas, the windows 
coated, it seemed, with the dirt of centuries. 
It was, in fact, only a few months, hut in 
a city, dirt, like money, accumulates. 

The boy glanced through the rails into 
the area below, with its repository of 
filthiness—paperscraps, cigar-ends, orange- 
peel, rotten straw, an old boot. 

“ Poor thing! ” said the hoy aloud, though 
speaking to himself. 

He did not aUude to the old boot. If he 
had any pity to spare for that, his own 
might have claimed a double share. In his 
sorry plight it .said something for his 
nature that he could pity anything besides 
himself. 

“ It was a nice little cat too, poor thing. 
I suppose it lost itself, and got di-iven 
about and wandered there to die. Maybe 
it was starved.” 

And the possibility of such a fate for 
himself did not seem so far off os it might 
have done two days ago. 

'VS'hat to do next ? 

That was the thought that was occupy¬ 
ing him. It seemed to him that he h^ 
done everything there was to do. 

Some people, when they ponder, look 
down on the ground, others turn their eyes 
upwards. This boy, as it happened, did 
I neither. HLs eyes had a way generally of 
looking straight before him, and doing so, 
as he turned away from the contemplation 
of the defunct poor pussy in the area, they 
sighted a very dii ty, discoloured brass plate 


on the door against which he had been 
leaning when he took refuge from the 
glare, and the big, hurrying crowd which 
appeared to have no place for him in it. 

Involuntarily the boy began to read the 
name and calling set forth upon the plate, 
which was a big one. 

“ How dirty it is, no one can read it,” he 
said to himself. 

Then, in conformity with a habit of his, 
he began to rah a small piece of the plate. 

“ Some difference that makes,” ho said, 
half aloud ; and he rubbed again with the 
sleeve of his old jacket. 

In a few minutes the brass shone 
radiantly. He had been rubbing only 
listlessly at first, but suddenly he took oft 
his cap, tore away a piece of the old leather 
lining, and dipping it in the acomuulated 
dust in a corner of the doorstop, he re¬ 
doubled his efforts, with such good results 
that the plate began to glitter and gleam. 

A band of young street skirmishers had 
collected at the foot of the steps, staring at 
the lad. 

“Out of the way, youngsters! out of 
the way ! ” exclaimed a hustling city man, 
issuing from an adjoining warehouse, 
and half tumbling over them. 

“ WTiat’s to do here, eh ? ” 

“ Ee’s a-cleaning that there doorplate.” 

“ Ee’s a making of a looking-glass for to 
sec ’Lsself in.” 

“ Hullo ! ” cried the new-comer ; “ po¬ 
lishing up Bogus’s name, eh ? ” 

“ More than he could ever do for him¬ 
self, I should say,” put in another, who 
had just come up. 

“ VVell, but—I say. my lad. who set you 
to do that, oh? The place is empty! 
MTmt’s it all about ? ” 

The boy had stopped his work. By this 
time several men had gathered round. 
The little skirmishers had dispersed : only 
two or three remained, open-mouthed, 
listening. The hoy came forward. “ If 
you please, sir, no one told me. I hadn’t 
anything to do ; I went work.” 

“Of course, yes, all right. But who’s 
to pay you ? where’s the joke ? I don’t 
see.” 

“ It was so very dirty ; I had nothing to 
do,” said the boy, simply. 

‘ ‘ Here’s a go! ” exclaimed the city man; 
“ here’s a boy works for the s.ake of work¬ 
ing ! He’s a natural curiosity! ” 

“ Should he in the museum ! ” put in a 
friend, who had stopped to speak to him. 

“But if you must clean doorplates, 
don’t, for mercy’s sake, he rubbing up 
dead-and-gone ones to shame tho living,” 
went on the voluble city man. “ Here, 
come and furbish up ours; it w.ants it bad 
enough. Hope you'll do as well with it as 
you have by this. Why, it makes one’s 
eyes blink. Hu, ha ! ” 

“It docs so,” said his friend; “never 
saw anything like it.” 

‘ ‘ Here; in case I'm not hack by the 
time you’ve done,” said the now patron, 
handing the boy a threepenny-bit. “That’s 
the plate.” 

“ Please, sir, might I get some bread 
first ? ” a.sked tho lad, eagerly. 

“Bread! why, haven’t you had your 
dinner ? ” 

But tho boy was already across the 
road. 

“ He’s half-starved,” said one of the 
party, who had been watching the hungry 
eyes of he lad, which gleamed with joy ns 
he gra.sped tho lump of bread the shop- 
woman handed to him with his tsvopence 
change. 

Bread ” ejaculated the prosjjerous 
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city man, to whom the idea of an appetite 
to be gratified by such fare was utterly 
unknown. 

The boy ate and worked together, put¬ 
ting good will into both operations. 

“ Well, it looks as it nerer has since the 
day it was first put up,” said the new 
employer. ‘ ‘ Come in a day or two and 
give it a rub.” 

But the brightness of that plate was 
not to be stood by its neighbours. Five 
more that afternoon the boy bestowed his 
attentions upon, with such good success 
that the sun seemed setting in half a 
dozen different places in the chief street 
of the city that evening. 

“ You must come oftener, ray lad,” was 
the command, when next he made bis 
appearance, “ Come every day, and give it 
a rub; and here—these handles. What 
d’ye use ? how d’ye do it ? They can’t 
make it out; my fellows can’t make it out 
at all.” 

No, they could not. 'The messengers, 
and the porters, and the city loafers were 
all greatly exercised in spirit to discover 
what was the secret. 

“ He must have a secret, ye know, to 



” What is it now, old man ? ” one would 
blandly ask ; ” just rotten stone, I s’pose.” 

“ No, not rotten stone,” the boy would 
answer. 

“ Oh! not rotten stone; maybe it's Bath- 
brick.” 

'The boy shook his head. 

“Oh, well, I don’t want to know,” his 
questioner rejoined. 

“ ’Tis just grease,” put in on old fly- 
driver, who had taken to the boy 
“ greadly,” as he phrased it. 

“ Grease ! ” The loafer opened his eyes. 

“ Aye, grease as thou knows nowt 
about—eiiou) grease.” 

The laugh went against the loafer, 

“ Anyway, you can come and do ours,” 
•said a caretaker of some offices. “ There's 
four of ’em; I'll give you twopence apiece 
all round.” 

So the boy’s work gpx>w. Every day 
brought him fresh customers : idle office- 
keepers, busy porters, newly-established 
firms wanting to make grand impressions, 
old-established firms ashamed of their 
rust. Earlier and earlier the boy began 
his rounds. Each day saw his work 
finished later. The early dawn found him 


polishing away. Into the twilight hours, 
sometimes when the gas was lighted in 
some inner office or hall, he might be 
found everywhere creating fresh brightness 
by the work of his hands. His active little 
figure was familiar to the night policeman 
long before relief time came. 

“ It’s easy to see where your beat lays, 
mate,” said that functionary ; “ the brass 
plates tells the tale where you’ve been.” 

Before the early breakfast stalls were 
afoot, the boy polisher had oftened earned 
more than many a city clerk’s daily wage. 

So he went on, year in and year out. 
The fogs of winter were his most per¬ 
sistent enemies; against these even he 
waged active warfare, often beaten, but 
never disheartened. 

“ You don’t make your dinner off dry 
bread now, eh ? ” said his first employer 
to him one day. 

“ Not much more, sir,” replied the boy. 

“■What?” 

“ I’m saving, sir.” 

“ Oh! ah 1 quite a capitalist, I sup- 
ose. But you might get into a ware- 
ouse. I believe a friend of mine would 
take you.” 

“ Thank ye, sir; but I would rather keep 
at this. It’s alwaj s in the fresh air, and 
then if I left ’em they’d get so dingy \ 
again.” { 

“ It must bo hard work.” i 

“ I like work, sir.” 

One day a speculator tackled him. , 

“ I say, my boy, what’ll you take for ! 
that polishing powder of yours—I mean 
for the secret of how you make it ? They 
say there’s nothing Idee it. Now I’d buy i 
it of you at a reasonable figure, eh ? What ( 
d’ye say ? ” ; 

“ I can’t sell it,” said the boy. i 

"Can’t! say you won’t. You're a fool ! 
for your pains. You can’t do anything ! 
with it; wants capital.” 

■When the speculator was gone, the old 
flyman, who had heard all, grinned. 

“ 'Why didn’t ye sell him the secret, my 
boy ? ” he said. 

“It isn’t worth anything,” was the 
reply. 

“ He’d ha’ made something of it. Ble.ss 
you, he’d ha’ patented it, and brought it 
out as the ‘ Thingummy Patent Polish.’ 
But right you are, lad ; don’t you let on to 
none of ’em what it’s made of. I’ve a 
pretty good notion myself. It don’t cost 
you much, but that’s neither here nor 
there.” 

He was right. The powder did not cost 
much, though the boy kept it carefully in 
small boxes, as if it might have been a 
precious discovery. 

It was simply the clean dust of the pave¬ 
ments ; a compound of the powdered stone 
and granite, mixed with the impalpable 
particles of iron, from the nails in the boot 
soles, and, maybe, other undisooverable 
ingredients. Anyway, it formed an un¬ 
rivalled polishing powder, which nothing 
else ever equalled. Late at night, iu the most 
remote quarters of the town, the boy, all 
unobserved, gathered up his peculiar trea¬ 
sure. With a little sifting and damping 
and parcelling out it was soon ready; 
that and a choice soft leather were his 
stoek-in-trade. 

One dull October morning the boy had 
finished polishing the large plate by which 
he had made his first fee. He was looking 
at it regretfully. He bestowed yet again 
an extra rub, and still he lingered. 

“It is no use bothering over that this 
foggy weather,” said the voice of his first 
employer, as he bustled past to enter. 


“It’s the last time, sir,” said the boy, 
almost sadly, though there was an exult .iiit 
light in his straightforward eyes. 

“ Last time ! what d’ye mean ? ” 

“ I—we sail to-morrow, sir.” 

“ Sail! ” 

“ I am going to emigrate to Australia, 
sir.” 

“Emigrate! stuff! Can’t you do better 
than that ? ” cried the testy city man. 

“ I’ve saved enough to pay my passage, 
sir ; I always meant it.” 

“ Never! And a boy like you ! no 
capital! no interest! ” 

The lad smiled. He had often thought 
of those words the young men had u.sed 
when they passed him in the dusty porch. 
He knew the meaning of them now. 

“ I think I’ll do, sir,” he said. 

Then he looked almost affectionately at 
the doorplate ; with a final rub, “ They’ll 
soon get dingy,” he said, and something 
like a sigh foUowed. 

“ Let us hear of you—how you get on,” 
said the city man, kindly, as he bade the 
young follow a cheery farewell. “You'll 

get on fast enough, not a doubt.” 

• • • • 



As the years passed on they did hear of 
the young emigrant from tim e to time. 

He was getting on always, steadily and 
surely. Comfort and plenty have gi^u- 
ally surrounded him. A very rich man he 
is not. He remembers too keenly hia own 
once forlorn state to be insensible to the 
needs of others. Such men never grow 
wealthy. 

“ Ho! ho ! sir, that is the same fellow ! 
Read that, sir ! read that! ” And the old 
city man points to a paragraph in a paper 
which has just come to him across the 
seas. 

“ In the recent election of our worthy fellow- 
townsman to the highest office save one attain¬ 
able in the township, wo have a fresh proof of 
the power of individual effort uniussistcd by 
extraneous circumstances. Jt is within the 
memory of many, not our olde.st subscribers, 
when he arrived in the colony a iriendless 
youth,” etc., etc., etc. 

“That, sir, is the young fellow I gave 
his first job to; cleaned that vary door¬ 
plate for threepence! ” 

“ And ho went out without interest, 
without capital ? ” 

“ Capital, sir! He loved work for its 
own sake! I tell you, that’s it—he juit 
loved work. That was his capital 1 ” 
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THE BATTLE OF CARTER'S HILL 

A STOUY OF HALEHL’IiST. 


T nEEEwere two institutions at Halohurst 
closely connected with each other, one , 
erf which wiLs immensely popular, the other i 
as intensely disliked. The first was the 
school band, the latter the school drill. 
Orer both presided Sergeant Jones, an old | 
veteran who had seen plenty of active service 
in India and the Crimea, and whose 
tremendous cheat was ornamented by a 
collection of much prireel inedals ; his 
treasure chest ” Crabh called it. 

Twice every week the whole school was 
ilrilled, and well drilled too, for the ser¬ 
geant was too good a soldier to allow 
sny ahirkitif; even amongst amateurs, 
havine taken as bis mo<lel in life his old ^ 
colon^, a perfect martinet; so there was not i 
a hoy who after a half's practice did not | 
iiiow his drill. The three upijcr forms | 
sere also instructed in fencing with single- | 
rticks, to the envy of the small boys, who | 
ht«d their drill with a perfect hatred. 
■'Why, it’s pure foolery,” said Midhurst, 
rto was f^ing to be a soldier; "1 shall 
kwe nothiug to learn when I leave scbo<il 
and TO into the army ; one would think 
•Jilt 1 •mwt going to be a private ! " 

To oomc now to the other iiutitution, the 
Kbool band. At first only a drum-and- 
exiated, —“bubbleand squeak,” to 
Cimbh again; but recently ambition 
fired the brea-sts of the mure musical 
tfie boya, and the result was the estah- 
. of a regular brass batnl. Fur the 
' months the noise of practising 
tisauoe of the worst order, arid the 
almoet regretted his w> akiiess in 
the request of the enthusiasts. 

to him by a “ round robin.” 
iinwasesi>eciallycons]iicuous; the 
I u%d to watch their opportunity 
■ thumirs ut it, a practice which 
^nreiaed tho mind of the young 


giant whoso province it was to play it. 
He was obliged to take strong measures at 

last. 

“Ah! you young shaver, I’ve got you 
now,” he said, rather unnecessarily, to 
poor little Potts, whom he had caught 
in the very act of surreptitiously trying a 
roll. 

“ Oh, please, Gibson, I won’t do it 
again.” 

“ I expect not, you young jackanapes. 
Now lie still or I’ll lick you.” 

It was very well to say lio still, but hard 
to do. Gibson had seized the hapless Potts 
around the body, and was now engaged in 
swinging him to and fro, using him as a 
drumstick. Bang! bang! came Potts’s 
head against the sounding skin, till Gibson 
at last set him down more frightened than 
hurt. 

“ If ever I catch any of you at this trick 
again I’ll keep on till the drum or your 
skull gives in. Now—” A foot was lifted 


threateningly, but Potts did not wait to 
j see whore it was put down. After that 
I day the drum waa sacred to its owner. 

! Crabb had been seized with a desire to 
play in the band. He bad a slight know- 
^ ledge of music, which was more than could 
I be said for most of the boys, unfortunately; 
j so by dint of canvassing he obtained elec¬ 
tion as a bass trombonist. It was a proud 
I day when the immense instrument was 
first handed to him, his delight knew no 
, bounds, nor did bis practisiDg. At the end 
of the first half-holiday Barker major 
found him in the conicrof the field looking 
very white. 

j “ Hullo, old man ! what’s up f ” 

Crabb feebly pointed to tho trombone, 
j ‘ ‘ Have you swallowed the mouthpiece, 

; or what ? ’’ 

" I think I’ve been blowing too much,” 
i gasped Crabb. “ I feel all empty. The 
I brute takes such a lot of wind to fill it. I 
I must go into training if I keep on at it.” 


In Face of the Enemy. 
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“ Why don’t you tackle a snialler affair? 
A cornet now, or a bugle.” 

“Ah, that’s the idea!” exclaimed 
Crabb. “A comet's the very thing; 
and they have comets in the army, I 
know.” 

He wasn’t aware that the army comet is 
a man, nor did he know that the cornet 
which he aspired to play takes quite as 
much wind as a trombone. However, by 
great good fortune he gained his wish; 
there was a vacancy for a comet, and he 
obtained it. 

“ This suits me down to the ground,” he 
told Barker major one day ; “ that trom¬ 
bone, you know, was rather too much of a 
good thing; one might ns well carry a 
house about with one. This comet, now, 
I can put in the pocket that has a slit in it, 
and then I can take it out and have a 
blow when I feel lonely, or if any fellow 
comes near when I want to be quiet. 

Pretty soon makes them scatter, I can tell 
** 

you. 

One of Crabb’s duties as comet-player 
was to sound the notice for drill. Under 
Sergeant Jones’s tuition he had been trying 
hard to master the regular army bugle- 
calls, a task almost beyond his powers. 
Por some weeks it was a regular excuse 
with some of the shirkers at drill that they 
didn’t hear the bugle, a complaint which 
Crabb indignantly denied there was any 
ground for, as ho always blew till he was 
black in the face; if the right notes didn’t 
come, there was no doubt some notes did, 
which answered just as well. The first 
few sounds were correct enough, then came 
a break, followed by a blast that raised the 
roof of the schoolroom (so Major averred), 
finishing generally with a lamentable 
wheeze. “ Ta-la-ra-lira-ta (pause, sounds 
of straggling with the instrument) la t ta- 
ra-la ! la ! wJiUh ! — h-h—h ! ” Such was 
Crabb’s call to action. 

But to our story. It was winter, and a 
hard winter too. All the ground was 
covered with snow, all the river with ice. 
This did not matter to boys at Halehurst; 
but it was very different at Marchester. a 
manufacturing town not far from the 
school. Distress there was at its height; 
some hundreds of hands were out of work; 
bread was at famine prices, end starvation 
was imminent. The authorities were 
anxious for the peace of the town, for 
rumours had lately been gaining ground of 
a proposed attack on the butchers’ and 
bakers’ shops by some of the more despe¬ 
rate operatives, and still more dangerous 
loafers, who took advantage of the work¬ 
people’s needs to carry on their depreda¬ 
tions. The former, too, had their distress 
aggravated by knowing that it was their 
own fault they wore suffering. They 
had struck work at a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, as they supposed, for forcing the 
masters to accede to their demand for 
more wages, and they were now reaping 
the fruits of their folly. The mayor had 
sworn in some hrmdreds of special con¬ 
stables to awe tbo malcontents, and for 
awhile nothing serious was apprehended. 

“I say, you fellows,” burst out a junior 
boy one morning, rushing into the play¬ 
ground, “ have you heard the news ? ” ’ 

“Xo; file away, youngster.” 

“ They’ve been doing no end of mischief 
in Marchester. The mob broke out sud¬ 
denly last night and sacked every provisiem 
shop in the place; two people killed* and 
lots wounded.” 

“ I hoard of it just now,” said a fifth-form 
boy. “ It was an organised affair; a few of 
the roughs went to one end of the town and 


drew the police after them, whilst the others 
lay quiet till all was clear and then did 
what they liked.” 

“I wish I’d been there,” chimed in 
another. 

“So do I,” said Burrows, “we’d have 
soon shown them the way home,” 

“ I’ve no doubt you would,” quietly 
remarked Franklin, “ for there is no doubt 
you would have gone home yourself as 
rapidly as possible.” 

Every one laughed, for Burrows was 
known to be the first whenever a retreat 
was in question. 

During the next few days excitement was 
kept at its height by accounts of the fur¬ 
ther doings of the rioters. Not content 
with their victory at Marchester, they 
visited the neighbouring towns and villages 
in large bands, spreading terror and devas¬ 
tation all around. The military had been 
called out, but were not of much avail; for 
until the night of any expedition, its object 
was kept a strict secret, and the leaders 
were adepts at misleading the authorities 
by putting them on the wrong scent. 

“ I’m afraid,” said the Doctor one morn¬ 
ing to Mr. Scott, “ that some night soon 
they will bo making a descent on Hale- 
hurst. You know many of the factory 
proprietors live here; the only wonder is 
that we have not already been attacked. 
If they do come, my brother is sure to be 
one of the first selected.” 

“ If you will allow me to make a sugges¬ 
tion, Doctor,” said Mr. Scott, “ I should 
recommend that the means of resistance be 
prepared.” 

“Besistance! Out of the question. There 
are not a hundred men in the village, and 
most of them are scattered; how can they 
opTCse an army of three or four hundred, 
and these the very worst characters in the 
country ? ” 

“ Not very well, I admit; but wo have 
also an army.” 

“ An army ? We ? ” 

“ Yes; have you forgotten you are the 
head master of Halehurst 't ” 

“ The boys ? I never thought of them. 
But it woidd be a great responsibility to 
let them be mixed up in such an affair.” 

“But,” said Mr. Scott, “you may be 
sure of one thing; you, as a magistrate, 
are certain to be obnoxious to the rioters, 
and the only question is whether you will 
wait till you are attacked, or go and meet 
the attackers. I should strongly recom¬ 
mend the latter.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said the Doc¬ 
tor ; “ I only hope we shall have no need 
to decide either one way or the other. I 
do pity the suffering .poor from my heart, 
but now a gang of sooimdrels are taking 
cruel advantage of their sore need to do 
wanton mischief.” 

The Doctor’s hope was a delusive one. 
That evening a man on horseback galloped 
up to the door to bring the alarming news 
of an intended attack that very night on 
Halehurst. The authorities had got wind 
of the affair rather earlier than usual, and 
although the march had already com¬ 
menced, the messenger had been able to 
arrive before the rioters by riding at full 
speed by another road. 

“ In an hour, sir, they will be on the top 
of Carter’s Hill.” 

“How many are there?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“ About four hundred of them, sir.” 

“ Armed ? ” asked Mr. Scott. 

“ Some few have pistols, sir, but I don’t 
think they know how to use them much. 
Most of them have sticks and bludgeons.” 


“Have the military been iufonntd ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; but they were put on the 
wrong scent, as usual. They will turn up 
when it’s all over. If you 'could only 
manage to keep them rascals at a distance 
for an hour, we might hope the soldiers 
might give us a tight of their jackets.” 

There was no time to be lost. Sergeant 
Jones was summoned, and a hasty council 
of war was held. There was no doubt, 
from the messenger’s statement, that the 
school was one of the houses selected for 
attack, not only because of the position of 
the Doctor, but also on account of the anti¬ 
cipated plunder of provisions. A plan of 
action was hastily decided upon, the result 
of which was the unexpected entrance of 
Mr. Scott into the schoolroom during the 
preparation of lessons. 

“ All boys of the three upper forms fol¬ 
low me at once,” said Mr. Scott. “ Barnes, 
bring the key of the cricket-shed.” 

■What an excitement this short order 
caused. Before a minute had passed all 
the big boys had poured out of the room 
into the dining-room, where Sergeant Jones 
awaited them. 

Mr. Scott jumped on a table. 

“The fact of the matter is, gentlemen,” 
(all the boys remembered afterwards that 
he treated them as if they were men,) 
“ the rioters and wreckers from Marchester 
will be here to-night unless we can stop 
them. Doctor 'Wyndham has gone ou to 
see if anything can be done in the village, 
but I’m afraid that the hope of help from 
that quarter is delusive, so we must rely 
on you. Sergeant Jones will command, 
and you will obey his orders impUcitly. 
All we design is to protect the school 
and village. One word of advice—don’t 
get separated on any account; keep your 
temper as long as you can, whatever the 
rovocation; and if fighting hat to be 
one—” The rest of his speech was lost in 
a thunder of shouts. 

“ I’all in ! attention ! ” shouted the ser¬ 
geant, in a voice that astonished them all. 
“ Silence in the ranks! Bight turn 1 
March! ” 

They all filed into the garden in front of 
the house. 

“ Halt! Stand at ease ! ” 

By this time Barnes and half a dozen 
helpers had arrived on the ground with all 
the bats and stumps from the cricket-shed. 
These were rapidly handed round, each 
one selecting some weapon or other. 
Barnes reserved for himself a ball or two, 
with which he intended to do some execu¬ 
tion if driven to extremities, as he was an 
unerring shot. 

“ Attention ! form fours ! right turn ! 
march! ” 

The sergeant seemed another being. The 
desperate needs of the occasion had 
brought back aU the old days to his 
memory, when he had heard the trumpet 
summons to death or victory. Once more 
ho was dashing up the heights of Inker- 
mann ; the very thought made him trem¬ 
ble with excitement. At quick step the 
comi)act body of a hundred boys pi,«sed 
through the village and commenosl the 
ascent of Carter’s Hill. 

“ Double ! ” shouted the sergeant. 

It was of supreme importance that they 
should reach the top before the rioters. It 
was a hard burst straight up hill, 

“Mr. Franklin! on scout duty, sir. Bun 
to the top and report.’ ’ 

Franklin was off like a shot. There was 
a fine view from the summit, and in flic- 
distance he could dimly discern the moving 
mass of men, some carrying lanterns. They 
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K-cre shouting a song, of which the scout 
touM catch occasional sentences. One 
moment sufficed fur his observations, then 
he came down the hill as if he were racing 
a cannon-ball. 

“ Very good, sir,” said the sergeant, 
when he had made his report. ‘‘ Anything 
else ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Franklin; “ they have 
been mending the road, and there are 
several heaps of stones just on the brow of 
the hill.” 

“ VtTTj good, sir. Quick! ” . 

All fell back into the ordinary step, to 
their great relief. The top was soon 
reached, and a halt was made. Two of the 
bt'st runners were dispatched as scouts and 
four as outposts. One of the scouts returned 
almost immediately, with the announce¬ 
ment that there was a heap of stones about 
fifty yards down the hill, but none beyond. 
Once more the army was put in motion, 
with orders to clear the heap. It would have 
surprised an observer to see the rapidity 
with which it was done. In two minutes 
not a stone was loft; they had all been 
thrown into the adjoining fields. Then 
n’troat was made to the summit again. 

Before long, horses were heard gallop¬ 
ing up the road in the rear. These were 
found to be friends ; the Doctor had given 
the alarm in the village, and several of the 
more plucky labourers, together with a few 
gentlemen, had come to join the defending 
party. The Doctor himself was amongst 
them, anxious and somewhat depressed. 

” Mr. Scott,” he said, “I must utterly 
decline to fall back on the assistance of the 
boys until every other means has failed. 1 
think it will be best to keep them in the 
background at first, out of sight.” 

•• You are going to harangue the mob, 
sir i ” asked Mr. Scott. 

“ Yes,” said the Doctor. 

By this time the inv(>ding army had 
reached the foot of the hill, and had begun 
the ascent. It was steeper on that side, 
and no resistance being contemplated, 
every one was straggling up in his own 
fashion and at his own pace. The 
scouts returned, bringing intolligcnee of 
the number of the enemy, wmeh was 
greater than anticipated; they were led by 
a horseman wearing a mask. The outpost 
retreated soon after, of course without re¬ 
sistance. The boys were all instructed to 
crouch under the hedges, half of them on 
the side of the fields, so that they were 
entirely hidden from sight, os the night 
was a dark one. The Doctor, attended by 
a few friends, advanced a few yards down 
the hill. 

“This is all very well,” growled Ser¬ 
geant Jones, “ but it’s simply pitching 
away our chances. They don’t expect us; 
they’re all over the place, and we’re above 
them; a good charge would send them 
flying. We’re just giving them time to 
recover their breath again.” 

The crisis was approaching. ’The more 
.advanced of the men were within a few 
y.ards of the Doctor. 

“ Who are you, and what do yon want P ” 
asked the Doctor, in a stentorian voice. 

‘‘What’s it matter to you?” returned 
the horseman. “ We’re just going where 
wo please, so you’d best get out of the 
road, unless you want to be made mince¬ 
meat of.” 

The Doctor did not move, and the ad¬ 
vancing body naturally stopped, those 
behind being ignorant of what was going 
on in front. 

“ You know you are acting against the 
law,” commenced the Doctor. “I am a 


magistrate, and command you to go back. 
The military have been sent for, and I 
expect them every moment.” 

“We don’t, old boy,” returned the 
leader, who seemed to recognise the 
speaker. “ We haven’t any more time for 
speechifying, so get out of the light. 
Forward, my men! ” 

“Wait one moment,” entreated the 
Doctor. 

“ Forward ! ” shouted the lender. 

The men advanced again, and all further 
parleying was ont of the question. The 
Doctor with his escort feU back, and the 
rioters thought their path was clear. But 
at the preconcerted signal of a shrill 
whistle, the boys leapt up from their 
hiding-place, forming a formidable harrier 
across the road. 

‘‘ Show a light,” shouted the enemy’s 
leader; “ come, hurry up, some of you.” 

The men who carried lanterns at the end 
of long poles advanced to the front in order 
that the strength of their opponents might 
be seen. But this little manoeuvre was 
soon defeated, for simultaneously with the 
approach of the lanterns dozens of well- 
aimed atones smashed them to atoms. Na¬ 
turally some of the missiles fell amongst 
the crowd, who looked upon this as the 
beginning of hostilities. 

It was enough to have made most men, 
however brave, hesitate, to see the mass of 
savage-looking faces now thronging the 
hill-top, recklessness written in their fea¬ 
tures, and desperation in their eyes. They 
were not the sort to be stopped by trifles; 
they had tlie spur which comes from the 
knowledge that they were committing a 
crime, combined with the fear that the 
crime would bring its own reward. 

“ Are you going to stop here all night 
for a parcel of schoolboys P ” the horseman 
shont^. “ Use your sticks you in front: 
you ought to know how to by this time. 
Now, forward! ” 

The men certainly knew how to use their 
sticks in a fashion, but fortunately this 
fashion was innocent of the least science, 
whilst the boys had the advantage of being 
skilled in single-stick. They guarded 
themselves with great pertinacity, &rgeant 
Jones every now and them shouting ont 
i the word “ Steady I ” In the actual fight 
I this old soldier seemed to have undergone 
another change; he was now as cool and 
impassive as if directing a drill in the 
school field. Not that he was idle—more 
than one of the enemy could have testified 
to the strength of his arm; but, aware of 
the necessity for keeping the line intact, he 
devoted more care to the defence than the 
attack. 

The battle had now begun in right ear¬ 
nest. Only a few could be engaged at a 
time, but where the two lines met the vi¬ 
gour of the fighting was worthy of an 
actual affray. The horseman was specially 
active, his animal was well-trained and 
obeyed his lightest touch; with wonderful 
sagacity it avoided trampling on those 
around it, whilst every now and then a 
judicious plunging forced the boys to give 
back a few yards. 

This was a source of cruel anxiety to 
Barnes, the secretary of the cricket dub; 
he was in the rear and had been out of the 
fight BO far. Seeing that he was useless in 
the ranks he constituted himself sharp¬ 
shooter to the army by climbing the hedge 
and devoting a pocketful of stones to the 
good of the cause. More than one stone 
he had aimed at the leader, but for some 
reason or other had always missed him. 

, This made him furious, for he was considered 



the best shot in the school, and to think 
that he should miss a man at twenty yards, 
even when the man was moving and the 
light uncertain, was galling to his pride. 
“ Let’s try a cricket ball,” he muttered. 

He had one in each pocket. Carefully 
watching his opportunity, he shied one as 
hard as he could, not at the man, but at 
the horse, which was at the moment sur¬ 
rounded by the men. It was a grand shot; 
it took the horse between the eyes and 
almost stunned it. Then came what Barnes 
had anticipated; the animal commenced 
rearing and kicking in an uncontroUakle 
manner; it was as much as the rider 
could do to keep his seat, whilst those 
around were scattered in all directions. 

The man and horse were taken to the 
rear more quickly than could have been 
expected, and the fight renewed with 
greater vigour. The boys were, however, 
by far the weaker party; by mere strength 
of numbers the enemy were graduSly 
working their way onwards. Those be¬ 
hind pushed those in front on, and 
had they been better provided with 
missiles it would have gone hard with the 
school. Fortunately, Giving to their having 
been last in the field, there were no stones 
to be obtained by them. 

One man, however, of some amount of 
original talent, conceived the idea of an 
I attack in flank. He leaped over the hedge, 
calling on some of the rest to follow him, 
and had it not been for the sharpshooter, 
Barnes, they would have succeeded in turn¬ 
ing the defence into a defeat. But Barnes 
saw them coming, his turn had arrived at 
last; forty boys were over the hodgo in a 
moment, and by a sheer rush beat back 
the invaders before they had time to form 
a line. 

“ Rescue I ” shouted a well-known voice. 
Mr. Scott was in trouble. He had been 
with the foremost the whole time, often 
almost alone. Wherever danger was great¬ 
est he was certain to be. At last his courage 
led him into on indiscretion. He aimed a 
blow at a gigantic puddlor who had seized 
a boy rmmd the neck and was apparently 
throttling him. The wary pnddler dropped 
the boy. and ducked; the force of Mr. 
Scott’s blow, expended in mid-air, made 
him fall forward; the puddler seiz^ him 
round the waist and retreated with his 
prisoner. 

“ChargeI” shouted the sergeant. He 
knew it was a mistake to give the order, 
for the line which had been kept in defence 
was certain to be broken in attack, but it 
was imperative to rescue the prisoner. 

The boys charged, cricket-stumps whirled 
round with increased rapidity, and Mr. 
Scott was reached before his captors had 
time to rally. The prisoner was once more 
amount his friends, although rather da¬ 
maged. He retreated to the rear for a 
moment to recover breath, and found the 
Doctor very anxious. 

“ Mr. Scott,” said the latter, “ this can’t 
go on much longer.” 

“ No,” answered Mr. Scott, “ we are 
overpowered, there is no use in disguising 
the fact. But where are your friends P ” 

“ They are in the thick of it, except the 
two horsemen, who have galloped off for 
help. But long before it reaches us wc 
shall have to retreat, I’m afraid. If only 
the military would come 1 ” 

“ It is no use relying on them,” said Mr. 
Scott. “ I think the wisest thing to do is 
to make one final rush, and, if that fails, to 
scatter and make for home.” 

“ Win you speak to the sergeant ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Scott.. Hu pushed 
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his "Way to the front, and whispered a few equalling one fathom, which is 6 feet The nicely over the staff. Then double the 
words to the commander. Both saw that easiest way of measuring in order to ascertain pairs and seize them together separately, A Ki 
every moment lessened the chance of sue- what length of rope you will require is as fol- 2, leaving sufficient room to pass over the st 
cess, and that if a victory were possible, it Having obtained your staff, lay it upon without ehahng. 

•“‘p X" “»“ '»• “* <■'* ’■' 

‘ground; once more the word c 30Ft io Ft TlieeyeandcoUarssliouldbewom« 


‘ground; once more the word 
Charge** was heard, and once 
more the boys rushed forward, 
tihis time knowing it was for a 
final attempt. In vain! the mass 
•of men in front boro the shock 
well, the boys were individually 
attacked and pressed towards the 
rear. It was evidently a failure, 




The eye andcoUarsshouldbe worm« 
parcelled, and served, but this is r 
absolutely necessary, and might lo 
clumsy if done by an amateur. N 
screw on the knees ; they are trij 
gular pieces of wood to supjwrt I 
rigging and prevent it slipping do 
the staff. Two bolters, or roimc 
pieces of wood, will answer the p 
pose equally well, but they niusi 


and must as inevitably be a defeat insertion in ground, b. Thirty feet j firmly attached to the staff. Now put on 

in a few seconds more. All hope Ot neip ’^^tween ground and the knees, c, Ten feet above ; riggiug—first of all one pair of shrouds, a 
was past, there was nothing left to do but the knees, d, Chalk inark ! the other pair, then the single shrouds with 

retreat. ^ t Lr 

“Shall I give the word?” asked the Jne shroud or of the &y. i The truck must now be placed on the toi 

^lArtrpanf . , , mi u i i I the Staff. If One is purchased a sheave will 

“ ” Raid Mr Scott with a siirh of the hncM will be placed, fo, t^e signal halliards to re 

^ ® Now measure a straight line at nght imglcs to these had better be rove at one 

•aeeperation. the lower chalk mark, where the staff, when jf the reader’s taste runs in such a directioi 

' erected, will be fljush with the groumt the direction of the wind can 

^_ A good distance is about one*tlurd the height qu the truck—such as an arrow, a co 

of the staff from the ground to the knees, so vre numerous articles that are sold 

WV VJ tMTAVV feet, smd mark the ground. Then purpose. A cleat (Fig. 3) should be screi 

MY £LAU’9lArJf» stretch a piece of string from the upper mark to ^ ^ 

AXTT^ TiAW T PTr’PFH TT * th® mark on the ground, allowing also the cir- 

AND HOW I RIGGED IT. cumference of the staff, that will give you the \yJ 


MY FLAGSTAFF, 

AND HOW I RIGGED IT.* 



^HERE are many forms of 


length of one shroud (Fig. 1). 

Now YOU must measure for the ratlines. This 

. . *' 1 M. . .1 a.V- .CVM 


flagstaffs, and many ways described in the recent ai-ticlcs on 


of erecting and rigging »« Knots and Cordage.” 

them. They aro .somo- wlio have no rope makers or sellers 

times made of iron, and qv^u neighbourhood it may be handy to 

are not iinfrequently rig- w'here they can obtain the rope, and the 

ged with wire or with and cheapest fiim wo can recommend is 

wire rope. Some are Henry Van and Co., rope, line, and twine 
fitted with topmasts, makers, 17, Tooley Street, London, S.E. By 
yards, and gaffs, others forwarding them a stamp^ envelope they will 
simply consist of the one ^ny information with respect to price, etc. 
pole. Having obtained your rope, the next opera- 

The flagstaff w’e are is to cut it into proper lengths. First of 
going to describe is not ^11 make both ends fast, and stretch it M much 
one that will run our you can. Then measure with the line you 
readers into any unneecs- used to obtain the length, and cut ofl’ two 


one that will run our 
readers into any unneecs- 
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A, Iron spike. B, Cleats, a, wooden, b, irat 


sary expense. It can be erected, fitted, and rigged slirouds separately, and the stay. Then cut the ! to the side of the staff just within easy rea-. 
by any ordinary boy of average ability, at a j^maining rope in half, so as to make two pair of t the arm, say between 3 and 4 feet from 
small cxpen.se, although of course the more gfirouds. The stay is generally of thicker and ; ground, in order to belay or make fast 
money that is laid out upon it the better it will _ ^ | halliards. 


money that is laid out upon it the better it will 
look when erected. 

We shall give the description, however, of the 
very cheapest that can ^ made consistently 
with safety. To commence with, the staff itself 
•can be obtained from any builder by purchiising 
a small scaffold )K)le, which will cost—according 
to your skill in bargaining—from one peuny to 
three halfpence a foot. This can either be 
planed and varnished ; or, if our rea<ier is not 
much of a carpenter, it may be painted white 
with paint obtained already mixed from the 
nearest oilshop at about 8ixi)ence a pound. 

The height we must leave to the taste of the 
reader, hut the following scale will bo found 
convenient, and will look very well. Let the 
pole be 46 feet in length. Then a hole will have 
to be dug in the ground 6 feet in depth to re¬ 
ceive that amount of the staff. But before it is 
erected it must be rigged and have the ** knees ” 
screwed or nailed upon it. A big flagstaff 
would have “crosstrees” like the topmast of a 
ship, but it will be more easy and will look less 
clumsy simply to fix it with knees. These are 
pieces of wood which will be described after¬ 
wards, and which have lo be fixed about 30 feet 
Irom the ground. 

The next thing to arrange is the rigging. 
For that we shall require three shrouds on eadi 
.side and one stay in front, besides signal hal- 
iiai'ds to hoi.st and lower the flag. Two-inch roi>e 
will do very w'ell for the shrouds, hut 2j-inch 
would perhaps he a little safer. Rope is sohl 

^ _: _l . _ _ 1 ;_i___ _1 


by weight, and 2-inch rope may be ]>urcha8ed at stronger rope than the shrouds, but with the staff 

sixpence a pound, a pound of 2-inch rope 6 feet in the ground there is no necessity for this. ^ 

~ Z 7^ , r~r ■ Now comes the fitting of the rigging. With i or get his sister to'^o it for him. 

Weracelvedso^^nianyletUraonnqul^ ,,, «hrni,.l«^vnn mnfeo « ^ • . 


0 1 halliards. 

I Now fix the staff in the ground, and see ' 
I the cartli, etc., is well beaten in round it. 

1 next proceeding is to set up the rising. 1 
^ I may l>e done with dcadeyes or wi^ thinib 

i ! the latter is certainly the neater way of d( 
it. Setting up with deadeyes has been deficri 
in “ Knots and Cordo^” The following U 
method of doing it with thimbles. 

Splice the end of each rope round a thini 
wv A which is done as follows. Open out the ror 

j the len^h of twice and a half the round of 

gw j I rope. Then measure the round of the thii 

£ \ JA and the round of the rope, and put the niai 

B S spike in there and commence splicing as the 

R ^ 9 B ^ for an eyepiece. Now you will r^uire for i 

g w rope an iron spike about 3 feet in length i 

ij ^ Tg 1 an eye in it These must be driven into 

S S ground at regular intervals in a straight 1 

£ n { s three on each side of the staff, 10 feet dist 

R ^ > and one for the stay in front Tlien ol 

jp ^ < I some stout seizing stuff, such as cod-line, 

R 5 ) splice it into the eye of the .spike ; then pa 

^ 4 > ( through the thimble and then through the 

R 3 I I again, aud&o on, pulling it as tight as you 

^ ^ ^ ^ every time. At sea the necessary streiigti 

* D r* the rigging as tight as possible ia 

^ D C tained with a tackle. 

-• Now your staff ought to look like Fig. 4, 

•*^ you can commence ratling it down, os was 

A, Pair of shrouds, a, The collar to go over the sttdf. scribed in “Knots and Cordage," for w! 

t®' “• Tie cut Iialf-inch rope ought to be used. 

Splice. C, The stay, a, The eyespllce. mi. i ‘ ® r c i ■ i 

i 1 he reader may fancy a flag of some kmd, 

stronger rope than the shrouds, but with the staff j he can either purchase one ready-made or 
6 feet in the ground there is no necessity for this, j the material—banting—and make it him 


te construct such two single shrouds you must make a cut- varies in price according to quality, from 

of our Pellowi,” that we were Induced to prepare an splice—(see the “ Knots and Cordage ” articles) shilling up to, we believe, about five shill 
article on the subject.— Ed.] — making the splice sufficiently large to fit ( a yard. 



coarse a smaller or a larger stafT can be 
Side, if desired, bat the pro[»ortiona wo hare 



fAfL r-ught to be kept to, as nearly as possible. 
.'' -w let US reckon up and s<.e how much this 


»o:ld cost. £ s. <1. 

Av.’affold pole, 46 feet at l^d. 0 5 9 

•-.at, 21b. at 6d. 0 1 0 

r. j»t*-rs made by self or hy carpent**r 0 0 6 

: k with sheave, according to si/e, 

fri-m Is. 6d. to 28. 6d. 0 2 0 

h:. 'pikea, seven at Is. . 0 7 0 

-.nibles, seven at 2d. 0 1 2 

* .'.t! made by self or by carj>onter ... 0 0 6 

: 2.^-inch, 85 to 40 fathoms at 6<1. 10 0 

■ ::u, ^-inch, about 20 fathoms at 6d. 

per lb. 0 2 6 

• yi ime for seizings etc. 0 2 6 

:o for signal halliards (stouter) ... 0 1 6 

. - 4 : ensijpi).. 0 5 0 


£'l 13 7 I 
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Everything ha.s been put down at full price, 
and we hare no hesitation in saying that the 
thing could be done at much less than this. 


CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Di:. W. G. Giiace, 

IX.—LAWS. MORE OB.SEKVATIONS. 

T O resume our con- 
sidiTation of the 

Laws. 

XVI.—If a ball is 
caught off a tree, or a 
house, or such like, 
the striker is out unless 
it has previously been 
agreed that such tree, 
etc., is not in the 
ground. The rule was 
never meant to imply 
that the batsman should 
be out owing to the bjill 
lodging in a tree or a 
gutter and being fetched 
down by a fieldsman. It is niach the best 
plan where there are trees or other obstacles 
in the ground for the two sides to agree before 
the match commences that ca-sp.s such as we 
have not<*d should be not out. If a man hits a 
ball ami it only touches a leaf or so, and its 
progr»*s8 is not impeded thereby, he is of course 
out if caught If the hand in catching the ball 
touches the ground it makes no difftrence, the 
man lieing out so long as the ball itself has not 
touched it. 

XVII.—Part of your foot or the bat should be 
grounded within the popping-crease ; the striker 
i.H out if he is on the line and no part of his 
foot or bat inside it. Should a man in making 
a run jump in tlie air just l>efore he reaches the 
crease, in order to avoid being hit by the ball, 
and the ball hits the wicket Mfore ne touches 
the ground, although he may be well over the 
crease, he is out. Again, should he reach his 
ground and then jump up, and the ball hit the 
wicket while be is io tne air, he is out, although 
some umpires would decide to the contrary. | 
The rule was not mode to meet such a case, but j 



I as it stands it leaves no doubt in the matter ; 
giving the man out would, however, be against 
the spirit of the law. 

XVIII .—The rule says the man is out if he 
hits down his wicket, but says nothing about 
the bails, though, of course, if a bail is dislodged 
the man is out. If the striker hits the ball, 
into bis partner’s wicket, the latter is not out 
unless he is out of his ground and the ball is 
touched by one of the field on its road from the 
bat. It U only in striking at the bull, not in 
running, that a man can be out for bitting the 
wicket. 

XIX. —This rule is not generally understood. 
I have known an umpire give the man out who 
ran against a ficld.sman and prevented him 
oatching a boll which his partner had hit. This 
W’a.s a wrong decision ; the rule says distinctly 
the ** striker " is out, the reason being that had 
the fielder not been interfered with he would 
have probably caught the ball, and the striker 
would have been out—caught out. The rule is, 
of course, against wilful obstruction, and not 
only includes knocking up against the fields¬ 
man, but yelling and hooting so as to confuse 
him. In all such cases let it be borne in mind 
that the “striker'* is out 

XX. —Wilfully striking the ball again does 
not mean preventing its rebounding into his 
w icket, but hitting it so as to score off it. 

XXI. —The wicket-keeper must knock dowm 
the wicket with the hand that the ball is in. It 
matters not if the bat is dropped so long as the 
batsman gets into his ground. There is no 
advantage in dropping the bat, for though you 
may run lighter you have to run farther, os, in¬ 
stead of reacliing out and touching the ground, 
you have to run over the crease each time. The 
question often arises, “ If a man can be put out 
without extracting a stamp, should one bail Ik; 
off V' Of course he can, as the rule says if both 
bails arc off. If a stump is pulledup to make a 
man out after the bails are off, it mu.st be done 
by the hands or hand in which the ball is, and 
it does not do to pull up the stump with one 
hand while the hall is in the other, and then 
knock them together—a thing which has been 
done, though no one would tliink so, in a first- 
class match. 

' XXII.—This rule ought to form part of No,. 
j XVllI., it being another case of hit-wickeL It 




A Pl'ZZLE ricTVUE. 

“ Let elans and families all join the dead, 
This ancient house will never want a head.” 
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is ntGpr hard for a man's hat or cap oa 

thft pfieket to put him out, but I suppose it is 
best so. It renders very apparent the advan- 
hi"o of wearing caps, instead of hats, helmets, 
and such things, -which are constantly getting in 
the way and obstructing the sight. If a ball is 
liit high your hat may give you great diltlculty 
in seeing it, and in a rough wind, just cos you 
are trying to catch the ball, away may go your 
head-gear, and put you off your catch. 

XXIII.—Should a batsman, to di-fend him¬ 
self from a bumpy ball, guard it off with bis 
hands, he would be out by the strict letter of 
the law, though it i.s never acted on in this case 
by the umpires. The ball is not “in play” 
w’hen over is called, until the bowler starts to 
bowl the ne.vt over, and the bat.sniau is not out 
if ho then takes up tlie bull and liauds it to 
any one. 

In a matcli between Gloucestershire and 
Surrey, a bull was thrown up from loog-oif as 1 
wa.s making a third run. The front of my shirt 
"was flapping ojwn in the wind, ami as the ball 
passed the wicket it bounded into this opening, 
and rolled rouml to my buck, <ff course we 
went on running until collared by the fields- 
men, one of whom wanted me to give him the 
ball, which 1 failed to see the force of, telling , 
him to get it out liimstlf. The (jucstioa arose | 
ns to liow many runs should be scored for the i 
hit, and tlie umpire decKlod that we should j 
only score tho three we liad made before the I 
ball found its way into my shirt. 15y the strict I 
letter of the law I ought to have been given out. j 

XXIV. —It should be clearly understood that 
n man i.s not out 1. b. w. unless the ball pitches 
in a straight lino from wicket to wicket, and 
this does not mean in a straight line from where 
the bowler delivers the ball to the wicket, as 
many people ii.f.ngine, for the ball is gcnerully 
delivered at or biyond the return crra.se, and 
the line from that point to the wicket is another 
thing altogether. It can !«:• proved by demon¬ 
stration that unless a ball breaks back it is 
absolutely impossible for any man to be 1. b. w. 
when the bowler is bowling round the wicket, 
should the bowler’s hand in delivering tlie bidl 
be more than fifteen inches over tlie return 
crease. Tho rule tlirrel’oro but .seldom applies 
except in cases in which tlie bowler is bowling 
over the wicket. 

XXV. —If they have not cro.ssed, the one 
nearest the wicket put dow'n is out: and where 
two are in the same ground, the man who has 
last got there is out. It has been .suggested 
that if cither of the ninners is obstru«trd by 
one of the opposite side in making a run, and 
the wicket is ])ut down, he should not be given 
out, the umpire, under Rule XXXVI., having 
the power to give such a decision. 

XXVI. —Runs mado while the b-ill is in the 
air are therefore not to be counted. It i.s very 
seldom that any arc made, though I know of 
two instances thi.s .season ; tlic first, which I saw 
myself, happened at the Oval during the Surrey 
and Gloucestershire match. Mr. .‘^huter, who i.s 
undoubtedly one of the quickest of men between 
wickets, ran two imns before liis partner was 
caught off a trenieiulous skyer. Tlie otlier case 
liappcned at Southampton, in a match against 
the Au.struliuns, where a g^'iitlonian declares he 
ran tlircc runs before being caught in the long- 
field. 

XXVIT.—Here “striker” should obviou-sly 
read “batsman,” as the rule applies to both. 
Though the run they are attciui>ting does not 
count, tlic others made from the hit do. 

XXVIll,—A lost hall is one out of sight of 
the field.sm.in, and not obtainable by him until 
aftL-r considerable delay, t'onsequently “lost 
b.ill" should never bo called for simply a big- 
hit which the fielder can secure by running 
after. 

X.XIX.—Tho bowler ought to put down the 
wi<-ket of the non-striker, should ho catch him 
out of his ground, with tho in hand, and 
not tliTow at the wicket. There ought to be 
some rule t--> say how' runs are to bo scored in 
the event of a bowler missing the wicket nnder 
such circumstances and runs being made. 


XXX. —It is usual to give comsent, as men 
rarely retire e.xccpt wlien hurt. The rule i.s, 
liowcvcr, important to prevent unfair proceed¬ 
ings. 

XXXI. —The .substitute i.s in tho position of 
the batsman, and should he touch the ball, get 
oat of his ground, etc., tho bat.«man is out, 
though the substiinto may alono be to blame. 
It is an understood thing to allow a substitute 
for a man who is hurt during the match, but not 
to allow one to run if the man was hurt before 
the mutch commenced, or is well enough to 
bowl. 

XXXII.—A popular idea prevails that there 
is a law against substitute.? fielding at point, 
wicket-keeping, long-stopping, etc. ; but tlie old 
nile ill which lhisw;is inoiitiouod has been done 
away with. 

XXXIII.— “Hat’’ here includes pocket- 
handkerchiefs, coat.s, etc. This rule is fre¬ 
quently broken by boys. It was made in the 
old day.s when players w’ore chimney-pot hats, 
and were not, I suppose, particular about keep¬ 
ing in tho crowns of them. Anyhow, I fail to 
see the advantage of trying to catch a ball in 
tliis fasliion, as it nuist be about twice as diffi¬ 
cult to do so as to catch it with the hands. 

XXXIV.—A ball may be hit hard down, and 
twist back into the wicket, in which case it 
should be stopi>ed with tho bat or leg, and not 
hit at with the object of scoring. 1 once saw a 
man get out for stopping the ball from rolling 
into his wicket with his hand. A very silly 
thing to do, 

XXXV.—Tlie wicket-keeper has no business 
to guide a ball into the wicket, and umpires 
slionld be very careful that his hands are always 
kept behind the stumps. The rule says, “If any 
poi’t of his person is in front of the wicket; ” and 
a remarkably smart reading of this occun'cd when 
we wero playing in Auslmlia. In an up- 
country match, I think at Ca.stleinaiuc, our 
wicket-keeper, J. A. Bush, stumped a man, but 
much to our astonishment the umpire gave him 
“ not out,” and excused himself for doing so in 
the following terms :— 

“ All! Ah! 1 was just watching you, Jlr. 
Ihteh ! You had the tip of your nose just over 
the wicket ! and tlie rule says, ‘ any part of,’ 
etc. etc.” 

XXXVI.—An umpire’.? deci.sion L? final, and 
there should be no hesitation in accepting it. 
After once being given out, either rightly or 
wrongly, there is no appeal, and the only thing 
for you to do is to -walk away at once as cheer¬ 
fully as you can. Umpires arc fearfully stupid 
ns a rule ; of course 1 do not mean that p)ro- 
fessional cricketers arc, but I allude to the 
ordinary umpires of ordinary matches. Some 
of their decisions are inconceivable, and when 
they give reasons for what they have done one 
can frequently only gaze at them in -wonder. 
In a match at Warmambool, also in Australia, 
for instance, a man snicked a ball and was 
caught by the wieket-kee]K?r. The umpire at the 
bower’s wicket being asked for a decision, 
replied, “This is a case where I can consult my 
colleague ! ” and did, but of course the other 
umpire could not see a catch at the wicket sucli 
as this, and .said .so, whereupon our friend, being 
pressed for a decision, remarked, “V’ell, I sup- 
piose he is not out ! ” 




(Dutboor IJiistimcs. 

ENTOMOLOGY IN SEPTEMBER. 

By Tdeodoke "VVood, 

Joint A\tthor of “ The Field }iat\irali€t's Hand Book.'* 

ITT US next no¬ 
tice the great 
change be¬ 
tween the in¬ 
sects now on 
the wing and 
those of th'- 
preceding 
month. The 
thirty-six spt- 
cies of butter¬ 
flies to be taken 
in August are 
now retiacedto 
fifteen; in the 
moths, the 
SphiTixtSy or 
Hawk Moths, 
and the G<o^ 
Tiieira: are al¬ 
most unrepre¬ 
sented, while 
the Figure-of- 
Fight Moth 
{IHloba caTtfr 

lcoc€pha2a) is 
the only C’usp->idate now in the pcrtect state. 
The bulk of the entomological work of the month 
is found in the Xoctiuc, wliich are still in toler¬ 
able force, and frequent “ treacle ” and the 
blossom.? of ivy in great numbers. 

The majority- of the few butterflies now on 
tlie wing are those which will pass the winter in 
the perfect state, but which are now in splendid 
condition for the cabinet. The Cloudoil ani 
Pale Clouded Yellows {Colias Edusa- and JI 
ore generally more common this month than in 
August, and must be looked for in clover ai..i 
lucerne fields, as mentioned last month. 

The whole of the genius Vanessa are no-w on 
the wing, and a fortunate collector may liapp^tii 
to come across a specimen of the very sran*' 
Camberwell Beauty (H. Antiopa)^ the largest of 
the genus, with its rich brown wings ed^ed witli 
creamy white. A foreign example of this but¬ 
terfly can always be distinguished from a British 
one by the colour of this border, which in con¬ 
tinental specimens Is yellow instead of white: 

The Large and Small Tortoi.seshell Butteifli-s 
( V.polychloros and vrtica) and the I'eacoek ( V. I ■) 
are to be found commonly sitting sunning tiieni- 
selves on the flowers of thistle and teasel, whil*- 
the Red Admiral {V. Atalanta) and the Paiiitid 
Lady (F. rardui) prefer the blossoms of ivy. 
should that pilant be yet in bloom. Tlie fonu' r 
of these two butterflie.s is also partial to tli' 
sap flowing from willows and other trees, and, 
when feeding in such a place, is usually so 
absorbed in its occupation that it may be tiken 
between the finger and thumb before it is even 
aware of the presence of danger. 

Over-ripe and fallen fruit is another of tho 
favourite repasts of the butterflie.s of this genu'. 
tlie commoner species of wliich often flo<^k ia 
swarms to a tree laden with rotten plums or 
mulberries. 

Hovering over the flowers of petunias at dusk, 
th^ now scarce Convolvulus Hawk Moth may 
still -bo captured, and during the daytiino ibe 
rather sombre-coloured Humming-Bird llav,’^ 
{Maero(;lfissastellaianMn}^ often mi-staken for :bo 
bird from which it derives its name, m.av le 
taken in tlio same manner. Though this insect 
is mostly found flying in the sunshine, 1 have 
known it to come to a gas-lamp after »lark, ia 
company witli the ordinary night-flying inothi 
It i.s by no means easy to obhoin a perfect sj-* ■ i- 
men, as tlie moth darts alKmt wildly wh-a 
netted, and succeeds in rubbing the whole of the 
scales from the thorax and severely domagiMS 
its wings in the course of a very few secon-ls. 

Two of the very rarest of the British Hawk 
!Moths, the Oleander (GAorrecampa nerti' and 
the JSilvcr-.striped (0. cchrio)^ have occasionally 




•. I .>]>riir'-u in tlil.s < ountrv A;uni>t, prirT'''’* f'f \V')rKinEr suliow and ivy blossoms condition. Ainon;; tin'<juiintiti«-s of l.irv.'t* to be 

•: V wbru ilu-y were I a>t ‘1. A u in ii i.s rn i a. > oiijiuif to I>r. Kua^i's, “ with lound b'l-dinff iluriiig th*' nionlh thcp* a;v many 

ua-rn of the lurriMT lias U-.-n l.it. ly iv- , a .sth k, to tiio top of wlindi tiic laiitLia can l'«‘ whioh will hibernate, or pass the winter in their 
, 1 from Cried, wle re it was lak*'n s. r.-n ’ !i\' d at an ani^h- of about *2.'» , ami a small present con-lition, and these, whieh may geno- 
•• -- ;igo, the own<T ii 't knowing r.nitv 'I,,;!!iiw n -1 .•-.■ai-- incln-.s below tliat, the ring of rally btr distinguislied by tlieir small SU'.-, are 
•,! tell by 11 fiieiid who was c.\aujiiung his ili-n-t b-ing )u-.t in advatn i* of the l.iutern.” b-^t let alone until the follo\s*ing spring. For, 

. I Tiii^ is io ld so that the lantern sliines <lireetly for some unexplained reason, these larva' are ox- 

I'iie si-aree and Crinison-s]»e. kh d on to .my motli whh h may be fea'.ting: tlie tn inely dilficult to keep in g<x)d health in con- 

: )tm.m f<ui:h’lla)^ inentiou-<1 Iasi | li ,i:t fnghtens th** insect, which feigns death and tineinent through the winter, and if not all, ccr- 

■;-ij:!!, mubt still car-dnlly s*>ught for in j l.uU i:it-> the m-t iHuieatli, wh-ai it i-an bo lei- tainly a large jirojxirtion will die before the spring 

■ .'•Mffield>, esjH'cially wh'ii • lg..,l by l : si;rc!y pil!-ho\.-d. l>r. Knaggs thinks, how- months, if, however, the collector delermiiic.s 

• ti'S iu uhi..h thr foig. t-mo-nol ih: iv- s. , . r. th,it th*- ordinary Iruit' in and lu-t ansucr to run his chance, ho must keep his larva' in the 

I'ij:; beiUtiUil Thorn Moth> are rath* r hirg. ly j p* if • tly well for most purpo'-e.s. coldest situation he can find, protected from 

'-.r.'-'lited thU montli, and the colh- lor loiist j It is ua-ndcifnl what an attraction the bins- damp, and welbventilatcd, and at the first sign 

• an eye on palings and lamps lor ih- iu. s.ims td' this p!mt .se.-m to present to insects, of buds on the focKl-plaiits, some twigs must be 
-ry r;ire Liirge Tiiorn t A’aa •./M.-i alni-i ri'i\, \ I’.v day butt. rtli- s. bees, wu.^ps, hornets, and otren?d to the larv.e, which will devour the young 

a lias only o* uiT* *l some half a <lo.:'-n tiim ri di«-s of every d* - ri}Uion Mv.inn at the llowers, leaves with avidity. 

: ;.ioaiitry, has been taken on tlio uindows | v. hif- after d.iik the ivy se ^nn literally alive Some few .species require feeding during the 
..■:;thou-es, whieli often protliic.-an abundant | wliii inlets, each MosNoia being besieged by winter months, when the ordinar}’ food-plants 
..V'.'l of moths; the Canarv-shouldered [E. i lb.ir or live niotlis. all pushing and fighting wdth are of course uiiolitainable. In such a case ivy, 
j.-'j) and the August (A*. Thorns | e;i, h oiIkt for the jjo.ssestiion of the coveted laurustiiius, arbutus, and fir may be offered to 

• j-iierolly common, and the searc'-r and more , d unty. Tlie light of the lantern is rellectcd the larva*, though some only n'quire to nibble a 
ii l>a.sky {B. jiuiTitiitarM) and .'■'•-pteml'or | hek from hundicds of glowing eyes of every con- few withered leaves of the ordinary food. 

■ « ocgasion.illy put in an appear.uwe | . eivabl.- colour, all constantly changing their For caterpillar-beating, a sheet or large um- 

i.-c. nanud of tiic.-^e used, until Ut. ly, to be J ]»osiuou, and <piite bewildering the cutoinol'^gi^t hn-Ila will be a sine qiui non. This must be 
i ra ^y common in tiio n- iglibuurhood ol t i»y the fniLuras dc rklusse from which he lias spread beneath the bush or tree which is to be 
.lull, but auddeuly disapjM ar-d. and is now, i to choost*. bfulcn, but not '.o^dh/ iindernc.ath, as the lanne 

•• .;ps most abundant in th-- Nb-w Foro*>l, Many of the moths to be ca]durcd at ivy are are always jerkt'd some two or three feet fortvard 

. .. i', by tho Way, ninloubtcdly by far the iii< lud**d in th-* cat-'gory of “good things; ” one by the stroke (»f the stick. 

• ?: l b!'* liiig-gro’ui'l in the .Soulii of Kngl.iud. | of tli-'se is the l)otted Chestnut i(h}fyi ru There i.s a very ing' iiious contrivance, the in- 

Arioili»-r rare m-nh which is on tli-' wing a s- arc--and locaUn'.v.'t,whi -h,however, veniion of Mr. (1. C. liigiicll, which is light 

this nu'Uth is the d*di' ate Ih lb- rr/ui \ s* Mom ap|KNirs on the wing iK-fore the end of the enough to 1 h* hehl in one hand while tie.* other 
• .0. wlui li h.IS now an«l then been captured j inonlli. It abo f.ivours llse berries of the yew, is employd with tie* stick, is as large :<.s a fair- 
> w.-rs at light, and at treaele. and sortns to j ]M rli;ips < v< !i nmi'* th in ivy-blns'oin, and sevend suci'd table, and can be instantly closed and hung 
rnii-brenily • ither by day or night. Wh- n sp.-c inn-ns have bei ii captured in Norbui*^* Park, to a biUtou if oeeasion re.piiies the use of both 
r.i.tnl by the light of a street-lamp it has ! .Surrey, wle-re that tre** alounds, and where tho hands. 

■- inij'h/asant way of hiding at the base of ’ moth was first <Iis.‘ov(Ted by Mr. Walton. The Many «'ollectors prefer shaking to beating, and 
supiorts of the lamp, sc tint it is ciilir' !y Sni.ill Mottled Willow' (Lajiht/'jj/ui rjdjua), the carry a longish stick with a hook at the end. 

did from U low, and Would only be fuuiui Ked-IIc.ided Chestnut [kcrasfis enjthnu'ph iht). For larva* like those of the Puas and Kitten 
ill tatomologist who hap|N*ned to climb the aiul tlie ( 'oiiformist (X'jUiia conformis ^ allthris} Moths {Dit rnnuro), and the Prominonts {Noto- 
..i'iu quesit of aiioiloT insect. In eoii'- quenee iiiM ots of great rarity, have oceiusioiially oc- which cling with great tenacity to the 

U-.s habit many ‘-oUeetors climb ev*Ty l.imp- euris d at the ivy-t!owers. food-plant, it i.s far better than tho Iwatiiig-.stick, 

•: alien out collecting, whotleT any ninths arc Aiiinug tin-coimuoiicrinsccts tobc takouin this as those caterjullars must Iw liralout by con- 

li-or not, an<l this plan certainly an.swcrs m.inncr are th- Orange Upper-Wing {lIo}.>orina tinual shaking. Perhaps shaking answers bc.«t 
■ .iiiii is worth the extra tioublc. croo.'O/o), which, how vor, is rather local, the for tre.-s, and l*c.ating for bushe.s. 

i:.-pretty little th in y\oi[i ‘nnipii-'framhtn Orange, Sallow {XaaihUi eUi^uju), the Sallow Swkei'INi; for larvie is conducted in the s.ame 
r''i; i-j sometime.s to be captur-d at light, (A', o with it-s p ile variety, and the Barred manner a.s sweeping for beetles, and is very pro- 
.r■ f.owers of ivy, especially near the lu-lro- and Pink-Parr<*d Sullows (A', (iitraffo audsU'iffo), ductive among low herbage. The same net will 
- and the Tissu-. frequents all of whieh moths are con.spieuous by their answer perfectly well in both cn.scs. lleatli-r, 

• -;'-po5t3 and the flowers of In alher. bright oning- colour among the host of duller- .stinging ami dumb nettle.s, dock, jd.antain, and 

ih- genus <’d/ur/d, second broods of tho colour>'<l A’" O/o. • diirerciit gi’asses will yield the largest harx'e.st, 

-.i.':.] I au>l Dark Muibled (’arpels \C. ra‘'-< Sevct.il speed s of the genus Agrofis will pro- but no plant should be entiredy ncglceted. 

. I iinsMuata) will generally be found bably Ik* found, among whieli may be mentioned SKAju irLsu is very useful both by day and by 
and at trcjulc, and the rhevron (C. the Shuttle-shajuMl Dart {A. pnta), the Pearly niglit, a laaitern, of cour.se, being necessary at 
'i may still be l>eatcn froin birch and .sal- Underwing {A. .*nucia), and the Dark Swonl- the latter time. 

• k" tiiongh in a rather woni condition. Dras-s (A. si{'fusa\ tho last of wliieh generally When searching for larvse with a lantern after 

r!.',' Mallow {Eulidoi cercinaria) will come to oei‘ui*s in Rome abumlunec. Then the silvery- dark, it is always as well to have an op*.n um- 
-i:. though not commonly, the Treble-barred gn y Autumnal liii.stic {Xoetua glarcaa), tfio brella placed beneath the bush which is under 
! uu/i'.v plugiai<i\ a s-cond brood, sometimes Ib-d and Yellow-line (.h^iikers (OrtKosia lota examination : for many catorpillar.s, especially 

■’uriD^ it company. 'I’his last is to be captured and vutcilcnta), th- lload-d (.'In'stnut {AnchiKidis tho.se of the Xoctw\ are apt to take fright at tho 
comm-only on p.iliiigs. the Luuar Uuderwing (/I. fimova), siublen glare, roll themselves in a ring, after 

Brwru busiie.s, csfM ci.illy when growing in a with its numerous varieties, the Browii-spot their u.sual fasliioa, and fall to the ground, where 
NM', should 1^5 be.iten for th- .Streak .Moth Pinion {-•/. litura), and the two Chestnut moth.s the collector may st'arch in vain for them, their 
which will also com- to light, {Vrrastis vuccinii and spadiaa) arc among the re- sober hues harmonising with the colour of the 
: !i-v-r s.*vnis to wander Mr from the food- gular visitors, as are the Mottled Sallow (A./er- earth and (A7//-is among which th-y lie. 

; of the larva. nipinai)^ the Sati'llite {ScojKlosoma salcUitia)^t\\(i With small larva.', and with those of the Cus- 

Uxeept in a very backward .‘reason, theFiguro- Green-Brindled Crescent {Misclia oxtjacantluz)^ pidaU'.s at any period of their growth, it ir,bett-r 
-t-i.'ht Moth (/^fVo6a 'C'/'/.a/oWs tho sole the haj>]»ily-termed Angle-Shades {Phlogophora to cut olT the twig on wliicli the caterpillar is 

■ ,:;''’Ut,rtive «f the Cu-pidales during Sep- vo(kulus‘i\ and the two Sword-Qi*as.scs {Calo- resting than to attempt t# remove it with tho 
■-••■ib-r. and i.s commo». throughout the king- cain}sr exokfa nnd vetxcsta ); while the scarcer fingers, for a very slight damage is .sullioient to 
- coming freely b> light. Grey Shoulder-knot [Xylina rhizolilha) and the kill a caterpillar, or ut any rate to cau'=se tho 

Miiny s{->ecies of SoctHa- are .still to be taken, Dark and Pale Pinions (X. semit/r^tnnea and future imago to emerge from the piipa-caso a 
1 the ivy blossoms will always be found e«- occasionally bear them company. hoi>cless “cripple." The same care must also, 

IT. 1y atti-ai tive, both to them and to some of B-.sides these we shall find many of the coiiimoii of course, be exercised in chiuiging the food, a 
' ijconutnc. Aorfiwc which fly during the month, and a few duty which should be performed at least once 

the ivy grows on a fence or low wall, worn specimens of the August insects wliich have everyday. 

•■'rmo.ie of working is c.xtremely simple, viz., not yel paid the debt of nature. As above mentioned, there are many scarce 

' h 'Ming the lantern in one hand and pill- In localities where there is little or no ivy, larvae to be taken during this month. Among 
viftg with the other. Ihit tliis is very .seldom “ tix'a-de ’’ must be iu constant use, but in the the.so may be noticed those of the Festoon Moth 
■-ccuK*, and when the flowers are out of reach, immediate neighbourhood of tlio fnigrant bios- (Li/nacodcs tcstiulo), the Scorched-Wing {Eary- 

• 'b. etor large umbrella must be employed, .soms, hanlly a moth will come near it. It seems mcnc d(fl>bmria)y tho Purple Thorn {Sclaiia 

'' -adhig this canjfully ben-ath the iv'y, tlie strange that this should be the cax<»e, for to and many others on oak; nearly all 

ks^oms must be very gcntlv tupped or shaken, human nostrils the scent of the prejxircd treacle tlie Pug Moths {E-tpithccia), chiefly in flowei's 

the moths will f-ign death, and fall on to is at least as strong as that of the ivy flowers; and •■^ced-pod.'^; the Nut-tree Tussock {Demos 
sheet. The examination must be f|uickly but the moth.s seem to dilfcr from this opinion, coryli) on nut and beech ; the three Kittens 
•;niuct<.*d, or, after tho lapse of a few minutes, and show their pixfcixnce iu a very marked {Dicranurahkuspistfurcu,la^sjidhifida)o\\kidQty 
'C‘-moths will consider tho danger as over, and manner. s.allow and willow, and poplar respectively ; and, 

--"li the sheet in all directions. And, having Skitemiu-.u is the great month for larva- on b-cch, the extraordinary-looking larva of the 

' ' left their places, no amount of tapping or hunting, and, both by day nnd night, largo Lobster Moth {Stanroinis fagi)^ which no one 

' the sheet will cause them again to lie mimb-rs of caterpillars may be taken by beatings except an entomologist would dream of taking for 
. swooping, and s-ardiing, including many .species an in.soct. Then there are the caterjiillars of all 

ibtre is a s|)ecial net manufactured for the which are by no means abundant in the perfect the Proiaincuts (Ao'oefc/zfa), the greater number 
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of which are to he found feeding on birch, pop- ^ 
lar, and willow ; of the scarce Satin Carpet 
{Gymatopkw'a fliLctuosa) in the rolled-up leaves 
of birch ; of the scarce Marveil-du-jour on oak, 
chiefly in the New Forest; of the Alder {Aero- 
nyrla alni) on almost any tree ; and multitudes 
of commoner species, which would occupy too 
much space even to mention. 

After a few minutes’ beating or shaking, the 
contents of the sheet must be examined, and 
any larvre that may be seen transferred to either 
tins or chip pill-boxes. If the former, a good 
deal of perforation will he necessary, or the 
larvae will “sweat,” as it is termed, and a good 
plan is to remove the bottom and supply its 
]»lace with either wire gauze or perforated zinc, 
the former being the better of the two. Then a 
piece of tin tube may be run through the lid, 
after the fashion of a laurel-bottle. Noctuic 
mostly travel better in pill-boxes, which, liow- 
ever, Lave rather a tendency to cause tlie food 
to dry up and wither. 

Larval will often be found walking about on 
palings, or on the ground, searching for a place 
in which to change to the pupal condition ; and 
in such a case it will be unnecessary to supply 
them with food. 

Most of the larva?, in fact, to be taken during 
September, unless they are going to hibernate, 
will give but little trouble in the way of feeding, 
and will probably turn to pupre in the course of 
a few days. Two or three inches of finely-pow¬ 
dered earth or sand should be placed on the 
floor of the breeding-cages, for the convenience 
of those larv'oe which undergo their change 
l>eneatli the surface of the ground. 

BEETI.E.S, like all other insects, are decreasing 
in numbers during the month, and the work of 
August may be continued. Diptera will be 
pieiitiful on flowers on sunny banks, etc., and 
dragon-flies will probably be in great abiiudancc 
everywhere, but more especially in the neigii- 
bourhood of stagnant pools. A quick eye and 
steady hand will be necessary in catching them. 


(Corrcsponbtttcc. 



Coming to the Point I 

Exm,sroR.—We do not solicit ary amateur contrlbu- 
tioiis, and any sent must be entirely at the author’s 
own risks. All MSS. or sketches received arc duly 
considered, and if found unsuitable are returned, 
provided the name and address of sender be clearly 
written on them, and stamps to defray the postage 
are sent with them. 

H. E, R.—To remove grease of any kind from clothes: 
1. l^ry Fuller's earth so os to crurohle Into powder, 
und moisten it well with lemon Juice; add a small 
<iuantity of pure pulverised pcarhish. and work the 
whole up into a thick paste. Roll this into sn^all 
imils. and dry them in the heat of the sun. when they 
will be Ht for use. To use them, moisten tlie grease 
spots with water, mb the ball over, and leave the 
eloth to dry in the sun. Then wash the spots with 


water, or brush them simply, when, if not of old 
date, they will disappear. 2 To take grease out of 
boards:—Make a paste with Fuller's earth and hot 
water, cover the spots therewith, let it dry on, and 
the next day scour otf with soft or yellow soap. A 
stronger paato con be made with the addition of a 
little pearlosh. 

Ettt, Ren Norton, and Others.—The following is said 
to be .acapitid method of cleaning old prints, etc. 
Wo should advise you to first try It on some common 
article before submitting anything valuable to the 
test. We have not time ourselfes to try it for you, 
but in the “Art Union" for 18^7 Mr. Stannard says 
it h infallible. “Immerse the priut for an hour or 
so in a lye made by adding to the strongest muriatic 
acid its own weight in water, and to three parts of 
this mixture adding one of red oxide of lead, or black 
oxide of manganese. A print, ii not quickly cleansed, 
may remain in this liquid twenty-four hours without 
harm. Indian-ink stains should in the first instance 
be assisted out with hot water, and pencil marks 
with india-rubber or stale bread, used gently. If the 
print has been mounted remove tl>e old paste with 
warm water. The saline crystals left by the solution 
rinse out with warm water.’’ 

Armt. — 1. The coloured plates cannot be obtained sepa¬ 
rately, but they may all 1)6 had with the monthly 
parts, none of which are yet out of print, or in 
packets at the completion of each volume. The pre- 
seut volume will close with the September iiumlx^rs, 
and the new volume will of course immediately 
begin. 2. Yes, we shall very probably publish a 
similar plate for the Navy, but can hardly promise 
as to the wlien. 

B. N. nVest Smethwick.)—1. We know of no way in 
whicn a “youth may l)e stopped growing," i.e., with¬ 
out interfering with his health, and should not tell 
you If wo did. You may bo very thankful one dny. 
especially if led to devote your strength to any really 
good puipose in life, that Providence has given you 
“ sucli a chest," even though it be slightly more 
than the regulation number of inches round. 2. It 
is hardly possible to retain all the present attracrions 
in regard to current matters, and yet to publish the 
monthly parts in advance of the weekly numl>ers. 
We fear, therefore, we cannot promise to moke any 
alteration in thU respect. 

W.—Tlieroarc several reciters of the kind published. 
Ordt-r tt)i'uu^!h y mr bookseller. Your other question 
is scarcely one for us to answer. 

GODFHEV.—1. Tlje letters signify Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Licentiate of the Ai)otne- 
caries' Society. 2. With sailors the custom of tattoo¬ 
ing probably obtaiued to afford a means of identlfl- 
entioQ in case of accident; but even seamen do not 
tattoo nearly so much as they did, and boys rarely 
mark themselves with Indian Ink without sooner or 
later regretting it. 

ni?TORT.—1. Eleanor, of the Eleanor Crosses, was the 
daughter of Saint Ferdinand, King of Castile, and 
was the Queen of our Edward l islie was the lady 
who sucked the poison from her husband’s wound. 
She died at Grantham in 1290, and was buried at 
Westminster, the crosses being erected to mark the 
places at which the funeral procession halted on its 
way. The last halt was made at Charing Cross. 
2 Yes. Walthambecameanabbey in 1184. S. Karta, 
though the other is not uncommon. 

A Lover of the Game.—A ll In good time. Golf will 
he treated of by-and-by. 

R. G. P.—They were the first florins coined ; the Roman 
Catholic Interference is purely imaginary. The coins 
arc wortli exactly the same os other tioriiis, namely, 
two shillings apiece, and they are no rarer than the 
florins of any other particular year. You can collect 
them if you like--florins are good things to collect, 
and so are sovereigns ! 

P. K.—Your problem is an old one. Your friend was 
wrong. Gtmpowdcr Plot was a genuine conspiracy, 
and King James was very far indeed from inventing 
It. See our illustrated article on the subject in tills 
volume. 

V^ERAX.—1 and 2 arc Prussian coins ; 3 is an Irish far¬ 
thing; 4 is a Manx penny. We have discontinued 
answering questions as to the present value of coins. 
Apply to tt local dealer. 'This answers many other 
correspoudenta. 

Xenophon.— l. Sale’s Koran was last published by 
F. Wame and Co..cf Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
in their Chandos Classics, price Is. 6d. 2. Josephus 
wrote “The Antiquities of the Jews," “ The Wars of 
the Jews," “Agaitist Apion,’’“On the Maccaliees," 
and his Autobiography. There is an incomplete edi¬ 
tion (reprint of Whiston's) published by Nimroo, of 
Edinburgh ; and Ward and Lock, of Salisbury Sfiuare, 
have one, price 6s. 8. Fusty bottles can be cleaned 
by using water with a little sulphuric acid in it. or 
with water und soda, using shot and sand to .assist 
the friction. 4. The “Talmud,'' a Hebrew book, is 
the interpretation which the ancient rabbins have 
affixed to the I.aw of Moses, and contains those rules 
and institutions by which, in addition to the Uld 
Testament, the conduct of that people is regulated. 
There is an English edition, giving the more interest¬ 
ing portions. 

Tom.—E rclldounc means “ Prospect Hill.” It is a town 
in Berwickshire, formerly Ereildoune, then Ercildon, 
now Eurlston, and is famous a.s having been the 
birthplace of Tliomas Leormont— “ Thomas the 
Rhymer"—the Scottish minstrel of the thirteenth 

centun'. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Mechanical Prizes.—“ Please buy an 
Owl, Sir.” 

First Prize (lOe. each).— John H. Elliott, 
Sherborne. Albert Edward Andrews, Man¬ 
chester. 

Second Prize (5s. each).— H. L. Osmond, Tot- 
nes. John Prentice, Falkirk. 

Certificates. 

Chas. Parrott, Sevenoaks.—HKNRT Sim. Inverness. 
N.B.—Albert Saxklby, Castle l>onningion.~D. W 
Lf.win, Runagate.—Q. Ckaio, Aberdeen.—W m. fSiED. 
W’ant, Great Yarmouth. 

Tills closes a series of competitions in which 
there has been something for almost everybody. 
Every variety of talent seems to have been 
called into requisition, and wo trust has found 
suitable recompense. In this, as in some pre¬ 
vious competitions, we have been led to give 
more than we offered, wherever the number of 
comjwtitors, the merits of their work, or other 
causes appeared to justify such additional ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

And now for a word or two on the work itself. 
As compared with the poems on the Months, 
the essays on the same subject show more care¬ 
ful attention to details, and more diligent 
research. The style of composition is, in many 
cases, good, in a few really excellent; and 
powers of descri]>tion are displayed in some of 
the papers of a high order. Still very many, 
even of the more meritorious competitors, need 
to beware of tautology, which is their primafy 
failing ; and the varied reading supplied by our : 
pages ought materially to help in enlarging | 
their vocabularies if only they become diligent ; 
students. To give verj'little information at great i 
length is not necessarily an excellence, even 
when the style of writing is in itself vivacious, i 
and when it is drearily monotonous a rigorous 
boiling down is obviously imperative. Sonoe ei 
the writers would almost seem to have been in 
too great a huny' to make their essays shorter! 

The Writing competition has pleasantly sur¬ 
prised us, especially as one now-a-days hears a 
good deal about writing being ^cvously neg- | 
iected in many public schools. Not a few of the i 
specimens are really finely executed, and evi¬ 
dence both painstaking and careful training. 
We have every variety—legal, commercial, and 
professional slylea—and it has been often not ^ 
little interesting to trace the marked mflaence 
of the tutors* bias upon their pupils. In 
writing, therefore, as in tlie more serious train 
ing of life, the obvious lesson is, be very careful 
of your model. We find pleasing variety too in the- 
versions of the Psalms selected—the Authorised 
Version, the Prayer Book, the Scotch Metrical, 
Welsh, French, and German, etc. Nearly the 
whole of the competitors north of the Tweed have 
given us their own beloved metrical setting of 
perhaps the most beautiful of David’s Psalm 

Coming to the Mechanical competition, wc 
find that most of the contributions are amus¬ 
ingly like the copy. Many are very carefully 
done, but none of specially marked excel¬ 
lence. Some, and these the ^st as regards the 
cutting, were plain, others coloured ; some werv 
executed witli carver’s tools, others with “only a- 
pocket knife ; ” and one has been cut out by 
lad who is a confirmed invalid. It will l"‘ l 
noticed that we have in this competition sorai*- 
what altered the nature of the reward, giving | 
several prizes instead of a single one of larg' f I 
amount, a.s no one competitor fairly bore off Lh- I 
palm sufficiently in advance of the others Xo \ 
claim undisputed honours. ^ 

We are hoping to adjudicate upon the whole vf j 
the reniaining outstanding competitions in 
volume, which closes in three more weekly j 
numbers, and to start the new* voltune with the 
announcement of fresh subjects. 
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THE BATTLE OF CARTER’S HILL, 


A STORY OF UALEHURST. 


PART II. 

must now return to Halehurst. It 
I I can be imagined that the unexpected 
departure of the big boys caused immense 
excitement amongst the unfortunate junior* 
who were left Ix'hind. At first no ona 
knew what had happened, but before long 
it was discorered that the school was to 
oppose the march of the rioters. Great 
was the indignation of the bigger boys of 
the third form that they were left behind, 
and amongst the grumblers, Crabb was 
not the quietest. 

‘ ‘ It’s a shame I ” he exclaimed; “ I should 
bo more useful than half the fellows in the 
fourth and two or tliree in the fifth, and 
I’ve got to stick here like a baby whilst 


Save yourselvei I” the leader shouted, and every man obeyed. 
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duffers like Pope and Sandhurst are sent 
out, who couldn’t hit a haystack five yards 
off to save their lives.” 

“ Never mind,” put in Barker major, “we 
shall get a step up next half if we stick to 
it. I’m going to get out of this wretched 
third form; we lose all the fun here.” 
And ho pidled out his Caesar and dictionary 
as if he intended to obtain his promotion on 
the spot. The books were, however, soon 
back in his de.sk again. 

All preparation of lessons was suspended, 
as a matter of course; it was impossible to 
do anything but talk over the impending , 
battle, and try to extract news from the ! 
remaining master. As he knew nothing, 
this occupation became monotonous; and 
the excitement grew as time passed, until 
at last Crabb whispered to Hajor, 

“ I say, old boy, this won’t do for me. 
I’m going to join the army or perish. Will 
you come f ” 

“ Like a bird,” responded Major. 

“Wish we were birds,” rejoined Crabb, 
“ we could get there in no time. How are 
we ^ing to get out ? ” 

“Don’t know,” promptly replied Major. 

“ I have it,” said the other. “ Come into 
the chemistry classroom.” 

They succeeded in obtaining their caps 
and reaching the classroom unobserved. 
Major had guessed the proposed mode of 
exit, viz., the window. More than once 
before, when hard pressed for time, they 
had taken advantage of its existence as a 
means of egress, but neither of them had 
ever tried it at night before. 

“ It will be a nasty jump,” said Major. 

“ Oh, we shall land all right,” returned 
Crabb. “ I’ll go first.” 

The first thing was to reach the window¬ 
sill, not an easy matter, as only the upper 
part of the window opened. This, how¬ 
ever, Crabb managed successfully. Next 
a very awkward sidelong jump had to be 
made to the top of the wall surrounding 
the courtyard; that accomplished, a short 
walk along the coping brought the adven¬ 
turer to an outhouse, over the sloping roof 
of which it was not difficult to creep. No¬ 
thing then remained but to drop on the 
groimd from the edge of the slates. 

It was no good remaining on the sill, so 
Crabb boldly jumped. He landed on the 
wall on all fours, considerably to the 
damage of his knees, but otherwise safely. 
Major by this time was on the sill. 

“ Wait a moment. Major, or you’ll 
smash me to a jelly. Now jump, I’U catch 
you.” 

Major jumped, sending his foot crashing 
through the glass as he gave the necessary 
twist. Crabb seized him by the leg as he 
was on the point of disappearing into the 
next garden, and hauled mm up hand over 
hand.” 

“ Quick now,” ho whispered, “ or they’d 
be in the classroom to see what's the row.” 

“No, they won’t,” said Major; “I 
locked the door on the inside.” 

“That’s A 1,” rejoined Crabb,.approv¬ 
ingly ; “ but come along.” 

They crept along the wall, stepped onto 
the outhouse, and reached the ground in 
safety. They bad no difficulty in crossing 
the garden and cricket-field, except that 
Crabb was so highly lunused at the thought 
of leaving the master on the wrong side 
of the classroom door that ho wanted to 
lie down .and have a good laugh. It was 
too cold for that, though, and both of the 
lioys were burning to arrive at the scene 
of action. 

“ Thry are smo to be on Carter’s Hill,” 
said Crabb. 
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“ I don’t expect so,” said Major. “ Long 
before this they will have sent the rascals 
flying, and we shall be too late to help 
them. It will be aU over but the shouting 
by the time we get near.” 

They were now making their way to¬ 
wards Carter’s Hill—not by the main road, 
by which the boys had marched, but by a 
cross-country route, which was shorter as 
the crow flies, but longer in reality, on 
accomit of the time necessary for negotia¬ 
ting hed^ and ditches. The darkness 
was considerable, the moon being in her 
first quarter, and the night cloudy; so it 
was not to be wondered at that even 
Crabb mistook the width of a ditch, and, 
consequently, landed in the middle of it, 
if “ landed ” is an allowable expression fof 
jumping into water. 

“Lend us a hand, Major; Pm in for 
it.” 

Major ccruld not reach him with his 
hand, but by catching hold of a branch, 
managed to stretch his leg far enough for 
Crabb to catch hold of it. 

“Haulaway!” shouted Crabb; “I’m 
going down in this mud! ” 

Major drew his leg towards himself, but 
there was no result. A harder tug, and 
then a harder still. He is coming! Alas! 
feelings are deceptive; instead of Crabb 
following his leg. Major found that he 
was alone in the hedge, and Crabb was 
still in the ditch, with his boot firmly 
grasp^ in his hand. 

“ Hallo, youngster! what be you 
a-doin^ of ? ’’ said an unexpected voice 
belongmg to a labourer, - who had been 
attracted by the shouting. 

“I’m in the ditch,” explained Crabb; 
“ give mo a help out, my man.” 

The fellow pushed his stick towards him 
and speedily rescued him. Major gave a 
big jump, landing successfully on firm 
ground. 

“Why, if you ^’t Halchurst boys,” 
said the man. “ Is it all over ? ” 

“ Is what all over ?” they asked. 

“ Why, the fight, to be siire.” 

“We don’t kmow; we want to get 
there.” 

“Then you’ll have to look sharp, young 
gemmen, for maister be co.me bemk from 
the top of th’ hill just now, and said it 
wore no use staying any longer, for them 
villins from Morohester were carrying all 
before them.” 

“ Como along. Major,” said Crabb, for- 
I getting all about his muddy condition, and 
i Major, having already put on his boot, 
followed him at full speed. They had no 
more hedges to climb or ditches to jump; 
there was nothing but a stretch of waste 
land imtil they reached the top of the hill. 
As they drew near the summit at right- 
angles to the road, they could hear the 
sounds of combat more plainly every mo¬ 
ment, shouts and cries becoming louder and 
louder. 

“ I say, they are going it,” gasped 
Major. “ Shall wo give a shout to encou¬ 
rage them, and let them know we arc 
coming? ” 

“Never mind shouting,” said Crabb; 
“ let’s take the enemy in flank and frighten 
’em. Wait half a second. I’ll sound a 
charge.” 

Ho put his hand to his split pocket, in 
which reposed, as usual, his inseparable 
companion, his comet. Taking a long 
breath, ho blow the bugle-call with all his 
might. 

" Ta-ta-ra-lira-la ! " (then came the 
u.sual pause). “ La ! ta-ra-la ! la ! vjhish ! 
-h-h-h!” 


Napoleon, when he knew at Waterloo 
that the Prussians had arrived, could not 
have felt more consternation than did the 
rioters at hearing Crabb’s bugle-call. 

“ The soldiers! the soldiers! was the 
cry instantly. 

“ Save yourselves! ” the leader shouted, 
and every man obeyed. 

The retreat was Instantaneous; the 
whole body turned, and ran helter-skelter 
down the hill, under the impression that 
the military had anived to bring death 
and destruction into their ranks. 

The opposing party were not slow to 
avail themselves of the delusion. Although 
there was not one of them who did not 
recognise Crabb’s performance on his pet 
instrument, no one thought of trying to 
discover by what chance he had happened 
to have been near at the very moment the 
sergeant was giving the word to retreat. 
A charge was made on the flying rioters, 
which still more increased their rout and 
disorganised their ranks. No time was 
given them to discover, if they had even 
attempted to do so, whether the military 
were really at hand. They scattered in aU 
directions, leaving the boys complete 
masters of the field. Crabb and Major had 
joined their comrades, the former blowing 
occasional blasts by command of Mr. Scott, 
although he was desirous of even shying 
his instrument away to facihtate his pur¬ 
suit of the defeated army; but when the 
bottom of the hUl was reached further 
operations were unnecessary, and greatly 
to his disgust he had to sound the retreat. 
The boys gradually obeyed, and in a little 
while the whole number were coUected 
together, with the exception of three, who 
hM been left on the top of the hill on 
account of their injuries. 

An hour afterwards, the dining-haU ot 
Halehurst presented an animated scene. 
The victors were consoUng themselves for 
their injuries by partaking of a plentiful 
supper which had been speciaUy provided. 
The Doctor was at the head of the table, 
doing everything that he could to make 
matters as pleasant as possible, fighting the 
battle over again, recounting with zest acts 
of individual prowess that he had wit¬ 
nessed, and altogether showing that he 
could be a very different man from the stem 
pedagogue who delighted to discover a fault 
m a Latin composition. 

“I can’t understand,” he was saying to 
Mr. Scott, who had his arm in a sling, 
“ how it is that we have come off so lightly. 
Except Barnes, no one seems to have been 
seriously injured on our side, and yet there 
was enough fighting to account for a hos¬ 
pital full of wounded.” 

“ It is strange,” answered Mr. Scott, 
“but not unusual in similar encounters. I 
have often noticed in the accounts of riots 
in the large manufacturing towns the small 
number of injuries inflicted even when the 
military are engaged. Two or three killed 
and forty or fifty wounded is the result of 
some hours’ fighting between infuriated 
mobs armed with all sorts of weaiions. We 
had the advantages of a narrow lane, and 
a lack of missiles on the side of our oppo¬ 
nents, but .although we have few boys 
seriously injured there ate still fewer who 
have altogether escaped.” 

In truth there were not many who were 
not more or less damaged, black eyes and 
torn coats were almost univerf al. Only throe 
had brought back their omi caps, whilst the 
destruction and loss of cricket apparatus 
bid fair to necessitate .an extra subscription 
next spring. But bruised arms and swollen 
heads were forgotten as the Doctor, stand- 
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ing at the end of the room, thanked them 
all for the manly way in which they had 
behaved, concluding by proposing and 
starting three cheers for Sergeant Jones 
and Mr. Scott. How the boys shouted ! 
■Cheer after cheer rang through the hall, 
every one apparently trying to drown the 
others. Crabb and Major, who had come 
back with the others, were nearly black in 
the face with yelling, till Crabb, feeling 
his efifortsthrown away, drew out his comet, 
and in the excitement of the moment blew 
a shrill blast. Nothing could have been 
more telling—it reminded every one of bow 
he had saved them from inevitable defeat; 
he was hauled out of his seat and carried 
round the room by the enthusiastic boys, 
the Doctor laughing loudly as he was finally 
deposited in a heap on one of the tables. 

“Crabb,” ho said, “ until this evening 
I always regarded your cornet as an unmiti¬ 
gated nuisance, but you have shown me how 
out of evil good can come. I won't inquiro 
too particidarly into the method by which 
you and Barker major contrived to join 
us on the hill, but I hope that if ever you 
should happen to be in a real battle your 
approach may carry as much dismay to the 
hearts of the enemy as it did to-night. And 
now, boys, it’s time we all wont to bed. 
Good night; and don’t forget to thank God 
for our preservation. It was right and 
meet to resist such wanton oppression, and 
to preserve our homes from wreckage, but 
to-morrow we must see what wo can do as 
a school for the really suffering poor. 
Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir; good night.” 

Paul Blake. 


PIKE-FISHINa FOR BOYS. 

Br AN Old Hand. 

HE Pike {Esex Lucius), or Jack, as he is often 
called, may well be regarded as the king of 
■coarse fish, and from his size and voracity, as 
well as for the sport he affords, and the ease with 
wliich his capture may occasionally he effected, 
friend Lucius may naturally be expected to 
occupy a largo place in the heart of the angler. 

The pike pays very clearly for his popularity, 
■the methods employed in his capture being 
indeed many in number. Space will only per¬ 
mit me to notice one or two—and those very 
briefly—of the simplest and most usual plana 
enmloyed. 

Though not the most sportsman-like, troluTig 
with the live gorge is the method which is best 
adapted for the boy-angler, particularly if he is a 
beginner. 

The general rod described in my fii*st paper 
will do very well for pike-fishing; but the short, 
stout trolling top mtist be used. Running tackle 
will of course be required, and the angler will do 
well to be careful not to use a winch that is too 
small for the quantity of line he attempts to put 
on it. For the line there is nothing to equal 
silk, which of course must bo well waterproofed. 
The best quality is the cheapest in the end, and 
if carefully dried after each day’s fishing, and a 
fresh coat of waterproofing put on now and 
then as the line shows signs of wear, it will last 
for years. 

A fine line is more liable to get entangled than 
a coarse one ; but if it is too stout it will be both 
cumbersome to use and conspicuous in the water. 
For all purposes a medium thickness will be 
found the best. The few extra shillings paid 
for a line of the very best quality will not by 
any means be tlirown away, for a good hue wifi 
not only last an extraordinary time, but it is 
always reliable, and where the pike arc of any 
size it gives the angler confideuco to know that 
in an emergency he may dt'ptud on his line ; for 
only one weak or otherwise defective place in a 
line, particularly while it is undiscovered, is I 
suflicient to render it almost useless. 1 


There is one point in which a **general rod” 
is liable to be defective for pike-fishing. The 
rings on the rod are apt to be too small. For 
pike-fishing it is important that the rings should 
be as large as possible, for, in spite of all pre¬ 
cautions, the best of lines will tangle a little, 
and this may happen at a critical moment. If 
the rings, particul.arly those on the first two 
joints, are large they will materially help to 
soften down and unravel many a little compli¬ 
cation which otherwise might prove very incon¬ 
venient. Large rings may appear unsightly, 
hut I strongly recommend them. 

The winen, as I said above, should bo plenty 
large enough to contain the lino easily. For 
ordinary purposes one holding fort}' or fifty 
yards will be sufficient, but there are occasions 
when it may be necessary to have eighty or a 
hundred yai-ds of line in use. 

Multiplying winches are very good in theory, 
but in irraclicc they are apt to fail signally. A 
good plain brass wincli, with or without a 
check, as may be preferred, will‘be the best for 
general use. A few gimp traces, witli at least 
tw’o good swivels, an assortment of double and 
treble hooks, one or two large pear-shaped 
floats, a few leaden weights suitable for the size 
of the floats, and, as lar os rod and lino are 
concerned, the angler’s equipment will be com¬ 
plete. 

Although tho pike is not very particular in 
what he eats, the angler will do well to choose 
his bait w*ith due consideration for the method 
in which it is to be employed. 

For live gorge-fishing a strong, healthy roach- 
will bo as good a bait as can he fountL Dace 
are undoubtedly preferred by friend Esox, but 
then they are much more tender and delicate 
than are roach, and consequently do not live so 
long when on tho hook. Small carp are very 
tough, and will last alive all day if carefully 
treated. Tench, I believe, are occasionally 
used, but never having tried them I can hardly 
speak from experience. Gudgeon are good, but 
cannot be obtained everywhere. Even perch 
(w'ith the back fin cut ofl) and young pike can 
be used when no other bait is to be procured, 
but I need hardly say I do not recommend 
either of these last. Frogs, worms, bits of 
bacon, leaden plummets, shoe-lifts, ^cket- 
knives, ct id <jenu8 omiic, arc among the delicacies 
patronised by this voracious monster. 

To bait the lino for gorge-fishing a baiting 
needle will be required, and the loop at the end 
gimp snood of the double hook used must be 
inserted in the eye of the needle. Hold the 
bait firmly in the left hand, with the head 
towards the operator’s wTist; then pass the 
needle underneath tho skin of tho fish, com¬ 
mencing at the shoulder and coming out a 
couple of inches or so (according to the size of the 
bait) from the tail. Draw the needle through and 
the gimp snood, leaving the hook at the 
shoulder of the bait Tho baited hook can then 
be fiistened to a trace, and the trace to the line. , 

Tho distance to be allowed between tho float 
and the bait will naturally depend on the depth 
of the stream. The bait should be about in 
mid-water. If the quill running through the cork 
of thefloat be drawn out,a hole will be left through 
which the line—before fastening on the trace— 
can be passed. A small ping of wood will easily 
)revent the float from slipping up or down the 
ine, and a float “ doctored” in this W'ay is far 
less likely to catch in weeds and roots when a 
fish is running ; and when an alteration in the 
depth is necessary, the change can be made in 
a moment. It will be found very convenient to 
have a small round piece of cork fixed—the 
hole and wooden plug will answer well for this 
—on the line about a foot above the float. This 
prevents the line between tho float and the 
top of tho rod from becoming entangled with the 
line below the float. 

In throwing out the line, particularly if the 
angler stands on the shore, ho must take care to 
be as gentle as possible and to avoid any 
approach to a jerk. The more careful he is over 
the bair, the longer will it live ; and on a cold 
raw winter’s day, or when bait is scarce, this is 
a consideration. 

When the disappearance of the float shows 


that a pike has seized the bait, the angler must 
be caretul to let the line rnn easily and freely 
through the rings, for even a slight check is aid; 
to cause tho fish to suspect that .something is 
wrong, and the angler will have the mortification 
of seeing his float suddenly reap^iear, and of 
knowing that through bis own carelessness he 
has lost what might possibly have been a good 
fish. It will not be well to allow the pike to 
pull tho lino off the reel himself when lie is 
running for his accustomed haunt to pouch his 
newly-caught prize, but the angler must hold 
his rod with one hand—balancing it against his 
hip—and with the other hand he must ease tho 
line off the winch, allowing a few coils of slack 
to provide against a sudden or unexpected 
movement on the part of the pike. When tho 
line ceases to run out, the angler will know that 
the pika has found his retreat where ho will 
proceed to gorge the bait. This operation takes 
from about four to seven minutes, according to 
circumstances: Having waited with wliat 

patience ho can command until he thinks the 
pike has duly swallowed tho bait, the angler 
must wind up the slack line on his winch and 
proceed to get on terms with his fish. It is an 
exciting moment when for the first time the 

ike is carefully drawn to the top of the water 

y the expectant angler. One glance is all ho 
gets, though, if the fish is a good one; for on 
catching siglit of the monster on the bank the 
pike rushes off into deep water. And now the 
tug commences, but unfortunately in gorge-fish¬ 
ing it is soon over. The pike becomes weaker 
and weaker after each successive run, and in a 
very short time allow's himself to bo towed into 
the open mouth of the landing-net; or, if that 
convenience is not at hand, to the gently-shelving 
shore where the water is shallow, and where the 
angler can lift him out. 

The hook being far down in the pike’s stomach, 
must be left where it is for the present, and I 
would caution the young angler against allowing 
his fingers to stray too near the teeth of his 
spoil. 

The bite of a pike, even though ho bo well- 
nigh dead, is no joke, as the teeth are set with 
a backward slope which rendoi's their hold 
on a careless finger doubly firm. The old hook 
having been removed from tho trace, and a fresh 
one baited and put on, the angler commences his 
search for another fish. 

There is one great objection to trolling with 
tho live gorge, and it is that every fish taken, 
no matter how small, must be killed. 

Snap-fishing is more sportsmnu-like, and a 
small fish can be turned into the water again 
to grow bigger and give sport on a future 
occasion ; but then snap-fishiug requires more 
' experience and more skill than the style I have 
just described. 

Spinning is the most scientific method of 
catching pike, and the young angler must in¬ 
deed persevere if he wishes—as I hope he docs 
—to become a thorough adept in this branch of 
angling. 

There is yet another method of taking—I will 
not say catching—pike, about which I must say 
a few words. 

The materials required are very simple ; just 
a strong pole, a noose of copper wire, a stout 
piece of cord, and a poachers heart. During 
tho month of April, or even March, when there 
is plenty of sun, the pike, intent on spawning 
operations, draw up small streams, or even 
ditches, out of the way of the more rapidly-flow¬ 
ing current of the main stream. In tlie middle 
of the day, when the sun is hot, they may bo 
seen basking on the surface of the water, asleep 
perhaps ; anyhow, still and easy of approach. 

This of all times is one when they should be 
spared, but poaching Vsagabonds, in the shape of 
men and boys, sneak along by the side of the 
water armed with the weapons alluded to, 
and snare every miserable fish they can see. 
Little they care whether the weight is reckoned b}’ 
pounds or by ounces, or whether spawning time 
is over or not. The harm, too, they arc doing to 
tlio future sport of the locality never enters their 
heads. To gratify their own selfish desires they 
destroy, not merely a few, but thousands of fisli 
in a day. Saxon. 
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HOW WE FACED DEATH. 


Bt the Author of “Some Boys who became Famous,” etc. 



I T was all Nesbitt’s doing. I never knew 
a fellow with a greater capacity for 
getting other people into trouble than 
Ralph Nesbitt, and that is saying a good 
deal. He was bom to it, I believe, for, 
from the day of his joining the school 
until he loft it, he was in hot water himself 
and kept us in it too. 

We were si)ending the usual summer 
holidays at a sequestered village within 
half a mile of some of the finest coast 
scenery in the south-west of England. 
By “ wo’’ I moan those boarders in the 
Ecv. Mr. Temple’s “select school for the 
sons of gentlemen ’’ who, in the terms of 
the agreement, went with the principal to 
the seaside at midsummer. But the “ we ’’ 
applies more particularly to the five 
fellows who slept in the room known as 
Jack Hastie’s. Jack himself slept in the 
room which bore his name, but I do not 
count him, because he and Ealph Nesbitt 
did not exactly hit it together, and he was 
not in the conspiracy. We were all new 
boys excepting Jack, about whom I should 
like to say a few words, for he deserves 
a tribute. 

Ho was a .sailor bom. As soon as he left 
our school he went to sea, having entered 
the merchant service. To see him, as I 
did, three years after that event, big,brown, 
and brilliant in his uniform, did one good. 
He rose rapidly, and is now the respected 
captain of one of the finest ocean-going 
steamers out of London. 

I never expect to meet a more genuine 
specimen of humanity, a better friend, or a 
kinder companion. 

Jack was a plain, straightforward, un- 
srmtimental feUow, bluff as a sailor ought 
to be, and ready for any amount of hard 
work and hard usage, both of which came 
to him soon enough, but not sooner than 
he ■ expected. Strange to say, this very 1 
quality of manly straightforwardness was 
the principal cause of the difference be¬ 
tween him and Nesbitt. To use a familiar 
phrase, Jack trod on Nesbitt’s toes fifty 
times a day without knowing it or mean¬ 
ing anything by it. 

For instance, when he stated that half 
the fellows who went to sea had no more 
claim to be considered sailors than Mr. | 
Temple’s youngest boy of three, because 
they had a false notion of what they would 
have to do, and wanted to be fine gentle¬ 
men, more after the style of young pirates 
in silly romances than fellows who were 
ready and willing to learn their business, ; 
Nesbitt bit his lip, and declared to us pri¬ 
vately his opinion that Jack only wished to 
jiick a quarrel with him. 

Now, the truth was, as we all knew, that j 
Nesbitt greedily devoured a certain class | 
of romance which dealt largely with the 


histories of young gentlemen who went 
about dressed in the most becoming man¬ 
ner, with half a dozen pistols stuck m their 
belt, and a crew of reckless rascals at their 
beck and call to do their dire behests ! We 
knew that from feeding upon such garbage 
Nesbitt had become somewhat wild in his 
talk, just about the time that it was ar¬ 
ranged that we should spend our vacation 
at the village of Eockfort. 

Ho began to talk to us in whispers of 
dark deeds that had been done in years 
gone by along the coast, and so filled our 
minds with the adventures of pirates and 
smugglers that we listened to him with 
bated breath, and dreamt of treasures hid¬ 


den away in caves awaiting a daring 
band of explorers, with Nesbitt at their 
head! 

I may say that from the day he entered 
the school his mind had been running 
strongly on these subjects, but when he 
heard that so favourable a spot had been 
chosen as Eockfort for the summer outing, 
he began deliberately to plan an CKpedition- 
to the eaves that were well knoivn to exist 
along that rugged coast. 

He took from his box his favourite vo¬ 
lume of the lives of certain Sea Adven¬ 
turers, and drew from them all the infor¬ 
mation he required as to cave explorations. 
Pirates and smugglers had of necessity 
much to do with the caves on the coasts 
which they frequented, and many stories' 
were current of treasures hidden in thes» 

I places beyond the reach of any but the 
accomplices themselves. 

One of the first things Nesbitt did, even 
before we set out for Eockfort, was to dra-w 
up a solemn bond of secrecy, which under 
the most awful pains and penalties was 
assented to by us. We were to be shot as 
traitors if we divulged a word of the plan 
to Jack Hostie, and so far, I think, ■we 
I were all true to our pledge, for Jack cer¬ 
tainly did not hear from us of the project. 

I An old rusty flint pistol, which had been 
I purchased by Nesbitt for a shilling in some 
back street in Portsmouth, did duty for 
the insi^ia of power when we set onr 
names smemnly to the written declaration, 

I and accepted the death sentence as one ta 


















be richly merited by anyone betraying the 
secret. 

Nesbitt had on at the time the costume 
irbich he intended wearing as captain of 
the expedition; a dark velvet smoking- 
cap, with a broad band of rusty gold lace 
ronnd it, a crimson sash, very much the 
worse for wear, in which was stuck a | 
broad-bladed jack-knife, and the flint pistol ' 
which, for the sake of adding to the iiujios- 
ing character of the ceremony, lay u{>on 
the table before him as be sat to receive 
oar signatures. 

One of our number stood as a sentry at 
the door to give warning of the approach 
of an enemy, and, as soon as footstei^ 
were heard and Jack's name was men¬ 
tioned, away went velvet cap and crimson i 
«ub, jack-knife and rusty pistol, into 
Nesbitt's box, and we all set ourselves to 
I look as though nothing was on foot. 

! “ I don't want to pry into your secrets, j 

I youngster,” Jock said to me afh'rwards, 
with a bread smile on his pleasant face, 
“bat if Balph Nesbitt is stufling you with 
rubbish just take care. You may tell him 
from me, if you lik(% that he is what the 
, old French-master called him, ‘ one big j 
Kttlc fool.’ ” I 

, I’erhsps he was, but there was something 

I very attractive alwut the red sash and the 
I black velvet smoking-cap, and he had | 

' talked so grandly about wbut he hud done 
in other places before be came to our school, 
that we were fairly captivated, and thought 
it no small honour to be called to such 
distiaguished service. 

Before we left he provided himself with 
teveial halls of string, five spx!rm candles, 
and two boxes of matches. These were 
necessary, he explsinerl to us, in ease the | 
caves should be of con-siderable depth, so 
as to avoid the possibility of losing our 
way in their far-reaching jrassages. Kvery 
tpare moment was utilised iu rending up 
the subject from the library of mythical sea 
adventurers already mentioned, and, as we 
listened in secret to the thrilling victories 
achieved by laels of our age, who appa- 
fcnlly knew everything and braved every- 
' thing, we certainly became more animated 
and less doubtful about the success of 
Nesbitt’s adventure. 

1 have reason to believe that it was a 
great misfortune for Nesbitt when Ids 
psrents gave him that name of Kalj>h. 
tlTien he was old enough to read of such 
characters as “ Halph the Rover ” he 
hsame deeply impressed with the neces¬ 
sity of doing something worthy of the 
name he bore. In person he was small 
snd slight, with fair, curling hair, and a 
fw as mild as that of a painted cherub. 

No one who was not in the secret would ever 
imagine that he possessed such an ambi¬ 
tion as that of exploring caves. The Rev. 
ilr. Temple thought him the mildest boy 
in the school, littTo dreaming that he had 
us all under his spell, by the red sash and 
the flint pistol, backed by that awful de¬ 
claration of secrecy which now bore our 
•Ignatures! 

At length we went to Rockfort, a pretty 
ullage iu a sheltered bay, where the blue 
Waters broke in creamy foam on the smooth 
sandy beach. Rsistward the rocks rose 
abruptly until they reached a height of 
tnore than three hundred feet, and at the 
base of those cliffs were vast caves, which, 
strange to say, had not been explored of 
late years—so Nesbitt told us. Our house 
stood half a mile from the beach, and be¬ 
tween stretched pleasant fields, where 
cricket could be played when we had 
hnished our morning bathe. Jack Hastio 
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was in his element. Between swimming 
and boating, for both of which he had Mr. 
Temple’s special permissiou, he looked in a 
week's time as though he had been at sea 
all his life. 

Meanwhile Ralph the explorer was busy. 
There was an old sailor named Winton, 

I who supplied us writh fish, and from him 
Nesbitt learned more wonderful particulars 
of the coast than ever appeared iu history. 


It was only fair that such valuable testi¬ 
mony as Winton’s should be rewarded, 
and Ralph accordingly tipped him, as a sort 
of retaining fee. Finding a market for 
his yams as well as for his fish, Winton 
spun them to suit Nesbitt’s tastes. 

Winton spoke constantly of Morton’s 
Cave. W’e had all heard of it, and it was 
true that in the early jiart of the present 
century one Morton, a daring smuggler. 



No Boat could live In the Boiling 8 urf."—7S1. 
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had made it a hiding-place for contraband 
goods, and it was supposed that after his 
death, which happened in a fray with some 
Customs officers, much valuable booty had 
either been removed by his accomplices, or 
swept out to sea in a storm. Morton’s 
Cave was easily reached by walking along 
the beach a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
and as it was a large cave it could be ex¬ 
plored at any time of the day with ease. 
The morning light, however, was the best, 
and Nesbitt confided to us the resolve he 
had made to start at four o’clock some 
morning, make his exploration, and bo 
back before the household rose at half-past 
seven. We were all willing to accompany 
him, although we could have wished that 
the hour was less outrageously early. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that 
Jack Hastie was a sound sleeper. Once 
fairly off you might throw him over the 
house, he used to say; and, without going 
quite so far as that, I think you might make 
a good deal of noise in the room without 
waking him. Our plana were quickly set¬ 
tled. The house was long and low, and it 
was easy to drop from our bedroom win¬ 
dow to the turf beneath without waking 
any one. Then twenty minutes’ sharp run 
in the cool morning sir would bring us 
within sight of Morton’s Cave. 

1 shall never forget Nesbitt coming to 
each one of us separately as we walked 
back from cricket one warm day jin the 
be^ning of August, and whispering mys¬ 
teriously in our ears these words—“ To¬ 
morrow morning at daybreak be ready! ” 


CUAlTEll II. 

It very much enlivens the dulness of a 
remote watering-place to have an adven¬ 
ture on hand such as we had just now. 
The thought of getting up with the sun 
was quite a novelty, but the occasion was 
one which kept most of us awake the 
greater part of the night as well. When 
we dropped asleep it was more a restless 
dozing than our usnal sound slumbers, and 
the result was that we woke one another 
half a dozen times before midnight, and 
overslept ourselves when wo ought to have 
been awake. But Balph Nesbitt woke 
about half-past four o’mock, and jumped 
up immediately, feeling somewhat ashamed 
of himself for having slept so long, it being 
a point of honour with the ymmg gentle¬ 
man whose aaquaintance he had made in 
the “Juvenile Library” to sleep on great 
occasions with one eye open. However, 
wo were soon up and dressed, for now that 
the affair had come to the point of action 
we were all as eager for adventure as Nes¬ 
bitt himself. 

The only unfortunate circumstance was 
that in trying to get through the window 
Platt’s knee kicked the support that kept 
it up, for it had no ropes, and it would 
most certainly have come rattling down 
with an awful crash but for Holt, who, at 
the risk of crushing his hand, rushed for¬ 
ward and stopped it. We all stood aghast, 
feeling certain that Jack Hastie must be 
awakened by the noise, but, though he 
turned uneasily in his bod, and seemed for 
a moment as if he might wake up, he 
soon settled to sleep soundly again—more 
soundly, if possible, than before. We took 
the precaution of holding the window up 
by turns, and then the last one out, who 
was Nesbitt, used the support with great 
caution, withdrawing it gently, and lower¬ 
ing the window from the outside by the 
aid of my back, upon which he stood. 

“ Now, boys, forward 1 ” whispered 
C iptain Balph, taking out of his pocket 


the pistol he had concealed there, and 
pointing it in the direction of the distant 
cliff, and away wc scampered as noiselessly 
as we could. He remained behind a 
moment to survey the house, and to adjust 
the black velvet cap. He also took the 
opportimity of putting on the sash, which 
added so much to his appearance. We 
shouted to him as soon as wo were well 
clear of the house, “ Bravo, captain! ” 
“ Heath or Victory! ” and so forth, much 
to his delight. 

“ Now, my men, we must move with 
caution,” he said, as he came up with us; 
“ it won’t do to go rushing about like a lot 
of children. Let me go first, and obey my 
orders in everything. Halt! ” 

This last order was to try us. We pulled 
up hardly in exact militaiy style, but still 
we pulled up. 

“ That won’t do, men. Bressup! Eyes 
front! Now then, double! ” and away we 
went in capital style, Nesbitt leading us, 
pistol in hand, loolong every inch a juvenile 
sea adventurer—of the Fleet-street type! 

A quarter to five on an August morning, 
with the grey mists hanging over the 
ohffs, and away in the south-west over the 
broken sea. The larks singing merrily, 
but no human sound to break the stillness. 
Below us lies the village, with here and 
there a thin column of smoke from a fish¬ 
erman’s hut, to tell of some early toilers 
in the deep who are already preparing for 
their work, A breeze that seems to grow 
fresher as we proceed, the white waves 
breaking over the rocks and upon the 
beach, every ninth wave or so coining 
thundering in. The water is well out, at 
all events, and now we pass the headland, 
from which we can see the famous cave, 
in which so much interest at present 
centres. 

Another five minutes’ running and clam¬ 
bering bring;s us to Morton’s Cave itself, 
and we draw up upon the shingle with a 
good deal of noisy laughter, waiting for 
our captain’s orders. Ho is very busy 
arranging the candles and cord. 

“ Now, men, we must have a look-out in 
case of danger. Martin, you stand here, 
and keep a warp look-out. If any danger 
appears, pull this string. I will hold the 
other end of it in my hand, so as to keep 
up the communication.” 

“All right, captain! ” answered Martin, 
who entered heartily into the adventure, 
and showed his wUlinguess to help by 
accepting the tamo post of sentry. If there 
had been one of the Boy’s Own artists 
present he could have made a good sketch 
of the scene as we filed into the cave. 
Captain Balph, as we all called him, looked 
quite picturesque in his velvet cap and 
crimson sash. He was obliged to thrust 
his pistol into his sash, as he had occupa¬ 
tion for both hands now, between the 
string and the candle. We lit up our 
candles as soon as we were sheltered from 
the wind, which was blowing right into 
the cave, and growing stronger as the 
morning advanced. It did not take long 
to conclude our arrangements, and then, 
with a good deal of merriment, we followed 
the captain at the word “ Forward! ” 

The cave bad at one time been much 
larger, evidently. Great boulders lay at 
its mouth, the result of the storms of by¬ 
gone winttrs, and the shingle was being 
gradually piled up at the back of the cave, 
by the action of the sea. so that the pas¬ 
sages, if ever there were any, had been 
blocked by the accumulation of stones. It 
was a wide and deep cave, well suited for 
the purposes of smuggling in days gone 


by, but useless for any purpose in its pre¬ 
sent condition. 

Captain Balph made an examination of 
the cave’s mouth, but failed to find any 
trace of what might be called its throat. 
This, so far from discouraging him, made 
him hope for a more brilliant discovery 
than he had even imagined. 

“ That explains why no recent explora¬ 
tions were made,” he said, os he paused in 
his attempts. “ Morton and his men had 
their secret passages, known only to them¬ 
selves. It only remains for us to find 
them. No doubt, when they had hidden 
their treasures, they built up the mouth of 
that particular passage, and no one has 
been able to discover its existence. Each 
man must take a separate position, wher¬ 
ever ho thinks best, and see whether, by 
removing the stones, he can come upon 
an entrimee. There may be more tW> 
one!” 

So wo set to work heartily for a time, 
taking the shingle out by hmdfuls, until 
the unusual work made us all feel hungry 
and somewhat tired. 

“We must give Martin a turn at this. 
Hero, Chambers” (that is the present 
chronicler), “ relieve Martin on sentry for 
a short time,” said Captain Balph; and 
right glad I was to do so. Martin was not 
sorry to change places; besides, it was 
much warmer inside than out. I felt the 
change immediately. The wind had consi¬ 
derably freshened, and the water had risen 
much higher; indeed, we could not stay 
where we were very much longer, so I 
called out to the captain, 

“Tide rising, sir—another ton minutes, 
and we must bo off.” 

“ What is the time ? ” he asked. 

“ A quarter to six,” I answered. 

“ How the time flies to be sure! ” Yes, 
it had flown with wonderful rapidity, but 
then we had been hard at work for some 
time, and there is nothing like hard work 
to moke the time fly. 

Another ten minutes, and the water had 
risen to within fifty yards of us. The 
water, too, was getting quite rough, and a 
dull, angry-looking horizon seemed to pre¬ 
sage a storm. 

“ We ought to start at once, captain,” I 
said, anxiously, and he paused in his la¬ 
bours and looked out. 

“ Como, my men; we must leave our 
work for the present, but there is no doubt 
that on our next visit we may hope to dis¬ 
cover the road to wealth.” It was a great 
disappointment to us to have to leave our 
work just then, but we obeyed, walking 
out somewhat dejectedly, and, it must be 
confessed, a trifle crestf^en. Balph did 
not consider it necessary for ns to go back 
in military order; indeed, he took off his 
sash and put the pistol in his pocket as- 
soon as the search was over. We struggled 
on over the rooks and shingle un^ we 
came in sight of the nose of rock that hid 
the village from sight. 

It had never occurred to Balph, and it 
certainly never entered any one else’s mind, 
that the incoming tide would reach that 
point much sooner than the i>art of the 
beach where we had been. Already the 
water washed the base of the cliff angrily 
enough, and it was impossible for any of 
us to attempt the experiment of getting 
round. It ffid not dawn upon us for some 
moments that we had been caught in a 
trap ; but when we realised that escape in 
that direction was impossible, we began to 
feel a little alarmed. Our captain grew 
visibly pale. “We cannot get back for 
hours yet,” he said, gloomily; “our ab- 
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sence will bo discovered, and there will bo 
a pretty to-do I ” 

All this sounded so shockingly unroman- 
tio that it made us feel how very stupid we 
had been, and how completely Italph had 
misled us. Wo were yet to learn the terri¬ 
ble truth that no part of the beach was free 
from the siirging waves, and that they beat 
into Morton's Cave with great force. The 
wind, too, was freshening, and it wius plain 
to see that a storm from the south-west wiis 
brewing. We walkcsl biick to the cave, 
and beyond it, but nowhere was there the 
least chance of escape. Slowly, but all too 
swiftly, the water was coming in. “ Can 
it be possible that the tide comes into the 
caver ” I asked, as the terrible thought sud¬ 
denly occurred to mo. We all IcMjked at one 
another aghast. I ran in, and examined 
the shingle that lay fan best from the sea. 
It was wet, all cxcopt the uppermost 
stones. My knees shook, my heart throb¬ 
bed, my throat felt for a moment as though 
I were being strangUsl. My eyes grew 
dim, and 1 leant against the side of the 
rock to recover myself. “ Boys I ’’ I ex¬ 
claimed, “we are in great danger I The 
water comes into the cave, and if the wea¬ 
ther gets any wilder there is no chance for 
us, we shall be washed out! ” 

“ What! ” cried Ralph, “ you don’t 
mean it ? ’’ 

“ I do. Look at these stones, they are 
quite wet underneath," 

“ That may be from the dripi>ing of 
water from overhead; water constantly 
drops from oaves." 

We examined the roof of the cave, but 
found it rounded and smooth, evidently 
from the action of the water. There was 
no hope. We were imprisoned, and it was 
impossible at such an early hour of the 
morning that any ono would be near at 
hand who could hear our cries. Ralph 
was at his wits’ ends. He seemed to lose 
all self-possession, and ran wildly up and 
down outside the cave, looking for a way 
of escape. “ Let us all set to and shout,’’ 
I suggested, os the only thing I could 
think of; “ some one may be passing along 
the cliff, and may hear us.” So we began 
shouting. The wind was blowing from 
the sea, in the right direction for carrying 
sound, but it was so unlikely that any one 
would be astir at that early hour, that it 
seemed only like catching at a straw. We 
shouted orirselvcs hoarse, and then in blank 
despair looked out towards the angry sea. 
The waves came in, boiling and seething, 
tossing their white foam high in the air as 
they broke upon the ridge of rocks, which 
thev were fast covering. Our faces as we 
looked at ono another were ghastly. We 
were too terrified even to cry. Thoughts 
of other scenes came crowding into my 
mind. Like flashes of fight in the dark¬ 
ness, thoughts of the past gleamed in rapid 
succession, and I felt as men do when the 
waters are closing roimd them, and they 
see in an instant their whole past life in 
review. 

Poor little Holt had sank down on the 
shingle, and was weeping and trembling 
with t^or. I went over to him, and 
knelt down beside him. “ Be a brave man, 
Sydney,’’ I said, with trembling Up; “ God 
can see us even here, and may yet send 
some one to help us.’’ He tinned round 
and looked at me piteously. “ If I could 
only say good-bye to mother I wouldn’t 
mindsomuch.but to die now! ’’he faltered, 
as he looked out ahead and saw the angry 
waters coming in with deadly haste. 
“I’ll do what my mother told me,” he 
whispered through his tears; “ I’ll ask God 


to help us. She says He can hear our 
prayers; ” and with clasped hands and 
closed eyes the poor little fellow offered 
up a silent prayer for deliverance, in which 
my own he^ joined. 

The others had been watching us, and 
though from natural timidity there was no 
sound of prayer from any lip, yet He who 
bears the heart’s desire, “ uttered or unex¬ 
pressed,” knew that each one of us was 
pleading for mercy and deliverance. Still 
the waters came on, ever nearer and nearer; 
the morning advanced, and already wo 
calculated that the household would bo 
waking, and possibly missing us; but 
long ere they could discover our where¬ 
abouts, the sea would have covered us, and 
washed us away. It was terrible to sit 
there and watch the incoming sea; terrible 
to see it creep on until it £ove us u^ to 
the cave’s mouth. We grew sick and faint, 
and yet no help appeal either upon land 
or sea. 

- • 

CHAPTER III. 

R.\i.Fn stood with his back against the 
side of the cave, and his bead drooping. 

“Boys!” he exclaimed, presently, “I 
never Ukc to give up as long as there is 
hope, but we cannot expect to be rescued 
now. I only ask you to forgive mo for 
leading you into this. If I could save 
your lives by giving up my own I would 
do so gladly. Oh, what a silly fool I have 
been! I ought to have found out all about 
the tides before I brought you here.” 

“ Ralph,” said I, as the spokesman of 
the others, “wo have all been foolish 
together, but it’s too late now to talk 
about it. Let us hold ono another by the 
hand and wait for the end! ” and then it 
seemed as if our long restrained feelings 
could not bo checked, for we all burst into 
passionate weeping. Home, and all that 
was dear to ns, came as bitter memories 
to toll us how dear a thing fife is. All the 
past in our lives came crowding in to tell 
us how solemn a thing death is. Only one 
comfort, or strength, or stay, can ever 
avail at such a time, and I grieve to say 
wo had but a dim idea of where that com¬ 
fort could be found. Still our fears drove 
us to continue pleading, though our prayers 
seemed all in vain. 

How long wo remained in this fearful 
suspense I cannot tell, for though there 
was more than one watch amongst us we 
did not seem to give much heed to the 
time. The advancing waves now touched 
our feet, as they sent their broken water 
far up the beach, but we had determined 
to remain outside the cave as long as it 
was possible to do so. We were doomed 
to a terrible disappointment! Platt cried 
out that ho could see a sail, and to our 
inexpressible joy we saw a fishing-boat 
round the headland, and with well-filled 
canvas dance over the troubled waters. We 
shouted and screamed and waved our 
handkerchiefs so frantically that at length 
the men in the boat heard ns and saw our 
danger. How can I describe our joy as we 
saw the boat put about as though she 
would come to our rescue ? How shall I 
describe our disappointment as we heard 
them shout to us a few minutes later, “ No 
boat could live in such a sea over those 
rocks. Hold on together, and we’ll see 
what we can do. Get into the cave! ” and 
at the bow of the boat we could see old 
Winton, looking horror-stricken. 

The boat was soon plunging through 
the waves again towards the village, and 
as we saw it disappear round the head¬ 
land we felt as though our last hope had 


vanished. Yet they had said that they 
would do what they could for us—but what 
could they do ? Our part was to do as we 
were told, so we wont into the cave and 
waited—wanted nntU the water had risen 
even to our feet where wo stood,anduntil the 
spray from the waves covered us. It was 
now impossible to stand near the mouth of 
the cave, the force of the breakers was so 
great. They dashed and foamed and broke 
against the rook, making our hearts trem¬ 
ble vifith their roar, and the freshening 
wind carried the spray high up the face of 
the cliff. At length we heard voices; where 
we could not teS. Between the thunders 
of the breakers we could distinctly hear 
people shouting, and once I thought I 
could hear my name. 

“Let us hold hands, and I will go out 
as far as I can,” I said ; and, suiting the 
action to the word, whilst there was oppor¬ 
tunity with a receding wave, I ran out to 
the front, the others holding me like a 
living chain. 

“ Hold on below! ” came ringing on the 
air like a glad sound of hope. 

“ Ay, ay! ” I answered ; but my heart 
was too full, and the wind swept the sound 
away. It was Jack Hastie's voice I heard. 
There was always something about his 
voice to depend upon, but never so much 
as now. Before 1 could run back, a wave 
broke and swept me to the very end of the 
cave. I got up bruised, but happy. “ I 
hear Jack Hastie's voice! ” I cri^ “ 'We 
arc saved! ” 

But not yet. Crouching back as far as 
was possible in the save, the water began 
to wash over us. Clinging to each other 
with might and main, we yet felt that we 
could not resist the sweep of the water 
much longer. Yet I was far less terri¬ 
fied, for Jack Hastie was on the cliff above, 
and he would not let us perish if his stout 
arm could help it. 

After a time, so terribly long that I dare 
not think of it, we saw a figure come right 
down into the water in front of the cave. 
It was Jack himself, who had been lowered 
down by a stout rope from above. The 
next wave swept him right in to where we 
stood. 

“Courage, boys! Hold together for a 
few minutM,longer, you will be all right! ” 
he gasped, as he dashed the water from his 
face. “ Here, Holt, you are the youngest 
and smallest,” and he seized Sydney fiiMy 
round the waist. 

Then Jack walked out to the front of the 
cave, and the rope was cautiously pulled 
up. This process was slow, but it was the 
only one possible. 

Fortunately, another rope was soon 
fetched by those on the rocks above, and a 
stalwart fisherman came down to aid Jack. 

Nesbitt was the last to ascend. He 
never spoke a word during the entire ope¬ 
ration. His black velvet smoking-cap 
looked draggled and wet; his face wore a 
dejected look; and when he was hauled up 
on to the dtff and faced the entire house¬ 
hold, Mr. iremple and all, he threw himself 
down on the ground, like one overwhelmed 
with grief. 

It was no time to enter into explana¬ 
tions. 'We were shivering, and almost 
numbed with the cold; but Mr. Temple 
uttered just a few words of thankfulness 
to Btim who had guided the deliverers in 
their search and saved us from a horrible 
death, and then we went hi^me. 

Ralph had a long interview with Mr. 
Temple that evening, but we never heard 
the partioulara. To each of us separately 
the master said a few solemn words, and 
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then the matter was by general consent 
allowed to drop, as bemg too terrible to 
form the subject of general conversation. 
We learned, however, that Jack Hastie had 
had his suspicion aroused by our myste¬ 
rious prooe<Ming8 in the room, and had 
discovered that Balph wanted to explore 
Morton’s Cave. When he woke on the 
eventful morning and found that we had 
disappeared, he remembered (what we 
were so foolishly ignorant of) that the tide 
would probably hem us in, and he rave the 
alarm. The rescuing party arrived just as 
the boatmen had landed on the beach and 
were making signals as to our position, so 
that by that providential circumstance we 
were rescued from a watery grave. 

History repeats itself. The following 
account appeared in a Plymouth paper of 
March in the present year:— 

“ Some boys were playing on the beach 
in front of Plymouth Hoe on Monday 
afternoon, when uey entered a cave in the 
rocks, and remained there until the tide, 
which flowed with unusual rapidity be¬ 
cause of the gale, completely hemmed 
them in. Their screams were heard from 
the rood above, and hundreds of people, 
who had been watching the efforts to salve 
the steamer Hankow, assembled. The 
waves were dashing furiously upon the 
rocks and running into the cave, at the 
bock of which the terrified lads were 
crouching. No boats could live in the surf, 
and it was manifest that in a few minutes 
the boys’ cries would be finally silenced. 
Hopes were procured, and two seafaring 
men— George Andrews and Thomas Penny 
—were lowered over the precipitous rocks 
above the cave’s mouth through the seeth¬ 
ing spray, and allowed themselves to be 
washed by waves into the cave far enough 
to seize a boy, when they were hauled up. 
This was repeated until, amid ringing 
cheers, the last boy was drawn through 
the waves to the road. A collection was 
made among the crowd, and thirty shil¬ 
lings imme^tely presented to the two 
courageous men.” 

THE BND. 



THE TRIAD. 

By the Author of “ The Bots of 
Highfieli),” etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

z had sundry hints as to what was 
going on, but we were not satisfied 
at being so completely left out in the cold. 
The doctor’s suspicion all centred in the 
long room, and some of lu there thought 
that an effort ought to be made to do our 
own detective work. It would be useless 
to talk to either Lander or Bedford about 
such a thing, but we thought we might 
mention our views to Percy Woodhouse. I 
acted as spokesmem, and he immediately 
fell in with our views. It was the very 


thing, he said, and ought to have been done 
long ago. Accordingly it was arranged 
that we should form ourselves into a 
“ watch committee,” unknown to the 
majority of the boys, and take it in turns 
to keep awake for certain watches. 

To accomplish this end we adopted a 
plan that was both simple and successful. 
We first arranged that we four committee¬ 
men should sleep as near each other as 
possible. We hiul all separate bods, but it 
was not difficult to purchase an exchange, 
especially as we said it had something to 
do with discovering the secret of Blair’s 
books. By this means I moved to the other 
end of the room, and our four beds were 
now on a line. We next established a sys¬ 
tem of telegraphy between the four beds, 
and adopted a code of cyphers. This was 
done by tying a stout cord round the right 
wrist, not so tightly as to stop the oircma- 
tion, but sufficient to prevent the cord 
from slipping off. Two of ns were to re¬ 
main awake for a couple of hours ; the old 
church dock would guide us as to the time. 
The watchers were constantly to signal one 
another by puUing the cord, so as to ensure 
both remaining awake, and also to keep 
up the spirits of the committee. 

We easily arranged our conversational 
code. Two pulls meant, “Are you awake?” 
Two in reply meant, “Yes, wide awake.” 
One, “ Yes, but very sleepy.” These went 
a long way in our conversations, and were 
repeated about every two minutes. At the 
end of the watch the two sleepers were 
awaked by pulling gently at their string. 
We had to be cautious, for a vigorous pull 
might sprain a wrist and cause more dis¬ 
turbance than would be pleasant. All our 
plans having been arranged, we began that 
very night. 

It was the night but one before the 
examination. Our beds were nearest the 
door, we could therefore see a figure mov¬ 
ing, although we could not distinguish a 
face in the dark. It was arranged that in 
the event of any boy leaving the room the 
entire committee was to be owed instantly. 
We drew lots, and mine was the second 
watch with Woodhouse. At about half¬ 
past eleven the telegraph began working, 
and I responded, although heavy witii 
sleep. I answered Percy’s inquiry as to 
being wide awake with two pulls, although 
I felt dreadfully inclined to nvc but one. 
He gave me no rest. If it had not been 
for him I should have dropped off to sleep 
again in less than a minute, but he proved 
a capital watchman. Fortunately, we did 
not spend a fruitless time. When we had 
been about an hour awake, some one shuf¬ 
fled out of bed, and a white figure moved 
down the room and passed out of it. 

My heart beat an exciting time, and I 
was in a decidedly clammy state as I 
watched the retreating figure. The tele¬ 
graph ran a chance of doing some mischief 
with the strain put upon it, and I wonder 
that no one’s wrist was dislocated. 

The entire committee was now in at¬ 
tendance, and a whispered inquiry was 
made as to the best thing to be done. 

“ m bolt the door! ” said Woodhouse; 
“that will settle matters.” 

He did so, and then feeling that his bird 
was caged, he could not withstand the 
temptation of calling the whole room to 
share in his triumph. It was pitch dark, 
but by groping about from bed to bed, 
and palling and shaking the sleepers, it 
gradually dawned upon the whole room 
mat the offender was discovered. 

There was a good deal of whispering 
going on, but we were all silenced by hear¬ 
ing a tapping at the door. 


“Hoi ho! ” said Woodhouse, ^ing up 
to the bolted door and speaking in a low 
tone to the person outade. “Yon are 
there, are yen ? ” 

“ Open the door immediately! ” was the 
whispered reply. 

‘•Not likely! Who are you, and where 
do you come from? And what are you 
after at this hour of the night ? ” 

“ It’s Doctor PottlewellT ” 

“ Never! ” exclaimed Percy Woodhouse, 
unbolting the door. 

“ What does all this mean, Wood- 
house?” inquired the doctor, seeing with 
surprise the whole room in commotion. 

“ We have discovered the thief, sir! 
Duncan and I were awake, and saw hiin go 
out,” said Percy, in great glee. 

The doctor offiy asked another question. 
“ Is Lander in the room ? ” he inquired. 

Lander did not reply; in fact, he was 
not to be found, and we felt that his sin 
had foimd him out. The doctor had a 
dark lantern in his hand, which threw a 
very feeble light in the room. 

“ Slip on a few things, Woodhouse, and 
come to my room, I may want both you 
and Duncan, ” he added, and we began to 
throw our things on us wildly. “ When 
you are dressed let some one bolt the door 
after you, so that whoever is out cannot 
enter again until wo return,” he added. 
He had only told us two to follow him, but 
whilst we were dressing, two other fellows 
who had succeeded in dressing before ns 
slipped out of the room. 

“ The doctor does not want yon, who¬ 
ever you are! ” said Percy, but they dis¬ 
appeared in the darkness. 

We made the fellows bolt the door 
behind us, and then we went noiselessly to 
the doctor’s room. He was waiting for us, 
and closed the door gently when we were 
inside. Being an old bachelor, he used 
his bedroom as a study, and it had double 
doors for warmth and quiet. He now ex¬ 
plained to us that he was going to the 
schoolroom in search of Lander, and he 
wanted us to stand between the outer and 
inner doors, and keeping the outer one 
partly open, to watch for any one who might 
pass that way in his absence. The night 
was warm, but standing there on such a 
duty in the small hours made my teeth 
chatter. 

“ You don’t mean to say you are 
frightened! ” whispered Percy Woodhouse, 
in whose voice I thought I could detect a 
slight tremor. 

“ N-o ! ” I stammered, “ not frightened, 
but I really wish it was all over.” 

“ So do I,” was his whispered answer. 

We had not long to wait Peeping 
through the half-open door, we plainly saw 
a white figure approaching us, and in its 
arms were books which had been abstracted 
from the schoolroom below. The figure 
passed us with measured tread, and ad¬ 
vanced in the direction of the belfry. 

The belfry was a turret-shaped wing of 
the building, used chiefly as a lumber- 
room. The original monastery bell had, of 
course, disappeared, but in its stead a 
school-bell had been placed on the flat 
square leads which formed the roof. This 
roof was only to be reached by climbing 
the ladder which led to the trapdoor, and 
then, having pushed the door back in its 
groove, by springing up and raising the 
body by the arms until a hold was obtained 
for the knees. It was not a very difficult 
feat for a strong boy, but the danger of 
falling from the almost unprotected roof 
was so great that I never thought any of 
the fellows would dare to venture ontude, 
especially at night. 
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The retreating 6gure passed into the 
belfry, we following, and clutching the 
books under its arm, it ran up the ladder, i 
pushed back the the trapdoor, as if it were ! 
accustomed to do so, and then swinging I 
itself forward, disappeared from sight. ! 

A cry of horror from me was choked by 
a hand being placed over my mouth. The 
doctor's dark lantern gave us sufficient 
light to sev‘ one another by, and the first 
fsei 9 I saw were those of the “ Triad." 

" Boys, as you value young Blair's life, 
do not utter n sound," the doctor said, in 
a whisper, “ If we allow him to follow 
his own course, the chances are all in 
hvour of bis coming down soon. A sound 
may cost him his life." 

Lander and Benson came forward to the 
fc"jt of the ladder, and we aU waited 
breathlessly. In a short time Charlie 
Blair appeared, and, swinging himself on 
to the ladder, prepare*! to descend. When 
he had got down ncdf way be stoppe*!, and 
then begnn to ascend again. Lainler 
jumped forward, ran up after him, threw 
his arms round him, and they both came ' 
rolling down together in our midst. 

The little somnambulist received a shock 
which brought on a serious illness, and 
Charlie lay at death's door for weeks. His 
oi.'ther nursed him through it like the I 
noble httle woman she was, and she lived ' 


to see him an ornament to the profession of 
medicine, which he adopted. 

The "Triad” won all the prizes that 
were to be won, and before we separated 
for the holidays a subscription was set on 
foot for Charlie Blair, which, with one 
thing and another, amounted to close upon 


fifty pounds by the time the list was 
closed. 

As to the other fellows who were then at 
Old Nunworth, Percy Woodhouso and the 
rest, I may have another story to tell some 
other time, if you core to hear it. 

THE SDIS. 


A Perilous Moment. 



THE BOLSTER FIGHT. 

►mi:, hHp me, Muse, 
for I wc'uld sing 
The glories of a 
famous fight, 
Lend me aquilt from 
rha-bus' wing 
That 1 may tell 
the taU- aright. 


The night wa.ssiUnt 
the tomb, 
TlM'iniorm'ter at 
thirty-four, 
W'hen all the boys 
fri*m “ 17 " 


room 

C’rcM slowly down 
the corridor. 


No helmets shone upon their heads, 

Their hands grasped neither sword nor 
spear, 

For weapons they had robbed their beds 
Of pillows, bolsters, and such gear. 

Toward.s No. 10 ” they slowly glide, 

The foe is takim unaware, 

W’hilst many a bolster, deftly shied. 

Goes swiftly whirling through the air. 

Thus mdc-ly waked from placid sleep, 

As one boy “No. 19 ” arose, 

Aad with a wild and furious leap 
They threw themselves upon their foes. 

Blow follows blow, thwa«:k follovr.s thwack. 
And many a pillow’s side is split, 

Slippers arc shied and then shied back, 

As fast as summer swallows Hit. 


Poor Jones, who’s always out of luck. 
Goes backward o’er a hidden chair, 

And Brown, before he’d time to duck 
Is sent to lie beside him there. 

Prudence is utterly forgot, 

.Shrilly tlieir eager voices sound, 

Loud shouts and yells greet everj’ shot 
Which lays some victim on the ground. 

The fight grows hot; those who defend 
Give Wfiy before superior force, 

Until it pleased kind Fate to send 
Aid fix)iii an unexpected source. 

For hark! a footstep on the stair, 

A candle, sheds its warning glow, 

And friend and foe are soon aware 
Tliat they must meet a common foe. 
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Into their beds the vanquished leap 
And pop their lieads beneath the clothes, 
"Whilst snores, the sign of soundest sleep, 
Come fast and loud from every nose. 


In vain ; for the victorious force 
Are mucli too late to beat retreat, 

So Fate must even take its course, 

And they the master’s eye must meet. 


But I will stop, I do not wish 
To sing the sorrows that ensued, 
To paint the cane’s recurring swish, 
I will not on such scenes intrude. 


Enough that each and all had cause 
To rue the pleasures of that night, 

And memory will make them pause 
Before they have another fight! 

Paul Blake. 


CALCULATING BOYS. 


A moxo calculating hoys a prominent, though 
j^rha^»3 not the most prominent place, 
must DO accorded to Zemh Colburn, who was 
bom in America in 1804 and died in 1839. Ho 
has left an autobiography behind him, from 
which we learn that it was when ho was about 
one month under six years of ago that the verj' 
remarkable gift with which he was endowed 
first attracted attention. 

His father was employed at a joiner’s work¬ 
bench, and little Zerah was playing among the 
chips on the floor when lie began to say to him¬ 
self, “5 times 7 arc 35, 6 times 8 are 48,” 
and so on. His father’s attention was arrested, 
and he laid down his work to question the little 
fellow, who Imd only liad about six weeks* 
schooling. Mr. Colburn at first thought the. 
child had picked un alittle of tiiemultiplication 
table by memory irom hearing other children 
repeat it. Tho more he questioned, however, 
the more astonished he became, for the little one 
knew the multiplication table a.s usually taught 

? [nite porfoctly, and,when going beyond this, nis 
athcr asked him to multiply 13 by 97, he an¬ 
swered instantly 1261. Neighbours came and 
que.stious were proiwunded by one and another, 
.'viways increasing in ditliculty, and always with 
the same astonislung result. lie very shortly 
was found capable of peiforming, by mental 

f >roccss alone, calculations which perhaps many 
ads of twice liis age would find laborious with 
tho aid of slate and pencil. 

IIow many seconds are there in 2,000 years ? 
somebody asked this child of six years of age. Al¬ 
most immediately he answered 63,072.000,000. 
Allowing that a clock strikes 156 times in 1 day, 
how many times will it strike in 2,000 years ? 
was another (juestion, and with equal prompti¬ 
tude he replied, 113,880,000 times. He was 
asked how many days and hours had ela])sed 
since the commencement of the Christian era, 
and in twenty seconds lie gave the correct 
answer. A more astonifilung feat to all appear¬ 
ances was the extraction of the square-root of 
998,001. 


Any arithmetic will give a rule by which such 
a problem may bo worked out, but the astonish¬ 
ing thing was that little Colburn knew nothing 
about nilea in books, for he liad never learned to 
read. Up to the tenth power ho could raise 
single figures with astonishing facility, and 
numbers of two figures, such a.s 26, he could 
bring up to the sixth, seventh, or eiglith power, 
though sometimes with a little difficulty. After 
a time he was able not only to extract the square- 
root of a number, but the cube-root. Thus he 
w.as asked to giv'e tho cube-root of 268,336,125, 
and almost before an ordinary calculator could 
have written down tho figures he answered 645, 
that being the number which multiplieil into 
itself twice over will give the above nine 
figures. 

Zerah’s fame drew upon him some very queer 
problems indeed for solution. One old lady came 
to request that he would calculate what had 
become of her silver spoons, which somebody had 
stoleu twenty years ago. This it will readily be 
believed was a “i>o.ser,” and the calculating 
boy had to confess that he could not work tliat 
sum. 

After extensive travelling in his own country* 
young Colburn was brought to England, where 
he wa.s seen and examined by many eminent 
persons, and where he performed many prodi¬ 
gious feats of mental reckoning. The buko of 
Cambridge asked him liow’ many second.s hail 
elap-sed since the commencement of the Cliristiau 
era. He very promptly answered 67,234,384,000. 
On another occasion he was asked to square 
999,999—to multiply it by itself, that is. At 
first he said lie could not do it, but ho tried it 
and gave as the answer 999,998,000,001, and 
then, to the astonishment of everyl)ody, lie 
offered to multiply this number by 49. The 
result he gave was 48,999,902,000,049—a pretty 
good string of figures for a boy to spin out of his 
brain by elaborate calculation, liut even this 
was not quite at tho limit of his power, for ho 
immediately offered to multiply this by 26, and 
did it, giving the result in no less than .sixteen 
figures. 

It was hoped that the mature intellect of this 
remarkable individual would have proved some¬ 
thing quite out of the common way. At one 
time he was put to school at the expense of a 
nobleman. All sucli hopes were disappointed, 
however. At tho age of somewhere about 
twenty he entirely lost this special endowment, 
and went back to his own country, like Samson, 
shoi'mof his locks. 

If all accounts of him are to bo relied upon, 
probabty the most remarkable calculator who 
ever Uvea was Frederick Buxton. We cannot 
say much of him as a “ calculating boy,” for 
attention seems to have been first drawn to him 
when ho was fifty years of age, by a writer in 
the^“ Gentleman’s Magazine.’'^ That ho was as 
a boy voiy remarkably endowed, however, seems 
certain, and indeed his attaiuments at fifty were 
undoubtedly the result of tho life-long exercise of 
owers naturally very great, and which seem to 
are been first called into play by somebody 
teaching lum the multiplication table. 

This apparently was the only education Bux¬ 
ton ever had, althougli his father was a parish 
schoolmaster, and Ids grandfather had been 
vicar of Elmcton, in Derbyshire. He never 
knew how’ to read or write, and if he liad wished 
to employ a paper and pencil to aid him in his 
calculations, lie could not have done so. Among 
otlior questions he wa.s asked* the following :— 
In a body whoso three sides are 23,145,789 
yards, 5,642,732 yards, and 54,965 yards, how 
many cubical eighths of an inch are there ? 
Buxton refloated the figures aloud to impress 
them on his mind, and fell to among his fellow- 
labourers at farm work. Their conversation 
and movements and his own work did not in 
the slightest disturb him, and even if asked a 
question he would reply to it and immediately 
proceed with his mental calculation. The firo- 
pounder of the firoblera just given left him to 
work it out, and saw him again a few liours 
after, when Jedediah a.sked liim how he would 
have the answer, backwards or forwards. For¬ 
wards, he was told, end immediately proceeded 
to give a string of twenty-eight figures without 


the slightest he-sitation, and, says the interro¬ 
gator, without the slightest error. The same 
informant says that he once measured the whole 
lordship of Elmcton, which included some thou¬ 
sands of acres, by striding over it. He know 
tho length of his stride, and from this he calcu¬ 
lated tho superficial area of the ground he went 
over, not only in acres, roods, and perches, but 
ill square inches. He gave the result to the 
owner of the land, and then for his own amuse¬ 
ment he is said to have reduced the whole to 
square hair-breadth.s, reckoning forty-eight hair¬ 
breadths to tho square inch. 

Buxton’s calculating feats were, as we have 
said, perhaps the most astonishing on record, 
and they bwonie more wonderful when we come 
to examine hi.s mode of working. He was asked 
to multiply 456 by 378, and in order to show 
his method he was reque.sted to work it aloud. 
Accordingly he proceeded first to multiply 456 
by 100. This he did not by adding two noughts 
to 456, thus at once making it 45,600, but by 
multiplying first by 5 and then by 20. The 
result of this roundabout process he multiplied 
by 3. It now remained to multiply by 78. This 
he did by first multiplying 4.56 by 5 ; the pro¬ 
duct, 2,280, be multiplied by 15, 5 times 15 
being 75, and then to complete this part of the 
opemtion he multiplied 456 by 3, ana by adding 
the result he obtained the product of 456x 78, 
and then adding this product to that of 456 x SOO 
ho obtained the final result. 

So incessantly was Buxton engaged in compu¬ 
tation that the practice seems to have grown into 
something little short of a mental disease. He 
seemed quite incapable of regarding any subject 
apart from numbers. If any .space of time were 
mentioned he would immediately prooeed to re¬ 
duce it to seconds, and the distancefrom oncplace 
to another would set him to work calculating the 
hair-hreadths in it. On all subjects apart from 
arithmetic he was not more intelligent than a 
child of ten, and nothing seemed to be capable 
of liolding his attention. He was once brought 
to London and taken to see Sliakcspeare’s 
“ liichard iir.” It was expected that that at all 
events would interest him. He seemed very 
attentive, but when asked at tho coueduaion 
how ho liked it, he rcidiid that the number of 
sounds in tlio music txitherod him immenselv. 
Mr, Garrick, however, pleased him verj' much, 
and he could tell exactly how many words he had 
uttered. It was just the same at church. He 
never could give any account of the sermon, but 
he could usually say liow many words it coutminel 
and how long it would take the people in church 
to repeat them, one person after another, and 
other such cahnilations. This singnlar individual 
died in 1775—a mere calculating machine to the 
last. 

So far as we are aware, nobody has ever dis¬ 
played such a stujiondous memory for figures as 
Buxton ; but a far abler mental calculator, .and 
an altogether more agroeablo character to con¬ 
template, was the late eminent engineer Georg** 
Bidder, who in his early days was known far and 
wide as tho calculating boy. 

Bidder was bom in June, 1806. He was tlie 
son of a working man, and lived to be the presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Civil Engineera, before 
whom, a few years before lie became president, 
he had given a very interosting oddresa on the 
subject of his own lemarkable }>oweTs as a ready 
reckoner. He did this, it should be stated, at 
the urgent request of tho president and members 
of the fn.stituto, wlio were anxious to learn a little 
al)out tins wonderful power of his. 

Bidder first began to .surprise tlioso about him 
by his quickne.es uith fiju^res at about eight 
years of age. He himself says it was when he 
was six years of ago that lie was first introduced to 
the science of figures. At this age, his brother, 
who was a working mason, like his father, 
taught him to count up to 100. At this time 
he did not know ono figure from another, and he 
had no idea whnt was meant by multiplying aud 
dividing. But when lie had learned to count he 
amused him.self by placing marbles or in 

rows and siiu.arcs, and after a while he obtained, 
he says, agreat treasure in a bag of shot. These 
he aiTanged in various ways, and hy counting 
how many it took to make his squares, oblongs. 




etc., he ta^ht himself the mnltinUcation table 
up to 10 times 10, biyoaJ which lie never went. 

Like Colburn and Buxton, Bi«Mer thus 
learned to multiply and divitle, add and subtrart, 
before ho had any idea of printed or writlim 
ti;,Tircs. To this he ascribed his success. He 
learned to thiuk of actual numbers apart from 
the li^ircs that represented them. It any one 
sjioke to him of 50, he never thought of a 5 
and a 6, but of the Dumber 50 ; and ho himself 
was of opinion that he never could have attained 
bis skill in calculation if he had not begun in 
this way. 

Some of his early feat.s were prodigious. At 
eight years of ago lie was asked how many far¬ 
things were in 4;100,785,641, and without writing 
a figure, or even knowing how to write one, ho 
gave the correct answer in ono minute. He 
solved with similar reailiness question as to 
the number of yards, feet, inches, anil barJey- 
roma iu the circumference of the earth ; and 
reckoning 365 days 6 Iioiirs to tho year, he told 
iQ audience how many minutes had tniaspired 
since the commencement of tho Christian era. 
Like Colburn, young Bidder was taken to 
rarious parts of th»* country to display his .skill, 
aad in Ijondon he appeared before tlie Duke of 
York, tho Duke of Kent, thorDiiko of Sussex, 
and Sir Joseph Banks ; and he w.os tiken to 
Windsor to c.xhibit his jMjwers to tho royal 
family. Hero he acquitbd himself go wonder¬ 
fully that ho was disiiilssed with hand.some 
presents. 

Among other proMems prc.sented to tho boy 
was the following intricate ono : A and B made 
the following bet for 1,000 guineas, to be decided 
on Kipley Green in W'hitsim week. The pro- j 
mser has ten choice cricketers to be distiiigiiislud 
oy the ten first intteis of the alphabe t Tln sc 
are to run, gather up, and carry singly 1,()00 
•rggg laid in a right lino, a fathom apart. I’hcy 
are to work one at a time in the following order— 

A U to fetch up tho first 10 eggs, U the second 
10, C the third, ana so on to K, whose turn it 
shall be to fetch up the lOOlh egg, after which A 
sets out again for tho ne.vt 10, B tlie next 10, and 
80 on alternately till K shall have carried off the 
1,000th egg, at 100 eggs |>erman. Tho men arc 
to have £300 for their three days' work, and it is 
to be distributed in proiwrtion to the ground 
each man has gone over. The questions arc, Ist, 
bow many miles each person travelled ? 2nd, 
vhat part of the £300 would come to liU share 1 
and 3rd, whether, if men had been i>o.sted at 
TToper places, they had not better have nm from 
London to York and back twice over in the time, 
taking the distance at ISO miles ! 

That problem is said to have been pro|>oscd to 
George Bidder when he was about twelve years 
oliL He worked mentally for 32 minutes, and 
then ^ve the correct answers to all the questions. 

ambers of other queries of similar intricacy 
vere jiroposed, and were usually solved without 
difficulty and without error. 

It has sometimes l)e€n remarked that children 
endowed with exceptional abilities do not often 
appear to derive much advantage from them in 
wkr life. This at all events was not the case 
rith George Bidder. He was fortunate enough 
to enlist tne interest of a number of gentlemen 
who (lid for him what the Earl of Bristol would 
have done for Zerah Colburn if the boy’s father 
had not prevented him—what, in fact, he did 
do as long os he was permitted—they put him 
to school and college, and to his remarkable 
natural powers they thus added the advantage of 
a first-rate education, which enabled him in after 
to rise to eminence in liis profession. 


DBAUOHTS.-n. THE OPENINGS. 

Bv Captain Crawley, 

Author of Manly Oamts/or <<c., 

V.—the wiiilteu opening. 

T his, like many others, is a modification of 
that beat of all openings, the Old Fourteenth. 
The moves are— 

11 to 15 —1— 23 to 19 

7 to 11 —2— 22 to 17 

This is the opening. It may proceed in many 
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ways. The better, perhaps tho best, plan is 
thus :— 

9 to 14 —3— 25 to 22 

11 to 16 —4— 26 to 23 

5 to 9 —5— 17 to 13 

Had Black moved 16 to 20, he would have lost 
a piece by his opj>onent playing 29 to 25— 

3 to 7 —6- 29 to 25 

which leaves the position thus;— 



I 


Block now usually plays from 1 to 5, and has 
a good sound strong game. Instead of follow¬ 
ing the moves from this point I should lx* glad 
if our students of D ghts would con.sider and 
play out the game, lorvvarding the result, whe- 
then a succeas or a failure for the first player. 
Ample opiwrtuuity is hero atl'ordcd for strategy 
and calculation; a false move on either siilo 
being almost inevitably fatal. As 1 linve before 
said, a game played as it can be played on each 
side should result in a draw. 

Let us return to the Old Fourteenth opening, 
in onlcr that we may sec in what respects it 
diffcr.s from the Wliiltcr. Here are six varia¬ 
tions of what wo may call the Established 
Gamo :— 


Variationr . 



r.AyiV. 

2 

3 


6 

6 

7 

1 

11 - 1 :. 







2 

2:5 19 







3 

8 11 







4 

22 17 







5 

4- 8 







6 

17 13 








15-lS 







8 

•24 »l)| 






D 

11 15| 







10 

2.^ 21 







11 

8 11 







VI 

20 23>25 22 






13 

0 - 14113-25 






14 

31 20 

2D 22 






15 

0 - S> 

9—14 






li> 

13 0 

•27 2;i 






17 

2 -- in 

14-18 




S* Si 


18 

2U 22 

•is 14 




22 17 


19 

1- e; 

10—17 




0— 015* IS 

20 

32 28 

10 10 




13 e!32 28| 

21 

3-8 

7-14 




2— 918—271 

22 

:10 20 

32 28. 



31 27 

17 1320 loj 

23 

0-13 

3— 7 



11—1.5 

1— 0,11-20 

24 

10 10 

31 27 



32 2«3l 2719 W 

25 

12—10 

0-lOj 


3” 7jl4—1812—lyi 

20 

23 16 

27 23 13* 1>I 


27 23123 1424 15| 

27 

13-17 

1- 0 10-15 


14—18 

9—1810-19 

2S 

22 13 

2-> Ih 

22 13 


23 14 

27 23 17 3 ; 

20 

S-12 

10-1.5 

14-18 

a-- D 18-27 

8—12 

30 

24 ID 

18 D 20 2;i 

0* 0 

J3 (5 

32 23 31 15 

31 

15—31 

.5-14 

5-14 

1-10 

— 9.5 

5— 0 

6— ei 

32 

20 22 

2.3 10:>0 20 20 2;i 

21 14 20 22 

13 0, 

3:i 

12—10 

7 ' 10 12-1010—14 

1 - 0 

0-14 

1 —19| 

31 

22 8'10 It 

21 17 

30 20 

30 21 

21 17 

20 2 . 3 ! 

35 

14-17 

12-1014 -21 

2 — 6 

6- 014—21 19-201 

30 

21 14 20 22 

23 14 

21 17 

21 17 

22 17 

30 231 

37 

iO -17 

17-20 

21 -25 

14-21 

l)-13 


5~ 0 


3 3':w 7 

*2C 22 

23 14 

17 14 

white 23 18 

30 

7-10 

2 —n 

25-3C 

0—10 

7-n 

wins. 

12-10 

40 

iS 21 24 hi 

27 23!13 D 

14 10 


3 8 

11 

IT- 

15 - 24 30-25 

10-17 

9 


16-lD 

42 

20 1( 

28 1C 

22 IP 

0 6 

10 7 


8 11 

43 

ia--i4 


15-22 21-25 

0—13 


19-2.3 

44 

10 11 

wliite 

24 1C 

27 2.3 

7 .3 


11 ir. 

45 

31-20 

wins. 

25—2l'25 —30 

13-17 


•is-a? 

40 

11 8 


10 12 

0 2 

3 8' 

ir> ID 




21-17 

1.5 -18 

12-10 


27—321 


draw. 


14 9 

23 14 

8 12 


19 23 




black 

black 

bl.ack 


white 




wins. 

M'ins. 

wius. 


wins. 


Here again we get another set of variations 
on this admirable opening. 



GAME 

2 

1 ^ 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

1 

11-16 



J 

i 1 


2 

23 li 




1 


3 

8-11 




1 


4 

22 17 






5 

4- i 




1 


6 

17 1.3 25 22: 





7 

15—18 15—18; 





8 

24 20 

22 15| 





0 

11-15 

11 — 18. 





10 

28 24 17 13 





1 

11 

8-11 

9-14 





•' 

12 

26 28 29 25 






13 

9-14 14-17 






14 

31 2t 

21 14 





1 

15 

6— 0 10—17 





1 

1C 

13 6:24 20 






17 

2_ 9 17—21 





1 

18 

26 22 20 23 





[ 

19 

1 — e 

6-10 





1 

20 

32 2H23 14 





1 

21 

3— 8 

10—17 






22 

30 26 

27 23 






23 

9-13 

8-11 





1 

24 

19 10 

31 20 





1 

25 

12—19 

1— « 





1 

26 

23 10 

32 27 






27 

13-17 

11 *10 

6*10 


7*10 



28 

22 l.H 

20 11 

19 10 


19 16 



29 

8-12 

7—16! 12-19 


11-lS 



30 

24 19 

10 15 

23 16 


23 7 



31 

15—31 

8— 8 11—15 

10 •i.'i 

2 -11 

3*10 


.32 

26 22 

23 18*27 2.3 

2.3 22 

25 22 

27 2:1 



12-19 

16—19 

7-11 

V—l»lll— l.’ilio— 16 


34 

22 8 

25 2216 7 

10 7 

27 23 

28 ID 

5* 9 


14—ITjlO—23, 2—n 

2—11 

3— 7 

16 -24 

19 1 . 5 ' 


|21 1420 

10-17117-201 5- e] 
8 8 30 23 28 24' 

7_10t 6— 9 8 -I 2 I 
25 2128 24 23 10^: 
17—2221—26 
20 10'24 20! white 
10-14'25—80 wina 
16 11|20 lo: 

31—26 30-26 
11 8127 24 

20-31 
24 20 


draw 


white 

wins. 


■27 23|23 9,2» ID 

S~ 8ll5—24 6—10 


'28 24 
8 — 1 : 


28 10 25 22| 
10 | 2 — 7 
!88 19|20 16 20 10| 
10-14 10—14 
13 oils Mil 
14-18'14-18I 
3 15'22 1 


white 

wine. 


6-14| 
15 lOl 


5—14 
15 10| 


white 

wins. 

White 

wins. 




In each case it will be scon by the star where 
the mistake occurred which lost the ^me. 

These variations might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but, with two or tliree otlier chap¬ 
ters, I fancy enough will have been said to 
thoroughly acquaint young players with the 
nature and value of the Openings, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Shadows, 

A FEW weeks ago, it will be romembored, we- 
gave a page of ** Snadow.s," which may, after a 
little practice, readily be formed by the hand. 
Since that number appeared wo have mado the 
acquaintance of a clever little volume of original 
designs by Henry Bursill. It is entitled “ Hand 
Shadowson the\Vall,”and ispublished byMessrs. 
Griffith and Farran at Is. It is of quarto size, 
and consists of full-page illustrations, all of 
which are good, and many of wdiicli aro really 
very clever. Indeed, it would seem that our 
own artist got many of his ideas from this 
book, and all who have been intere.sted in our 
page of shadows, and would like to follow up 
tho matter furtlier, could not do better than 
procure Mr. BursilTs volume without delay. 


A Strange Find. 

Some relics of a privateer fitted out at Saint 
Malo in 1747, which sank in the roadstead of 
Morlaix (Finisterre), have lately been recovered 
by Captain Guerin, of the Blongeur. Ho has 
brought to land three anchors, twelve cannon, a 
bell, some cannon balls, a number of boarding- 
pikes, sabres, pistols, etc. He was obliged to 
suspend Ms operations on account of bad weather, 
but purposed resuming them. 
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THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

M ost of our English readers, at least, must 
have heard by this time of the death, on 
August 5th, of the veteran writer whose books, 
ifor best part of half a century, have channed 


US, almost immediately after the sad event, the 
whole of the numbers preceding this were print¬ 
ing ; and what may have seemed, therefore, a 
long delay, is but the inevitable consequence of 
the large circulation which English-speaking 
boys the world over have given to their “Own 
Paper. 


with private tutors and at various schools, and 
in consequence of family connection.? he had 
much opportunity of being in the society of 
seafaring men, in whose company he appeared 
always to be thoroughly at ease. 

From his earliest boyliood he evinced a strong 
liking for the sea, and desired at one time to 



and instructed and encouraged for their life -1 
work all classes of boys. That our own readers, 
numbering in the aggregate, w’e suppose, little ! 
.short of half a million, sorrow for the loss is ! 
proved by tlie number of sympathetic letters we 
liave received ; and even by the thoughtless yet 
]>erhaps very pardonable impatience evinced by 
junny for this memento of their departed friend, i 
When the news of Mr. Kingston’s death reached | 


Mr. William Henry Giles Kingston was the ' 
eldest son of the late L. H. Kingston, and I 
giundson of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke i 
{Sir Giles Rooke), and he was bom in Harley 
Street on February 23th, 1814. Tlie family I 
resided many years in Oporto, where liis father ' 
was in business as a merchant, and he had be- | 
tween home and school many voyages to and 
fro. HU education was carefully attended to, j 


enter the Navy. Providence had ordered it 
otherwise, however, and he remained for some 
years in charge of his father’s business at Oporto, 
and after returning to England went into bu^i• 
ness for a brief period, we believe, on liis o^ n 
account. He was happily able, more than oncv, 
to gratify his taste for the sea, and to the end 
of hU life cherished an ardent atlection for ami 
deep interest in the Royal Navy—a fact of 






























which his first story in our pag* s, “ From Powder 
Monkey to Admiral,” with other of his sea tales, 
allords abundant proof. 

His first work, “ The ('ircassian Chief, ” was 
giren to the world in 1844, and the soccess it 
met wdtli so encouraged him that he shortly 
ifurwarJs, in 1845, produced “The Prime 
Minister,” a Portuguesia story of the times of the 
jn'it ilarijuia of I'ombal. This was followed 
in the same year by “ Lusitaniuu Sketchc.H,” 
luiug an account of hi.s own travels and ail- 
ventures in Portugal, and was in its turn 
succeeded, in 18.56, by “ Western Wanderings,” 
i record of tmrels in Canada. His Hrst boy’s 
book, “Peter the Whaler,” was published in 
1650, and was quickly followed by a whole series 
of tales of adventure and travel for boys, a mere 
detailed list of which would more than fill this 
page. We have before as os wo write such a list, 
ind it embmoes over one hundred and thirty 
Tolumes, including “Captain l.’ook’s Voyages,” 
“A Yacht Voyage round England,” and several 
others, pnblished at the office of thispaj>or. The 
majority of his books aro for boys and sailors, 
though the girls, and parents, are not entirely 
overlooked. For sailors he specially wnde 
‘Blue Jackets ; or, Chips of the Old Block,” 
published in 1S53 and now out of print; and 
‘ Hearty WonU to my Sailor Friends,” in 1856. 

As already mentioned, Mr. Kingston when a 
boy had a great wish to enter the Royal Navy, 
and, as bis love for tin; .sea never left him, in 
liter life many opportunities wen; afforded him 
by friend.s to take cruises on lH:>ard inoii*of*w:ir, 
by wliich means he gained a practical knowledge 
of 5>.'amanslup, which enabled him to give his 
i^pluc pictures of sailor life. For several years 
be was constan tly afloat, either in his ow*n yacht, 
inercbant vesseds, or men*of‘war. After a tour 
threogh the southern part of Europo he residetl 
for some time in Portugal, where the civil war 
was still going on, and afterwards travelled 
through Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Spain. 
He next visited C.anada and the United States, 
md turned to capital account, as our readers are 
aware, the knowledge of men and manners which 
he gained during his tmvels. 

Early in liU literary career he wrote some 
articles on the state of Portugal, and these, trans¬ 
lated into Portuguese, a.s.sisted to bring about 
the commercial treaty then pending between 
England and that country’. A.s a proof that the 
vrvice he liad rendered was a^jpreciateil, Mr. 
Kingston had the honour of receiving an order 
of knighthood from the Queen of Portugal, trans¬ 
mitted to him by the Duke de Palmella, through 
the Viscount dc Moncorvo, her Maje.sty’s ambas¬ 
sador to the Court of St. James’s. Then, on his 
return to Eogland, he was engaged in promoting 
an improved system of emigration, and for .some 
time acted a-s hon. secretary of a colonisation 
sonety, formed for that object. He also visited 
the Western Islands, Shetland, and the High¬ 
lands, on a mission from her ilajesty’s Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners, and delivered lectures in 
various parts of the country, bis pen being like¬ 
wise basily employed in the si.*rvice. He was 
amongst the first promoters of the Volunteer 
movement, and the origin-ator of a Society for 
the Improvement of 

^ ondition of Seamen, which has exercised a most 
beneficial effect His life has thus been essen¬ 
tially a busy and a useful one ; and a letter 
which we shall presently give will serve to show, 
perhaps better than anything else could, the 
main motive and sustaining j>ower in all his 
labours. 


Mr. Kingston's iiitcre.st in and admiration for 
the Hov's Own Patkr was both deep and warm, 
and he looked upon it as the beau uieal of what 
a boy’s magazine should be. Shortly before his 
fatal illne&s he came to consult with us about his 
name being used, not only without his authority’, 
but greatly to his annoyance, by one of the 
ordinary rut of boy’s journals, that had obtained 
from some publislier to whom he had a long 
time previously sold one of his books permission 
to use it. He felt very acutely his thus having 
bis name employed without hU having the power 
to prevent it by a journal “ for which nothing 
could have induced him to write or to otherwise 
afford his sanction.” Wo then chatted over the ; 
fortli' oming new volume of the Boy’s Ow.n 
PAfER. On our suggesting tlie subject for a 
lengthy serial story, he undertook at once to set 
a))Out it. About a fortnight later we received 
from him the mouniful intelligence that he was 
seized by what promised to be a fatal illne.ss, and 
feared his work was done. Ho rallied slightly, 
however, and a few days later he wrote again : 
“ The doetore assure me I may live on for some 
time, and be able to work with tolerable free¬ 
dom from pain. As it is most important that I 
should work as long a.s I have life, if you have 
not yet arranged with any one to do the Arctic 
story I sh.all l>€ very’ thankful to try and write 
it. I will endeavour to make a sketch of the 
plan, so that another hand maybe able to finish 
it should mine fail.” 

This was written on the Ist of July. On the 
8 th he wrote : “ My’ strength varies so much that 
I am very sure it would not do for you todeiK-nd 
on a tale from me to appear as early as the 1st 
of September. I am very anxious to write it 
.... but some days 1 can do little or nothing. 
Pray understand that I am not writing for any 
other imigazine.” Thu.s the end was surely 
creeping on ; and the messages received from 
him from time to time showed that it could 
hardly be very far off. He evidently felt that 
the remaining hours were now few’, and when 
face to face with death he sent us to lay before 
j our readers the following letter :— 

Stoniicnt Lod'jCf 
WilUdcUnt 

Aug. 1880. 

My dear Boy^, 

I have been engaged, as you know, for a 
very large portion of my life in writing books for 
you. This occupaiioii has been a source of the 
greatest pleasure anel satisfaction to me, and, 
I am wUliiuj to hHUve, to you also. 

Our connection with eacJi other in this U'oi'ld 
must, however, shortly cease. 

I have for some liuie been sufferlng from serious 
illness, and have been informed by Vtc highest 
medical authorities that my days arc numbered. 

Of the truth of this lam convinced by the rapid 
progress the disease is making. It is my desire, 
th'.rcfore, to wish you all a sincere and hearty 
farcieell! 


on my Saviour, trusting only and entirely to the 
merits of the great Atonement, by which 7ny sins 
(a)id yours) have been put away for ever. 

D^ar Boys, I ask you to give your hearts to 
Christ, and earnestly pray that all of you may 
meet me in Heaven. 


Then follows the signature, traced tw’ice over, 
and neither quite perfect, in a trembling hand,, 
w ose life-work was evidently done. 

riiis touching letter, it will be seen, boars 
date August 2ud. On the 3rd lie was hardly 
conscious, and on the two following days, 
though apparently able to recognise his family, 
he was not able to make himself understood. On 
the evening of the 5th he passed away. To such 
a letter, written at such a time, it were almost 
an impertinent intnision to add any words of 
ours. We lay it rather, with bowed head and 
reverent hands, before our readers, and leave it 
to speak its own noble message straight homo 
to their hearts. 

It may be well to mention that the accomjvany- 
ing portrait of the deceased, to which Mr. 
Overend, at our suggestion, has supplied a 
memorial frame, is engraved from a recent 
photograph, which, both in Jlr. Kingston's 
opinion and ours, was the best he had ever had 
taken. The choice lay Wtween this and one for 
which he sat some few years ago, but we natu¬ 
rally decided on the more recent, not only as 
being the better of the two, but also as the 
latest. 


OUR VILLAGE FEAST, 

AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 



CBAPTKK I. 

“ 11 rANGLING done here.” This is what 

ill we read on a board over our school- 
door, as we sauntered past one fine morn¬ 
ing in the middle of summer. At first we 
could hardly believe our eyes, but as the 
truth dawned upon us that somebody had 
taken poor old Nanny Palliser’s board and 
placed it in this unusual and incongruous 
position, we—in spite of our being that 
morning “ in a frightful wax”—burst into a 
roar. And we were indeed “in a wax” 
that morning. For we were the victims of 
a shameful piece of tyranny—so at least we 
thought. 

It was agreed by all of us that it was 
shameful—abominable, in fact. For, be it 
known that our annual villago feast or 
fair —the event of the year with us—lasting 
over two days, was just commenced; ana 
till this present year we had always had 
two full days’ holiday on the occasion, but 
this year there had come a sudden and un¬ 
expected change, Mr. Douglas, our old 
schoolmaster, had unfortunately been 
obliged to go away for a few weeks on ao- 


! I u-ani you to know that I am leaving this life 
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count of broken health, and his place had 
been taken temporarily by his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Bilton. This Mr. Bilton was, we 
understood, the master of a large London 
school, and he had come down to Little 
Clayton to spend his summer holiday. 

Now Mr. Bilton, our new master, wag a 
tremendous martinet, and the discipline ho 
enforced was to us both new and irksome 
in the extreme. As Jack Tarver, the 
“ hero ” of our school, said, we could 
“ neither sit nor stand, nor look nor speak, 
nor wink nor sneeze right for that old 
Bilton.” Thus it came to pass that after 
two or three days of the new master wo 
began to wish heartily that we had back 
again our old friend, Mr. Douglas, whom 
we had, I fear, not always valued at his 
proper value. 

Well, not to make too long a story of it, 
Mr. Bilton had on the previous Friday an¬ 
nounced that he had been in consultation 
with the rector, and that there would be 
only one day’s holiday for the feast this 
year, viz., fte following Monday. He 
added, that in his opinion it would be well 
to do away with the custom of giving holi¬ 
day for even one day at that particular 
time, as he did not think the feast par¬ 
ticularly improving to anybody, least of 
all to young boys. 

Had we been told that for the future 
there would be only twenty-three hours in 
a day and six days in a week, we could 
hardly have been more amazed. Our 
eyes, and I dare say our mouths too, 
opened to their widest extent, as we stood 
looking half-stui)cfied at the master, and 
it was not till we wore fairly in the village 
street that we recognised the full meaning 
of his words. No holiday on the “ Feast- 
Tuesday,” the “ best day of the two! ” It 
was monstrous! Had anybody in the 
village, old or young, over heard of such a 
thing! 

“ I say, lads, none of your going home 
till we’ve settled this business,” said Jack 
Tarver, whom, as I have just intimated, wo 
called our “ hero.” 

“ Come this way, all you big fellows,” 
he added, in a tone of authority. 

Accordingly we “big fellows,” that is 
the boys of the first class, went with him 
some quarter of a mile down a green lane, 
where we threw ourselves down on the 
grass, very hot and very angry. 

“ Well this is a rumbustical sort of a 
go, this is, ” cried Jack, after a few moments, 
“ Old Bill Tom is about the biggest muff I 
•over saw. But we’ll have it out with 
Mister Bull Tom yet, before we’ve done 
with him. ” 

At this we all laughed uproariously, as 
we always did at anything Jack Tarver 
said, for wo sonsidered him the smartest, 
funniest fellow in existence. 

“ It would make a pig laugh to look at 
his face even,” was a common saying with 
us. And he certainly was a droll boy. He 
was generally ready with a joke, or a pun, 
or, if nothing better wore forthcoming, 
with a grin. 

As a practical j oker we bel ieved him to have 
no living equal. A bare list of the pranks 
he had playd would till a Tolume. Nobody 
ever remembered seeing Jack Tarver serious 
for five minutes t<.igi:ther. Yet ho wasn’t 
a fool by any means. Far otherwise; ho 
was the top boy iu the school, whilst in the 
way of games he war, amongst us facile prin¬ 
ce jis, as our curabt had termed it. Iu swim¬ 
ming, skating, boating, cricket, football, 
and other manly games, he was a “ dab,” 
and nowhere iu (.ur district was to be 
found a boy so good at running, jumping. 


tree-climbing, stone-throwing, and so 
forth. Even at draughts, and “ menils,” 
and other such indoor games, he could bdat 
all the boys in our place. It was known, 
too, that he had thrashed “ Mucky Mike,” 
the big Irish bully from the next town, 
and he had once saved a child’s life by 
snatching it almost from under the very 
hoofs of a runaway horse, when even our 
cobbler’s big apprentice—almost “out of 
his time ”—who w£ts near, had not dared to 
make the attempt. No wonder we were 
proud of our “ hero,” Jack Tarver. 

“ What shall we do ? ” asked one of the 
boys at length. 

“ Well, I’U tell you what I shall do,” 
said a boy called Alf Byder, “ I just shan’t 
come, that’s all.” 

“ But what if your mother mates you 
come?” quietly remarked a little fellow 
who went by the nickname of “ Jumps.” 

“ My mother make me I ” roared Byder, 
with lofty scorn; “ I should like to catch 
her at it. Why, I don’t care a brass farth¬ 
ing for anything my mother says.” 

“ Oh, don’t you?” said Jumps; “ well, I 
don’t think I should care to tell anybody 
so, at any rate.” 

“Look here, young Jumps, I’ll knock 
your head off if you don’t look out and 
shut up,” shouted Byder, getting up and 
assimiing a blustering attitude. 

“ Shut up yourself, Byder, you donkey,” 
shouted Tarver; “ fancy you licking any¬ 
body. Why I believe little Jumps could 
thrash you into the middle of next week. 
You know what a soft you are. Just stop 
that and let’s get this affair settled.” 

Alf sat down with a growl, but he dared 
not make further demonstrations just then. 

“ Now,” said out hero, “ we must find a 
way of riling this old Bill Tongs and having 
our revenge.” 

“ Let’s bar him out,” suggested one. 

“Bar him out! Not so easy, my boy. 
The old chap keeps the key himself, you 
know, and we can’t get into the school till 
he comes.” 

“ Unless,” Jack added, with a comical 
look round, “ some of you fellows like to 
climb the pear-tree and get down the 
chimney, and then slip the lock.” 

At this sally there was a general laugh. 
However, just at this moment we spied 
Mr. Bilton himself coming along the 
grassy lane for what he called his Tisual 
evening’s “ constitutional ”—a now word, 
by the way, to us in our village. So we 
dispersed in a trice, having settled no¬ 
thing. 

“ Leave it to me, lads,” Jack whispered 
as we scampered off. And wo felt we 
might with confidence leave the matter to 
his superior genius. 

And now to go back to the commence¬ 
ment of this story. Monday morning— 
“Feast Monday”—had come, as I have 
said already, end here the first thing which 
greeted our eyes as we turned out early 
“ to see the stalls put up ” was this absurd 
board over the school porch, “Mangling 
done hero.” How we laughed, for wo felt 
that Jack had already commenced his 
pranks, and that ho meant by hook or 
crook to have satisfaction out of the new 
schoolmaster. 

“What's aU that about, eh, boys?” 
asked Jock himself, with mock solenmity 
as ho came up ; and he stuck a penny in 
his eye, and threw his head back iu comical 
imitation of the way our new curate used 
his eyeglass. 

Wo roared, and even the grave old 
parish clerk joined in the laugh as he 
passed. 


The feast was promising this year to be 
what we called a good one. The ‘ ‘ good¬ 
ness ” of the feast depended chiefly on the 
number of swoetstuff stalls and so forth; 
the number of races, hasty pudding 
matches, and such like, in the evening; 
and lastly, on the number of people we 
got from the market town some two or 
three miles off. 

Well, this year there were already six 
stalls up, as well as three swing-boats, 
and, to crown all, a shooting gallery. 
Nobody hod ever heard of more than four 
stalls and a swing-boat at the Little Clay¬ 
ton Feast, and as for the shooting gallery, 
why even Bcekham, our nearest town, 
coidd hardly boast of more at its great 
yearly fair. Then the front of the Blue 
Bell was literally covered with scarves, 
copper kettles, bridles, and such like, all 
of which would be competed for during the 
feast. And we had heard that an unusual 
number of Bcekhamites might be ex¬ 
pected. 

“ I want two or three of you fellows to 
come and help me,” said Jack Tarver, 
after we had seen all the stalls placed 
in order: “I’ve got a job on hand you’ll 
like.” 

Alf Byder, Jumps, and two or three 
more of ns follow^ him into his father’s 
garden, a long, narrowish strip of ground 
at the back of the house. The adjoining 
garden belonged to the Blue Bell. We 
walked on wondering what he could want 
with us, tin we reached a fine bed of straw¬ 
berries which were just ripe. Little Clay¬ 
ton was famous for its strawberries and its 
{^ars, so that there was little or no tempta¬ 
tion on our part to take any of the fruit. 

“Look there,” said Jack, pointing to a 
gap in the hedge not far away, “ what 
those counter-jumping chaps from Beek- 
ham have done; but I’m going to fix ’em 
to-day.” 

Ho meant the Beckham shopmen, who 
often strolled over of an evenmg to our 
village to spend an hour or two at the 
Blue Bell, which was a sort of tea-garden 
place. Those Bcekham “ swells ” had evi¬ 
dently made many attacks on Mr. Tarver’s 
strawberries, hence the gap and the tram¬ 
pled appearance of the ground there¬ 
abouts. 

“ It’s a great shame for those yardsticks 
to steal your things,” said Jumps. 

“ Yes,” replied Jack, more seriously 
than was his wont; “ and tatlier has to get 
bis rent out of this giuden. But I’ll cook 
’em,” he added, relapsing into a grin, 
“ with plenty of gravy, too.” 

This is how we arranged for “ cooking 
’em.” Under Jack’s directions we pro¬ 
ceeded to dig a hole exactly in front of the 
gap in the hedge. In this we placed an old 
tub some eighteen inches in diameter, and 
about ns much in depth. This tub we 
nearly filled with mud from an old ditch 
which ran past the end of the gaiden, and 
on the top of the mud Jack poured most of 
a gallon of tar, which his father had got to 
smear the outside of the cowshed with. 

Stirring the whole well together, we got 
a tubful! of a very fine compound, as may 
be imagined. A few sheets of paper were 
placed over the top, and then soil was 
sprinkled on the top of all, so as to hide 
the tub, and the surface of the ground near 
was stirred with a fork for a few yards 
around. Vie were delighted to find that 
nobody could possibly imagine what was 
below by what they could see on the sru- 
faco. 

“ Capital! ” shouted Jack, in high glee, 
as we surveyed our work; “no fellow can. 
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possibly corap tbronprh the gap without 
getting into that tub. ’ 

“Ha! ha! won’t the counter-jumper 
improve his swell trousers,” said Hyder, at 
which we set up a tremendous roar of 

laughter. . 

“ But I say, lads,” interrupted little 
Jumps, ‘‘do you think it’s quite fair!' 
Wliy it’ll spoil his trousers and things.” 

“ Look here, young Jumps,” said Jack, 
■somewhat in a hu6f, for he himself was just a 
iittle doubtful as to whether what he was 
doing was quite the thing, ‘‘ say no more 
about it. I mean to go through with it, 
so that’s flat. Let the fellows keep out of 
our garden, and then their trousers will be 

all right.” V 

*• cbiinod in another boy, 

“ look at the squire and his notice board at 
the comer of the Long Wood, ‘ Warning ! 
Spring guns and mantraps are placed in 
this pre.serve.’ If this tub here isn’t a fair 
thing, what about the squire's spring 



guns ? ” . 

This settled the matter, for the squire 
couldn’t possibly be wrong. 

Towards six in the evening, when the 
Reekham people wore beginning to arrive, 
Jack said to a group of us, ‘‘ Xow’s our 
time; come along; ” and off trooped some 
eight or ten of us into Tarver's garden. 
Creeping slily along the hedge we gained 
the shelter of a grove of huge gooseberry- 
bushes. It was an oxe.cllent position, the 
bushes being very thick and very close to¬ 
gether, and some two or three hundred in 
number. Crouching beneath them we 
could see well all that passed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the gap—it was not more than 
twenty yards nway—whilst wo ourselvos 
were comiiletely screened from observa- 

tion. , 

We had not long to wait, for presently 
there came sauntering along the walk of the 
Blue Bell garden a couple of gorgeously 
arrayed young men, whom we recognised 
as assistants in the chief draper’s shop at 
Eeekham. 

“ That’s ’em,” whispered Jack; I know 
’em weU. That one with the green tie is 
an old hand. I believe he’s had many a 
gallon of our strawberries.” 

And, indeed, it did seem as if they were 
“old hands,” for they walked without a 
moment’s hesitation to the gap. 

‘‘You go,” oue of the young men was 

heard to say. , . i ^ 

“No; you this time, I went m last 
time,” replied the other. 

“All right,” said the former (the one 
in the green tie), “here goes ! ” and look¬ 
ing carefully around, he stepped through 


igap! 


(To he 


Caruts^on'btnce. 



O R R. (Ipswich.)—1. There Is no one plajrcr who in 
football iioUU such pre-eminence. 2. G. K R. adtU, 
nprepox of recent Inquiries as to the state of the 
Felixstowe road : “ Tlie first half of tho wav la !n a 
very bad state, owing to the sand, which at this time 
of the year is of about an average depth of one and a 
half Inches, but much deeper In some places than In 
others. The second htlf of the distance the road is 
fairly good ; so I would advise bicyclists to take the 
train from Deriiy Road to Orwell, and then mount.” 

Athi.ETK.—“ Dumb-bells, froni two to three pounds 
each,” means dum>‘-l>ell8 of from two to three ijounds 
for cVeh hand. What is your idea of a heavy dumb¬ 
bell, If a six pounder is a light oue? 

G E. A —1. Yes, but not yet. 2. In some sugar estab- 
llslinients bullocks' blood is used in the clarifying 
process. 

Ton’tqttat.' Inquire at a dealer's, and mention the 
size you want. 

Oxo:x,—1. We have promised an article on the subject. 
2. Deadeyes are those flat circular blocks with three 
holes enclrcle<l by rope* or iron barn's, which, with 
the tackle, form a purchase forcxUndlng the shrouds 
anil stays, otherwise tho sUnding rigging. S. Bolts 
with rings tlirough their heads. 

Thomas Williams.— It is not a coin, only a token. 

U S. L. (Ludlow). Nemo, an*! Others.—Hussar*, .^ft. 6in.; 
Laneors, fift. 7iii.; Dragoons. 6ft. Sin. ; chest, 34in.; 
ago 18. Apply at St. George's Barracks. 

R y Guards, Gft. llin. ; 

chest, a4tn. Apply either at Knightabridge or Aibauy 
Street Barracks, Rcgcufs Park. 

R. FL (Durham), and Others —Tlio buglers and drum¬ 
mer-boys are usimlly selected from tho bauds of the 
various ondian schools. 

>Ki»TrNE.—We do not know the cost of corks for 
swimming, and strongly rccominoud you not to use 
tlieiiL 


E. A. T. RAY.—1. Your*'ritln"" would probably answer 
forordimiry offlee work, but your spelling “ergcntly” 
re<iuircs improvemeuC. 2. See answer to DlcK 
Sands. 

A. S. -The Information yon require regarding l>oy 
writers has been already given tsee page 1371). ^lost 
of the vacancies are filled up from Greenwich 
SchooL 

Oak Apple.- 1. You would have to learn the practical 
part of your bUBlness, such as fitting, etc., in an 
engineer's workshop. 2. After that, If you wore 
competent, you might obtain the situation on appli¬ 
cation. 3. No apprenticeship Is required. 4. The 
pennies you mention are composed of copper aud 
tin. 


WorLD-BE SAILOR.—You cannct enter as a seaman. 
You could join as one of the carpenter'.'* crew, at 
28. Id. a day. or as a cooper or shipwright, but you 
would always remain iu your owm line. 

A Flktchf.R.— Why clip the jackdaw’s wings at all? 
If the bird l»e imt Unie enough to stay with you 
voluntarily, it should be allowed to go its way. Per¬ 
haps, while taming it, you may remove half the 
fiight foathen* of oue wing. Your other questions 
have been repeatedly answered. 

J F IIuGHKR —The copyright of any llterarj’ work 
runs for forty-two years from the date of its pub¬ 
lication; or should the nntlior live for more than 
thirty-five yeni-s after its publication, for such addi¬ 
tional years of his life, and seven years more. 

WORD.S OF Chker.—C, K, C. writes from Manchester: 
“ It may pt-rhaps Interest you to knovv that tho 
Boy's own PAPhii Is an inimensc favourite with tlie 
Manchester telegraph messengers, of whom I liave 
about two hundred under my clnrge. We have a 
reading-room, used by the Ixivs wliile waiting their 
turn to go out, and supported by a small subscrip¬ 
tion from every lad ; and each month our copies of 
the Boy's Own Paper in this room are so much read 
that they become loose masses of well-thnmlied leaves 
long before the new monthly parts make their ap¬ 
pearance. Let me heartily thank you for the very 
admirable way in which the Boy's OWX Paper 
retains the high character with which it started—a 
ch.aracter very different from that of other 

iiai>er8,' notably the *-,* wluch we liave 

dropped on account of the rubbishy nature of its 
coutcuta.” 


W. U. W.—1. The ferret and the gun. 2. To make 
gunpowder, expensive machinery is needed. To 
moke shot, you must begin by building a tower 200ft. 
high. When you have llnisliod It, let us kuow, and 
we will tell you what to do next. 

CiMABUK.—Nothing else needed. Do not give cheese 
to white mice. 

Francis E.—We should be ver.v pleased to heli» 
you la the matter, but our hands are loo lull to 
admit of our lormlng siieclal local clubs for our 
readers. * 

G. F. E. H. (Bucks.)—17th Ijancers, .Oft. Tin. ; 11th Hus¬ 
sars, 5ft. bin.; chest, 34in.; age IS. All further 
information coubl be obtained at St. George's Bar¬ 
racks, Ti^algar Stpiarc. 

W. PicK-ARP.—Wo are glad to find that you have so 
high an opinion of tlie lUiv’s Own Paper, and hope 
that you will recoiumaiul other l>ofs to follow your 
example. For preserving (uot destroying) the mem¬ 
brane inside the egg. we know nothing so effectual 
os corrosive sublimate. If you know any rncdiwil 
man, and tell him your object, he will probably give 
you a note to a chemist. The same chemist will 
supply you with glass tube, which should be about as 
wide* 08 your little finger. It costs al*out Id. per 
foot. Buy two feet of it, and you can dmw it asun¬ 
der in the middle, and so have two good Injecting 
tubes. 

C. B. and 8 R. A. -1. Daronth Wood Is aliout a mile 
from Grecaliithe Station, North Kent Railway, and 
the greater part is open to entomologists. 2. By ob- 
taliuuR permission of the keeper of the <1epartmeut. 

3. 'There arc no such books. Oue possessing all the 
Information you require would bo greater in size 
than a cyclopaedia, and even tlien would lie able only 
to give the bare description of each Insect. If you 
refer to the Insects, no shop sells tliosc which you 
nieutioii. and wc must ag,Tin remark that purchased 
insects are usually valueless. 

AccBiNaroN.-We know of no remedy for the watering 
of eyes after batliiiig. 

H. N. L.—You do not say how you keep your Green 
FYogs. They 'will want water, and if they live in a 
glass cose, put flies and other insects into it. 

Cetkw'AYO.— 1. Try any of tho insect powders and 
phosphor paste. Vse ttiem altcnmtely, 2. You do 
not mention the metal or weight of the coin. Tlie 
words signify, “Charles li., by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain aud Ireland.” 

P. A. Crbeke.—T he object is the bleached shell of an 
Echinus, or Sen Urchm, from which the spines have 
been lost. The tiny holes nre.tho apertures through 
which tho “ ambulncfr,’* or locomotive suckers, uio 
protruded. Fossil Echini arc common. 

G. F. L., Robin Hoop, Ciwkatoo, Canary.—P lease 
look at our Correspondence columns. The questions 
have been repeatedly answered. 

Jackdaw.—B lackbirds and thrushes arc groat slug 
and snail destroyers. Entourage them in the garden, 
aud let the jackdaw go back to its kindred. 

One of tocr Own P^ts.—Y oii cannot polish stones 
and madrepores (? fossil) without the costly nm- 
chinei’y. 

Wax Eyk.—T lie coin is a Cliiliau quarter-dollar. 

D. E. O. B. A billion is a ralllion millions, tliat is, 

1 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

R. H. Turner. — Transport ships which belong to 
Govenmient form part of the Hoyal Navy, and the 
same rules apply to tliem ns to other Queen’s 
ships. Hired transports are worked by their own 
crews, and are manned as are tlic other ships of Uxc 
firm to which they belong, 

C. F. B. M.-A flat. a. ilonday. b. Thursday, e. Tues¬ 
day. d. filonday. 

Z. O. A. and Others.—To freeze the cream, fill a tub 
with a mixture of pounded ice and SJdt, nitre, or 
soda. Put the cream into a pot with a cover (a 
l>ewtor pot is best), which Immerse iu the mixtiU’C, 
and. to prevent the ingredients from sorting them¬ 
selves, aud the heavy ones settling at tho bottom, 
turn it backwanls and forwards until congelation 
sets in. Y’ou can see this by taking off the lid occu- 
sloually. When the cream is frozen, bury the pot 
completely In the pounded ice. Ices were intro¬ 
duced by Catherine do MeiUcI, of Saint Bartholomew 
massacre fame. 

K. 0. T.—'\Miat a lot of questions! 1. 'Twenty-three, 
point, Hoiight, scventy-niiie ; or, twenty-three, deci¬ 
mal, nought, seven, nine. 2. An elllpso bears tho 
same relation to the rectangle within which it is 
inscriljed as a circle does to tho sqiiore whose side is 
equal to its diameter, lienee, for the area of a circle 
you multiply the square of the diameter by '7854, 
aud for the area of an ellipse you multiply the conju¬ 
gate and transverse disnieters together, and multiply 
their product also by ’7854. 3. The nmul>er of which 
you have extracted the square-root should be tbc 
same as that given by winariug the stiuare-root which 
you have extracted. Treat the sum as a (lecimal, 
bringing down a couple of noughts at a time—the 
answ'er will be 33’105, etc., and 33i<g is an approxi- 
matiou. 4. There is alxnit 151b. pressure on eveiy 
square inch of .area. Everything around us beai-a 
the pressure of the air, just as cverjthii-g in the bed 
of the ocean is pressed upon by the superincumbent 
water, aud the size of tlie vessel in which the air is 
contaiind can make no difference so long the air 
ill it communicates with the outer air. 5. No. 
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l3oy’^ Owri l^aper. 


J. E. W.—You do not describe the size, shape, or ron- 
structioii of the conipartment in which you keep 
tish, and we cannot therefore say whether it will be 
fnvournblo to the Green Erojc. If it be an ordinary 
glass aquarium, certainly not. But we hare no data 
to go upon. 

T. W. McM.—Deformed esq's are not rare, though we 
have seldom seen so distoftetl a siK'cimeu as that 
which you sent us. We thank you much for men¬ 
tioning the discovery of a piece of orange within an 
egg. Should you find onytning of the kind again. Jet 
us know at obcc. 

H. P. W.—The eggs of the Great Auk are cxcoedincly 
variable in size, ground, colour, and markings. The 
average length ia five inches, and the colour consists 
of black, green, grey, or yeHow motlings on a wUitiali 
ground. No two known specimens are alike. 

Bloocbr.—I f a man is running and he knocks down 
his wicket—is he out ? ” No. 

J. 8. L—Yes. Many times. 

llKRCCLES had better consult his physician. 

Banelaoh and Others have their questions answered 
in the articles on cricket. 

Cricketer.—Y our question is too vague. They might 
tell yon at Harrow. W’hat match did he play in? 
How old is he or was he ? To look through so many 
years'cricket scores Is no joke. 

ORATrrrbK.—Surgical Aid Society, 16, New Bridgo 
Street, l^ndou. We have no particulars. 

J W. (Surrey.)—Try and obtain a situation as steward’s 
boy. No premium it necessary. 

R. Mabston.—T here is no such officer in the Royal 
Navy as a purser. With respect to entering os an 
assistant-clerk, you will nnd the iuformatton you 
require in our recent articles on " Life on Uie Ocean 
Wave.” 

Dihgo V. S.—No. You would have to serve your time 
in an engineer’s worksliop. and when out of your 
apprenticeship there you might obtain the appoint¬ 
ment you desire. 

Tilly.—R aw meat is the only food for hawks, old 
or young. Give them a rat, bird, or mouse ocoa* 
sionaliy. Their treatment in illness dei>eod8 upon 
the ailment 

Sea Doo.—T he occasional words in italics in the Bible 
are those that do not actually appear, but are under¬ 
stood in the original, and have been inserted by the 
translators to bring out the sense, just as a word has 
now and then to be supplied in construing. 

A. F. Rydk.—T here are doctors of Civil Law, D.C.L.; 
of Divinity, D.n.; of Laws. LL.P. ; of Medicine, M.D.: 
of Music, MCS.D.; of Philosophy, PH.D. : and of 
.Bcleoce. D.sc., and all arc addressed as doctors. 

Cave Cas'em.—T he articles on Dogs appeared in the 
ilay part. 

W.*H. Mason.—H undred and twentyyards—L. Junker 
in twelve seconds at Stamford Bridge on ^Iny 25, 
1S78. (Quarter mile—J. Shearman, at Lillie Bridge, 
in seconds, on June 7,1S77. Bests on record are 
not always reliable. 

rmi^sopilE.—Bohn’s “riaesical Library,”.'is. per vol., 
contains tr.anslatlons of Hesiod nnd Homer. Hesiod 
is No. 73, Homer Nos. 21 aud 22. Chapman’s is con¬ 
sidered one of the best metrical translations of 
Homer. Gld Hobbes, of .Mdlmesbury, Poik;, C-ow- 
per, Fnrl Derby, and others, have also translated the 
tine old Greek. 

S. J. Bcceell —A Yorker U a “tice.” 

¥. S.—If by "one foot over the fnmt crease, and the 
other behind the popping-crcase,” you mean “the 
other behind the bowling-crease,” tbc man was “ no- 
balled" iinproiH?r)y. G. K. Grace was “no-balled" 
erroneously in the same way in Australia. 

JL'DQK He.vky.— 1. As soil or manure. 2. At any book¬ 
seller’s. 3. IVe never answer such questions. 

W'alter Wagtail.— 1. The declination is about now lO"’ 
w. In 1580 li was 11’ 30' K , in 1063 due north, in 1814 It 
was 22’ 34' w., and it is uow getting slowly back to 
the z. 2. Both music and words of “God a.ave the 
Queen,” or, rather, "God save the King,” which is 
the same thing, were composeil by Dr. Henry Carey, 
in honour of u birthday of the then reigning monarch, 
George U., nnd the tune was played in public for the 
first time at a dinner given on that occasion by the 
ileroers’ Company at their hall in the city. Carey 
Weis bom in 1606, and died in 1744. 

A. J. F.—Quickest by specific gravity. .let is very 
light, only slightly heavier than water. Its lustre is 
brilliant an<l resinous. It ia sectlle and brittle, 
breaking with a large and perfect conchoidal frac¬ 
ture, and often shows a tendency to split into pris¬ 
matic or columnar masses. It fuelssmooth, an<l does 
not stain the fingers. It burns with a greenish 
flame, and emits a very strong, sweetish, bituminous 
smell, and leaves a light yellow ash. 

8TEWARP.—“ The best month to go out of town for an 
invalid ” depends upon the ailment from which the 
invalid is sufTerinK, and the place be intends going 
to. We cannot, therefore, definitely answer your 
question. 

Globe writes: “Will you kindly inform me if guano 
powdered is a go(xl thing to promote imwth in a 
boy, placed in a packet in the Imilow of the foot, and 
wbothcT it Is injurious or not ?" ('an t say —we never 
tried it. Globe had betUT not let his schoolmates 
see his wise question, or they may bo tempted to in¬ 
vent a'none too-flatt^ing nickname for him ! 



CAN. Newoastle-on-Tyne.—F. W. Holme.*, IlTottingham. 
—Geojoie Murray, Burntisland, Fifcsliire. — Wn. 
DvcHE, Derby.— Reginald A. Blanciiford, Exeter. 
—A. H. CUKTI8, Neath, 8. Wales. -^CHAKLOTTE M. 
Simpson, Burnley.— George C. Neich, Peckham Rye. 
—Ada Gibbs. Potton.- Fkakcis H. Offer. Derizes. 
—Fred. George Harris, Alston. — M‘. C, Parry, 
Culley.- Joseph B. Wilson, Spennynioor.— George 
Soper, Hoylake. -Edwin R Wilkinson. BriatoL — 
John Mark Davidson. Braedale. — f:mily M. 
Mason, Tlursk. — James Lovyso.n Hilver, Burdett 
Road. —Harry T. Pemberton. Kingstown.— James 
BLOSS03I, .Sbcfticld,— Georoe Wm. Bai'.m, Leicester — 
THOBIAS SAWKU.S, Glasgow:— ALFRED W. HANKINlydN, 
Graiige-over-Sands.— Jkanie M AM>ERSt).v, Alderley 
Edge. —Mary ikjiTHFK. Nottingb.im. —Thomas L. 
Haig, Han*ow.— G. P, Horne, Rlciimond, Yorkshire. 
RICHARD Burnett, 8t. Ewe —Arthur J. Peveksf.y 
Gill, Liverpool. — Lily TiioiisoN, Tottenham.— 
Thomas Augustus a.vgrave, Leicester. -^-William 
E. Ja.mf.s Lye, Bath.— David C. Smiley. Limavady. 
—Sydney R. Thompson, Ipswich.— C. D. ITvabson, 
PeterlKirough.— Henry Roland Holmes, Highbridge. 
—George J. Mahon, Liverpool. — He.srv Cliff 
Mitchell, Chard. — Emily Alberta Ckowther, 
Islington.—J ohn Black, Wigtown.— Edward Cogcin, 
Kenulngton Park.—W. A. McMurtrie, Liverpool.— 
Herbert F. Bailey, Norwich.— Charles H. bf.tts, 
Chelaea.- CHARLOTTE Buckmasteu, Hoatiugs. —C. H. 
Crofts, Bury St. Edmunds. 

DEAWIXOS. 

Prizes 10s. 6d. each. 

Hugh Tiiom.son (a^ed 19i ycarsK Belfast. 
Ernest Henning (aged 18 years), Great Port* 
land Street. 

[These drawings we think of publishing in our 
columns, as illustrating the kind of work com¬ 
petitors can do.] 


SMOKER.-Smoking may perh.ips do some men no 
harm, but it rarely does them any good, aud it ia 
espectHliy prejudicial in the case of growing lads, for 
various well-uudcrstood physiological reasons. 

-^- 

SOME BOYS’ SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


1 . Marbles are out ! 



2. Tors ABE IK ! 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

III. —Christmas. 

T he prize.s ofiered in this Competition were 
10s. 6d. for the best Essay and 21s. for the 
best original Pencil Drawing, open in the former 
case to all readers up to 17, and in the latter all 
up to 21. It will be seen that we have divided 
the drawing prize between two comi)etitors of 
equal merit. 

The complete Award is as follows :— 
ESSAYS. 

Prize (lO.s. 6d.)—M. Ro.se Heelas (aged 16 
years), Wokingham. 

CKUTIFrC.VTEK. 

albert E. .STEMBRIDGE, Brif:hton.~JOHN Deuchar, 
Kirriemuir, N.B.—Ernest Stafford smith, Brigh¬ 
ton.—J amks Morlsy Campbell, Ontario.—J ohn li. 
Lloyd, Castletown.—S amuel A. Walto.v, Pcckliam. 
—Walter C. Railton, Barnard Castle, Durham, -II. 
C. JoNEN, Liverpool.--M ary 0. Dixon, Ryde, I.W.— 
Joseph Thomas Davies, Newport.—E lie'sk Newman, 
Nottingham. - Thomas E. Bheakwell, Weet Brom¬ 
wich.—L ouise DURDIN, Ba>'swatcr—ALBERT Brook 
Brown, Lcoda. — Sydney Godden, Eastbourne. - 
Ernest C. Briohtman, Bristol. -fiiMUEL McComb, 
jun., Londonderry.—W illiam G.vmblb, Scarborough.— 
Robert Crawfurd, Twickenham.—A lfred L. Robin¬ 
son, I'ulham.—T. W. Reid J#un3Ton, Stirling.—N f.ish 
PARK Watt, Banff, N.B.—Nellie Rist. Manningtree. 
—Henry Simpson, Wolverhampton.—W m. A. Kadii, 
Salisbury.—ANNIE E. LYDDON, Bristol.— Wm. A. Dl'N- 


Ceutificates. 

Robp.rt Hart, Nottiuglmn.—G ertrude ELiZABS'm 
Offord, Norwich. — Walter B. coles, Exetor.— 
Constance Emily Bushell, Teignmouth.—W illiam 
McLeod, Dysart.—S usan C. Buckj.e. Ashperton.— 
John Robertson, Glasgow.—R obert Wills. Arbroath. 
—James Storm Lisle, Newcastle-on-T^-ne. - AlfrE<» 
M. Pfh’per, Scarborough.—M aud Mart Wikdlk. 
Romford. —Henrietta Mary Levkrett, Westbourne 
Grove.—A lfred Horner, Nottiughani.—H. Ernest 
Morris, Birmingham. —Bertr.^m Noel Be.al, Bel¬ 
vedere. — Edward Morris, M'elshpool. — Frkdkuic 
Montagu Baylv, CTiigwell Row.-Charles Fred. 
Marshall, Liverpool. — Harry S.amukl Walter, 
Coggeshall.—S amuel Frank Cri.sp, Southampton.— 
Theophxlus Staines,- Fenge.—H oward Johnson. 
Farnham.—W illiam George Northcott, Exeter.— 
John McPherson. Cork. 

We must first very cordially thank the com¬ 
petitors for the many good wishes expressed in 
their essays for ‘’Mr. Editor/' and assure them 
that we most heartily reciprocate tliem all. , 

The essnyLsts have succeeded in bringing plea¬ 
santly together considerable information concern¬ 
ing the great holiday of the year—as to its origin, 
its relation to Pagan rites, its history, its amuse¬ 
ments, etc. Some ar^uc that it slionld be ob¬ 
served in a strictly religions manner, as against 
those who advocate its purely social side. 
Others, again (lopking at its great object as the 
commemoration of the birth of our Ijord Jesus 
Christ) complain of the date fixed as being 
incorrect on account of the rainy season iu 
Judea making it impossible for the shepherds 
and their flocks to pa-ss the night in the oj>en 
plain ; other.s contend, with Canon Farrar, for 
the correctness of the date. 

Very charming are the pitjtures of family 
reunion drawn by many of the e.«sayi.sts—when, 
with the sailor brother home from se*, and the 
soldier brother home from the war, nil are 
gathered once more, with full and grateful 
hearts, around the old fire.side 

The Bible knowle<lge of some of out friendfs 
neeils to be corrected. One writer, taking a 
single member of a sentence, <|Uotes Paul as 
advising “eating, drinking, and merriment 
but if he will turn to 1 Or. xv. 32 nnd read tlie 
whole carefully, he will find Paul is as far from 
Epicurcani.'sra a.s from Stoicism. Another speaks 
of Joseph and Mnry as going to Bethlehem “ to 
pay the taxes which the Homan einj>oror had 
jmi>o.sed,” instead of to be taxed or enrolled. 

As this is the last Competition in which “the 
girls" are allowed to take part, we are glad to 
see they retire with honour, the FiSsay Ihize 
having been earned off by one of their numl>er. 

Neither the E.s.says nor tlie Drawings are quite 
up to former standards of excellence. Was it 
that the holiday feeling at the holiday tima 
interfered with thought, pen, and pencil ? 









Duckpondl*' wa» shouted, and he rushed wildly down the street. 


OUR VILLAGE FEAST 


CIIAITEP. II. 

O ITR excitement was intense, and w'e could hardly refrain from 
pliouting. But the siispouso did not last long, for the next instant 
the would-be thief stepped on the tub, gave a lurch, and in an instant 
was sprawling on the ground. To see tho way in which he jumped up 
and surveyed first his leg, and then the villainous-looking compound 


























into which he had stepped, looking mean¬ 
while the picture of surprise and fright, 
was so amusing to us, that, with one 
accord, wo burst into peal after peal of 
inextingoishablo laughter, at the same 
time all standing upright amongst the 
gooseberry bushes. 

Our shouts of laughter and our sudden 
I appearance on the scene completed the 
fellow’s fright. Without stopping a second 
to see fairly who and what we were, he 
darted off. His companion had already 
taken himself off at no mean pace. Un¬ 
luckily for the tarred one, in his confusion 
he ran in the direction of the village street, 
although there was a small back lane by 
which he might have left the Blue Bell 
garden. And thus it came to pass that 
before he had clearly gathered together his 
wits ho was amongst the crowd in the 
street, where we boys also appeared half a 
minute later with a whoop like that of so 
many Red Indians. 

As may be guessed, there followed what 
we called a “ rumpusfor, in the first 
place, the unusual appearance of the un¬ 
fortunate hero of the tub episode attracted 
immediate attention, and then our excited 
expl.anations to the bystanders did not 
tend to lessen the interest in him. Mean¬ 
while, the poor fellow — for some of us 
begun to pity him now—stood for a moment 
in blank dismay, but a cry of “J)uck- 
pond ! ” startled him, and he started 
like lightning down the street. The hub¬ 
bub was indescribable. Like a hunted 
animal, the “ blackleg,” as somebody face¬ 
tiously nicknamed him, ran, followed by 
half the folks of Little Claa’ton. But it 
could not last long. Our village street was 
several hundred yards in length, and had 
now a good sprinUing of people along 
the whole distance. 

The people at the upper end hearing the 
cries of “Stop him!’’ “Hi, there! stop 
thief! ” and so on, closed in upon the 
runaway, and in a moment he was borne 
to the ground, white, breathless, and in a 
fainting condition. A crowd of some two 
or three hundred people gathered round 
as if by magic. 

“Off to the duck-pond with him!” 
shouted one hulking fellow, who was well 
known as the best quoit-player and the 
laziest scamp in the village. 

“ No, no! ” bawled out another fellow; 
“ pitch him into the river.” 

“ Tar and feather him,” suggested a 
third. 

“ Yej,” shouted Jack Tarver; “ the tar¬ 
ring is pretty well done alreadywhere¬ 
upon the crowd set np a loud guffaw. 

“ Bu); I say, mates,” interposed one of 
the bystanders, “ he’s fainted.” 

“ Into the pond with him; that’ll bring 
him round,” roared the quoit-player, who, 
by the way, went by the name of Coity 
amongst us. 

Accordingly, lifting up the senseless 
man, they began marking in the direction 
of the village duck-pond, a stagnant, filthy, 
loathsome pool in the centre of the village 
green. 

Just at this instant a man broke through 
the surging crowd, and in quiet but finn 
and authoritative tones said, “Stop!” It 
was Mr. Bilton, the schoolmaster. “ Stop! ” 
he repeated. “ Put the man down, and 
stand on one side, and let him have a little 
air.” 

Quite taken aback by the schoolmaster’s 
imperious manner, the rough village youths 
deposited their burden on the road, and 
stood staring open-mouthed at the “ new 
schoolgaffer,” as they called him. 


¥l\e SoyV Own 


“You’ve gone quite far enough,” said 
Mr. Bilton to the crowd, as he stooped 
down to undo the conspicuous green neck¬ 
tie, and unbutton the shirt of the fainting 
Reekhamite. “ He’s been punished quite 
enough,” he continued; “depend upon it 
he won’t come stealing strawberries again 
in a hurry. So no more of this. Leave 
him alone.” 

“I say, chaps, are wo going to stand 
this f ” asked Coity, in a sneering tone. 
“What’s this new schoolgaffer got to do 
with it, I should like to know ? 1 vote we 
put him into the duck-pond too,if he doesn’t 
hold his tongue,” and, moving np to the 
prostrate shopman, he seized his arm. 

The next instant he found himself 
sprawling at full length on the ground, to 
the accompaniment of a considerable num¬ 
ber of flashes of lightning. A single well- 
directed blow from Mr. Bilton’s fist had 
settled Coity, who, picking himself up, 
sluuk out of the reach of the schoolmaster’s 
hand, amidst the jeers and haw-haws of 
nearly everybody present. 

Once out of harm’s way, however, the 
quoit-player’s courage revived, and he 
commenced vapouring and gesticulating in 
fine style, being understood to say that ho 
meant “ settling the schoolgaffer,” and so 
forth; whereat everj’body roared the louder, 
for what made the affair more ridiculous 
was the fact that Coity’s physical strength 
was probably double that of Mr. Bilton, 

By this time the shopman had so far re¬ 
vived as to be able to stand upon his legs 
once more, but ho looked the very picture 
of misery, and clung to his protector with 
a terror that seemed almost comic. 

“Now’s your time,” suddenly shouted 
Coity from the baokgroimd; “ off with ’em 
both to the duck-pond. Wo want no 
counter-jumping thieves and stuck-up 
schoolgaffors here.” 

“Oh, pray keep them off, sir,” gasped 
the shopman, sick with terror. 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Bilton, now 
thoroughly roused, “ I’ll knock down the 
first fellow who lays a finger on him.” 

“You cowardly scoundrel,” he added, 
with a withering look towards Coity. 

“Ay, ay, let’s stop it now, lads,” said 
the landlord of tho Blue Bell; “ let him 
get off back to Reekham, poor sinner.” 

At this moment a baker’s cart belonging 
to Reekham drove np on its way back to 
the town. Into this cart tho shopman was 
ut, and seated by the side of the grinning 
aker’s youth who was driving. Mr. Bilton 
slipped a shilling into the young baker’s 
hand, and whispered to him to drive off at 
once, which he did, amidst a storm of 
mingled jeers and hurrahs. 

As we went off to see the “ sports,” we 
for the first time noticed that in front 
of the inn was standing a small knot of 
Reekham apprentices in earnest consul¬ 
tation. As we came np they dispersed, 
evidently in no amiable mood. 

“There will be a row here to-morrow 
night,” remarked the village sexton, and 
in a few minutes the words were on the 
lips of nearly everybody in Little Clayton. 

“There’s only about fifty of ’em to¬ 
night, or else there would have been a fight 
for it about that Reekham fellow. But 
there’U be five hundred from Reekham to- 
morrow,or my name’s not Tommy Gibson.” 
So said our vUlage cobbler, who was looked 
up to as rather an oracle, and it was felt 
that he was not far wrong. 

However, the sports were now beginning 
in good earnest. There were tho usual 
number of foot-races, sack-races, etc., 
which call for no pa^cular remark. I 


must note, though, that the wheelbarrow- 
race ended somewhat oddly. This event 
came off on the village green, as did most 
of the other matches. The eompetitors, 
who were blindfolded, induded apoorhalf¬ 
witted youth, nicknamed amongst ns 
“ Sappy.” When the race commenoed 
Coity and Jock Tarver ran alongside Sap¬ 
py’s barrow, and gently laying a hand on 
it, gradually steered it towards the duck- 
pond. When they saw that poor blind¬ 
folded Sappy could not possibly miss the 
pond, they took their hands from the bar- 
row, and cheered him on with “ Goit, Sap¬ 
py, you’re sure of it.” 

And Sappy was sure of it, for in another 
instant he and his vehicle were floundering 
in the dirty duck-pond, amidst shrieks of 
laughter from the crowd. It was a cruel 
trick to serve poor witless Sappy, but I fear 
we were not too civilised in Little Claj-ton 
a quarter of a century ago, and unhappily 
there was no Boy’s Own Pjvper then. As 
the head of a large grammar school now, I 
often blush at the thought of those old 
times, though our village was perhaps 
hardly worse than others. 

Bobbing for sixpences followed. A large 
pail of clean water was placed on the 
green. Into this pail a sixpence was drop¬ 
ped, to be the property of anybody who 
could fish it out of the water with his 
mouth. Boy after boy tried in vain to gc!t 
the sixpence, causing peals of merriment 
at their sputtering and puffing. At length 
Jack Tarver, doubling back his shirt collar 
and going down on his knees, made the 
attempt. Carefully inserting his head, he 
guided his mouth towards the coin, and 
seizing it with a peculiar movement of his 
lips, was soon standing up with the six¬ 
pence between his teeth, and grinning at 
the rustics round. In this matter, as in 
most others. Jack was the most successful 
fellow alive, and he fetched up no fewer 
than four sixpences in succession, till at 
last the landlord of the Blue Bell, who 
provided the coins, refused to let him try 
again. 

The grinning match followed—“ gem- 
ing ” we called it. The correct thing, I 
am told, is to do the grinning through a 
horse collar, but if so, wo didn’t do the 
correct thing in our place. With us the 
competitors simply stood in a row, and at 
a given signal proceeded to grin in the 
most hideous fashions they could. To-night 
the umpire had no difficulty in deciding th<? 
match. It was evident at once that Sappy 
outdid all the rest, as he stood in the row 
covered with mud—great patches of it still 
sticking to his face—grinning in such a 
fearfully ludicrous style that we all laughed 
till we were almost ill. 

The last match but one of the evening 
was tho hasty-pudding match, and a most 
amusing affair it was. A long bench was 
stood in front of the Blue Boll, and on it 
were placed as many large-sized dishes as 
there were competitors. Into each of the 
dishes was poured about a quart of a 
smoking hot mixture of flour, water, and 
salt, which went by the name of ba.sty- 
pudding. In an infant the competitors 
had fastened on the dishes, each fellow 
being provid^ with an enormous wooden 
spoon. 

About half the fellows were boys 
from our school, there being also Cioity, 
Sappy the shoemaker’s apprentice, and 
one or two other grown-up rustics. It 
was a comic sight to watch the feeders 
puffing and blowing, and stamping, and 
“ oohing,” and making all the time most 
ludicrous grimaces and contortions. 
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Coity blew his porridge furioasly, but got 
rT littio of it down his throat; Siippy 
iled an enormous spoonful into his mouth, 
d after grinning violently sputtered it out 
sin, and was declared out of the match ! 
eonsequeuce. Jack Tarver, os usual, I 
®t to work more methodically and buc- 
ssfully, stirring bis pudding euergtdically. 
d blowing it with all his might the 
lile, quite rt'gardless of the fact that 
ae of the fellows had got their messes ; 
if eaten before he had got down a single 
ixraful. But when he had got his pud- 
Dgcooled down somewhat, he dexterously 
the contents of his dish into his 
:'niach with apparently only about half ; 
dozen gulps, and stood proudly the win- | 
s. I 

Clear the course for the donkey-nvce,’* i 
u now the cry, and preparations were ; 

for thrt last and grc*atest event of the ! 
■Hiing. This race was 8p<?cially interest- j 
£: to us boys, because our “hero” for ! 
me few years always ro<le the winning | 
limal, viz., his grandfather’s donkey. ' 
bs lucky ass was th(‘ pride of our village ' 
jys—of my generation at least —and had 
DO an armful of bridles, etc. No other j 
iikey in our neighbourhood (X)iild 
touch ” Old TarN'cr’s J(?nny. Latterly, 
tvi-ver, the old man had somehow grown 
to allowing Jenny to compt te, and 
n> {>arti(ailar year he had d(‘clared that 
leHiiiiual should on no account cuter for 
^race. 

** I'll have no more racing and foolery,” 
thiyl said to Jack some days previously. 

‘ But Jenny’s sure to win,” interposed 
kk; “nothing hereabouts can touch 

r" 

“I know that,” said the old follow, 
idly, yet evidently proud of his donkey’s 
Ilf, “ but ITl have no more oii’t.” j 

“ But the new bridle,” urged Jack. | 
“New bridle,” echoed his grandfatlier, 
look here,” And opc'ning the door of a 
firo room he ix>inted to two bran new 
eidlos hanging on the wall. I 

“Well, just this time,” pleaded Jack. [ 
“No,” replied the old man, angrily; ' 
no more; off to school, and see thou j 
Msn’t touch Jenny.” i 

This piece of news had put rather a 
mper on us, but wo were curious to see , 
it would all end. We felt that our 
fro would not be beaten in a contest like i 
03. By hook or by crook he would have i 
any in the race. -l«(i wc were not dis(iji~ 

{To he continued.) 
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evuktii expressions 
of pleased wonder from the nuincrou.s spectators, 
and was unanimously voted quite a new tiling. 

I 6'er j'iigc 804.) 

I For more than an hour the game, which did 
I not begin till past ten o’elock, kept the company 
111 excited mlminition. First one side ainl then 
the other gained a point, and great was the ap¬ 
plause as the red or the blue seemed likely to 
I )>rove victorious. A determiin'd attack liy the 
I lUnelaghs wils again and again met by the stout 
' lesistance of the Hurlinghams, und wlien the 
j latter a.ssumcd the otlen.sive, the tactics of the 
j lormcT proveil so complete, that in the end no 
goal wus won, and the match was declared 
drawn! 

It was a well-managed and admirably-played 
game—tlio brilliant liglits, the wide space, the 
' la.shionable comjKinv, and the music of a full 
j milituiy band giving to it an air of picturesque 
interest such us might have belonged to a tour¬ 
nament in the days of chivalry. Gallant sol¬ 
diers ami aristocmtic clubmen contended fiercely’ 
lor a prize of simj)!© honour, and fair ladies, as 
of old, graced the mClec with their presence and 
their smiles. 

What is Polo ? 

Polo, for several years a popular military game 
in India, described by Atkinson and other tra¬ 
vellers as the national sport of the Tartar tribes 
in Northern Asia, and introduced into England 
about seven years ago, is simply Hockey on 
Horseback. 

I need scarcely tell you that Hockey is played 
by any number of persons aniK-d with sticks or 
« fubs, each side with a captain or leader, the 
object of the game l)eing to drive a ball or bung 
through a goal, the side first succeeding in so 
doing winning a heat or match. Goals arc set ' 
up, as in fix^tball, and the players are mnged in ! 
lines oj'jKtsite each otlier, a few yards apart. 
The ball is thrown into tho central space, und 
then, with tlieir liockey-sticka, the players 
strike it forward and backward till one or th^ 
other side is able to drive it fairly tlrougli the 
goal. 

Put the playera on horseback—or rather,mount 
them on sti'ong active jwnics—conduct the gsime 
according to the acknowledged I’ules, and you ' 
liave Polo. 


The Kiiles of tlio Inleniatioiial Polo f'lnb, di- 
vc.Htcd of sonic technicalities not neressarj' for 
our ]mrj>osc, are Jis follows :— 

'idle play takes place in a field or opn space 
not less than thnte hundred yard-s in length, 
and of proiwrtional width—say a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred yards across the centre. 
Tlio playing-ground is marked out with coloured 
lliigs set on itoles ten yards apart. 

Each player is mounted on a iKiny, the height 
of which must not exceed foiiiteeii hands—no 
pony exhibiting vice or bad temirer being ail- 
mitted. 

The goals at either end are ten yard.s apart. 

The game is played by not fewer than tliree 
nor more than si.x players on each side, armed 
with a crook or crutch-stick. 

Each side, at the commencement, takes up its 
position behind a chalk-line within tlie goal- 
' jio.sts. The ball Is then thrown into tlic centre 
of the ground. The trumpeter .sjilutes the play- 
I ers, and at the dropping of a white flag by tlie 
umpire the play begins. 

' ^ Each side has its oum umpire, unless both 
j sides mutually agree to abide by the decision of 
I one umpire, against whoso award there i.s no 
I appeal. 

No sticks or Kails except tho.so passed and 
approved by the umpire are allowed. 

In the event of a stick being dropped in tho 
' course of play, its owner may (lisinount to ])ick 
it up, but he must not strike the ball till ho is 
again mounted. 

A broken stick may be replaced, but the owner 
must ride to the ecoring-liox, or other place 
whcrc^thc sticks arc kept, and ride back to the 
arena. 

A player must not .strike an adversary’s pony, 
or place his stick over its back, in order to get 
at the ball. Players are, however, allowed to 
crook or entangle eacli other’s sticks, and, in 
fact, impede each other in any fair legitimate 
ma nner. 

Eacli or any jdayer may interpose his pony 
l.Hflbre tlint of his adverbary to prevent him 
reaching the ball, whether at full i»ace or other¬ 
wise, no matter where tlie Kdl may lie. 

Tho player missing tho ball must not follow 
and hit it unles.s at least one player, exclmsivo 
of tho gool-kcejwr, is between him and tho 
hostile goal. 

When the l>all is hit beyond tlie goal without 
going between the posts, the side defending tho 
goal is entitled to hit off—that is, strike it again 
into play. A ball hit out of boiind.s must in 
like manner be thrown into play by the umpire 
or attendant. 

It will bo seen that Polo is admirably simple. 
Good, bold, steady riding is of course indis|wa- 
sable ; but there arise numerous opi)ort^inities 
for the display of skill and judgment, and not a 
few for management and finesse. It is a game 
for strong young men rather tlian for boys ; but 
as hardy boys have an invincible liabit of im¬ 
proving into brave men, I have thought it worth 
while to briefly de.scribe the game, so that young 
rendersmay enjoy it by anticipation. -\nd possibly 
—I ssiy this ill a whisper—they will leani more 
from the [uctureoii the next juige than from my 
words. Examine both. 
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He lienrd, nbont 1609 , tlmt a Dutch spectacle* 
maker kiul mvented gliiasee for miigDifying 
distant objects, and he set to work to make a 
magnifying machine for himself. How superb 
must nave been ihe sight when the daring 
philosopher 6rst tested the powers of las new 
iiiHtruineiit! ITie burnished disk of the silver}* 
moon shone out no longer smooth and selt* 
InmiiMUs, hut was marked with mountain 
ranges and indented uith vast valleys. The 
milky-wav appeared to the delighted Floreptine 
as a hewifderin|;' mans of single stars. No longer 
could it l>e and that the world in which lie 
lived w*as the centre round which sun, moon, 
and stars revolved, for out yonder tliere w*a9 
revealed to him the planet Jupiter with its moons 
revolving round it, and he was driven to the 
amazing thought that ours was but a lUtle 
]danct in a Uinitless, countless concourse of 
revolving suns and worlds. 

The teLesi’opo which let in such amazing light 
to the min*, of the astronomer was, after all, no 
better or bigger than an ordinary glass used on 
board 8kii> in the present day, and its utmost 
magnifying power was only thirty-three times. 
Hut though small, it made a considerable .stir 
amongst tho learned and unlearned. The prin- 

__ citMil professor 

of philosophy at 
Padua, where 
Galileo was liv- 

\ ^ ing, refused to 

look through 
oW the new apjMi- 

' yjA ratus, and would 

not believe in 
tho existence of 

moons in con- 


(Iwlaic the plory of God : and the firnininent 
slieweth His handywork." lndee.1, 1 notietai 
when we were in the astronomer’s studio tlmt 
this api>ropriate text stood confronting us, re¬ 
minding us of what is, after all, tlie highest 
lesson the aeienee can teach, as it is the first! 

But I want you to look with me at the large 
relleeting telescope, which re<iuiivs a house all 
to itself, and in which a man six feet high could 
be conreniently packe.1. Touch it; it moves as 
easily as though it only weighed an ounce, and 
it is so delicately poised that a child’s finger can 
control its movements. You will notice at once 
a stninge thing about it. Instead of looking 
through at one end at tho object in tho sky, you 
look into a little tube planed at the suit of the 
in-strumeiit near the top. This is necessary in 
nearly all reflecting telescopes, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see. Bat first let us say a little sMut 
the origin of telcscoiies. 

Roger Bacon, tho wonderful English monk, 
invented the magnifying-glass, and he knew 
something of the principles of the telescope so 
long ago as the year 1250. Somewhere about 
1673 one liconani Digges actually constructed 
glasses through which ho was able to sec objects 
a long way off. It remained for the great 
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died for truth, and thus left the world a bril¬ 
liant example of fearless bravery. 

Galileo’s telescope was what is called a refrac¬ 
tor. The tube had at one end im object-Rlas-s, 
and at the other an eye-piece. The rays of light 
were refracUul—or bent from their straight 
course—in passing througli the objeet-glaas, and 
came to a focus or point in the tube. At the 
focal point an image of the object looked at was 
formed, and the eye-piece was a inicro.scope to 
enlarge the tiny image. Thus, in all tcdoscopos 
an image is formed ii% tlm Uthc —not on the glass 
at either end—and this separate and distinct 
image is magiu6ed by a microscope. 

But although the magnified imago wa.s clear 
and many times larger than when seen by the 
naked eye, yet it was found impos-siblo to mako 
telescopies large enough to give anything like the 
power desired by astronornere, and some of the 
greatest minds sought in vain for a better 
medium than the old refractor. 

It occurred to the great Newton, about 1G60, 
that what he wanted might be obtained by re¬ 
flecting the rays of light from a mirror instead 
of refracting or bending them. He placed a 
concave mirror in the closed end of a tube which 
had its open eny])ointed to the sky. Tins mirror 
received the rays of light from the object and 
reflected them up the tube again to a point near 
the top ; and there a hole wa.s cut in the tube, 
and a microscope inserted, by which the image 
formed at the focal point was examined. Tlie 
great difficulty in Newton’s day, as it had been 
in Galileo’s, was to make an ol)ject-glass for a 
refracting telescope that would not show prismatic 
colours. It was not until many years afterwards 
that Dollond, the great liOndon optician, in 
1757, discovered how tomakeac/fromrt^/c glas.scs 
of a large sbe, by which an image without 
colour was formed, but the expense of making 
such glasses was and Is onormou.s. 

Reflectors, on the other hand, can bo made 
almost any size, and at a comparatively moderate 
cast, and "this brings u.s to speak of the great 
self-made astronomer, William Herschcl, whose 
name will always be associated with one of the 
finest reflecting telescopes ever made. 

Born ill Hanover, November 15th, 1738, 
young Herschel was destineil fur the musical 
profession by his father, who was himself a good 
musician. It seems to have been a musical 
family, and it wa.s thought a fitting opportunity 
when a vacancy offered in the Hanoverian 
regiment of guards, that the lad should com¬ 
mence to live by his profession. He played 
chiefly on the oboe, and both he and his father 
visited England in 1758 with a detachment of 
the regiment to which the boy belonged. 

We next hear of liim at Iloncaster, playing 
some brilliant solos on the violin, and attracting 
the attention of a Dr. ^liller by Ills appearanco 
and cleverness. The good doctor was not afraid 
to hold out a , helping liaml to the young 
foreigner, and asked him to his house, where lie 
was kindly received, and found opi)ortunitic3 for 
improving himself. Tlie doctor’s library was at 
his disposal, ami he made good use of it. His 
mind wa.s hungering after knowdedge, hut his 
mcnle of life as a roving miwiciun raaile it im¬ 
possible for him to stud^’. It was sug:gesteil 
that he should give up his engagement in the 
band and try for something that would allow him 
time for improving his mind. He did so, and 
for some years we find him visiting tow-ns in the 
capacity of organist, playing at concerts, and 
eventuiilly at Batli idayfng in the pump-room 
band, and acting as organist at a chapel. It 
was here that some one lent him a two-foot 
telescope. With this small instrument he 
turned hia gaze heavenward, and became an 
ustroiiomer Som that liour. Tho oivnersliip of 
such an instrument would have been a great 
delight to him, but he ftiuud on inquiry that the 
cost of .such a telescope was far beyond his slender 
means. Ho formed a desperate resolve. He 
would make one ! Had lie been a rich man, 
the chances are that his splendid constructive 
power would never liavo been brought out. It 
was the dire noce.ssity of tho ca.se that made him 
a telescope-makcr, as it has been necessity, in 
nine cases out of ten, that has made men put 
forth their energies on great works. 
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Now, to make an instrument such as Herschcl 
attempted, required two thing.s—.skill, and per¬ 
severance. He had to gain the first by the 
second, and I do not remembiT in the annals of 
effort anything more dauntlos-s than the young 
niau’s perseverance. He sot to work on a five- 
foot reflector—that is, a tube long enough to 
enable rays of light five feet in length to fonn a 
focal imago of the object. This is called a five- 
foot focal length reflector, and after what has 
been said about reflecting instniments, I hope 
you maybe able to understand its construction. 
He found the task he had set himself much 
harder than ho supposed, for the preparation of 
a concave mirror is one of the most delicato and 
difficult that can be imagined. It is not on 
record how many of these mirrors he spoiled in 
his first effort, but we know that with a subse¬ 
quent telescope, and \vhen his failures had 
taught liiin many things necessary to be known 
in the constmetion of mirrors, he made two 
huiifhril before he could get one to suit him. 

With a courage which no difliculty could 
daunt, the young musician worked on in his 
leisure hours until his first ttlescope was fin¬ 
ished, and then to his delight he w’as rew-arded 
for all his labour by seeing the ring and satel¬ 
lites of Saturn. Few- could have thought that 
the musician, working in his Immble room 
niglit after night, by the aid of an indiiferent 
candle, making tul>es and grinding mirrors, con¬ 
sulting books and throwing aside as useless 
mucli that he attempted, would emerge from 
his obscurity one day and become a ivorld- 
renowned n.stroiioincr. It is told of him that he 
used to steal away in the intervals of the per¬ 
formance at the pump-room, and running to his 
telescope, spend a few brief minutes in scanning 
tho sky, and then get back in time to take his 
place in the band as though he had not left the 
building. 

Having .succeeded in Ids first attempt to 
mako a telescope, ho was determined to go on 
to more ambitious work, and made instniments 
of different focal length uj) to twenty feet. For 
seven years he worked at his profession by day, 
and at his telescopes by night; but at the end 
of that time he called the attention of the entire 
civilised ivorld to him and to his work by the 
discovery of another world like our own planet 
moving round tho sun, but at a distance of no 
less than 1,800,000,000 of mile.s, and of such a 
.size that eighty worlds as large os our own could 
be formed from it. Up to the time of this dis- 
covery it Wiis supposed that tho limit of tho 
solar system was marked by the planet Saturn, 
but now the vjust field had to bo pushed out 
until tho liuman mind failed to comprehend tlio 
meaning of a distance expressed by the term 
“ one thousand eiglit hundred millions of miles.*’ 
And yet, beyond Uranus {the planet of Her- 
scheFs discovering) there ha.s been found nn- 
othor at a distiince of three thousand niillioius 
of miles from the sun. 

But more of Herschcl and liis triumidis an- 
otlier time. We must leave liiiii now the 
object of tho world’s gaze, yet the unassuming 
ohoe-player in the pump-room hand at Bath 
{To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Wild Beasts in India. 

0>rE of the complaints of the modem English¬ 
man in India is that he can so seldom get a shot 
at a tiger. Wolves are dying out in many 
provinces ; the ancient Indian lion has disap¬ 
peared. The wild elephant is so rare that ho is 
specially protected by tho Government, and in 
most parts of India he can only be caught by 
official licence or under official supervision. 
Many districts h.avo petitioned for a close 
season, so as to preserve the edible game still 
remaining. The only animal that has defied 
the energy of the British official is the snake. 
One may, however, judge of the loss of life 
by wild beasts in the last century, from the 
deaths caused by this, their chief survivor 
at the present day. The asccrtiiined number 


of persona who died from snake-bite i 
1875 was 17,000, out of a total of 21,391 kilk 
by snakes and all otlier wild auiuials. Tli 
Jeath.s from wild beasts in the last century wex 
probably not under 150,000 a year. 


Last of the ** B Eleven.” 

In’ the early port of the present century 
match of no uncommon occurrence at Lord 
was the “B's versus England.” The last meu 
her of the famous “ B eleven"—John Bowver- 
died quite recently in his ninetieth year, i 
Milcham, in Surrey, Ixdn'j the thml of tl 
eleven who reached the njie ago of ninety 
W. Beldham dying at the age of ninety-sii 
and lilr. E. H. M. Budd at ninety-three. Tl 
longevity of the team was proverbial, and tl 
average age of the priQci])d members preside 
over by Lonl Frederick Beauclerck, was eight] 
one. Bowyer playedhis first match in 1805, whe 
Lord Nelson and I^y Hamilton (who lived i 
ilcrton) were on the ground, and his interest i 
the game remained to the last, the village gre*] 
always being patroni.sed by the old man wh« 
any of the Mitcham matches were in progrvrfl 
He was frequently chosen to play at Lord’s, au 
on such oecasioms he walked the eleven milt 
both ways, in addition to playing all day. H 
was a direct link between the players of the n 
Kowned old Hainblodon Club, which include 
such names as Beldham, Wells, and Fennel 
and the Pilcli and Lillywhite era. He used { 
bat left-handed, and was renowned for hi 
brilliant fielding, and wms a pattern of sobrict 
and steadiness. His illness was of two or thw 
(lays’ duration only, and it is pleasant to recoB 
that he died surrounded by friends and neigi 
hours. 


Training* Ships. 

CoN’SEQVENT upon thc loss of the EurydM 
and the Atalanta tho Admiralty ha.s ordcre 
the formation of a small squadron for the trais 
ing of ordinar}' seamen, each vessel Imia 
steam jwwer, as an auxiliary force. Such 
squadron would seem to |) 0 ssess many ad 
vantages. Evolutionary movements will \ 
practicable, and dangers of many kinds wil 
be avoided, at the same timo that the uumlw 
of seamen being simultaneously trained will t 
almost indefinitely multiplied, and their trail] 
ing will in all respects be of a more complet 
character. In all probability the squadron wiJ 
consist of three vessels. Tho Inconstant i 
mentioned as likely to bo the flag.diip, and sh 
is eminently qualified for this service, being od 
of the fastest sailing vessels in the Na^'y. Sh 
is non- being refitted, especial attention beiu 
paid to lier inttsts and rigging, and her date e 
completeness is the middle of September. Sh 
has seen comparatively little service, large sum 
of money having been ex|>ended in twice pn 
aring her for a commission without her pend.-iii 
eing hoisted, and her recent employment wji 
only temporary, Vice-Admiral Sir BcaucLaru] 
Seymour hoi.sting his flag on board her on in 
appointment as Commandcr-iu-Chief of tli 
ilediterranean Fleet, and proceeding out I 
her with his officers. Tho other vessels of th 
squadron are likely to bo tho Rover iron sen t 
corvette, and tho Carysfoit, one of the nci 
steel despatch vessels built by Messrs. Elder, o 
Glasgow. 


A New Island. 

*0\viN'G to some disturbance in the eartiri 
substance a small island has risen out of th< 
sea, in the Azores. The area is supiiosed to It 
18,000 square yards, and it is distant 600 yard] 
from the island of St. George. 


Death of a Veteran. 

Joirs’ I)icK.‘<oN, believed to be the 
representative of the famou.s regiment of tbi 
“ Scot.*^ Greys,” who charged so gallantly will 
tho heavy cavalry at tlie battle of Waterloo, hai 
lately died at Nunhoad Lane, Surrey, at the ag« 
of ninety-onCj, 



THE STOBY OP JUAN PLACIDO. 



I V 1S44 tlio slaves of Cuba, p^oaded into insur* I 
rection by the long and he artless cruelty of 
the Spanish planters, made an effort to throw 
off the yoke of their oppressors. The reputed 
les<ler of the revolt was Juan Placido, n man of 
noble and heroic natun*. ilr. Whittier, the 
l>uaker-poet of America, and the friend of the 
nei^ race, has lately narrated his history. 

I have recently i^says Whittier) been deeply 
inteifsUMl in the fato of Placido—the black 
revolutionist of (hiba—the leader of the wide¬ 
spread and well-planned revolt of the slaves 
in the city of Havana and the neighbouring 
plantations and villages. 

Juan Placi<lo was bom a slave on the estate 
of Don Terribio de Castro. His fatlier wjis an i 
African, his mother a mulatto. HU mistress | 
treated him with great kindness, and tanght him > 
to read. When he was twelve years of age she ' 
died, and he fell into other and less compos- | 
sionate hands. At the age of eighteen, on seeing 
Ids mother struck with a heavy whip, he for 
the first time turned upon his tormentors. To i 
use his own words, “ I felt the blow in my own ' 
heart. To utter a loud cry, and from a down- j 
*'ast boy, with tho timidity of one meek as a 
Utnb, to become all at once like a raging lion, 
was a thing of a moment” Ho was, however, 
subdued ; and the next morning, together with 
his mother, a tenderly nurtured and delicate 
woman, severely scourged. On seeing his 
mother rudely stripped and thrown down upon 
the ground, he at nrst, with tears, implored the 
overseer to si)are her ; but at tho sound of the 
first blow, a^ it cut into her naked flesh, he 
sprang once more upon the ruffian, who, having 
.superior strength, beat him until he was nearer 
dead than alive. 

After suffering all tho vicissitudes of slavery 
—hunger, nakedneas, stripe.s ; after bravely and 
ably bearing up against that .slow and dreadful 
process which reduces the man to a thing—tho 
image of God to a piece of merchandise—until 
he had reached his thirty-eighth year, ho was 
unexpectedly released from liis bonds. Some 
literary gentlemen in Havana, into whose hands 
two or three pieces of his composition had fallen, 
struck wiUi the vigour, spirit, and natural grace 
which they manifested, sought out the author, 
and raised asiibscription to purchase his freedom. 
He came to Havana, andmaintiined himself by 
house-painting, and such other emploj^ents as 
his ingenuity and talents placed whthin his 
reach. Ho wrote several poems, which have 
l>een published in Spanisn at Havana, and 
translated by Dr. Gladden, under the title of 
“ Poems by a Slave.” 

It is not too much to say of these poems, that 
they will bear a comparison with most of the 
productions of modem Spanish literature. 
Certain it is that their author is the only Cuban 
j>oet His style is bold, free, energetic. Some 
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of his nieces are sportive and graceful; such is 
his address to “The Cucuya,” or Cuban fire-ffy. 

Some of his devotional pieces evince the 
fervour and true feeling of tne Christian ]>oet. 
His “Ode to Religion ” contains many admi¬ 
rable lines. S}>eakiDg of the martyrs of the 
early days of Chri.stiaiuty, he says finely : 


“Still in that cradle, purpled with their blood, 
The infant faith waxed stronger day by day:’* 

I cannot forbear quoting the last .stanzas of this 
poem :— 

“ O God of mercy, throned in glory high, 

On earth and all its misery look down ! 
Behold the wretched, hear the captive’s cry, 
And call Thy exiled children round Thy 
tlirone! 

“There would I fain in contemplation gaze 
On Thy eternal beauty, and would make 
Of love one lasting canticle of praise, 

And everx* theme, but Thee, henceforth 
forsake! ’* 


Who givest the sea its waves, the dark and 
lonely 

Abyss of heaven its Hglit, the north its cold, 
The air its currents, tho w.inn sun its l)cam.s, 
Life to tho llowers, and motiou to the streams. 

“ All things oljey Tlioe : dying or reviving, 
iVs Thou cominaiulo.st ; all, ajvirt from Thee, 
From Thee alone their life and ]K)wer deriving, 
Sink, nn»l an* lost in vjist KUmity ! 

Yet doth the void obey Tht‘e ; since from 
nought 

TliU marvellous being from Tliy hand was 
wrought. 

“ 0 merciful (»o<l! I cannot shun Thy presence, 
For through its veil of llesh Thy piercing eye 
Looketh ujwn Tliy S]*irit’.s im.soiliMl etisciiee. 
Ah through the pure tniiisparence of tlie 
sky— 

Ijct not the oppn*.ssor <dap his blofnly hands, 
As o'er my prostrate innocence he stands ! 


The disastrous result of the great insurrection 
of the slaves in Cuba is well known. Betrayed, 
and driven into premature collision with their 
oppressors, the wronged and maddened bondmen 
were speedily crushed into subjection. Placido 
was arrested, and, after a long hearing, was 
condemned to bo executed, and consigned to the 
“chapel of the condemne*!.” 

How far Placido wjw implicated in the in.sur- 
rectionary movement, it i.s now, perhaj^s, im- 
TK>ssLblc to a.scertiiin. The |>opular voice in 
Havana pronounced him its leader and pro¬ 
jector; and os such he was condemned. His 
own bitter wrongs, the terrible recolle4 tions of 
his life of serv itude, the impunity with which 
the most dreadful outrages upon tho persons of 
slaves were inflicted, acting upon a mind fully 
capable of appreciating the beauty of freedom, 
furnished abundant incentive to an effort for tlie 
redemption of his race, and the humiliation of 
his oppressors. Tho ffc/aldo, of Madrid, speaks 
of him as tiui “ celebrated i>oet, a man of gnuit 
natural genius, and beloveu and appreriaUsl by 
the most rcsj)ocUble young men of Havana.” 
It accuses him of wild and ambitious projects, 
and states that he was intenilod to be tne chief 
of the hlai'k race, after they had thrown oflf the 
yoke of bondage. 

He was executed at Havana, in July, 1844. Ae- 
eordiiig to tlio custotn in Cuba with condemned 
criminuhs, ho was conducted from prison to the 
“cliajxd of the doomed.” He pjuwed thither 
with .singular com{>osure, amicUt a great con¬ 
course of j^eoplo, gnicefully saluting his nume¬ 
rous acquainbuices. The chaix-l wiw hung with 
black cloth, dimly lighted. iMacido was seat'^d 
l>esido his coffin. Prie.sts in long bla*'k robes 
stood around him, chanting, in sepulchral voicr.s, 
the service of the dead. It is an ordeal under 
which the stoute.st-hearted and most resolute 
have been found to sink. After enduring it for 
twenty-four hours, he was 'ed out to execution. 
Placido came forth calm and undi.smayed, 
holding a crucifix in his hand ; he recited in a 
loud, clear voice, n solemn prayer in verse which 
ho had compo.sed ainid.st tho hoirore of tho 
“chai)cl.” It thrilled upon tho hearts of all 
who heard it. 1 am indebted to a friend for 
assistance in rendering this remarkable prayer 
in Englisli verse. 

“ Pr.ATF.U OF PLACinO. 

“God of unbounded love and power eternal, 

To Tlvoe 1 tuni in darkness anil dc.spair ; 

Stretch forth Thy ami, and, from tho brow 
infonial 

Of calumny tho veil of justice tear ! 

And from the forehead of my honest fame 

Pluck the world'.s brand of infamy and shame I 

“O King of kings!—my father’s God! who 
only 

Art strong to save, by whom is all controlL d, 


“ Bnt if, alas ! it seemeth good to Tliee 
That I should perish ;w the guilty dies, 
That a cold, mangled corse, my foes should 
\dew me 

With hateful malice and exulting eye.s, 
Si>cak Tliou the word, and bid them shed niy 
blood ; 

Fully in me Thy will be done, 0 God !” 

On arriving at the fatal spot ho sat down, as 
ordered, on a l>t*nch, with his back to the soldiers. 
The multitude recollected that in some affecting 
lines, written by the conspirator in prison, he 
h.ad said th.at it would bo useless to kiii him by 
shooting his body—that his heart mast Iw 
pierced ere it Wf^nld cease its tlirobbing. At tho 
ijist moment, just as the soldiers were about to 
lire, he rose up and gazed for an instant around 
ami alxive him, on the beautiful capital of Ins 
native land and its sjiil-ffecked bay, on the dense 
crowds alx)Ut liim, the blue mountains in the 
di.stince, anti the sky glorious with the summer 
sunshine. “ Adios^ mundif" (Farew’ell, wwld !) 
he said, calmly, and sat down. The word was 
given, and five balls entered his body. Then it 
was that, ainid.st the groans and murmurs of tho 
horror-stiicken spectators, he rose up once more, 
and turned hi.s head to the shuddering soldiers, 
his face wearing an expression of superhuman 
courage. “Will no one pity me he said 
laying his hand over hia lieart. “ Here, fire 
here.” While ho yet spake two balls enteretl 
his heart, and he fell dead. Thus perished tlie 
hero-poet of Cuba. He has not fallen in vain. 
Hia genius and his heroic death will doubtleas 
be reganled by his race as precious legacies. To 
the great name.s of L'Ouverturc and Petion, the 
coloured man can now add that of Juan Placido. 
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So each one did as lio was bid, 

And into the boats we jass’d. 
While closer caiuo the scorchuig 
flame. 

And our captain was the last! 
Tet once again he dared his life 
One little lad to save ; 

Then we pulled to shore from the 
blaze and roar, 

With our captain hind and brave, 
In the face of Death, with its fiery 
breath. 

He had stood, and so would we I 
For that’s the way at sea, my boys. 
For that’s the way at sea. 


Now let the noble words resound’ 
And <*ho far and free. 
Wherever English hearts are 
found. 

On English shore or sea. 

The iron nerve of duty join’d 
With golden vein of love 
Can dare to do and dare to wait, 
With courage from above. 

Our captain’s shout among the 
fianies, 

A watchword long shall be— 
That’s not the way at sea, my 
boys. 

That’s not the way at sea. 


IThie song, founded on the burning of the Goliath, aedeneribed in a recent number, ig printed by permission the p^li^rs, Mes^s. B^ehings and Router, 

London, tK,,/rptn tehoin ir may be had in separate form (old notation), but without these illustrations, price «.] 
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THE MUSICAL JUMBO. 

H mtBOLDT, in the preface to his “ Cos¬ 
mos,” a book which every hoy should 
read, says: “ The forces of nature can only 
exerciso a magical power over us as long 
as their action is shrouded in mystery and 
darkness, and does not admit of being 
classed among the conditions with which 
experience has made us' acquainted.” 

Although I cannot explain the causes of 
the phenomena about which this paper 
will relate a few facts, I trust my young 
friends will not allow the same to exercise 
any magical power over them, but will set 
their wits to work and find, if possible, a 
clue to the mystery. 

What a Jumbo is I cannot exactly say, 
never to my knowledge having been close 
enough to see one. You can make a pretty 
good guess, however, when I tell you that 
with the negro sailors jumbo stands for 
ghost. It is, in fact, the black bogie. 

We had a terrible jumbo on board once. 
Of its existence there was not the least 
doubt. Ferguson was the first to see it, 
and then Domingo, and so on, till there 
wasn’t a man who would go near the place 
after sunset. By sU accounts, it was an 
awful jumbo, and no mistake! To look at 
Domingo whilst he was narrating his 
ghostly experience you could almost fancy 
his snowballs were going to burst—they 
did leak a little bit from fright. I tried 
hard to get a correct description of the 
thing, intending to draw a picture of it 
and enclose it in my next letter home, but 
accounts differed so considerably that it 
was a matter of impossibility. 

Negroes, when they have a jumbo under 
way, do not trouble themselves at all about 
giving a truthful description; they are 
then in for the horrid. Truth, as a thing 
possessing beauty, is entirely overlooked. 
We are too apt ourselves to fall into this 
error when we have anything marvellous 
to relate. 

“De ting, sar ! Jumbo! jumbo!” we 
found out, after watching a few nights, 
to be a very large-sized mother rat, who, 
on her way to the ship’s bread-room, 
^Missed by the place where Ferguson and 
Domingo slept. 

Well, now to the particular jumbo desig¬ 
nated by the heading of this article. 

If you will get a map of America and 
run your eye along the Atlantic coast of 
Central America, you will see a place 
marked San Juan del Norte (St. John of 
the North), or Greytown. It received this 
last name, in 1848, in honour of the then 
governor of Jamaica, Sir Charles Grey, 
the English having just then successfully 
interfered with the Nicaraguan Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the poor Mosquito 
Indians, who had, and still have, various 
settlements inland and along the coast. 

“ For the cause that lacks assistance. 

For the wrong that needs resistance. 

For the future in tlie distance. 

And the good that we can do.” 

This was the spirit actuating the English 
in those days, and 1 trust it may ever be so. 

Wo had been here at anchor three or 
four days, and, with the exception of a 
little fishing and the take of a couple of 
sharks, nothing had transpired to disturb 
the serenity of our lives in this quiet, out- 
of-the-world place. Wo took our meals 
with regularity—in fact, each one was an 
event of the day, so little had we to occupy 
our time, and you may be sure we did not 
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endanger our digestive organs by taking 
any active exercise too soon after dinner. 

Although eleven was the time to put out 
the lights, I never turned in before twelve, 
usually preferring to sit in my cabin and 
enjoy a quiet read, and on this particular 
night I finished the book I had been read¬ 
ing just as the master-at-arms completed 
his nsual round. Not caring to commence 
a fresh one so late, I doused the glim, and 
turned in. 

As some of my younger readers may not 
bo able te make out what I mean by 
“ turning in” (even if they know what it 
is to “douse the glim”), I must explain. 
On board a ship in the tropics wo do not 
get into a cosy bed, or berth, and dreamily 
fall asleep, tucked up underneath the 
clothes; if we did, we should soon be glsui 
to get out of it. Wo have a bunk, which 
is a long, lidless box, generally placed on 
the top of the drawers at the side of the 
cabin. On this are a mattress and sheets, 
but these last we do not use more than by 
placing a mat over them on which to sleep 
outside of all. This enables us to keep 
ourselves cool, and also offers no impedi¬ 
ment to instantly jumping out if wanted. 

You will now understand that when I 
said “ turned in ” I meant I sat on the 
weather-board at the edge of the bimk, 
and turned off into the mat, literally turn¬ 
ing in, and, to cite a familiar example, like 
a turtle rolling into an egg-chest. I hope 
this explanation is sufBcient. 

I must have been asleep about an hour, 
when I awoke, feeling very strange and un¬ 
comfortable. I felt afraid to move, as there 
seemed to be something imacconntably 
mysterious going on that I could not at 
that moment make out. 

Was I in my cabin, on board the old 
Bacoon? Or had I been translated to 
the Flying Dutchman or some ship -of en¬ 
chantment ? No ; I could see by the light 
of the moon that came streaming in 
through the open port that it was the 
same bunk I had slept in night after 
night now for many months. 

I heard the usual frog chorus in full 
swing on shore—frog-croakus, we used to 
call it—and the wash of the water along 
the ship’s side, and I lay and listened. 

Gradually I became aware of another 
sound—one of music—that, seemingly com¬ 
ing from a distance on the ripples of the 
water, reached me in the stillness of the 
night with a strange and weird sweetness. 

At first I thought it came from the shore, 
far off though it was; but ns I lay listen¬ 
ing it got louder and louder, os if the 
musicians were coming towards the ship, 
all playing in perfect harmony, and keep¬ 
ing time to the thud of their oars in the 
rowlocks. On they came, getting nearer 
and nearer, till at last they arrived on 
board, and the sound was now so intense 
that the whole ship was filled with the 
harmony, and seemed to hum in unison 
with the music of its mysterious visitors. 

I got up, and, putting on my jacket and 
shoes, stepped out on to the main deck, 
and if my eyes had been greeted with the 
sight of .on .army of little tiny trumpeters, 
all in full blast, I should not have been 
taken much aback. 

As far as I could see, however, there was 
no one about, and if it had not been for 
the sound, which still continued, and about 
which there could not be any mistake, I 
should have concluded I had been dream¬ 
ing. 

It was so unaccountable that, I confess, 
I began to wish for other companionship 
than my own, so I determined to go on 


deck and seek the ofiScer of the watch. Afs 
I was passing the main hatch the sound 
came up so strong from below (the holds 
were empty) that I involuntarily stepped 
aside and looked over. 

Nothing but the bare wood met my 
questioning gaze, but memory showed me 
the spot where poor Archer had met with 
his death last voyage. Stumb'ing over the 
combings of the hatch, he fell to the bot¬ 
tom of the hold, whore, his head coming in' 
contact 'with the edge of a case, he was 
•killed instantly. Looming up out of the 
darkness and sound appeared the picture 
of his poor blood-bespattered face, and. 
with a shudder at the remembrance, 1 
hurried away. 

I own by this time my nerves were a 
little unstrung, sind I must have rathci 
precipitately made my way up the com¬ 
panion, for when I appeared on deck there 
were the second mate and the quai termoster 
—the hist with his lantern turned on—with 
faces looking towards me, evidently wait¬ 
ing to see who their noisy visitor was that 
time in the morning. I saw the situatiun 
at a glance, so very slowly walked to 
where they were standing, and, putting on 
a look of unconcern, asked how the fish 
were biting that night. Chapman, the 
mate, answered, “ Very well,” and pointed 
to where, underneath the rail, were two 
bucketsfull of freshly-caught grunters. 
“ What brought you up ? Can’t you 
sleep ? ” 

“No,” said I, “that strange” (and here 
I hazarded a guess) “ music on shore 
woke me.” 

He laughed and said, “ It is not on shore, 
it comes from the jumbos in Davy Jones'-s 
looker.” 

“ Well,” I remarked, “ I -wish old Davy 
would keep his crew quieter; every man- 
jack of them seems to have gone in for 
playing the jew’s-harp. But, joking apart, 
what is the cause of those mysterious 
sounds ? ” 

“ That I can’t tell you, Boonder ; and, 
what’s more, I don’t believe there is any¬ 
one else who can. It is a puzzle to every¬ 
body, and when I first came on the coast 1 
tried several times to solve the mystery, but 
never succeeded in gaining the least clue. 
Of course, I don’t- believe in jumbos, but 
when I have been listening I sometimes 
have felt inclined to accept old Beans’ solu¬ 
tion, which is—but there the old rascal 
stands, you had better question him your¬ 
self.” 

I turned to old Beans, the quartermaster, 
who had evidently been listening to our 
conversation, and inquired of him whether 
ho could account for the noise in any way. 

“ ’Count for what, sar! ” 

Oh, the depth of those old niggers ! He 
wanted to make me believe ho had not 
heard a word of what we had been saying. 

“ Why,” I said, “ this music that i# 
going on. Where does it come from ? ” 

“Music, sar! It music jumbo, sar.” 

“ Who is he when he’s at home, Beans r 
He must be a chap -with a very big mouth ; 
he seems to take in the whole ship.” 

“Ho bo dead sailor, sar; great many 
ob ’em.” 

The old man went on to tell mo that it 
is commonly believed that under tl' 
waters of the bay the spirits of all tlisi 
have been drowned there have taken up 
their abode, and on the arrival of any shiji 
in their waters they try to eommunic/i'' 
with the people on board, but aro iinel'l' 
to do so beyond making these mysteriou-^ 
sounds. 

This yam suggested to me the possibility 
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of thp sound bcinp made by the fish, who 
were biting; so well that night, and I 
stepped to the side of the ship and looked 
over the rail at the water. I eould not, 
however, detect any fish with their noses 
ahove the surfiwe, and although I laid my 
ear down clo.se to the rail, there upf)earod 
to be no differenoe betwe<'n the sound from 
there and down below on the main dock. 
A fish we eall a prunter, when caught, 
maki'S a sound exactly like the grunt of a 
pig, and continues to do so at short iu- 
ten-als until it dies ; but thou this sound ia 
so totally different from the music we were 
then hearing that I could not by any pos¬ 
sibility connect the two sounds together. 
The music itself, as I listened to its ri.se 
and fall, seemed to mo to be, as old Beans 
said, the mournful expression of some un¬ 
happy spirits doomed to inhabit that lonely 
region. 

These waters had been the arena of many 
a terrible conflict, men in their greed 
shedding each other's blood, regardless of 
consequences and forgetful of the judg¬ 
ment to comp. The bold buccaneers of 
this, the Spanish Mam, had a favourite 
rendezvous a little farther north, nanndy, 
Great Com Island, whr're, tradition says, 
they buried the gre.iter |)srt of their trea¬ 
sure. There is .also Little Corn Island, and, 
within the memory of residents on the 
coast, many expeditions have been fitted 
out to both island.s with the shew of dis- 


I covering the buried treasures; but, with 
j the exception of old wreckage, nothing 
has ever been found. If a just fate had 
j doomed these adventurous men—poor 
slaves in many things to their own pas¬ 
sions—to inhabit after death the regions 
where many of their victims had found a 
watery grave, I eould understand it, and 
that the sounds I was listening to were 
tho.se of pain and regret for deeds that 
could never be undone. 

The music began to lull at-six bells, and 
soon after cea-sed altogether: so, bidding 
Chapman good-night—or rather good- 
moming—I went below and turned in. 

We sailed the next afternoon, so my 
inquiries into the cause of the .sound some¬ 
how came to a close for that voyage. On 
ray returm at various times to Grt'ytown 
the sounds were repeateel with very little 
modification of oironrastanoe, hut I could 
neither hear nor find out anything fresh 
about the matter, so eventually gave it up, 
like many a one had done before me. 

For the benefit of any of my readers 
who may care to exercise their reasoning 
faculties and try and find out the true cause 
of the music, I api)end the following. 

The sounds are heard the same in iron as 
in wooden ships. It has akso been heard 
on board small coa.sting schooners. It can 
hardly be heard beyond mid.ships (in a 
big vessel) and right forward can only be 
detected by lisUoung intentlj'. 


An American wiilor very many vea7s 
ago, presumably with a love for notoncty. 
ascribed the sound to the cat-fish, and 
stated that he had kept some in a bucket 
in his cabin all night, and that the noise 
they made woke him up. From inb'mul 
evidence, so to speak, his statement Ls not 
to he relied on. 

In reference to this last, I may mention 
that we put cat-fish many and many a time 
in buckets. In fact, when caught they 
were invariably ijlaced by oim quarter¬ 
master in the wash-deck tub (full of sea¬ 
water) so as to keep them alive and fresh 
until the cook wanted them for breakfast 
in the morning. They were never heard 
on these occasions to emit the smallest 
sound. 

Strange, but true, the music always com¬ 
mences about the same time every night, 
viz., shortly after the striking of eight 
bells (midnight), and invariably ceases 
soon before simrise in the morning. 

I have described this strange matter as 
it came under my own personal observa¬ 
tion, altering nothing but names. Many 
explanations have been offered, hut these 
it is not needful to emuncrate, as I am not 
satisfied with any of them. Sir Emerson 
Tennant, in his work on Ceylon, mentions 
similar sounds as occurring there, and they 
had, if I remember aright, the same mourn¬ 
ful effect ui)on him. 



FIKSr Iir WINS. 

In number 54, p,iKe we gave a humorous “ Tale of .a Tub,” which many of our readers h.ave probably already utilised for their galanly 
shows and magic lanterns. The present picture shows a use to which tubs are sometime.s putnow.adays by boys, especially German boys. To select a 
goal, anti then, mounting the empty barrels, make for it without precipitately vacating the rolling perch, requires net a little nerve and skill, 
any of our readers may readily prove by trying it. 
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I 3. “Then there was tliat other anecdote of 
r West studying expression by making his father 
■j angry. Hero he was, if anything, too successful. 
.1 4.—One day he found the painters had left 
I their niateriaht behind them, 

|i 5. —But liis father could not be got to ai)pre* 
ciatc the beauties of amateur fresco painting. 

"j 6.—Then he used to stand before pictures at 
I tho public galleries and sigh, but the public 
I always most perversely mistook his symptoms ! 

7.—At last he really did paint a j»ictun‘. 
' **What’.i this,’’said the critic, a nocturne in 
I Stone blue and Keen’s mustard ? ” 

I 8.—Eventually he succeeded in getting before 











HE WOULD BE AH ARTIST. 

1. —From his earliest childhood he displaycil anecdote of West and the cat, and thought he their backs upon him ever since. , 

■a predilection for the brush. would emulate that erratic genius with some* Morau — It is notv'isc. to copy either Ou jatilis \ 

2. —As he grew older he read the well-known what indifferent results. or the ecccnlridtics of even great meiu ' 


GEOROE OATLEY. 

X response to the warmly-c.xpresse(l wishes of 
many readers, we give this week a portrait 
of George Oatley, the brave coastguardsman, 
who, on the recommendation of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, received from the Queen's own 
hands the Albert Medal of the firt^t class. It 


will be remembered how, on the 16th of Febru¬ 
ary, at Peterhead, Oatley perfornie<l the daring 
feat of swimming out through the blinding 
surf with a rope to a Swedish veasel—the 
Augusta, of Uddaw’alla—which had been cast 
upon the rocks, thus saving the lives of the 
crew when hoi)c seemed J[uite gone of the iX)ssi- 


hility of rescue. By means of Manby's apj*a- 
ratus a line wjis tlirowii on board, but the crew 
were either ignorant of its working or too ex¬ 
hausted to u.se it. The lives of the crew being tlms 
in imminent danger, George Oatley, Instructor 
of the Naval Keserve, Peterhead, undresstd, 
swam through a tremendous sea to the vessel, 
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nnd suocmieil in sr'ndinj; the ciyw on shore. 
This feat was p»*rformed at the risk of his life, 
as when, of all, he was drawn to land 1 


tkihnoral. The ceremony took place on a small 
platform sj^ecially erected by the side of the 
line, which was surrounded by a crowd of spec- 



by the apparatus, he was thoroughly benumbed 
and exhausted. 

The Queen attached the Alb^'rt Medal to 
Oatley's breast on May 22nd, at Ferry Hill 
Junction, while on her journey from Windsor to 


tators, who vigorously cheered the gallant man. 
The Swedish (lovemment, besides some societies, 
liave also recognised his merits. Our portrait is 
engraved from a photogranh supplied by Mr. 
J. Shims, photographer, of IVterliead. 


EEL-nSHING FOE BOYS. ' 

By as Oi.d Hand. , 

T HKiiR are many ; 

ways of taking ; 
the eel {Munu^na , 
aiiffuilla) bo.side.s 
angling for him. In¬ 
deed the capture of 
one on a rod and line 
is not ac’companiiKi 
by feelings of jiloa- 
.sure on the jmrt of 
the angler, for the 
wretched creature ' 
lias the knack of 
tying himself in ' 
such slimy intermi¬ 
nable knots that the 
operation of relea-sing him from the hook is a 
disgusting one, to say the least of it. 

Still anglers, and especially hoy-anglers, must 
not be very faHtiJiou.s over their fingens when at 
the river’s edge ; and the safest plan when an 
eel makes his api)earance on the hook is to make 
the best of matters, an<l to seize him holdly and 
promptly, undo the tangled mass as speedily a.s 
possible, and to cut the eel’s head off. 

The hook will generally be swallowed, and if 
the angler has his tackle-book with him—and 
he should never start on a fishing excursion 
without it—he will find it easier and quicker to 
cut the hook clean otl and tie on a tre.sh one. 
The swallowed hook need not be lo.st, but can be 
extracted at the angler’.s convenience and put by 
for another occasion. 

One of the most favourite mclhols of catching 
eels is by means of night-lines. The manage¬ 
ment of these is very simple, and they may be 
used in rivei's, small streams (locally called 
“ becks,” or “ burns ”), and ponds in precisely 
the same manner. 

A few hanks of hard, strong, and yet fine 
water-cord, a bundle of straiglit sticks about 



eighteen inches in length, a.s thick os a man’s 
thumb, and tinted at one end, and a packet of 
eel-hooks, will be all the material necessary for 
making the lines. 

The length of the lute must be regulated by 
the width of the water to be fished, but as a rule 
fifteen or twenty yards will bo ample. In fact 
some streams will require lines of only half that 
length. One end of the line mast be fastened 
securely to the stake, which will serve os a 
** winder " when the line is not in ase. 

The cel is very omnivoroas, and the baits that 
can lie used are many in number. A dead roach 
or dace from two to four inches in length, a 
gudgeon, a young bird, or even a worm—any 
of these will do. A short snood of fine water- 
cord should bo tied to tlie loop at the end of the 
eel-hook. With a baiting needle push the end 
of the snootl quite through the body of theliait, 
commencing at the mouth. Dnw the hook 
close up to the jaws of the bait, and tic the end 
of the snood to tlie line. 

Though either wire or gimp would resist the 
teeth of the eel better than cord, yet I have 
found that the latter will best withstand tlie 
writhings of the ccl when he is caught. 

All the lines may be baited, and the hooks 
tied on, before the angler starts for the water. 
To set the line, just unwind the cord nnd thrust 
the stake firmly into the bank ; then, after 
gathering the lino up in the hands, pitch the 
bait Well into the water, allowing just a little 
slack line. The stake and what remains visible 
of the line had better be covered up with grass 
or weeds, “ to cheat surprise and prying eyes.” 

The best time to put the lines out is the 
evening, for the large eels feed at night; and 
they may be tiken up early the next morning. 
I say early ailrisedly, for some prowling strag¬ 
gler may wander by the water’s side and possess 
himself of both lines and fish, if they are left 
until broad daylight. 

‘ ‘ Babbing " is another favourite plan of catch- 
ing eels. To make a “ bab,” a good quantity of 


big lobworms wUl be required. These may bo 
picked up at night, by tlie light of a lantern, 
on badly-kept grass-plots or garden piths. The 
worms must be seized quickly and dexterously, 
for they .shoot back into their holes with great 
rapidity when disturbed. Having procurwl a 
quantity of worms, they must be secured on 
stout worsted. When a sufficient ejuantity have 
been threaded to make a ball as big as one’s two 
fists, they ref^uire to be looned up and fastened to 
a stout piece of cord. A plummet of lead should 
be fixed to the bunch in order to make it sink 
readily, nnd, instead of a rod, a stout ash jKile, 
about twelve or fourteen feet in length (accord¬ 
ing to the width of the stream), will be required 
to complete the “ bab.” 

Seating himself on a stool by the side of the 
stream, or in a punt if one can be procured, the 
angler gently drop.s his bunch of worms into the 
water. If he keeps the bait in motion he will 
bo more likely to attract the fish, and when he 
feels a sharp “ pluck, pluck *’ at the bab, he 
mast raise his ]xile steadily and gradually, lift 
the eel, whoso teeth are entangled In the 
worstcfl, out of the water, and deposit him 
gently in a pail, placed for the purpose at a con¬ 
venient distance from him, or into the bottom 
of the punt. 

“ Babbing ” is mainly practised at night; and 
at times, when the water is discoloured after 
heavy mins, and the eels are running well, great 
numbers can be taken in a few hours ; but, un¬ 
less the angler is quite sure that his lungs are 
perfectly sound, he had better leave “ babbing ’* 
alone ; as the damp, raw air on the marslies at 
night might prove anytliing but beneficial to a 
weakly constitution. 

“ Sniveling ” is another gooil way of taking 
eels, anoM a mctiiod it has an advantage over 
** babbing,” for it must be carricil on during the 
day instead of at night. 

The appliances for “sniggering” aro ex¬ 
tremely simple. A hank of water-cord, a few 
darning-Dcealea, a l>ag of worms, and a long 
stick, will Iks all tho angler requires. 

The needle must be attached to the worra^ 
lengthwise of course, and the cord fastenetl to 
tho middle of it. Fixing the point of the 
needle lightly into tho end of tiie stick, the 
angler walks along a beck or dyke, carefully 
looking out for tlie holes in which, during the 
day, the eels lie concealed. Having discovered 
one, by means of the long stick he inserU'- 
the worm into the hole. If the eel is at 
home, the bait is soon drawn from tho end 
of the stick, and taken well into the hole to 
be devoure<l. After waiting a short time to 
allow the worm to be thoroughly swallowed, thr 
anuler gives a smart jerk. This has the effect of 
pulling the needle across the stomach of the ecl„ 
where it holds fast. 

If the eel is a large one—and good ones are 
frequently taken in this way—the angler must 
not be in too much of a hurry to dislodge him, 
or ho may break either his cord or his needle ; 
ho should rather keep a continued stmin on the 
line, and in time the eol, thoroughly weakened 
by tho resistance he has offered, will suffer him¬ 
self to be drawn out. 

In the winter, during very hard weather, 
large quantities of eels may Iw taken with an 
eel-spear. A square hole, a foot or so in widtli, 
should be cut 111 the ice, and the spear thrust 
through the hole into the mud below. All 
through the winter months eels may be caught 
by “spearing” for them ; but when there is no 
ice a larger quantity of ground will have to bo 
covered in order to secure a satisfactory number. 
When a pond or stream is hard-frozen, particu¬ 
larly if the frost lasts any time, the eels appear 
to miss their usual allowance of air, and on a hole 
being cut in the ice they come from some dis- 
tance and lie in the mud under the hole. It is 
from this circum.stance that “ spearing ” through 
the ice gives the best results. 

There are several other ways of catching eels, 
but the four method.s 1 have de.scribed above are 
the simplest as well as the most pojmlar ; and 
there is this fact connected with them to recom¬ 
mend their adoption to boy anglers —tlie neces¬ 
sary materials are very cheap, and are 
obtained. Sa';<‘ 
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HOW SOME FRENCH BOYS FISH, j 



B efouk closiDg our angling articles, so far as 
the present volume is concenied, we will 
give a description lately supplied us by. a cor¬ 
respondent, with Ilia sketch of how in the south 
of Franco hand-fishing is conducted. 

At the bottom of a gorge of the Aveyron, s;iys 
our artist, we saw some primitive fishing, which 
we will endeavour to describe in its simplicity. 
The river, dried np almost entirely by the pro¬ 
longed drought, was lying in pools, its bod im¬ 
peded by groups of shistoso rocks. Upon the 
banks the large elms with rounded leaves 
rise, dii)piiig their roots into the water, and 
letting tlieir spreading branches cover half the 
river. I n the mid.st of the water going up the 
stream a dozen boys were ranged in a line stop¬ 
ping tip the Aveyron. 

Barc-legged, trouscre tucked up to the thigh, 
arms and chests uncovered, head.s thick with 
black hair, with merrj' eyes and with a song on 
their smiling Ups, all these boys, from fifteen 
to seventeen years, were fishing with the hand, 
actively occupied in searching under each stoiio 
W'hich came beneath their feet. Each one 
pushed before liim in the water a sort of bundle 
of branches gathered from tho neighbouring 
elms. 

Tliese bundles of sticks, still bearing their 
leave.s, bound together without order, roughly, 
formed a kind of green roll, wliich tlie band 
pushed before them, turning it as they advanced. 
This natural filter supported itself while going up 
the stream, and the water was so perfectly limitid 
that a fish who tried to come up was immediately 
signalled by tho band, who marked his refuge 
and found him directly. 

Down the river, tho movement of all these 
boys’ feet, the lifting up of stones, the splashing 
of the liquid, rendered the water thick with red 
mud, but the green roll <Ud its work. Little by 
little it advanced, the hands rolling it in the 
water, now calm and clear as before. The fi.sh- 
ing pursued thus, amid bursts of laughter, of 
puns and refrains, in wliich southern youtli is so 
prodigal, they arrived at last at a natural 
barrier, at which they stopped. Tho band had 
caught a dozen of pounds of different fishes— 
gudgeons, little barbels, cels, and trout. 

It is thus that tlie streams of water in this 
beautiful country are deva.stated. Little by 
little, and without remed}’, all the rivere of 
France are depopulated, without noise, without 
machinery, without expense, by tliis fishing 
with the hand, the most murderous of all 
♦Miing. 


The Boy’^ Owi\ f^apef. 


CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Da. W. G. Gr.ACE. 

X.—LAVV.s {concluded), 

T o conclude our notc.s on 
the Cricket Laws. 
XXXVII.—Ends would 
he better than wickets in the 
last sentence of this rule. 

XXXV111.—Another rule 
frequently laxly obsciwed. 
Its object is to prevent a 
match being spun out so as 
to necessitate a draw. In 
inferior matches there is 
generally a great waste of 
time, though not always 
intentionally. With first- 
ciass cricketers tliis .should 
never occur, and I am glad 
to say very rarely does. 

X.XXIX.—From this mlft it is clear that an 
umpire has no power unless appealed to, and is 
not to suggest an appeal. 

XL.—Tliis should be incorporated with Law 
IX., to which it really refers. Occasionally a 
man is improperly no-balled for putting one foot 
over the popping crease while he keej)s the 
other just in.side the bowling crease, and al.so for 
keeping both feet behind the bowling crease. In 
small matches a bowler is sometime.^ no-ballcil 
for kicking down the wicket when he bowls, 
which is of course likewise wrong. 

XLI.—Short runs do not count in the scon;: 
but if a man only goes a yard outside hi.s crease, 
and the other man cro.sses him and runs two, 
one mn is scored. 

XLII.—An umpire shall not bet. Of course 
not, as he is thereby rendered a partisan, lint 
, who is to find out this 't 

XLTII.—This nile should always be enforced, 
and tlie ab.surdity of a member of the .side that 
is ill standing umpire until liis turn comes for 
! batting, should be most rigorously objected to 
as leading to more disagreements in a match 
than anything else. The row with the Austra¬ 
lians at Sydney was owing to an attempted in- 
friiigeiiient of this law, the Australians refusing 
to continue the match unless tho umpire was 
changed. Of course Lord Harris and flic rest of 
the English team would not consent to this, 
more especially ns they considered that the 
iinipii-e, in giving a man run out, Wixs correct in 
his decision. Tlierc is little use in playing 
cricket unle.ss you play tho strict game, and 
abide by tlie laws. 

XLIV—The rule always said four balks; but 
in one-day niatclies more are generally bowled, the 
usual number nowadays being five, and not .six 
as fonnei iy. Umpires should always “over,” 
and not turn round and walk away witliout Riv¬ 
ing a word, as is becoming tlie fashion in these 
times. 

XLV.—This oBght to go into Law IX., as it 
properly refers to it. He should call “ no ball ” 
in.stantly, a.s the batsman can let fly at a no- 
ball a.s liard a.s he likes, and lie cannot be jmt 
out from a hit olf it except by being run out. 
The reason that “wide” should not be calleil 
until the ball is well past the batsman isi, that 
although it may be coming wide, the batsman 
may sti'p out to it, and even score off it. In a 
match at Clifron I once saw a man caught off a 
ball which the umpire had called wide, and on 
tho umpire being asked, ho replied, “I have 
given my decision and tho wide was scored, 
tlie man remained in, and got two hundred more 
run.s. Of course the umpire sliould have given 
the man out, foP if he had made one mistake, 
that was no rea.son why lie should make another. 

XLVI.—Sixty and eighty, not a hundred runs 
le3.s, as some wiseacres will assure you. 

XLVII. —This nile was made to prevent time 
being wa.stcd by knocking the ball about. The 
striker generally takes liis bat W'ith him; but 



the non-striker should bo careful not to offend 
against this law*, though tlicre is no mention of 
what the penalty is for its infringement. 

This rule is the last of the Double Wicket 
Code, and with just a passing glance at the con¬ 
cluding note, with its friendly exhortation.s as 
to captains, fairncs-s, and the making of foot- 
holes, which would look better if incorjwrated 
with one of the imiubered laws, I pas.s on to tli© 
Single Wicket table. It Is curious, however, 
that there is no mention of byes or boundary 
hits, both of which I think ought to receive 
some notice. With regard to tho latter, if a 
man hits a ball towards the boiindar>’, and tlie 
fieldsman, in making the CAtch, falls over tho 
ropes, but does not let the ball drop, 1 should 
like to know if the batsman is out. Such cases 
I liave often seen happen, and the umpire has 
generally given the man in, though not always. 
Again, if a bat.smau hits a ball that would fall 
outside a boundary, and long-field jumps over 
the boundary and catches it, is the bat.sman out ? 

I say. Yes ! for it is much more dillicult for a 
man to make a catch after jumping tlie rope, or 
barrier, than it is to stand perfectly still and Jo 
so. But most umpires will tell you that as tho 
fieldsman must go out of the boundary to cateli 
the ball, the man should be giveu in. Th^re aro 
other ca.ses frequently arising coniiecti d with 
this boundarj* que.stion, and a law about sutli 
hit.s would be welcome to many. 

And now for Single Wicket, 

’J'he boundaries, in tlie first law, are generally 
marked by a couple of stumps. 

The second law says that the ball must be hit 
before the bouiuKs for a run to be .scored, and tins 
means that the ball must pitch in front of them, 
and if it rolls round the boundary stump, 
although it may go for ever so far behind it, you 
can run. 

The third law docs not prevent a man going 
out of hi.s ground to play a ball ; he can do ."o as 
often as he likes, but he cannot score any runs 
from a hit so made. 

The fourth law, by which byes andovertbrow.s 
are disiillowed when but a few people are play¬ 
ing, is a very good one, though .some stioiig- 
miuded young gentlemen think better to ignore 
it, and produce some remarkable scoring 
sheets. 

The fifth law' is sometimes misunderstood. 
For instance, in a single-w’icket inatcli it once 
happened that the ball was hit in front of and 
round the boundary stump, and the fn ld.-mau 
threw ill the ball direct to tho wick< t. The 
batsman, seeing this, kept on running, and one 
of the fieklsmeu put down the wicket, but the 
man w*a.s not out. The law requires the ball to 
be returned in front of the bound stump, and so 
tlie batsman went on runningand running until 
the lull was tlirown back and propeily returned. 

The sixth law again requires careful reading. 
If in double-wicket a man is run out, the run he 
is making is not scored ; but if in siuglc-wicket 
he i.s trying a run and has got down to tho 
bowling stump and turned to go back before tho 
ballcros.sos the play, arul the wicket is put dowu, 
the run is scored. 

Tho reason of the smaller number of nins 
allowed by the seventh rule for a lost ball in 
biiigle-wicket matches, is that, if there aro only 
one or two lieddsmeu, the chaiicc.s of a ball being 
lost in the lou^ grass about the outskirts of tlie 
field are much greater tlimi wliere there arc 
more pairs of eyes to follow and look after it. 

The eighth lasv was frequently taken advan¬ 
tage of in olden times when single-wicket matches 
were so common. Two good men w’e often Ibid 
challenging five or more moderate playem, and 
at first sight this seems great odds; but wo 
should remember tliat the two men had almost 
tho best of it, for whereas tlie five or more, when 
batting, were only allowed to run for hits in 
front of the wicket, and could not count byes or 
overthrows, tho side with the few men could run 
for everything, and were not bothered by any 
boundaries. 

Tho niiitli law says that the bowler is bound, 
by the same laws as in douhle-wicke.t, and this 
applies in every case—the di.stance liotween the 
stumps is the same, tho bowlbig crease is the 
I same length, and so on. 


Tlic code ends with a law directed against the 
of time which is uafurtunately so character- 
btK* of certain members of the cricketing com- 
nmriitr. How 8 tui>id it is to lot a match drag 
on in the hope of some slight disadvantage to 
the other side, or, as fre<|uontly is the case, for 
the more love of loafing al»oat ! 

Ik-tting on cricket matches is, I am happy to 
sar.qaitetheexcejition in Kngland, and scarcely 
j-xists. lu AiLstnilia, however, it flourishes pro- 
di^'iously, nnd is quite a business. Large sums 
of money are constantly changing hands alwut 
'Ui'h matters, nml the result is that an immense 
r.mouut of acrimony and unpleasantness is most 
uriijecessarily introduced, to the detriment of the 
lK*>t inU'iests of the gurac. Hotting on a cricket 
mitch is a most risky undertaking uinler aiiv 
fin.’unistancrs. (lood judges will constantly tell 
Tou that tho aids can never be as much as two 
tocneon a team, aud no man who kuows what 
be is about will ©rer touch the long odds we 
jonn'times hear of. B* lling on cncket matches 
li hft alone alt'»g« ther by tlio wi»c, aud almost, 
tut not quite, by tho foolish. 

To couclude with a word on the County I.aws. 

Before 1873 the laws of county cricket, if there | 
evi-r Wen'any, hail 'rwcnme so vague that good 
j'Uytrs Were frequently found playing for two or 
wu three countii.'S in the game year. In former 
liavs. if a man lived in one county and w.as l)om 
iu anothfr, the. county of his birth had the first 
daiin on him ; and 1 tliink tiiat at the present 
■;ay this old rule would prove a very goo<l one to 

-iuiroduce, as it would help to do away with 
th’-system, wliioh lias cn-pt in under tlie law.s 
as they now stand, of buying cricketers, if I mny 
s) term it. Nowadays, if a county is weak iu 
;ts cricket and strong iu its jairse, it can get one 
‘F two goal players to take iiji their rcMdcnee 
within its b-‘Uii>l iries, and after tuo years play 
lh--m against the county of tb' ir birth. This is 
lanlly a.s fair a proc eeding as might bo, and I 
b'*ulj be very' sorry if it is allowr*! to increase. 
The Uw slionUl p-juI in the .s]»irit in which it [ 
evas drawn up, and county .sc'cretaries should be , 
Tory strict iu never playing u man that docs not 1 
•oud ^•le belong to their county. The birth 
qualdic.'ition Ls the great one ; the residential | 
juahheation was only introduced to meet special 
••Lsts, and thobC lauscs were not such as i have | 
.dladed to. j 

And here I end these rough notes on Cricket. [ 
They have run to a somewhat greater length j 
than 1 anticipated, and yet there are many 
.hings in connection with the game which 1 find . 
1 have scarcely touched upon with the fulness ■ 
ibey deserve. 1 hud no intention, however, of i 
writing an exhaustive treatise, nnd the object of } 
these papers will have bt^en fully atuined if I i 
have put any of my young friends on tho right j 
track in their cricket studies, have solved any of i 
‘heir difficulties, improved in even llio slightest 
dppret* their play, and shown that tlie gamo bs 
Dot the mere triviality it i.i sometimes taken to 
«•. but is worth thinking about, worth doing 
^ril, and that iu it, a.s in everything else, intel¬ 
ligent practice and pcisevcrance are the secret of 
a'Jeccjia. 



The Boy’^ O^Yn Taper. 


Covvcsponbcttc^. 



J. A.. T. J. A.—1. W’e cannot Identify the e?j; by »o 
vairue a ilfAcription, and, IniU-ed. never liiw an 
•'till bl'‘r AMd red 2 I'aii «>ur cmTebpotidcuta 

h«* rt-xldt-ntd uf Oxford, and not know that tlic uatuc 
of "Scout" Ix routed by those to wh<nn it ia 
applied f hike that of ‘iGyp’' nt t'unibrid^e (from 
the lireek a vulture) It is Indicative of the fact 
that they are alwayi ou the look-out for theinselves. 
S(.-4)Uta and iWilinakcrs arc distinct Indn^'s, nnd of 
opposite se.xes. In our time nt Oxford, our bedmaker 
w:m com|>o»ed of an ancieut female and a daughter 
nb«.ut ten years obb-r than lier nmther. who had 
charucof the l**>dr(M>m ! The scunt hadcharue of the 
sitciiiu'room, hioiiuhl our breakfast, <tc., from llie 
biiftcry, c.'irriod onr tKH)ts to the back ngious where 
ttn-y Were cb*»ned. and brought Itiem (utek nitJiin. 
At <linii-r Lillie he waited on us in Jiall. As lie at¬ 
tended bi eiuht Sets of rooms nnd had eichl iii.'isterA, 
lu‘ alwiiys h.ipiK ne.1 to be ciij^a^-td whenever lie Wiis 
Wanted by any of them I 

Hkviiv R'kt; ainl Others -Write to Srer^^tarv. Civil 
Service CoiiiiiiiHsiou, Cannon Kow, WeblniiuKter. 

nirK Sands. The “nest with n side opening" may be 
that of n Wu'ii. or a Loin^-taiied Tjtinuiiae. It is 
almost iniiN)A9ibtu to identify from tlescriptiun. 

SiviRTiMAN.--fIan<lic«j)plnB by nsre is .n very elenn nt- 
ary pmccc limr. but it is freijueiitly done, and the 
inanauerK of privalx* siK>rts can <lu as they like. It is 
not :i<in*stion of fairness or unfainitM. If you do 
not iike tile urranBCinent, why enters 

M\RS (J^andhtirst), K. T - You are not tall enough. 
Kecruits are generally In deiiiaml. 

II. W, D.—.Mica is wfint yon want, not talc. Any ris- 
litter conlil net it f<ir you. We cannot always pul>- 
Ii-)i trad'Kiiivo's nnmes. It would be simply an 
a<lveriiHfim tit of one or two p.irticuUr firms to do 
so There nre nearly a du^ien mica uierctuiuU iu the 
Post-oilice Directory. 

Fn*. STAMPoltD, and Others •-Consult a respectable 
medical mau. strictly uvoittiug unknown advertisers, 
who ale mostly sharks of Uie worst kind. 

No PoLiTiofAN.—C<>n«»ervatives and Liiierals aie of 
modem date. William i'ltt was a Tory. 

Pi'G. —It it the mark of the plural. 

CoLtiKR. In any colliery toxvn. Order it throush an 
ironmonger if ton are a Limdoiur, there ure some 
in F>rtex J^trect, Strum! ; and you can uhso see them 
in the UeoIf)gical .Museum in Jermyn .Street. 

Kkask.—V es. First of each month. 

IJ. C.—1. You would rc<iulre the consent of your 
parents. 2. You could eiiiist for geneiHl servico for 
any particular regiment, bub we uiu&t decline to 
name any. 

Krn.—1. Thanks ; Imt Fi-ecmasonry was not “founded" 
at tlie data specified. 2. The newsagent must have 
fohlcd ill the objectionable pajHjr. .T I>o you mean 
tonnage measurement? If so, the Infte*xible, 11,40(> 
tons. 4. Questions of such a diameter cannot lie 
accurately answerc*!. Coal wa.s Ufie«l as fuel in this 
coiintryl*eiorethe tiinetd the Romans,aud probably 
much earlier iu some other piUts of the world. 

G. L. R.—Change your liowders; one lonpstop is quite 
enough. You have to place your Held to save nms : 
and if you must liave surdi erratic bowlers that the 
usual arranorement of wicket-keeper and one long- 
st p is ineffective, you must put uii two. but such a 
thing would uever be seen iu a good match. 

D. J. - A shortsighted person is scarcely fitted for a 
seafaring life, and would not be accepted in many 
firms. “ Whether, If he would go to sea, he would 
come to see any better/' we cannot sayv 

\V. E. Smith and many Others.—You have simply to 
look at tile nundier in the headline of yt>ur first 
I>.aper, and one less than that is the number of papers 
you want to complete your set. If your first part is 
No. 48, you sbould have forty-seven preceding ones, 
and AH they cont id. each, you will have to pay for 
tho lot 3s. lid. No. 1 was published January Idth, 
1870. Yol. 1 ., rontoliiiug thirty-seven numbers, is 
sold, bound, at lis. 

0. B. Hakris.—V es. Edwin Drood. 

Powder Moxkev had better be careful witli his expe¬ 
riments. He can fire a gun on board a nioilel cutter 
as it is sailing along by means of a slow match. We 
cannot give trailcsinen's addresses. 
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A. K. M.—So far as is at prefient known, the N'orfA 
I'ule lias not yet been retched by man. 

R. Smith. - A serge suit, a canvas ditto, two caps, two 
flAtmel shirts, oue pair of sUKklniis. aud one pair t»t 
tHKjts will be suttloieut to start witli. You can buy 
them near the docks. 

WiLbiAM Allan (IJerwIck-on-Tweed).—We never reply 
by post. 1. See answer to H. L A cabin buy 
or ship's buy would wear serge, and it wuiibl imt 
matter if he bad not a second suit. An apprentice 
generally wears a plain uniform, and is expected to 
have on outfit costing from £lb to i;60. 

R. 0. N. (Openshaw, ilancheste®.)-'lf you know any¬ 
thing of waiting at table, you might obtuiii an 
engagement os HSHistant-stewanl. We should noc. 
ailvise your trying ilie oilier. You are too old for a 
“ boy/* and nut old enough fur a " man." 

Rf»HE.—No. If you are healthy, and can pass the Ftm- 
diird of height, etc., you receive a Iwnus to pay b>r 
'your clotlies. Rea-i “Life on tho Ocean Wave/’ 
page 372, No. 61, Hoi's OWN I’Ai’EIi. 

P- A T (Blmiinghim.)—In or-’er to K-come an assl-t- 
aiit-pny'moster in the Koval Navy, yuu must cmii- 
ino'ice at the bottom of the ladder, and enter th • 
service as assIsUiit-clerk. You will find all tin* 
infoiniatioD in “ Lile on the Ocean Wave," page 33.*, 
No. 60. 

JosKPll Gardner.—T he specimen of netting enclosc'l 
is very fairly done for a comniencemeni, but you 
have not been careful iu making the meshes of the 
same size. Keep on practising, and pull the string 
tightly round tho mesh each time. 8co answer to 
W. DK li. COKEV. 

F. Baker, L. ami A. C K., and Others.—1. You hud 
better leave them alone. 2. Write to Pitman. i*f 
ruternostiT Kow, and he will send you what, viewed 
fiom all Kidi-s. are probably tho l>e8t books you eiin 
Inive on ShortliHiid. They are none of them exi>en- 
aive. 3. No. 

H ShKiftn. -With yourlettercnmeoncfromanotiipr 
oorrvspiiMdent. who says that he has made the i>;iut 
fiuin our diieetioiis. und that it does first-rate. Wlty 
not read the instructions aguin? We may again 
touch upon boat-building preseutly. 

Reader, Constant Reader. r^unscRiBER, 
wisiiKK, KTC Your inquiries are doubtless all ro- 
ceivc'i. but you are so numerous as to be practically 
anonymous. How uiniiy times are wo to tell you 
tliat such signatures arc chosen by the score, and 
that we never Like any notice of letters so signed? 
Most of your questions you can answer for your¬ 
selves, nnd many of them would alniosl seem to be 
mt with an intention of poking fun. I'se your 
nitlals; put anything you please, ns terrible and 
inappropriate as you like, and we will anKwer you — 
but forty “ Constant Beuders " in a day ! How run wc 
as-ifct you? gjH^aklng generally, we do not think 
much of your ham'writiiig. We know of no cure for 
frecklea nr red fnees, and when yon are iutroduecil 
to a yuuDg lady, "How do you do?” is as nice im 
opening to a convcnmti^in as " Good morning?" Wo 
Imre heard of a young inun w'ho, having been duly in¬ 
troduced, didn't spciik a word for nearly ten niinutes, 
vthen he suddenly blurted out, " Do you like niashed 
turnips?” We should liardly advise you to emulate 
that! 

CllARi.iR Conway.— 1. “How to get on the Bboge?” 
We should very strongly and seiioiisly reronimeiul 
you to keep off It. 2. French, dranintic Ixvokstller. 
of the .Strand, might tell you what you ask, but he 
wouM have no one book that would give you all the 
infuriuatiou you desire. 

J. Burns.—A dvertise In the “Field,” or some such 
pai>er. 

Uncle Dan.—F iremen are nearly, if not always, men 
who have been sailors, and you would stand little or 
no chance. 8ee the recent articles iu our coluums on 
the subject. 

A FooLisn Boy.— 1. You cannot remove tattoo mark.x 
if they have been jimperly done. 2. TTio weather 
forecasts are issued from the Meteoixilogical Office 
ill Victiiria Street, Westminster, of which Mr. B. H. 
Scott is secretary, and are carefully worked out from 
an enormous aniount of barometrical aud other data. 
3. Yes. Their build. 

AN ADMIRER OP THE BOY'S OWN PAPER (there 
must l»c nearly half a million of them) aud Others. 
- Get through your newsagent the index number 
of the first volume, which will cobt you only the 
penny you spend in writing to us, and then you cun 
always tell in what number any ai'ticles appeared 
in it by dividing the page number of the article you 
want by 16, and adding 1. Thus, " Jly Courier 
Pigeons” will be found on pages 21, 7G. 00,123, ir>S, 
207, 238. Now, 21 divided by 10 eqiuls 1 aud some¬ 
thing over, which we disregard, aud 1+1—2, t.e., the 
article appears in the second number: 

Page 70 + 16 — 4 + 1 = 6th numlicr. 

„ 00 -r 10 = 5 + 1 = otb „ 

„ 123 -f 10 = 7 + 1 = 8th „ 

„ .158 -i- 16 = 0 + 1 = 10th „ 

„ 207 - 5 - 16 = 12 + 1 = 13th 

„ 235 -J- 16 = 14 + 1 = 15th 

J. G. Clements.—T here is no rough-and-ready rule. 
Botanists gain a knowledge of Uie various properties 
of the plant, and simply apply that knowledge. 
Some families are more gciiernJIy poisonous than 
others, the Ranunculocetc fui instunce. 
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G F.. Matthews.--I. Emigrant and ColoniRU' AM 
Corporation, 25, Queen Anne's Gate, but we know 
nothing about them beyond the mere fact of their 
ozistence. 2. Write with rice-water on ordinar)' 
paper. When dry the writing will be invisible, but 
wasli it over with a ablution of iodine, and it will 
come hack to view. The first letter received from 
Jellaiabad in the old Afghan war time was of this 
kind, hidden in a quill. On opening It a small paper 
was unfolded, on which appeared only the word 
•‘iodine:” and when the solution was applied there 
stood out in violet letters an important despatch 
from Sir Robert Sale. 

ESVEI/OPB and H. H - -1. At any cutler’s for Is. 6d. 

2. At any bookseller’s for 2s. 3. Wash greens in salt- 
and-water. 4. A paint for the colour of a pelar¬ 
gonium? Yours must be aqtieer pelargonium if.lt 
only has one colour. 5. Anything from fifty shillings 
to Uty pounds. 

TADDr.—1. Yes. 2. Perhaps. 3. It is not usual to 
bare a spinniker on a model yacht, but that is no 
reason why you should not put one. 

A. Charlks.—S uch things are best bought; you can 
never make them as well or as cheaply. Eau-de- 
Cologne ia said to ,bo made in small quantities as 
follows. An ounce each of essence of bergamot, 
lemon-peel, lavender, and orange-flowers, with 15 
ounces of spirit of r^emary and spirituous water of 
balm, and 7i pints of strong alcohol, are mixed to¬ 
gether, and allowed to stand for a fortnight. The 
mixture la then put into a glass retort, which is^ 
placed in a sand or water bath, and a glass receiver 
luted on to It. The water is kept boiling by 
means of a lamp, and the mixture distils over into 
the receiver, which la kept cool with wet cloths. 
The distillate ia k^pt in Ice for some time before it is 
used. 

IflOOlR'NORAMDS.—Thanks; you are light. The bow 
was E. H. Pmt, and be s<»led lOst. 121b. 

Schaffer.—J ules Verne’s books may be obtained by 
order through any bookseller. 

S. H. White.—G et Ewald's, or some other Civil Ser¬ 
vice Guide. . There is no reason why you should not 
succeed. There are very good ClvU Sendee Classes 
at King's College, London. 

Mat Tom.— 1. " Papermakers' Monthly Journal,” pub¬ 
lished at 1. Ingram Court, Kenchurch Street. 2. Rein, 
108, Strand. 

Pip.— 1. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2. A capital gin¬ 
ger-beer, tAat will keep, is made as follows: >'ive 
gallons of water, six pounds of loaf-sugar, and three 
onnees of sliced or powdered ^nger, boiIe<l together 
for half an hotir. and then ^d perl of six lemons 
and boU for another quarter. Put in the juice of the 
six lemons, and then take it off the fire, and when 
It bas cooled down to the temperature of, say, new | 
milk, pour it into a cask, and add lialf a pint of good i 
yeast Stir It, and then leave it alpne for a day or 
two, when stimn off, hanging in the cask a little 
isinglass in a muslin bag, and corking it for three 
weeks. Then bottle. 

IUVRICAT. and Naivetk.—X o reliance at all ehould be 
placed on sneh so-called forecast. It ia only semi- 
inbeciles who attach any importance to them. 

W. 3. T.—The dlvered appearance given to braas 
articles is done by means, not of burnishing them, 
but of coating them with a thin film of mercury. 

CoFSiK Bkkedict.— 1. Already answered. 2. A Con¬ 
servative is one who desires to preserve the main 
points of existing institutions, lK>th civil and eede- 
slMtical. The term, like thet of Libera), began to be 
used about the time of the first Reform Bill. 

Drrf, H. G. (Stockport), H. L. (Suffolk), aiid Others.— 
We cannot waste our space by continually repeating 
these particuiam. You will find ever)* information 
respecting entering the Royal Navy in “ Life on the 
Ocean Wave," which commenced in No. 57, Roy's 
0\VM PAPER. 

Northumberlarp.—T o prevent the coat from coming 
oat. feed moderately well, give green vegetables at 
least twice a week, mashing them fine and mixing in 
the fc^. Give the dog plenty of exercise, and wash 
him once a week, using .Spmtta’ patent soap. 

Looker.--P lease write again. We are willing to oblige 
all <mr readers, but cannot if they do not w'riie dis¬ 
tinctly. In your letter does “ king” mean “kind”? 
Hoes “eggar" mean “tiger?” and does “oak” 
mean “ hawk”? 

Walter IL—l. You need not pay the tax for the dog 
if it is under six months old. 2. Ves. 3. One tub 
will do, but two are better. 

W. May.—X o such officer. 

W.uiRioR. —1. Vse sea-salt. 2. The Australian crlc- 
ket'-rs were here lu ItsTS. 

W f'.KVE and Oeoror PAGE.—Tlic chemicals vary 
.an ordlng to the process. It would lie impossible to 
dvHi ribe ]>hotography in the space here at our dis¬ 
posal. We may treat of it in au article some day. 
Swimmer.—T he water Is too shallow. 

M.tROATF- -1. Pitch or tar can l>e removed from cloth 
byspiiits of turpentine. 2. Nothing will. 3. Bathe 
befttre breakfast. 

1 •lO'-.t-jMES.—We regret we cannot help you. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS.'; 

, (New Series.) . 

IV.—Fretwork, Carving, and Ulu- 
jninating. 

T referring to page 28S it will be seen that 
we oflered—(1) A prize of 21 b. for the best 
fretwork bookslide. (2) A prize of 21s. for the 
best wall-bracket, carved in relief; both compe¬ 
titions being open equally for all ages np to 21. 
(3) Three prizes of lOs. each for the best illumi¬ 
nation of the text “ God is love.” Competitors 
to bo divided into three classes. Class 1 up to 
14 years ; Class 2, from 14 to 17 ; Class 3, from 
17 to 21. 

As this is the first tonmay in which the boys 
alone compete, we are pleased to observe both the 
number and excellence of the competitions sent 
in the lllnminating class. We have divided the 
prizes as occasion demanded in each of the 
classes, and our Award is as follows :— 

Fbetwoek. 

First Prize (10s. each).— WiLLi.tM JonNsox, 
Wednesbnry.— William Henry Bishop, Pen¬ 
rith. 

Second Prize (5b. each). —John W. Dixon, 
Kendal.—J. W. Phillips, Bermondsey. 

Certificates. 

r. Wise, Sheffield.—G eorob Cdxhiho, Upper Toot¬ 
ing.—A lpkkd Chksbell, Deal.—F. W. Kvatt, Crdy- 
don.-GEOROESixs. Rye.—T homas S. Thorp, KeadiiiB. 
-Francis 8. S. WaiOHT. Hammerwnith.—S tanley L. 
Wood. Momington KoaA—W m. £wart Greaves, St. 
John's Wood 

Cartino. 

We received only two wall-brackets, one a 
small one, of fretwork, and not cut in rtJief, for 
which, however, we have awarded a certificate 
to Francis Kked Hoaue, of Bamsbury. The 
other had no name or address (they were probably 
lost in transit), and came to hand very mncli 
broken ; it is cut out of yellow deal; the design 
is vine-leaves. Will the carver write to the 
editor, os he is awarded a prize of lOs. 6d. 

Illuminating.—“God is Love.'’ 

Class l (Up to 14 years:) 

Prizes (7s. 6d. each).— Sidney K. Green- 
■SLADE (aged 13 years), Exeter. —Ernest B. 
Meredith (aged 18 years),- Lewisham. 

Cf,rtificates. 

Ernest Edward Ellis, Exmouth.—W m. Miller. 

Glaseow.-ARTHURATKi.ss.StochwetL—A ndrew John¬ 
ston Gibr, Aberdeen.—W illiam Harrow, Bristol — 
Arthur Daniel Evans, UverpooL—E dward Louis 
Anstie, Dcvlrcsf-WM. Rosbridoe, Brighton.—W. R. 
Kelskt, Siindwich.—F rank S. Slkioht, West Ham.- 
Frkdk. Albert Bibtchnkll, ClaphanL — Akthlr 
S. W. Moore, Brighton,—F rank Bbamwkll. St. Pan- 
eras.—A lfred Fleet. *piaUtow,—M arshall Broom* 
HALL. Hlghhury.-CVRIL DE Brath. Brighton.—T iios. 
Newton Latham. Liverpool.—W illiam Henry cole, 
Bristol.-HKRBERT James Bioos. South Hacknev.— 
Arthur Manning. Tiverton.—J ohn Camkron, Olas- 
gow .—henry Oeoroe Pdttock. Finsbury.—G koroe 
Frkwin. Dover.-W illiam Thomas Eckersall, New 
Cross—THOMAS w. Collins, Weeilon.—D onald O. 
STALKER, Galashiels.—E. PARKER, StokeK)n Trent.— 
FKKr»F.Bic Pt»oLB, Clicltt-nham. — Claudius Allen, 
Ixiwer Clapton.-T homas T. -NOBLE. Bath.—F. A. A. 
Skase, Stepney.—J ohn C<k)PER, Mairta Vale,—w. 
Tanner, Bristol.—W illiam -Stewart Inoham, Bath. 
—Sydney E. Matts, Dalston. — gkoroe Forster, 
Leeds. -- James Rankin, Glasgow, — Arthur w. 
Pascoe, Huntingdon.—W alter Rowley Lawrence. 
Ware.—C. W. BATH Tatlok, Gainsborough.—ALBERT 
Edwin .siiARi’LES, Manchester.-C. L. WauD. Clapham 
Rond. albert LaRTKR, Gravesend. Edwin W. 
Jameson, Dorset —Ernest gildert. EltUani.—A lex¬ 
ander 11, Mather. StratIoni.--E. Miller. Ipswich. 
— Oei'KOE Thompson, Edinburgh. 

Ci.A.NS II. (Ages 14 to 17.) 

Prize (10s. )—John Heiiekrt Stott (aged 16), 

Halifax. 


C’KftTlFicATEs. 

Frederick James Fdgars, Bradford.—C. A. Lloyd. 
aermanv.—F. A. Stuart, Dublin.—J ohn A. H. Beck¬ 
with, . Milford Haven.—H arry Smith, Sheffield.— 
Sidney H. Holman, Dawllsh.—J ohn wm. FoEsyth. 
Halifax.—E. M. TOD. Cheltenham.—O. B. Griffiths. 
Cheltenham.- a. 8. Ashworth, Manchester.—F eei>f- 
RICK SLADDEN, Strood.—THOMAS DUNN, Leith.—WHIT¬ 
MORE J. PENNINGTON, DIss.—H erbket A, MILES, Ken¬ 
tish Town.—R. ANDREWS, Roshervillc.—WILLIAM M. 
Butcher, BristoI.-RiciiARD J. Hattam, Lewisham 
Road.—H enry E. Ryall, KeoUsh Town .—gkoroe 
Brown, Bristol.—W m. A. Clayton, Stockpoit.—O. H. 
CHAPMAN, York.—F rank W. .Moore, Bermondsey.- 
AI.F.X. SUTHEELAND, Glasgow.-THOMAS WM. BROWN. 

Southampton. — Wallace. O. Daws, Bermondsey. - 
WM. S. REID. Glasgow.—T homas Freeman, Regent 
Street.—C has. Naylor, Islington.-A lbert Dixon. 
Scarborough.-R obert John Norman, Chatham.— 
James Mainds, Helensburgh.—R obkkT A. Ournkll. 
IslingtoD.—E rnest Dean, Addlestone.-E dwin John 
Harder, Birmingham.-WILLIAM Davis, Lower Nor¬ 
wood.—R emington Mills, Upper Grange Rond.— 
J. W. Harrison, Nottingham. - Alfred John Wood. 
Aberdeen.—u. W. P. Haycraft, Bristol.-A. Bam- 
BRIDOB, Liverpool. -William J. Anderson, St, An¬ 
drews, N.B.—ANGUS K. Walbrook. BristoL-JoHs 
McPherson, Cork.—H arry McElknev, Twickenham. 
-O. Green, Peckham.—C harles K. Burch, Worces¬ 
tershire. — Ernest DAWSON, Hampstead.—J ohn M. 
Balfour, Edinburgh.—J oseph L. Mklloe, Ashton- 
under-Lyne.-FKANCis R. Evans, West Bromwich.— 
Walter George Campbell. Tottenham.—W iliiam 
FELL, Ulverston.—E dward Kemp, stepney.—W alter 
Fuze, Taunton.-JOHN W. Eckbbsall, New Crosa.— 
FRANK OOODIHGHAM, Great Malvern. -R. Wills, Ar¬ 
broath.—W. Rendon, Hsggerston.--E dwin Free¬ 
man. Newington ButU.—O swald W. Wood. Mlddles- 
boro'-on-Tees.—GEOBOE Uubbabd, Brighton. 


Class m. (Ages 17 to 2I years.) 

Prizes (7s. 6d. each).—W. B. Hunt (aged 20 
years 2 niontlis), Birkenhead.—C. F Cake 
( aged 20 yeara), Worcester. 

Certificates. 

Thomas HICK, LeedK—WALiKE B. Coles, Exeter.- 
Wm. Henry Fielding, Rochdale —Herbert Dickin¬ 
son, Halilax.—W alter Jas. Harris, Burdett Ro«d. 
Daniel Sharpe, Liverpool. — Frederic Montagu 
Baylt, Chlgwell R«w.—D anikl D. spratt, Ciapham 
Road.—R obert C. Turney, Hemel Hempstead 
Thomas R. Curran, Ashtonunder-Lyne —Harry Lek, 
Richmond. — Edmund Peters, Brighton. —Alberto 
Sangorski. LitUe Britain.—I. E. LATHAM. Uverpoo'. 
— W. H. Latham, Liverpool. —Samuel Boclteb. 
Exeter.—F eedkric G, Prick, Hereford.—J as. Suthel- 
LAND, Edinbursh.—E dward Tweed, Islington.- Fee 
DERICK Lee, KenolDgton Road.—A rthur Butcher, 
Bristol.-WlLUAM A MACDONALD, ThUtsn, N.B- 
ALEX. J. Brown, Etllnburgh -WALTKR J. Hincklet. 
Teddliigton.—A lfred Bonae, Cauonbory.—W alter 
Stocks, Sheffield.—W illiam Geo. Ekrinoton. 01»u- 
oester—J ohn G. Bbehant, Clapton Part. —John 
Smale, nymouth. 

The Fretwork competition i? interesting, 
though limited. One of the competitors sends 
a bookslide, “ from a design specially made for 
him, to remedy the faltiog out of the ends, 
through the drawing of the screws consequent 
upon the jiressureof the books.” Another com¬ 
petitor, who is a cripple, sends a slide con- 
stmctii entirely out of the wood of an old 
cigar-box. Various woods were used in thus 
competition. Oak (English and American), 

} )ine (white and yellow), rosewood, walnut, ma- 
logany, etc.. In some ca.ses the fretwork wo.s 
fairly done ; but the 6tting-up wa-s on the 
whole, very indilfercnt, as many of the ends were 
not even fi.xcd squarely. In just a few, however, 
the fretwork and fitting were both of a com¬ 
paratively high order. 

We were agieeably surprised at the excellenr* 
of the illuminations. Nothing ever sent in le 
tlie girls in previous competitions in which tliey 
were allowed to join npproached the present work, 
whether one considered originality of design m 
strength combined with delicacy of touch. The 
palm is undoubtedly carried off by tlie I'ri;-' - 
winner in the 2nd Class, both for clesign and 
execution. To specify the different styles would 
be impossible within anything like modeia' 
.space, ami wo shall not attempt to do it j-u 
tially. \Ve should state, perhaps, that .soi l 
few competitors were unhappy in the selnli -ri 
of colours ; others nttcm])ted far more than tin".' 
were able to execute, it is well to aim higli. 
Imt not too high. We n gret that many v, ry 
fair specimens were out of tlio competition, 
owing to the most carcle.s.s disreganl of one cr 
more of the clearly-expvcs.sed conditions. 





OUR VILLAGE FEAST. 

CHAPTEU HI. 

r were not deceived in Jack, for on 
the morning of “ Feast Monday ” he 
bad slily convoyed a feed of com to Jenny, 
entering his grandfather's garden from the 
back lane, and cre<*ping stealthily amongst 
the currant bushes down to tho stable. 


* And now that the time for the race had 
arrived, our hero crept to the stable as 

I before and saddled his animal. But one 

* apparently insuperable difl&ciilty remained 
to be got over. There was ordinarily but 

i one way by which the donkey could get 
> into the street, namely, down a small pas- 
I sage between old Tarver’s house and the 
i adjoining one, and so through the gate at 


' the end of the passage. But here, at this 
I gate, was planted old Tarver himself, ovi- 
J dently bent on keeping anybody from com- 
j ing in to fetch Jenny, 

I Wliat a time of excitement it was, to bo 
I sure! We boys knew that Jack was w.ait-* 
I ing to bring Jenny into the street; the 
I other donkeys had gone off to the starting- 
' point, and not a moment was to be lost if 



Then, with a single cry of ‘Catch us r he fell.” 
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Jenny was to take part in the contest. Yet 
hen? was this provoking old fellow obsti¬ 
nately bent on thwarting our designs. Alf 
Kyder alone was exultant, for now his 
father’s donkey, which had run second for 
three years in succession, seemed sure of 
winning the bridle. 

“ It’s too bad I ” was said for the hun- 
drctb time amongst ns. 

Suddenly the front door of old Tarver’s 
house opened, and, to our intense surpri.se 
and unspeakable delight, forth issued 
Jenny, with Jack on her bock. As the door 
opened directly on the villagi' street, Jack 
was amongst the crowd in an instant, and, 
before his old grandfather at the yard gate 
could utter a word, Jenny was galloijiiig 
in fine stylo towards the .starting-place. 
tVith a loud hurrah of delight we scam- 
jii?rod after her, just catching sight, before 
we started, of old Mrs. Tarver standing at 
the front door brandishing the sweejiing- 
briish, to the great amusement of evcry'- 
body in the neighbourhood, and just hearing 
her shout something about the parlour 
carnet and the mahogany table. 

The starting-place for our donkey-races 
was always the churchyard gate; the 
“winning-post” being the front door of 
the Blue Bell. A large crowd had assem¬ 
bled to see the start—Claytonites, Keek- 
hamites, and a good sprinkling of folk from 
our neighbouring villages. There wore 
three donkeys in the race, the third being 
an animal belonging to a rag and bone col¬ 
lector from Eeekham. 

At length a good start was effected, and 
the three donkeys were fairly on their way, 
followed by almost the whole crowd, amidst 
bootings, hurrahings, and din indescribable. 

As usual Jenny took the lead, and Jack 
was seen sailing along at a pace which 
proved too much for ali but one or two of 
our swiftest runners. Ryder’s poor animal 
came in for a shocking amount of beating, 
as every Claytonite wanted it to outdo the 
Beekham donkey, and this seeming very 
unlikely to happen, the unfortunate brute 
was urged on by showers of blows from 
small “switches,” canes, and so forth. 

“ Go it, Reckham,” yelled a crowd of 
apprentices from the town, as they saw 
Ryder’s donkey drop into the third place. 

“ Go it, Clayton,” screamed we boys. 

Seeing, however, that the town donkey 
was certainly the bettor animal of the two, 
a number of our people began to impede 
its mov'ements. Coity seized the bridle 
and tried to rein it up, till a swi.sh from 
the ragman’s whip mstde him let go his 
hold. Others tried to stop the poor brute 
by getting in front of it for a moment and 
yelling with all their might. And at last 
they so far succeeded in frightening the 
donkey that it suddenly bolted through an 
open gateway into the yard of the village 
joiner and wheelwright, and before one 
could say Jock Robinson, donkey and rider 
had fallen awkwardly into the sawpit. 

This stopped our nonsense, as may be 
imagined, for we felt we had carried mat¬ 
ters too far. Crowding round the pit, we 
found the man fortunately but little worse, 
lie had been thrown over the animal’s head 
amongst the sawdust, of which there was 
plenty at the bottom of the pit. Not so 
foitunate had been the poor donkey. It 
was lying quite still and apparently dead. 
And in fact it was found that it had broken 
its neck. The poor rag and bone gatherer 
actually shed tears over his loss. For it 
was indeed a serious loss to him, as he was 
well known to be badly off, and to have a 
considerable family to support. 

Meanwhile Jack, ignorant of all this. 
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had long since reached the Blue Bell, and 
had receiv(?d the bridle amidst the plaudits 
of those who had gathered to see the finish 
of the race. In triumph Jack trotted 
Jenny up to where his old grandfather was 
.still standing and shaking his stick in a 
most threatening manner. 

“ Thou ra-scal,” the ohl fellow said, as 
Jack came up. “ How dare thou ?” 

“ It’s all right, grandad,” replied Jack, 
quite coolly; “I told you Jenny would 
win. Give her a pat.” 

And ho dismounted and handed the now 
bridle to his grandfather, quite regardless 
of the uplifted stick. But Jack knew his 
man. The stick dropped—not on Jack’s 
shoulders—and, with a smile of pride, the 
old fellow proceeded to pat the donkey’s 
neck. 

“ 'Well, don’t do it again, my lad,” ho 
said, as he took the now bridle and led off 
Jenny to her st.able again. 

This ended our first day’s sports. Ordi¬ 
narily the second day’s amusements were 
of similar character to those of the first, 
but the significant looks of the batch of 
Reckham apprentices as they started off 
home, warned us that possibly “ Feast 
Tuesday ” might not pass so quietly as 
usual. 

At last the hated Tuesday morning came, 
when for the first time in our lives wo 
were to spend one of our feast days at 
school. Never had school seemed so irk¬ 
some, never had the stalls and swing boats 
seemed so enticing. No matter; at least 
three-fourths of us had been sent off to 
school willy-nilly by our parents. We 
found Jack Tarver there when we assembled 
in the school-yard a little before nine. 
Alf Ryder was not there, which did not 
surprise us. 'What did surprise us, how¬ 
ever, was the appearance of Jack Tarver’s 
countenance, for he looked anything but 
unhappy. Indeed there was an arch look 
about his face which told us plainly that 
he was arranging or had already arranged 
some practical joke, of which the victim 
was to be the schoolmaster. All our 
attempts to “pump” him, however, proved 
in vain, for Jack kept his own counsel as 
closely as could any cabinet minister. 

The clock struck nine without Mr. Bil- 
ton having made his appearance amongst 
us. Wo could not account for it, because 
the new master had hitherto been a perfect 
paragon of punctuality, and many were 
the glancps we gave in the direction of tlio 
master’s house, which stood back in a 
garden almost hid from our sight by 
shrubbery, apple-trees, and climbing plants. 
Five minutes past the hour—ton minutes, 
and still no master, 

“ I vote we go home,” said one lad. 
“ He’s evidently going to give gs the holi¬ 
day after all.” i 

“ Not he,” said Jack. “ Catch him 
doing suck a thing unless he’s obliged.” 
Whereupon Jack .grinned most signifi¬ 
cantly. 

At this moment one of the upstairs win¬ 
dows opened, and we could see the face of 
our great enemy—for so wo regarded Mr. 
Bilton that morning—trying to peer out. 
The windows were old-fa.shioned ones, with 
small diamond-shaped panes, and not one in 
the house opened enough to admit of one’s 
putting one’s head out fairly. Mr. Bilton 
was ajiparcntly trying to .see the front 
door. We were puzzled indeed. 

“What ilvet he mean. Jack?” a.sked 
half a dozen boys at once. 

, But Jack returned no answer except a 
comical g>in. 

Five minutes more elapsed, during which 


two or three boys went homo, saying that 
they would inform their parents tliere was 
to bo a holiday, ns the master had net 
come. But soon after they had gone the 
master himself emerged from the shnib- 
bery, and, taking the key outof his pocket, 
opened the school door. 

What was our surprise when we saw him 
start back with an exclamation of a.ste- 
nishment.and alarm, fhe whole BchnolrtK. ,, 
wa.', fall of heea ! In the centre of the fie >r 
lay an upturned beehive, with some of it-i 
luscious contents running out on to the 
boards. 

This was seen at a glance—and a very 
hasty glance it was—by the few of us who 
ventured to peep in, whilst the master him¬ 
self stood for a few moments ns if trans¬ 
fixed. And now the bees began to come 
out at the door by half-dozens, and we 
were soon compelled to beat a retreat from 
the porek, flapping our hats the while hko 
so many demented ones. 

“ I suppose there’ll be no school to-diy, 
sir, now? ” said Jack, very deforontially, to 
the master, at the same time thrusting Iiis 
tongue into the cheek which was towards 
us. 

“ Oh, do you ? ” replied Mr. Bilton, sar¬ 
castically. “Well, you are at liberty to 
suppose just what you Uke, but it doesn t 
follow that things will turn out quite as 
you suppose they will.” 

The new master had seen Jack’s action, 
and, moreover, shrewdly suspected who 
was at the bottom of all the mischief. 

“ Come this way, all of you,” he added, 
in an authoritative tone, and he led the 
way along his garden walk and into his 
kitchen, which was a large, old-fiishionc 1 
room, quite big enough to contain ua aU. 

“ Here, at any rate, there are no hoes,” 
said he, drily, “ and we can work capi¬ 
tally. It’s true,” he addetl, with mock 
pity, “ that, unfortunately, as we havi> no 
benches, you will have the trouble of 
standing for several hours. But one nm?t 
put up with a little inconvenience at Feast 
times, you know.” 

■We stared in astonishment at the man, 
for we had never seen him in this character 
before. Wo could not tell whether he were 
really serious or not. But we were far too 
much afraid of him to venture to laugh, 
and work proceeded with unusual alacrity. 
We could not tell what might be going to 
happen next. 

This is what did happen. We were kept 
till one o’clock, and Uien given half an 
hour for diimer. On reassembling we were 
kept hard at work till six in the evening. 
Eight hours’ hard schooling that day 
instead of five hours and a half, and that 
day one of our feast days, too ! Our new 
master was evidently not quite the man to 
be played with. 

I need only add that Jack Tarver and 
Coity, to whom Jack had applied for help, 
had got up early that morning, and had 
fir.st tied the master’s front door—the only 
one, by the way, the house could boast of 
—firmly to one of the .apple-trees growing 
in front. (How Mr. Bilton got out is still 
a mystery to me.) They had then taken 
one of Mr. Douglas’s beehives, together 
with the old table on which it stood, and, 
having first plugged up the entrance with 
a large lump of clay, had carried it to the 
school-yard. Then Jack, standing on Coity s 
shoulders, had carefully inserted the hive 
through the open window, and then sud¬ 
denly thrown it into the middle of the room, 
pulling to the window before he jmui>L-1 
down. 

I fear Jack deserved a great deal more 
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tluiii hu got. Howr Mr. Biltou did junush | 
■am I projiuse to rcliito in tin; next chaptor. ' 


rirAlTKi: IV. I 

Ir wjks, as I havi* intimated Jibove, quit** 
ix o*(li>ck wlitMi W(' were liltt rateti tri'in | 
Tiie sch*n*l-hous4* kitchen that meiuorahle ; 
I'.'Hst Tii'-sday. Tired and unijrv, uiid yet 

• •ling that. soiiiehc)W wetlrs<*rved tou(M*r- | 

•.liii extent tlie puitishunait we had reeeiva d. | 
\r <'4ius«* wt* hail nearly all been as guilty as ! 
T;i( k Tarver in e /7/, if not in we 

amix red t»ff into the street, which w’.'t'i 
aln-udy beginnirie: to fill xvith jn-nplt'. j 
S-me or us rail home to snateh almsfy t^ a, 

' tlierS ]U*efe; ii d refreshing tlieiiiselv* s at I 
‘,en*‘are>t >t:i!l with qileeli-CJikes, brandy- I 
;i.i]i, and giiiger-beiT. 

About Seven o’clock, when the sports 
A. le in full fling, Little Clayton was 
'•.irtled by the advaait of apparently almost 
tie* whole of the uj>prentice.s and mechanics 

* luployed at the great agricnltural iiuplc- 
?i:"nt works at Ib^ekham. There* must have 
been at least a couple of hundn'd of them 
—big, brawny, grimy-looking fellows, 
lu- 't of them. 

“There’s u row going to begin, and no 
mbtake,” said Jack Tarver to a group of 
us Ih'vs who stooil near him. 

“A row!” sneered Coity; “if there’s 
no more of 'em than those few we’ll lick 
em into smithereens.” 

“ You lick ’em ! ” said Old Sniedley, oiir 
jiarish constable—wo had no policeman in 
Clayton in those days — “you’ll have 
< n uigh to do to keep your hea<l on your 
diouldors to-night, so I advise you to kc<'p 
veurself out of the way as much as possi¬ 
ble.’’ 

But Coity only jeer<‘d at him scornfully. 

“ Dutv h < outage ” had p^Thaps not a litth* 
to do with tlm matter just then. 

However, the KeekhamiU? contingent 
'oou dispersed themselves amongst the 
aowd, and lx‘gan to watch the sj)ort8writh 
ujiparent intenst. AVe b<*gan to hope, 
esjHs ially those of us who had been con- 
.1 rned in the tar-jnt episode, that nothing 
serious would happe*n after ail. 

Some ten minutes later there arrived 
s. veral tremendous batch(‘s of Kc'ekham 
Irish—for our market town had a consider- 
ible Irish population—fellows from the 
lowest parts <jf the town, friends, no doubt, 
i f the unfortunate rag and bone gatherer 
whose doiikt.y had met with such an uiido- 
rved end on the previous evcjiing. Be¬ 
sides these, small parties of more respect¬ 
able people—shopmen apimrently, for tho 
most part—had been continually coming 
for the last hour or so. There wore now in 
(-ur villago at least five or six hundred men 
and youths from Rnekham ; and so serious 
ilid our elders consider matters that a hur¬ 
ried consultation was held by the constable, 
churchwardens, and other •res|)ou3ible ofli- 
cials, as to xvhat course it would Ih 3 best to 
pursue. But no tiling was settled—indeed 
ritere was absolutely nothing that could be 
ttled—except that it would be wise on 
our parts to be as civil, and even as oon- 
iiistory, as possible. 

Accordingly tho sports went on^ but 
most of our villag**rs xvere too aj^prehensive 
f coming evil to really enjoy them. The 
“'ick race had commenced, and about a 
dozen fellows wiTe bobbing and tumbling 
•ibout the green, Coity amongst them, 
when suddenly a cry of “ Into tho pond 
with him,” from the Reekhamites, sent 
our blood tingling into our cheeks. A\'e 
saw that the fray was beginning. 

Tho “him’’ evidently meant Coity, for 


in an instant lie was surrounded by a large 
party of Keekham roughs, and sei/id, 
helpi»*ss, in his sack. Coity yelleil lustily 
for mijrey, and ap|)ealed for lielj) to his 
fellow-villagers, but in vain. The Reek- 
ham phalanx was far too j>owc*rful to be 
attacked with imjmnity Little Clayton 
contained <mly some four hundred souls, 
mi'll, women, and children, all told—and 
aceordingly P'oity was borne on the shoul¬ 
ders of llie roughs to the pond, and Is-fore 
we oouM fairly realise the state of alfairs 
he was flung like a kitten into the viry 
mi'Mle, tlie whole of the Reckhaiiiites hur- 
raiiing and \* iling like so many luaiiiues. 

Of ctiuiKe Coity sank like a stone, for he 
was liti rally lii-d un in the sack, only liis 
leadbt'ing out. Tin' ]K)!id was some live 
or six f* et d'-i p ill the centre. There was 
a cry of Inuror amongst the (!laytonites, 
who knew liow deop tlie pond was. 

**L‘'l me < ome,’’ ploadtsl the constable 
when he hoanl the splash; “the man will 
be drowned! ” 

A loud rojir of derision from the town- 
moii greeted hU appeal. They evidently 
Is-lieved tho ixmd to be no more than a 
foot, or at most two, in depth, even in the 
middle, and they stood in expectation of the 
fun of seeing Coity crawl out like a half- 
drowned rat. Howi ver, after some 8<*oonds 
had paasc'd and no sign of Coity was 8<‘en, 
even tho Reekhamites, I think, began to 
feel that p<'rhap8 the joke was a little too 
wrious. But just at this instant a band of 
some dozen sturdy farm youths dashed 
through the mob of Reekham men who 
lined the side oi the duck-jioiid, and rushed 
into the water, amidst mingled cries of 
“ Stop ’em,” *■ No, uo, go on,” “ llurrali,” 
and such like. 

It ^vas a strange sight to see the brave 
Clayton lads splashing into the middle of 
tlie filthy pond and feeling about for poor 
Coity. 

Everybody looked on with breathless 
silence, and so fascinating was the scene 
that even women and children crowded 
round. As for us boys, I can safely say 
that, though our very teeth ehattered with 
fright, none of us felt us if ho could run 
away. 

A very few si conds elapsisi ere something 
resembling a black mass of mud was lifted 
out, and with loud chts rs deposited on the 
bank. It was Coity, still fast tied up in his 
sack. A more unfortunate spectacle surely 
no human being ever pres<mtc<i. Not a 
feature could be di8tiDgui8hc*d under the 
coating of mud, till a hatful or two of 
water from the pond—dirty enough, in all 
conscience—washed away the thickest •f 
the deposit. No time was lost in clearing 
the unfortunate fellow’s mouth and nostrils, 
and, to tho great relief of everybody, the 
Reekhamites included, Coity soon gave 
signs of returning life, and in five minutes 
more was tak<ni home and put to bed. 

Now, if Little Claj^ton had been prudent, 
the worst would have now been passed. 
But Little Clayton was prudent that 
night—at least the youths of Little Clayton 
were not. Burning with a desire for re¬ 
taliation, some fifty or more of our farm 
men, etc., determined to attack the “ town- 
ers,” as we called the folks from Reekham, 
ami accordingly, having seized hedge- 
stakes, or anything handy in tlie shape of 
a wea})on, our fellows made a sudden onset. 
There was a tcTrible encounter, and if time 
permitti'd I couli tell of many exciting 
BciUK's that followed during the next half- 
hour. 

Suflice it to say, however, that never had 
Clayton seen such a riot, and, it is to be 


hojM'd, never will again. Tim o^mfnsioii 
was utb rly indescribable. Women and 
cliildri-n shriekcil in terror. In the 
stalls were dcstioyo-h swing boats over- 
tiinieil, and tho shootiiig-irall*»ry smashed. 
Almost every man in our villago turiUHl out 
to the attack. 

But it was all of no use. Tlie Reekham 
men far outmimbr-red ours, :iud we were 
utterly routed. 1 s:iy cr, iiieauiiigth<' men 
and oiu*'r youths of tiie vilbige. f<»rweboys 
had all run home in a fearful fright, and 
; had siooil trembUii"ly watebiiig the scetio 
from beuiiid window-bliuds ami sueh-like 
conu-rs. At length there wa^ a sligdit 
pause in the proeeeiliugs. Our men ha<l 
run l.'aviiitr their opponents in posses¬ 
sion of the viii,'i"o street. Many of our 
villagers were more or less hurt, as were 
also a good number of the Reekhamites. 

At last, after a tremendous amount of 
ch(*ering and tlirowing up of hats, sticks, 
and so forth, on the part of the townmen. 
SOUK' OIK* rai'>-'d th-' eryof “Jack Tarver! ’’ 
But Jack was no^^'a• ro fo be sei*ii. Like 
the r(*8t of us. he ha-l run home, ami, iin- 
])erceived by his father oi' mother, bad 
clinibed ut> an oltl ladder and hid himself 
in the dark, minted attic under the thatch. 
But this was not known till later on. 

“To the TarveiV ! ” was the u-'xt cry. 

“Yes, wedl tar the Tarvaa's,” shouted 
one dirty-lookiriir v.amn, at v.hich tlmro 
was a general laugh. And. as if movisl by 
one mind, the fell.Avs rushed to tho cottage 
of the Tarver family. It was, like many 
others in Clayton, a long, low building 
with a thateln d roof. AU.the rooms were 
on the ground tlo.ir, if we exce^it the 
hitleous hole just below the thatch, lighfM 
only by a single pigmy window in the gable 
end of the hou.se. 

“Is there any more tar to bo had?” 
asked one of tlio ringleadi is. 

“ Ay, ay ! siuiie mor(' tar! ” was shouteil 
by a humlreil voices at onee. 

“ AWll give ’em tar, these TaiTei*8, or 
Tarvers, or whatever they call ’em,” said 
another, u rmiavk which call* «1 forth a 
brutal himrh. Sone'loily soju rcturm'd 
from pearching the premi.-^es, bringing the 
remainder of the tar, about a coujde of 
gallons, whi»!h he had found in tho stable. 
This tar was throwni iu patches on the 
top of thc^ thatch. Meanwhile others had 
burst into the house to look for uiemb*‘rsof 
tho Tarv’or family; but Mr. and Airs. 
Tarver had fled in tenor at the first 
approacli of thi* mob, and had made good 
tbeir <'scapo from tho back of the house 
into the garden, and so into the back lane 
of the village. Where Jack was tho poor 
father and mothi*r knew not, but they 
trusted he was safe somewhere. 

It was now nearly dark. Furious at 
finding no trace of Jack or his father, tho 
fellows raised a cry of “ AlatchosI ” 

“ Put a light to the old shop! ” yelled 
one. 

“That tar’ll come in useful, lads!” 
roared a .second. And no sooner said than 
done, for the thatch was instantly fired in 
several places at once. 

It was astonishing to see how rapidly the 
flames s]>read. But then the thatch was 
old, liiid as dry as tinder, it being summer 
time. And, besides, the tar helped on th(‘ 
destruction of the old Imilding. The Rc*ek- 
ham fellow.s—at least the rougher element 
amoug.st them—yelled like true savages as 
they saw the roof onuublc in iu several 
places. It is only right to s.iy, however, 
that some of the more respectable amongst 
them now began to repent of their share in 
the matter, and talked of attemptin - 
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put out the fire. But this was now beyond 
their |)Ower, as was evident to all. 

At &ia moment a taint but piercing 
shriek reached (he ears of some among the 
crowd, and, to the imutterable horror of 
all, a human face was seen at the little ^ 
window just under the fork of the roof at ; 
the gable end. _ I 

A cry of terror burst from a hundred lips. , 

“Save him! Oh, save my child! ” i 
screamed a woman’s voice, in agony, anil 1 
looking round we saw Jack’s poor mother I 
falling fainting to the ground—for even we ■ 
boys had come forth once more. 

There was a cry of “ A ladder! ’’ But no | 
ladder was to be had. Indeed, the nearest | 
one was in Farmer Wright’s stackyard, j 
some quarter of a mile off. Long before n 
ladder could be procured it would be too 
late. Besides, the whole gable end looked 
as if it would fall in a few moments. 

Blank dismay seized on the crowd. The 
face had disappeared from the little dirt- 
encrusted window, and no one dared ven¬ 
ture near the tottering old wall, which 
threatened to come over at any moment. 

But, stop! AVhat is that ? A man rushed 
forward with a bound, and, seizing with 
his hands the stems of the ivy which grew 
somewhat luxuriantly on the old wall, 
began to climb desperately upwards. It 
was a minute or so of fearful suspense. 
Up, up he went, till he reached the window. 
Then, clinging with feet and one hand to 
the ivy, with the other hand he smashed in 
the window, and now, seizing the wooden 
framework, with a desperate wrench tore 
out the whole thing. The next instant 
bis head and shoulders were through 
the aperture, his legs dangling outside. 
Quick as thought almost he withdrew him¬ 
self from the hole, clutching with almost 
superhuman strength the arms of Jack. 
Then with a single cry of ‘ ‘ Ciitch us! ’’ he 
fell (evidently overi)owered by the smoke 
and flame which came pouring out of the 
hide), but bringing along with him the 
poor boy. 

There were dozens of men ready to break 
their fall, for, animated by the courage of 
the rescuer, many had rushed forward re¬ 
gardless of the risk, and the boy and his 
deliverer, both in a fainting condition, wore 
quickly convoyed out of the reach of dan¬ 
ger. The next moment the old gable end 
fell over with a crash. 

And Jack’s heroic rescuer was “ that 
idiot Bidl Tom ” ! 



SOME BOTS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 
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THE BAND-nOY WHO DISCOVERED A WOULD.— I 
PART II. I 

HEN Horschcl’s discovery of a new planet 
wan placed beyond doubt, he found him¬ 
self imniediately famous. That a man without 
much early education, and leading the life of a 
musician, should have found time to make tele¬ 
scopes of first-class power, and then, with their 
aid, to have swept the heavens until he detected 
an unknown wanderer in the sky, was enough to 
make an impression upon most men. It was in 
the Iiigliest degree romantic, as the struggles and 
triumphs of great men usually are. Perhaps 
Herscliel had heard what Kepler, a poor public- 
house-keeper's son, had succeeded in doing many 
years Ixrfore by dint of hard work, and liow lie 
had rai.sed himself from the po.sition of potboy to 
that of one of the greatest lustionomers of all 
ages. Indeed there was no lack of examples to 
encourage him. Laplace, one of the greatest of 
matliematician.s and the most gifted of investi¬ 
gators, came of parents who were very poor. 
Ooperniciis is said to have been the son of a 
Polish baker, and many others who had given 
their lives to the delightful study of the stars 
had risen from the ranks to tower like Saul, the 
son of Kish, head and shoulders above the men 
of their generation. 

King George iii heard with great interest the 
story of the musician-astronomer, and he deter- 
miiied to give him an opportunity for still fur- 
llier researches by making him his private 
astronomer. Herschel was accordingly attached 
to the royal household at a salary of £400 per 
annum, and went to reside at Slough, near 
Windsor, where, after so many years of unno¬ 
ticed effort, he was able at lengtli to give all his 
energy to the subject he so much loved. He 
took his place naturally in the front rank of 
scientific men. His papers on astronomy were 
eagerly read, and his tlioronghnoss in all his 
work enabled him to announce many fresh dis¬ 
coveries in regaixl to light and heat. 

But Herschel’s mind was bent on a great 
effort, far beyond anytliinghe had over dreamed 
of hitherto. It occuned to him that it 
would be possible to make a gigantic tele.scope 
which would reveal the hidden glories of itio 
heaven.s as they had never yet been revealed, 
and ho laid his plans before his royal master, 
who undertook to bear the entire cost of tiie 
instrument, which was calculat'd at many 
thousands of pounds. The 1.irg* st telescope he 
had yet ventured npou was twenty feet focal 
length. He determined that Ids uvw in.stru- 
mciit should be forhf jeel long, with a 
speculum or mirror of inor<- tlinu four h-et in 
diameter, and weighing a t’>n. .'>o enormous 

an instrument require*! a fianu’wcrk to support 
it which looked like the .s^alfolding of a vast 
I building. In 17S9 the moustcr was finished, 



and proved to be successful in every psrticnlar. . 
Its power has been thus described : ‘MVhenone 
of the largest of the fixed stars, as Sirius, k 
entering the field of this tcie8co|)e, its approach 
is announced by a bright dawn, like that which 
precedes the rising sun ; and when the star 
Itself enters the field, the light is insupportable 
to the naked eye. The planets are expanded 
into brilliant luminaries, like the moon ; and 
innumerable multitudes of stara are soettered 
like glittering dust over the celestial vault” 

It may sound strange to say about this 
in.strument that in order to see any object in 
the sky through it, it was ncce.ssary for tlie 
observer to turn his back to the heavens. But 
this is easily explained. It w'ss a reflector, but 
with only one mirror, and the light from the 
object was reflected up the tube, the rays 
coining to a focus at a ^loint near the top, and 
at one side of the instrument. Thus it was 
necessary to look down the tube in order to .s^e 
the image at the focal point With this in.vtni- 
ment Herschel was able to magnify an object 6,500 
times. Galileo 8 telescope magnified 33 times, 
so wc may have some idea of tlie difference Im?- 
tween the two. It was with this instrument 
that he was able to see tlie six moons of 
Uranus, and for more than fifty years he and his 
son—the present distinculshed astronomer, Sir 
John Herschel—were the only two people ia 
the world who could see them. Two of the 
moons still shine only on the testimony of Sir 
John Herschel, and they are the smallest specks 
of light that any telescope has ever revealed. 
But the power of this giant eye to search the 
azure depths of heaven was limited. The 
atmosphere was against it—its own enormous 
weight was against it—and Herschel estimated 
that it M'ould take about six hundred years to 
get a glimpse of all the sky through his worhi- 
renowned telescope. 

The instrument he did most work with was 
only about seven feet focal length, and mag¬ 
nified 2,000 times. .\nd his was real work. 
Kemember he was forty when he began it— 
quite an old boy. And for nine-and-thirty 
years he toiled on incessantly in his observatory 
at Slough, telling the world something new 
each year about the myriad worlds shining down 
upon it from above. No one in his ^Deration 
attempted or achieved such work. To be the 
discoverer of a new planet after so ufany ages 
in which it was supposed that no more remained 
to be revealed, would have made him famous 
had he done nothing besides. But he also disco¬ 
vered eight smaller planets, with .several comets, 
as well as pablishing learned works on the phy¬ 
sical appearance and constitution of the sun and 
planets. His greatest triumphs of all, however, 
were the discoveries he made in what is calKd 
sidercjil astronomy—that is, in the systems of 
stars themselves. His mighty instruments wore 
tnniud heavenward like piercing eyes. Millions 
upon millions of miles were as nothing to their 
awful glances. Depths that no human eye hud 
ever dreamt of searching revealed themsedves to 
the man whose i>crseverancc brooked no denial. 
He was no hasty enthusiast who made resolves 
to-day and forgot them on the morrow. He 
evidently counted the cost of all bis labours, aud 
the cost must have been great in all. Imagine 
him when in Bath setting to work, when hi» 
musical duties were over for the day, to coD.stniot 
mirrors for hi.s telescopes. It has been said of 
him that if he liad never become famous as .<in 
astronomer, he would have been renowned as 
an optician, because of the improvements he 
made in the size and magnifying powers of 
telesco)>es. Now, to construct a telescope three 
things are necessary. I do not mean, of course, 
the construction which sinijdy consists of pur¬ 
chasing the different parts and fitting them to¬ 
gether—any one could do that, if only he hml 
patience and time enough. I mean the con.struc- 
tion of everj'thing. First, it requires tliat a 
man shall be a chemist to decide u{ion tlie 
proper metals, or combination of metids, in'i'cs- 
sary for the mirrors. These must l>e cast in 
proper moulds, and then they must*.be ground 
and polished, which is the second greet requi- 
s\te ; and' thirdly, the various parts must l>e 
a*Jjusted and mounted with a delicacy that only a 
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pnrtic»il mo'hanic |>osscft.ses. It will help us to 
uii'l'the kind of work H^rschol accom- 
I'll'ii d ill Ills Itisure hours when w»» remember 
L^at hg <X)in>trnrt‘il 200 sm^cula of seven fe»< 
fKU>. ir»0 of t-'ii feet, and 80 of twenty feet, 
iQ or I'T that he* mi^bt choose from them a few 
thit wepo as nearly perfect as pov.ible. He 
U-came aoeli an a<linitl(Ml master of th«' art of 
il^'cula—or inirrur—inakiu^, that for many years 
Ja< wrvt pro«*i.^sR brought him no small >;ain. 

Xa close tliU j)a[K‘t —already long enough, you 


j grimliug of th«- miiT'W was conducted under 
j water, a stcuin'cngino being employed iis moving 
jK)wer, and it took six weeks to grind it to its 
n'lpured surface. It then stood six feet liigb. 
The tul>e in which it wils placed was seven feet 
in diameter—so that a man six feet liigh could 
walk through it with his hat on. The whole of 
tlie CiUistmction of tliis noble instrument was 
carried on under Lord llosse's supervision, anil 
at bis entire co.st, tlie little bill amounting to 
j XdO,UVO. It Weighs fifteen tons, and yet its 


the soul of the instrument—has been carefully 
preserved by him even unto tliis day. 

Just twenty years befun^ Lord Ros^io 
menced the construction of his matchless telr- 
seoj>e, Hersriiel ended his labours, and ])aascd to 
hU rest. He died at Slough, where he liad so 
long lived and worked, on tl»o 2dnl August, 
1822. He had been kuiglit.d by George iii, 
and had amassed a considerable fortune oy his 
own industry. He left one son, wlio nobly 
maintains the dignity of his futlicr’s name. 



Hertchers Forty^feet Reflector. 


may say—without referring to that other great 
telescope which was suggested by Hcrscnel’s 
forty'feet reflector, wonld be to omit an in- 
tereatiiag item in this brief history of telescopes. 

Ry far the largest in the world is that known 
as Ix>rd Rosse s, at Parsonstown, in Ireland. As 
a lad. Lord Oxmantown bad taken great interest 
in the construction of telescopes, and his pro- 
gp&ss at school and at tlie university proved him 
to be a mathematician of high order. He suc¬ 
ceeded to the peerage in 1841, and immediately 
set about the construction of the telescope which 
had been the dream of his youth. Tne motal 
for the speculum or mirror, weighing three to-ns^ 
was poured into the mould in April, 1842. The 


arrangements and adjustments are so perfect 
that a touch is sutficiciit to move it. The focal 
length of the instrument is about fifty-four feet, 
and Hcrschel’s, you remember, was forty (really 
about thirty-nine and a halQ- It penetrated 
much farther into space than Herscael’s, and 
revealed mysteries that were supposed to be 
beyond the iiow'er of iimn to solve. 

nut to return for a moment to Hersoliers. 

' For many years it continued at Slough, the 
astonislunent of theleaniod world ; but old age 
and climate toM u|>on it at length, and its eye 
grew dim. Sir John Herschel took down its 
crumbling supports, and allowed its tube to | 
degenerate into old iron ; but the speculum— 


No class of men possess a deeper sense of the 
j wisdom and power of God tlian those who con- 
I template liis glories' in the heavens. Many a 
time have they echoed the words of the Hebrew 
poet king; 

When I consider Tliy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of liini ? and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour. Thou 
madcst him to Iiavo dominion over the works 
of Thy hands; Thou hast put all things under 
his feet.” 
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INSECT LIFE IN THE AMAZON 
COUNTRY 



on't think, 
i-.ys, lifCHii'-* 
r oi':!io>}>]«-n«li«l 

kJ^J/ talrs ol Imvfl 

nii-1 ;i'lvinlur« 
y l!i.t tlM* Hoy’s 


of vciiturinR out, I 
iijcnt in watcliin.!? 


(.>\VN- PaI'KII 

•SllpJiUrS, that 

t!i<- tiavcllcr 
has no * ncTiiics 
Imt sui'lk as 
V'-a'lily fall he- 
h-ro Ills trusty 
rill.;. If evt-r 
you were in¬ 
clined to iiiia- 
j'inr this, just 
lollow me, an 
old hand now, 
in a cluiptcr of 
jicr-'Ornil expe- 
ii.'n'.(‘. 

AVlicn the 
rains wore too 
heavy to admit 
fouinl a derive of ainuse- 
u charmin.c; Tariety of 
colfoptcra, Icpidontera, and .^pideropterou.s in- 
M-ctfi. »Somc lovely sjasimons i admind at a 
distance, and oould have wislied iiolldii^< closer 
than telescopic acijuaintanceship. For Ihi' entire 
Ih-etlc family 1 frankly confess I entertain no 
.Mi)ecial reg;ird, notwithstanding numer.jus sec¬ 
tions have paid me profuse attentions : indeed, I 
fear I should live upon very short common^ if my 
siibsiateucc depended upon collecting entomolo¬ 
gical specimens. During tie* day beetles great 
and small came buzzing into my room, and 
som.dimca exhibited their ciirioMty by examin¬ 
ing the contents of our plates at meals. At 
sunset a lilue monster banged about the plae-e as 
thougli it belofjffed to liim, but his reckless fly. 
in'^ led him to oceasionally trv tlie strength of 
our walls, when be wouhl fall t** the ground 
Btunneii. Some are staghorned, unieorned, 
double-homed, and no-horned : some appear all 
licad and no body, others all body and no head, 
80 that in my Muiry 1 could make neither head 
nor tail of th<-m. ‘They are of every shade of 
blue, green, vellov.’, and s.'ulet, beautifully 
marked, sprinkled with gold and silver, and 
have so many designs, 1 sliotdd say it would 
take a lifetime to describe them. An idea of 
the size of waterside beetl'-s may be gathered 
from the fact of my having one three indies 
long and one inch seven-eightlis broad ; they 
fet'd upon sweet and bitter \ egetation, and the 
leaves of wholesome and poisonous trees; one 
kind living u{)on the foliage of the deailly 
ass:ick, anil another uimn gn.cn tobaci’o loaves. 
Next to beetles come eoeknn-b. s; I do not 
mean the tiny creatures so railed at home, hut 
strapping big brown fdlow.s fr'')m three to ftuir 
inches- in length, wlio fly about at night and 
]>lay at Aunt Sarah with your candle. 

When 1 dis. L'overed half n doz.ui large sjdders 
crawling over the walls 1 at onre proclaimed 
war, open and umU.sguised. “This sort of 
thing,” 1 l>egan, in a calm, digiiiHod tone— 
“ this sort of thing will not do, you know I I 
do not object to your nusticating in tliose chann- 
iiig woods outside, but I must ]>rotest against 
vour unsolicited iutru.sion here ! ” Suiting 
iirlion to word.s, and introducing a .stick upon 
tlie scene, away scampcical tlic olijcctionahle 
laniily to the !^^*‘f, where I l. ft them to .spin 
webs .a.s tliick as muslin cuilain-;, lly keeping 
the pho'o clear I b'-gaii to oongratul it.* myself 
upon my foTc-'iglit, but this dvliglitlul frame of 
mind was destined to be rud. ly broken, for 
numcrou.s beetles and corkroaele s, finding the 
spitlers would not come down, made the walls a 
kind of KjrHom. where they c'nild career unmo- 
lesb'd. One night I heard sir h a rattle and 
clatter I thought I would strik-.* a light and see 
W’hal it was all aliout. 1 had a box of those 
ridicnlous Tamlstickets, and. of coiirbc, struck 
..evi-ral the wrong end v then the right ends were 


damp, ami the s.'ind-paper nearly came off: 
by-and-by 1 suec.-ctled m iiiTiiiing a mateh, 
and, by the .sputtering flii ker of a tiutle-oil 
lamp, diseovered the walls of my room literally 
covered with the insects mentioned. iVrhnpH 
tliey thouglit my white appai. l was brought out 
for their s]»cci'il deleelitli'Ui, for Mveial began 
to seamp'T ovfi* my back and arms, uml j»lay at 
hide-and-soek in my beard. I.et me draw a veil 
ov..'!* what followrai 1 Siilli' c it to say I s]ioke 
aloud to mvsi lf, ]ierro: im <l an cxtraordinaiy 
kind of Highland lling. aii-l b.-t no time in 
getting beneatli my curtains, wln-rc I lamented 
my short-.sighled iK>liey in Icmi'^liing the sju.lers, 
and inurmured an entreaty th.it tiny would do 
\ me the honour of re•estaiJli.^lling iliemselves in 
their <d'l (piarters. 

Tin* le-gs of a specimen of ilie genns mygalc. 
caught on a f.-nce outside tin* In-U'-i*, covered an 
area nine iiiebes in .li.uin t*!. It was clothed 
with dark hrowii hairs, and h ok.d a.s repuUive 
as it wa.s doubtle.'^s formidai-le. Tliis .sjii.Ier 
climbs trees, and at nigld kills and d.-vonrs 
young birds ; it is highly po:>onoii.s. Large 
hlaek and scarlet tarantulas . raw! over the roof 
.at sunset; they rarely atta'k hnmau beings 
unless mole.sted, but slowly wander in search <if 
prey. 1 have observed sj.ider nG^t.s at the foot 
of trees, wher.* a thick, .siiiii-opaque web is 
stretched among the buttres>cs a few inelies 
above the gi'ound : upon tearing this away a 
hole may be diseovered, and its. .ecupant brought 
to liglit by introducing a twig, to wliich it will 
adhere and run up to bite, hence the experiment 
has to be tried eautumsl\-. An attempt to 
sweep off large hairy s]»i.ier.^ and ciiterpillars 
with the hand will cause line liairs to penetrate 
the flesh, and produce an angry local swelling 
and .severe ]>ain up to the .shoulder. A small 
spotted, jumping spider lives chiefly uj>on mos- 
ijuitos, stealtlnly approaching them to the rear 
until within an inch or .so, and then leaping 
that (li.stance; there is no fear of tliis species 
becoming extinct for want of food. 

Ants are always running about the floor, 
walls, and faniiture. Table legs should Ik* 
clialked near the bottom, or stand in ve.saels 
filleil with w’ater. A small red. ant immediately 
canies off any dead locust, fly, wasp, or beetle. 
One evening I saw a flredly moving slowly across 
the floor, and, upon stooping to a.seertain the 
cause, found a crowd of this species as-sailing it 
on every side, and clii ging to its legs, back, and 
wings. Now’and then it wxmld emit a brilliant 
amber flame, spring into the air, and remain a 
few minutes on the wing; it was finally over- 
powereil, killed, and transported away. 

During a cloudy afternoon I saw iny friend.s 
gatheiing winged sauba ants, which were mi¬ 
grating from their old formicaiium, and alight¬ 
ing in considerable numbers, they were put into 
calabashes to be afterwards wasted in an olla 
and eaten with farinha. “ You had better tr>’ 
some,” said Jfanxwell, winnowing the insects 
in his hands, blowing off the wings, and tossing 
them into his mouth with .a pinch of manioc. 

I took one, “opened my mouth and shut my 
eyes,” and just tJi.sted it; its gusto was slightly 
aromatic, and but for its being an ant 1 might 
have liked it. Saubiis are the greatest plague 
agriculturists h.ivo to contend with in Ama¬ 
zonia. In some districts tliey arc so bad it is 
impossible to protitably till the .soil. It is 
practically useless attempting to beat back an 
army, unless in an ojKin &pae»‘, where a flaming 
branch can bo swept acro.s.s the track, for no 
sooner is a division comjielU d to retreat than it 
re-forms, and returns iu fre.sh linos with rcnew’od 
vigour. I do not remember walking in the 
forest w’ithout meeting one army or more on the 
march, and I have traced their lines over a 
qiiarterof a mile. The main formicarium rarely 
rises more than thirty inches al.tove tlie ground, 
but is often a Imndred fi ct in circumfer<*nce, 
comprising a labyrinth of pallerics diverging 
from the central ehainber to a oon.sidmble 
depth, hence a single colony may number untold 
million.^. The structure has usually a few 
tumuli serving as modes of ingre-ss and egress, 
and up and down air-casts. 1 was told that 
tobacco dii.st sprinkhd ncToss the track ot a 
column would produce considemblc consterna¬ 


tion. Selecting a .spot, I y>oure«i a thin .sonii- 
circular line from the bowl of a piys*. Th<‘v' 
upon wliom it fell n treated among their com¬ 
rades, while thousands shrunk from llie insur¬ 
mountable barrier. Falling back about a fonr 
tlie torrent.s fomuKl a circle, and a mulfled hum 
was heard ; detachmeiit.s of skirmisliers wore 
sent W lind a new road, and when the advanced 
gnanl met, and information a]q>eare<l to be cx»n- 
veyeil to the columns that communications had . 
been r{*o]>cucd, the circle gratlually formed into 
an ellipse, and finally a line, tlic leaves crum¬ 
bling under the rajiid march of countless workers, 
who left a track as wtdl defined as though ;i 
garden wdn'clbarrow ha«l been run over the spot. 

I have seen young trees entirely denuded of 
foliage in a single night. Kich worker cuts off 
a triangular or circular .section, and, walking 
away with it, is elmost hidden beneath his 
emerald loath .‘^aubas are j»assionatelv fond of 
farinha, and will .speedily empty a basket of 
fifty pounds. Tlie most a.stonishiug feat I hav * 

! known them to perform is the ean-ving away of 
Indian corn : at .sunrise they dropped the grains 
in a heap, left a few sentries on guard, anti re¬ 
turned at sunset. 

A large Itlock ant is found evcrvwvhere out of 
doors : its nests are the hollow branches of cer¬ 
tain liigh trees—n good place for them, for tlc v 
emit a horrible stench : they inflict a'sharp nip. 
but happily are not pugnacious. A small red 
hormiga, wdiicli gives a smart bite, is always 
found in the liollow .stems of trumpet - tree.s. 
One of the liardcst timbers of the forest is the 
jutahy; it is covered with a corrugated bark^ 
tough white skin of wootl from five to ten inclle^• 
tliiik, and has a pinky, adamantine heart ; in¬ 
side this copim are sometimes found, the 
being perfectly white. 1 once tumbled into a 
copim nest as far as my armpits ; it wa.s hidden 
by undergrowth, and I did not know where 1 
wa.s till there, as I had a .surpri.se, shaking, 
scratching, and deliverance, all in a minute. 
The formiga de fogo, or fire ant, is common 
throughout the valley, but very bad on some 
parts of the Marajo and Rio Tapajos ; when bit¬ 
ten by it it seems as though the point of a r»'d- 
hot needle were thni.st into the flesh. The Tu- 
caiuleia, a black fellow two inches long, is the 
most formidable of .\inazonian ants. He walks 
d»*libenitely, and is shunned by smaller fry, for 
his poi.sonous fangs inflict instantaneous death 
upon insects much larger than himself, H*-'* 
strolls into houses and gardens, and sometimes 
trie.s the experiment of getting into an occupl d 
bed ; a piece of impertinence exasperating to tlic 
mo.st lamb-like di 8 |> 08 ition. I have been bitt-'n 
on my arm and leg by the Tucandcra, and for a 
time suffered excniciating jMiin. 

Perhaps some boys may exclaim, I would 
not care to live in such a country ; ” but were 
they oil tlie spot, they would laugh at things 
whicli now cause a shudder. We must remem¬ 
ber, too, that every insect has been creatctl by 
the all-wise (Joil for some specific beneficent 
purpose, and if they sometimes do hann they 
also do good, probably far more so than we can 
imagine, or, through ignorance, are disposed to 
admit. The countlc.ss insects which feed up«^n 
vegetable matter chock a luxuriant groi^dh, out 
le.st they should increase and become a plague, 
they are kept down by insectivorous binl-^, 
beasts, and reptiles. The insect which l>orc' 
into trees, causing them to rot and fafl, enriclu ' 
the soil; and ants, that carry deca 5 'ing vegr- 
tation to their fonnicaria, rid the land ‘'t 
what would otheiwise exhale deleterious j»ase>. 
(lod hivs created nothing uselessly. Kyery 
member of Nature is actively employed in a 
special work for which it alone is best adapt' d. 
God made “every thing that creepeth ui>on tlu- 
earth, after lua kind : and God saw tiiat it was 
good.” Insects, bird.s, and beasts have not, 1 
believe, attained their beautiful perfection by 
any slow procc.ss of ilevelopment, but exist ai'u i 
their “ kind ” as they sprang into life at the gla:; 
command of tlic Most High. 

“ Thou, who hast given me eyc.s to see 
And love this sight so fair. 

Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And read The© everywhere.” 
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KAILING THE COLOUES TO THE 
MAST. 


T O haul down the flag is in war the irrmbolof 
defeat and aubmia^ion. Tliongli the guns ' 
of a fort or a shin be silent, as long as the Hag 
floats alK)Te, it Haunts deflance. And when, to 
avoid the risk of being carried away by shot oi 
tempest, the tittered colours M'e nailed to the 
masr, it means determined resUtani t at all 
haz.in]s. In this sense the plmLsc lias eoiue to W 
proverbial, and is uscsl figuratively in other 
matters than actual warfare. 

The orimn of the proverb must have been in real 
history, rerhap.s often has the flag been literally 
nailed to the mast, but we are going to re4*ail 
one of the most notiil)le instances. It was during 
the famous sea-tight with the Dutch, off t'ain- 
penlown, on tlie 11th Uctol)cr, 1797, a virtory 
which gained for Admiral Duncan the title of 
Lord CamperdowD, and which w:is one of the 
most glorious days for the Knglisli navy Iteforc 
die time ef Nolsou, 

It is well known that in thisongngeincnt F^nl 
Pancan in the V'eneruble Was for a long time 
cKsely engaged with the VryheM of seventy-four 
guns bearing the llcig of Admiral do Winter. 
Tliat gallant ofliccr ma^lo a most desperate 
resistance, and did not strike till he ha-l lost all > 
his iiiasta and (by hia own ofli<tial ai’count) one 
half of hLs people. During this obstinate action 
the flag h^liardi of tlie Venerable were shot 
away. A young man named John ('rawford, 
perceiving this, ascended the most for the pur- 
(<oae of a^ain hoiating the colours; and to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar accident, he actually 
nailed the flag to the main-top-gallant mast-head 
(in which act he is repre.sented in our engrav¬ 
ing), at the same lime declaring that **it 
should not come down again but witli the 
mast I" 


Here let us reflect on the immense lieight of 
the main-top-gallant mast-head of a seventy-four 
gun ship, to which Crawford ascended, prepared 
to execute this design: w’here he had nothing 
but a slender stick to support himself upon with 
one hand, while with the other he perfonii> d the 
el)ject he was bent ui>on executing. Let it like¬ 
wise bo considerod tliat it was not in the tran¬ 
quil calm of a flno day, but amidst the heat of a 
furious engagement, when balls, dealini^ death 
and destruction, w*ero flying about him in every 
direction ; ajid, surely, there is none who can 
refrain from admiring that adventurous spirit, 
aad tiiat cool and steady determination, which 
encouraged and prompted him to the daring 
achievement. 

This intrepid youth was a native of Sunder¬ 



land, which town prepared a medal at its own 


expense to bo presenteil to him for his heroic 


con<luct on this occasion. On ono side U a vi ;? 
of two ships in action, and above is a Kroll bear¬ 
ing the inscription, “ Ihincan and Glory." The 
reverse is a coat of arms, a quadrant on a shield, 
with the motto, “Orbis eat Dei; " underneath 
which is this inscription : “The tpwn of Sunder¬ 
land to .lohn Crawfoni, for gallant services on tho 
11th of October, 1797. * 

Tlie heroism of the youthful Crawford 
recalls to our memory the history of another 
gallant sailor boy, 11o{»sod, who, at the com- 
menccniout of the last ccutur)*, rose to be 
admiral in the British navj. Ue was bom at 
Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, left an orphan 
at on i»rly age, and apprenticed by the parish 
to a tailor. While sitting ono dar alone on the 
shop-Wixl, he was struck by tno sight of a 
squadron coining round Duunose, when instantly 
quitting his work, he rante the seaside, jum])el 
into a boat, and rowed for the admiral’s ship, in 
which he enten*d as a volunteer. The next 
morning the English fleet fell in with a French 
sciuadron, and a warm action ensued. Young 
Hopson olwyed every order with the utmost 
alacrity ; but after lighting two hours he bfcaino 
iuijtatient, and inquired “ what they were right¬ 
ing for.” The sailors replied, “that the con¬ 
flict Hni.st continue till the white rag at the 
enemy’s mast-head was struck." Upon receiving 
this infonnation his resointion was instantlv 
taken, and he exclaimed, “ Oh, if that’s all, TU 
see what I can do.’* 

The hostile abipe were now engaged yanlarm 
and yardarm, and completely enveloped in 
smoko. This circumstance was farourablo to the 
determination of the youthful hero, who, mount¬ 
ing the ehronds unobserved, gained the French 
admiral’s mainyard, ascended with agility to the 
iiiain-top-gallant mast-head, and carried off the 
French flag. The enemy’s colours ha^g dis¬ 
appeared, tho British tars shouted “ Victor)*! ’* 
Ino French were thrown into confusion by tho 
same circumstance, and ran from their guns ; 
tiie vessel was bo^ed by the English and 
taken. At this moment Hopson descended the 
shrouds with the Fronob flag wrapped round hb 
arm, which he triumphantly displayed. 

The sailors receive the prize with astonish¬ 
ment; and the admiral, on hearing of tho 
exploit, sent for and thus addressed hiin: “ My 
lau, I ^lioTu you to be a brave youth. From 
tbb day I order you to walk the quarter-deck ; 
and if your future conduct b etjually meritorious, 
yon shall obtain my patronage and protection.’’ 
Ho|>8on soon convinced hb patron that the 
opinion he had formed of him was not un¬ 
founded : he went rapidly through the different 
rank.s of the service, till at length he attained 
that of an admiraL 
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GROSSING THE LINE. 

Bv Ascott E. Hope, 

A tUkor f*f ** The J^iateur Dominie," ** The Bogle," etc. 

W E have all heard of the time-honoured 
nautical mummeries by which sailors 
on first crossing the lino are supposed to be 
made free of the other hemisphere. I, for 
one, hope we shall soon have heard the last 
of these rough rites, which were excellent 
sport, no doubt, for the performers, but 
hardly so much so for the victims. It is a 
oarbarous notion of fun. Savages, sohool- 


It is not so well known that such practices j 

were once far more common on board ship. i 
In the days when sailors were keel-hauled, 
and during calm weather luckless little 
cabin boys would be whippt^d by some 
superstitious brute of a captain to raise a 
wind, the equator was not the only place 
for Johnny Newcome to get a taste of 
Neptune’s tender mercies. Similar cere¬ 
monies were thought appropriate on first 
entering the tropics or the polar circle, on 
coming off the banks of Newfoundland or 
sighting the Bock of Lisbon, on passing 
the Dardanelles or the Straits of Gibraltar 
—in short, sailors of the old school seem to 


abve. Sailors are good fellows in their own 
way, but they have their faults like the rest 
of us ; and more than one of these jovial 
traditions of theirs are remembered not so 
much for the sake of honest fun as an 
excuse to exact blackmail from innocent 
landlubbers. 

So the power of the burlesque Neptune 
has greatly decayed, and onlyyonng jhands 
of merchant ships are in much danger of 
his ragged raz.jr. On large steam-packet 
lines the captains became somewhat cau¬ 
tious about such doings ever since a certain 
shaved and ducked passenger brought his 
case before a jury and recovered substantial 



“ Pray do as you think proper,*' said the captain. 


boys, sailors, and such like, are commonly j 
found with a too strong relish for that sort | 
of joke of which the gist lies in the pain | 
or humiliation of samebody else. To a 1 
mind in this stage of development, the ; 
stranger, the freshman, the new boy, the 
green hand, seems fit to be treated as a 
natural enemy, deserving of punishment 
for the great crime of want of experience, 
or, at best, to bo put to the blush whenever 
an opportunity offers of bringing home to 
him deficiencies that are no fault of his. 
As we grow wiser and more civilised, our 
sense of humour becomes kindUer, and we 
are notso well abletoenjoy a laugh wheretho 
laughing is all on our side. To be unfeel¬ 
ing generally means to be ignorant and 
thoughtless. 

The bearing of these observations, as 
r iptain Cuttle's sagacious friend would 
lies in the application of them. 


have taken any excuse for varying the 
monotony of sea-life by this kind of 
amusement at the expense of their un¬ 
initiated comrades. The practice was, per¬ 
haps, more frequent in P^enoh ships than 
in our own. Sometimes it took the form 
of a simple ducking in the water, as among 
the Canadian boatmen on coming in sight 
of the Bock of Quebec. More commonly 
the ceremony was a somewhat profane 
imitation of baptism, with more or less 
rude and unsavoury additions. The sub¬ 
jects of this rite, a French writer of the 
seventeenth century says, were forced to 
swear on their knees that they would do 
the same to all other neophytes. But 
“ persons of note and condition” might be 
exempted by paying a fine, or finding a 
.substitute to go through the ordeal in their 
place. This suffering in purse instead of 
in person has gone far to keep such customs 


damages. In the royal navy tha wlhole 
thing hag been long abolished. And the 
best of our old salts would probably be 
found agreeing with Hamlet in their 
opinion of such a custom— 

“ To my mind—though I am native here. 

And to the manner bom—it is a custom 
More honoured in the breach than the 
observance. ” 

This being a story and not a sermon, 
however, I will trouble you with no mure 
of my own or any one clse's views on the 
subject, but proceed to relate my ex¬ 
perience of Neptune's high jinks, which 
was a somewhat singular one. I am not 
much of a sailor myself, but I have crossed 
the lino in the course of a voyage that I 
made, when a young fellow, to South 
America. There were a hundred or so of 
us, passengers by the good ship Araucania, 















































most of whom became very weary of the 
passage long before it was over. As we 
drew near the line, the desirability of a 
visit from Neptune was duly mooted, and 
the question of “ To bo or not to be ’ en¬ 
gaged the attention of all on board, from 
Dun Quixote, as we irrcvi'rently niekiiamed 
a dried-up but dignitiisl-looking old Ar¬ 
gentine ettanciero who occupied the best 
state-room, and was rumoured to own fifty 
thousand sheep at home, down to the 
smallest apprentice who was making his 
first voyage, and therefore thought it 
necessary to affect the nautical so ovor- 
powcringly that wo had dubbed him the 
Ancient Mariner. 

“ Settle it among yourselves! Settle it 
among yourselves! ” said the captain, 
waving his hand pompously, with the air 
of one who held these trivial matters far 
below him. " I like my passengers and my 
men to enjoy tbemsclvcs as they please. I 
will not interfere.” 

Our captain’s I, you must know, was a 
very big capital indeed, though he was a 
little man, standing not more than five feet 
three, but making up fur it in loftiness of 
manner and breailth of waistcoat. Behind 
his back we called him the Grand Mogid. 
And though he said ho would not interfere, 
it was evident his sympathy went with the 
crew, for ho had a fine maritime scorn of 
landlubbers. 

Thereupon arose a disagreement between 
the two classes of voyagers on board. The 
cabin passengers, with whom it would bo 
a mere matter of money, considered chiefly 
the fun of looking on, and voted almost 
imanimonsly that his oceanic majesty 
should be received with the proper core- 
monies. The emigrants in the steerage not 
unnaturally took another view of it. The 
hulk of them were sturdy stolid farm- 
labourers and the like, who felt little 
willingness to make ^>ort for their betters, 
and had no money to spare for buying 
themselves off the horrors of tub and 
razor. So they were dead against it, and 
as they formed the strongest body on 
I board, their opinion was likely to settle 
the matter. 

This obstinacy of theirs gave much dis¬ 
satisfaction to the more genteel passengers, 
especially to seme of the ladies, who, run¬ 
ning no risk themselves, should have had 
no voice in such s matter. We could only 
request the emigrants to reconsider their 
decision. Negotiations were opened, con¬ 
ferences were held, and letters passed 
between the two communities fore and aft, 
all being done with as much gravity as if 
it had been the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons that were at issue on 
some meaenre of national importance. We 
had several days to deal with the question, 
and wnw not lightly going to throw away 
such a chance for killing time, so the contro¬ 
versy went on leisurely and languidly. In¬ 
deed the weather was too hot to let us grow 
warm over it. We had only energy enough 
for lounging on deck when not engaged in 
eating and sleeping; and this business of 
N'ept.nno once disposed of, we should have 
noting to talk about but the length of the 
voyiage. 

“ Call this hot!” quoth the Ancient 
Mariner above mentioned, sweltering in all 
the glory of brass buttons and blue broad¬ 
cloth, which he assumed to keep watch on 
t he poop at certain times, his principal duty 
I here, so far as I could see, being to play 
the part of pet for the ladies, and to get 
into the way of everybody but the captain. 
In less fortunate moments he was employed 
more obscurely in scrubbing and fetching 
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and carrying for the tarriest bandson board; 
but now w.as bis opportunity to impo.se 
upon us with the calmly scornful airs of 
mature seamanship. ‘‘Call this hot, do 
you ? Ah ! the tropics arc nothiug to what 
thfiy used to bo before the Yankees took to 
sijnding down icebergs to cool them,” he 
told us, with a knowing wag of his head. 

He was fund of talking about the Yankees, 
this little monkey, probably because it gave 
him the air of a travelled man, but I doubt 
if he h.ad evei seen more than one Yankee 
in his life. This one we had on board 
with us, and there was a good deal to be 
seen of him. Ho was a young giant of a 
New Englander, Caleb Crafts, or Crofts, by 
name, on his way to join a colony of Ver¬ 
mont men who hod started sheep-farming 
on the Iliver Plate. Standing a head and 
shoulders above most of the English 
emigrants, ho was a long-headed fellow 
into the bargain, quick with his tongue, 
and had from the first made himself an 
imjiortaiit person among his compatiions in 
the steerage. He took a leading part in 
the opposition to Neptune. 

‘‘I want to see the man who will try 
these tricks on this child,” he said signifi¬ 
cantly. ‘‘ Ho won't want shaving for a 
week or two, I guess. I calculate it will 
take a good many British sailors to duck 
six foot six of an American citizen.” 

‘‘Come, man,” 
remonstrated the 
Ancient Mariner, 
“ what’s the harm 
of a bit of fun P 
Surely an Ameri¬ 
can citizen likes 
a good laugh once 
in a way, as well 
as a Britisher.” 

“ That’s so,” 
coolly replied 
Caleb, turning 
his quid. ‘‘ But 
when there’s fun 
going 1 like to 
make it myself, 
and not to be 
made a fool of for 
other folks. No, 
Sir!" 

This was good 
reasoning in the 
mouth of a man 
of such thewsand 
sinews. We, the 
first - class pas¬ 
sengers, supposed we mnst resign ourselves 
to the loss of Neptune’s carnival. Great was 
the growling among the old hands of the 
crew. Loud was our Ancient Mariner’s in¬ 
dignation at this disrespect for the good old 
ways of the ocean, though he might well 
have been supposed rather interested on 
the other side. But after oil, the very 
lost night before reaching the line, we 
were rather surprised to leam that the fore- 
cabin, Caleb Crafts and all, had withdrawn 
their opposition, agreeing to recognise the 
fitness of things, and to submit to drench¬ 
ing, shaving, and the rest of it. This was 
as it should be, and we turned in with the 
satisfactory reflection that next day would 
he marked by a break in the dreary mono¬ 
tony of sea-life. 

Next day towards noon, accordingly, a 
great hustle of preparation might be ob¬ 
served going on in the waist of the ship. 
On the open space before the door of the 
saloon a platform of barrels and boxes had 
been hastily put together, where, under a 
canopy of flags, was erected the throne of 
Neptune and his consort Amphitrite, who 




was expected to honour this occasion with 
her presence. In front of their seat was a 
large ci,stem, formed by a sail and a tar¬ 
paulin fastened up at the comers, with a 
plank stretobed across, on which the neo¬ 
phytes were to take their place. The cistern 
was half filled with salt water, and the 
ship’s fire-engine hael also been brought 
out, that there might he no lack of this 
main element of the coming fun. 

As usual in these latitudes, it was boiling 
hot. Not a cloud could he seen in the sky, 
not a ripple on the sea. Every stitch of 
canvas was sot to catch the least breath of 
wind; hut the vessel seemed to ho lying 
motionless— 

“ As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

The captain, taking his observations on 
the poop, had just pronounced that, ns 
nearly as ho could judge, we were on the 
equator. The Ancient Mariner, finding the 
joke of a thread over the end of a telescope 
to bo too stale even for the youn^ ladies, 
and not seeing a single wave to point to as 
the place where Mrs. Neptune was hanging 
out her clothes, took to informing us that 
the Yankees had invented a new kind of 
ships, with india-rubber bottoms, which 
had sdmost rubbed out the Une, so that wa^ 
why we did not see it. We only yawned 
at such feeble jokes — yawning was our 
chief occupation! 

Suddenly a hoarse cry was hoard under 
the bows. 

“Ship a-hoy, there! What ship’s 
that ? ” 

“The Araucania, from London to Buenos 
Ayres.” 

“ Heave to, and I will send a boat,” 
bellowed a voice through a speaking- 
tnimjiet, though neither boat nor sail wa.s 
to be seen on the whole horizon. 

There was a rush to the side, and we 
saw Neptune stepping on deck, trident 
in hand, and all his court after him. The 
monarch of the main, whom we, neverthe¬ 
less, had no difficulty in reco^ising for our 
burly bo’sun, was duly disguised with 
oakum wig and heard; on his head he bore 
unea-sily a tall and very badly fitting crown, 
that had once been a preserved-meat tin, 
now profusely ornament^ with strips of foil 
and dabs of red lead; his roy^ robes 
would have looked more majestic if they 
had not manifestly consisted of sacking on 
which the name and address of some London 
firm was legibly emblazoned. As soon as 
he reached the deck, holding on his crown 
with one hand, he rave the other to assist 
his consort, who followed him with an 
absurd affectation of awkwardness and 
modesty. Queen Amphitrite was on this 
occasion represented by Sam, the ship’s 
butcher, a t^ negro, arrayed in a strange 
head-dress of bright-coloured handker¬ 
chiefs twisted into a turban, an old red 
jacket, and a checked shirt, with a hoop 
sewed into the bottom of it; by way of 
petticoat, all which gave her sable majesty 
somewhat of the appearance of a gigantic 
monkey belonging to a barrel organ. Next 
came the barber, whose official costume 
was a motley masquerade of shreds and 
patches that defies description. The roar 
was brought up by some half-dozen gusrds 
or constables, wearing false noses and pig¬ 
tails, and carrying marlinspikes as a murk 
of their functions. There was also a band 
of music, composed of a concertina, a fiddle, 
and a jew’s-harp. 

The hand struck up “ Rule Britannia,” 
and amid cheering and dapping of hands 
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t'rom the ladie.s, Xpjitnne and his tail 
shambled up to the captain, who stood 
waiting to receive such illustrious visitors 
with becoming respect. Our captain him¬ 
self, as has been already hint^, was a 
somewhat imposing personage, so his 
majesty, even here in his own dominions, 
approached him with a deferential swagger, 
if such a phrasB bo intelligible, and hum¬ 
med and hawed two or three times before 
finding himself quite free to enter upon his 
business. 

“ Axing j-er pardon,” he said, %vith a boh 
of the head that had nearly cost him his 
crown, “I’ve come on hoard to overhaul 
the ship’s company, leastways them as 
hasn’t been made free of this here hemi¬ 
sphere. And seeing how the baby is 
asleep for a spell, Amphey here,” intro¬ 
ducing his black-faced spouse by a vigorous 
poke in her ribs from the butt end of the 
trident, “has come along to hoar a hand. 
We’ve got the King of the Cannibal Islands 
aud some uncommon pretty mermaids com¬ 
ing in to tea with us, so, if agreeable, we’ll 
lose no time, and have the green hands up 
at once to say their catechism.” 

“ Very good,” replied the skipper with 
great gravity. “ Pray do as you think 
proper ; and afterwards, I hope you and 
Mrs. Neptune will oblige mo by drinking 
my health before you go home to your little 
tea-party.” 

The ship being thus handed over to this 
frolicsome crew, they proceeded forthwith 
to business. Neptune ascended his throne, 
and having at last contrived to fix the 
wobbling crown firmly upon his head, was 
now more successful in assuming a fit 
dignity of demeanour. Amphitrite, after 
some difficulty in dealing with her petti¬ 
coats, scrambled up to his side, where she 
sat alternately showing all her teeth and 
feigning to hide her ebony blushes in a 
most unquecnlike manner. The barber 
made a groat show of sharpening the 
notched hoop that was to serve him as a 
razor, and vigorously stirred up the tub of 
grease aud tar provided for the lathering 
of his victims. The constables dispersed 
in search of tlie unfortunates for whem 
this ordeal was prepaied. A few had 
stowed themselves in out-of-the-way nooks 
and comers, hoping to escape notice in the 
general confusion; but tlie great majority 
of those on board were gathered in a crowd 
behind Neptune’s throne, the sailors on one 
side and the emigraints on the other. 
Prominent among the latter was the tall 
figure of Caleb Crafts as he stood lounging 
against the mast with his hands in his 
pockets. It was clear that the sailors meant 
to take good care of this man ; four of 
them, edging up close to his side, seemed 
making ready to lay tight hands on him 
when the time came. Most likely his “tall 
talk ” had provoked them into the design of 
giving him more than a fair share of the 
horrors of tub and razor. Yet his careless 
attitude seemed to show him by no means 
afraid. We other passengers played the part 
of spectators, thickly grouped along the 
I)Oop railings and at the cabin windows. 


CnAPTER II. 

And then, fir.st of all, we .saw our friend 
the Ancient Mariner led up to his fate, 
enjoying that honour as the youngest of 
the ship 8 company, in the absence of the 
cook’s boy, who, if I romember right, was 
laid up in his berth from the effects of a 
severe scalding. 

“Come along, my son,” cried Neptune, 
couragingly. “ Don’t be afraid. We’ll 


treat you like a lamb, and have that beard 
of yours off as easy as swabbing the 
deck.” 

The small mariner held his head up like 
a man, and trying hard to look happy over 
it, was advancing to the ordeal with great 
resolution, which was completely knocked 
out of him by a jet of water from the fire- 
engine splashing full in his fiice. After 
this, drenched, blinded, and bewildered, he 
could only submit to he hauled up to the 
plank. But when ho had lieen plumped 
down upon it, just as the barber’s huge 



brush was about to ho popped into his 
smooth face, Amphitrite suddenly jumped 
up, and hugging his limp, dripping figure 
to her breast, saluted him with a hearty 
smaek, that outraged his feelings more 
than the unsavoury suds could have done. 
Indignantly struggling to free himself from 
her motherly embrace, the boy capsized 
the plank, and tumbling over after it, the 
last we saw of him was his legs kicking 
wildly in the air as he disappeared into the 
cistern. 


Before the roar of laughter called forth 
by this incident had subsided, Caleb Crafts 



might bo seen taking his hands out of his 
pockets and stepping forwiird from the 
crowd. The sailors who were keeping an 
eye on his movements, Ihinking he meant 
to make off, made a grab at him, but ho 
slipped out of their hands like an eel, and 
jumped up on the platform beside Neptune. 
There, to the general astonishment, he sud¬ 


denly presented himself standing as one 
who would make a S{)eech, and everybody 
was curious to hear what he might have to 
say. As soon as silence had been obtained, 
ho began in his nasal drawl, speaking quite 
coolly and distinctly ;— 

“ I have a few words to address to this 
meeting—no, sir, keep j'our di.stance.” 
This to the barber, who was making 
threatening demonstrations. “ You had 
better stick to bullying small boys, and 
not meddle where you are likely to get as 
good as you give. Gentlemen, this i.s what 
I have to propose. We arc told that this 
kind of play is in order on crossing the 
line. Very good ; let us have some fun by 
all means. But our friends hero, who have 
taken the trouble to rig themselves out like 
Indian medicine men, seem to mo in a 
mighty hurry to settle that the shaving 
and the ducking is to he for those who 
haven’t crossed the line. It would bo just 
as good fun to make fools of those who 
happen to have crossed it. What is suds 
for the goose is just as good suds for the 
gander, I guess. Anyways it is for the 
majority to decide. If the majority is 
against me, I submit; but before we begin 
the entertainments of the day, I am going 
to put it to the vote who are to be ^e 
shaved and who are to be the shavers.” ' 

A cheer rose from the group of emigrants. 
Neptune, who had been sitting silent, 
aghast at the audacity of such a proposal, 
now found breath to utter an energetic 
exclamation ; but, without taking the 
I slightest notice of his displeasure, Calel> 
j went on to read from a slip of paper. 

“ I have written out my motion, and, as 
we have no chairman, I will put it to the 
meeting myself. Rmolved: ‘ That the folks 
who have previously crossed the line be 
now shaved and ducked, in the customary 
j manner, by those who Imvcn’t.’ Those 
I who vote for my motion hold up their 
hands.” 

Up went a forest of hands among the 
steerage passengers. It was evident that 
they were acting on a concerted plan. 
This explained the unexpected withdrawal 
of their opposition to Neptune’s coming on. 
board. We were vastly tickled by the 
notion, and, in spite of the captain’s frowns, 
a number of hands went up among the 
cabin passengers. 

“ Hands up, on the contrary,” said Calebr 
and only two or three grimy paws aji- 
peared in the air. The honest tars were 
quite at sea in these strange p.rooeodings. 
They had never oaloalated on any organised 
rosistanco to their custom, and, for the 
moment, did not know how to meet 
such a proposal. But Neptune, recoveiinig 
from his amazement and indignation, now 
saw that he must do something towards 
vindicating his authority. 

“Stow all that!” he bellowed, rising 
from his throne with truly royal rage; but 
in this hasty movement his wig gave way 
at one side, and his orow'u fell over l*i*^ 
eyes, rendering him quite helpless for the 
t^o. 

Then, in two strides, Caleb was be.side 
his majesty, caught him round the waist, 
heaved him up like a sack of imtatoes, and 
flung him with a mighty spla-h into tfie 
cistern. In another moment ho had 
brought the barber down on his knees, ami 
was rubbing his face in his own slush- 
bucket, blinding and half choking him. 
But in a moment more the big American 
had to deal with Amphitrite, who would 
have been upon him sooner if she had not 
been encumbered by her paraphernalia. No 
maiden’s arms, indeed, were those in which. 



Caleb now found himself Xf‘xfr 

to himself thrt bluck queen was the stronjjest 
man ou Injard, hiuI it was n doubtful strii"- 
;?Io in which they closed hotly, wrestling 
toother on the rickety pcnfFold, from which 
for several xuitmh a each (iidetivuured to 
hurl the other into the cistern beh)W. 

“ Come! Come ! This will never do. I 
can’t have my ship turned into a bxar- 
jjanlcn,” protdainied tho ca[itain from the 
poop. 

“You weren’t to interfere, you know,” 
replied a voice from the crow'd; and our 
Grand Mo^ful turned rod as a turkey-c«^ck 
when he heard us lau^hincr. 

A grand battle had by this time begun 
in tho waist. A dozen sailors, making a 
rush to resene Neptune and his court, 
found themselves confronted by a strong 
body of emigrants, and had to turn tail 
with the loss of two or three prisoners, who 
were bomo kicking and stniegling tow,ards 
the slush-tub. The first thing tho lands¬ 
men had done was to capture the fire- 
engine, which was at once set playing upon 
the Neptunites, and they scrattered right 
and left bt^foro the waiter whistling among 
them. Tho tables were complet<*ly tamed. 

Some of the sailors, seeing nothing else 
for it to keep their skins drj', swarmed up 
the rigging and took refuge in the main¬ 
top. Thence, however, they were soon 
driven by the fire-engine, and made for the 
sky-sail yard, where the landlubbers could 
not follow them. But now, those among 
the crew who hod not crossed the line, 
entering into tho spirit of the joke and 
taking part against their comrjides, climbed 
up after them, and a lively scone of chasing 
and dodging was enacted aloft—a regular 
game of hide and seek among the soils and 
spars. 

Below also the fun grew fast and furious. 
On tho seamen’s part, indeed, there was 
more fary than fun, for some rough knocks 
had been going, and tho old hands, sorely 
disconcerti-nl by the turn things hod taken, 
could by no means appreciate their own 
sport thus practised upon themselves. 
Caleb and the butcher were still wrestling 
above the cistern, in tho depth of which 
Neptune, his barber, and the Ancient Mari¬ 
ner struggled helplessly on the top of ono 
another, unable to got out. A strong party 
of sailors had retreated forwards, making 
fight with their faces to the enemy, who 
pressed thickly upon them, trying to drag 
tRem back to the cistern to be ducked. 
The mSlee had become general. Buckets of 
water Hew about in all directions. Men 
took to chasing and splashing one another 
promiscuously all over tho deck. Shouts 
and cheers, cries of threatening and de¬ 
fiance, exclamations of wrath and peals of 
laughter, wore mingled in one great uproar, 
and tho shrill shrieks of half-frightened 
ladies rose above the din, when a jet from 
the fire-engine came wandering over the 
poop, driving tho passengers higgledy- 
piggledy towards tho cabin hatchway, and 
Hopping full into the middle of the cap¬ 
tain’s white waistcoat. During tho last 
few minutes ho had been waxing redder 
and rodder, and this insult filled up tho 
cup of his wrath. 

“ This must be stopped! ” he exclaimed, 
buttoning up his coat and striding forward, 
as one who by his very presence could 
not fail to impose order upon such a lawless 
turmoil. 

But now a strange noise was heard—the 
clarion of a new combatant that all at once 
appeared upon the arena. A pig—</ie pig 
—had broken loose, and was charging 
throi^h the press down the middle of the 
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fleck, cverybofly making way for it. 
Uruiitiiig aiul Hquouking it Ui w blindly 
on. Not Sir Laiiotlot nor Ainadis of Oitul 
would more surely have laid low all they 



met in the lists! One bold man tried to 
stop it, but it slipp(?d through his legs, 
and dashed on; another vainly strove to 
eatoh it by the tiiil. Before the amazed 
captain found words to ask what this might 
mean, it tilt«l full against him, and made 
him ignominionsly measure his length upon 
his own dock. On it went, gathering fury 
from each encounter, and plunged into the 
saloon among tho ladies. Piercing were 
tho cries of maid and matron, a.s they 
leaped upon sofas and chairs to escape tho 
irresistihio monster. Next, a terrible cro-sh 
of glass and crockery announced that it 
had ended its career in the steward's 
pantry. 

Nor was this all. The crowd, struggling 
in tho forepart of the ship, hod broken 
down the boards of tho butcher’s pen, and 
after tho desperate pig came an invasion of 
sheep, leaping here and there in their 
fright, with a dozen men in hot pursuit. 
One fellow, trying to grab at a fleece, fell 
staggering on his nose over tho prostrate 
form of tho captain. Several others, coming 
close behind, tripped up and tumbled pn 
the top of them in a heap. Just at that 
moment Caleb and Amphitrite had at last 
managed to wrestle one another into the 
cistern, one side of which gave way, shooting 
out poor Neptune, with the crown still 
firmly fixed over his whole face, and pour¬ 
ing an avalanche of water upon tho sprawl¬ 
ing mass of legs and bodies, at the bottom 
of which lay our consequential autocrat, 
with all the breath knocked out of him. 
And then the half-choked Ancient Mariner, 
who had at last succeeded in getting the 
water out of his throat and eyes, not to 
lose his share of the fun, hoisted himself on 
the platform and showered the contents of 
the slush-bucket over tho whole heap. But 
next moment he himself was toppled down 
upon tho rest by Caleb, who, on recovering 
his feet, sprang up to Neptune’s throne 
with an unearthly Indian war-whoop, and 
roared his taU figure aloft, triumphantly 
waving tho union jack and the stars and 
stripes over the scene of disastrous con¬ 
fusion. 

This strJdng tableau was tho climax of 
our saturnalia, and on it I may as weU 
drop tho curtain, leaving the reader to 
imagine how order was at last restored on 
board; how the live stock, after an exciting 
hunt, were all captured and shut up ; how 
OUT captain stormed and protested and 
threatened, till, finally, finding there was 


_^ 

nothing el.se for it, be fumed himself ba 1; 
into his accustomed dignity ; bow some •■{ 
the emigrants exulted rattier ton loudly 
over their victory, for theirs it cl arly whs ; 
how, on the other side, a few of tlie s dlois 
sulkid about it, but chuh* round t»v 
degrees, and all hands joined in ririnkiiig 
Neptune’s and ono another's health at a 
treat provideil by the cabin passonger.s in 
honour of the day. I will only nniition, 
in conclusion, that tho Ancient Mariner 
took a very gloomy view of these cvenfs. 
■opoaking much of changed times and the 
merchant service going to the dogs; ainl 
that Caleb Crafts remarked drily, with a 
quiet twinkle in his eye:— 

“I guess tho ocean’s a republic nowa¬ 
days, and if King Neptune wants to take 
ta.x from freeborn oitizons, he had best look 
to see that he has the joke by the right 
end." 

JACK’S DILEMMA. 

IjY J. K. Kuutz 

Au/Aor 0/ '* Thf “ Tom Tumrb,” 

etc. 

A ll! Jack was in a dilemma, there wa? 

no doubt of that. First of nil, it ^'a.- 
dark, and nothing is as easy in the dark os 
it is in the light. Then he was awfully 
cramped, which was not much wonder, 
oonsidering his quarters; and above all 
there was not any immediate prospect of 
hLs release from them, for Jack was not up, 
but in, a tree 1 

Most peojfie w'ould find it as diflficult to 
get into a tree as Jack did to got out; but 
to him it had been painfully easy. And 
now he foilud himself uncx>mfortably packed 
ill the hollow of a trunk. 

The fact was that, like a good many 
other people one knows, Jack had immense 
confidence in himself. When he climbed a 
tree it never occurred to him to look out as 
he came down. He would have laughed if 
any one had seen him going up, and called 
out, 

“ I say, Jack, look out how you come 
down I ” 

He would have felt very indignant, and 
have answered, 

“ Do you think I can't take care of my¬ 
self 

However, accidents will happen with the 
best regulated boys; and here was Jack a 
fixture. 

The tree was so tight a fit that the un¬ 
fortunate boy could not turn round ; worse 
even than that, he couldn’t stretch out his 
hand or kick out his foot. Ho reflected 
that his limbs were really useless, and Jack 
was rather proud ofhis limbs, as a rule. His 
muscles were as good as any other fellow’s, 
and a good deal better than some, but what 
in the world was the use of muscle now ? He 
was a tremendous fellow at football, but 
the strength of his logs was perfectly value¬ 
less in his present quarters; in fact, they 
were rather in the way than not. 

One thing, however, did remain. Jack 
had a voice; a voice which “his sisters, 
his cousins, and his aunts ” recognised with 
fulmiring awe. It was a tremendous voice, 
a voice which, when he chose, tilled his 
home from attic to cellar, which in hi.s 
school was equal to the largest tele 2 )liono 
that ever was invented. 

Jack’s voice was tho admiration of his 
friends, the teiTor of his foes. He used it 
now. He shouted till the very tree \i- 
brated, and the unfortunate birds who had 
lived in it all their lives, and had the record 
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of j^nerationfl to establish their confidence 
in its solidity, fled with dismay. 

The owls in the neighbouring trees awoke 
with dismay ; the jackdaw, half a mile off, 
was so utterly confounded, that his im¬ 
pudence deserted him. But, alas ! beyond 
these results, and the tremendous reaction 
in Jack’s articulatory muscle, nothing 
came of it. 

Yes, one thing more. Aheap of insects, 
blown with the air by the concussion, fell 
helplessly when it ceased, and invaded his 
still open mouth. 

Things were getting serious. Jack took 
to reflection; the best thing he could do, 
considering that it was the only occupation 
left for him. 

Now, everybody knows that there is 
nothing like reflection, if yon are not in the 
habit of indulging in it too often. It’s per¬ 
fectly sui-prising to find how very useful it 
is. No one can reflect long without find¬ 
ing out either that it is pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant. In Jack's case it was unpleasant, 
for by it ho learned three things: 

First, that he was in a fix. Secondly, 
that there was only one way out of it. 
Thirdly, that that way was almost an im¬ 
possible way, for it consisted in shouting 
until somebody heard him, and pulled him 
out by bis head. 

There is nothing like conrago to ke^ the 
heart up. Wc all know that, and J^k’s 
courage was nearly equal to his voice ; but 
even it could scarcely keep him from de¬ 
spair. 

He waited a little whUe (long enough to 
him, no doubt), and then he shouted again. 

This time he leant his head bock as far as 
the small space admitted, and gave his 
whole mind to the operation of sending the 
sound upwards. 

It really was a terrific howl when it left 
his throat; but by the time it reached the 
top it was not quite so much of a blast, and 
by the time it had vibrated throngh the 
stmesphere about a quarter of a mile, it 
sounded like a very small pipe indeed. 

However, so far as it went, it answered a 
certain purpose. 

Sauntering along under the trees, with 
his eyes on the ground, was a quiet, lazy- 
looking boy. He had a book under Im 
arm and a can in bis hand. He was a boy- 
naturalist, with only one particalar thongnt 
in his head, and that at just this particular 
moment was—specimens. 

Suddenly he pricked up his ears. 

“ 'What a queer note t^t was,” he said; 
‘ 1 don’t know that note at all.” 

He listened attentively. 

“ Queer,” ho said, “ very queer, not like 
«ny note I ever heard brfore. 1 wish I 
knew where it came from.” 

Jack, as we can well imagine, required a 
certain amount of rest after his effort, and 
it was not possible for him to shout again 
ioT some minutes. 

Larry, the quiet boy, continued hk 
leisurely walk, stopping now and again to 
pick up a specimen or examine a leaf. 

“Hollo! there it is again !” he exclaimed, 
as the curious chirping sound reached him. 
“ 'What on earth is it. It must be a bird 
—^wbat a very peculiar note.” ' 

Larry’s greatest ambition, and a pretty 
large one too, all things considered, was to 
find out a now bird, insect, or flower; in 
fact it was a perfect mania with him. 

When he heard this again, he took to his 
heels and ran with all his might in the 
direction of the sound. 

Now, we aU know, or ought to know, that 
sniind travels with the wind, and as the 
1 upon this particular occasion was 


bent upon blowing from every quarter at 
one and the same moment, the result of 
Jack’s gigantic effort was a little mislead¬ 
ing. 

Anybody hut an enthusiast, like Larry, 
would have given up the search, for before 
he had gone ten yards he had lost his clue, 
and forgotten, as he turned his head, now 
this way, now that, from what direction 
the sound really had come. 

It was some moments before he heard it 
for the third time. 

Let us return to our poor Jack. 

Those wretched legs of his ached stu¬ 
pendously ; his arms were in perfect twists 
of cramp; as for his hands, they were so 
tired of hanging xisclessly by his side, that 
the fingers involuntarily scratched and 
grated against the walls of his prison. 

SometUiig very like despair was tugging 
at Jack’s heart now. Let it be very clearly 
understood that despair is quite possible to 
a courageous heart. Courage and despair 
may go band in hand, and I believe wey 
did with Jack. 

He wouldn’t give in till the last moment, 
but then the last moment appeared to him 
to have come. He felt quite sick with dis¬ 
may as ho realised that even his voice—his 
mighty voice—could not help him. 

“ What,” he said to himself, after the 
third effort, “ what is the use of shouting, 
when by the time my voice reaches the 
top it’s as weak as a girl’s ? ” 

Being in his way a philosopher, he re¬ 
flected again, and this time concluded that, 
as shouting was really the only course open 
to him, he had better husband his strength 
and make it as effectual as possible. He 
decided to count a thousand to himself 
before he called again. 

But it is a ^od deal easier to decide than 
to act up to the decision. By the time ho 
reached three hundred he fmt that really 
he could bear it no longer. He gathered 
his forces together and shouted. 

Ho waited until the last vibration of the 
sound had passed away, and then, after 
vainly expecting a result, proceeded to his 
counting again. This time he fully de¬ 
termined to get up to six hundred at least. 

Oddly enough, he couldn’t. No! when 
he reached three hundred, the memory of 
his last shout came fresh upon him; be 
stopped, suimnoned his strength to his aid, 
and gave a yell which far outrtvalled any 
of his former operations in the same Une. 

This time, as the last echo left the tree, 
his heart stood still. What was that? 
What in the world was that ? Not a voice, 
surely ? No, not a voice—^but a tap, tap, 
tap. 

W^ere did it come from P Excitement 
gave Jock strength. He yelled again, 
a prolonged yell, and as he did so every 
pulse in his body beat so loudly that he 
oould not trust hu own impressions. 

“ It was tomething,” he thought. Oh ! 
oh I oh! If it were to hit him; he must 
shout now; he made one effort after 
another, leaving no pause between. 

Again he heard &e tap, tap, tap, this 
time above his head; his eyes turned 
eagerly in the direction from whence it 
came; he strained his neck as far as 
possible, and in his eagerness raised him¬ 
self on tip-toe. 

Now something happened which fairly 
took his heart away and nearly finished 
him off, and very speedily sent him on to 
the soles of his feet again, for it was no 
less than the pressure of a boot upon his 
head. 

“ Oh, I say, don't hit me,” said Jack; 
“ whatever is it ? ” 


The result of his spee<^ was instan¬ 
taneous ; the boot was withdrawn, and a 
voice familiar to, and alas! often despised 
by. Jack, replied. 

“Who is it?” cried Larry. “I was 
coming down to sec what all the noise was 
about.” 

“Don’t come down; don’t come down. 
It’s quite enough for me, hoy, to be here."’ 

“ Oh,” said Larry’s voice, high above his 
head, “ how did you get there. How very 
queer! I thought you were a bird till I 
came close; and it’s only you, Jack ?” 

“ Only mesaid Jack, in great indigna¬ 
tion. “ Do get me out. I am stifled. I 
am rauashed. I am nearly dead.” 

“ How can I get yon ont ?” asked Larry, 
reflectively. “ 'Why don’t yoq help your¬ 
self P ” 

“ You unfeeling wretch!” said Jack. “If 
I was a bifd, or a beast, or a tadpole, you'd 
rush all over the world for me, but because 
I’m a hoy I can help myself. I can’t, I tell 
you, stupid. Go and fetch some one with a 
grain of common sense. Tell the doctor 
I’m in a tree, and he’ll see about getting 
me out.” 

Aroused to some considoiation of the 
osition of his schoolfellow, Larry did as 
e was bid, and, more exx>editiou8ly than 
might have been exp^ted of him, bore 
the tidings of Jack’s imprisonment to his 
master. 

Perhaps the hardest time of all Jack's 
sojourn in the tree came now. He had no 
confidence whatever in Larry, and thought 
it as likely as not that even if he told the 
doctor the facts, he would forget which 
tree it was. Every moment seemed like an 
hour, and he relieved his feelings by many 
and many a shoot, weak and wavering 
indeed, hut some comfort to himself before 
help arrived. 

Even then, althongh the doctor had 
brought men and ropes, it was a long and 
tedious operation to pull Master Jack 
up. 

He fitted so very tightly into the tree, 
that it was almost impossible for him to 
help himself at all, ana ho could not even 
reach out a hand to catch the rope that was 
sent down. By dint of wonderful perse¬ 
verance and intense effort he at last suc¬ 
ceeded in working his body and the rope 
together until he contrived to pass it beneath 
his feet, and then at length to push the noose 
with which it was pointed over one foot by 
help of the other. It was very tedious; 
and when afto; long trial Ja^ at hut 
managed a second noose over the other 
foot, only the intense love of life which is 
inherent in us all enabled him to beai'the 
dreadful operation of being pulled up, 
which followed. 

No wonder that, when he reached the 
open air, he at once fainted, and that for 
months he oould not speak of bis imprison¬ 
ment without a shudder. No wonder that 
during the long illness that followed his 
adventure he shrank from all thought of 
outdoor life, and begged again and again 
never to be asked to climb a tree. Now, 
however, he does not in the least mind that 
request, but he takes pretty good core not 
to find himself in such a dilemma. 

History repeats itself. The ink with 
which this narrative was written was 
scarcely dry when a paragraph went the 
round of the papers describing the mum¬ 
mified body of a youth, with rusty gun in 
his hand, which had be^ discovered in the 
hollow of on old tree which had becu 
blown down by the wind. It is thus evi¬ 
dently much easier to get into trees than to 
get out again! 
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SOME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES. 

u .—the field of chew chase. 1 
** Douglas, A namo through all tho world 
renowned, 1 

A name that rousea like a tmmpi t sound ! 
Oft have your fithers, prodigal of life, . 

A Douglas followed through the bhx)ily strife. I 


“ T NEVER heard the old story of Percy and 
1 . Douglas, that I found not my heart 
moved more thereby than with the sound of a 
trumpet" So wrote that brave and gentle 
kniglit, Sir Philip Sydney, himself the subject of 
a.i ndble a deed as ever adorned the roll of chi¬ 
valry. When leaiUng his troops at the battle of | 
Amheini, on the 7th October, 15S6, he ex{>osed 


about to drink, when the lonmng glances of a 
dying soldier near him stayed nis bond. With 
noble self-Bocrihce he took the bottle untosted 
from his lips, and handing it to the soldier, 
said, Drink, friend, thv necessity is yet 
gmater than mine." Such deeds show the 
highest chivalry of heart, and are more touch* 
ing than mighty victories One such gentle- 



Hosts have been known at that dread sound 
to yield, 

And, Douglas dead, his n.amo has won the 
— Home. 


himself to the enemy’s fire, and fell mortally 
wounded on the field, from whence he wjis borne 
in a state of high fever. He cried out for 
water, and a bottle having been fetched, he was 


act may fitly crown a name with lasting 
honour. 

The old story of Percy and Douglas is one of 
the most biilliaiit in the chronicles of chivalry. 
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Ti»e imnio7*t;il Froissart spoke of it as “ the best 
roiii^lit and the most seveix' of all the battles, f^reat 
i>v small,” described in his history. It Ix'longs 
to feudal times, and days when war was made 
it the pleasure of the barons and knights with* 
uut n'tcieuce to king or people. Hlood wa.s 
O'j’ired out like water, to satisfy the ambition 
orr» vrni»e of some otfended noble, and even at 
times when no sufUcient cause could be shown, 
the remembrance of past injuries was reason 
enough for deluging a whole country in blood. 
Amid all the folly and crime of this false spirit 
v*f bravery, there was found a nobility of heart 
which often redeemed the ashievements of 
knight.s from downiiglit butchery. Kindne.ss 
to ilifir fallen foes, reverence for women and 
children, a love of truth for its own sake : these 
are, attt.-r all, what give its greatest lustre to 
chivalry, and without which wo could not read 
its history without pain. 

In the year of grace 13S8, England was at war 
with France, with Scotland, and with herself. 
Witli France, wliose claims upon the English 
throne were daily becoming more alarming, and 
with Scotland, which was in alliance with France in 
the hopes of wiping out the disgrace of Seville's 
I'ro.ss in 1346. She was at war with herself, for 
tlio ambition of the barons and the youth of 
King Richard II. combined to keen her in con¬ 
tinual disorder. A French force had landed in 
the Forth three years before, which drew a 
large and well-equipped army as far as Edinburgh, 
but with no satisfactory result. Constant Horder 
raids kept the warlikespirit alive, until, in 1383, 
the principal Scotch barons met and decided 
upon uniting to strike a decisive blow at the 
hour of England’s greatest need. Their tr>'8t- 
iug-placc was to ho at Jedworth Castle—the 
time August, 1388. It was a place con¬ 
venient for them, aini<l.st the deep forests on 
the borders of Cumberland. To tlicir King 
Robert the Scettish barons breathed no woixl of 
their designs. It speaks for their proud spirit of 
independence, that the reason of their silence 
was that “ he knew nothing about war.” Not for 
>ixty years had such a gathering been seen of the 
t’.ower of Scottish chivalry—1,200 spears, and 
40,000 other men and archers, inatlo up the vast 
array; and in the Church of Yetholm, at the foot 
of the Cheviot hills, the barons vowed not to 
return to their homes before they liad made an 
inroad into England. 

Tlirough heralds and minstrels who wandered 
without let or hindrance into either camp, tlie 
English lords had heard of the projected meeting 
.it Jedworth, and thither they .sent a trusty 
>qu4re, who knew Uio country, habited as a 
groom. With dauntless courage lie rode until 
be came to Yetholm Church, and there seeing 
the barons assembling for their great council 
he (li.sposcd of his horse by tying it to a tree, 
and went bravely on, entering the church as 
though he were following his master, and thereby 
overheard the conference, and learned all their 

When tho council was ended he sought hi.s 
horse, but was dismayed to find it gone.* Jt 
v.ouhl have been fatal to make a stir or ask 
(piestions, .so he set off on foot, booted and 
spurred as he w;is, his only anxiety being to get 
out of the enemy’s countrj'. Unhappily for him, 
two Scottish knights were talking together not 
far from the church, and one of them remarked, 
“ I have witnes.sed many wonderful things, 
hut what I now see is equal to any; that 
man yonder has, I believe, lost hi.s horse, and 
yet lie makes no inquiry about it. On my 
troth, I doubt much if he belongs to us ; let ih 
go afi< r him and ascertain.” lie was overUkeii 
.md qiu'.stioned, but his answers were so con- 
iradiftorv that they laid hands on him, and 
•Mni4*d him back to tho church, where the great 
I-aii of Douglas and otlior lords still abode, and 
•lure he was closely examined, and aft<‘r many 
i!:r> at.s wjLS compelled to divulge all his infonna- 
* 'll. He told them that tlie Karl of Noi’thiiiu- 
h liand was preparing a force with winch he 


“ Kor a S<'<.tc><man (they ore oil tluereo) had Btole* 
*<i>8 Fri.iHs.‘irt. witlj qnsint humour, bat with 
. und uuUescrved condeinnaUm 


inti-nded entering Scotland—not to encounter 
liouglas, whose force was so much greater, but 
to ]Mish forward by another road, for he had the 
choice of two—and with fire and sword to 
devasbrte as much of the (’ountry as he could. 

Accordingly the barons changed their plans. 
Instead of a<lvancing with one great array, 
they decided upon crossing the Border in two I 
divisions, one by tho Eastern and the other by ' 
tlie Western Marches. The Eurl of Fife led tlie 
largest division through Littledale towanls > 
Carlide. The other division, consisting of 300 
jiickcd lances ainl 2.000 infantry, under the 
lea<lership of tlie Earl of Douglas, advanced to 
Newca.stle-oii-Tyne, and into Durham as far as 
tlie city of Durham itself, laying waste the 
fertile country and slaying the inhabiUnts, 
young and old, ruthlessly. Tho Earl of Northum¬ 
berland .‘<oon heard at Alnwi«:k of the .Scots Indiig 
abroad, and he immediately sent Ids two sons, 
Sir Henry (suniamed Hotspur) and Sir Ralph 
iVrey, to Newcastle to defend it, whilst no 
abode still at Alnwick, from whence he issued 
his orders. All tlic knights of the country 
flocked to Newcastle, but no effort was made to 
meet tho Scot.s in the field, as it was supposed 
tlwt Douglas’s force was but the vanguard of 
the advancing anuy. When the Earl of Douglas 
had wasted tlie county and city of Durham be 
returned to Newcastle, and lay for three days 
iKjfore the town, during whicli lime the English 
kuights made many daring and brilliant sallies 
against the Scots. The two sons of tlie Earl of 
Northumberland, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph, 
were ever foremost in these encounters, and on 
one occa.sion Lord Douglas and Hotspur met in 
a hand-to-hand engagement. Equals in jirowess 
and in arms, and nearly so in years, the two 
combatants fought desperately. Henry Percy 
was twenty-two, Douglas somewhat older, and 
after a long aud brilliant figlit Ixird Douglas 
wrested Hotspur’s lance from him, with its 
silken pennon. Ere he rode away in triurapli, 
he cried cxultingly, “I will cany this token 
with me to Scotland, and place it on the tower 
of my castle at Dalkeith, so that it may be seen 
from afar.” 

“Thou shall not even bear it out of North¬ 
umberland ; be assuretl you shall never liave 
this pennon to brag of,” cried Sir licnrj', wrath- 
fully. 

“You must come this night and seek it 
then,” cried Douglas, haughtily. “ I will fix 
your pcimon before my tent, and* sh.all see if you 
will venture to tike it away.” And willi tliis 
defiance the combatants separateil. Douglas 
struck Hotspur’s lance in the ground before his 
tent tliat night; but it remained unclaimed, 
for, eager as Sir Harry was to recover Ids lance 
and pennon, the otlu!? English knights over¬ 
ruled the prqject, Injlieving it to be nothing 
better than a plot of tho cueiny to draw them 
into battle. Douglas waited sorao time, and 
, then turned towards home, destroying the castle 
of Ponteland, and taking Sir Raymond do Ijaval 
prisoner by the way. At Otterbournc, a hamlet 
in Redesdale, about thirty miles from Newcjistle, 
j they took up their quarters, with the intention 
I of taking the castle, which lay among marshes, 

! and of giving Hotspur n further opportunity of 
j taking his pennon. Whilst they were encamped 
hero, news ranched Hotspur that Douglas’s force 
was but small—not more than 3,000 iden of all 
arms—wheraupon he and his brotlier cried out, 
“To horse, to horse!” and vowed they would 
sock to rocover tlie pennon tliat very night, 
i When dinner was over, they rode out ofNew- 
! castle—600 men-at-arms and 8,000 infantry. 
The snn had set when Percy came in sight of 
the Scotli.sh camp. All day long the Scots had 
V)eoii skirinishiiig^, and were now either supping 
or slcrjnng. The moon shone in the calm 
I August sky, and a light Iwci-xe rcfieshed the 
.summer air. Suddenly tlio cry arose, “A 
Percy! a Percy! ” and tlie English flung 
thomsrlvcs with BW’ord and lance upon the 
Scottisli camp. The waggons and carts had 
boon placed in the front of tlie camp, and this 
broke in some degree the force of tlie enemy’s 
onslaught. F.arl Doiighus and his knights had 
tiik' ii off their armour, and were at supper when 
j the cry arose. They ordered a body of infantry 


to support the serx ants in the front whilst they 
prepared to attire themselves for the fiuy witli 
all jKi.ssible hiiste. So urgent was the that 
Douglas could not stay to clasp Ids armour jiro- 
xrly, and tho Earl of Moray wius without his 
iclniet, and fought bareheaded all the night. 
Wlicn they liad accoutred themselves, Don i;!a.s 
craftily drew away a jiortion of liis troops, and, 
.swee[>ing round the liil), fell with unexpected 
fury upon the English flank, shouting the Scot- 
tish war cry as they advanced. 

The English, being more numerous than the 
.Scots, kept their ground firmly, and for some 
hours the hand-to-handencouuterraged furiously. 
Douglas was ever in the thickest of the fray, aud 
when his advancing biuiner rose above the crowd, 
and the cry of “ Douglis ! Douglas ! ” was heard, 
thither the Pcrcy.s harteiicd to meet him. At 
length they met, and by a desperate effort the 
Scots Were driven back. Seeing this, the Karl 
of Douglas seized a battle-a.xe with both his 
hands, and, rallying his soldiers, plunged into 
the midst of his enemies, hewing a path through 
them until he was separated from hU supporters, 
and encountered three desperate assailants, w'ho 
mortally wounded him in the shoulder, etomacb, 
and thigh. It was iiMpos.sibIe to disengage him¬ 
self, and he was borne to the ground still 
lighting. 

The Scots fought on in ignorance of tlicir loss. 
When the few knights who were able to follow 
Doughis fought their way to where he lay, they 
found him dying. 

“Cousin, how fares it with you ?” asked Sir 
John Sinclair. 

“But so so,” lie replied; “thanks to God 
there are few of iny ancestors who have died in 
chambers or in their beds. I bid you, ihcrefora, 
revenge my deatli, for 1 have but little hope of 
living, a.s my heart Ix-comcs every minute more 
faint. Raise my banner, lor it Is on the ground ; 
continue to shout ‘ Douglas ! ’ but do not tell 
friend or foe wdiether I am in your comp.auy or 
not; for .should the enemy know the Irutli, they 
will greatly rejoice.’’ 

His banner w’as raised, and tho cry of 
“Douglas!” infused fresh vigour into* the 
Scottish ranks. Hotspur was wounded and 
taken prisoner; the English soldiere, wearied 
from tlicir long march ami hard fighting, lost 
heart, and gave way, and with great rout aud 
sluighter fled from the victorious iScots. 

“This deed w.os done at the Otterbourne 
About the breaking of the day ; 

Ilarl Douglas was buried in tho brakenbush, 
Ami the Percy led captive away.” 

So sang the Scotti.sli bards, but Froissart re¬ 
cords bow the Scots enclosed the body of 
Douglas witliin a coffin, and, placing it on a car, 
began their homeward marcli, taking with them 
Sir Henry Percy and upwards of forty English 
knights. They went by way of Melrose, which 
was “an abbey of black monks situated on the 
bordcre of the two kingdoms ; ” and here they 
halted, and gave directions to the friars for the 
reverent burial of tho great earl. “Hisbtxiy 
was placed in a tomb of stone, with the banner 
of Douglas susjiendcd over it; ” and having paid 
I their la.st tribute of resi>cct to their brave 
! adveraary, they departed to their own country’, 

I taking those prisoners with them who had not 
I been ransomeil there. 

The Scottiish victory was counted the ipo.st 
imjKirtant, after Bannockburn, and tbe^ amount 
of ransom gained was computed at 200,00" 
francs. For his ransom Hotspur built the 
Ca.stle of Penrose, in Ayi-sliire, and tho King 
of .Scothind redeemed Ralpli IVrcy, Hotspur's 
brother. 

When tlie news of tliis brilli.ant victory 
reached the main body of the Scottish army, 
which liad advanced to Carli.sle, they greatly 
rejoii cd, but wi*.ely decided upon returning to 
their own eountiy, as their knightly |«ssion for 
bloodshed had bi-en suffciently appeased. 

Such was tlic famous battle of Otterbournc, 
known in ballad Tuinsticlsy as the field of Ghevy 
Chase. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Christian Heroism, 

It is nearly two generations since a boat’s 
rrew left their ship to rea(‘}i the Hervey Islanils. 
One of the piusscngers ui>on that )>oat diwired to 
laml. but the Iajjii's crew feared to do so, as the 
4“irinihaJs were giithert*d together on the shore ; 
t'Ut holding u)> the liihle iu his hand, he said, 
“ Live or die, put me ashore." They would not 
!Z 0 near the land : he plunged into tlie surf and 
le i I high the book. He reached the land. Tlie 
< MDiiihals did not kill him, but he won their 
Uvonr and lived among them, and for aught I 
know hedi<-d among them. Thirty years after* 
wards another sliip reached the fiervey Islands, 
hrin;dug literally a <-argo of Hibles. They were 
all wunie^l, and were taken with the greatest 
eageniesa and paid for by these people. This 
was the result of the lalx)ur.s of that heroic young 
man who Siiid, “ Live or die, put me ashore. ” I 
wa.s preaching to iny |)eople some time ago on 
b-haif of the Bible Society. I mentioned this 
lircuuistance in illustnitioii of the fact that iti.s 
not so long, after all, IxUween the sowing and 
the reaping. When I (wme down from the pul¬ 
pit and wiis standing in the miihlle aLsle, there 
' ame up to me a tall, mauly-looking gentleman, 
a man that looked n.s if he might be a de.seendant 
of one of the old Vikings, and said, “ You will 
excuse me for coudng up to .speak to you ami 
iiitroduciug myself. 1 am Captain '* so-and-so— 

I need not give you his name—“ I am in com- 
maml of her Maje.sty’s frigate " so-and-so, “and 
1 take the liberty of coiniug to speak to you in 
.'•■fcreiice to what you s;iid about these islands. 

I was there with my ship; I .saw tlicse people 
and 1 saw the circulation of the Bible among 
them, and I never saw such (.’hri.stianitv’ in all 
my life as among the jK?opIo of those Island.s.*’ 
Said he, “They remiud me of those people of 
whom you read in the Acts of the AiKwtles."— i 
John fiall. 


Pencils to Write on Glass, 
Porcelain, Metal, etc. 

SrrH pencils arc produced at Faber’s German 
factory in the following manner :—Black pencils 
—10 part.s of the finest lampblack, 40 parts of 
white wax, and 10 part.s of tallow. AVhite 
I'vncils—40 parts of Kremstr white, 20 jxirts of 


' white wax, and 10 parts tallow. Light blue 
j |)encils —10 p.irts of Brus-sian blue, 20 parts of 
I white wn.T, lu parte of tallow. Bark blue pencils 
I —15 fwirLs of Bni-sian blue, 5 part.s of white 
wax, and 10 parts of tallow. Yellow pencils— 
10 parts of chrome vellow, 20 jKirta white wax, 
and 10 narLs of tallow. The colour is mixed 
with tlie boily of wax and tallow warm,triturated, 
and ex|>osed to air for drying, so that the nias^ 
can be pressed by means of an hydraulic pres.s 
into round j>eiR'ils, in the same way as lead jH»n- 
cils are fonned. The ]>encils are dried after 
pressing by exposing them to llie air until they 
nave the proper consisieuce, and are then glued 
into wood. 


Light from Oyster-shells. 

It has long been known that certain com¬ 
pounds of lime and sulphur bad the property of 
ab.sorbing light, and giving it out agaiu when 
placed in tho dark. A simple way to do this is 
to expose clean oyster-shells to a rtxl heat for 
half an hour. ^\ hen cold, the best pieces are. 
picked out and packed with alternate layers 
of sulphur in a crucible, and e.xposed to a red 
heat lor an hour. Winn cold, the mass is 
broken up, and tho whitest pieces arc placed in 
a clean ghus bottle. On exposing the nottlc to 
bright sunshine during the day, it is found 
that at night its contents will give out a pale 
light in tho dork. Such a bottle filled more 
than a hundred years ago still gives out liglit 
w’hen exposed to the sun, proving the persistency 
of the projKTty of reproducing light. Very 
many exjKU'iuients have been more recently 
made in thia direction, and the light-giving 
j>roperty greatly enhanced. 'I'ho chemicals, 
ground to a Hour, may now bo inix'-d with oils 
or water for j>aints, may bo powdered on hot 
glass, and glass covered with a film of clear 
glass, or mi.xed with celluloid, papier-macln^, or 
other plastic material.s. As a paint, it may bo 
applieo to a diver’s dress, to Ciiixls, clock dials, 
signboards, and other aurfaces exposed to sun¬ 
light during tho day ; the paint gives out a 
pale violet light at night sullicieut to enable tho 
obj«‘cta to bo readily seen in tho dark. If the 
object covered w'ith tho prepared pjiint is not 
exposed to tho sun, or if tlio light fa<lo3 in the 
dark, a short piece of magnesium wire bunied 
before it serves to restore tho light-giving 
property. Tho preparation, under various funci- 
lul names, is being manufactured on a largo 
scale. 
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No Onk op CoxsEQrENCE sbouhl Join a Science an-l 
Art Depnrtiucut cliisa. ami in the intervaU of hU 
artmtic Btiidica dt-vote a sti-ay half-liour or two to Ins 
orthography, uluch is at present suiuewimt start¬ 
ling. 

A Scilooi.BOY.—The pronuncintlon as given in Becton 
i« cfjn-ect. Dr. Smith s is iHjrliups the best classical 
dic.tioiiary. 

PAunv (fnmi Mancliester).—Lads nr© usually articled 
t«» a lawyer after scventecij. They h.ive to pass a 
preliminary etamiuatioii iu onliriiuy sulUeots. Tliey 
are articled for five years unless they have gratluated 
at 84tnic I'niverslty. Tliey have to iiiulergo nu inter¬ 
mediate examination duriug the time they are 
articled, and tl»ey have to pass a fluid cxamiilatiuu 
before being allowed to practise. 

AX£t.s.—Your Graph” conipoaitiou was badly mixed. 

ElU.v-GO-BRAGii. — 1. We never recommend patent 
ine«liciues. 2. Yes: apply to the publisher of the 
“Times,'* stating the e.xact ilato you want. If you 
do not know the date of issue, you nntst search 
through a flic of the paper for the year. The 
“TiiMi-s" is tiled oftener than any otlier paper, so 
you should have no ditilculty. 

\V. F. L.- Monmouthshire is In England; but you 
should uot trouble us w ilh questions that any gazetteer 
will answer for you. 

FrDM.ER.—You can got violins at a sale. Trj* on© of 
the periodical music sales at Stevetis's or Ihittick and 
Simpson's. 

8CI LPTOB.—Why not model In clayf 

C. E. Warplaw.—T o shape wood for such purposes, 
steam it, or put it tn a liot sand baUi. 

.\ngi,o Inmam. — Your parents tfliould apply to tho 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, S.W. 

L. Kseebone.—S ee ourNo. 10. Mapic-lantcrn colours 
can be obtained fiom nearly all artist's coluurmcu. 

A. EtKiisCTON,—Your liands are sure to get stiff when 
you ftnst practise on the violin, and the tips of your 
Angers will be sore until tlie skin gets hardened. To 
tune the instrument, get an A tuning-fork, and tune 
the second airing to that; then to that tune the third 
string—your ear will tell you when the chord is right 
—then tune the fourtli to the tliird in the same way, 
Last of all, tune the first up to the second. Slacken the 
fli-st string when you jmt the violin away ; if you do 
not it may break, particularly if a change takes place 
iu the weather; but the second, third, aud fourth 
strings should be kept up, and will seldom get much 
out of tune. 

F. W. U. J. c.— We are obliged to decline, as we really 
have no room. 

W. Dreschkei.p.—T he turtles or chrclonidte differ in 
many essentials frenu tho tortoisva or testudinnta. 
Their distinguishing characteristic is the compressod 
paddle-llke form of the feet, particularly the hijid 
pair, which they use ns oars. iYoni the flattened 
fonn of the carapace they are unable to recover 
tlieir natural {msition when placed on their backs. 
The tortlea are marine ; the tortoises you allude to 
live on laud. 

M. R. H.—1. Apply to the Secretary of the ‘'Chi¬ 
chester,’’Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. Y'es. 3. Yes. 

PEOdY.—“I will write you” is an elliptical sentence, 
and simply means “1 will write to you," whicli is the 
more correct form. 

J. D. E.—The Chlltcm Hundreds Is a district in Buck- 
inghamsldre aVioutthe Chiltern Hills. Their stewjird- 
; ship Is a nominal office under the Crewn, aud serves 
1 the purpose of enabling a l^Icmbevot the House of 
Commons to resign his seat, which he cannot do 
unless in some way disqualified. It is rcpirdcd as a 
“ place of honour and trust under tlie thrown, *■ and 
hence, if held permanently, the member accepting 
Itfrequires re-election, but it is always resigned 
immediately it is obtaineil. 

F. Mill.—T here are twelve pice in an anna, and six¬ 
teen annas in a rui>ec. The nominal value of the 
rupee is two shillings, but owing to the state of tho 
silver market it is now much less. 



Tub Beginsino ojti The E.vc. 

[Aad serve liim well right, too I] 
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j D. p —1. No. 2. Apprentices io all good firms wear 
a plain \mlfonn. 3. Uniform and outAt bave to be 
provid^ by the apprentice. 

SAILOR Bot (BldefordV—There is no regulation as to 
outftt of an apprentice in the merchant service. 
Bare necessaries would cost you about fifteen pounds^ 
and of course you could take any of the underoiothea 
you are now wearing that might be useful. We have 
not space to give you a list of articles requisite for 
an outfit. Write to an outfitter. 

Anceobs.— 1. Stout codline. 2. We cannot answer 
you. 

SALT Waiter (Leeds).—Make your way to the nearest 
seaport, and address yourself to the different cap¬ 
tains of the vessels there, until one of them accepts 
your services. 2. ii5 ought to pay for all the clothes 
you will require. If you take more, you may only 
lose them or have them stolen. 

A. H. (Manchester Square.)—Certainly. Every time 
ou the needle you mmt cut it away from the 
all. How could you work with it otherwise? 

J. M. C.—1. The lowest age for entering the Navy as 
boy is fifteen. There is no limit in the merchant 
service. 2. Yes. 3. There arc many books on Navi¬ 
gation— Jean's “Navigation and Nautical Astro¬ 
nomy,” 58., is a very goM one. 

DiMO Doiro.—You must learn your business practically 
in an engineer's shop. The pay varies in ditfecent 
companies. 

ERTIUM MAnJLA-—Anderson and Anderson charge 
fifty guineas for premium. You could find many 
cheaper if you cannot afford that. Have you no 
friends to inquire for you? If not, by all means 
advertise. Blue cloth and brass buttons. 

Britannia.—N ares's “ Seamanship.” and Jean’s “Navi¬ 
gation and Nautical Astronomy.” Write to Qiiffln 
and Co., publishers, Portsmouth, Hants. 

BATTRRSitA.—Instead of going to Westminster, go 
direct to the headquarters in Hemming* Row, St. 
Martin’s Lane, where boys are examined for the Royal 
Navy evwy Tuesday and Friday morning. You will 
not require your parents with you, but must take 
their consent in w'riting, and a copy of the certificate 
of your birth, to sbaw your age. 

John R. Williams.—Wo never reply by post. The 
line you mention is a good one. It is always better 
for a youngster to commence his career in a sailing- 
ship. The price of an outfit varies considerably, 
from £10 or £15 up to £60 or £70. There is sore to 
be an outfitter in Belfast: write to him for his price¬ 
list, and then strike out whatever you cannot afford. 
The {q)prenticca generally mess together, under the 
charge of the third mate. You will have to do every¬ 
thing you are told to, and make yourself generally 
useful. You will be allowed to go ashore during the 
day for a few hours, whenever jou can be spared, i/ 
you behave yourself. If you have interest you may 
^ able to do so, but it is very difficult to get into the 
P. and O. Company's service, which, being a mall 
service, is generally preferred to the other you men¬ 
tion. 

BKN NORTON writos to inquire where he esn obtain 
information respecting the Peninsular and Orieutai 
(^mpany's service. We should say that the easiest 
and most straightforward plan would }>e to write to 
the Secretary. 122, Lcadenhall Street, London, B.C., 
enclosing a stamped envelope. Why do you *ot read 
our articles on “Life on the Ocean \\ave"? You 
will find every information in them. 

Rallt Manca.—T here is no such rank in the Royal 
Navy as purser's cleric, and your age, 17|, prohibits 
yon entering as assistant-clerk. With respect to 
joining the service as a writer, read “ Life on the 
Ocean Wave.” The duties of a purser in the mer¬ 
chant service are to take charge of the stores and 
provisions, see them served out, etc. 

H. M. S.—The terms are only conventional, and have 
no connection with the seasons. The alterations in 
the raleixiar. and in the days of commencing the 
year, have confused the dates In the new reckoning 
with those in two or three of the old forms, and hence 
the muddle. 

BCRN-LET.—We have already mentioned that an article 
ou Bird Stuffing, etc., will appear In good time. 

H. Gibb and Others. -Once for all, the statement In 
our article was strictly correct. Dr. Grace's “not 
out 400 ” is “the highest score ever obtained in a 
public match.’’ Mr. K. F. 8. Tylecote’s 404 In 1S6S 
is quite a different thing. That was got in an ordi¬ 
nary school gome at Clifton l>etween two elevens of 
that school, and was accumulated during three diffe¬ 
rent afternoons, and the afternoons were n'>t even 
consecutive. The first afternoon was on May 14. 
After a Lapse of five days the game was taken up 
again on the 19th, and. a* Tylecote was not out then, 
they had another try to finish the game on the 2:^h 
May, or a fortnight after they had begun it. The 
game was, in fact, kept going to see how many runs 
he would make. 

Ciiarlkt L. - Wlien variable quantities are so con- 
nectiMl that the value of one of them i« determined 
by the values ascribed to the others, the varialile 
<iuaiitity i.* .said to be a function of the others. Thus 
the sum of the terms of a geometrical nrogrcsslon is 
a function of the first term, of the rj«tlo, and of the 
number of the terms. To express in a general 
manner a function of one or more variables, the sign 
you notice, which is really an/, Is used. 


Ex<?BL9iOR.-1. A medley of little books al^ut what¬ 
ever our youngsters do. 2 and 3. Answered. 4. No. 

5. Coming ou. 0. Yea; but not decisively In a war. 
It depends on what you call a battle. The list would 
be too long. 

I/:>RD Clivr.—A good genentl educatioa, devoting 
special attention to arithmetic, mensuration, and as 
much mathematics as possible. 

6. Perks.—T hanks; we have done so. 

W. R.—Messrs. Plggott, of Kshopsgste Btreet, sup¬ 
plied the tents at Wimbledon, and they could give 
you the information. 

H. Sktmour Rkib.— 1, 2. and 3. Yes. Apply at a 
printer's broker’s. 4. Wood for engraving shouldbe 
type high, line-wood has been us^ instead of box, 
but never with success except In America. Not one 
in a thous.aiid ever does any good at amateur 
printing. A thing is not worth while taking up 
imless you can do It well. 

Inquiree No. 1 asks us to answer no loss than eighteen 
questions, an<l to recommend him the best books for 
studying a whole page of diversified subjects, rang¬ 
ing from astronomy, oil-painting, and universal 
history, down to kitchen gardening for a cottager. 
We bave no space. Some friend should advise him. 

NATtiRALisT.—“Science Gossip,” monthly, fourpence, 
published by Bogue, might suit you. 

W. O. D. —In the centre, between the knife and fork, 
and on or in the dinner-napkin. 

Bbta and J. H. F.—Yes. 

Cousin Bknebktt.—R unning high leap. Oft 2iin. has 
been done by Mr. J. Brooks (at lillie Bridge in 
1870). 

Tutor.- Consult a physidan, and leave off drinking 
unfiltered water. 

E. G. R.—Dew and Son publish a book on RabblU; 
but have you read the illustrated articles in our first 
volume? Deafness is treated at University College 
Hospital. 

GRAiNTnoRPKand John.— 1. Zlobane, March 28; Kam- 
bula, March ^; Ulundl, July 4, at which buttle the 
Zulus were estimated at 20,000; our force, 4,062 
Europeans, 1,103 natives, twelve guns, and two Gat¬ 
lings. Settlement proclaimed to the chiefs ou Sep¬ 
tember 1. thedayCttewayo left Uluudi as a prisoner. 
2. Twenty-five. 

Thomas, -l. We have made a note of it. 2. It is Just 
the reverse of what you think. 3. You may teach 
yourself to tfwlm, provided you will really trust your¬ 
self to the water, from written instructions, tliough 
in this, 08 in many other things, an hour's personal 
t^ebing is often worth a day's reading. 

Hercules. —Not that we know of. 

' J. E. N. and Others.—" British High Roods,” published 
by the Coventry Machinists Company, 27, Holbom 
V^laduct, will tell you what you want to know. We 
have no space. 

A. C. Abbott —If the instrument U of any value, tou 
had better send it to a maker to be done up. The 
true polish on violins Is kept a secret by the l)est 
makers, and an amateur polisher would be almost 
sure to spoil the tone. 

A Youth.—W e cannof promise a series of articles on 
“ Shaving.” ITie subject is one of wide interest, we 
admit, but it is suircely suitable for our columns! 
Surely vou can restrain your Impatience to divest 
yourself of the * incipient down” until you meet 
with some one who can explain to you the not very 
occult mysteries of taxor and lather-bnub ! 

William Charles.- If you arc apprenticed, the death 
of the master makes no difference in the terms. The 
indentures are generally transferred, and the balance 
of time served under the new master. 

Alma.—G uinea-pigs and rabbits can live together In 
the same stable, and might probably do so in the 
same hutch. You do not mention the size of the 
hutch, but it seems as if the animals would be in 
very close quarters. 

L. S. G. K. —Quite right. The Fifteen Puzzle is not 
soluble when either of these positions occur in the 
last row:-13, 15. 14; 14. 13, 15; 15, 14, 13. You 
must in eit))er of tlicse cases begin a^n. Mr. H. 
Jones (“Cavendish") suggests a mode of getting 
over the difficulty by turning the board sideways. 
This, however, can only be done when the blocks are 
round, and not when they are square, as in the ori¬ 
ginal American game. A very amusing variation of 
the {^e is to move the blocks into the following 
positions 

169 13 1284 

2 6 10 14 8 7 6 5 

3 7 n 16 9 10 H 12 

4 8 12 16 14 13 


To Draughts Correspondents. 

J. Davis.—'T hanks. You will find the error corrected 
in a previous number. We fear there is no way of 
cleauing soiled copies. Better buy new ones. Not 
now. 

E Rorerts.— The opening Ir not a 8.afe one for the 
hrst player. Play on the Old Fourteenth Games. 

A. J. r. € —You will find in either of t.he following 
hooks all that yon re«juire in the way of further 
instruction:—“these and UrauglUs,” pubii^du I by 
Roulledge, Cd. ; “ l>rauirlits,'' liv Dean and Jion. Cd. ; 

Draughts,” by Ward aud Lock, U. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

V.-'‘Th0 Artist’s lIodeL* 

Ik No. 59, page 352, we offered two prizes, of 
the valne of Three Ouineaz and Two Gninea-i 
respectively, for the two best copies of this pic¬ 
ture in oils or water-colours : open to all ages. 
Very few copies, comparatively, were sent in, 
and even amongst those there was aothiag to 
warrant our giving the full prizes. 

Our Award is as follows ;— 

Prixrs, 21s. oach (Oils).— ^T. Peokitt (agc-I 
17 years), Deptford.-C harles G. L. Puii-Lit' 
(ag^d 16^), Dundee. 

Prize, 10s. 6d. (Water-colour).—W. A. C'oi;- 
NABT (aged 19 years), Upper Sydenham. 

Certificates. 

Pacl a. HAMinnt, Khy!.—J »siah WATEEHoesr. 
Dewsbuiy.—ALLAH Fra, Hlghgate,—W illiam A. Ma'- 
DONALD, Tliureo, K.B. —Wallace Fidlee. Chester¬ 
field.—W illiam MILLKE. Clsseow.—E dwaed Ebm>t 
Dantebs, Plumstead .—aethde Craeles Boti. stoke 
Newington.—J. E. Paek, Edinburgh.—O eoeos II 
tEPUTON, Birkenheai—E dward J. Gooch. lUiindfo.-il 
Square.—F rank Watkins, CUpbam.—J ames McIs- 
TTEE. Peith.—WiLUAM EAHSAT CROLL, Pundee- 
Alfrkd a. Peace, Sheffleld.—A lbert B. Shellakh. 
Bristol,—CHARLES E. Pratt, BrtstoL-FEANE Ehlev, 
Newcastle-oo-Tyne,—T homas Mitchell, Glasgow 
Thomas Badenoch, Jon.. Newcastle-on-Tyne, — Fe- 
WARD SYDNEY PARSONS, Cimbeiwell Oiove.—RonKET 
G. BALDWIN, Lower Porchester Street—L. H. OOTRAE. 
Whitchurch.—J ames Smith, Montrose.—H enry Lv.vn, 
Norris Street-B bl'CB C. Johnstone, Oloncester Sq . 
—AETHOR E. whitehead, Sheffield.—JOHN AsOKLl. 
James Beindlky, Highbury. — Robert Wilis, Ar 
broath.—J ohn F. Fooerty, Portarlington.- Herbeut 
Hart, ClUton.—V ernon E, Barrett. King's Cro,-A - 
Feanois DEPRioENTGRBEH.BIrkenhead.-O RiCHAKe 
Wheater, Bradford.—W. M. Frazkb, Perth.- Jami.n 
C. FLUX, Canonbury Place.—WALTER J. STl’Ai;* 
Rotherham.-E knkst Weay, Lee.-JOSEPR Bins- 
Leeds.—J ohn Edward Hyett, Cheltenham.—C haiilk> 
James, London Road.-G eorge Rowland Hill. New¬ 
bury.—W illiam H. Kbkshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

J. C. Teottee, Caine.—A rthoe F. KHionT, Minorifi 
— GEORGE O. Rand, Clapharo Road.—Reginald H. Coil 
LAND, Lower Clapton.—G korok Henry Baker, Soutii 
ampton.—L eicester R. Lee, Holloway.— CHAHLKr 
Nayloe, Islington. - James Campbell, Glasgow. 

Although there was nothing of a high onl. r 
in the copies produced, a few of the attcnipti 
were sufficiently promising to encourage f)er>" - 
verancc. Some painstaking competitors evi¬ 
dently need to learn the very first principle.^ of 
art ; yet if they will only exercise jjatienee an l 
industry, they may, after a time, do soniethinj; 
worth looking at. One attempt by an invalid, 
who is left-handed, and has had no tuition, was 
really commendable. The brighter colours 
within their reach have tempted many to defiAt 
Blue .spaniels, red helmets, yellow armour, luI 
a pink floor, have rather oM effects ! Painun: 
have not scarlet faces as a rule ; and competitor.^ 
before^ commencing their task, would do wi ll to 
ask themselves what would be the nsual cfdeu: 
of the various details of such a picture. !' ■ 
should hiivc been better sati-sfied, as in nerr:;. 
all the previous competitions, to have inert . 
rather than diminish the prizes, but in to s 
case the merits of the pictures would really ik'. 
warrant it. 

In thus closing the competitions for to.t 
volume, it is pleasing to notice the conet.'.rt 
recurrence of some names, though many hiv. 
dropped out, including previous prize-winnirt 
Bo encouraged, boys, f»r perseverance will .so l : 
or later surely win its rcwanl; and the plo\Mi:- 
tortoise may in time outstrip the hare. ‘'0:.: 
the snail aud the eagle,” says the Eastern i':o 
verb, “can surmount the pyramid.” 

New competitions will be commenced in 'V 
next number ; .and iiotAvitlistanding tho hb : 
the adjudication imiioscs on us, we shall li > 
to have an increased number of our readers ; 
in them. 


,*, IfVf/i this week's ‘number the 
and Index of the Volu.ne are j-)res’n‘ ' 
(jratis. F.eery reader shanUl see that In' 
them with the number. 
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